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THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


CAN  there  be  any  position  more  enviable  for  its  combination  of  comfort 
and  dignity  than  that  of  an  English  dukeP  A  king^s  is  a  weai-y  life, 
eyen  though  the  monarch  be  a  despot  and  can  do  whatever  he  pletises.  A 
prince  Is  always  oppressed  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  nink,  and  has  always 
to  keep  thinking,  if  he  be  a  respectable  prince,  of  whether  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing  is  right  and  proper  to  do.  The  late  Prince  Albert  wjis  particular- 
ly fond  of  lounging  about  streets  alone,  and  looking  into  shop  windows,  and  he 
found  it  a  hard  trial  to  give  up  tliis  harmless  and  inexpensive  amusement ;  but 
he  had  to  forego  it  nevertheless,  for  only  think  of  the  crowd  the  Queen's  hus- 
band would  have  had  at  his  heels  if  he  had  ventured  upon  a  saunter  along  Pic- 
cadilly! I  am  now  speaking  of  England  only,  for  we  have  most  of  us  seen 
princes  in  other  countries  strolling  tlurough  the  principnl  streets  of  tlieir  capi- 
tals as  free  and  unmolested  as  General  Grant  when  he  walks  along  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue.  But  ia  England,  to  be  a  prince  is  to  be  doomed  either  to  per- 
petual state  or  the  uncomfortable  risks  of  an  incognito,  which  make  the  most 
harmless  excursion  seem  like  a  wild  and  lawless  escapade.  The  Duke  of  Ed- 
inburgh does  indeed  get  into  a  Hansom  cab  now  and  then  and  make  a  friend- 
ly morning  call,  but  tlie  Duke  of  Edinburgh  could  hardly  venture  to  stroll 
down  the  Strand  and  look  into  a  shop  window.  But  an  ordinary  duke,  a  duke 
who  is  not  of  tlie  blood  royal — wliat  a  happy  position  is  his !  He  may  go  where 
he  likes  and  how  he  likes.  He  might  mount  on  the  roof  of  a  penny  omnibus 
if  it  pleased  him.  Poverty  itself  is  not  more  independent ;  '*  tlie  Spartan,  borne 
upon  his  shield,  is  not  more  free.''  And  then,  think  of  tlie  position,  the  digni- 
ty! I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  convey  to  an  American  any  ad- 
equate notion  of  the  social  position  of  an  English  duke?  Hardly  any  words 
could  do  it..  No  gifts  of  genius,  eloquence,  statesmanship,  success,  could  place 
an  English  commoner  on  a  social  level  with  a  duke.  A  man  may  have  saved 
the  State,  but  that  does  not  make  him  socially  equal  to  a  duke.  An  ordinary 
lord  is  nothing.  The  Queen  makes  such  peers  by  the  half  dozen ;  but  within 
my  time  there  has  been  only  one  duke  added  to  the  peerage,  and  he,  before  he 
became  a  duke,  was  a  marquis,  with  a  title  dathig  back  for  about  a  centuiy. 
A  duke  can  afford  to  be  civil  to  everybody,  because  presumption  itself  cannot 
make  an  infedor  person  suppose  that  he  is  equal  to  a  duke.  If  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  government,  he  may  be  as  deferential  as  he  pleases  to  the  Prime  Min- 
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Jster,  but  for  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  well  enou«:h  liow 
vast  the  social  difference  between  the  duke  and  himself.  The  duke  niay  invite 
you  or  me  to  a  dinner  party  or  an  evening  party,  and  we  may  think  In'ni  a 
very  civil,  kindly,  and  delightful  person ;  but  we  do  not  get  any  nearer  to  tlie 
duke,  nor  does  the  duke  for  a  moment  entertain  the  notion  that  we  liave  the 
presumption  to  tliink  of  getting  nearer  to  him.  The  differem  e  between  an 
English  duke  and  an  ordinary  human  creature  is  as  that  between  a  lion  and 
a  domestic  cat.  The  two  beings  may  resemble  each  otlicr  to  some  extent,  anil 
seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  family,  but  they  alwnys  remain  a  lion 
and  a  oat  The  English  Tories  lately  were  in  want  of  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  have  an  earl  of  great  influence,  talent,  and  judgment  son  of  a 
famous  Prime  Minister — the  Eail  of  Derby.  They  have  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, a  man  of  brilliant  gifts  and  of  stiiinless  political  integrity.  But  by  Uie 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  party  tliey  chose  for  leader  tlie  Duke  of  Ricli- 
mond — a  dull,  respectable,  wqrtiiy  soi-t  of  man,  witliout  political  capjicity  or 
training  of  any  kind.  He  was  chosen  because,  alUiough  ho  litis  neither  bniins 
nor  knowledge,  he  is  a  duke.  There  is  a  young  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  ministry,  who  has  held  for  yeai*s  office  of  higher  rank  tlian 
ever  would  have  been  given  to  Edmund  Burke,  or  than  has  yet  been  given  to 
John  Bright.  He  is  not  a  brilliant  young  man.  He  is  a  solid,  stolid,  heavy 
sort  of  person — intellectually,  I  mean.  Otherwise  he  is  a  man  bright  enough. 
He  is  not  or  at  least  he  was  not  a  virtuous  young  man.  He  Ai'st  became  fa- 
mous as  the  patron  of  Anonyma.  In  pei'sonal  appearance  and  style  of  address 
he  reminds  one  of  Rawdon  Crawley.  He  was  urged  into  politics  as  a  means 
of  occupying  his  manly  energies  and  distracting  himself  from  more  directly 
baneful  amusements.  He  has  not  worked  badly.  He  has  charge  now  of  one 
of  the  most  important  and  critical  of  our  home  departments.  He  is  listened  to 
with  a  certain  degi'ee  of  attention  by  the  House  of  Commons  whenever  he 
makes  a  speech,  and  in  society  he  rather  patronizes  Gladstone.  He  is  the  son 
and  heir  of  England^s  richest  duke.  I  happened  to  come  lately  on  an  old  num- 
ber of  "  Vanity  Fair  " — I  mean  the  illustrated  paper  of  that  name.  It  con- 
tained a  portrait  humorously  exaggerated,  of  a  certain  English  'duke  who 
bears  an  illustrious  name,  but  who  is  himself  supposed  to  be  nithcr  scampish 
in  his  ways.  The  few  lines  of  description  whicli  accompanied  the  portrait 
praised  the  duke  very  highly  for  his  good  nature  and  moderation,  because,  as 
the  wL*iter  put  it  a  man  with  so  much  weiUtli,  influence,  and  power,  might 
liave  done  almost  boundless  harm  if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  The  praise,  of 
course,  was  sarcastic,  and  the  comment  was  veiy  significant.  Our  dukes,  to 
do  them  justice,  are  not  half  so  bad,  or  even  so  stupid,  as  might  fairly  have 
been  expected.  Their  titles  are  not  all  drawn  from  tlie  most  honorable 
sources,  liowever  we  in  England  may  revere  tliem.  For  example,  there  was 
not  long  since  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  sharp  }>ei'sonal  conti*ovei*sy  between 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  leads  the  Toi'y  party,  and  the  Duke  of  St  Allmns* 
who  holds  under  government  the  remarkable  office  of  Captain  of  t!ie  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard.  Both  these  eminent  i>eei's  derive  their  titles  from  one  source. 
They  spring  from  rival  mistresses  of  Charles  II.  Wliat  a  divinity  doUi  hedge 
a  king!  In  private  life  people  would  bo  rattier  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that 
even  their  great-great-grandmother  was  a  loose  woman.  But  when  a  kin^ 
can  give  a  title,  such  a  pedigi-ee  becomes  an  honor.  We  have  only  some 
twenty  dukes  altogether,  and  of  tliese  the  Dnke  of  Bucoleucli,  tlie  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  are  all  sprung 
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from  the  amours  of  Charles  IT.  Of  the  twenty  dukes  whom  we  are  proud  to . 
possesSv  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  who  can  be  said  to  have  made 
lor  themselves  any  reputation  whatever  for  ability.  Two.  or  three  are  re- 
nowned as  scamps,  two  or  three  have  made  a  respectable  position  in  Parlia- 
ment; the  rest  have  noUiing  but  their  rank  and  their  wealth.  Is  not  that 
eaongli?  Wliat  motive  has  a  duke  for  exertion  and  ambition?  He  cannot 
raise  himself  in  the  world.  A  man  cannot  be  higher  than  a  duke  in  Englbh 
society,  unless  he  is  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  If  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
written  "Oliver  Twist,"  "The  Newoomes/*  •* Middlemarch,"  the  •* Idyls  of 
the  King/*  and  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book ; "  if  he  had  rivalled  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dall  in  science,  and  excelled  Herbert  Spencer  in  mental  philosophy;  if  he  had 
won  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  managed  successfully  the  national  finances, 
he  would  still,  above  and  beyond  all  this,  Le  the-  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  could 
not  by  any  merits  or  achievements  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  in  English  society. 

Therefore  it  is  much  to  the  honor  of  a  duke  when  he  tries  to  be  sometliing 
else  as  well  as  a  duke.  He  is  a  man  so  shut  off  from  most  of  the  temptings  of 
human  ambition,  that  if  he  shows  any  inclination  to  do  anything  except  live 
and  be  a  duke,  it  is  positive  evidence  of  some  genuine  and  disinterested  pur- 
pose. Therefore  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll  is  well  worth  writing  of,  and  ought  to  be 
held  in  honor.  He  is  not,  to  be  sure,  an  English  duke,  but  then  he  comes 
fix>m  one  of  the  proudest  stocks  of  the  very  proud  Scotch  nobility.  He  is  the 
llacCallam  More,  a  son  of  the  great  Galium  (or  Culin),  the  founder  of  the 
house.  In  Scotland  he  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  sovereign  over  the  region  where 
his  estates  lie.  As  everybody  knows,  his  eldest  son  is  married  to  the  Princess 
Louise,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  might,  therefore, 
hold  himself  free  from  any  need  to  struggle  after  personal  distinction,  and  it 
is  to  his  great  honor,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  that  he  has  led  so  busy 
a  life  and  worked  hard  in  such  varied  fields  of  labor.  He  is  not  very  rich ; 
that  is,  he  is  not  among  the  rich  dukes.  His  wealth  will  not  compare  witli  that 
of  the  Doke  of  Devonshire,  or  indeed  with  that  of  several  other  peers ;  but  he 
is  rich  enough  to  maintain  the  dignity  even  of  his  station,  and  the  laborious 
duties  which  he  undertakes  bring  him  no  gain  that  could  be  worth  his  consid- 
eration. On  the  whole,  and  apart  from  his  political  opinions  and  his  general 
enlightenment,  he  is,  I  tliink,  the  most  respectable  of  all  our  dukes,  merely 
beeaose  of  his  steady  love  of  work.  But  when  we  add  to  this  consideration 
tiie  fact  that  his  political  S3rmpathies  have  always  been  enlightened,  and  that 
almost  every  good  cause  has  found  an  earnest  advocate  in  him,  I  tliink  we 
may  consider  that  in  personal  merit  he  stands  among  our  dukes  like  Saul 
among  bis  brethren. 

It  is  only  in  metaphor  and  in  merit,  however,  that  he  thus  overtops  his 
brotlier  dukes.  A  less  imposing  figure  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  a  small  man,  with  a  feeble  frame  and  a  shambling  walk. 
His  fair,  fresh  face  is  surmounted  by  a  chevelure  which  used  to  be  of  a  bright 
red  tint,  but  now  is  becomingly  chastened  by  a  tinge  of  soberizing  gray.  He 
throws  his  head  as  high  in  air  as  he  can  while  he  walks,  and  seems  to  sniff  the 
breeze  like  one  of  tlie  stags  upon  his  native  mountains.  He  always  gives  one 
the  impression  of  a  little  man  who  makes  himself  rather  ridiculous  by  fancy- 
ing that  he  is  of  gigantic  stature,  and  comporting  himself  accordingly.  He 
walks  through  the  lobbies  and  corridors  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  his  hands 
in  his  waistcoat  pockets  and  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  looks  as  if  he 
thought  himself  a  person  whom  it  would  be  ratlier  dangerous  to  approach. 
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Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  deficient  in 
self-conceit.  When  he  was  a  young  man  this  quality  used  to  come  out  rather 
strongly  in  hin.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  began  life  very  soon.  He  is  now  only 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  he  has  been  a  prominent  public  man  for  nearly  thirty 
years  of  that  time.  I>>rd  Houghton,  in  proposing  his  health  at  a  public  dinner 
some  time  ago,  said  good-humoredly  that  the  Duke  **  was,  I  think,  seventeen 
when  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  ^  Advice  to  the  Peers/  and  he  has  gone  on 
advising  us  ever  since.'*  Pursuing  tlie  career  of  his  friend.  Lord  Hougliton 
went  on  to  say  that  **  soon  after  that  he  got  mixed  up  with  ecclesiastical  afi^iirs 
and  was  excommunicated."  I  am  not  sufiiciently  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
history  of  the  controversy  in  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  engaged  so  early,  as  to 
know  whether  he  underyrent  at  anybody  s  l^iuds  the  awful  Ixin  of  excommunica- 
tion. My  impression  was  that  despite  his  youth,  and  the  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scoiorumf  he  contrived  rather  to  hedge  and  to  ovtide  tlie  difficulties  on  both 
sides.  The  controversy  was  a  famous  one.  It  concern^  d  tlie  freedom  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  legal  supremacy  of  lay  patronage ;  and  it  led  to 
the  great  secession  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  clergymen  and  a  large  body 
of  the  laity,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  founded  the  Free 
Church.  Into  this  controversy  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then  Marquis  of  Lome, 
rushed  with  all  the  energy  of  Scottish  youth,  but  in  it  he  maintained  himself, 
I  think,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  proverbial  Scottish  caution.  He  wrote  in  1842 
(being  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  not  seventeen  as  Lord  Houghton  sup- 
posed), and  his  fii*st  contribution  to  the  controversy  w.-is  entitled  **  A  Letter  to 
the  Peers,  from  a  Peer^s  Son,  on  the  duty  and  necessity  of  immediate  le^^isla- 
tive  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  constitutional  law."  This  letter  recommended  that  lay  patron- 
age should  be  abolished  by  legislation.  Dr.  Clialmers  welcomed  the  young 
conti'oversialist  as  an  important  and  able  adherent.  But  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the  great  divine  and  orator  into  actual  seces- 
sion. The  heirs  to  dukedoms  in  Great  Bntain  seldom  go  very  far  in  the  way 
of  dissent.  The  Marquis  published  another  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  .**  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  on  the  Present  Position  of  Church  Affjiirs 
in  Scotland,"  in  which,  while  retaining  his  own  views  on  tlie  lay- patronage 
principle,  he  declined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Chalmers  that  lay  patronage  and 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  were,  **  like  oil  and  water,  immisci- 
ble." The  Free  Church  movement  went  on,  and  the  young  Marquis  drew 
back.  He  subsequently  vindicated  his  course  and  reviewed  the  whole  question 
in  an  **  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  " — an  able  treatise,  into 
which,  however,  the  readers  of  ••  The  Galaxy  "  would  hardly  care  to  follow 
him.  These  were  the  literary  beginnings  of  the  author  of  the  ^*  Reign  of 
Law."  When  he  published  the  **  Essay  on  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  History  *'  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  controversialist  had  become  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1847.  Ho  inherited  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  not, 
however,  as  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  as  Baron  Sundridge  in  the  English  peerage. 
A  Scottish  peer  does  not  possess  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Scotland  elects  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament  sixteen  peers,  who  repre- 
sent her  in  that  house.  Ireland  sends  twenty-eight  representative  peers  there, 
who,  unlike  those  of  Scotland,  are  elected  for  life.  But  a  great  many  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers  have  English  titles  as  well,  and  by  virtue  of  those  titles  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  one  of  those.    Nothing  caa 
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seem  more  perplexed  and  complicated  to  a  foreigner  thail  the  arrangements 
of  our  peerage.  For  example,  most  strangers  are  acquainted  with  the  general 
principle  that  a  peer  can  only  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons.  So  far  everything  is  clear. 
But  the  first  time  a  foreigner  listens  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
hears  perhaps  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  make  a  speech.  He  asks  how  this 
comes  to  pass,  and  he  is  told  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  is  in  fact  no  mar- 
quis at  all,  but  merely  Mr.  Spencer  Campton  Cavendish,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  having,  according  to  English  usage,  the  title  *^  by  cour- 
tesy "  of  marquis,  a  title  widiout  any  legal  eflfect,  and  which  will  not  serve  as 
a  description  of  its  possessor  in  any  formal  document  If  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  to  be  described  formally,  he  is  spoken  of  as  *«the  Hon. 
Spencer  Campton  Cavendish,  commonly  called  Marquis  of  Hartington.''  He 
therefore  may  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  House  in 
fact  swarms  with  elder  and  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  bearing  courtesy 
titles.  This  much,  too,  our  foreigner  easily  understands ;  but  ho  suddenly  re- 
members that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  up 
to  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  he  asks  in  consternation,  was  his  too 
only  a  courtesy  title,  and  was  Lord  Palmerston's  fiither  living  at  that  time? 
It  has  to  be  explained  to  him  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  peer  with  a  genuine 
title  of  his  own;  but  then  he  was  only  an  Irish  peer,  not  entitled,  unless  elected 
a  representative  peer,  to  sit  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  qualified  to  be 
chosen  as  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Then  perhaps  he  is  puzzled 
about  Lord  Russell,  who  he  knows  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  long 
time  and  now  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who  has  not  succeeded  to  any 
peerage  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bedford  is  alive  and 
well,  and  Lord  Russell  is  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  succession  in  any  case.  But 
here  comes  in  a  new  condition  of  things.  The  Queen  conferred  upon  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1861  a  peerage  of  his  own,  and  he  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  E^l  Russell.  In  fact  we  have  at  least  five  distinct  classes  of  nobles  who 
possess  or  are  courteously  gifted  with  titles.  There  are  peers  of  England, 
peers  of  Ireland,  peers  of  Scotland,  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (created  since 
the  legislative  union  of  the  three  countries),  and  the  sons  of  peers  who  bear 
titles  of  courtesy.  The  peers  of  England  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  right,  and  cannot  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Irish  and  Scotch  peers  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  when  they 
are  elected  as  representatives  of  their  order  there,  and  when  not  so  elected 
they  may  be  chosen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  they  can  render  them- 
selves acceptable  to  a  constituency.  The  bearers  of  courtesy  titles  may  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  digression  may 
seem  a  little  dry  and  wearisome,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  to 
American  readers  in  enabling  them  to  understand  some  of  our  English  parlia- 
mentary arrangements  which  strangers  generally  find  it  difficult  to  master. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  then,  came  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Jjords  as  Baron  Sun- 
dridge.  I  may  mention  perhaps  that  this  latter  title  is  that  under  which  his 
name  is  formally  recorded  in  th6  division  lists,  but  that  he  is  always  spoken 
of  and  alluded  to  by  his  ducal  title.  He  distinguished  himself  by  plunging  al- 
most instantaneously  into  the  thick  of  debate.  The  young  Scotchman  much 
astonished  the  staid  and  formal  peers.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  debates 
conducted  in  measured  tones  and  with  awful  show  of  deference  to  age  and 
political  standing.    The  young  Duke  of  Argyll  spoke  upon  any  and  every 
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subject  in  a  sharp  and  clear  Toice,  with  astonishing  fluency,  and  without  the 
slightest  reverence  for  years  or  authority.  Young  as  he  was,  he  looked  still 
younger.  With  his  small  form  and  his  thin,  fresh-oomplexioned  face,  his  bush 
of  fiery  hair  and  his  shrill  tones,  he  sometimes  seemed  more  lilce  a  saucy  Scotch 
schoolboy  quarrelling  oyer  a  game  of  marbles,  than  a  peer  of  the  realm  de- 
bating in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  spealc  the  plain  truth,  the  general  impres- 
sion of  that  House  for  a  long  time  was  that  sheer  impudence  and  nothing  else 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  young  MacCallum  More.  The  late  Earl  of 
Derby  was  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
really  great  parliamentary  debaters  of  the  time,  and  although  not  possessed  of 
any  remarkable  capacity  as  a  statesman,  he  had  won  the  supreme  command  of  his 
party  by  his  energy,  his  force  of  character,  his  wealth  and  territorial  rank,  his 
long  experience  of  public  afi^irs,  and  his  never-failing  command  of  invective 
and  cf  declamatory  eloquence.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Derby  of  whom  Macaulay 
said  that  the  science  of  parliamentary  det>ate  came  to  him  by  instinct;  and  he 
had  been  famous,  when  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Stanley,  by 
the  prolonged  passage  of  arms  in  which  he  fairly  held  his  own  against  that 
Titan  of  debate,  Daniel  O^Connell,  who  had  crushed  up  Disraeli  as  a  steam- 
hammer  might  crush  a  cocoanut.  The  young  Duke,of  Argyll  had  the  temer- 
ity bcfoi'e  long  to  make  a  sharp  personal  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
l)eers  were  as  much  astonished  as  tlie  spectators  round  the  tilt-yard  in  "  Ivan- 
hoe,'^  when  tliey  saw  the  strange  young  knight  strike  with  his  lancets  point 
the  shield  of  tlie  formidable  Templar.  Lord  Derby  himself  was  at  first  per- 
fectly bewildered  by  the  unexpected  vehemence  of  his  inexperienced  young 
opponent.  But  he  soon  made  up  lus  mind,  and  fairly  went  for  MacCallum 
More.  He  bore  down  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyll  witli  all  the  force  of  scornful 
invective  which  he  could  summon  to  his  aid.  For  the  hour  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll was  as  completely  overthrown  as  if  ho  had  got  into  the  way  of  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  He  was  in  metaphorical  sense  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  El- 
derly peers  smiled  gravely,  si^ook  their  heads,  said  they  knew  how  it  would  be» 
and  congratulated  themselves  that  there  was  an  end  of  tlie  impudent  young 
Scotchman.  But  they  were  quite  mistaken.  MacCallum  More  knew  of 
course  that  he  had  been  soundly  beaten,  but  he  did  not  care.  He  got  up  again 
and  went  in  jnst  as  if  notliing  had  happened.  His  courage  was  not  broken; 
his  self-confidence  moulted  no  feather.  After  a  while  he  began  to  show  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  him  more  than  self-conceit  The  House  of  Lords 
found  that  the  red-liaired  lad  really  knew  a  great  deal  and  had  a  wonderfully 
clear  head,  and  they  learned  to  endm'e  his  dogmatic  and  professorial  ways. 
He  never  grew  to  be  popular  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  and  I  believe  is  not  pop- 
ular anywhere.  His  style  is  fiur  too  self-assnred  and  pedantic,  his  faith  in  his 
own  superiority  to  everybody  else  is  too  evident,  to  allow  of  his  having  many 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Moreover,  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  shown  him- 
self a  much  sounder  and  bettor  man  than  most  people  at  first  believed  him  to 
be,  he  is  far  indeed  from  holding  the  place  which  his  manner  would  seem  to 
claim  as  a  right.  He  never  could  be  in  politics  more  than  a  second-class  man ; 
and  he  is  not  even  a  remarkably  good  second-class  man.  Every  commenda- 
tion that  is  given  him  must  be  qualified.  He  has  written  one  or  two  remark- 
able books — ^for  a  duke.  He  hus  been  a  very  liberal  politician — for  a  duke. 
He  is  a  good  speaker — for  one  who  never  had  any  oi*atorioal  gift.  Of  all  the 
noblemen  who  have  been  put  into  high  office  during  my  time,  merely  because 
they  were  noblemen,  he  is^  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  the  best.    Bat 
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he  has  nothing  like  the  solid  ability  and  general  information  of  the  present 
Earl  Derby,  who  is  now  fairly  set  down  as  only  a  second-class  man.  In  force 
and  brilliancy  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who 
now  seems  unlikely,  despite  all  his  promise,  ever  to  attain  a  place  in  the  first 
cLiss.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however,  soon  got  into  high  office.  With  his 
rank,  his  talents,  and  his  energy,  such  a  thing  was  inevitable.  He  joined  the 
government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1852  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  an  office  of  great 
dignity  but  no  special  duties,  the  occupant  of  which  therefore  has  only  to  give 
his  assistance  in  council  and  in  general  debate.  Since  that  time  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  held  many  offices.  I  need  not  follow  him  through  his  vai-ious  de- 
psirtments.  Enough  to  ssiy  that  whenever  the  Liberals  are  in  power  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  always  as  a  matter  of  course  holds  some  high  office.  The  place 
he  at  present  holds — Uiat  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India — ^is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  important  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  in  1868,  lie  offered  the  place  of  Secretary  for  India  to 
John  Bright,  who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  government  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  Bright's  views  were  peculiar,  and  he  neither  saw  his  way  to 
carry  them  out  nor  cared  to  take  tlie  office  if  he  could  not  reab'ze  them,  and 
therefore  he  declined  the  offer.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  tendered  the  office  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  accepted  it,  and  has  discharged  its  duties  since  without  dis- 
credit, but  without  any  marked  success.  I  have  already  compared  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  resembles  in  a  certain 
brusqiieness  of  self-assertion,  and  who  held  tlie  office  of  Secretary  for  India 
under  tlie  Tory  government  shortly  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
ject of  tliis  sketch.  But  the  Marquis  of  Salisbui^,  Tory  and  reactionist  thongh 
he  be,  showed  a  capacity  for  government  and — what  was  least  expected  of 
him — a  sympathetic  faculty  of  undei*standing  the  wants  of  a  foreign  race,  and 
of  seeing  from  their  point  of  view,  such  as  I  do  not  suppose  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll has  ever  displayed. 

Despite  the  tranquillizing  dignity  of  growing  years,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
still  bursts  out  every  now  and  then  into  one  of  those  ebullitions  of  fervor 
which  astonished  the  House  of  Lords  so  much  in  his  younger  days.  **  Tem- 
pestuoos  eloquence  "  was  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Duke^s  speeches 
not  long  since  by  the  clever  Tory  lawyer.  Lord  Cairns.  But  the  speech — which 
I  heard — was  nither  like  that  part  of  the  tempest  wliich  is  made  up  of  the 
sudden  and  chilly  bl.-ist  that  soon  dies  away.  It  was  a  speech  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  so  far  forgot  himself,  the  place,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  high 
office  and  a  gre:it  judge,  as  to  apply  tlie  expression  "ribald  *'  to  a  very  just 
and  temperate  remonstrance  urged  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
against  a  certain  unlucky  law  appointment  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  apologized  almost  immediately  after  for  the  unparalleled  rude- 
ness of  his  language,  and  people  on  the  whole  were  rather  amazed  than 
otherwise  at  tlie  unexpected  display  of  the  old  vehemence  returning  at  so 
inconvenient  and  inappropriate  a  time.  When  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not 
vehement  he  is  rather  an  uninteresting  speaker.  He  is  fluent,  but  formal 
and  pedantic,  and  liis  speeches  are  not  brightened  by  fancy  or  humor.  As 
an  after-dinner  speaker  he  is  especially  ineffective.  To  be  heard  to  advan- 
tao^,  he  should  be  t;iken  either  in  the  sudden  heat  of  some  parliamentary 
contest,  or  else  when  addressing  from  the  lecturer's  platform  some  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  society.  In  political  life  he  has 'given  his  measure,"^ 
and  I  think  we  may  safely  assnme  that  he  will  never  be  a  great  statesman. 
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It  is  tme  that  many  English  public  men  reached  an  age  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  without  having  given  any  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
capacity  which  they  afterwards  displayed.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  only  fifty 
years  old,  and  not  many  of  our  public  men  have  much  chance  of  distingubh- 
ing  themselves  in  tlie  higher  paths  of  statesmanship  before  that  age.  Of  our 
rising  men,  those  whom  we  consider  our  younger  men,  those  who  are  only 
now  beginning  to  be  tested  in  high  office,  the  majority  are  older  than  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  is  several  years  older;  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  and  many  other  men  of  the  same  political  rank,  are  likewise 
older.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  in  office  of  the  highest  rank  years  and 
years  before  most  of  these  men  were  in  parliament  at  all.  He  began  his  pnb« 
lie  life  by  stepping  at  once  into  higher  places  than  almost  any  of  these  has  yet 
attained.  Therefore  we  may  fairly  iconsider  that  we  have  seen  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  fully  tested,  and  that  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  political  capa- 
city. He  suffers  perhaps  under  the  disadvantage  which  presses  on  the  meridian 
years  of  a  beauty  who  has  come  out  into  society  too  young.  People  remember 
her  a  belle  for  so  many  seasons  that  they  set  her  down  as  positively  pas$^e 
while  she  is  yet  young.  In  tlie  same  way  we  all  remember  tlie  Duke  of 
Argyll  as  a  public  man  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  we  cannot  help  assum- 
ing that  he  must  be  growing  old. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  sought  and,  to  some  extent, 
found  distinction  as  a  writer.  He  has  been  a  rather  frequent  contributor  to 
the  '*  Edinburgh  Review  '*  and  one  or  two  of  our  graver  weekly  periodicals, 
and  he  has  written  **  The  Reign  of  Law  "  and  '*  Primeval  Man."  I  am  not 
now  performing  tlie  part  of  a  critic,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  any  elaborate  disquisition  upon  works  which  have  already 
beeu  so  carefully  reviewed  by  the  critics  of  journals  of  the  United  States  and 
England.  But  while  I  recognize  t^ie  amount  of  thought  and  reading  shown  in 
etu;h  ("  The  Reign  of  Law  "  seems  an  especially  clever  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether the  irreconcilable),  I  cannot  believe  that  eitlier  book  would  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  if  it  had  been  written  by  an  anonymous  autlior.  There 
are  passages  of  both  in  which  the  self-reliant  composure  of  the  author  in  deal- 
ing with  great  theories  and  great  names  brings  back  the  memory  of  the  earlier 
days  when  the  astonished  peers  heard  their  strongest  champions  assailed  and 
their  most  venerable  conventionalities  set  at  naught  by  the  intrepid  young 
Duke  from  Scotland.  *'  The  Reign  of  Law  "  is  like  everything  else  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  does.  It  is  far  above  average  work.  It  would  be  sure  to  be  read 
with  attention  even  if  it  were  not  written  by  a  duke.  But  it  is  not  one  of  the 
books  that  force  tliemselves  upon  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that,  al- 
tliough  good  enough  in  tliemselves  and  worthy  of  careful  residing  when  once 
tliey  are  found  out,  stand  in  need  of  some  external  impulse  to  push  them  into 
notice.  The  name  of  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll  did  this  for  **  The  Reign  of  Law." 
The  book  is  like  its  author.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  undoubtedly  made  a 
very  good  Cabinet  Minister,  but  he  would  probably  never  have  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  if  he  had  not  been  Duke  of  Argyll  to  begin  with. 

I  have  heard  the  Duke  of  Argyll  spoken  of  by  Americans  as  "  the  radical 
Duke."  He  is  radical  in  a  manner,  that  is,  for  a  duke.  But  he  is  not  what 
Americans  would  seriously  call  radical  if  they  were  to  compare  his  political 
opinions  with  those  of  any  Englishman  of  the  advanced  party.  He  may  be 
Ciilled  radical  when  compared  with  extreme  Tories  and  reactionists.  More- 
over, he  haa  a  great  dash  of  the  philosophical  nidicalism  which  is  so  much  col- 
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titrated  of  late,  and  which  any  nobleman  may  adopt  if^  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
he  has  intelligence  and  culture;  for  at  the  present  moment  it  really  means 
Tery  little  in  the  way  of  positive  change.  According  to  Major  Pendennis»  re- 
publicanism **  sits  prettily  enough  on  a  young  patrician  in  early  life.*'  So 
philosophical  radicalism  sits  prettily  enough  on  a  peer  in  mature  life.  In 
either  case  it  is  only  an  ornament  or  a  foil ;  care  will  be  taken  that  it  is  put 
aside  if  any  occasion  shall  arise  for  doing  real  work.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
has,  however,  always  shown  himself  a  steady  Liberal,  and  gone  properly  with 
his  chiefs.  He  deserves  great  credit  for  having  been  hotter  than  some  or  most 
of  his  chiefs  during  the  American  civil  war,  for  he  took  the  right  side  and 
held  to  it  manfully.  One  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever  heard  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
deliver  was  made  in  honor  of  that  right  side  after  it  had  succeeded ;  and  the 
Duke  was  entitled  to  join  in  celebi*ating  its  success,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  believed  in  it  when  failure  seemed  possible,  and  who  had  upheld  it 
when  such  upholding  was  in  England  a  task  of  something  like  odium.  The 
speech  to  which  I  refer  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  breakfast  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  to  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Gan*ison  of  Boston.  The 
occasion  was  remarkable  in  itself;  it  was  made  still  more  so  by  some  of  the 
men  who  were  present.  Mr.  Bright  was  in  Uie  chair,  and  delivered — ^it  was 
not  very  long  before  his  illness  and  breakdown — ^the  last  really  great  speech 
of  that  long  chapter  of  his  career.  It  was  well  described  by  the  London 
**  Spectator  *'  as  **  one  of  those  grand  and  massive  speeches  in  which  more 
weight  of  moral  passion  is  concentrated  tlian  any  other  living  orator  is  capable 
of  expressing.''  It  was  delivered  in  a  low,  thrilling  tone — almost  a  monotone^ 
as  smothered  as  if  the  orator  feared  tlie  strength  of  his  own  emotions  and  the 
force  of  his  own  words,  and  kept  both  down  under  a  continued  i*estraint. 
Every  word  fell  with  measured  emphasis  on  the  ear — slow,  solemn,  musical. 
Eiirl  Russell  was  there,  and  spoke  with  quite  unwonted  energy  and  vigor,  when 
he  retracted  and  manfully  expressed  regret  for  his  mistaken  judgment  of 
President  Lingoln  and  the  policy  of  tlie  American  Grovernment.  John  Stuart 
Mill  delivered  one  of  those  marvellously  touching  speeches,  so  feeble  in  their 
delivery,  so  vacant  of  all  rhetorical  gi*ace,  but  which  become  positively  elo- 
quent by  the  virtue  of  lofty  thought,  generous  feeling,  and  pure  lucid  English. 
The  late  Rev.  Frederick  Maurice  was  there;  so  was  Professor  Huxley;  so  was 
Herbert  Spencer;  so  were  ever  so  many  other  distinguished  men  who  do  not 
often  make  an  appearance  at  political  demonstrations.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
spoke,  and  spoke  admirably.  The  occasion  to  be  commemorated,  the  victoiy 
to  be  celebrated,  were  such  as  to  engage  at  once  his  intellect  and  his  feelings, 
and  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  moments  when  he  almost  rose  to  something 
like  oratorical  dignity.  At  all  events,  ho  came  nearer  to  that  height  than  I 
bad  ever  known  him  to  do  before  or  have  ever  known  him  to  do  since. 

Will  it  seem  ungracious  if,  after  having  said  so  much,  I  remark  that  never- 
theless most  Americans  who  visit  this  country  appear  to  me  to  form  an  ex- 
travagant opinion  of  the  influence  and  intellect  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll?  On 
tlie  very  occasion  which  I  have  been  describing,  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, whom  nobody  can  i^nspect  of  any  veneration  for  mere  rank,  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  placed  the  Duke  of  Argyll  fii*st  and  foremost — '*  without  a 
peer,"  be  said— among  the  Englishmen  who,  during  the  American  civil  war, 
**  were  able  to  understand  its  nature,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  unequivocal  tes- 
timony in  behalf  of  the  right.''  Then,  after  him,  Mr.  Garris^m  went  on  to  say, 
came  *'our  respected  and  honored  chairman,  Mr.  Bright.'*  and  so  on.    I  am 
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sure  this  was  Mr.  GarrisoD^s  sincere  oonyiction — that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
really  was  the  political  and  intellectual  leader  of  the  party  who  stood  up  for  the 
right  in  England  during  tliat  struggle,  and  tlmt  Bright,  Ck>bden,  Stuart  Mill, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Francis  Newman,  Professor  Cairns,  and  otliers,  loyally  fol- 
lowed tlieir  leader.  Tiiis  is  a  sort  of  mistake  that  only  a  stranger  could  possi- 
bly make.  It  would  bo  as  reasonable  to  say  that  M.  Thiers  has  been  led  by 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  or  that  the  Germans  conquered  tlie  French  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Crown  Prince  who  directed  the  moyements  of  Moltke.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  deserves  high  honor  for  the  part  he  took  at  tliat  memorable  crisis ; 
but  his  influence  upon  England  was  simply  noUiing  when  compared  witli  tliat 
of  Bright  or  Mill,  or  even  th:it  of  Goldwin  Smith  and  Professor  Cairns.  I  am 
glad  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  on  tlie  rigiit  side,  but  it  would  not  have  matteretl 
much  even  if  he  had  not  been.  Our  dukes,  be  it  always  understood,  are  only 
ornamental  for  the  most  part.  The  Briton  is  content  to  bow  down  to  them, 
and  even  to  adore  them  socially,  and  he  likes  to  have  a  duke  as  the  nominal 
leader  of  every  movement.  But  pray  do  not  fall  into  tlie  mistake  of  supposing 
that  we  in  England  really  think  our  dukes  are  necessarily  great  men,  or  Uiat 
we  believe  tliem  capable  of  moving  tlie  political  world.  Theirs  is  a  stiite 
greatness,  a  social  greatness  altogether.  When  the  real  political  struggle 
comes,  we  only  think  about  the  real  politicians  and  statesmen.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  comparatively  a  small  man  in  politics  and  in  thought.  There  is  no 
way  of  measuring  him  by  such  men  as  Gladstone,  and  Bright,  and  Disraeli,  and 
Mill,  and  Carlyle.  A  duke  is  the  most  acceptable  figurehead  even  in  politics, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Tories  and  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  the  figurehead 
does  not  impel  tlie  vessel  or  keep  her  in  her  course,  or  bring  her  into  port. 
Take  an  inexorable  test  of  political  importance  in  England — the  manner  in 
which  speeches  are  reported.  I^et  the  Duke  of  Argyll  speak  at  some  public 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  GWlstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Bright  (if  he  were 
once  more  a  figure  on  a  platform)  were  to  speak,  and  which  the  papers  had 
not  space  enough  to  report  in  full.  Would  they  divide  the  spoils  equally,  and 
give  a  similar  condensation  of  duke  and  statesman?  Not  at  all.  The  speech 
of  the  statesman  would  be  given  in  full,  and  the  duke  would  get  whatever 
space  was  left.  The  English  are  a  practic:U  people,  even  in  their  devotion  to 
rank.  They  will  not  let  tlieir  devotion  cost  them  too  much.  They  will  bow 
to  tlie  idol,  but  for  instruction  and  work  they  turn  to  tiie  great  men. 

To  sum  up,  tlien,  Uic  Duke  of  Argyll  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  ablest 
and  the  best  of  all  the  dukes.  He  would  be  a  man  deserving  of  respect  on  his 
own  merits,  in  any  case.  If  he  had  been  born  in  the  middle  cUiss  he  would 
probably  have  made  quite  a  respectable  name  as  a  contributor  to  revievvs  and 
all  the  better  class  of  periodical  literature,  and  he  would,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
some  money,  have  found  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  time  have 
been  appointed  the  under  secretary  of  a  department.  He  would  have  been 
respected,  as  he  is  now.  for  his  high  private  character  and  his  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  people  would  perhaps  have  smiled  a  little  more  undisguisedly  than 
tliey  do  now  at  his  occasional  "bumptiousness^*  and  habitual  tendency  to 
magnify  his  oflSce.  Beyond  this  I  do  not  think  he  could  ever  have  got,  if  he 
had  begun  life  as  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  studied, 
striven,  and  succeeded  any  the  less,  although  he  was  born  to  a  dukedom. 

Justin  McCartut. 
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CHAPTER  LIU 

THE  WBTHERSL  WILL  FOB  8ALB. 

TWO  or  three  days  previons  to  Nestoria's  adventure  with  Count  Poloskij 
Walter  Lehming  hod  received  a  startling  visit  from  Edward  Wetherel. 

The  usually  collected  and  serious,  if  not  downright  sombre  young  man  was 
in  a  state  of  eager  and  cheerful  exhilaration ;  he  came  running  up  Lehming^s 
stairway,  rushed  into  l^ia  study  without  knocking,  and  tossed  a  billet  to  him 
with  the  words,  *'  Read  that*' 

Walter  glanced  over  the  bit  of  manuscript,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  anony- 
mous letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Wetherel,  the  writing  in  the  fashion  of 
print,  and  the  signature  *'  Darkness." 

••  The  will  exists,"  he  read.  •*  It  cuts  you  oflf  with  a  shilling.  You  can 
have  it,  if  you  will  pay  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  otherwise  it  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  other  heirs,  who  will  be  sure  to  take  it.  If  you  accept,  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  '  Herald,'  saying.  Terms  agreeable,  and  signing  your  name. 
Then  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  open  fuiiher  communication  with  me." 

As  Lehming  read,  his  long,  sallow,  homely,  but  sweet  face  flushed  deeply, 
and  when  he  had  finished  he  looked  up  at  Edward  with  an  expression  of  deep 
joy,  A  joy  which  he  might  not  fully  explain.  If  the  letter  were  honest,  if  Ed- 
ward had  not  fabricated  it  himself  (and  Lehming  did  not  think  of  that  imme- 
diately), then  it  appeared  certain  that  the  murderer  of  Judge  Wetherel  was 
some  commonplace,  mercenary  ruffian,  and  that  this  young  man  here  present, 
this  connection  and  friend,  was  innocent. 

**  Here  we  have  the  assassin ! "  exclaimed  Wetherel,  pacing  the  room  excit- 
edly and  i^th  countenance  uplifted.  **  Here  we  have  the  bloody  hand  showing 
itself.    The  question  is  how  to  seize  it.*' 

«*  Wonderful!"  replied  Lehming,  with  an  intonation  of  profound  gratitude. 
'*  But  what  is  to  be  done?  " 

**  I  cannot  pay  this  money,"  continued  Wetherel,  halting  with  the  bended 
head  and  folded  arms  of  reflection.  **  I  am  not  the  heir,  if  this  document  is 
found;  no,  nor  in  any  case.  But  I  think  myself  justified  in  promising  it. 
Are  we  bound  to  keep  the  truth  with  murderers?  Just  think  how  easily  this 
wretch  has  baffled  justice  thus  far.  The  authorities  of  Connecticut  gave  up 
the  search  for  him  long  ago,  and  I  suppose  wisely ;  the  criminal  was  no  doubt 
beyond  their  jurisdiction  before  his  crime  was  a  day  old.  He  came  to  New 
York  at  once;  he  came  instantly  and  instinctively  to  this  sink  of  undisturbed 
lawlessness ;  this  letter  proves  almost  positively  Uiat  he  is  here  to-day,  and  he 
has  probably  been  here  all  the  while.  Yet  for  three  months  our  force — as  the 
police  weakness  sarcastically  calls  itself— has  been  pursuing  him,  or  making 
a  show  of  pursuit.  For  three  months  I  have  been  urging  and  bribing  our  de- 
tectives and  patrols  to  keep  up  the  chase.  Not  a  word  have  the  drones,  or 
idiots,  or  scoundrels  brought  me  that  has  been  worthy  of  attention." 

**  You  speak  very  strongly,"  said  Lehming.  **  However,  considering  what 
you  have  suffered,  I  don*t  wonder.  Any  man  in  your  situation  would  suspeot 
%  thousand  things "  ^  t 
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*•  Yes,  I  do  speak  stxongly,"  interrupted  Wetlierel.  "  I  am  embittered  and 
enraged.  I  sometimes  think  that  half  oar  organiztition  of  justice,  from  tlie 
highest  officials  to  the  lowest,  is  in  league  with  crime,  or  afraid  of  it.  Just 
look  at  the  way  things  go  in  this  single  matter  of  homicide.  No  murderer  is 
ever  found  out  who  shows  forethought  in  his  sin,  or  common  prudence  in  hid* 
ing  himself.  And  when  a  man  is  caught  red-lianded,  he  is  not  promptly  and 
honestly  tried,  or  he  is  not  punished.  There  are  nearly  thirty  ass:issins  in  onr 
jails  now,  wiiom  the  law  apparently  dares  not  lay  hands  on,  or  covertly  do- 
sires  to  save.  It  is  uncivilized,  horrible  to  all  upright  souls,  terrifying  to  all 
good  citizens.  There  is  a  paralysis  of  justice  and  of  public  morality.  The 
individual  is  left  unprotected ;  he  must  defend  himself  from  crime  by  his  owa 
strength  and  cunning;  he  must  do  as  he  would  in  Calabria  or  the  Isle  of  Mur- 
derers. He  cannot  afford  scruples  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes.  Much 
as  I  hate  and  despise  deception,  I  must  personally  tell  tliis  villain  a  lie,  and 
perlia|>s  many  lies,  in  the  hope  of  entrapping  him.  I  dare  not  intrust  the 
work  to  any  one  else,  for  fear  that  it  will  not  be  done  faithfully  and  rightly,  or 
not  done  at  all.  All  my  confidence  in  the  ability  or  the  purity  of  our  correc- 
tional system  is  gone.  Besides,  whatever  else  may  happen,  I  must  clear  my 
own  name.  I  mtisl !  *"*  he  added,  with  a  passion  of  uttei'ance  which  revealed 
long  and  acute  suffering  under  tlie  imputation  of  guilt. 

**  Do  as  you  must,"  said  I^ehming,  after  a  pause  of  painful  deliberation,  for 
any  and  every  fashion  of  falsehood  was  hateful  to  him.  "  When  you  have 
learned  more,  let  me  know  if  I  can  help  you.'* 

So,  under  the  pressiu'e  of  what  seemed  relentless  necessity,  an  advertise- 
ment of  "  words  deceiving"  was  inserted  in  the  "  Herald, '  informing  **  Dark- 
ness ''  that  his  terms  were  agi'eeable.  Then  came  another  letter ;  it  offered  a 
meeting,  but  not  with  Wetherel;  some  less  formidable  messenger  must  be 
sent,  bearing  the  money;  the  place  indicated  was  a  wharf  near  the  battery, 
and  the  hour  three  in  the  morning. 

•*Iwill  go,*'  volunteered- I^hm ing,  after  Edward  had  read  the  note  to 
him.  **But  what  about  tlie  filthy  lucre?  What  soit  of  ghost  or  simulacrum 
of  it  can  I  carry?  I  must  have  something  to  hold  in  my  hands  while  I  talk 
witli  this  wretch  and  try  to  divine  who  he  is.** 

"Counterfeit  bills  would  answer  best,"  muttered  Edward,  ''They  could 
be  got  from  the  police  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  horrible  pitch  to  touch  for 
any  puri)ose." 

**  JjQi  me  have  a  simple  package  of  waste  paper,*'  said  I^hming.  *'  I  can 
do  sometliing  with  it.  I  can  at  least  make  sure  that  there  is  a  man  at  the  end 
of  this  mysterious  correspondence.  Besides,  there  are  possibilities.  Chance 
may  favor  me.  I  may  recognize  him,  may  follow  him,  may  bring  about  an 
arrest.  Of  course  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  seizing  him  myself.  Yon 
know  I  can  neither  fight  nor  run.  But  Providence  may  help.  At  the  very 
least  something  will  be  gained.  I  shall  be  able  to  testify  to  a  fact  which  will 
go  to  show — your  innocence." 

••To  think  that  it  should  need  showing!"  groaned  Wetherel.  "But  I 
thank  you.  Only,  do  you  consider  that  you  risk  violence?  This  may  be  a 
mere  trick  to  delude  a  man  with  money  about  him  into  a  place  where  he  can 
be  waylaid.  This  fellow,  too,  when  he  finds  tliat  the  package  is  a  fraud,  may 
assault  you." 

'•  I  will  leave  my  watch  and  wallet  at  home,"  replied  Lehming.  **  As  foi 
my  poor  little  carcass,  it  is  not  of  much  account,  and  I  will  risk  it.  Some  one 
must  go." 
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So  Lebming  went,  enveloped  in  an  old  loose  cloak,  and  can*ying  under  it 
a  large  sealed  package,  which  bad  such  a  preposterously  overt  air  of  sham- 
ming great  value  that  he  was  more  tlian  once  tempted  to  throw  it  away.  He 
started  at  two  in  the  morning,  for  he  had  of  course  decided  that  he  must  go  ou 
foot  to  the  rendezvous,  and  the  preliminary  throbbing  of  his  anxious  heart 
told  him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk  fast.  The  streets  were  deserted, 
even  brawlei*s  and  drunkards  having  sought  refuge  within  doors  from  tiie  keen 
December  air;  and  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  long  avenues  of  silence, 
bordered  by  monstrous  walls  which  threw  out  not  a  gleam  of  liglit,  he  hiul  an 
impression  as  if  he  were  traversing  a  necropolis.  The  only  persons  wliom  lie 
met  were  two  or  three  isolated  and  nomadic  policemen,  who  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  ti*ying  doors  to  see  if  they  were  locked.  **  I  am  doing  tlieir  work  for 
them,^^  he  Uiought  somewhat  bitterly,  and  passed  them  by  without  asking  for 
their  assistance. 

By  times  his  mind  leaped  forward  to  the  interview  which  awaited  him,  and 
sought  to  ^hion  it  into  some  shape  which  would  be  manageable  to  liis  powers. 
His  vivid  imagination  enabled  him  to  struggle  painfully  witli  incidents  wliich 
bad  not  yet  happened  and  to  take  anxious  part  in  a  dialogue  which  might 
never  be  spoken.  He  was  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  plays  a  game  of 
chess  in  his  thoughts,  striving  to  arrange  an  interminable  series  of  moves  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  make  them  sure  of  success  against  every  imaginable  coun- 
terplay,  and  fighting  with  an  adversary  who  has  even  the  unknown  to  aid  him, 
but  who  yet  must  be  beaten.  His  game  worked  badly ;  he  was  not  fitted  for 
the  fencing  of  intrigue  and  for  encounters  with  rufiians ;  and,  knowing  his  own 
weakness  in  such  matters,  he  could  not  fancy  himself  as  getting  the  better  of 
his  antagonist.  His  supposititious  controversies  with  the  mysterious  villain  of 
tlie  Battery  all  ended,  no  matter  how  often  he  recommenced  them  and  how 
eagerly  he  bent  his  mind  to  them,  in  discomfiture.  The  incognito  wormed  out 
secrets  and  divulged  none ;  he  secured  the  sealed  package  and  discovered  it 
to  be  a  sham ;  he  failed  to  exhibit  the  will,  and  successfully  hid  his  guilty 
visage.  Wearied  at  last  with  these  confusing  and  disheartening  forereachings, 
liohming  struggled  to  clear  his  brain  of  them  and  to  trust  that  the  trial  would 
bring  him  inspiration. 

^  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,**  he  murmured.  "  And  may  Heaven  help  me, 
as  it  sometimes  does  help  the  foolish.*' 

Then  another  troublous  subject  gradually  invaded  his  mind,  like  a  tide 
stealing  over  a  low  and  dikeless  land,  driving  out  of  it  all  present  life  and  con- 
firming the  future  as  a  waste.  He  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which,  if 
completely  successful,  would  prove  the  innocence  of  Edward  Wetherel;  and 
one  result,  one  morally  certain  result,  of  such  a  rehabilitation  would  be  to  give 
Kestoria  back  to  her  betrothed  lover.  He  himself  felt  sure  of  it,  and  that 
surety  was  a  dagger  to  him.  He  knew  now,  if  he  had  never  known  it  before, 
that  he  loved  the  g^rl  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength.  She  had 
never  yet  seemed  to  him,  and  indeed  we  might  also  say  that  she  had  nevei 
really  been,  so  beautiful,  so  sweet  in  her  ways,  so  noble  and  pure  and  alto- 
gelher  charming,  as  she  appeared  to  his  imagination  in  this  momentous  houi 
when  he  was  doing  his  feeble  best  to  hand  her  over  to  another.  He  rem  em* 
bered  her  smile — ^that  tender  starlight  sparkle  which  had  so  often  transmitted 
to  him  messages  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  which  had  sometimes  lighted 
np  the  dusky  abysses  of  his  humility  with  glimmers  of  trembling  hope.  He  re- 
called her  various  expressions,  her  thoughtful  face,  her  sorrowful  face,  her 
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face  of  cheer,  her  rare  face  of  ji^yety,  all  her  faces,  all  familiar  to  his  soul,  all 
capable  of  appearing  before  his  mind^s  eye  at  an  instants  summons,  or  with- 
out a  summons.  His  medititions  concerning  her  were  not  philosophical,  nor 
hardly  intelligent.  They  were  vision  and  emotion;  he  saw  and  felt,  rather 
Uian  tliought. 

It  was  a  farewell.  He  gave  her  up;  he  sacrificed  himself,  as  he  was  acca» 
tomed  to  do;  he  walked  onward  the  quicker  in  order  to  hasten  the  sacrifice. 
It  was  a  most  sorrowful  struggle,  and  every  moment  or  two  his  eyes  took  des- 
perate flights  toward  heaven  in  search  of  strength  to  bear  it,  dropping  back 
wearily  to  eartli  witli  no  other  help  than  a  suffering  sense  of  resignation.  An 
angel  passing  by  might  have  seen  a  human  dwarf  striving  to  rejoice  in  tlie 
hope  tiL'it  he  was  working  out  good  and  hiippiness  for  others,  and  meanwhile 
wiping  tlie  tears  from  his  (.-heeks.  In  this  dolorous  and  sublime  hour  of  re- 
nunciation he  would  not  forbid  himself  tears.  He  must  have  that  feeble  con- 
solation, and  he  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  It  was  surely  not  much  to  ob- 
tain, but  he  thanked  God  for  it,  so  humble  was  he.  '*Oh,  merciful  Father,*^ 
he  whispered,  **  tlianks,  thanks,  for  tears! " 

Perl  laps  a  man  is  never  so  wortliy  of  a  woman  as  when,  for  her  betterment 
and  in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  his  heart,  lie  resigns  her  to  another.  The  very 
grief  and  meekness  witli  which  he  lets  go  all  claim  to  her  brings  him  near  to 
that  divine  ideal  of  love  which  renders  all  and  requires  nothing.  Lehming, 
always  purer  of  egoism  than  most  human  beings,  was  just  now  nearly  fit,  one 
may  dare  to  say,  for  translation. 

Meanwhile  his  tlioughts  devoured  the  long  way,  as  if  they  had  been  a  cha- 
riot of  fire ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  was  surprised  by  discovering  tliat  he  had 
reached  the  Battery.  The  dark  open  space,  snowless  hs  yet  and  lighted  by 
few  lamps,  its  apparent  size  increased  by  the  breadtli  of  tlie  invisible  river  be- 
hind it,  seemed  to  him  at  first  a  daunting  desert  to  approach.  He  paused  a 
moment,  wondered  whetlier  he  should  be  waylaid,  and  then  once  more  set  for- 
ward steadf:istly.  Reaching  tlie  iron  fence  which  then  suiTounded  the  Battery, 
and  which  by  night  was  closed  to  prevent  scenes  of  disorder  and  dramas  of  crime, 
he  turned  to  the  right  and  soon  found  tlie  place  of  rendezvous.  It  was  a  small 
open  wharf,  bare  at  tlie  time  of  all  lumbering  of  merchandise,  and  of  course 
jutting  out  into  the  sombre  expanse  of  the  North  river.  As  he  glanced  along 
its  dim  edge,  feebly  illuminated  by  a  single  lamp,  he  could  at  first  see  nothing 
but  ghostly  outlines  of  shipping  in  the  stream  and  a  few  distant  lurid  gleams 
which  indicated  the  position  of  Jersey  City. 

''  This  man  means  to  sail  to-morrow  for  Europe,^*  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
baited.     «'  But  will  he  come?  *' 

Yes,  he  had  come ;  there  was  a  figure  lying  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
wharf;  and,  as  Lehming  approached,  it  rose  to  an  erect  position. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  MASK  TORN  OFF. 

The  man  who  rose  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf  to  meet  Lehming  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  long,  loose  overcoat,  furnished  with  a  hood  or  capote  which  covered 
his  hetid  and  shadowed  his  visage. 

Lehming  did  not  recognize  him ;  he  could  simply  see  that  he  was  a  tall 
man —About  as  tall  as  Wetherel ;  all  other  peculiarities  of  figure  were  shrouded 
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and  diso^ised  by  that  yoluminoas  gai*ment.  Presently,  too,  as  the  unknown 
turned  his  fivce  a  little  toward  the  wharf  lamp,  he  perceived  that  that  face  was 
masked.  The  mask  was  a  commonplace,  grotesque  afifair,  such  as  may  be 
seen  ^*hiiacing  unchangeably  through  any  toysliop  window,  and  such  txs  chil- 
dren buy  to  scare  smaller  comrades  with.  The  nose  was  proiiigious,  the  color 
of  the  lumpish  cheeks  was  gross  and  glaring,  and  the  huge  mouth  was  moulded 
to  counterfeit  a  clownish  laugh.  There  was  sometliing  preternatural! y  horrible 
in  tlie  contrast  between  Uiis  leering,  smirking  simulacrum  and  the  supposed 
homicidal  character  of  its  wearer. 

When  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  figure  Lehming  halted,  and  asked  in  a 
yoice  which  he  could  not  quite  steady,  ''Is  this  Darkness?'' 

•*  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  The  utterance,  like  tlie  shape,  was  unrecogniza- 
ble. There  was  now  a  moment  of  silence  during  which  I^hming  rallied  his 
thoughts  and  his  strength  for  fresh  speech,  meanwhile  listening  to  the  lapping 
of  the  waters  at  the  base  of  the  wharf,  and  noting  also  a  dull,  faint  thumping 
as  of  a  boat  beating  against  the  timbers.  *'  I  come  to  you,''  he  resumed,  **  from 
Mr.  Edward  Wetherel." 

•«  Vei-y  well,"  responded  the  mask.  There  was  no  doubting  or  questioning; 
the  8pe:iker  had  the  air  of  being  quite  sure  of  tlie  authenticity  and  good  faith 
of  Lehming;  it  seemed  probable  tbathe  might  have  recognized  him. 

** Have  you  tlie  paper?"  asked  the  dwarf,  after  anoUier  pause. 

*•  What  pjiper?  "  was  the  cautious  answer. 

lehming,  after  pondering  a  moment  over  tliis  reticence,  inferred  from  it 
that  he  must  fully  state  his  business,  or  the  other  would  make  no  disclosures. 

*'  I  was  sent  here,"  he  said,  **  to  receive  from  you  the  will  of  Judge  Jabes 
Wetherel,  which  you  agreed  to  surrender  to  his  nephew  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

*•  It  is  here,"  replied  the  stranger,  slightly  touching  his  breast  with  one 
band,  while  the  mask  nodded  and  leered  its  immutable  grimace,  as  if  it  were 
some  Mephistophelean  spectator  of  the  drama  who  scoffed  and  sneered  at  the 
two  human  actors. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  the  will — merely  to  make  sure  that  you  have  it?  " 
asked  Lehming. 

The  goblin  visor  shook  a  slight  negative,  and  the  hollow  voice  beneath 
it  muttered:  *'I  must  first  see  the  money." 

There  was  a  long  and  troubling  silence,  broken  only  by  the  swashing  of 
the  ripples  and  the  thumping  of  the  unseen  boat — two  sounds  which  were  very 
strange  as  being  audible  on  the  verge  of  a  great  city,  and  very  disquieting  as 
suggesting  easy  homicide  and  the  secure  escape  of  tlie  criminal.  The  disguised 
man  did  not  turn ;  the  boat  behind  and  below  him  was  evidently  his  and  no 
other's ;  at  least,  so  he  believed.  Had  he  turned,  he  would  have  seen  some- 
thing to  give  him  alarm ;  he  would  have  seen  a  face  peering  over  the  edge- 
beam,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  him.  Lehming,  while  fumbling  with  his  sealed 
package  and  debating  whetlior  he  should  hold  it  forth,  chanced  to  discover 
this  head.  At  first  he  thought  that  the  mask  had  a  comi*ade  there,  and  in  his 
nervousness  he  involuntarily  recoiled  a  pace.  But  in  the  next  breath  he  saw 
a  hand  rise  before  tlie  mysterious  head,  with  one  finger  laid  across  the  lips,  as 
if  enjoining  silence.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  police  were  at 
hand ;  that  Wetherel  might  have  thought  it  best  to  advise  them  of  the  inter- 
view; that  somehow  or  other  justice  had  stumbled  upon  the  trail  of  this  mis- 
doer.  At  all  events  a  crisis  had  come,  and  he  must  do  his  liest  to  help  it  fur- 
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ward;  he  must  engaj^e  the  attention  of  the  mask  to  keep  him  from  turning 
to  see  iiis  peril.  So  he  handed  out  his  fraudful  bundle,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing in  a  louder  voice  than  he  had  yet  used,  **  Wliere  is  the  will?  " 

''I  must  look  at  this  first,-*  returned  the  unknown,  beginning  to  tear  off  tlie 
sealed  envelope.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  doubt  whether  a  hun- 
dred thousiind  dollars  had  been  brought  him  in  the  night  by  an  unattended 
dwarf;  only  a  very  idiot  of  a  rogue  would  believe  in  sueh  an  Arabian  Nights 
adventure  without  ocular  evidence  of  its  actuality.  He  moved  a  little  nearer  to 
tlie  wharf  lamp,  and  continued  to  unroll  the  package  with  hands  that  shook 
quite  visibly,  his  visor  meanwhile  grinning  its  hideous  paper  gi-atulation.  Mean- 
time the  head  behind  him  changed  to  a  full  figure,  which  stealthily  grew  up 
on  tlie  extreme  verge  of  the  wharf,  whatever  noise  it  made  being  drowned  by 
the  lapping  of  tlie  water.  Lehming  tried  not  to  look  at  it,  for  feair  of  warning 
tlie  mask.  He  felt  sure  now  that  a  policeman,  or  perliaps  a  party  of  the  police, 
had  watched  the  outgoings  of  this  criminal  and  followed  him  to  the  rendezvous. 
In  great  trepidation,  and  dreading  by  moments  lest  his  throbbing  heart  should 
beat  him  to  the  earth  senseless,  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  awaited  the  result. 

Slowly,  with  a  deliberation  indeed  which  seemed  to  risk  all  chance  of  suc- 
cess, but  steadily  and  without  a  sound  that  could  reach  the  ear,  the  stranger 
moved  toward  the  mask  until  he  was  within  less  than  ten  feet  of  him.  Then 
he  sprang,  and  imitantly  there  was  a  furious  struggle  between  the  two,  the  one 
striving  to  escape  and  the  otlier  to  hold  fiist,  and  both  giisping  out  short,  hard 
breaths  loaded  with  curses.  Lehming  stiw  a  sparkle  between  them  as  of  drawn 
steel,  but  could  not  distinguish  which  grasped  it,  nor  whether  a  blow  was 
struck.  Fearful,  however,  that  the  policeman  would  be  hurt  or  overcome,  he 
advanced  to  give  him  aid.  But  at  this  moment  a  new  figure  appeared  on  the 
scene,  climbing  up  the  dock  and  running  toward  the  combatants.  Lehming 
had  just  time  to  notice  that  this  man,  like  the  first,  w:is  not  in  police  garb,  but 
wore  a  short  shaggy  box-coat  and  slouched  hat,  when  he  heard  some  one  mut- 
ter, as  if  through  clenched  teeth,  **  Upset  tliat  little  fellow!"  Almost  insUin- 
taneously,  and  before  he  could  think  what  the  phrase  meant,  the  hvst  arrival 
gave  him  a  fisticuff  which  laid  him  prostrate.  It  was  a  terrible  blow ;  it  be- 
reft htm  of  consciousness. 

When  he  came  to  himself  some  time  must  have  elapsed,  for  all  was  quiet 
He  lay  still  upon  the  wharf,  just  where  he  had  fallen,  with  the  lamp  dimly  shin- 
ing in  his  eyes.  He  was  chilled  through;  his  cloak  had  been  thrown  open,  as 
if  to  examine  his  clothing,  and,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  his  pockets  were 
turned  inside  out.  Raising  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  lifting  his  bruised,  ach- 
ing, dizzy  head,  he  looked  about  him.  At  a  little  distance  lay  what  seemed  a 
corpse.    It  was  the  man  with  the  capote. 

He  rose,  tottered  toward  this  man,  knelt  by  his  side,  and  surveyed  him  at- 
tentively. The  leering,  grinning  mask  was  still  on  the  face,  giving  a  horrible 
air  of  farce  to  tliis  homicidal  tragedy.  It  was  not,  however,  fiistened  tliere, 
but  had  evidently  fallen  off  or  been  torn  off,  and  then  carelessly  replaced,  per* 
hai>3  in  mockeiy.  Lehming  gently  removed  this  painted  ghost  of  hilarity, 
and  stared  at  the  uncovered  visage  with  an  amazement  which  nearly  drowned 
his  horror. 

•*  Edward ! "  he  exclaimed.    *•  No,  it  is  Poloski." 

Yes,  the  dead  man  who  lay  there,  the  man  who  had  volunteered  to  surrender 
the  will  of  the  murdered  Ju4ge  Wetherel,  was  certainly  Polosld. 

*'  It  is  the  finger  of  God,*'  continued  Lehming,  impressed  by  that  wonder 
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and  awe,  and  Uiat  instinotire,  impulsive  belief  in  the  supernaturral,  which  aro 
apt  to  descend  apon  lis  when  we  do  happen  to  see  a  gre:it  crime  followed  by 
remarkable  punishment. 

'•  Now  all  is  explained."  he  resumed  after  a  moment.  •*  Nestoria  mistook 
this  man  for  Edward.    Ah,  well,  she  will  be  happy.     He  Is  innocent." 

Me:uitime,  he  w.-is  gently  openinor  the  large  coarse  overcoat  which  envel- 
oped the  fallen  figure.  A  moisture  on  Iiis  hands  arrested  liis  attention,  and 
Jfting  tliem  to  the  liglit,  he  s:iw  stiiins  of  blood.  Then,  looking  closely,  he 
discovered  in  the  clothing  the  clean-cut  rents  of  stabs — several  stabs,  one  of 
tliem  close  to  the  heart,  if  not  penetrating  it. 

*«  What  does  this  mean?"  he  exclaimed,  looking  fearfully  around  him. 
**  Why  should  the  detecUves  leave  us  here?  " 

He  h:ul  already  searched  in  vi^in  for  Poloski's  pulse  witli  his  chilled  and 
glassy  fingers.  He  warmed  and  softened  them  between  his  lips,  and  renewed 
his  groping  for  signs  of  vitality.  There  was  no  movement — yes,  there  was  a 
feeble,  uncertain  fluttering;  or  was  it  the  beating  of  his  own  blood?  Jjiihming 
feared  this  man,  abhorred  him,  and  almost  revolted  from  touchin<r  him ;  yet 
he  bent  over  him  with  an  intense  eagerness  to  see  him  live,  dragging  at  him 
in  spirit,  one  might  say,  to  get  him  up  the  slopes  of  death.  And  Foloski  sdll 
had  breath  in  him  ;  after  some  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes.  It  was  the  first 
time  Uiat  I^hming  had  ever  had  the  gaze  of  a  vitally  injured  man  fixed  on 
his  face ;  and  lie  trembled  all  over,  every  fibre  of  his  flesh  seemed  to  quiver 
and  crawl,  with  an  agonizing  thrill  of  pity. 

♦'  Shall  I  gc  and  l>ring  help?  "  he  whispered,  stooping  elose  to  the  sufferer. 

Poloskt  did  not  at  once  reply,  but  it  was  probtibly  not  because  he  did  not 
nnderst'ind ;  for  even  a  mortally  wounled  man  does  not  become  delirious 
until  fever  arrives;  at  first,  if  he  has  his  consciousness,  he  has  his  reason. 
Tills  nian*s  silence  spmng  mainly  no  doubt  from  weaknes-s,  though  |>art1y  also, 
it  may  be,  from  fe;ir.  Who  that  Lehmiug  would  seek  would  be  likely  to 
bring  Poloski  help,  or  fail  to  bring  liim  further  harm? 

»« Yes — go,"  he  said  at  hist,  in  a  faint  gurgle,  at  the  same  time  turning  hii 
eyes  toward  the  city. 

Lehiui  ng  rose  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Battery,  trusting  that  there 
he  miglit  find  a  policeman,  should  accident  favor.  lie  ought  of  course  to  have 
secured  tlie  will  first,  but  in  his  tenderness  for  this  suft\3ring  and  seemingly 
dying  fellow  creature  he  had  not  attempted  to  rummage  for  it,  if  indeed  he 
had  not  temporarily  forgotten  it.  Poloski,  faint  as  he  doubtless  was,  remem 
bereil  it  only  too  well;  he  htid  tlie  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  and  hardnesf 
of  the  pnictised  criminal.  The  moment  he  was  left  alone  he  thrust  his  hand 
slowly  insiile  his  blood-stained  vest,  broke  open  a  loosely  stitched  scam  with 
his  ntuiibeil  fingers,  and  drew  fortli  the  document.  His  stren<£th  was  as  yet  far 
from  gone.  A  man  may  be  terribly  lacemted  and  still  retain  much  muscular 
force.  I  have  known  a  soldier,  who  had  fallen  unconscious  with  a  miui^  ball 
tliroa;^li  his  lungs,  to  recover  his  senses  and  run  a  hundred  yards  or  more  for 
covert,  there  to  fall  again  in  a  swoon.  So  Poloski,  with  five  stabs  in  his  body, 
two  of  them  sure  to  be  fatal,  w;is  able  not  only  to  secure  this  paper,  but  to 
in%ngle  it  witli  his  teeth. 

But  the  work  of  destruction  was  not  completed  when  Lehraing  i-eappeared; 
he  liad  recollected  the  will  and  he  came  running  to  save  it.  Terrible  as  such 
a  struggle  must  have  been  to  him,  he  seized  the  wotmded  man^s  quivering 
hands  and  wrenched  from  them  the  bloody  fragments. 
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••  r  Iiavo — ruined  you/'  whispered  Poloski,  with  a  ghasti}'  <^riuiace  which 
strovo  to  1)6  a  smile.  **  You — and  tliose  cursed— Dlnnefords.  You — shall  have 
—nothing." 

'Think  Heaven!"  replied  I^hming  with  honest  gladness.  '*  It  is  as  it 
shonll  be.    Justice  has  been  done  by  hands  most  strangely  called  to  it." 

Poloski  stared  at  him;  but  the  stare  was  tliatof  a  fading  consciousness;  he 
was  once  more  swooning.  His  eyes  had  scarcely  closed  when  new  actors  ap- 
peared uix)n  tlie  scene.  As  Jjehming  was  gathering  up  and  putting  into  his 
pockets  the  smaller  tatters  of  tlie  will  he  heard  footsteps  advancing  rapidly 
down  tlie  wliarf,  and  presently  saw  two  men  enter  the  circle  of  liglit  about  him. 
One  of  tliem  was  Edward  Wetherel  and  the  other  detective  James  Sweet. 

•*  You  are  alive  then!"  exclaimed  Edward,  joyfully.  "I  have  suffered 
horrors  about  you.  It  was  a  foolisli  plan  and  a  foolish  risk.  I  could  not  help 
coming  to  see  what  \uu\  liappened.  But,"  and  here  he  glanced  at  tlie  pros- 
trate Poloski,  **  what  is  that?" 

••  Jiminy!  it's  tlie  Poloski  chap!"  exclaimed  Sweet,  who  had  already  dis- 
covered tlie  body  and  coolly  squatted  himself  to  inspect  it.  **  And  hain't  he 
been  skewered,  though?  I  say,  Mr.  I^hming,  but  youVe  had  a  busting  old 
time  witii  him,"  he  added,  glancing  witli  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  little 
man,  whom  he  regardHvl  as  the  conqueror  of  Poloski  in  single  combat. 

''I  was  t-ilking  witli  him  when "  Lehming  began  to  explain.    Then  he 

turned  to  Wetlierel  and  whispered  rapidly,  ••  He  tore  up  the  will,  but  I  have 
the  pieces.  I  was  Uilking  with  him,"  he  resumed  aloud,  '*  when  some  men 
cHml)ed  up  over  tlie  wharf  and  assaulted  him,  knocking  me  down  and  going" 
off  befi>re  I  recovered.    I  hjid  an  idea  that  they  were  police  or  detectives." 

••  Detectives?  "  interrupted  Sweet.  "The  devil!"  heat  once  argued  ad- 
reisely.  *' Detectives  wouldn't  cut  him  up  that  way  and  then  leave  him; 
they'd  want  tlie  rewards.  Some  of  his  own  private  friends  done  tliis — some 
of  Riley's  gang  most  probably — bet  you  what  you  like  it  was  Kiley*s  gang — gr> 
you  my  whole  pile  on  it.  What's  he  got  in  his  mouth?"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing once  more  to  the  pallid  face  under  his  elbow.  **  It's  a  piece  of  ^per,  by 
Jove!    He's  been  tryin*  to  swallow  it." 

Inserting  his  horny  fingers  into  Poloski's  mouth,  he  unlocked  the  teeth  wltli 
Bome  difficulty,  extricated  a  Uttereii  scrap  of  paper,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 

**  Ijoiik  here!"  he  went  on;  **  this  concerns  you  gents.  There's  Wetherel 
on  this." 

'*Jabez  Wetherel?"  asked  both  Edward  and  Lehming,  as  they  eagerly 
bent  over  him.  '*No,"  addeii  the  former.  "Only  Wetherel,  and  not  the 
•whole  of  tliat.    Tlie  signature  is  destroyed." 

'*Tke  signature!"  excUimed  Sweet,  aghast  with  sudden  comprehension. 
**  What!  was  this  the  will?  The  Wetherel  will?  And  Poloski  had  it?  Then 
*he  was  the  murderer.  So  that  was  wliat  this  night's  business  was  alxmt.  Oh» 
Mr.  Wolherell  you've  played  it  rough  on  me.  YouVe  cut  me  out  of  the  re- 
wards. You  brought  me  here,  an'  kep*  me  a-waitin',  an'  never  told  me  a  thing 
when  I  could  a  caught  the  man." 

"I  only  brought  you  because  I  accidentidly  met  you,"  replied  Wetherel,  a 
little  moved  by  tliis  naive  groan  of  distress,  wrenched  from  the  detective's  in 
most  pocket.    '*  You  had  failed  completely  so  far.    Never  mind.    You  shall  be 
well  paid." 

Somewhat  comforted,  Mr.  Sweet  touched  Poloski  with  his  boot  and  fell  to 
moralizing.     **  Se  this  is  the  way  the  world  goes,  is  it?    Accident  is  the  Bom. 
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Here  is  the  Wdtherel  Case,  what  Fve  heen  workin^  at  for  Uiree  months  and 
more,  bast  open  all  bj  itself.  Police  ain^t  nowhere.  Deteotiyes  don't  count. 
Jnstioe  takes  the  back  seat.  Well,**  he  sighed,  lacing  abont  upon  Lehmiiig, 
^yon  are  a  lucky  customer.  You  git  the  swag,  I  s*pose.  A  round  twenty 
tbousan*!  By  jiminy,  some  fellows  hit  it»  aim  where  they  will! "  he  sighed 
again,  surveying  the  misshapen,  heavy-laden  Lehming  with  really  pathetio 
envy. 

The  dwarf  might  have  said,  **  I  hare  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  lost  it 
glailly,'*  but  he  did  not  say  it,  nor  think  of  it.  He  turned  to  Edward  and 
asked  anxiously,  "  Can  you  tell  whether  this  man  is  still  living?  ** 

**  I  tliink  not,**  hesitated  Wetherel,  seeking  in  vain  with  his  chilled  fingers 
for  Polo6ki*8  pulse.    **  I  cannot  be  sure  yet,  but  he  seems  to  me  d«*ad.** 

Lehming  shuddered.  "Without  one  call  to  preparation!**  he  thought; 
•*  why  did  I  not  utter  it?  *' 

An  instant  later,  worn  out  with  the  labor,  hardship,  and  anxiety  of  this 
trage<iy  which  was  now  over,  he  sat  down  on  the  rimy  planlcs  of  the  wliarf^  very 
iaint. 

^  Hurry  off  and  get  a  hack,**  said  Wetherel  to  Sweet.  **  He  most  be  taken 
Home.*' 


CHAPTER  LV. 

VACB    TO    VACS. 

I^  WAS  a  long  time  before  Lehming  awoke  from  his  swoon,  and  when  he 
did  recover  his  senses  he  found  himself  exceedingly  weak,  as  if  he  had  barely 
esoapetl  ftt>ni  the  strangling  ooil  of  death. 

But  he  was  in  good  hands,  for  he  had  been  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Dinneford,  and  tliat  tender  mother  in  Israel  had  had  him  put  to  bed,  and  was 
now  wsfeching  over  him. 

"  There,  go  to  sleep  again,**  were  the  first  words  that  he  heard  on  opening 
his  eyes.     **  Ton  can't  do  better  than  sleep.** 

**  Yes — ^I  can  do  better,**  he  whispered  after  a  minute  of  vacant  gazing, 
during  widch  his  memory  of  the  past  and  his  full  intelligence  of  the  present 
returned  to  him.    ••  Where  is  Nestoria?  ** 

**  Must  you  see  her  now?*'  objected  Mrs.  Dinneford,  not  in  the  least  guess* 
ing  how  much  the  girl  was  to  liim,  but  merely  Judging  him  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion witli  any  one.    **  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  bear  it?  ** 

**  I  can  bear  it  best  now,**  murmured  Lehming,  his  mind  fixed  on  the  fad 
that  he  must  surrender  Nestoria  to  Edward,  and  feeling  that  he  could  do  it 
easiest  in  tliis  liour  of  weakness,  which  was  so  near  to  unoonsciousness. 

Mrs.  Dinneford  went  out,  but  almost  immediately  returned,  leading  the 
girl  by  the  arm  and  prattling  cheerfully :  **  She  was  Just  dressed,  and  bent  oa 
seeing  yon.** 

Nestoria  came  up  to  the  bedside  in  her  quiet,  quick  way,  took  Lehming*s 
band,  and  whispered,  ''My  poor,  dear  fiiend! *' 

*•  I  have  found  the  will,**  he  said  at  once,  while  something  like  a  tear  glis* 
lened  in  his  eyes.    *'  Poloski  had  it.** 

**  He  was  the  murderer,'*  added  Nestoria.  Lehming  looked  up  at  her  with 
surprise,  she  liad  spoken  so  promptly  and  assuredly. 

**  I  saw  him  yesterday,**  she  continued.  **  I  thought  he  was  Edward — ^Mr 
Wetlierel.  Wlien  I  found  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Wetherel  I  felt  surethat  he 
must  bo  the  murderer.**  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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*' And  joa  had  believed  Edward  guilty  P  **  asked  Mrs.  Dinneford. 

Nestoria  fell  npon  her  knees,  buried  her  lace  in  tlie  bedclothes,  and  sobbed 
fiolently,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  **01i,  what  injustice!" 

*'  I  8:1  w  him  by  night,*'  she  went  on  after  a  while.  **  And  they  do  sorely  re- 
semble e:icli  other.  I  thought  he  was  Edward.  I  was  sure  of  it.  But,  oh, 
what  injustice!  I  can  never  forgive  myself.  He  never  can  forgive  me.  No 
man  could  forgive  such  an  imputation.  And  from  i)ie  especially,  whc  was 
lK>und  to  believe  in  him,  and  had  promised  to  tnist  him !  Oh,  it  is  unpardona- 
ble! And  I  was  all  wrong — wrong  all  the  way  through.  I  have  been  wrong 
in  concealing  tliis  thing.  I  should  have  spoken;  I  should  have  told  what  I 
knew— or  thought  I  knew.  Then  there  might  have  been  an  explanation.  The 
trutli  might  have  come  to  light  long  ago.  Wliat  misery  I  have  made  for  my 
self  and  others  by  disobeying  my  conscience!  I  sliall  never  be  forgive, 
eitlier  on  eartli  or  in  heaven.** 

•*  We  have  all  been  wrong,**  whispered  Lehming,  venturing  to  put  his  sal- 
low hand  on  her  sunny  head.  **My  hiding  of  you  was  wrong.  My  not  insist- 
ing with  you  for  an  immediate  divulgence  of  the  truth  was  wrong.  It  wiis  of 
a  piece  with  the  general  lack  of  proper  feeling  in  Americii  toward  crime.  I 
have  done  what  soft-hearted  people  do  who  sign  |>ctitions  for  mercy  to  assas- 
sins. I  have  done  what  unfaithful  policemen  and  Jurymen  and  judges  and 
governors  do.  I  have  sought,  witli  a  false  and  unwise  and  sinful  pity,  to  shield 
sin  from  punishment.  Even  when  I  fully  believed  Eilward  to  be  guilty,  I 
wanted  to  save  him  from  the  gallows,  or  at  least  to  put  off  justice.  We  have 
been  wrong,  and  I  more  tlian  all,  for  I  knew  it.  It  has  turned  out  well;  but 
not  tlirough  our  merits— only  tlirough  tlie  compassion  of  God.  But  as  He  lias 
benignly  directed,  so  I  trust  that  He  will  patiently  pardon.*' 

**How  can  we  doubt  the  infinite  mercy?  **  broke  in  cheerful,  confident  Mrs. 
Dinneford,  always  retvdy  to  be  a  medium  for  he:ivenly  revelations,  especially 
tliose  of  a  conifort:ib1e  character.  **  Haven't  we  been  already  guided  «nd  de- 
livered in  Uie  most  wonderful,  long-suftering.  salvatory,  reassuring,  convinc- 
ing manner?  What  might  have  happened  to  us  but  for  these  gracious  deal- 
ings? What  if  that  murderer  had  been  permitted  to  carry  away  Alice  to  some 
of  his  dens  of  blood?  But  Apollyon  was  beaten  there,  and  at  every  point;  and 
tliose  who  combated  him  have  been  brought  through  victorious,  in  spite  of 
tlieir  errors;-  and  they  will  have  undeserved  forgivenes*s  as  surely  as  tlicy  liave 
bad  undeserved  succor.  And  as  for  you  two  little  creattires  falling  into  ag- 
onies of  remorse  about  what  has  befallen,  why  it  is  cerUiinly  tlie  most  extraor- 
dinary sight  that  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear 
two  pet  lambs  go  to  groani*^«:  over  their  sins  because  the  wolf  had  killed  tlie 
watclidog.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  our  Heavenly  Father  had  no  worse  chil- 
dren tlian  you,  it  would  be  a  very  respectable  family.  Of  course,  I  don  t  want 
to  encoui-age  yon  to  boast  yourselves  in  the  face  of  tlie  divine  perfection.  As 
Tupper  s:iys.  Humility  mainly  becometli  a  man  in  converse  with  his  Maker. 
But  tiiere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  child  of  Adam  dealing  over-striutly  ^*itli  him- 
self, and  holding  himself  to  account  as  if  he  were  a  god  instead  of  a  feeble, 
soft-hearted,  muddle-headed  mortal,  and,  in  short,  exalting  himself  under  pre- 
tence of  a  superhuman  responsibility  and  contiition.  It*s  as  though  a  butterfly 
should  claim  that  he  was  Uie  chief  of  sinners,  because  he  failed  to  fly  as  high 
as  an  eagle,  or  as  tiiough  the  automaton  trumpet-player  should  put  on  dust  and 
ashes  because  he  blew  a  poorer  tune  than  tlie  man  who  invented  him.  I  do 
oelieve  that  you  two  Imve  done  the  best  th<it  God  gave  you  the  sense  and  heart 
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to  do.  Let  OS  forget  oar  little  selves  and  our  infinitesimal  shortcomings,  in 
sarvejing  the  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  of  Deity.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  all  has  ended  well  enough  to  make  all  worthy  souls  turn  their  various 
murmurs  into  a  song  of  content.  Here  is  this  poor  murderer  dead,  as  Edward 
just  now  sends  word  to  me ;  gone  off  after  a  short  revival  of  consciousness,  in 
whicli  he  talked  about  his  Origins  of  Speech,  and  wanted  some  charitable  body 
to  finish  them  for  him ;  but  not  suffered  to  depart  until  he  had  confessed  his 
crime  in  the  hearing  of  the  police,  and  so  cleared  the  innocent.  And  here  are 
all  tlie  rest  of  us  spared  to  see  the  unravelling  of  this  bloody  web  of  mystery, 
and  knowing  each  other  to  be  guiltless.  There  is  our  crowning  mercy.  No 
more  suspicions  of  ensanguined  foot-tracks  in  our  midst !  No  Cain  among  us 
with  a  mark  on  his  forehead !  What  an  awful  scene,  by  the  way,  that  is  in 
*  Macbeth '  where  Lady  Macbeth  washes  and  washes  her  hands  in  vain!  Our 
hands  are  clean,  and  we  know  it.  Wliat  we  have  done  of  evil  is  to  suspect 
wrongfully.  We  must  bow  down  to  Edward  and  ask  his  pardon.  I  shall  send 
a  note  to  him  at  once." 

She  paused  in  her  torrent  of  speecli,  glanced  anxiously  and  yet  with  a  hu- 
morous expression  at  the  girl  beside  her,  and  then  asked,  *'  Sliall  I  say  any- 
thing for  you,  Nestoria?  '* 

'*I  wrote  to  him  last  night,**  replied  Nestoria,  looking  Mrs.  Dinneford  full 
in  the  (ace  witli  that  frankness  and  limvery  whicli  her  eyes  always  hsid.  **  I 
told  him  how  I  liad  suspected  him,  and  how  I  had  come  to  believe  him  inno- 
cent.    I  asked  his  pardon.    He  will  get  the  letter  to-day.'* 

**  And  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  he  will  come  here,**  said  Mrs.  Dinneford  with 
smiling  excitement,  as  of  a  woman  who  sees  a  bridal  at  hand. 

**  I  should  not  think  he  would  ever  wish  to  see  me  again,*'  murmured  Nes- 
toria, shaking  her  golden  head  sorrowfully. 

Mrs.  Dinneford  merely  patted  the  girl  on  the  shoulder;  she  believed  that 
an  hour  of  purest  happiness  was  coming  to  her;  but  sympathetic  and  garru- 
loos  as  she  was,  she  would  not  forestall  it  by  babbling.  Lehming,  meanwhile, 
his  pallid  (ace  propped  up  by  a  pillow,  gazed  at  Nestoria  with  an  indescribable 
tenderness,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  which  would  soon  Im  hers.  He  felt  sure  that 
■he  did  not  even  g^ess  of  his  love  for  her,  and  tlie  fact  that  he  had  never  re- 
vealed it  gave  him  some  small  gladness.  Had  she  known  it,  the  knowledge 
miglit  have  trtiubled  her  now,  when  her  other  troubles  were  departing.  Balm 
though  her  pity  miglit  have  been  to  him,  he  would  not  have  purchased  it  at 
the  cost  of  any  diminution  of  her  happiness,  so  entirely  had  he  given  her  his 
OBsellish  affection. 

Some  hours  later,  while  Mrs.  Dinneford  and  Nestoria  were  together  in  the 
parlor,  the  door  bell  suddenly  fell  into  a  violent  agitation,  and  the  girl  divined 
the  arrival  of  Edward  Wetherel.  Slie  turned  pale  at  once,  and  caught  her 
hostess  by  tlie  sidrt  of  the  dress,  whispering,  **I  cannot  see  him  alone.** 

The  warm-hearted  lady  took  lior  by  the  shouldei's,  pushed  her  gently  back 
Qpon  a  sofa,  kissed  her,  and  left  the  room.  When  Edward  entered  he  saw  his 
betrotlied  sitting  moveless  and  seemingly  unable  to  move,  her  cliildlike  face  at 
pale  as  it  could  be,  and  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  a  kind  of  fascination  of 
dreadful  expectancy.  He  knew  at  once  that  the  letter  which  she  had  written 
him,  imputing  great  wrong  to  herself,  and  humbly  begging  his  forgiveness,  had 
been  no  mere  verbal  exaggeration,  and  no  statement  of  momentary  emotion, 
bat  an  honest  overflow  of  deep  remorse  and  penitence.  His  very  flesh  shook 
with  pity  for  such  trouble,  and  with  longing  to  put  an  instant  end  to  it.    With- 
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out  a  word  he  advanced  sofUy  to  her,  knelt  on  one  knee  at  her  feet,  took  both 
her  bands  in  liis  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

**Oh,  no,  no,  no!  I  am  not  worthy,"  broke  oat  Nestoria,  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  *'  You  must  not  show  me  any  kindness.  You  must  not  like 
me.  I  am  unworthy  of  your  trust.  I  have  wron j:ed  you  dreadfully  and  un- 
pardonably." 

**But  you  have  righted  me,"  replied  Edward,  rising  and  taking  a  seat  by 
her  side,  while  still  holding  her  hands.     **  You  believe  in  me  now?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  know  now  that  you  are  good,"  said  tlie  girl,  sobbing  so  violent]  j 
that  lier  words  were  hardly  distinguishable.  **  I  know  that  you  are  far  bettor 
than  I  am,  very  far  better  than  I  have  been.  I  cannot  talk  about  it.  Did  yoa 
get  my  letter?    Did  you  read  where  I  asked  your  pardon?  " 

**  I  did,  and  I  pardoned,"  he  answered,  comprehending  her  intense  humil- 
iation and  remorse,  and  believing  that  the  blunt  assurance  of  forgiveness  would 
not  pain  but  comfort  her.  **  Do  you  still  blame  yourself?  I  do  not.  Appear- 
ances were  darkly  against  me.  Tlie  life  that  I  had  led  was  my  condemna- 
tioii.  What  a  life  it  must  have  been,  and  was!  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon 
for  being  such  a  ni^an  as  that  you  could  reasonably  believe  great  ill  of  me.  I 
ought  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  not  you  mine.  Well,  I  trust  that  I  have 
changed.  I  am  at  your  feet  once  more.  I  ask  you  again  to  judge  whether  I 
am  wortliy  to  be  your  husband.     Will  you  take  me?  " 

**  Oh,  I  musi  not,"  groaned  Nestoria.  **  It  would  l>e  so  wrong  in  me,  after 
all  I  have  done!  Don^t  yon  think  I  need  any  punishment?  "  she  burst  out  ve- 
hemently. **  Don't  you  see  that  you  and  everybody  ought  to  punish  me?  I 
have  broken  my  word  to  you  and  my  faith  with  society.  I  am  a  wicked, 
wicked  woman." 

"  No,  no ! "  pleaded  Edward.  •'  Don't  say  that ;  at  least  not  now.  We  will 
talk  of  your  responsibility  to  society  another  time.  What  you  did,  you  did 
for  love  of  me,  and  I  can  only  hold  you  the  dearer  for  it.  Do  submit  your 
mind  and  heart  to  mine.    Do  answer  my  question." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  drew  her  gently  close  to  him  and  forced  her 
to  lay  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

**Oli,  I  am  so  weak  against  you!"  whispered  Nestoria,  a  calmer  expree- 
sion  stealing  over  her  convulsed  face.    '*  I  am  so  unable  to  resist  yon! " 

'* Then  you  will  be  engaged  to  me  once  more?  "  he  begged.    **  Will  you?  ** 

With  a  sigh  which  had  the  echo  of  sobs  in  it,  Nestoria  murmured  broken ly» 
••If  you  wish  it — if  you  will  have  it  so — I  must — ^yes." 

**  But  I  alone  will  be  engaged,"  she  continued,  as  he  drew  her  closer  and 
kissed  away  her  tears.  **  You  shall  be  free.  You  shall  turn  me  off  whenever 
you  wish.    Promise  it,  Edward!    Do  you?" 

**  No,"  he  replied,  holding  lier  face  between  his  hands  and  looking  down 
into  her  eyes  with  a  smile.    **  I  bind  myself  to  you  forever." 

••Oh,  how  can  you!"  she  exclaimed,  giving  up  the  contest  and  letting  her 
head  fall  on  his  breast. 

After  she  had  lain  there  a  little  while  she  suddenly  caught  up  one  of  hia 
hands  in  both  hers,  and  before  he  could  prevent  her,  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  It 
was  an  instinctive,  unpremeditated,  passionate  gesture  of  joyful  humiliation, 
absolute  confidence,  and  absorbing  love.  It  apprised  him,  as  perhaps  noUiin||^ 
else  could  have  done,  that  he  had  given  his  heart  to  a  heart  which  was  alto- 
gether  his,  and  which  by  its  power  of  affection  was  worthy  of  all  that  he  could 
give. 
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Herein,  that  is  to  say  in  her  capacity  of  living  for  oUiers,  lay  Uia  greatness 
of  this  simple  girl,  such  greatness  as  she  could  cLiiin.  Amid  all  her  ignorance 
of  the  world,  amid  her  incompleteness  of  education  and  her  youUifuI  limita- 
tions of  thought^  amid  her  resultant  errors  of  judgment  and  of  condui^t,  site 
was  possessed  by  a  heroic  self-abnegation  and  an  almost  superhuman  afl'ection. 
Even  when  this  man  by  her  side  had  appeared  to  her  quite  dead  in  trespiissei 
and  sins,  she  had  still  so  loved  him  that  she  could  not  denounce  him  to  just 
punishment,  and  could  not  but  continue  to  hope,  agaiust  tlie  evidence  of  her 
senses,  in  his  innocence,  and  was  willing  to  bear  every  extremity  of  suffering 
for  his  sake.  Indeed,  the  central  fact  of  her  story  is  simply  this,  tliat  in  some 
natures  love  is  lord  of  all,  ennobling  them  in  spite  of  mis4loing. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  has  appeared  in  tills  story  no  grand  triumph 
of  conscience  or  of  wisdom,  recommendable  for  wide  imitcitiou.  Nestoria,  a 
merely  linite  and  fragile  creature,  has  been  guided  by  pungent  emotion  rather 
than  by  cool  and  hurge  reflection.  But  at  least  her  emotions  have  not  con- 
cerned her  alone;  she  has  not  lived,  as  a  seltish  woman  in  her  place  might 
have  done,  to  **  enjoy  herself"  and  to  **  have  a  good  time '';  slie  has  been  lov- 
ing enough  to  bear  through  dolorous  months  Uie  burden  which  seemed  to  be- 
long to  another.  And  with  regard  to  her  one  evil  deed,  tlie  pendstent  con- 
cealment of  a  supposed  criminal,  we  may  allege  in  her  excuse  that  circum- 
stances had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  singular  difficulty,  and  Uiat  tliose  cir- 
oomstanoes  had  been  prolonged  by  the  immoral  inefficiency  of  our  judicial 
system,  so  that  American  society  must  shoulder  a  part  of  her  blamewortliiness. 

Well,  she  had  fought  out  her  wretched  tnittle,  and  now  she  was  receiving 
tier  reward.  She  was  lying  on  the  heart  of  a  man  intelligent  enough  to  divine 
wlna  stings  of  terror  and  of  conscience  she  liad  borne  for  his  sake,  aud  grate- 
fully loving  enough  to  cover  t>oth  her  bygone  sorrows  and  her  clinging  r^ 
morse  with  a  flood  of  consolation. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  THEM  ALL. 

**AhI  this  cannot  last— thb  ought  not  to  last,'*  Nestoria  exclaimed  of  a  snd 
den,  drawing  herself  back  from  Edward  and  looking  him  in  the  lace  with  a 
stnuige  mixture  of  fear  and  joy. 

**  I  am  too  happy,**  she  went  on.  '*  I  do  not  deserve  any  such  happiness. 
It  will  be  surely  taken  away  from  me,  unless  I  become  more  worthy  of  it.  I 
must  strive  in  some  way  to  be  more  fit  for  it  tlian  I  have  boeu  and  am.  Do 
you  know  what  I  have  long  tliought  that  I  must  do  as  soon  as  this  mystery 
should  clear  away  and  I  could  see  to  stir?  I  have  felt  that  I  must  pass  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  suflering  to  do  good,  instead  of  sufiering,  as  I  have  done,  to 
do  eviL  I  have  wanted  to  go  as  a — missionary,**  she  faltered  out,  witli  a 
piteous,  pleading  gaze  into  his  eyes,  as  if  doubting  whether  he  would  let  her 

go- 

We  know  already  that  Wetherel  was  of  tlie  firm  and  even  masterful  caste 
of  souls,  such  as  his  ancestors  had  mostly  been  before  him,  in  sjlite  of 
their  prevailing  devoutness;  but  the  look  of  tenderness  which  he  now  bent 
upon  Nestoria  showed  that  over  her  he  intended  to  hold  no  sceptre  of  unper- 
•oastve  rule.  This  one  being  was  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  him,  tlie  asso- 
oiated  monarch  of  their  united  life,  at  least  so  far  as  she  should  desire. 
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**  My  dear  ohiUl,  our  existence  is  to  be  one/*  be  said  gently,  at  the  same 
time  kisbing  ber  Imnds.  '*I  do  not  wish  to  dissuade  you  from  obttyiiig  your 
conscience,  nor  from  going  where  you  can  do  the  most  good  to  oUitn's.  But 
must  we  not  consider  also  wliere  I  can  be  useful?  You  are  already  i>ossessed 
of  a  foreign  language  which  will  enable  you  to  be  at  once  of  wortli  on  a  mis- 
sion. I  sliould  have  to  study  years  to  acquire  tliat  language.  Moi*eovcr,  I 
have  not  even  a  profession;  there  are  more  years  of  waiting  and  prepsmiUon ; 
and  meanwhile  life  is  hurrying  by.  Tlien,  on  the  otiier  hand,  among  my  own 
counti7men  there  is  work  all  ready  for  me,  and  more  tlian  I  can  do.  If  1 
am  forced  to  retain  a  portion  of  my  uncle's  estate,  I  slmll  have  means  to  enler 
upon  large  pliilantliropies,  such  as  I  can  myself  oversee.  I  have  tliought  this  lUl 
over  many  times  already,  and  decided  tliat  I  can  be  usefullest  in  America.  Oh, 
there  are  huge  plans  for  doing  good  in  my  poor  head,**  he  added,  with  ivn  ai)ol- 
ogeticiil  smile.  ''  But,  grandiose  as  they  ai-e,  they  may  come  to  sometliiug. 
Will  you  not  let  your  decision  wait  until  you  can  hear  about  them?  " 

**  Ah,  yes,**  sighed  Nestoria,  conscious,  and  joyfully  conscious,  too,  despite 
her  scruples,  of  tliat  weakness  of  love  which  trusts  all  to  tlie  love  of  a  stronger 
soul.  **  You  must  bo  considered.  You  can  do.far  more  in  the  world  than  I. 
You  must  not  be  planted  in  poor  earth  because  I  might  grow  there  to  my  own 
•aitisfaction.    I  leave  everything  to  you.** 

It  was  not  a  painful  act  of  submission,  although  she  did  for  an  instant  have 
a  vague  fear  lest  she  were  doing  wrong,  and  lest  her  fretful  conscience  might 
some  day  assault  her  l>ecause  of  it. 

And  now  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Nestoria  ran  away  to  hide  her  happi- 
ness, rusiling  out  of  one  door  as  Mrs.  Dinneford,  Alice,  and  Lehming  entered 
by  anotlier.  The  elder  lady*s  eye  sought  WetherePs  face  with  a  cordial  yet 
humorous  glance  of  inquiry. 

**  It  is  all  as  it  should  be,**  said  the  young  man ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Dinne- 
ford smiled  with  pleasure,  while  Lehming,  too  shrewd  at  guessing,  turned 
pale. 

Then  there  was  much  talk  about  the  adventure  of  the  past  night,  the  won- 
derful discovery  and  punishment  of  the  murderer,  and,  in  short,  about  the 
whole  Wetherel  Affair. 

*«  Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  settled,**  said  Edward.  "  That  is  the  own- 
ersnip  of  this  estate.  I  have  pieced  the  will  togetlier  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
shown  it  to  a  lawyer.  He  says  that  it  is  worthless.  The  signature  of  the  tes- 
tator is  torn  off  and  partly  destroyed.  The  signatures  of  tlie  witnesses  have 
entirely  vanished.  The  provisions  are  more  or  less  incomplete.  In  short,  it 
is  worthless.     I  am  the  heir.** 

**  It  is  well,**  assented  Lehming,  in  a  firm  voice,  while  Mi*s.  Dinneford  and 
Alice  uttered  some  murmur  of  assent,  which  was  naturally  less  clear  and 
emphatic. 

•*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose,"  continued  Edward.  ••  I  propose  to  pay 
in  full  the  legacies  to  pliilanthropio  and  religious  objects,  so  fur  as  they  can 
l>e  made  out  or  inferred.  60  much  must  be  done  out  of  respect  to  the  life- 
long character  of  tlie  dead  as  a  lover  of  his  fellow  men  and  of  his  Maker. 
You  agree  to  that,  I  see.  But  after  that,  what?  You  must  admit  tliat  it  is  a 
weighty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  delicate  question.  I  liave  tried  to  decide  u)H>n 
some  plan  of  division,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself.  I  have  offered 
you  the  whole,  and  you  have  refused.  Nor  will  I  take  the  whole.  There  we 
are  at  a  deadlock.    You  three  must  help  me  out.** 
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^K  reminds  me,^  put  in  Mrs.  Dinneford,  "of  the  &Torite  exhortation  of  % 
pious*  speechless  deacon  whom  I  used  to  know.  '  Brethren,^  he  used  to  say, 
prayer-meeting  after  pnijer-meeting,  *  breUn*en,  we  mustn^t  have  too  much 
delicacy.'  Wliat  the  good  old  slow  creature  meant  by  it  I  never  could  im« 
agine,  nor,  I  dare  say,  he  eitlier.  But  it  applies  to  our  situation  surely.  We 
are  bothered  by  too  much  delicacy.  Somebody  ought  to  speak  plainly  and  is 
business-like  fashion;  and  when  it  comes  to  business,  I  say  let  the  men 
begin.'* 

**  Certainly, '^  nodded  Wetherel.  *'  Come,  Walter,  yon  are  a  just  man ;  tell 
•8  what  sliall  be  done.'' 

"  I  have  a  wliim,'*  replied  Lehming  with  a  smile — **  I  have  a  whim  which 
settles  my  portion.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  fairly  claim  the  rewards,  all 
of  tliem ;  tliose  offered  by  tlie  authorities  and  by  the  estate,  those  offered  for 
the  discoveiy  of  Miss  Bernard  and  of  the  crimintd.  They  come  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  That  sum  will  just  serve  me.  I  claim  it,  and  no  more. 
Don't  interrupt  me,  Eilward.  You  called  on  me  to  Judge  this  case.  Well,  as 
lor  these  excellent  Dinneford  ladies,'*  he  continued,  smiliug  from  one  to  an* 
other,  "  they  ought  surely  to  be  as  liberal,  or  magnanimous,  or  just,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  between  tlieni,  as  I  am  alone.  I  give  up  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion which  doesn't  belong  to  me.  Let  tliem  club  togetlier  and  do  the  same. 
That  leaves  tliem  a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  is  not  pinching  poverty,  even 
in  these  times.  As  for  the  heir  at  law,''  turning  to  Wetlierel,  *'  let  him  take 
his  half  million  and  hold  his  peace.  Tliere,  you  have  my  arbitration,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will  oppose  it.'* 

There  was  a  general  smile,  wliich  was  clearly  one  of  satisfaction,  and 
which  ended  the  discussion.  In  short,  such  were  the  terms  according  to  which 
tliis  fastidiously  delicate  matter  of  settling  the  Wetherel  estate  was  finally  de* 
cided.  The  Dinnefords  were  more  tlian  content  with  tlieir  allotment,  and 
Lehming  positively  refused  to  accept  aught  but  what  he  had  assigned 
liimself. 

And  now  John  Bowlder  rumbled  into  the  house,  as  big  and  noisy  and 
cheerful  and  unpractical  as  ever. 

*•  There  is  your  dollar,  Walter,''  were  his  first  words,  meanwhile  thrusting 
A  bill  into  Liehming's  breast  pocket.  '*  Take  it  before  I  become  vainglorious 
over  it  and  assume  it  as  a  blazon,  or  turn  greedy  and  put  it  at  interest.  Take 
it  as  a  present,  if  not  otherwise.  It  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  Bowlder's  only  dollar, 
Uie  only  one  tli:it  ever  really  belonged  to  him,  because  the  only  one  that  ho 
ever  earned.  Ue  wants  never  to  see  it  again.  He  desires  no  more  dollars 
li'om  that  source.  He  prefers  money  that  has  been  left  him.  Toil  is  all  very 
well  for  the  predestined  and  habituated  sons  of  toil ;  hut  Uie  soul  which  basks 
in  its  own  sunshine  can  be  happiest  without  it.  By  the  way,  I  hear  that  the 
Wetherel  mystery  has  exploded,  and  tliat  Nettie  Fulton  has  reappeared  out 
of  it  as  Nestoria  Bernard.  Life  is  protean.  It  is  also  a  Nemesis.  Nemesis 
lit  times  interferes  witli  Proteus,  and  teal's  off  his  disguises.  Meanwhile  the 
tranquil  soul  looks  on,  and  thinks  it  as  good  as  a  play,  taking  that  much  inter 
ost  in  it,  and  no  more.  The  girl  Nestona,  however,  I  should  like  to  see 
There  is  somewliat  about  her  which  is  good  for  the  spectator,  making  him 
tioth  happy  and  benign. ' 

So  Nestoria  was  sent  for,  and  Bowlder  greeted  her  with  affectionate  uproar, 
Tery  absurd  in  a  philosopher. 

^I  r^oioe  heartily,"  ho  admitted,  *<that  yoor  worries  are  over.    I  am 
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driven  to  profess  at  least  as  much  oommon  humanity  as  that    Tou  are  oiM 
of  tlie  mAp:icians,  and  bring  me  down  to  earth.'* 

«* How  does  poor  Imogen  Eleonore  get  onP'*  asked  Noetoria.  ''Is  she 
lonely?    Tell  her  I  shall  soon  come  to  see  her.** 

'*  Poor  Imogen  has  taken  to  herself  another  likewise  poor  creature,  and 
gone  into  tlie  moonshine  of  betrotlied  bliss,**  returned  Bowlder.  *'A  lover  c^ 
ancient  days  came  down  from  Vermont  yesterday,  and  carried  her  off  tliia 
morning  with  such  ease  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  carr}'ing  him  off.  It  is 
not  often  tliat  two  souls  take  on  a  duxility  more  promptly.  She  promised  wed- 
ding cake  in  time.  Her  last  words  to  me  were,  Farewell,  along  farewell! 
I^et  us  hope  tliat  she  spoke  prophetically,**  solemnly  added  Bowlder,  who  had 
at  last  discovered  that  Miss  Jones*s  grandiose  conversation  had  the  emptiness 
as  well  as  tlie  gaudiness  of  a  sofip  bubble.  '*The  Turks  believe  tliat  idiots 
are  inspired.  But  tliat  credence  is  not  a  part  of  my  religion.  At  all  events, 
I  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  Imogen  Eleonore^s  inspirations,  and  warn  you 
against  her  as  being  not  heavenly  but  mundane,  and  poor  at  tliat.*' 

**Ah!  she  had  not  helped  you,**  said  Nestoria  Uioughtfully.  *<Iowe  her 
much  kindness.    I  must  Uiink  how  I  can  repay  her.*' 

We  need  add  no  more,  unless  Uie  reader  would  like  to  know  that  Alice 
Dinneford,  blessed  with  a  sufficient  fortune  and  some  experimental  wisdom* 
means  to  have  an  American  husband  of  the  usual  sort,  and  will  nrobably 
not  find  it  hard  to  get  one. 


VOICES. 

I  HEAR  them  in  the  raindrops 
As  they  patter  on  the  leaves, 
Or  one  by  one  descending 
From  the  eaves. 

Tliey  whisper  in  the  sunshine 
As  it  cheers  us  after  rain ; 
But  I  look  to  see  theh-  faces 
All  in  vain. 

Tliey  call  me  in  the  breezes 
That  dance  upon  tlie  stream. 
Yet  I  know  not  what  tliey  utter- 
What  they  mean. 

But  when  at  eve  I  linger 
By  the  grave  of  one  held  dear, 
These  voices  fall  the  sweeter 
On  my  ear. 

Are  they  voices  of  Forever, 

Sweetly  calling  me  to  come. 

To  a  resting  place  eternal, 

In  their  home? 

Frank  Aabeb  Buowk. 
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VIEWS  ABROAD. 

THB    FREKCH    PRESS. 


rriHE  news  paper  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Franoe.  The  French  paper  is 
JL  a  local  paper  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  in  the  matter  of  city  items,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  difference  between  the  French  reporter  and  his  American  fellow  is 
strikinj^.  One  makes  a  dry  statement  of  facts  without  comment;  the  otiier 
amplifies  and  works  up  the  material  into  a  column.  A  man  jumps  off  tlie  Pont 
Neof  and  is  drowned;  of  tliis  the  Frenclunan  makes  a  dozen  lines  or  less, 
where  tlie  suicide  is  meagrely  described.  The  American,  taking  tlie  same 
fiict,  would  begin  with  a  contrast  to  whet  the  appetite,  such  as :  LAst  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  near  the  Pont  Neuf  were  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber 
and  the  moon  shone  down  on  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Seine,  etc.  Then 
would  follow  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  act,  and  the  probabilities  would 
be  shown  in  favor  of  unrequited  love,  jealousy,  destitution,  as  tlie  case  might 
be ;  after  this  would  be  the  minute  descrii>tion  of  the  corpse — temperament, 
face,  expression,  clothes;  the  pockets  would  be  turned  inside  out,  and  if  a  scrap 
of  writing  were  found  it  would  be  transcril>ed  and  used  as  material  in  con- 
structing a  theory  as  to  tlie  cause  of  tlie  suicide.  If  the  identity  were  ascer- 
tained, the  historian  of  the  event  would  go  to  Uie  dead  man^s  lodgings,  write 
a  description,  interview  his  relatives  or  friends,  find  out  the  incidents  of  his 
life  which  might  h:ive  any  bearing  on  his  death.  In  addition  to  this  the  writer 
would  probably  make  tlie  demise  point  a  moral.  This,  in  a  word,  is  American 
reporting,  which  is  commendable  in  enterprise  and  industry,  but  requires  a 
**  cheek,"  to  be  successfully  pursued,  foreign  to  French  character  and  customs. 
Were  a  reporter  to  call  on  the  Duke  de  Broglie  as  a  public  man  and  ask  him 
his  views  on  public  affaiira,  he  would  be  shown  to  the  door  as  an  impertinent 
fellow  who  Imd  taken  an  unwarrantable  license.  In  America,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  public  man  would  enter  into  a  lengtliy  conversation  with  the 
reporter,  and  answer  any  questions  tliat  might  be  put  to  him.  Tlie  power  of 
the  press,  ami  the  panting  after  celebrity,  or  even  notoriety,  on  the  part  of 
many  public  men,  contribute  largely  to  the  license  usually  accorded  to  the 
American  reporter.  In  view  of  suspension  or  suppression,  the  French  press  is 
oompturatively  weak,  and  the  French  law  deals  in  a  summary  manner  with 
him  who  scales  the  walls  of  private  life  for  journalistic  purposes.  To  be 
thrust  out  of  tlie  door  and  reenter  by  the  coal-hole,  in  the  exercise  of  reporto- 
rial  functions,  is  purely  an  American  experience.  To  commit  a  misdemeanor  in 
order  to  gain  admittance  to  a  prison,  to  feign  madness  in  order  to  procure 
entrance  into  an  asylum,  are  moidents  which  belong  only  to  the  life  of  an 
American  reporter.  The  audacity  and  work  of  this  indefatigable  seeker  after 
news  are  only  appreciated  by  the  American  reader  when  he  is  condemned  to 
foreign  newspapers. 

In  Paris,  the  reporters  of  city  items  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  who 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Vei-sailles. 
These  last  usually  limit  themselves  to  a  synopsis  of  the  speaking,  colored  ao- 
cording  to  the  politics  of  the  journals  for  which  they  write,  the  whole  embrac- 
ing from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  words.  In  Washington,  two  or  three 
thousand  words  are  tdtgraphed  every  day,  as  long  as  Congress  is  in  session, 
to  each  promhient  New  York  daily,  and  this  lengthy  telegram  gives  the  man  tIc 
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ner  fis  well  ns  the  matter  of  8i)eeches,  the  incidents  of  the  chamber,  as  well  as 
of  jintecliauibei's,  coat  and  committee  rooms  appertnining,  to  say  nothing  of 
tlie  news  political  and  social  about  tlie  town.  Congress  recognises  the  im- 
portsince  of  the  work,  and  tlie  power  l)ehind  it,  by  extending  ^ilities  to  the 
workers  in  the  way  of  gooil  seats  and  newspaper  information.  In  tlie  tlieatre 
at  Versiiillcs  where  the  National  Assembly  meets,  Uie  reporters  are  placed  in 
the  top  tier,  at  sucli  a  disUmce  from  the  president's  chair  and  speakers*  tribane* 
th:kt  at  times  they  hear  with  difficulty  wliat  is  going  on.  Favors  are  accorded 
to  them  gi'udgingly;  their  recognition  is  little  more  than  toleration;  they  are 
fiir  from  standing  on  tlie  solid  ground  of  their  fellows  in  tlie  American  capital; 
and  to  these  unfavorable  circumstances  is  owing,  in  some  measure,  the  in- 
feriority of  their  work. 

The  want  of  enterprise  in  the  French  journal  is  especially  seen  in  the  tele- 
grams from  London,  where  much  of  tlie  news  concerning  their  own  country 
is  taken  from  tlie  '*  Times,"  which  litis  sources  of  information  inaccessible  to 
any  French  Journal.  The  English  paj^er  shows  patience  and  cleverness  in  the 
man  it  sends  abroad  to  furnish  it  with  news;  he  must  know  how  to  get  his 
matter  Jis  well  as  to  write  it;  must  have,  in  addition  to  literary  acquirements, 
tliat  social  education  without  which  the  d(>oi*s  of  court  society  are  closed  to 
him,  and  consequently  the  principal  avenues  of  political  news.  Foreign  cor- 
respondence is  a  feature  comparatively  unknown  to  French  journalism. 

In  America,  there  is  a  wide-spread  education  reaching  to  tlie  poorer  classes* 
which  makes  newspaper  readei*s.  In  France,  the  poorer  chisses,  and  even  a 
large  portion  of  the  middle  chiss,  do  not  read  newspapers,  and  this  conti*acts 
the  field  of  journalism.  That  political  education  which  almost  all  Americans 
possess  extends  and  strengtliens  journalism,  and  in  tliis  the  lower  classes  of 
France  are  almost  entirely  deficient.  The  most  ignorant  American  has  some 
idea  of  the  outlint!  history  of  his  country,  and  the  ignorivnt  Frenchman  none. 
Those  of  the  lower  class  who  read,  such  as  concierges,  cab-men,  servants, 
etc!.,  genei*al1y  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  towns,  and  their  literature  consists  of 
cheap  novels  and  the  '*  Petit  Journal  '^ — a  vei*y  small  pa|)er  sold  at  one  sou* 
which  is  read  for  its  continued  melodramatic  stories.  Thus,  the  imperfectly 
developed  intelligence  of  this  chvss,  in  the  absence  of  political  training,  finds 
its  literary  pleiisure  only  in  Uie  exploits  of  a  hero  after  its  fashion,  or  tlie  beaux 
malfieurs  of  the  sou  journal. 

The  reader  must  be  created  fii*st,  the  journal  comes  afterward.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  common  school  is  the  foundation  of  the  journal  in  having  created  a 
nation  of  residcrs — not  uninformed,  but  critical  readers,  exticting  the  best 
work.  In  France,  as  a  rule,  the  people  are  ignoi*ant  of  what  transpires  outside 
of  their  own  countiy,  and  of  much  tliat  is  inside  of  it.  Knowing  but  little  of 
foreign  countries,  manners,  and  customs,  these  are  matters  which  do  not  in- 
terest tliem ;  and  as  tlie  readers  make  the  journal,  tlie  editor  does  not  know- 
much  more  than  they.  Whenever  the  journalist  ventures  beyond  the  national 
boundary — the  Chinese  wall  which  shuts  out  foreign  intelligence — he  is  apt  to 
blunder  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  Hence  the  readers  are  oocasionally  fur- 
nished With  information  about  the  city  of  Ohio  and  the  State  of  Saint  Paiul. 
The  politics  and  orthography  are  like  the  geography.  The  ordinary  editor's 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  is  easily  summed  up:  It  is  a  free  country; 
Washington  was  the  father  of  it;  Lincoln  emancipated  the  negroes;  it  is  the 
land  of  Barnum  the  great  hum  bug ;  all  Americans  worship  the  dollar,  and  say  ffo 
ahead,  wear  beards  under  their  chin,  and  dress  in  black  fi*ook-coats ;  the  girls 
are  diablement  free  in  their  ways,  and  the  married  women  are  pnides;  all 
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Ameriouns  are  rich,  and  cUl  right  is  the  key-note  of  the  language.  This  in 
gubetaiQce  is  what  is  seen  here  and  tliere  in  tlie  ordinary  paper  when  the  land 
of  Columbus  is  touched  upon.  The  American  father,  followed  by  a  dozen 
children  with  prayer-books  in  their  hands,  wending  their  way  up  the  Champs 
Klys^es  to  church  in  the  middle  of  Sunday,  presents  to  tlie  Fi*ench  mind  a  con- 
tinual puzzle.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  American  government  accord- 
ing to  tlie  politics  of  the  paper — the  Republicans  affirming  that  it  is  a  model 
government,  and  the  Monarchists  that  it  is  badly  organized  and  short-lived. 

All  tlie  advertisements  of  a  French  paper  do  not  t:ike  up  the  half  of  one  of 
its  pages.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  advertise  in  Uie  newspaper.  This  is  done 
in  a  small  pamphlet  of  perhaps  thirty  pages,  called  tlie  '*  Journal  des  Petites 
Affichesy'*  where  are  found  Uie  advertisements  usually  seen  in  the  American 
newspaper.  This  jourmil  is  usually  consulted  in  tlie  otitds  or  little  reading 
rooms  of  the  glass-covered  passages,  but  is  not  bought  by  individual  pur- 
chasers for  their  special  wants,  l>eing  too  dear.  Yet  the  majority  do  not 
make  their  wants  known  through  this  medium,  nor  read  it  to  supply  tliem. 
The  administration  of  everything  touching  public  wants  is  so  admirable  in 
France,  that  tliere  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  publicity  as  in  America.  Tlie 
government  provides  a  man  witli  cigars,  and  lends  liim  money  on  his  watch  at 
five  per  cent,  interest.  The  government,  in  a  word,  supplies  the  wants  of  its 
citizens  wherever  it  can,  in  a  parental  way,  and  this  leaves  but  little  initiative 
to  them.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  a  great  newspaper  cannot  be  es- 
tablished in  France,  for  such  a  one  cannot  exist  without  Uiat  system  of  adver- 
tising which  prevails  in  England  and  America,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of 
influential  journalism  in  both  countries.  Another  reason  hardly  less  imix)rt- 
ant  is  the  precarious  character  given  to  newspaper  capital  through  cen&ure 
and  suppression  of  journals  by  tlie  government  of  France. 

The  practice  of  signing  each  article,  which  is  observed  in  France,  may  pos- 
sibly lessen  the  influence  of  the  journal,  but  it  is  advantageous  to  the  writer, 
who  thus  becomes  known,  and  his  literary  reputation  grows  into  a  cjvpitsd 
upon  which  he  can  rely  for  regular  returns.  The  impei*sonality  of  a  paiper 
like  tlie  London  **  Times  **  undoubtedly  gives  effect  to  its  leaders,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  tli:it  majestic  tone  which  is  the  key-note  of  tlie  establishment.  Tlius,  if, 
after  reailing  one  of  those  leaders  on  state  questions  in  which  tlie  writer  t:ikes 
Ids  survey  from  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  premier  of  the  nation,  the 
discovery  were  made  tliat  the  author  was  John  Smitli,  a  Bohemian  of  uncer- 
tain resources  and  character,  the  article  would  lose  mucli  of  its  jiresti^^c.  In 
one  case  it  is  the  individual  opinion  of  John  Smith,  an  English  Giboyer;  in  the 
other,  it  is  the  miyestic  and  prudent  judgment  of  a  tribunal.  Jolin  Smitli,  in 
silence  and  obscurity,  passes  his  life  in  furnishing  opinions  worthy  of  Glad- 
stone, Uie  institution  which  he  helps  to  maintain  absorbing  his  personality,  and 
sometimes  drawing  upon  his  vitality  unto  death;  for  this  journalistic  .Jnufger- 
naut  does  sometimes  crush  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  iti  construction. 
This  makes  John  Smith's  profession  tlie  most  ungrateful  of  all. 

This  is  remedied  in  the  French  system  of  signing  everything  Uiat  goes  into 
the  journal,  and  thus  each  man  is  judged  by  the  public  hCiH)rding  to  his  work. 
In  this  way,  sometimes  an  honorable  reputation  in  literature  is  nimle  with  a 
dozen  brilliant  articles.  In  the  London  '*  Times  "  establishment,  with  tho  se- 
crecy with  which  authorship  is  surrounded,  tlie  same  articles  might  he  written 
daring  a  score  of  years  without  knowledge  of  tlie  author  on  the  piut  of  the 
public.  In  the  French  press  there  is  responsibility  in  addition  to  publicity, 
,  writer  being  held  accountable  before  the  law  and  the  public  for  everyvic 
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tiling^  he  writes.  This,  with  the  reprehensihle  practice  of  duelling  which  exists 
in  France,  is  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  for  there  is  hardly  an  editor  in  Paris 
who  lias  not  been  shot  at,  or  who  has  not  crossed  swords,  on  acconnt  of  his 
journalistic  work.  Tlie  result  is  tliat  tlic  journalist  usually  carries  his  sword 
behind  his  pen.  These  combats  generally  arise  from  trivial  causes,  and  occa- 
sionally the  life  of  some  man  of  rare  talent  is  sacrificed  through  the  truculency 
of  some  unknown  man  whom  the  world  might  spare  without  loss. 

The  French  editor  does  not  produce  more  tlian  half  as  much  work  as  his 
American  fellow,  and  he  receives  more  pay.  When  the  French  writer  makes 
Xwo  articles  in  a  week,  each  of  about  fifteen  hundred  words,  he  has  performed 
what  is  considered  fair  work;  and  he  receives  for  this  a  salary  of  twenty  thon- 
sand  francs  a  year,  or  about  seventy-five  dollars  per  week  in  gold.  In  New 
York,  the  highest  grade  of  salaries  in  the  offices  of  Uie  best  |)apors,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  in  currency,  and  the  writer  does  double 
the  work  of  tlie  French  journalist  Besides,  tlie  work  of  the  American  is  done 
nnder  unfavorable  circumstances — at  night,  in  haste,  based  on  the  latest  news 
by  telegraph ;  while  that  of  the  Frenchman  Is  done  leisurely  in  daylight,  for 
the  latest  news  feature,  which  is  considered  of  such  importance  in  America, 
is  not  required  here.  There  are  instances  where  higher  salaries  ai*e  paid,  as 
in  tliat  of  Edmond  About,  attached  to  the  *'  XIX  Siccle,**  who  receives  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  Several  writers  are  paid  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  thousand,  and  with  such  compensation  they  do  not  stand  so  far  behind 
men  in  otlier  professions  as  journalists  do  in  America;  for  the  professional  man 
ontside  of  journalism  is  not  as  well  paid  in  France  as  in  our  country,  where 
the  leading  lawyers  and  doctors  make  forty  or  fifty  Uiousand  dollars  a  year. 

Journalism  ispur^ed  in  France  more  like  otlier  callings  tlian  in  America, 
where  the  man  is  absorbed  by  his  paper.  The  Frenchman  finds  time  to  live 
a  more  leisurely  and  healthy  life.  The  night  work,  especially,  of  America,  is 
what  exhausts  the  journalist,  makes  him  pale  and  jaded,  and  occasionally 
breaks  him  down  in  middle  age.  In  France  the  appearance  of  the  journalist 
is  not  different  from  tliat  of  a  person  in  any  other  profession. 

Tlie  centralization  of  Paris  weakens  journalism  in  the  provinces,  where  It 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Tlie  institutions  of  America,  to  say  notliing  of 
race,  are  fayonihle  to  its  development  tliroughout  the  country,  and  there 
are  newspapers  with  a  national  reputation  out  of  New  York,  but  there  are  none 
out  of  Paris.  Chicago  '*  Tribunes  "  and  Springfield  "  Republicans  *'  are  found 
only  in  the  United  States,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  provinces  are  as  exact- 
ing in  Uie  way  of  news  as  tliose  of  the  metropolis.  The  absence  of  the  keen 
curiosity  to  know  what  is  transpiring  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is  a  trait 
of  French  cliaracter.  It  is  given  to  no  newspaper,  though  it  should  bring  tlie 
latest  news  from  the  moon,  to  divert  him  from  his  pleasures.  It  will  read  as 
well  to-morrow  as  to-day,  is  his  usual  response  when  a  journal  is  handed  to 
him  in  the  hours  of  his  dislKKtions.  The  American  frets  and  worries  about 
the  news  he  has  read  and  tlie  news  to  come;  the  Frenchman  takes  it  easier, 
and  orders  another  bottle  of  Saint  Julien  between  the  paragraphs. 

As  a  practical  people  we  put  business  before  pleasure,  and  the  newspaper 
conforms  to  Uie  rule  in  furnishing  energetic  and  instructive  articles  on  Uie 
pracUcal  affairs  of  life.  When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  business  there  must  be 
no  trifiing,  but  dead  earnest.  There  is  no  time  to  laugh  unUl  Uie  dollar  is 
pocketed ;  that  done,  the  joke  may  be  told.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  zeal  ex- 
hibited in  the  pursuit  of  thb  dollar,  that  there  are  oases  where  the  ,Ume  for 
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laughing  never  conies.  The  iutlostry  shown  in  tlie  chase  after  the  coin  is  ac- 
couuled  meritorious,  and  tlie  man  of  leisure  is  censured  for  his  idleness.  There 
is  something  iutoleninl  in  the  man  of  trade  in  liuntiug  down  tlie  lounger  who 
presumes  to  follow  (hat  mode  of  life  whicli  afi'ords  him  the  most  happiness. 
In  Wall  street  he  is  worse  tlian  0— lie  encumbers  Uie  sc»il — a  tree  producing 
no  fruit,  namely,  dollai's.  Society  sjiys  he  is  a  "good-for-nothing  idler,''  and 
tlie  church  affirms  that  his  hands  are  at  the  service  of  the  evil  one.  An<l  after 
all,  the  lounger  is  perha2:>8  wiser  than  those  who  censure  him.  If  he  idles,  it 
is  because  he  finds  happiness  in  doing  so,  and  tliis  is  the  secret  of  life.  Now, 
tlie  French  are  tolerant  of  every  mode  of  existence  provided  it  does  not  con- 
flict witli  the  written  law  of  the  counti*}',  and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  seek 
his  pleasure  wherever  he  can  find  it.  They  put  business  and  pleasure  on  tlie 
same  footing,  considering  one  as  imporuuit  as  the  other.  This  view  naturally 
finds  expression  in  their  journals,  where  light,  sparkling  anecdotes  and  epi- 
grams hold  a  place  as  prominent  as  tlie  serious  article. 

The  duel  on  one  side  and  the  summary  way  of  executing  law  on  the  other, 
keep  the  Frencli  journalist  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  his  aggressions 
and  discussions.  Sometliing  more  than  public  opinion  is  necessary  to  impose 
a  reason.able  restraint.  In  America  this  generally  suffices;  that  it  does  not  in 
Fnince,  is  shown  by  tlie  excesses  of  a  free  press  under  the  Commune,  when 
it  became  a  daily  vomit  Passion  burns  too  fiercely  in  the  breast  of  these  j^eo- 
ple  for  a  free  press.  That  exaltiition  in  their  character  which  creates  the 
'*M:ir8ei liaise,''  also  drives  them  into  wild  excesses  witli  tlie  pen.  The  fine 
frenzy  must  be  paid  for;  it  is  a  compensation  in  Nature.  There  is  Siifety  only 
between  officiid  suppression  and  the  so-called  field  of  honor,  tlie  former  play- 
ing a  much  more  im|X)i*tant  rdle  than  tlie  latter.  The  niacliinei*y  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment for  keeping  down  turbulent  writers  and  conserving  moderation,  is 
naturally  imperfect  because  unjust,  making  as  it  does  a  partial  distinction  be- 
tween its  political  friends  and  enemies;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  tlie  best  moileni- 
tor  that  can  be  found.  The  love  of  fair  play  across  tlie  channel  controls  the 
action  of  the  government  as  far  as  it  has  anything  to  do  wiUi  journalism ;  but 
in  France  this  is  never  tlie  case,  no  matter  what  form  of  government  exists. 
If  Uie  •*  Cliarivari"  were  to  imitate  "  Punch'*  in  its  political  cartoons,  and  put 
tlie  premier  of  the  nation  on  a  tight-rope  in  tlie  tights  and  spangles  of  tlie  cir- 
cus, or  tlie  minister  of  finances  in  the  garments  of  an  old  woman  with  cork- 
screw ringle  s  and  reticule,  its  suppression  would  probably  follow.  No  illus- 
trated paper  has  the  right  to  caricature  any  man,  public  or  private,  without 
his  written  permission,  wliich  is  not  usually  given  until  tlie  caricjiture  litis 
been  seen.  'Punch ''  has  for  a  long  time  kept  up  a  fire  of  raillery  at  the  vol- 
unteer movement  in  England,  putting  officers  and  men  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
Were  ''Charivari  "  to  treat  military  men  and  movements  in  tlie  same  way, 
tlie  government  would  interfere  and  stop  it.  There  is  not  the  same  japacity 
for  taking  a  joke  here  as  in  England.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  laugh  over 
their  travesties^  where  their  French  contemporaries  grow  angry. 

The  French  papers  are  superior  to  the  American  in  all  criticism  touching 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  drama.  These  are  subjects  which  occupy 
a  secondary  place  in  the  American  journal,  in  small  tyiMj,  and  arc  usually 
written  by  one  of  the  subordinate  writers.  Where  art  is  concerned,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  first  grade  of  American  writers  is  much  behind  that  of  France; 
and  notwitlistanding  the  mediocrity  of  the  former  in  tliis  respect,  tlie  subject 
is  generally  liandled  by  the  reporter  only.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
in  France  is  shown  in  the  kind  of  men  employed.    Theophile  Gautier,  whoMC 
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probably  wrote  the  purest  Freuch  of  bis  day— it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  n» 
much  cannot  be  said  of  his  subjects — devoted  the  greatest  poi*tion  of  his  time 
to  art  criticism  in  tiie  journal  to  wliicli  he  was  attached.  Francisque  Sarcey 
makes  a  study  of  every  new  play  re^iresented  in  tlie  tlieatrcs  of  tlie  capital. 
France  is  a  nation  of  tlieatre-goers,  songsters,  and  art-worshippers,  and  he 
must  be  no  tyro  who  writes  about  what  they  know  so  well.  A  certain  kind 
of  theological  training  in  America  has  kept  back  the  growth  of  ait.  The  evil 
one  is  l^elieved  to  lurk  in  the  operatic  airs  of  the  great  masters,  and  in  the  mule 
limbs  of  pagan  pictures.  There  is  brimstone  about  Uie  footlights.  The  jour- 
nalist, reflecting  as  he  does  the  opinion  of  his  public,  has  generally  taken  his 
one  from  the  pulpit,  and  spoken  of  these  things  to  anathematize  them.  In 
France  the  pastor  or  priest  does  not  try  to  turn  a  way  the  flock  from  the  picture 
or  the  theatre.  It  is  a  diflference  of  race;  and  this  gives  full  play  to  the  best 
faculties  of  the  art  critic. 

The  theatre  is  so  attractire  to  the  French  reader  that  some  of  the  principal 
journals  have,  in  addition  to  tlie  leading  article  of  criticism  on  tlie  fir^t  page, 
a  daily  review  in  small  character  on  tlie  last  page,  of  a  light  nature,  such  as 
gossip  about  phiyers  and  dramatic  authors.  Sculpture  and  painting  are 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  during  the  annual  art  exhibition  of  tlie  montli 
of  May — tlie  Salon — all  the  journals  of  Paris  give  leading  articles  about  it 
as  long  as  it  is  open,  in  which  tlie  merits  and  defects  of  every  picture  and 
statue  of  note  are  exhaustively  discussed.  To  the  French  critic  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  art.  Friendship  will  not  arrest  his  pen  if  the  picture  is  bad. 
Pretdness  will  not  save  the  actress  if  her  acting  is  poor — and  he  remorselessly 
hisses. 

French  people  do  not  read  papers  so  much  for  instruction  as  amusement, 
and  Uie  sheets  which  present  information,  even  of  a  serious  kind,  under  a 
gay  envelope,  are  tlie  most  sought  after.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  a  jour- 
nal is  so  pronounced,  Uiat  it  is  surprising  tliat  all  the  journals  have  not  con- 
formed to  it.  The  "  Figaro  *  is  a  type  of  this  kind  of  journalism — affecting  to 
fm'ulsh  everything  in  the  most  agi'eeable  form.  The  leading  article  on  its 
first  page— called  the  Chronique--\s  usually  devoted  to  the  prominent  subject 
of  the  day,  is  lightsome,  witty,  and  superficial.  This  work  belongs  to  tlio 
highest  grjide  of  writers,  numberiug  three  or  four,  in  the  editorial  staff  of  tiie 
••  Figaro."  Following  this  is  the  •*  Echos  de  Paris,"  something  like  tlie  for- 
mer ••  Minor  Topics  "  of  the  Now  York  ••  Times,"  but  not  as  well  done.  After 
this  are  placed  a  few  mea<rre  telegrams  from  half  a  dozen  jM-ovinces  of  Fnince. 
The  ground  fioor  of  the  fii'st  page  is  devoted  to  a  story,  which  is  generally  con- 
tinued for  months.  The  second  page  has  a  column  of  Paris  au  Jour  le 
Jour,  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  treats  of  mattei-s  Parisian.  A  column  or 
two  follows  under  the  heading  of  **  La  Journ^,"  where  home  news  is  given  in 
characteristic  manner,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  tlie  city  items  of  a  New 
York  pai)er.  After,  is  tlie  Gazette  des  Tribunaux — a  report  of  cases  before 
tlie  courts,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  fairly  done ;  then  a  column  or  two  of  biography 
or  historical  reminisceuces.  Following  tills  is  a  column  of  tlie  Bourse,  in 
which  financial  mattei*s  are  treated  superficially  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
fticetiousness.  Then  a  column  of  musical  criticism  on  the  last  music,  and  an- 
other on  theatriciil  gossip,  under  the  heading  of  La  Soiree  Thealrale;  and  tliis, 
>>ith  tlie  advertisements  and  a  large  programme  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening,  completes  the  paper. 

Cheap  political  journalism  was  inaugurated  in  Finance  by  Emile  de  Girar- 
din.    This  energetic  publicist  established  the  "Presse"  at  the  reduced  price 
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of  three  sous— preyiously  the  price  had  been  double— throngli  tlie  aid  of  ad- 
yertiseroent  and  puff.  The  revolution  was  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  fierce 
polemic  on  all  sides*  and  the  death  of  a  contemporary,  Armand  Carrel,  whom 
de  Girardin  killed  in  a  duel  arising  out  of  the  discussion.  There  had  been  no 
advertising  to  speak  of  before  the  staiting  of  the  **Presse,"  and  those  who  op- 
posed the  system  affirmed  tliat  it  was  a  sign  of  tlie  decadence  of  the  press,  so 
little  did  these  men  know  of  journalism.  M.  de  Girardin  went  a  step  furtlier : 
left  the  *'  Presse  "  in  a  flourishing  condition — having  disposed  of  it  on  advan- 
tageous terms-— and  bought  the  "Libert^,"  then  leading  a  quiet  and  rather  un- 
profiUible  existence,  and  put  the  price  down  to  two  sous,  which  was  under  the 
cost  of  the  journal,  but  he  covered  the  loss  by  the  proflts  of  his  advertisements. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  revivified  paper  was  a  new  idea  eveiy  day  by  the 
new  editor,  which  usually  took  up  a  column,  and  was  the  newspaper  sensation 
of  the  time. 

The  *•  Liberty  "  is  still  one  of  the  political  journals  of  France,  but  M.  de  Gi- 
rardin has  retired  from  it  through  old  age.  His  rdle  as  a  journalist  under  the 
Empire  was  influential,  and  to  his  efft)rts  to  some  extent  were  due  the  consti- 
tutional privileges  accorded  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Napoleonic  reign, 
and  the  appointment  of  Emile  OUivier  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  After  tlio 
death  of  Carrel  he  announced  his  intention  of  never  fighting  another  duel,  and 
he  adhered  to  his  resolution.  His  prominence  in  politics  was  al)out  tlie  same 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Greeley  and  Raymond,  although  very  unlike  either  of  them 
in  character. 

The  dean  of  the  creators  of  journals,  and  tlie  most  successful  in  a  money 
way,  is  M.  de  Villemessant.  His  fashion  of  conducting  a  newspaper  is  famil- 
iar to  the  American  public  which  buys  cherry  pectoral  and  mustang  liniment — 
wide  but  judicious  advertising.  He  is  like  the  manager  of  one  of  the  travel- 
ling theatres  seen  in  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  who,  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  show,  beats  the  bass-drum,  tells  of  the  wonders  within,  and 
invites  all  to  enter  for  a  mere  song.  He  is  liked  by  his  editors  and  reporters, 
and  the  public  also,  but  it  does  not  take  him  seriously  when  he  tries  to  write 
seriously  of  his  convictions.  In  a  word,  in  M.  de  Villemessant  are  combined 
the  showman,  the  bagman,  and  the  journalist.  The  **  Figaro  **  is  the  most 
successful  of  his  creations,  the  active  control  of  which  he  has  surrendered  to 
others,  he  now  living  a  comparatively  retired  life  on  account  of  advancing 
years.  Rochefort  acquired  his  reputation  as  a  writer  in  the  **  Figaro,"  where 
his  articles  were  much  sought  after  when  they  assumed  a  political  complex- 
ion. Indeed,  the  Rochef(»rt  articles  werQ  such  a  success  that  they  for  a  time 
compromised  the  paper,  the  government  having  issued  the  one  or  two  prelim- 
inary notices  against  it  which  preluded  suppression.  Then  de  Villemessant 
hurried  off  tliis  enfanJt  terrible  to  Italy,  under  pretence  of  getting  him  to 
write  articles  on  Italian  art,  the  two  making  the  voyage  together.  Rochefort 
soon  after  embarked  in  the  **  Jjanteme,"  every  number  of  which  was  a  sensa- 
tion. 

The  vitality  in  a  newspaper  once  established  is  remarkable.  The  *'  Figa- 
ro '^  is  an  example  of  this.  It  is  sometliing  inferior  to  the  **  Gaulois  "  and  the 
**  Ev^nement,*'  yet  its  circulation  is  double  that  of  one  and  treble  tliat  of  the 
other.  People  have  acquhred  the  habit  of  reading  it,  and  are  averse  to  chang- 
ing. The  grooves  of  habit  are  deeper  in  an  old  civilization  than  a  new  one. 
It  does  not  take  the  American  long  to  come  to  a  decision  as  regards  the  stop- 
ping of  a  paper ;  the  Gaul  holds  on  to  it  until  it  becomes  insupportable ;  the  wife 
must  be  consulted,  and  perhaps  an  uncle  or  two.    As  there  are  few  lulvertise-^HC 
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ments  in  tlie  French  paper,  its  vitality  is  more  in  its  circulation  than  in  its  ad- 
vertisements. 

With  the  system  of  siting  articles  in  France,  the  editors  naturally  become 
conspicuous,  and  the  names  of  some  become  identified  with  and  represent  dif- 
ferent ideas  in  religion,  politics,  and  art.  Paul  de  Cassagn.-us  of  the  *•  Fays  '* 
represents  the  audacious  wing  of  tiie  Bonnpartists,  ready  with  sword  and  i>en 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  party— bold,  consistent,  demanding  tlie  whoh? 
loaf  or  none,  a  sort  of  Mameluke  of  the  empire,  with  a  fciste  for  hfizanlons 
duty,  but  without  pay,  for  he  has  never  been  the  recipient  of  cniohuuent  from 
the  dynasty  which  he  so  zealously  supported,  and  for  whose  return  to  power 
he  still  labors. 

Edmond  Tarbe,  of  the  •*  Ganlois,'*  is  less  rash  than  the  editor  of  the  "Pays," 
and  may  be  said  to  come  nearer  the  opinions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
his  boldness  being  leavened  with  a  certain  degree  of  prudence.  Conservatism, 
so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  Bonapartists,  is  represented  in  tlie  "  Ordre,  * 
which  is  supposed  to  hold  the  views  of  such  men  as  Rouher,  Magne  etc.,  who 
stand  behind  it.  In  the  discussion  of  politics,  the  organs  of  the  Bonapartists 
are  more  truculent  than  those  of  any  other  psirty.  They  appear  to  be  still 
fresh  from  the  lessons  of  the  Duke  de  Morny,  who  taught  that  an  empire  was 
established  by  audacity,  and  who,  contrary  to  most  tlieorists,  had  his  fact  be- 
hind his  theory.  The  first  empire  taught  them  the  same  lesson,  and  these 
teachings  of  both  empires,  lodged  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Imperialists  to-day,  find 
expression  in  their  journals.  What  they  call  their  |x>lemics  are  conducted  in 
a  fierce,  personal,  neck-or-nothfng  manner.  TheiV  activity,  and  their  devotion 
to  their  cause,  considering  what  it  is,  to  an  American  is  singular.  Morny  was 
their  great  man,  and  they  try  to  follow  his  tictics,  even  to  the  "Gentlemen, 
you  know  we  are  playing  our  heads  in  this  game"— the  Duke's  words  to  his 
fellow  conspiratoi*s  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'etat,  which  some  of  those  men 
thought  was  a  very  ghastly  joke.  The  beaux  sabreurs  of  the  first  empire  are 
to  be  found  in  Uie  ranks  of  tlie  Bonapartists  to-day,  with  their  traditional  cour- 
age, ready,  if  ever  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment and  reestablish  the  dynasty  of  the  man  of  Waterloo. 

The  leading  legitimist  organ  is  the  •*  Gazette  de  France,"  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  the  country,  of  which  Jules  Janicot  is  the  managing  editor.  It  runs 
in  the  groove  of  ancient  days,  dull,  slow,  free  from  coarseness  and  vitupera- 
tion, and  is  read  only  by  the  supporters  of  the  Count  de  Chamlx)rd.  M.  Janicot, 
a  comparatively  young  man,  elaborates  and  reiterates  the  principles  of  the 
sleepy  old  gentlemen  of  the  past  who  dwell  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain, 
and  holds  aloft  their  white  flag  and  fleur-de-lis^  and  they  make  much  of  him. 
Their  fidelity  to  their  writers  and  speakers  is  well  known. 

The  **  Repul)liqiie  Fran9aisc  "  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  Republicans,  and  is 
believed  to  be  somewhat  under  the  control  of  Gambetta.  The  ixditical  writers 
of  this  paper  fight  with  visors  down,  it  being  conducte*!  under  the  imporson:il 
system,  by  way  of  an  experiment.  The  tone  of  this  journal  is  good  and  its 
leaders  are  perhaps  abler  than  those  of  any  of  its  French  contemjwraries.  It 
is  evidently  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  **  Rcpublique  Fran9:use  "  to  prove 
to  the  nation,  by  its  form  and  ability,  that  refinement  and  intelligence  are  not 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  opi^osing  parties.  M.  Ranc,  who  fought  a  duel 
with  Paul  de  Cassagnac  of  the  **  Pays  " — the  fruit  of  a  newspai)er  discussion — 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  princiiml  editors  of  the  leading  Republican  organ. 
There  are  two  other  Republican  journals — the  "Bieu  Publique"  and  the 
"Temps" — which  also  observe  a  certain  dignity  in  discussion.    The  former 
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was  the  organ  ofi^  Thiers  when  he  was  at  the  heaii  of  affiurs.  The  *'Temps^ 
is  behind  the  **  R^publique  ^'  in  political  leaders,  but  is  probably  tlie  best 
newspaper  in  Paris;  it  is  also  impersonal.  The  extreme  left  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  the  opposing  parties  derisively  call  the  Nouvelle  Couche 
SocL-iie,  is  represented  by  the  **  Rappel  **  and  the  **  Avenir  National,^*  whose 
readers  belong  to  tlie  lower  strat;i  of  society.  A  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  said,  *'I  do  not  affirm  that  the  Republicans  are  rogues,  but  that 
the  rogues  are  found  only  among  them.'*  There  is  a  good  de:il  of  truth  iu 
this,  which  finds  confirmatory  testimony  in  tlie  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
criminal,  ten  to  one,  if  he  has  any  politics  at  all,  is  a  Republican.  This  impu- 
tation is  heavy  to  bear,  especially  in  the  case  of  tlie  **  Rappel  "  and  tlie  **  Ave- 
nir,*' which  are  not  conducted  witli  the  dignity  that  chai^acterize  two  or  tliree 
other  Republican  journals  already  named.  They  are  frothy,  aggressive,  and 
injurious  to  tlie  party  to  which  they  belong,  although  they  may  be  sincere  and 
their  zeal  may  be  well  meant.  These  sheets  may  not  be  Communistic,  but 
they  are  nearer  the  Commune  than  any  otlier  paper.  To  the  lovers  of  order 
this  objection  weighs  like  an  incubus  upon  the  **  Avenir**  especially,  and  it  is 
watched  with  unceasing  vigilance  by  tlie  Government.  The  **  Avenir  Natio- 
n;il  **  takes  the  place  of  the  **  Corsaire,*'  which  was  suppressed  by  the  MacMa- 
hon  government. 

The  •*  Journal  de  Paris  '*  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  Orleanists,  and  M. 
Herve  is  its  principal  editor,  his  relations  with  his  party  being  much  the  same 
as  those  of  M.  J  Gustave  Janicot  with  the  Legitimists.  The  *•  Univers  **  and  the 
•'  Monde  "  are  religious  journals  of  Ultramontane  character ;  the  '*  Union  '*  is 
half  secular  and  half  religious,  the  favorite  journal  of  the  French  priesthood. 
The  "  Patrie,**  in  politics,  gives  a  kind  of  conditional  support  to  the  claims  of 
the  Bonapartists.  The  "Liberte"  and  the  **Soir"  are  indefinable.  When 
Thiers  was  President  they  were  Republicans,  but  when  his  goverement  was 
overthrown  they  withdrew.  The  daily  pictorial  paper,  the  *'  Charivari,*'  is 
of  a  hejilthy  republican  faith,  and  renders  considerable  service  to  its  party. 
Cliam,  the  inexhaustible  delinetitor,  furnishes  three  or  four  designs  every  week, 
which  occupy  its  third  page,  and  its  s:itires  of  the  first  page  are  written  by 
Pierre  Veron,  the  proprietor,  with  considemble  spirit. 

The  pictorial  papers  of  Paris  are  numerous,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
**  Charivari  **  are  all  weekly. 

Notwithstanding  the  eminent  position  of  Edmond  About  in  the  world  of 
letters,  he  is  not  altogether  successful  as  a  journalist,  foi'  the  paper  which  he 
conducts,  the  "XIX  Siecle,**  hjis  a  small  circulation  and  an  uncerLain  fu- 
ture. It  was  thought  when  this  paper  Wiis  started  that  in  securing  the  services 
of  two  such  men  as  Francisque  S;ircey  and  Eilmond  About,  it  would  soon  be 
placed  on  a  solid  footing,  but  these  hopes  liavo  not  been  realized.  M.  About, 
who  is  so  sure  of  himself  in  writing  a  book  like  "Contemporary  Greece,*^  is 
uncertain  in  politics,  and  in  the  interest  of  art  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
ever  took  charge  of  a  political  journal.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Dumas  the  elder 
over  again,  who  when  praised  for  his  writings  preferred  to  hear  that  he  was 
a  good  cook.  About*s  articles  iu  the  ••  XIX  Siecle  '  are  brilliant  and  able, 
but  they  do  not  inspire  confidence,  owing  probably  to  an  impression  that  his 
course  in  politics  has  been  vacillating  and  inconsistent. 

Had  I»uis  Veuillot  of  the  •*  Univers  "  been  a  preacher,  he  would  have  been 
a  French  Beecher.     Had  Henry  Ward  Beecher  been  the  journalist  of  a  relig- 
ious paper,  he  would  have  been  an  American  Veuillot.     M.  Veuillot  is  more  , 
aggressive  and  less  tolerant  than  Mr.  Beecher,  but  had  they  been  brought  upllC 
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iQ  the  same  olimate  and  been  surrounded  by  the  same  institutions,  there  would 
have  been  but  little  difference  between  them.  It  is  generally  conceded  in 
Paris  that  he  is  the  strongest  journalist  that  it  contains.  His  work  is  often 
coarse,  but  almost  always  clear  and  vigorous.  If  he  deems  it  necessary,  he 
tan  employ  the  language  of  the  fish- women  of  the  "  Halle  ^*  with  as  much 
force  as  they.  Tlie  champion  of  religion,  he  has  offered  to  fight  duels  with  hb 
secular  colleagues.  Tliere  are  times  wlien  he  gives  the  church  no  little  trou- 
ble, but  he  pleads  her  cause  with  such  power  that  his  si  us  are  easily  con- 
doned. 

One  of  the  wittiest  political  writers  of  the  press  in  Paris  is  John  Lemoine, 
who  writes  one  or  two  articles  a  week  in  the  **Dcbats,^*  and  this  is  all 
the  work  he  does,  or  at  least  all  that  appears  in  print.  He  is  the  single  writer 
left  on  that  paper  who  is  up  to  the  level  of  the  old  traditions  when  such  men 
as  Pr(Svost>Paradol  wrote  for  it.  M.  Lemoine  seldom  writes  unless  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  as  a  rule  hits  the  target  of  public  favor  unerringly ; 
taking  time  and  rolling  up  all  his  ammunition  into  one  lump  to  fire  it  off  witli 
effect.  He  is  reproached  with  being  too  fond  of  sensation  in  his  word-paint- 
ing, but  this  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault  in  a  journalist,  and  his  readers  gen- 
erally think  so.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  oon^bined  words  like 
homme-paisson,  homme-chevaU  as  applied  to  the  English. 

There  are  some  journals  whose  political  complexion  it  is  difficult  to  catch, 
such  as  the  *'  Paris  Journal.^*  It  is  opposed  to  the  republic,  and  thus  one 
knows  what  it  is  not,  rather  than  what  it  is.  The  **  Ddbats  '^  is  also  of  this  de- 
scription, and  somewhat-  obiangeable  of  late.  Principle  may  be  important, 
but  capital  is  more  so,  and  the  *'  Debats  **  likes  to  be  under  the  flag  of  tlie 
power  that  is.  It  supported  the  government  of  Thiers  until  its  overthrow, 
which  was  virtually  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  since  when  it  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  into  the  ranks  of  the  Monarchists  with  as  good  a  grace  as  it 
can.  It  is  hard  for  a  journal  to  conserve  a  neutral  position  in  politics,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  conducted,  for  the  Frenchman,  as  a  rule,  only  reads  the 
journal  which  represents  his  views.  Opinions  contrary  to  his  own  iiritiite 
him,  and  he  has  not  the  patience  to  read  them.  The  '*  Debats  '  has  abandonoil 
the  Republicans,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  what  branch  of  the  party  in  power 
will  attach  itself— Legitimist,  Royalist,  or  Bonaparlist. 

The  *'  D<$bats  ^*  hiis  had  more  celebrities  attiiched  to  it  than  any  other  ex- 
isting journal ;  among  these  may  be  named  Michel  Chevalier,  St.  Marc  Girar- 
din,  Jules  Janin,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Laboulaye,  Taiue,  Renan,  J.  J.  Weiss. 
The  unfortunate  Prdvost-Paradol,  during  his  connection  with  the  paper,  was 
one  of  its  most  effective  writers.  He  also  wrote  during  some  time  the  Paris 
coiTespondenoe  of  the  London  '*  Times,'*  for  he  wrote  English  that  requirad 
little  or  no  correction ;  indeed,  some  of  his  admirers  affirm  that  he  was  as 
much  at  home  in  it  as  in  his  native  tongue,  but  this  doubtless  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

The  French  journal,  indifferent  as  it  is,  has  made  some  progress,  for  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  it  and  Mirabeau^s  '*  Courrier  de  Provence  *' 
and  Camille  Desmoulin*s  "  Vieux  Cordelier,"  but  it  has  lagged  far  behind  the 
journal  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Auglo-Saxon  race  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  complete  newspaper.  Journalism  can  only  reach  its  highest 
development  in  the  midst  of  liberal  institutions,  where  it  is  untrammelled  and 
individual  initiative  is  allowed  full  sway;  and  such  institutions  are  not  adapted 
to  the  French  character. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TH£  BEAUTIFUL  CYNTHIA. 

QUITE  an  event  occurred  one  day.  This  was  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Couroelles 
and  her  daughter— two  ladies  of  whom  Linley  had  heard  a  good  deal, 
who  had  been  friends  of  Mr.  Roohford^s  before  his  marriage,  and  whose  opin- 
ion Linley  vaguely  understood  that  her  husband  valued  con8idei*ably.  Mrs. 
Couroelles  was  a  widow  and  lived  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  but  visited 
London  often  with  her  daughter,  and  passed  much  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
iu  paying  visits.  She  was  of  good  family  and  had  a  bishop  among  her  near 
relations;  but  her  means  were  not  large.  Just  now  she  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing with  a  firiend  a  few  miles  ofl^  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  coming  to 
express  her  felicitations  to  her  old  friend^s  young  wife.  Having  come,  the 
ladies  remained,  in  country  fashion,  to  luncheon. 

Linley  Iiad  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Cynthia  Couroelles,  and  had  often  longed 
to  see  her.  Most  women,  wht\tever  some  people  may  say  to  the  contraiy,  love 
to  look  on  a  beautiful  woman.  Linley  had  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  that  sort 
€i  pitiful  physical  Jealousy  which  makes  some  small-headed  creatures  of  her 
tex  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  another  woman.  So  she  was  de- 
listed to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Cynthia  Couroelles. 

She  was  not  disappointed.  Miss  Couroelles  was  a  woman  of  exquisite 
bcauity.  She  might  have  been  called  superb  but  that  there  was  so  little  of  the 
•ensaoQs  about  her  form  or  face.  She  was  a  beauty  of  moonlight  and  marble, 
not  of  Titian  and  the  sun.  She  was  tall,  almost  too  tall ;  slender,  upright  as  a 
column,  with  dark  hair,  smooth  over  a  small  white  forehead,  and  a  face  of  won- 
derful purity,  only  fklntly  lighted  now  and  then  by  the  dawn  of  a  blush  that 
died  in  its  dawn.  She  sometimes  looked  at  one  with  her  lips  parted  by  a 
iweet,  half-pensive  smile,  and  her  small  white  teeth  displayed,  and  she  was 
eridently  going  to  say  something  very  kind  and  sweet;  and  the  faint  blush 
dawned  and  died,  and  then  the  eyelids  drooped,  and  the  parted  lips  closed,  and 
the  desired  utterance  did  not  come.  Some  otiier  tliought  liad  risen  within  the 
maiden's  heart,  or  some  sudden,  melancholy  memory  had  blown  like  a  wind 
acroM  her  gonial  purpose  and  puffed  its  light  out;  or  she  had  checked  herself, 
too  sensitive  to  give  full  expression  to  her  friendly  meaning.  Wiiatever  the 
expbinatlon  of  this  charming  exhibition,  the  effect  on  the  beholder  was  im- 
mense. It  fiir  outshone  any  eloquence  of  words.  It  gave  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  refined,  and  thoughtful  nature.  Nor  was  it  an  artifice  or 
beautiful  imposition  of  any  kind.  It  only  meant  that  Cynthia  thougtit  for  the 
moment  she  had  something  to  say,  but  found  on  tiding  that  she  had  not. 

Mrs.  Courcelles,  too,  was  veiy  tall,  and  indeed  very  like  her  daughter,  al- 
tiiongfa  her  nose  was  perhaps  a  little'  too  large  and  her  complexion  was  not 
now  qoite  so  white.  Still  her  figure  was  so  straight  and  youthful  that  at  a  dis- 
feoQoe  she  might  easily  be  taken  for  Cynthia.  Many  a  man  had  hastened  his 
steps  believing  himself  to  be  approaching  the  daughter,  until  as  he  came  near  t 
be  found  that  she  turned  into  the  mother.    Decidedly  Mrs.  Courcelles  ought  tqy^ 
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have  been  an  advantageous  companion  for  Cynthia.  Any  suitor  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  realizing  exactly  what  Miss  Cynthia  would  be  like  when 
matronly  and  middle-aged,  and  the  most  fastidious  could  not  complain  of  such 
a  presence  in  a  partner  of  say  fifty. 

Miss  Cynthia  looked  unutterable  kindness  at  Linley,  and  at  Ldnley^s  hus- 
band, and  allowed  her  hand  to  rest  for  just  a  little  friendly  sympathetic  mo- 
ment in  the  hand  of  the  latter,  as  who  should  say,  '*  I  joy,  oh,  believe  me,  to  see 
you  h:ippy."  Mrs.  Couroelles  was  immensely  kind,  considerate,  and  pati*oniz- 
mg  to  Linley. 

**  We  are  such  old  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Rochford — or  at  least  Jam! "  Mrs. 
Courcelles  explained.  *'  My  daughter  can  hardly  be  called  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. She  is,  I  should  think,  about  your  age.  But  she  has  known  Mr.  Roch- 
ford much  longer  than  you  have;  and  I  knew  him  long  before  you  were 
born." 

"  Our  acquaintance — that  of  Mr.  Rocliford  and  myself— was  not  long  cer- 
tainly,*' said  Linley  smiling.  **  I  suppose  we  must  have  had  rather  tropical 
natures." 

**  You  liave  lived  in  the  tropics,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Courcelles,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  was  about  to  add,  **  I  don't  say  that  it  was  your  fault." 

*0h,  no,"  said  Linley.  "I  never  lived  anywhere  but  in  England  and  at 
Bonn  on  the  Rliine." 

•'Indeed!  I  had  an  idea  that  you  had  lived  principally  in  India,  or  the 
East,  or  somewhere  of  that  kind — where  women  come  to  maturity  more  rapid- 
ly and  are  more  energetic  and— what  shall  I  say?  Vivid?  Not  that  exactly, 
and  yet  perhaps  that  may  convey  tlie  idea." 

*'This,"  thought  Linley  to  herself,  highly  amused  and  not  in  the  least  an- 
noyed, '*  is  an  evident  suggestion  that  it  was  I  who  did  all  the  love-making,  and 
perhaps  actually  carried  Mr.  Rochford  oflf! " 

*'  We  were  nearly  all  English  girls  at  Bonn,"  she  said,  *'  and  anything  but 
vivid,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    I  fear  we  were  all  rather  remarkable  for  stupidity." 

"  Not  you,  most  certainly ; "  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  smiled  sweetly ;  **  that 
could  never  apply  to  you.  Oh,  no.  The  woman  who  charmed  Mr.  Roclifortl 
could  have  had  no  stupidity  about  her.  He  was  always  so  fastidious.  He 
hai'dly  ever  saw  a  woman  but  he  found  some  fault  with  her.  I  used  to  ask 
him — only  in  jest  of  coiu^e,  and  using  the  freedom  of  an  old  Mendship — 
whether  he  expected  tliat  the  Tenth  Muse  or  the  Lost  Pleiad  would  be  brought 
on  earth  to  man*y  him.  I  liave  heard  friends  of  his  say  that  they  never  knew 
him  to  give  unqualified  praise  to  any  woman — except  perhaps  one.  That  of 
course — I  need  not  say — was  before  he  had  seen  you." 

'*  It  is  the  old  stoi7,"  said  Linley  good-naturedly,  **  of  the  girl  and  the 
sticks— the  girl  who  rejected  all  the  straight  and  shapely  ones,  and  had  to  put 
up  with  a  crooked  little  thing  in  the  end,** 

Mrs.  Courcelles  smiled  again.  "  No  one  can  call  you  crooked,  I  am  sure. 
The  perfection  of  figure,  I  think— for  a  lady  who  is  not  tall.  I  rather  admire 
women  who  are  not  tall,  and  I  believe  a  great  many  gentlempu  have  the  same 
preference.  Mr.  Rochford,  I  remember— at  leiist  I  think — was  an  admirer  of 
height  and  stateliness ;  but  he  had  not  then  seen  what  charm  tliere  am  be  in 
smaller  proportions.  My  Cynthia*s  rapid  growth  was  a  great  source  of  alarm 
to  me  and  to  Mr.  Courcelles— my  husband  whom  I  have  lost — when  she  was 
a  child.  She  shot  up  like  some  tall  and  slender  flower— a  lily  perhaps.  When 
Bhe  was  fourteen  she  was  within  an  inch  of  her  present  hei; 
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•»  I  never  saw  a  finer  figure  than  Miss  CourcoUes,"  said  Linley,  "  or  a  more 
beautiful  face." 

•'  She  is  generally  considered  good-looking,"  Mi's.  Courcelles  assented  mod- 
estly. **  Her  ix)rtrait  and  mine — we  are  t:iken  together— will  probably  be  in 
the  Academy  this  season.  You  will  see  it  of  course  when  you  go  to  town.  We 
shall  not  allow  our  names  to  appear,  though.  Have  you  ever  had  your  por- 
trait doue?  No?  Well,  not  yet,  I  suppose.  But  Mr.  Rocliford  will  of  course 
have  it  done.  A  low  dress,  I  should  say,  with  some  kind  of  patterned  silk — 
violet  or  deep  gi*ay  ^^erhaps — and  Lice.  That  would  become  you,  I  should 
think.  Cynthia  and  I  are  in  walking  costume.  I  fancy  that  shows  a  tall  figure 
to  better  advant'ige — I  mean  to  less  disadvantage." 

This  was  all  rather  tiresome ;  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  always  tidkcd  tete-a-tete. 
With  four  people  in  a  room,  and  she  being  one  of  the  company,  there  were  al- 
ways two  distinct  groups.  She  now  perhaps  tliought  that  she  had  t:ilked  long 
enough  to  Linley,  or  th^^t  Cyntliia  had  talked  long  enough  to  Mr.  Rochford; 
80  she  turned  gracefully  to  him,  and,  if  so  rude  and  coarse  an  exoression  might 
possibly  be  used,  shouldered  Cj-nthia  on  to  Linley. 

Linley  did  her  best  to  converee  with  Miss  Courcelles,  but  the  effort  was  not 
successful  or  oven  s:\tisfactory.  Perhaps  Cynthia  was  reserved  with  strangers ; 
an  odd  thinjT  for  a  belle  of  a  good  many  se:isons,  Linley  thought  to  herself. 
But  she  certainly  did  not  tsdk  with  Mrs.  Rochford  as  she  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Rochford.  With  him  she  never  ceased,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  sweet 
deferential  respect,  or  even  homage,  for  his  opinions  and  his  uttemnces  all  the 
time  of  their  conversation,  which  she  naturally  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  or 
exhibit  toward  a  young  woman — ^younger  even  than  hei*self,  and  with  whose 
merits  and  gnices,  whatever  Uiey  might  be,  she  was  i>ersonally  unacquainted. 
Linley  liked  her  perhaps  all  the  better  for  tliat.  She  thought  a  young  woman 
like  Miss  Courcelles  ought  to  look  up  with  admiration  and  deference  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Rochford's  talents  and  position. 

"What  a  pretty  contrast!"  Mrs.  Courcelles  observed  smilingly  to  Mr. 
Rocliford,  and  i)ointing  with  her  fan  to  Cyntliia  and  his  wife. 

It  was  a  pretty  contnist,  and  something  more  than  pretty.  Linley  and 
Miss  Cynthia  Siit  iu  a  recess  near  a  window,  so  Uiat  the  sunlight  fell  upon  the 
group  they  made.  The  two  young  women  were  disposed  by  chance  so  that 
the  spectators  saw  each  to  the  best  advauUige.  Cynthia^s  statue-like  fivce  was 
in  profile ;  Linley,  whose  charm  was  all  in  eyes  and  expression,  had  her  full 
face  turned  to  the  lookers-on.  Linley  was  animated  and  roused  by  the  resolve 
to  play  the  part  of  an  agreeable  hostess,  and  piqued  a  little  by  the  exquisite 
immobility  of  Miss  Courcelles.  Her  comulexion  was  a  little  heightened,  and 
in  her  eyes  and  even  eyebrows  there  was  a  half-aroused  humorous  expression 
which  Rochford  at  once  understood  and  hardly  likeil.  Miss  Cynthia^s  parted 
lips  wore  the  sweet,  indulgent,  sympathetic  smile  wliich  she  put  on  or  took 
off  as  though  it  was  a  respirator. 

♦•  Your  wife  is  very  pretty — quite  pretty.  I  think,**  Mrs.  Courcelles  said. 
"Is  she  not  pretty?" 

"I  am  not  an  impartial  authority/'  Rochford  said  rather  sullenly,  for  he 
bad  an  uncomfortible  growing  conviction  that  Linley  was  mentilly  making 
fun  of  the  beautiful  Cynthia. 

*•  No,  indeed.  I  don't  wonder  now  any  longer,  I  am  sure.  Though  we  did 
wonder  a  good  deal  at  first.  Of  course  we  must,  you  know — the  thing  came 
80  suddenly.  But  now  that  we  have  seen  Mrs.  Rochford  we  can  easily  under- 
stand." Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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*'  Mamma!  **  Cynthia  said,  liaving  glanoed  througli  Uie  window,  '*  Mr.  Val- 
endne!'* 

"  So  your  friend  Mr.  Valentine  is  with  you?  "  Mrs.  CouroeUes  asked.  *•  I 
thought  he  was  in  town.^* 

•'  He  only  came  down  the  day  before  yesterday.  Valentine  ' — to  tliat  gen- 
tleman, who  came  lounging  into  the  room  with  a  sun-and-wind-browned  fauti, 
and  wearing  a  gray  shooting-jacket — "  Mrs.  Courcelles  has  just  been  kiutUy 
asking  for  you." 

Mr.  Valentine  did  not,  it  must  be  owned,  seem  to  Linley  as  if  he  were  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

'*  To  see  you  in  the  country  at  such  a  time  is  an  unexpected  delight,  Mrs. 
Courcelles,^*  he  said.  **  You  bring  us  of  course  the  latest  news  of  the  fashion- 
able world?  Any  marriages  in  high  life?  Are  five-o  clock  teas  in  fashion  yet? 
Is  piety  worn  this  season?  How  are  all  the  dear  dukes  and  the  charming 
marquises— and  do  Uiey  drive  the  day-coaches  yet?  ** 

'*  But,  Mr.  Valentine,  you  ask  me  for  news  as  if  you  had  been  montlis  out 
of  London !  You  only  came  down  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  country — ^how  long  have  we  been  in  the  country,  Cynthia,  my  love?  * 

**  Three  days,  mamma.'* 

«*  Not  longer,  darling?  " 

*'  I  think  not,  mamma.'* 

*'  Let  me  see :  Thursday,  this  is?  We  left  town  on  Monday.  Yes,  we  may 
call  it  three  days;  but  it  seems  long.'* 

Meanwhile  Valentine  had  dropped  the  subject  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
recess  with  Miss  Courcelles  and  Linley. 

"Where  did  we  meet  last,  Mr.  Valentine?  "  Cynthia  asked  kindly. 

**  In  the  Row,  Miss  Courcelles.  You  were  good  enough  to  salute  me  as 
you  rode  by  on  your  beautiful  bay.  I  was  seated  on  a  chaii* — rather,  I  should 
say,  a  scat — one  of  the  wooden  seats  that  you  don't  pay  for.  I  don't  care  to 
pay  a  penny.  A  penny  saved,  Mrs.  Rocliford,  is  a  penny  earned — don't  they 
say?  Well,  I  earned  an  honest  penny  tliat  day,  and  virtue  was  rewarded,  for 
I  saw  Miss  Cburcelles.  She  saluted  me,  although  I  sat  on  that  wooden  seat 
with  an  old  lady  from  the  country  and  a  private  soldier  for  chance  companions. 
I  had  no  riglit  to  expect  such  condesoension,  had  I,  Mi*s.  Rochford?  " 

'*!  don't  know  why  you  talk  so,  Mr.  Valentine,"  Cynthia  replied  almost 
earnestly.  "I  am  sure  I  don't  see  any  condescension;  I  never  thought  of 
anytliing  of  the  kind." 

•*  That  makes  it  all  the  more  gi'aceful,"  Valentine  said  gravely.  "  The 
noblest  beings  are  least  conscious  of  the  descent  when  they  kindly  notice  ua 
common  creatures.  For  anything  you  could  have  known  to  the  contrary,  the 
old  la<ly  on  the  seat  might  have  been  my  aunt,  and  the  soldier  my  cousin  in 
the  army.'* 

'*  I  know  that  you  have  no  aunt,  and  if  you  liad  a  cousin  in  the  army  he 
wouldn't  be  a  person  of  that  class,"  Miss  Courcelles  said  decisively. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Courcelles.  You  have  done  me  justice  and  restored 
my  self-respect.  It  is  something  to  know  that  one's  friends  do  not  even  sos- 
peot  him  of  anytliing  so  discreditable.  Might  I  give  you  a  small  hint  of  ad- 
vice in  return?" 

Cynthia  bent  her  head  and  smiled. 

*  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me— may  I  go  on?— as  if  yoa 
oughtn't  to  have  that  bay  horse." 
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•* Indeed?    Why  not,  Mr.  Valentine?  " 

«*  Hardly  becomes  your  complexion,  I  tliink.  I  hare  thought  of  it  many 
times  since;  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  a  great  deal.  You  know  I  am  a  soit 
of  half  artist — sort  of,  you  understand.  Not  for  money — ^that  of  course  you 
kaow;  but  I  am  fond  of  pictures;  still  more  fond  of  living  pictures." 

•'Then  what  would  you  have,  Mr.  Valentine?" 

'*Gray,  I  think;  or  white  perhaps;  or  even  black,  but  certainly  not  bright 
bay." 

*•  Mamma,  do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Valentine  has  been  tellin<j  me?  " 

••  Yes,  my  love ;  very  kind,  I  am  sure.  As  a  man  of  literary  talent,  and  art, 
and  that,  Mr.  Valentine  onglit  to  know.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  Cynthia's  bay 
is  the  only  horse  we  have  that  a  lady  could  ride.  Do  you  ride  much,  Mrs. 
Rochford?" 

**  I  don't  ride  at  all,"  said  Linley.  *•  I  have  never  learned."  She  had  been 
silent  for  some  little  time  in  her  recess  watching  the  whole  group  and  listening 
in  a  half-puzzled  way.  She  could  see  clearly  enough  that  her  husband  was 
uncomfortable,  and  she  assumed  that  he  was  ternbly  bored.  She  would  have 
liked  to  go  and  stand  beside  him  and  throw  her  ai*m  over  his  shoulder,  but 
something  told  her  that  he  would  not  wish  her  to  do  so.  Mr.  Valentine  seemed 
perfectly  grave  and  earnest  while  he  tilked  to  Cynthia  in  what  Linley  thought 
so  ridiculous  a  way.  She  did  not  quite  understand  things.  For  the  first  time 
since  she  had  crossed  the  Uireshold  of  her  home  she  had  an  odd  sensation,  as 
if  she  were  only  a  stranger  who  had  no  business  to  be  there. 

**  But  you  will  learn  now?  Mr.  Rochford  will  teach  you.  Mr.  Rochford 
taught  Cynthia,  and  took  gre.it  trouble  with  her — so  kindly.  You  would  look 
80  well  in  the  Row !    Don't  you  love  London,  Mrs.  Rochford?  " 

**  I  hardly  know  London— indeed,  I  might  say  I  don't  know  it  at  all.  But 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  love  it." 

**  And  you  will  liave  a  nice  house — such  a  very  nice  house !  not  one  of  those 
poky  little  places  that  they  build  now — unless  one  is  a  millionaire  of  course, 
and  can  build  a  house  for  himself,  like  a  Rothschild,  or  somebody  of  the  kind." 

"Mrs.  Rochford  will  ask  you  both  to  come'and  pay  us  a  long  visit  when 
we  get  settled  in  London,"  said  Rochford  eagerly.  **  You  will  ask  our  friends, 
Linley,  and  insist  on  their  giving  us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  in  town." 

Cynthia  smiled  her  brightest  thanks. 

Linley  of  course  hastened  to  offer  her  invitations,  a  little  amused  at  the 
idea  of  her  having  a  house  of  her  own  iu  London,  and  the  power  of  inviting 
people  there. 

"  You  are  so  very  kind !  *  Mrs.  Courcelles  replied.  ••  We  shall  be  delighted, 
I  am  sure.  We  cimnot  live  in  London  now,  Cynthia  and  I,  and  it  is  so  plejis- 
aot  to  go  there  sometimes  and  see  our  fnends." 

The  ladies  presently  took  their  leave.  Both  the  gentlemen  were  assiduous 
in  their  attentions,  but  Mr.  Valentine  managed  to  secure  to  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  banding  Miss  Courcelles  to  the  carriage.  Linley  watched  them  from 
the  open  window.  She  did  not  know  thiit  little  Sinda  stood  near  the  steps  to 
look  at  the  ladies. 

"Who  is  that  little  creature?"  Mrs.  Courcelles  asked,  surveying  the  girl 
with  curiosity. 

"Some  proUgie  of  my  wife's,"  Rochfc»rd  answered  coldly.  "  A  poor  child 
from  Dripdeanham  whom  she  is  going  to  bring  up,  I  believe." 

**  A  pretty  child,  too,  but  rather  odd  and  bold,  I  think.  Well,  dear,  you  are 
very  pretty.    What  are  you  looking  at?  "  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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"At  the  lady,"  Sinda  said  brusquely,  pointing  to  Miss  Courcelles. 

**  You  mustn't  point  at  people,  child !  That's  my  daughter.  What  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

**  I  like  her;  she  is  so  lovely.     I  want  to  be  like  that — tall  and  l>eautiful." 

Mrs.  Coui*celles  smiled  and  passed  on  to  the  carriage. 

Tiiis  little  episode  Liuley  did  not  see.  But  when  the  carriage  had  driven 
off  and  the  two  gentlemen  turned  to  reenter  the  house,  she  saw  Mr.  Valentine 
throw  liis  arm,  in  his  boyish,  familiar  way,  over  Rochford's  slioulder,  and  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

•*A  divine  creature!"  Valentine  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  room  and 
seated  himself  on  the  music  stool  with  his  back  to  the  piano. 

'*  Miss  Courcelles?  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,"  said  Liuley,  assuming  that  the 
remark  was  addressed  to  her.     **I  never  saw  a  finer  presence." 

"Ah,  but  her  mind,  her  heart!  There,  Mrs.  Rochford,  you  have  her  no- 
blest }K>s^essions!  Beauty  is  but  skin-deep.  Flay  the  Venus  herself  and  see 
what  she  will  look  like  then.'' 

•*  What  a  hideous  idea!   please  don't  pursue  it." 

"  Just  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Thus,  then, 
you  see  it  would  be  possible  to  mar  the  beauty  even  of  Miss  Courcelles.  Di- 
vested of  skin,  I  suppose  she  would  look  like — well,  I'll  not  pursue  the  idea. 
But  no  flaying  process,  I  warrant  you,  could  reach  that  noble  creature's  mind 
or  heart.' 

•*  Has  she  neither  mind  nor  heart?" 

'•The  mind  of  a  sparrow,  the  heart  of  a  jellyfish.    I  know  her,  bless  her!  " 

"  Why  so  angi*y  with  her?  She  can't  be  so  stupid  as  all  that,  for  she  told 
)ae  that  she  had  gone  very  far  in  mathematics.     I  can*t  explain  how  far." 

**Oh,  you  have  learned  that  already?  Yes,  she  lived  at  one  time  with  her 
uncle  the  Bishop,  and  he  h:is  a  craze  for  mathematics;  aud,  look  you,  he  has 
no  child!  My  sweet  Cynthia  devoted  herself  to  mathematics  to  ple:ise  him. 
She  used  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  puzzle  over  them,  and 
she  did  succeed  in  learning  something.  No;  I  was  wrong  in  saying  tliat  she 
has  the  mind  of  a  sparrow.  That  was  rhetorical  exaggeration.  In  her  cold, 
diy  way,  she  hiis  a  certain  mastering  faculty." 

•*  Well,  it  does  her  some  credit  to  have  learned  anything;  and  perhaps  it 
was  only  done  to  plejvse  her  uncle,  without  any  view  to  his  money." 

**  Perhaps  so.  Let  us  be  charitable,  however,  and  suppose  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospective  money.  Anyhow,  it  is  her  one  accomplishment,  and 
she  is  proud  of  iL  She  thinks  it  sets  off  her  beauty  by  giving  lier  a  flavor  of 
oddity." 

•*  I  wonder  you  can  be  so  ill-natured.  I  thought  men  were  more  magnan- 
imous.'* 

Mr.  Rochford  had  been  silent  all  this  time.  He  had  thrown  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  fashion,  on  a  sofa,  and  was  hizily  inhaling  the  perfume  of  a  flow- 
er. But  he  now  turned  his  head,  and  said,  with  the  easy,  good-natured  smile 
which  well  became  him  : 

"Valentine  can  never  forgive  .Miss  Courcelles  and  her  mother,  Linley.  He 
was  mmlly  in  love  witli  her — with  the  daughter — and  neither  would  listen  to 
his  love." 

Valentine  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  this  attack.  He  laughed  and 
said: 

"  Don't  believe  all  that,  Mrs.  Rochford.    They  did  listen— both  of  tliem ; 
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Cynthia  with  placidly  attentive  ear  at  firat.  when  they  assumed  that  I  was  a 
favorite  of  fortune  like  Louis;  and  even  after  they  found  out  that  I  was  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  they  kept  me  on,  thinking  that  the  more  attendants  Cynthia 
had  the  better.  But  I  soon  found  her  out  Wouldn't  she  have  married  Louis 
if  he  had  only  asked  her?*' 

*«  Is  all  this  serious?  *   Linley  asked. 

**  It  was  serious  enough  to  me  for  a  while.  I  really  thought  I  was  madly 
in  love  with  the  girL  I  insisted  to  myself  that  there  must  be  a  soul  hidden 
somewhere  in  that  wonderful  piece  of  mechanical  symmeti7.  I  didn't  know 
for  a  long  time  how  tiresome  she  was ;  at  least  I  wouldn't  admit  it  to  myself. 
At  last  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  with  a  heavy  wave  of  stupidity." 

"Before  your  rejection,  or  after?" 

"Before.  I  assure  you.  I  did  ask  her  to  marry  me  because  I  thought, 
after  having  made  such  a  fool  of  myself,  I  was  bound  to  do  tliat  much.  Of 
course  I  knew  she  wouldn't  have  me,  and  she  knew  tliat  I  knew  she  wouldn't 
It  was  a  graceful  ceremony  only.  We  parted  perfectly  good  friends.  There's 
nothing  unkindly  or  bad  about  the  girl.  I  think  she  rather  likes  me  still.  If 
she  married  a  Prime  Minister,  I  fancy  she  would  get  her  husband  to  ofifer  me  a 
consulship,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Her  mother  doesn't  like  me  because  she 
thinks  I  discouraged  Rochford  from  falling  in  love  with  Cynthia  and  propos- 
ing to  her.  So  I  did,  and  very  proud  of  it  I  am.  Think  of  her  sitting  in  che 
seat  of  my  Mrs.  Rochford ;  think  of  her  being  called  '  Mrs.  Rochford,'  and 
playing  on  that  piano  that  tlie  hands  of  my  mother  and  my  queen  so  often 
touched.    Oh!  I  say — I  beg  pardon! " 

For,  roused  by  the  thought  of  such  desecration,  he  had  given  the  keys  of 
the  consecrated  instrument  a  great  bang,  which  made  them  rattle  with  a  med- 
ley of  sudden,  shattered,  and  discordant  sounds. 

•*  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  my  playing  on  that  piano,"  Linley  said.  "  You 
seem  as  if  you  were  resolved  that  no  one  should  ever  play  on  it  again,  and  that 
it  must  be  broken." 

••  No,  Mrs.  Rochford,"  said  Valentine  with  perfect  gravity ;  •*  I  don't  object. 
You  are  in  your  right  place  when  you  play  on  it  for  you  are  fond  of  my  lazy 
lad  here,  and  you  can  understand  how  to  be  his  companion,  and  I  can  hand 
over  my  care  of  him  to  you  with  a  liglit  heart." 

^But  y<*a  yourself?  Miss  Courcelles  surely  has  not  blighted  your  whole 
existence?" 

*•  Not  in  the  least  I  was  only  twice  in  love.  First  when  I  was  at  school, 
with  a  girl  in  a  cake  shop.  She  had  beautiful  eyes.  I  saw  poetry  and  heaven 
and  what  not  in  them.  Even  then  I  could  not  help  observing  that  her  hands 
were  rather  large  and  red ;  but  I  didn't  care.  I  never  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  except  iu  the  way  of  business,  asking  for  cake,  and  all  that.  But  I  know  I 
looked  all  my  soul,  and  I  am  sure  the  girl  used  to  laugh  at  me.  She  after- 
ward married  a  policeman.     Such  is  life! " 

"Well,  and  you?" 

**  By  that  time  I  had  outgrown  my  love.  The  next  was  Miss  Courcelles. 
That  too,  I  have  survived.  Now  I  have  passed  out  of  all  tliat  sort  of  thing, 
and  don't  believe  I  have  in  me  the  capacity  for  any  more  of  it  I  have  hung 
up  my  dripping  garments.  Mrs.  Rochford,  you  know  my  history !  Now  tell 
me  why  you  smile,  and  what  you  are  thinking  of?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular — at  least,  nothing  that  I  care  to  tell." 

**But  I  do  ask  you.  I  am  very  curious  to  know.  I  shall  ask  Louis  to  ex- 
ert his  authority  and  compel  you." 
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"  May  I  say  it,  Ijovlis?  " 

**  If  he  likes  to  hear  it,  dear ;  if  he  insists.  The  responsibility  be  his  if  he 
hears  anything  that  is  not  complimentary/* 

"  I  don^t  mind  in  the  least.  I  prefer  outspoken  sincerity  to  anything.  Mrs. 
Rochford,  you  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way  when  I  said  I  had  told  my  story.  I 
should  just  like  to  know  what  you  were  tliinking  of.*' 

**  Well,  then,  you  really  won't  be  offended?  " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"  I  was  only  thinking  whjit  a  great  deal  of  talk  you  have." 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Mr.  Valentine  laughed  the  loudest  of  all. 

"I  believe  I  am  rather  fond  of  talking,*'  he  said,  **and  Louis  here  isn*t. 
Ho  is  indolent  and  likes  to  be  talked  to.  I  am  glad  you  saw  my  we.akness  so 
soon,  Mrs.  Rochford,  for  now  the  worst  is  known  and  I  need  not  keep  myself 
any  longer  under  such  restraint.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  my  theory, 
or  rather  I  should  say  my  discovei*y  in  moi*als :  tiiat  the  smaller  weaknesses 
ai'e  all  to  be  cherished  and  indulged.  It  is  generally  understood,  I  believe, 
that  where  mice  are  you  don't  have  I'ats." 

"  But  I  am  very  fond  of  talking,"  Linley  pleaded  pathetically.  **  What  am 
I  to  do?" 

*<  Talk  to  Lfouis  all  the  time  when  I'm  not  here ;  talk  to  Miss  GourceUes  in 
London — you'll  have  opportunity  enough.  My  most  terrible  rival  is  old  Tux- 
ham.  We  have  fearful  struggles,  each  demanding  and  neither  conceding  la 
parole.  Rochford  sits  and  listens  and  laughs.  I  delight  in  arguing  with  old 
Tiixham  and  contradicting  everything  he  says.  But  we  are  good  friends  for 
all  that." 

During  the  evening  Linley  was  prevailed  upon,  against  her  better  inclina- 
tions, to  give  her  imitation  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  of  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  of  Mr.  Tux- 
hixm,  Mr.  Rochford  was  delighted  and  Valentine  laughed  heai*tily.  Then, 
of  her  own  accord,  Mrs.  Rochford  favored  her  listeners  with  a  wonderful  imita- 
tion of  Mrs;  Courcelles's  accent  and  way  of  grandly  giving  out  her  words. 
This  delighted  Mr.  Valentine  much  more  than  Rochford ;  and,  as  if  she  had 
not  done  enough  for  fame,  Linley  threw  off  a  surprising  piece  of  mimicry, 
wherein  the  sweet  soft  words  of  nothingness  and  the  lip-parted  smile  of  the 
divine  Cynthia  were  faithfully  reproduced.  This  unspeakably  intensified  the 
joy  of  Valentine;  but  Linley  saw.  with  something  like  pain  and  self-reproach, 
an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  face  of  her  master. 

"Oh,  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  and  all  this  folly! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
and  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  showed  herself  no  more  there  that  night. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

MR.   TUXHAM'S  invitation. 

One  of  Mr.  Tuxham's  favorite  topics,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  com- 
plaining humor,  was  the  dining  system  of  modern  life.  He  was  always  gird- 
ing at  Rochford  for  his  indulgence  in  eating,  his  varied  food  and  wines,  and 
his  late  hours.  Rochford's  happy  tind  easy  kind  of  egotism  took  no  offence  at 
this.  On  the  contrary,  he  wns  rather  gratified,  perhaps,  to  have  his  character 
and  even  his  defects  thus  openly  discussed.  The  subject  was  always  interest* 
ing  to  him,  and  became  only  the  more  so  when  Linley  spiritedly  undertook 
his  defence,  and  routed  Mr.  Tuxham  utterly  by  making  him  angry.    It  amused 
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Bochford  to  see  people  angry,  as  the  fighting  or  supposed  fighting  of  spiders 
amused  Spinoza. 

**  You  must  come  and  dine  with  me,  both  of  you,**  Mr.  Toxham  exclaimed 
one  day,  **  at  my  hour  and  after  my  principles,  and  lUl  show  you  when  and 
how  human  beings  ought  to  live.** 

'*  I  thought  you  never  ate  or  drank  at  all,  Tuxham,**  Valentine  said.  "  I 
never  saw  you  do  either,  and  you  always  gave  us  to  understand  that  you  never 
did." 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  mine  is  the  only  healthy  appetite  in  the  company,** 
Mr.  Xnxham  replied — "  except  of  course  Mrs.  Rochford's.  I  don't  believe  she 
has  been  driven  to  breakfast  off"  absinthe  and  ai-tichokes.** 

**  I  can  eat  anything,**  said  Valentine.  *'  I  never  tiied  absmthe  and  arti- 
chokes, but  I  dare  say  I  could  do  nicely  with  them.** 

•*  I  haven*t  ever  had  anything  of  the  sort  for  breakfast,*'  said  Linley,  **  and 
I  am  very  healthy;  but  I  don*t  think,  Mr.  Tuxham,  I  care  to  be  held  up  as  an 
iUnstration  of  a  supreme  capacity  for  breakfast-eating.  I  tliink  I  would  rather 
you  had  described  me— say,  as  the  Tenth  Muse  (I  am  borrowing  from  Mrs. 
Croorcelles),  if  you  want  to  pay  a  compliment.** 

'*  But  I  don*t,  madam ;  and  I  think  a  good  healthy  appetite  in  a  young 
woman  is  a  great  deal  finer  quality  than  any  attribute  of  a  muse.  But  the 
question  is,  will  you  all  come  and  dine  with  me — in  my  house,  on  my  princi- 
ples, after  my  fashion  ?  ** 

*'  In  the  cause  of  science  and  human  progress/*  said  Valentine,  ''there  are 
few  dangers  I  would  not  brave.  Tuxham,  count  on  me— any  day,  any  hour, 
while  I  am  in  this  part  of  the  world.** 

'•  Will  you  come,  RochfordP  *' 

••  Well,  you  know  I  hate  dining  out *' 

'*  But  this  won*t  be  dining  out,**  Valentine  interposed.  '*  It  will  pi*obably 
take  place  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  will  consist  of  sawdust  pudding,  com- 
pounded by  Tuxham  himself  in  a  stone  jiur.** 

'*It  will  be  a  dinner  for  a  man,  not  for  a  male  cook,**  Tuxham  replied. 

*•  Well,*'  Rochford  said,  bracing  himself  up  for  an  effort,  **  I  am  a  little  cu- 
rious about  the  experiment  1*11  go,  Tuxham,  but  dare  not  promise  to  eat. 
Ill  look  on;  and  1*11  eat  if  I  may  venture,  and  see  my  way.'* 

**Good!  then  there  is  our  party.** 

*•  Am  not  I  to  go,  Mr.  Tuxham?  **  said  Linley.  *•  After  having  complimented 
me,  and  me  only,  on  a  fine  appetite,  am  I  to  be  left  with  bare  imagination  of  a 
feast?'* 

*•  No,  my  dear;  I  assumed  of  course  that  your  husband  would  bring  you  if 
he  thought  fit.  I  am  of  the  old-fashioned  patriarchal  way  of  thinking;  I  re- 
gard the  wife  as  the  apanage  of  the  husband.  Rochford  will  bring  you  if  he 
likes." 

'•Oh,  pray  bring  me!**  pleaded  Linley;  ••  I  am  very  curious." 

"  My  dear,**  saiTi  Rochford  patting  her  hair,  •*  our  friend  Tuxham  knows  very 
well  that  I  couldn't  do  wfthout  you.** 

*•  Not  I ;  what  do  I  know  of  your  new-fashioned  ways  in  London?  Tm  glad 
yon  are  coming,  Mrs.  Rochford ;  because  I  don*t  intend  that  any  servant  shall 
wait  upon  us  at  dinner.  I  hate  to  dine  where  servants  are  hanging  about, 
and  I  shall  want  you  to  help  me.  Rochford  is  too  indolent  to  do  anything, 
and  Valentine  would  only  make  a  succession  of  blundere.** 

*•  You  may  count  en  my  help,*'  Linley  said ;  "  I'll  do  all  the  waiting  if  you 
like ;  I  think  I  could  be  rather  clever  at  that  sort  of  thing.** 
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**  The  matter  is  settled  then/*  said  Tuxham,  **  except  as  to  the  day.  When 
Bliallthat  be?" 

"Are  the  preparations  to  be  gl^ntic?"  Valentine  asked.  "Is  it  to  be  a 
feast  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients?  If  so,  we  had  better  fix  a  day  when  the 
season  is  over  and  Rochford  comes  back  from  town.^* 

"  Two  hours  for  prepai*ation  will  suffice.  I  am  not  Lucullus  nor  Vitellias ; 
and  I  would  not  have  such  guests  inside  my  doors  if  I  knew  them.  Shall  we 
say  to-morrow?" 

**  To-morrow  ?    Oh,  that's  sudden ! "  Valentine  began. 

'•  Let  it  be  to-mon-ow,'  Rochford  interposed.  ••  If  it  is  put  off  any  longer, 
I  shall  have  time  to  think  over  it,  and  shall  lose  courage  perhaps.  I  detest 
even  pleasures  that  hang  over  one  in  anticipation." 

**  To-moiTow  Uten  it  shall  be." 

"  And  tlie  hour?  "  Valentino  asked. 

"  Five  o'clock." 

"  Now,  why  five?    Why  not  healthily  early,  or  agreeably  late?  " 

"The  day's  work  of  a  nitional  and  educated  being,  whatever  it  is,  and 
supposing  him  to  do  any  work,"  said  Tuxham,  sardonically  glancing  at  Valen- 
tine, who  had  put  the  question,  "  ought  to  be  all  over  at  five.  Then  he  ought 
to  dine  for  health,  enjoyment,  and  rest." 

"  Five  is  a  very  good  hour,"  said  Linley. 

"  It  is,"  Mr.  Tuxham  explained ;  "  for  then  people  have  just  time  to  rest 
and  think  and  talk  after  dinner,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten.  No  sensible  person 
ought  to  be  out  of  bed  at  ten." 

"I  hate  sleeping,"  Valentine  observed;  "it's  so  stupid  and  senseless.  I 
like  to  be  awake  and  active,  especially  at  night  Why,  no  fellow's  faculties 
ever  begin  to  burn  brightly  until  eight.  I  never  get  an  idea  worth  tlie  having 
until  I  hear  the  sable  garments  of  the  night  sweeping  Uirough  my  marble 
halls." 

"  You'll  never  be  like  me  at  my  time  of  life,"  Tuxham  said  gravely 

"There's  comfort  yet,"  Valentine  phicidly  remarked. 

"  As  for  Rochford,  he'll  never  see  my  years." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Tuxham,  for  shame!"  Linley  exclaimed,  taming  quite  pale; 
»*  how  can  you  say  such  things?  " 

Rochford  smiled  with  a  kindly  smile  at  her  sudden  emotion.  Valentine 
steadily  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  wherein  he  gr:iS{)ed  his  beard,  and 
looked  curiously  at  both  of  tliem,  as  one  might  do  who  was  sympathetic  with 
the  affections  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  but  had  himself  no  concern  in  them. 

"Tuxham's  no  prophet,  Linley,"  Rochford  said,  "as  you  will  soon  find 
out." 

"  My  dear,"  the  elder  man  said  rather  softly,  "  I  forgot  you  were  here,  or  I 
should  never  have  talked  my  nonsense.  Besides,  I  might  be  Mr.  Rocliford^s 
father,  and  your  grandfather ;  and  besides,  I  dare  say,  you  are  romantic  and 
girlish  enough  not  to  like  the  idea  of  seeing  your  husband  turn  into  an  old 
man.  At  your  age  tlie  tmgic  is  allowable.  Nothing  delights  young  people 
more  than  the  contemplation  of  early  death." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Linley  said.  "  Eixrly  death  for  one's  self,  perhaps,  but 
not  for  others. " 

"  Young  people,"  said  Valentine  dogmatically,  "  like  thinking  about  early 
death  because  tliey  are  so  simply  egotistical,  and  fancy  it  a  grand  and  romantic 
sort  of  tiling  to  lie  in  some  beautiful  spot  witli  all  Nature  and  the  world  la- 
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men  ting  for  thera.  If  they  would  only  have  the  sense  to  picture  all  Nature 
and  tlie  world  as  not  caring  a  farthing  whether  they  lived  or  died — in  fact,  not 
even  noticing  or  knowing  when  tliey  were  dead — we  should  hear  a  good  deal 
less  about  the  beauty  of  early  death  and  the  bounty  of  the  gods/* 

••Oh,  no;  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,"  Linley  interposed. 

••  I  used  to  tliink  in  that  way,  or  fancy  I  Uiought  so,"  Valentine  coolly  went 
on,  *•  when  I  wasis  young.  Now  I  don't.  Then  I  was  egotistic,  and  called  ego- 
tism sublimity  of  soul,  and  romance.  No,  I  don't  like  to  tliink  of  a  time  com- 
ing when  tliat  sky  will  be  as  blue,  and  that  water  will  flash,  and  the  trees  will 
wave,  and  tlie  birds  will  sing,  and,  as  the  Kttrick  Shepherd  says  in  tlie 
•Noctes,*  me  no  there  to  list — ^list — listen!" 

**  I  don't  feel  that,"  Linley  said  emphatically.  **  I  know  I  don't.  If  I  were 
dying,  I  should  be  glad  to  think— it  would  comfort  me — Uial  otliei*s  were  going 
to  be  happy  in  tlie  sunlight  when  it  had  ceased  to  shine  for  me.  It  would  still 
be  a  kind  of  living  in  the  world,  to  know  that  one's  friends  were  happy 
there." 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,"  Rochford  broke  in  almost  pettishly,  '*  let  us  not  talk 
any  more  of  old  age  and  death!  I  hate  gloom  of  tliat  kind.  Linley,  my  dear, 
th!it  may  be  all  very  well  for  you  with  your  twenty  years  and  your  health  fit 
fur  the  hunti-ess  Diana.  Do  hjive  some  consideration  for  your  less  fortunate 
elders,  who  know  wliat  it  is  to  have  their  livers  out  of  order."  Rochford  had 
grown  good-humored  again  by  the  time  he  had  approached  the  end  of  his  lit- 
tle speech. 

**  Your  liver,  I  promise  you,  shall  take  no  hurt  by  my  dinner  to-morrow," 
said  Mr.  Tuxham.  "But  you  would  do  better,  Rochford,  if  you  rose  earlier, 
walke<l  more,  and  ate  less.  I»ok  at  me!  In  years  I  am  sixty ;  in  physique  I 
am  Uiirty.  Ck)me  to-morrow  and  Uike  a  lesson  Good  morning,  my  dear; 
good  morning,  gentlemen." 

Tuxham  took  his  leave,  and  Linley  went  to  her  own  little  room  feeling 
strangely  dispinted  and  uncouifoitable.  The  frequent  allusions  made  by  Tuxham 
to  her  husband's  indolent  and  epicurean  habits  always  annoyed  her.  They 
seemed  as  if  tliey  must  be  intended  to  lower  him  in  her  eyes;  and  even  to  have 
tli:it  effect.  But  to-day  they  came  accompanied  by  more  alarming  suggestions. 
Was  ho  really  then  an  invalid?  Was  his  life  in  danger;  and  was  she  to  whom 
that  life  was  so  far  more  precious  than  her  own  not  to  be  allowed  to  know  of 
it?  She  suddenly  saw  Valentine  pass  her  window  lounging  with  a  meerschaum 
in  his  mouUi.  She  tJirew  her  hat  on,  went  quickly  out,  and  accosted  him.  He 
put  down  his  pipe,  and  seemed  a  little  astonished. 

••Mr.  Valentine!  I  want  to  talk  to  you;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
But  fii-st  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  can  give  me  a  serious  straightforward 
answer,  without  any  bidinage,  and  as  if  you  were  not  talking  to  a  child.  If 
you  can't  do  this,  or  don't  think  me  worth  any  seriousness,  just  say  so." 

She  spoke  with  a  certain  warmth,  to  him  not  intelligible,  to  herself  not  ex- 
plained, but  really  meaning  that  she  resented  any  levity,  past  and  real,  or  only 
future  and  possible,  on  any  subject  connected  with  her  husband's  very  name. 

•'  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  the  question  is,  Mrs.  Rocliford.  Tliat  will 
be  the  easier  way  of  testing  my  capacity  to  make  you  a  wholesome  answer." 

••Is — is  my  husband — your  friend—in  bad  health?  Is  he  in  danger — of 
any  kind?  Does  he  need  any  care  that  I  could  give,  and  would  if  I  only 
knew?" 

••  Ls  that  all?  "  Valentine  a«ke.l,  looking  greatly  relieved.  '*I  can  answer 
you  quite  seriously,  M;\s.  R.)chft»r.l;  but  it  wouldn't  be  much  ^"?{s^(eV^iv4)y[p 
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answered  not  seriously.  There's  nothing  pai-tioular  the  matter  with  Louis, 
except  too  much  ease,  constitutional  indolence — too  much  of  his  own  way — and 
the  effects  that  come  of  these  things." 

"Thank  God!  lam  so  relieved  and  happy,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  seemed  a  little  angry.  I  thought  you  were  all  a  little  too  much 
given  to  levity." 

" Tuxham  has  been  alarming  you?  Well,  Tuxham  is  always  an  alarmist; 
but  at  tlie  same  time  he  is  a  fine  old  fellow,  too,  who  sees  a  long  way  into 
things " 

"  There  now,  you  alarm  mo  again!  Tliere  is  some  truth  in  what  he  was 
saying?  " 

"  No,  no ;  there  is  no  truth  in  it  in  that  sense,  as  you  look  at  it.  Louis 
ought  to  be  in  as  good  health  as  any  man  in  the  world;  but  Tuxham  of  course 
sees  that  he  is  too  apt  to  lead  an  unhealthy  and  indolent  sort  of  life,  and  would 
like  to  quicken  him  out  of  it  if  he  could.  I  should  like  it  too ;  but  you  see  I 
can't  accomplisli  it." 

"Can  nobody?" 

*•  If  not  you,  then  nobody." 

"I?    What  can  I  do?" 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  can't  explain  to  you  very  clearly.  But  I  think 
somehow  you  might  influence  him — pardon  me  if  I  speak  n\ther  frankly — 
more  than  you  do.    Tou  seem  to  lead  two  lives  in  this  house,  and  not  one.'' 

••  But  I  only  do  as  he  wishes  me.  He  wouldn't  like  my  teasing  him  to  do 
this  thing  and  that  for  his  good  even.  He  would  come  to  think  me  tiresome 
and  to  wish  me  away.    You  can't  understand " 

**  How  a  woman  feels?  No;  that  is  quite  true.  If  I  think  it  for  the  good 
of  my  friend  that  he  shall  take  a  certain  course,  I  tell  him  so,  without  oaring 
how  it  may  affect  me  in  his  eyes.    I  am  thinking  of  him,  not  of  myself" 

•'  But  you  are  only  his  friend ;  you  are  not  his  wife.  It  matters  little  to 
you ;  he  is  not  all  the  world  to  you.  If  he  is  displeased  with  you,  you  go 
away  and  have  other  occupation  and  friends  and  your  own  life — until  he  finds 
that  you  were  right,  and  welcomes  you  back  again.  But  with  me  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent! How  could  I  exist  for  days  and  days  under  his  displeasure?  how 
could  I  endure  to  know  that  he  thought  my  presence  and  my  advice  a  pla^e? 
You  talk  of  a  man's  friendship!    I  am  talking  of  a  woman's  love." 

*•  I  always  thought  a  woman's  love  was  ever  so  much  more  unselfish  than 
a  man's  friendship,'*  Valentine  said,  apparently  relapsing  into  his  habitual 
manner ;  **  we  read  so  in  most  novels,  I  think." 

"  Fancy  being  a  dreary  mentor  to  one's  husband— a  tormentor! "  said  Lin- 
ley  plaintively.  •'Fancy  his  dreading  one's  coming,  turning  instinctively 
away  at  the  sound  of  one's  footfall.  Do  you  want  me  to  bear  that  fate,  Mr. 
Valentine?" 

*•  I  want  you  to  do  anything  that  is  right,"  he  replied ;  and  he  stopped  short 
in  his  walk  and  looked  fixedly  at  her,  with  a  severity  in  his  expression  of 
which  she  had  not  thought  his  face  capable.  *•  Mrs.  Rochford,  there  is  one 
powerful  tie  between  you  and  me.  We  are  both  attached  in  our  ways  to 
Louis.  I  see  his  faults — no,  they  are  hardly  faults— his  weaknesses.  /  can't 
cure  them,  but  I  think  you  can.  I  didn't  approve  of  his  marrying — I  needn't 
tell  you  that;  above  all,  I  didn't  approve  of  his  marrying  so  very  young  a 
woman  as  you  are." 

"  I  may  be  young,  but  I  am  not  quite  a  fool ;  certainly  I  am  not  a  child,'* 
said  linley.  /^^^^^T^ 
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'*  So  I  found  oat  verj  soon.  I  saw  that  yoa  had  some  sen^e  and  force  of 
character." 

••  Thank  you ;  I  ought  to  be  much  obliged." 

**  And  therefore  I  want  you  to  exercise  a  closer  and  better  influence  over 
your  hiisbiind.  Ton  must  make  him  feel  that  he  has  a  wife.  Now  you  liare 
brought  this  talk  on  yourself— don't  blame  me!  I  tell  you  plainly  that  a  wo- 
man who  takes  no  real  part  in  a  man*s  life,  who  uses  no  healthy  influence  over 
him,  who  takes  no  pains  to  strengthen  him  where  she  sees  he  is  weak, 
and  is  afraid  to  do  anything  but  to  amuse  him  and  make  things  seem  pleasant 
— such  a  woman " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Valentine!  go  on,  pray!" 

" She  isn't  a  man's  wife  at  all! " 

"No!  what  then  is  she?" 

"She  is— well,  his  slave,  his  toy— anything  yott  like;  but  I  don't  call  her 
his  wife." 

Linley  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  the  quick  light  of  scorn  and  anger 
in  her  eyes.  A  little  tempest  of  conflicting  emotion  swept  through  her;  and 
then  the  quiet,  well-disciplined  independence  of  her  soul  reasserted  itself. 

"  I  might  be  forgiven  if  I  took  offence  at  your  words,  Mr.  Valentine,"  she 
said ;  "  but  I  am  unselfish  enough  to  know  that  they  were  only  spoken  out  of  your 
affection  for  my  husband,  and  that  is  everything  with  me,  and  I  do  see  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say.  Well,  I  will  try  to  do  better!  There — 
I  even  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  and  with  a  pained  expression,  as 
if  he  felt  that  he  had  not  quite  fairly  Judged  her;  and  he  was  hastening  to 
speak,  when  she  smiled  tlie  kindliest,  cheeriest  smile  she  could  summon  up, 
and  left  him.  That  day  was  an  era  in  Linley 's  married  life.  That  day  she 
first  shed  lonely  tears.  But  she  came  out  strengthened  and  cheerful,  re- 
solved to  spread  no  needless  cloud  around  her,  and  determined  to  try  to  be 
more  truly  and  fully  her  husband's  wife.  "  Except  as  his  wife,  to  minister  to 
him  and  do  good  for  him,  I  am  accounted  as  nothing,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"I  am  nothing  else  to  them.  I  don't  suppose  a  woman  can  have  a  better 
destiny  in  life.  Anyhow,  I  accept  that  as  my  destiny ;  and  I  will  make  the 
best  of  it" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MB.  TUXHAM'S  DINNEB  PABTT. 

Mb.  Tuxham  lived  in  a  wind-blown  cottage  on  the  very  top  of  a  little  hill. 
The  front  windows  of  the  cottage  looked  on  the  sea.  A  little  garden  with  a 
wooden  paling  divided  it  from  the  waste.  The  garden  had  a  few  flowers  al- 
ready beginning  to  bloom,  and  one  or  two  trees,  their  tops  blown  backward  by 
the  constant  sea  breezes.  A  narrow  walk,  neatly  tiled  off,  led  up  to  the  low- 
browed porch,  through  which  the  abode  of  the  veteran  was  entered.  Some- 
times the  door  was  opened  by  a  woman,  sometimes  by  a  man,  occasionally  by 
a  little  boy,  often  by  a  little  girl,  and  not  uncommonly  by  the  little  boy  and 
girl  together.  Tuxham,  when  he  came  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood,  bought 
the  cottage  fh>m  the  late  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  set  to  beautifying  it  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  intended  to  live  a  very  solitary  life,  and  as  he  preferred  the  at- 
tendance of  women  to  that  of  men,  he  engaged  the  services  of  a  very  elderly 
dame,  whose  residence  beneath  his  roof  even  Dripdeanham  scandal  could  finr* 
no  fault  with.    This  old  lady  kept  things  in  order,  and  prepared  his  meals  ff^^ 
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him.  Bat  in  time  Mr.  Tuxham  began  to  observe  that  a,  bouncing  yonng  wo- 
man used  to  go  in  and  out  rather  often,  and  gradually  seemed  to  settle  down 
and  make  tlie  place  her  home.  Tliis  wjis  the  daughter  of  his  housekeeper,  and 
Tuxham  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  raise  any  objection  to  her  helping  and 
keeping  company  with  her  widowed  mother.  But  as  he  h.id  stipulated  for 
quiet  and  solitude,  he  thought  it  best  became  his  dignity  as  master  of  the 
house  not  to  see  tlie  unauthorized  intruder.  Tlierefore,  even  when  slio  rushed 
against  him  in  the  dark  passage,  Tuxham  persistently  ignored  the  robust 
young  woman.  Nay,  even  whea  she  actually  brought  him  his  breakf:i?t  Avith 
her  own  h.inds,  her  mother  being  ot'.ierwiso  engaged,  he  would  not  admit  tliat 
he  was  aware  of  any  temporary  change  in  the  personnel  of  his  attendance.  At 
length  the  bouncing  girl  got  married,  and  for  a  while  disappeared.  Tuxham 
longed  to  ask  what  had  become  of  fier,  for  now  her  broad  and  smiling  face  had 
grown  pleasant  to  him.  But  to  inquire  would  have  been  to  admit  her  existi- 
ence,  her  intrusion,  and  consequently  the  disregard  of  his  authority,  and  there- 
fore he  wisely  abstained.  It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before  he  encoun- 
tered her  in  the  dark  passage  again,  and  she  appeared  to  have  resumed  her 
old  occupation.  Wliere,  Tuxham  thought,  can  tlie  poor  thing's  husband  be? 
ILis  he  deserted  her  alread}^?  Is  he  dead?  Where  indeed  was  he  but  in  Tux- 
ham*s  own  kitchen,  where  he  breakfasted,  dined,  and  8upi>ed  every  day,  being 
a  wonderfully  good-for-nothing,  soft-heade  I,  idle  fellow.  For  some  time  tlie 
new-comer  made  a  show  of  going  home  every  evening,  but  at  last  he  too 
squatted  quietly  under  Tuxham's  roof,  and  ap]X)inted  himself  gardener,  thatch- 
er,  paling-mender,  boot-cleaner,  etc.,  to  the  estiiblishineut,  while  occasionally 
doing  a  stroke  of  work  here  and  there  in  Dripdeanham.  Tuxham  saw  all  this 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  wonder,  but  was  amused  and  boi-e  it.  At  length  the 
mother,  poor  old  Mrs.  Beverill,  came  to  die,  and  Tuxham  paid  for  the  funeral, 
and  first  and  finally  recognized  the  established  fact  by  saying  bluntly  to  the 
daughter,  *' You  keep  her  place;  stay  here  as  long  as  you  like,  all  the  lot  of 
you  "  The  result  of  which  was  that  the  cottage  at  List  hold  five  inmates,  and 
that  the  little  boy  and  girl,  born  of  the  bouncing  young  woman  and  the  soft- 
headed man,  sometimes  opened  the  door  to  visitora. 

Tliis  day,  however,  Tuxham  himself  opened  the  door  for  Mr.  Rochford  and 
Linley,  who  came  in  a  liglit  o[>en  carnage,  Rochford  not  loving  to  walk  any- 
where. Very  pretty  and  bright  looked  Linley,  with  her  cheek  a  little  crim- 
soned and  her  hair  a  little  blown  by  the  wind,  as  she  stepped  lightly  to  the 
ground  and  was  welcomed  by  her  host.  She  stoj^ped  f(U'  a  moment  to  look 
over  the  broad  sea,  and  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  sun.  Rochford,  who  had 
descended  with  greater  dignity  and  slowness,  was  instantly  assailed  rather 
than  greeted  by  Mr.  Tuxham. 

"  An  honor  beyond  precedent  for  my  poor  abode,'*  said  the  latter,  "  to  have 
the  hermit  of  Epicureanism  come  from  his  favored  home!  Shall  we  not  plant 
a  tree,  Rochford,  to  mark  the  occasion  of  your  first  condescending  to  dine  out 
in  this  region?  I  am  not  wrong,  surely?  This  is  your  first  venture?  Mine  is 
the  honored  roof  ?  " 

•*  Well,  Tuxham,"  Rochford  replied  good-hum oredly,  "  I  am  doing  more 
for  you  tli:vn  you  can  be  persuatled  to  do  for  me.  You  never  will  come  to  dine 
with  me.'* 

'*ril  come  in  London,"' Tuxham  said,  "when  I  go  up  there  next.  As  I 
can't  dine  after  my  own  fj\shion  in  town,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  adopt 
yours.  I  shall  save  something  at  all  events,  and  there's  a  comfort  in  that. 
Wliat  are  you  looking  at,  my  dear? "  r^  i 
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•*Only  the  sea,  Mr.  Tuxham,"  Linloy  answered,  turning  round  and  ceasing 
to  sliade  her  eyen. 

'*  You  are  fond  of  the  sea  then?  Rochford  isn^t  lie  has  a  schooner  yacht 
here,  and  he  never  sails  in  lier." 

"Bat  he  is  going  to  take  me  for  a  cmise  round  the  south  coast."  Ltnley 
said,  fvlways  eager  to  defend  her  master  when  there  seemed  even  the  slightest 
Imputation  against  him. 

•'  Ay,  when?  canst  tell?  "  Toxham  observed.    ••  Has  he  fixed  the  day  ?  " 

"  No,  he  leaves  that  to  me/' 

••  Yes,  I  dare  say.  Well  he  might  leave  you  that  prerogative.  It  won't 
much  afiect  the  result." 

"Mr.  Tuxham,  you  are  a  faithless,  ill-omened,  prophesying  person! "  said 
Linley ;  ••  and  if  you  don't  repent  I  shall  declare  downright  war  against  you. 
How  can  you  look  to-day  over  that  sea  and  not  get  to  think  more  highly  of 
your  fellow  creatures,  and  above  all,  of  my  husband?  " 

Tuxham  laughed  grimly.  "That's  just  as  good  and  logical  moralizing  as 
half  the  stuff  we  read  and  preach,"  he  said.  "  Look  at  the  sea — isn't  it  grand? 
Listen  to  the  birds — don't  they  sing  prettily?  Then  why  don't  you  love  your 
fellow  creatures,  and  think  everything  is  for  the  best?  " 

"  Meanwhile  when  is  the  solemn  banquet  coming  off? "  asked  Rochford. 
"I  am  rather  curious  to  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  eat  any  of  it  or  not." 

"  The  time  hasn't  quite  come,"  said  Tuxham,  pulling  out  a  huge  chronom^ 
eter,  '*  and  neither  has  Valentine.  I  am  a  little  particular  about  him,  because 
be  and  I  are  not  the  best  of  friends."  Then  Tuxham  gave  his  arm  to  Linley 
and  led  her  Into  the  cottage. 

It  w.as  not  so  small  as  it  seemed  to  be  from  the  outside,  and  the  room 
where  they  were  to  dine  looked  almost  spacious  in  its  bareness.  A  round  ta- 
ble covered  with  drapery  of  unimpeachable  whiteness,  a  small  side  table,  a 
few  chairs,  and  an  oaken  bookcase,  m:ide  the  only  furniture  of  this  room. 
There  were  no  pictures  or  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  no  flowers  in  the  window  or 
on  the  chimney-piece ;  no  mirrors.  The  walls  were  not  papered,  but  painted 
a  light  cream  color.  The  one  great  beauty  and  ornament  of  the  room  was 
the  sea  with  its  far-sparkling  little  waves  seen  through  tlie  open  window. 

*'  What  a  vast  collection  of  sticks!  '*  Linley  said  as  they  crossed  the  little 
hall,  where  the  most  remarkable  object  was  a  very  forest  of  upright  sticks 
and  canes,  arrayed  in  stands  of  bronze. 

••  My  trophies  and  relics,"  Tuxliam  explained.  "  I  have  a  weakness  for  col- 
lecting sticks.  I  bring  from  every  place  I  visit  and  care  for  an  embodied 
memory  in  the  shape  of  a  stick.  That  thick  cane  there  I  cut  in  the  woods  of 
Trinidad ;  that  next  to  it  grew  in  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  There's  a 
tough  bit  of  hickory  that  flourished  once  in  sight  of  Niagara,  and  another — ^tliere 
— is  a  branch  of  a  tulip  tree  that  was  draped  with  moss  in  a  forest  in  South  Car- 
olina. I  cut  a  sapling  from  near  Parnassus,  and  dried  it  into  hardness ;  and 
see  that  wretched  tiling  near  it— that  is  one  of  the  aljsurdities  you  buy,  if  you 
are  silly  enough,  as  I  was,  at  Waterloo.  There's  a  bit  of  blackthorn  with 
which  I  once  thrashed  an  impudent  peer,  and  there's  a  shillelagh  that  I  sa^ 
holding  its  own  in  a  Tipperary  faction  fight,  and  received  as  a  gift  from  the 
hero  of  the  day.  There  are  lots  of  others  that  you  wouldn't  care  about — I  mean 
with  memories  of  places  that  are  only  personal.  But  now  that  one,  see — that's 
a  stick  Rochford  g:ive  me.  I  get  a  stick  from  everybody  I  take  a  fancy  to,  as 
the  lady  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights '  got  a  ring  from  every  one  of  her  lovers.  I 
always  choose  a  stick  when  I  go  to  take  a  stroll,  according  to  tfie  mood 
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I  am  in.  ^summon  up  the  memory  I  wish  to  have  attending  me,  like  a  fa- 
miliar." 

**  Ought  I  to  present  yon  with  a  stick,  thenP*'  Linley  asked.  **I  am  not 
mach  of  a  judge  of  sticks,  but  still " 

**  You  shall  give  me  a  stick  before  you  leave  this  place  this  evening,'^  Toz- 
hahi  answered  in  high  good  humor.  '*  FU  show  you  how  and  all  about  it  So 
here  comes  our  friend  at  last!  ^^ 

Mr.  Rochford  now  lounged  in  with  Valentine,  the  latter  having  his  arm 
thrown  over  Rochford^s  shoulder  in  his  familiar,  boyish  way,  and  talking  all 
the  time.  When  greetings  were  interclianged,  Mr.  Tuxham  led  his  guests 
into  the  room,  liaving  touched  a  little  bell  as  he  passed,  to  signify  to  his  at- 
tendants tliat  the  dinner  time  and  the  company  liad  arrived.  Just  as  he  was 
entering  the  room  with  Linley  on  his  arm,  he  stopped  and  said : 

••  But,  I  beg  pardon — I  had  quite  forgotten — ^you  won't  like  to  dine  in 
your  hat?  " 

And  he  looked  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  at  Linley^s  pretty  hat  and 
feather. 

**  Well,  may  I  not  leave  it  there P"  Linley  asked  smiling,  and  pointing  to 
the  stand  on  which  the  hats  of  the  gentlemen  were  already  arrayed. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  like,  if  that  will  do,"  the  host  said,  partly  re- 
lieved. *•  But  I  didn't  know — ^I  wasn  t  certain — ^you  are  the  first  woman  who 
has  ever  dined  here,  and  I  was  not  sure  whether  some  settiing  of  hair  might 
not  be  necessary.  We  haven^t  even  a  looking-glass  within  hail  except  up 
staurs.'* 

*'  Don^t  be  distressed  for  me,^'  said  Linley,  taking  off  the  formidable  hat  and 
throwing  it  on  the  liall  table ;  **  my  hiur  never  is  or  could  be  smooth,  and  it 
doesn^t  matter  in  the  least,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Everybody  must  promise  not  to  be 
critical." 

**  Then  tiiere  is  your  place,  with  your  face  to  the  sea,  since  you  love  it  so 
well.  I  sliall  sit  next,  and  can  look  at  you  and  the  sea  at  once.  I  make  no 
scruple  about  putting  Rochford  with  his  back  to  sea  and  wave,  for  he  cares 
about  neither;  nor  Valentine,  because  he  sees  so  much  of  both  that  he  can  af- 
ford to  do  without  the  sight  for  once.^ 

'*  I  thought  we  were  to  recline  on  couches,"  Valentine  said,  *'and  we  are 
to  sit  upright  on  commonplace  chairs!  Tills  is  disappointing.  We  might  al- 
most as  well  be  in  Belgravia.*' 

*^  You  will  soon  find  out  that  you  are  not  in  Belgravia,''  Mr.  Tuxham  re- 
plied. 

Mr.  Rochford  looked  rather  weary  already.  Linley,  glancing  at  him,  feared 
that  he  was  terribly  bored,  and  she  felt  concerned  for  him.  She  enjoyed  tiie 
whole  thing :  the  novelty  of  this  odd  dinner  party,  the  place,  the  open  win- 
dows, the  sea,  the  sliy,  tiie  queer  Bohemian  unconventionality  and  freedom. 
Linley^s  sunny  and  sensitive  temperament  was  made  to  catch  up  every  little 
breath  and  gleam  of  joy  that  might  anywhere  happen  to  float  across  the  field 
of  her  life.  But  she  was  sorry  for  her  husband,  who  of  coarse  could  not  be 
expected  to  find  any  pleasure  in  such  trifling;  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
positively  comforted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Valentine,  who  had  thrown  himself 
entirely  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  seemed  like  an  emancipated  school-boy. 

Rochford  brightened  up  into  a  kind  of  interest  when  the  dinner  at  tually  be- 
gan. He  had  a  faint  fond  hope  that  something  might  come  of  it  which  would 
show  him  how  to  indulge  at  once  an  epicurean  love  of  eating  and  impaired  di- 
gestive power.    He  had  over  a  vague  dream  of  a  cheap  and  possible  heroism 
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to  be  stirred  up  within  iiis  own  broftst,  by  the  sight  of  some  dishes  at  onoe 
Spartan  in  their  simplicity  and  ligreeable  to  the  taste,  which  wonld  enable  him 
to  forswear  fureyermore  the  ephemeral  and  fatal  joys  that  are  bought  with 
dyspepsia.  He  came  to  Tuzham's  table  as  an  uncertain  Yoltairean  valetudi- 
narian might  Tisit  a  holy  well,  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  his  heart  there  was 
a  lurking  hope  of  cure  fram  its  openly-contemned  waters. 

The  banquet  had  many  difficulties  outside  itself  to  contend  with.  Rochford 
was  too  much  in  earnest  about  dinner;  Valentine  was  too  little  in  earnest. 
Tuxliam  had  certain  supposed  principles  of  hygiene  to  expound  and  illustrate ; 
Rochford  was  in  hope  of  being  instructed,  even  though  only  by  a  sort  of  incan- 
tation of  which  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  force.  Valentine  did  not 
care  a  rush  whether  the  dinner  was  good  or  bad,  illustrated  a  principle  or  did 
not,  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  talk  when  he  liked  and  to  fire  off  a  joke  at 
Tuxham.  Idnley  only  wanted  the  whole  thing  to  be  pleasant — like  a  sort  of 
picnic.  Each  stage  of  the  banquet  only  diminished  Rochford's  dim  and  secret 
hope,  and  left  him  more  and  more  blank  and  disappointed.  Valentine  some- 
times kept  on  talking  on  some  totally  different  topic,  while  Mr.  Tuxham  was 
trying  to  explain  the  profound  principle  that  lurked  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
peculiarity  of  food  or  arrangement.  No  one  but  the  host  and  Rochford  took 
the  afi^r  senously  from  the  first;  and  not  many  moments  had  passed  when 
Rochford  had  to  acknowledge  surely  and  sadly  to  himself,  that  the  path  of 
safety  did  not  lie  open  for  him,  as  for  the  Trojan  hero,  where  he  might  least 
have  expected  it. 

Liuley  had  offered  her  services  as  an  attendant  and  assistant  to  the  host 
from  the  first,  but  Mr.  Tuxham  announced  with  some  pride  that  no  such  dis- 
torbanoe  of  her  personal  comfort  and  of  her  dignity  as  a  guest  would  be 
needed.  In  fact  Mr.  Tuxham  hod  arranged  matters  so  that  his  own  chair 
stood  near  the  door,  and  between  him  and  the  door,  almost  at  his  elbow,  was 
a  little  side  table.  The  attendants,  therefore,  had  not  even  to  open  the  door, 
but  merely  to  put  the  succeeding  dishes  on  the  side  table  and  depart  without 
saying  a  word.  Then  Tuxham  acted  as  his  own  butler.  The  plan  was  admi- 
rable in  many  ways,  but  it  was  liable  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  that  when- 
ever the  door  was  opened  a  wild  draught  swept  through  the  room,  which 
sported  with  the  tablecloth  as  if  it  wonld  whisk  it  off  and  carry  it  through  the 
windows  away  ont  to  the  sea. 

'*  The  beauty  of  this  room.**  Tuxham  said  in  the  tone  of  a  lecturer,  **  is  its 
airiness.  In  a  fashionable  dining-room  you  are  poisoned  with  heated  and  un- 
changed air,  with  the  glow  of  lamps — perhaps  even  gas — and  the  scent  of  hot- 
boose  flowers.  Every  dinner  eaten  under  such  conditions  is  a  nail  driven  into 
one's  coffin.** 

**  You  ought  to  drive  a  nail  into  that  tablecloth,**  suggested  Valentine,  **  or 
it  will  be  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wandering  breezes.** 

'*  You  are  afraid  of  the  draught.  I  dare  say.  Nothing  frightens  young  men 
like  fresh  air,  in  these  days!  Rochford  is  shuddering  already!  How  different 
from  his  wife,  who  is  able  to  enjoy  it.  Well,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  a 
woman  in  the  face  if  I  couldn*t  stand  a  puff  of  spring  air.** 

**  1  like  it  of  all  things,**  said  Valentine.  **  One  feels  exactly  as  if  he  were 
in  a  lighthouse.  I  expect  to  see  a  sea  gull  dashing  iu  every  now  and  then. 
We  had  better  hold  our  plates,  I  think.*' 

*'  You  observe,**  said  Tuxham  didactically,  **  each  plate  has  a  large  glass 
and  a  smaU  glass  placed  beside  it  The  little  crowd  of  wine-glasses  at  an  ordi* 
nary  dinner  table  is  a  positive  nuisance.    Here  we  shall  only  have  on^^k^^f  p 
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drink  each,  and  the  two  glasses  are  pat  merely  because  I  couldn't  tell  before- 
hand which  each  of  you  might  choose.  We  have  excellent  light  claret,  still 
better  ale;  best  of  all,  clear  spring  water.  Mrs.  Rochford,  what  will  yoa 
have?" 

**If  I  might  have  some  claret  and  water " 

**  I  don't  myself  approve  of  spoiling  the  water,  but  you  may  have  the  priv« 
flege.    Rochford?" 

**Not  any  of  the  three  for  me,  thank  you.  I  tliink,  Tuxham,  I  shall  sim« 
ply  look  on  and  study  how  to  dine  hereafter.  I  may  perhaps  become  a  cou« 
vert  more  easily  that  way." 

**  1 11  try  the  beer,"  said  Valentine,  **  for  it  looks  tempting.  Is  that  all  you 
have?  " 

**  People  would  do  better  not  to  drink  at  meals  at  all,"  said  Tuxham.  ••  I 
have  made  certain  concessions,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far  outside  my  prin- 
ciples. Soup,  Mrs.  Rochford?  Vegetable  soup;  nothing  that  is  not  at  once 
light  and  nutritious — none  of  the  stodgy  puddle  which  your  city  people  fatten 
on.    Here  s  soup  which  Flora  herself  might  have  fed  on." 

••It's  veiy  nice,"  Linley  said;  **at  least  I  think  so." 

"Doesn't  it  taste  a  little  like  boiled  grass?  "  Valentine  asked. 

"  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  boiled  grass.  What  could  be  purer,  healthier, 
more  nutritious  tlian  certain  gi*asses?" 

**  Is  it  part  of  your  principle  that  it  must  be  eaten  lukewarm  ?  "  Valentine 
mquired. 

**  It  is,  most  certainly.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  health  and  the  nerves 
than  the  swallowing  of  heated  soups." 

Rochford  shuddered. 

"  I  tliink  it  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  salt,"  said  Linley  mildly. 

•*  Isn't  it  exclusively  composed  of  marigolds ?  "  said  Valentine.  *•  The  v  ai'e 
pretty  things,  but  a  little  tasteless,  Tuxham." 

•*  I  never  allow  a  morsel  of  salt  to  be  put  in  anything  served  at  my  table," 
Mr.  Tuxham  replied.  **  Three-fourths  of  the  ills  of  modern  life,  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral,  begin  with  the  eating  of  salt.  If  I  had  a  wife  and  children, 
they  should  never  touch  salt'* 

Mr.  Tuxham,  meanwhile,  swallowed  his  soup  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  very  keen  relish.  Nobody  else  was  able  to  make 
any  decent  pretence  of  liking  it.  Rochford  became  amused  as  he  observed 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  other  two  guests.  Valentine  begtm  talking  about 
thmgs  in  general. 

*•  A  dish  of  beans  comes  next,"  Mr.  Tuxham  announceil.  "  French  beans, 
dried  after  a  peculiar  and  special  f:ishion,  and  cooked  in  milk,  or  i-ather  iu 
cream.    These  have  all  the  substance  and  nutrition  of  the  best  flesh  meat." 

Linley  tried  the  beans,  but  found  them  so  utterly  without  taste  that  she 
could  not  make  anything  of  them.  Mr.  Tuxham 's  principal  theoi*y  seemed  la 
her  to  be  the  elimination  of  savor  from  everything.  No  sauce  of  any  kind 
was  on  the  table. 

**You  don't  like  my  beans,  madam?''  the  host  said,  fixing  a  stern  eye 
upon  her  as  he  saw  her  falling  back  quietly  upon  bread. 

"Don't  you  think  they  want  taste,  just  a  little? "  she  urged  modestly. 

"The  vice  of  all  our  modern  living,  madam,  is  the  perpetual  stimulation 
of  the  palate  by  taste.  I  am  endeavoring  to  return  to  the  condition  of  tlie  nat- 
ural human  being.     What  does  man  require?    Nutrition,  to  sustain  and  repair 
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bis  forces ;  not  stimulus,  to  provoke  him  into  eating  when  he  really  needs  no 
food  The  whole  idea  of  my  system  is  embodied  in  this  dish  of  beans.  Roch- 
ford,  you  must  ti-y  some  of  tliis.     Here  you  have  the  theoi*y  condensed.^' 

Rochford  shook  his  head.  He  knew  it  was  of  no  use  ti7ing.  Tlie  theory 
had  not  yet  been  developed  by  man  that  could  persuade  him  to  reorganize  lus 
life  on  the  basis  of  boiled  beans. 

Meanwhile  Yalentine^s  beans  had  been  standing  untasted  and  almost  un- 
Qoticed  before  him.  He  had  suddenly  struck  some  vein  of  ])arailox,  and  was 
delighting  himself  by  working  it  out;  and  hu  listened  with  much  imptvtience  to 
Tuxham^s  interruptions. 

••  I  think,  on  tlie  whole,"  he  said  at  last,  **  I  would  rather  dine  witli  a  gour- 
mand thiin  with  a  dietetic  reformer.  The  one  fellow  enjoys  his  dinner  and 
lets  me  alone ;  the  other  can't  t;\ke  care  of  his  own  health  witiiout  preacliing  to 
me  to  tike  care  of  mine.  My  dear  Tuxham,  a  gi'eat  orator  once  exclaimed, 
•Give  me  freedom  or  give  me  death! '    His  sentiments  are  mine." 

"But  I  want  you  to  taste  those  beans,"  Mr.  Tuxham  urged.  •*  Much  de- 
pends on  these." 

Valentine  reluctantly  consented,  and  cautiously  tasted  the  critical  dish. 

"Well,"  tlie  host  inquired,  ** have  you  notliing  to  s»iy?  I  insist  u^wn  it,  as 
a  scientific  man,  that  these  beans  are  sufficient  for  tlie  staple  food  of  tlie  future 
human  being.  They  have  the  finest  and  most  sustaining  qualities  of  tlie  very 
be^  flesh  meat,  without  any  of  its  detrimental  properties." 

*•  Not  bad,"  Valentine  said.  •*  Good  sort  of  thing,  I  should  say,  to  take  on 
a  hunting  excursion  on  the  American  prairies,  or  some  such  place.  They 
would  last  a  long  time,  and  might  defy  climate  and  changes  of  weatlier,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Linley,  being  really  hungry,  had  resolutely  settled  down  to  bread  and  claret- 
and-woter.  Luckily,  however,  some  slices  of  delicate  and  well-roivsted  mut- 
ton intervened  at  this  period  of  the  feast  Tuxham  introduced  these  under 
protest.  •  I  don't  approve,"  Tuxham  gloomily  explained,  **  of  a  dinner  which 
consists  wholly  of  vegetables.  A  little  flesh  meat,  mutton  or  venison,  care- 
fully roaste<l — wisely,  but  not  too  well  roasted— lends  a  ceitaiu  force  and  con- 
sistency to  the  fesvst.     Rochford,  will  you  not  ti'y  ?  " 

*'  Thanks.  I  think  I'll  liave  just  a  little  and  a  glass  of  claret.  This  seems  a 
degree  more  reasomible,  Tuxham." 

Rochford  began  hopefully,  but  the  mutton  was  not  done  after  his  fancy,  and 
he  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  with  something  like  a  sigh.  To  Linley  and 
Valentine  the  mutton  was  welcome,  but  there  was  not  much  of  it. 

**How  I  love  to  look  at  that  sea!  "  Linley  said  after  a  pause.  **Its  sound 
IS  better  than  music." 

**  The  praises  of  music,"  Valentine  declared,  **  are^  on  the  whole,  exagge- 
rated." 

*•  How  can  you  say  so — you  who  seem  to  love  music  so  much  J  " 

••  Of  course  I  love  it.  I  am  one  of  its  ailorera.  But  in  my  sober  moods, 
when  not  under  tlie  spell  of  the  enchantress,  I  can  see  how  we  overpraise  her. 
People  say  music  lias  the  fullest  power  of  expression.  Don't  believe  it.  The 
highest  and  quickest  way  of  speaking  to  our  memories,  hearts,  and  so  forth,  la 
not  through  the  ear,  but  through  the  nostrils.  The  chance  breath  of  a  flower 
will  sometimes  bring  back  all  the  scenes  and  memories  of  half  a  dozen  years 
of  yoath.  The  perfume  of  one  particular  flower  the  other  day,  as  I  passed 
alon^  a  street  in  London,  kept  me  in  tlie  fairyland  of  memory  for  a  whole 
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«* There  b  some  truth  in  that,*'  said  linley— **of  the  flower,  I  mean;  hut 
why  disparage  the  music  P  *' 

'*  I  don^t  oare  about  music,"  Mr.  Tuxham  said ;  '*  it  spoils  interchange  of 
ideas.  But  I  ne^er  supposed  that  anybody  really  cared  for  it  any  more  than  I 
do.  I  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  thing  that  ^leople  said — about  the  liking  for  music 
and  all  that — like  the  *  Hope  youVe  well,*  and  '  Glad  to  see  you.*  ^* 

**  It  belongs  to  a  certain  age.**  Rochford  remarked.  **  We  grow  out  of  it. 
I  rather  think  I  was  fond  of  music  once.** 

**  But  you  always  say  you  like  me  to  sing  to  you,**  Linley  said,  surprised. 

**  So  I  do,  my  dear.    The  dreamy  effect  is  yery  soothing  after  dinner.'* 

*<  Sends  him  to  sleep,**  grumbled  Tuxham.  *'Now,  madam,  are  you  not 
proud  of  the  effect  of  your  skill  P    Wliat  it  is  to  have  a  wife !  '* 

** Talking  of  after  dinner,  are  we  supposed  to  be  after  dinner?**  Mr.  Val- 
entine asked.  *'Is  the  feast  over,  TuxhximP  are  there  not  even  pippins  and 
cheese  to  comeP** 

*'  Dried  apples,**  said  the  host,  **  are  the  only  fhiits  I  recommend,  except,  of 
course,  the  fresh  fruits  in  the  season,  if  we  can  ever  be  said  to  have  any  fruit 
season  in  this  climate.*' 

**  Then,  in  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  tliat  for  those  who  don*t  care  about  dried 
apples,  the  dinner  is  overP  '* 

**  Of  course  it  is  over.  What  could  any  rational  creature,  who  cared  for 
nerves,  brain,  and  digestion,  desire  beyond  vegetable  soup,  beans,  roast  mut- 
ton, and  claret?  ** 

*«That  is  then  your  model  dinner?  ** 

"  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is.** 

*'  I  think  I  should  like  a  dried  apple,  Mr.  Tuxham,**  said  Linley,  partly  be- 
cause she  wished  to  like  everything,  and  partly  because  she  was  still  rather 
hungry.  But  when  the  dried  apples  came,  Linley  found  she  might  as  well 
strive  to  eat  shoe-leather.  Mr.  Tuxham  devoured  everything  with  the  air  of 
entire  satisfaction,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  meal  poured  himself  a  glass 
of  water  and  di*ank  it  with  tne  remark  that  wise  people  seldom  drank  any- 
thing during  a  meiil,  and  only  took  water  or  other  fluid  when  the  meal  was 
over. 

Undoubtedly  a  sort  of  gloom  had  settled  on  the  company. 

**  Now,  then,**  the  host  asked  peremptorily,  *'  I  hope  you  all  liked  my  style 
of  dinner?" 

••Well,**  Valentine  replied,  ••speaking  for  myself,  I  don't  know,  Tuxham, 
that  it  is  a  particularly  bad  style  of  dinner.  I  expected  worse.  You  made  too 
great  a  flourish  of  trumpets  about  it,  my  good  fellow.  I  expected  something 
extraordinary.  It  wivs  a  little  eccentric  as  a  dinner,  but  not  eccentric  enough 
to  ask  a  fellow  to.  If  you  hadn't  made  such  a  talk  about  it,  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  through  the  whole  thing,  from  the  groundsel  broth,  or  whatever  it 
was,  down  to  the  little  preparations  in  wash  lesither  that  Mrs.  Rocliford  has 
been  so  good-naturedly  trying  to  eat,  without  noticing  anything  in  particular." 

••I  don't  think  I  should  have  noticed  anything  either,"  Linley  said,  laugh- 
ing. ••I  think  it  was  a  nice  dinner;  but  I  should  have  liked  anything  with 
those  open  windows  and  that  sea!  ** 

••  What  pleasure  you  all  lose,"  Rochford  observed  with  a  melancholy  smile; 
••  you  creatures  of  imperfect  sense  and  maimed  capacity,  who  don*t  know  a 
good  dinner  from  an  inferior  one.  I  don*t  mean  anything  personal  to  your  en- 
tertainment, Tuxham,  for  of  course  I  don't  call  tiiat  sort  of  thing  a  dinner  at  alL 
But  a  nature  that  cannot  appreciate  the  harmony,  the  arUstic  beauty  and  pro- 
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priety  of  a  really  good  dinner,  is  maoh  worse  off  than  that  which  lias  no  sense 
of  music  or  color/* 

«*Now,  I  like  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other/*  Valentine  broke  in;  '* either 
yoD,  Rocliford,  with  whom  dinner  is  an  art,  or  myself,  with  whom  it  is  a  means 
of  satisfying  hanger.  But  to  be  like  Tuxham,  pestered  with  theories  and  fads 
about  health,  and  further  tormented  by  a  longing  to  be  eccentric,  I  consider 
an  intolerable  condition  of  tilings.  My  dear  Tuxham,  your  dinner  would  have 
been  well  enough  if  you  hadn^t  made  it  a  dead  failure  by  too  much  of  tlie  puff 
preliminary.  You  led  us  to  expect  audacious  eccentricity,  and  you  set  us  down 
to  mere  commonplace,  sir-— commonplace !  I>e  devised  for  myself  many 
times  in  town  dinners  a  dozen  times  more  absurd,  and  I  never  gave  myself 
airs  or  made  a  bawling  about  it.  Why  will  you  set  up  for  being  eccentric,  my 
venerable  friend,  if  you  don  t  carry  the  thing  properly  out?  " 

••Oh  hush,  pray ! "  pleaded  Linley,  observing  that  Tuxliam's  eyes  were  be- 
ginning to  flame. 

••  I  don*t  mind  him,  madam,"  Tuxham  said  in  tones  tliat  were  surcharged 
with  wrath.  '*  I  don^t  mind  him.  He  knows  that  I  never  affect  anything, 
and  he  knows  that  if  there  is  anything  I  especially  hate,  it  is  to  be  thought  eo- 
centric.** 

••  My  dear  Tuxham,  I  never  meant  to  annoy  you,  or  make  you  angry." 

••  Am  I  angry,  sirP    Angry?    Wliat  right  have  you  to  tliink  me  angry?  " 

••  Well,  I  don^t  say  tliat  I  do,  but  a  superficial  ot^erver  perhaps  might " 

**  Only  a  very  superficial  observer  then,"  said  peace-making  Linley,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  dispute,  although  she  felt  with  a  certain  sense  of  sliame  that 
her  husband  rather  enjoyed  it  ••  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Tuxham,  might  I  beg  for  a 
glass  of  water?" 

Linley  knew  that  tlie  glasses  were  all  removed,  that  tlie  host  had  no  bell  in 
the  room,  and  that  therefore  he  would  have  to  go  into  the  hall  to  summon  one 
of  the  servants.  By  this  diversion  she  hoped  to  break  up  the  discourse  alto- 
gether. 

••  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  vex  Mr.  Tuxham,"  she  said,  the  moment  he 
had  gone.     ••  Very  unfair ;  he  is  a  kind,  good  man.** 

••He  is  a  good  old  fellow,"  said  Valentine  coolly,  ''but  I  can't  always 
stand  his  affectation  of  originality.    I  hate  affectation  of  all  kinds." 

••  Sdll,  as  we  are  in  his  house,  I  tliink  we  ought  to  affect  good  manners 
even  if  we  have  them  not,"  Linley  said  emphatically. 

Bochford  looked  up  surprised ;  Mr.  Valentine  colored  deeply.  Linley  felt 
her  heart  beat,  but  she  had  spoken,  and  meant  to  stand  by  her  speech. 

••My  dear  Linley,*'  Bochford  said,  ••you  hardly  seem  to  have  considered 
i^  meaning  of  your  words " 

'•  I  am  afraid  the  meaning  is  only  too  clear  and  too  just,**  Valentine  said 
dieerily.  ••  Mrs.  Bochford,  we  have  got  into  a  bad  and  selfish  habit  here  of 
indulging  our  various  humors  and  whims  of  speech  too  much,  and  1  am  hear- 
tily glad  there  is  some  one  at  last  to  rebuke  us.  Look  here,  Tuxham,**  to  the 
hoet,  who  just  came  in,  ••  I  fear  I  have  been  talking  rudely.  Mi*s.  Bochford 
tells  me  so ** 

••I  don*t  think  I  told  you  so  in  particular     I  meant  to  include  the  three.** 

••  If  so,  Tuxham,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  accept  my  apology.** 

Tuxham  smiled  cordially,  and  held  out  his  long,  lean  hand. 

••  We  all  mean  nothing  down  here,  my  dear,**  he  said  to  Mrs.  Bochford. 
•'We  get  into  rougli,  odd,  provincial  ways,  and  gird  at  each  other  to  pass  the 
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time.  You  will  teach  us  better  habits,  I  hope.  What  are  yoa  looking  for, 
Rochford?  " 

'*Tlie  carriage  has  come/^  said  Rochford,  leaning  indolently  out  of  the 
Window.     •'  I  ordered  it  for  this  hour." 

**So  soon  .5*  and  I  haven't  made  a  convert  of  you  to  my  mode  of  dietary!  " 

*'  I  fear  I  am  a  hardened  sinner,  Tuxham,  and  I  must  try  to  corrupt  you  if 
I  can.    Now,  Linley,  my  dear." 

Mr.  Rochford's  leave-tj\king  was  not  very  ceremonious.  Nobody  seemed 
to  mind,  however.  Mr.Tuxham  gave  Linley  his  arm,  with  grand,  antique 
dignity,  to  conduct  her  to  tlie  carriage. 

••  Will  you  not  come  with  us?  "  Linley  said  to  Valentine.  She  was  feeling 
a  little  penitent. 

••Thank  you,  no.  I  am  going  to  have  a  ramble  with  Tuxham — if  he  will 
come,  or  alone  if  he  won't — along  the  shore.  One  doesn't  often  see  such  a 
sunset  in  England.  * 

Linley  wished  in  her  heart  that  she  might  have  a  ramble  alone  along  the 
shore.  The  sea  ti'embled  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  wliole  atmosphere  was  full 
of  ecstasy.  She  felt,  too,  something  like  a  chilly  little  shiver,  for  she  thought 
she  had  displeased  her  master. 

When  tliey  reached  the  little  garden,  Tuxham  said,  •*  You  have  forgotten 
something,  Mrs.  Rochford.    My  tribute — my  embodied  memory ! " 

•*  Oh,  yes,  cerUiinly,"  said  Linley,  **  the  stick.     But  where  am  I  to  get  it?  " 

**  Here,  of  course.  Now  look  here,  this  cheiTy  tree.  I  will  pull  down  tliis 
branch  for  you,  and  you  shall  cut  it  off.  Then  I'll  shape  it  to  suit  my  own  fancy 
afterward,  but  it  will  be  your  gift  all  the  same.  You  want  a  knife?  Here— 
but  no,  I  won't  lend  you  mine.  A  knife  cuts  love,  they  say,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  always  very  fond  of  me.     Rochford  won't  refuse  to  allow  you,  I  know." 

•*But,  Mr.  Tuxham,  a  philosopher  like  you  to  care  for  silly  old  proverbs! 
Do  lend  me  your  penknife.'* 

**  Not  I.  Silly  old  proverbs  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as  anjrthing  else,  so  far 
as  I  can  see." 

''Mr.  Valentine  doesn't  believe  in  such  stuff,  I  know.  He'll  lend  me  a 
knife." 

Mr.  Valentine  produced  his  weapon,  and  with  it  Linley  hacked  and  hewed 
stoutly  at  the  branch  till  it  gave  way.  Then,  with  a  face  which  the  exercise 
had  somewhat  caused  to  blush,  she  turned  to  her  host  and  presented  the  me- 
morial, and  was  eager  to  escape. 

•*  It  shall  be  a  relic,"  said  Tuxham  gravely,  '*  and  shall  accompany  me 
when  I  walk  in  the  dark,  melancholy  evenings  of  autumn." 

•*  What  a  gloomy  association !  Why  should  my  memorial  accompany  you 
then?" 

*'  Because  then  I  shall  want  some  I'eminder  of  sunshine  and  freshness  and 
spring." 

•*  Come,  now,  that's  very  pretty  and  complimentary,"  said  Linley.  "  No 
another  word  or  syllable,  Mr.  Tuxham,  I  beg  of  you.  Don't  spoil  that  dainty 
little  compliment." 

Thus  talking  lightly  she  got  into  tlie  can'iage,  and  Rochford,  who  had  been 
exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  Valentine,  took  his  place  beside  her.  Slie 
was  far  from  feeling  as  merry  jis  her  words  would  have  pictured  her.  There 
was  an  expression  on  Rochford's  fjice  which  chilled  her,  and  which  she  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  und  i-stand.  She  was  glad  when  the  carriage  bore  them  from 
Mr.  Tuxliam's  door.  /^^^^^T^ 
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*'  Did  I  speak  too  rudely,  Louis  dearP  '  she  asked  earnestly,  as  the  carriage 
bore  them  away,  for  she  really  only  wished  to  be  set  right.  **  I  didn^t  think 
of  it,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  vex  that  kind  old  man ;  but  I  know  now  you  didn^t 
like  me  to  speak  in  that  way." 

••  I  don't  like  scenes  of  any  kind,  Linley 

*•  But,  my  Louis — scenes?    There  surely  wasn't  any  scene.*^ 

**  Something  like  it,  I  think.  I  detest  all  that  sort  of  thing,  Linley.  I  dis- 
like women  taking  on  themselves  to  prescribe  laws  of  bearing;  and  you  are 
rather  too  young,  my  deai*,  for  such  undeitakings.  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  go  there  at  all.  The  whole  thing  was  disagreeable  and  uncom- 
fortable." 

Then  Rochford  lapsed  into  silence,  and  though  Linley  started  many  topics, 
she  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  from  him  any  more  than  polite  assent  or 
acknowledgment  in  the  fewest  available  syllables.  After  a  while,  and  when 
she  had  resisted  with  heroic  sense  of  duty  the  distressing  conviction,  she  had 
to  admit  the  knowledge  that  her  master  was  out  of  humor  and  sullen.  She 
had  seen  that  sort  of  thing  often  with  some  of  the  girls  at  Bonn,  and  had  won- 
dered at  it,  and  felt  half  gi'ieved,  half  contemptuous ;  but  she  no  more  sup- 
posed that  mature  men  of  culture  and  talents  were  liable  to  such  a  pitiable  lit- 
tle complaint,  than  she  supposed  that  they  were  hysterical  or  afraid  of  spiders. 
Yet  there  was  her  handsome,  gifted,  heroic  master,  unmistakably  out  of  hu- 
mor, and  simply  sulky.  Alas!  it  is  hard  to  sustain  one's  hero-worship  through 
its  smaller  trials.  For  Linley  that  evening  the  very  sunset  and  the  sea  had 
lost  their  charm. 

To  do  Rochford  justice,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  mood  did 
not  last  long.  The  cook  seemed  to  have  made  amends  in  the  dinner  for  all 
the  vexations  of  the  day,  and  her  master's  handsome  face  beamed  with  sunny 
satisfaction  as  he  enjoyed  each  course  and  expatiated  upon  it.  To  Linley  tliis 
eight  o'clock  feast  w.-is  a  mere  pageant,  for  whatever  the  defects  of  the  Tux- 
ham  dinner,  she  had  been  able  to  eat  enough  of  it  to  render  a  second  dinner 
impossible.  But  she  did  all  she  could  to  seem  appreciative  of  everything  that 
her  master  liked,  and  at  last  even  Rochford  saw  her  efforts  at  gastronomy,  and 
smiled. 

•*  You  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you  are  trying  to  please  me  by  affect- 
ing to  like  your  dinner,  and  I  see  that  you  can't  touch  a  morsel.  You  are  the 
best  of  creatures,  Linley,  but  you  can't  acquire  that  sort  of  taste,  and  you  are 
better  without  it.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  men  are  sadly  unromantic  and 
nnheroic  creatures,  Linley.  Confess  that  in  your  poetic  days,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  you  never  dreamed  of  being  wooed  by  a  Roland  who  was  fond  of  a 
good  dinner." 

**  Girb  are  always  ridiculous,  but  I  think  I  had  less  of  romantic  dreamings 
than  some  of  the  others.  I  was  rather  busy,  perhaps.  My  romance  began 
with  my  marriage." 

*'  But  come,  now,  confess :  is  not  the  romance — no  matter  when  it  began — 
a  little  disturbed  by  the  hero's  appreciation  of  his  dinner?  " 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  we  take  that  as  an  unimportant  detail.  Achilles  seems 
to  enjoy  his  dinner  remarkably  well  in  the  Iliad." 

•*  So  he  does,"  said  Rochford  contentedly.  **  Well,  Linley,  if  you  were  a 
maxu  you  would  find  a  time  come  round  when  a  good  dinner  would  seem  bet- 
ter than  any  dream.  Although — I  don't  know— Valentine  cares  no  more  for 
what  he  eats  than  you  do." 
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PHYSICAL  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SUCCESS. 


rrffiAT  bodily  infirmities  will  disqaalify  men  and  women  otherwise  well  en- 
JL  dowed  for  making  an  agreeable  figure  among  their  fellows,  seems  an 
obvious  truism ;  yet  it  is  not  the  most  salient  or  the  most  serious  defects  that 
disqualify  the  most  The  blind  may  be  excellent  musicians,  the  lame — para- 
doxical as  it  sounds — ^very  ikir  dancers;  men  whose  physical  beauty  has  been 
destroyed  by  fearful  accidents,  have  overcome  the  repulsive  effect  of  their 
faces  by  the  charms  of  their  conversation.  Very  often  the  impediment  gives 
no  outward  sign  of  its  presence ;  very  often  also  it  is  something  not  precisely 
adapted  to  furnish  a  subject  of  polite  conversation.  Fancy  a  young  woman, 
witty  and  wealthy,  handsome  and  fond  of  society,  and — subject  to  a  chronic 
complaint  of  the  kind  that  Swift  would  have  been  delighted  to  describe  in  his 
most  disagreeable  verse,  and  to  which  the  more  prudent  writer  of  our  own 
day  scarcely  dares  allude.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  meanness,  mis- 
anthropy, half  a  dozen  false  reasons,  are  currently  assigned  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  some  ordinary  social  duty,  when  the  real  cause  is  an  unsoundness 
of  the  not-to-be-talked-about  sort. 

Even  a  defect  which  involves  no  personal  suffering,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
hibited in  its  results,  may  be  a  great  social  di'awback.  Everybody  knows  that 
a  successful  portrait-painter  must  have  what  is  called  a  good  eye  for  like- 
nesses, must  readily  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of  different  faces  and  re- 
cognize them  at  once.  But  everybody  has  not  observed  tliat  the  want  of  this 
quality  may  be  so  marked  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  a  man^s  social  com- 
foYt  and  success.  A  person  may  find  it  as  difficult  to  remember  the  majority 
of  the  faces  which  he  meets  in  society,  as  he  would  find  it,  if  not  musical,  to 
remember  the  greater  pirt  of  the  music  which  he  hears.  Either  these  faces 
present  an  entire  blank  to  him  when  they  meet  his  face  again,  or  they  make  a 
dubious  and  frequently  incorrect  impi'esEion.  He  fs,  therefore,  in  constant 
risk  of  confounding  different  people  together,  and  thus  giving  great  offence. 
For,  as  a  general  rule,  no  man  or  woman  likes  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
man  or  woman.  Of  course,  like  most  general  rules,  this  one  has  an  excep- 
tion, comprising  a  small  class  of  persons.  The  reader  of  Thackeray  will  recol- 
lect the  fat  man  at  Mrs.  Perkinses  ball  **who  dresses  after  Beaumorris.*^ 
There  are  peraons  who  try  to  make  themselves  the  doubles  of  certain  models 
whom  they  admire,  and  tliese  are  naturally  flattered  if  taken  for  their  idols. 
But  this  class  is  small,  and  almost  entirely  confined  (I  believe)  to  the  male 
sex.  Generally  the  mistaken  party  is  offended.  And  tiiough  the  mistaker's 
defect  is  purely  physical,  as  purely  as  if  he  were  very  near-sighted,  it  is  so 
little  known  as  generally  to  be  confounded  with  a  mental  defect — ^absence  of 
mind  or  inattention.  So  that  if  the  face-forgetter  has  any  tendency  to  ab- 
sent-mindedness, nay,  if  he  belongs  to  a  profession  the  members  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  this  tendency  more  than  other  people  (say,  if  he  is  an  author 
or  a  professor),  he  will  be  suspected  of  star-gazing  when  he  ought  to  be  at- 
tending to  the  ordinary  social  courtesies.  To  be  sure,  experience  may  give  a 
man  tact  enough  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  not  knowing  his  unknown  inter, 
locutor,  and  the  ordinary  banalities  of  fiishionable  conversation  may  save  him 
from  committing  himself.  ^  ^ 
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Even  little  inklings  of  adventure,  touch-and-go  escapes,  happen  in  this 
way.  Sometimes  your  face  betrays  you,  and  when  you  think  all  is  going  on 
smoothly,  suddenly  your  friend  horrifies  you  with  the  exclamation,  ♦*  I  see  you 
haven't  tlie  least  idea  of  who  I  am.'*  Once  I  dined  witli  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  did  not  know.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  I  had  gone,  more  on  busi- 
ness than  for  pleasure,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  accosted  by  name.  Who  the  speaker  could  be  I 
had  not  the  remotest  idea,  except  tlmt  he  appeared  to  be  ••  all  right."  There  was 
notliing  about  him  which  recalled  the  reporter  or  the  gambler — the  most  dan- 
gerous characters  in  such  localities.  At  that  happy  time  we  had  no  "  ring," 
and  my  ways  of  life  had  never  brought  me  into  contjict  with  any  lobbyists, 
State  or  federal.  In  fine,  he  seemetl  to  be  a  gentleman  of  *•  our  set;  "  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was,  and  took  my  chance  of  finding  out  who  he  was. 
By-and-by  he  informed  me  that,  being  in  mourning,  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
dined  in  his  own  rooms;  it  was  just  about  dinner  time;  would  I  join  himP 
riiere  was  no  excuse  or  indeed  ixirticular  reason  for  not  accepting;  I  accepted. 
It  was  soon  manifest  that  my  host  had  no  objection  to  hear  himself  bilk ;  this 
propensity  of  com'se  I  encouraged,  and  rather  set  myself  to  draw  Jiim  out.  So 
be  rattled  on  agreeably  enough,  for  like  Ulysses  (not  the  President)  he  had 
seen  tlie  cities  and  observed  tlie  manners  of  many  nations ;  but  not  a  word  did 
he  drop  which  bellied  me  to  determine  his  identity.  At  length,  when  we  had 
reached  our  fruit  and  were  leisurely  sipping  a  bottle  of  good  Bordeaux,  he 
((^l  into  the  dramatic  while  relating  a  discussion  which  he  had  hold  with  an 
English  toonst : 

'•  'Thomi^son,'  says  I,"  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

••  *  But,  Vanderlyn,' "  says  lie,  et  cetem,  et  cetera. 

With  the  name  the  whole  man  came  to  me  at  once.  I  had  known  him  and 
his  family  by  reputation  for  years,  but  we  had  only  met  before  on  one  occa- 
sion. To  be  sure,  it  was  a  pretty  long  occasion,  a  sea  voyage  which  lasted  a 
fortnight;  bnt  I  had  always  seen  him  in  rough  attire  and  a  cap  and  long 
beard,  so  that  his  "store  clotlies"  and  shaved  fsvce  were  a  perfect  disguise 
and  puzzle  to  me.  We  have  oilen  dined  together  since,  but  I  fear  he  has 
never  found  me  ag:iin  so  good  a  listener,  and  I  never  see  him  without  think- 
ing of  that  mysterious  prandiation. 

When  a  m:in  has  the  painter's  faculty  of  recollecting  faces,  and  with  it  a 
quick  and  retentive  memory  of  small  f:icts,  the  combination  gives  him  great 
social  power.  This  was  M:icaulay*s  case.  He  never  forgot  the  fiice  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  met  in  society,  and  with  the  face  he  remembered  all  the 
salient  facts  connected  with  the  owner  of  it.  Few  things  are  more  flattering 
to  an  ordinary  moittil  tlian  being  thoroughly  remembered  by  a  gi'eat  lion  with 
whom  he  has  perhaps  had  a  brief  interview  several  years  before.  I  doubt  if 
this  faculty  exists  to  any  gi*eat  extent  among  our  ijublic  men ;  indeed,  I  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  absence  of  it.  A  Russian  baron  of  the  true  divine- 
right  school  once  maintained  to  me  that  this  w:is  an  effect  of  republican  in- 
stitations,  or,  what  came  to  tlie  same  thing,  tliat  the  opposite  was  a  result  of 
monarchical  institutions.  He  said  that  kings  and  princes  were  obliged  to  see 
a  great  many  persons,  wherefore  Providence  had  conferred  on  them  various 
means  of  being  gracious  to  those  persons,  of  which  prompt  recognition  was 
one.  This  reasoning  might  have  had  more  weight  with  me  had  it  not  been 
called  out  by  an  anecdote  which  I  was  relating  to  show  the  weakness  of  a  cer- 
tain king  on  this  very  point,  but  which  my  baron  quietly  accepted  as  an  illus- 
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tration  of  the  monarch's  capacity.  Seriously,  I  believe  the  ability  to  be  phy- 
sically mther  tlian  mentally  (or  morally)  grounded,  and  it  would  be  so  useful  to 
our  politicians  that  we  cannot  sup^x>se  them  neglecting  it  were  it  to  be  acquired 
by  study  and  practice.  Nor  can  we  see  why  our  **  institutions  **  should  dis- 
countenance its  acquisition,  unless  we  assume  chem  to  be  radically  hostile  to 
every  possible  form  of  politeness  or  anything  resembling  politeness.  Here  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  tliat,  although  portrait-painting  has  always 
been,  for  obvious  reasons,  one  of  our  most  popular  and  lucrative  branches  of 
art,  we  have  not  many  good  portrait-painters  and  very  few  even  tolenible  car- 
icatiu'ists.  Another  and  more  plausible  reason  assigned  is,  that  our  public 
characters  see  a  great  many  more  men  than  any  European  potenti\te  or  states- 
man does.  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  we  may  ask  if  the  painter  or  caricaturist 
is  bewildered,  or  if  he  is  not  rather  inspired,  by  number  and  variety  of  faces. 
Still  it  may  be  that  a  continual  swarm  of  strange  countenances  will  so  fiitigue 
the  attention  as  to  prevent  its  exercise  till  the  strangers  are  really  no  longer 
seen,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  of  course  cannot  be  remem- 
bered. 

A  slight  constitutional  infirmity  or  delicacy,  not  hindering  a  man  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  ordinaiy  work  or  exercise,  may  prove  a  clog  on  him  in  fashion- 
able society,  just  where  it  might  be  supposed  of  the  least  consequence.  He 
may  have  weak  lungs  or  a  sensitive  throat — no  actual  disease,  but  symptoms 
and  dangers.  He  is  not  hindered  from  walking  or  riding,  if  well  wrapped 
up,  but  through  all  the  cold  season  he  incurs  some  risk  by  uncovering  his  chest 
and  wearing  a  low  waistcoat  even  in  the  house.  He  must  therefore  either 
peril  his  health  when  he  goes  to  dinners  and  evening  parties,  or  must  wear  a 
sort  of  half  dress,  witii  a  morning  waistcoat  and  cravat.  And  of  course  all 
this  applies  in  a  greater  degree  to  a  woman,  subject  to  our  barbai'ous  style  of 
full  dress.  If  she  even  puts  on  a  lace  cai)e  habitually,  she  is  apt  to  be  deemed 
prudish,  or  accused  (fearful  charge !)  of  having  bad  shoulders. 

The  reader  may  smile  at  so  much  importance  being  given  to  a  necktie,  but 
the  cravat  ever  since  Brummel  has  been  an  institution,  especially  in  England. 
There  are  some  queer  stories  anent  English  cravats.  One  which  I  believe 
to  be  literally  true  h:is  •*  Ilistoricus "  Harcourt  for  its  hero.  I  cannot  but 
think  Mr.  ILarcourt  (unless  he  has  greatly  changed  witliin  twelve  years) 
very  unjustly  qualilied  as  a  bore.  But  despite  his  gifts  of  person  and  mind, 
he  may  very  well  have  been  a  disagreeable  man  in  certain  circles;  he  was 
always  arrogant  and,  as  Cantabs  say,  bumptious,  and  at  times  boldly  unconven- 
tional. Early  in  his  career  he  met  with  some  great  moral  chill.  I  forget 
whether  his  offers  had  been  rejected  by  a  young  lady  or  a  p:ii*liamentary  con- 
stitucmcy;  at  any  rate  he  was  terribly  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  longed  to 
find  something  like  the  boots  of  Bom  bastes.  At  h^t  the  ide.a  sti'uck  him.  He 
was  invited  to  a  soiree  at  some  gi'cat  lady's  where  the  Queen  was  expected  to 
appear,  and  in  fact  did  appear.  Harcourt  appeared  also — in  a  black  tie. 
London  society  trembled  to  its  base.  The  "Morning  Post"  fulminated  an 
article  on  Uie  decline  of  morals  and  manners  as  exemplified  by  the  intrusion 
of  black  cravats  into  tl:e  presence  of  royalty.  Everybody  declared  Vernon 
Harcourt  '*  odd,'  an  expression  which  means  a  good  deal  in  an  Englishman's 
mouth,  and  is  generally  applied  to  eccentric  gentlemen  who  jump  out  of  win- 
dows after  cutting  their  wives*  throats.  But  there  was  no  de  lunatico  inqtU^ 
rendo  writ  issued  upon  the  future  Historicus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  made 
a  hit  and  become  a  lion. 
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Yes,  the  English  are  particulfir  about  cravats.  It  is  the  rule  Umt  no  one 
can  be  admitted  to  any  part  of  Her  Majesty *s  opera  house  except  in  full  dress, 
which  would  rigidly  imply  a  white  cravat,  though  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
tluit  black  ties  are  excluded;  but  any  8[>eck  of  color  on  a  man  is  as  strictly 
prohibited  as  a  bonnet  on  a  lady's  heaid  would  be.  A  French  gentleman  once 
[)re>ented  himself  at  tlie  pit  entrance.  His  dress  coat  and  black  trousers  and 
waistcoat  and  gants  de  beurre  frais  were  all  en  regie,  but  his  embroidered 
cravat  sliowed  a  minute  flower  of  some  color.  **  Can't  come  in,  sir.'  *•  Why 
not?  '*  *•  Not  full  dress.'*  Mr.  Gaul  let  off  some  mild  ejaculations,  and  re- 
quested to  know  how  and  why  he  was  not  in  full  dress.  **  Colored  cravat, 
sir."  The  ready-witted  Parisian  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  lobby,  whipped 
off  the  offending  article,  extemporized  a  wlilte  tie  witli  his  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  walked  in  triumpliant. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  let  us  look  back  to  what  was  said  at  the 
ontset,  namely,  that  very  obvious  and  grave  physical  defects  might  not  prove 
social  disqualifications.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  fact  that  confirmed  invalids 
may  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  society.  The  only  question  is,  what  kind  of  society? 
And  we  may  answer,  almost  any  kind  except  that  of  the  ball-room ;  anything 
indoors  which  does  not  demand  late  hom*s  or  being  continually  on  one's  feet. 
Unless  suffering  in  the  throat  or  lungs,  tlie  invalid's  conversational  powers  are 
nnim2)aired.  This  is  obvious  enough,  but  some  persons  would  hardly  asso- 
ciate the  ideas  of  weak  health  and  good  living.  Yet  they  often  go  together. 
Many  invalids,  especially  elderly  invalids,  absolutely  require  the  best  eating 
and  drinking  they  can  get.  Others,  though  obliged  to  practise  discretion,  enjoy 
very  much  tlie  things  which  they  can  take  in  the  limited  quantities  allowed 
them.  And  thus  you  will  find  persons  who  are  hardly  able  to  walk  from  the 
carriage  into  the  house,  bat  once  comforUibly  seated  in  the  house  are  the  most 
genial  and  entertaining  of  guests  The  formal  dinner  party,  however,  with 
its  extreme  length  and  its  dangers  of  overheated  rooms  and  stupid  neighbors, 
is  apt  to  be  too  fatiguing;  afternoon  receptions,  with  informal  collations  always 
ready,  are  the  great  delight  of  Uie  valetudinarian.  Not  that  tliey  were  in- 
vented expressly  for  this  class;  they  are  the  refuge  of  all  those  who  like  so- 
ciety, but  do  not  regard  society  as  made  up  of  i>erpetual  dancing,  with  rare 
interludes  of  amateur  music.  In  our  hideous  winters,  when  outdoor  recrea- 
tion is  almost  impossible  for  weeks  together,  these  recepti<ms  supply  the  place 
oi  exercise  by  the  mental  fillip  they  give;  just  as  a  man  whom  some  accident 
has  shut  op  in  the  house  by  himself  all  day  will  find  his  appetite  for  dinner 
better  if  he  has  studied  or  written  or  used  his  mind  in  some  way,  than  if  he  has 
lounged  vaguely  about  and  read  newspapers.  And  the  light  refreshments  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion — a  biscuit,  a  sandwich,  a  cup  of  bouillon,  a  glass  of 
sherry,  a  plate  of  g:ilantine — are  not  of  a  nature  to  disturb  digestion  c»r  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  enjoyment  of  dinner.  The  difiiculty  at  first  was  to  find 
men  enongli;  but  fortunately  the  slaves  of  the  counting-house  and  the  danc- 
ing m.icbines  do  not  absorb  between  them  all  the  male  material,  and  the  op- 
portunity soon  developed  (as  it  always  does)  much  that  had  before  existed  in 
a  latent  state. 

Tlie  introduction  of  day  receptions  into  the  fashionable  programme  was  a 
very  positive  step  in  American  civilization.  Of  course  the  practice  may  be 
abused,  like  everything  else.  It  is  abused  at  Washington,  but  only  by  oflicial 
people,  through  ofilcial  necessities. 

Some  innocent  and  sanguine  person,  who  thought  that  day  receptions  were 
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oniaited  to  a  commercial  commanity  (that  lovely  mercantile  spirit  again !),  re- 
cently insisted  that  the  evening  was  the  only  time  for  an  American  entertain- 
ment, but  also  insisted  tliat  we  must  go  back  to  the  simple  evenings  of  our 
fathers.  Exactly^and  to  the  t>vo-story  brick  houses  and  the  population  of 
200,000.  It  wonld  be  just  as  easy  as  going  back  to  Palmo^s  pjrramids.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  the  least  inclined  to  be  laudator  icmporis  acti,  if  the  acti 
refers  to  any  tiling  quorum  pars  fui — anything  which  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member. The  fiishionable  society  of  my  youth  was  nearly  as  bad  as  it  conld 
be  in  everything  but  technical  morality.  It  understood  good  eating  and 
drinking  very  well,  and  dress  very  fairly ;  in  saying  this  we  liave  exhausted 
the  list  of  its  merits.  It  had  no  artistic  or  literary  proclivities.  It  had  no 
amusement  but  dancing,  and  on  Sundays  and  ether  occasions,  when  the  men 
oould  find  no  women  to  dance  with,  they  went  to  sleep  or  gambled.  It  had 
no  proper  esprU  dc  corps,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  bullied  and  insulted  by 
clerks  and  reporters  and  any  outside  influence  that  had  the  requisite  audacity. 
Now  that  it  is  gone,  some  say  that  our  present  fashionable  society  is  worse.  It 
may  be.  **  With  God  all  things  are  possible  '^ — and  many  things  are  possible 
with  another  party.  But  I  shall  require  more  personal  experience  (which  I 
am  not  very  likely  to  h:ive)  before  assenting  to  the  proposition.  Surely  when 
millionaires  are  proud  of  being  art  students,  .and  female  leaders  of  fashion 
write  in  **  The  Galaxy,"  Uie  outlook  is  not  so  very  bad  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  And  it  is  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  elements  of  society 
that  we  must  look  for  an  antidote  to  the  absorbing  mercantile  and  mateHal 
elements,  since  the  notion  of  asceticizing  a  great  and  wealthy  community  is 
sheer  absurdity. 

Carl  Bekbok. 


A  SIGH. 


HOW  can  I  live,  my  love,  so  far  from  thee. 
Since  far  from  thee  my  spint  droops  and  dies? 
Wlio  is  there  left,  my  love,  for  me  to  see. 
Since  beauty  is  concentrate  in  thine  eyes? 
My  only  life  is  sending  thee  my  sighs, 
Wiiich,  as  sweet  birds  fly  home  from  deserts  lone» 
Fly  swift  to  thee  as  each  swift  moment  flies. 
Uprising  from  the  current  of  my  moan. 
But  closed  is  still  thy  heart  of  cruel  stone. 
And  my  poor  sighs  drop  murdered  at  thy  feet; 
For  which  while  I  in  grief  do  sigh  and  groan, 
New  hosts  arise  to  meet  a  death  so  sweet. 
Then,  love,  give  scorn ;  for  if  love  thou  didst  give. 
How  could  I  love  thee  in  thy  sight  and  live? 

VlBGUOA  VAUGmr. 
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IT  IS  only  about  a  cenfcary  ago  that  the 
romance  of  the  **  Nourelle  H^loise  " 
brooght  Lake  Leman  into  &shion«  and  it 
might  have  gone  out  of  &8hion  again  with 
that  romance,  and  many  other  things  of 
that  time  which  have  so  utterly  passed 
away,  had  not  the  landscape  mania  of  the 
nineteenth  century  kept  the  lake  in  vogue. 
Such,  however,  is  the  **  used-up  "  condi- 
tion induced  in  tourists  by  the  modern  &^ 
cilities  of  travel  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
one  now  approaching  Lake  Leman  in 
the  gushing  condition  so  prevalent  seven- 
ty years  ago,  when  people  wept  at  Meil- 
lerie  or  went  disputing  all  over  Clarens 
about  the  site  of  the  too  famous  **  bos- 
quet.*' Although  other  lakes  have  given 
a  name  to  a  school  of  poetry,  there  is 
none  with  whose  shores  are  linked  so 
many  souvenirs  of  literary  renown. 
Among  the  Swiss  lake^,  the  lake  of  Lu- 
cerne is  by  many  thought  more  beautiful, 
but  how  different  are  its  associations! 
The  plain  of  Griitli,  Altorf,  the  bay  of 
Uri,  take  us  back  to  our  early  youth, 
when  the  story  of  Gesler  and  Tell,  the 
apple,  the  storm  on  the  lake,  kindled  our 
enthusiasm  over  the  stories  and  legends 
that  cling  around  the  origins  of  Swiss  his- 
tory. Lake  Leman,  on  the  other  hand, 
leads  our  thoughts  to  the  great  authors 
whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  our 
maturer  years.  How  rich  is  the  catalogue 
which  might  be  made  of  the  brilliant  in- 
tellects whose  names  are  associated  with 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman ;  the  reform- 
ers, the  naturalists,  the  romancers,  the 
poets,  the  historians,  who  have  dwelt 
here.  Calvin,  De  SansRnre,  Rousseau, 
Byron,  Sismondl,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Ma- 
dame de  Staei — these  are  but  a  few  of  those 
who  have  lived  here,  or  who  have  said  or 
sung  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  It  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  include 
them  all;  we  have  therefore  chosen  a 
single  point,  and  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
call the  literary  memories  of  Lausanne 
by  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  who,  towards  the  end 
of  the  kwt  century,  made  that  little  city 
an  attentive  centre  of  literary  interest. 
Laosanne,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
5 


Vaud,  charmingly  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  Mont  Jorat,  abjut  a  mile  above  the 
shore  of  Lake  Leman,  recalls  to  us  at  once 
the  name  of  Gibbon,  who,  having  been 
sent  here  for  education  in  his  youth,  chose 
it  as  the  home  of  his  declining  years. 
Lest  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  should 
be  caught  napping  in  his  literary  remi- 
nUcences,  the  immense  sign  of  the  Hdtel 
Gibbon,  almost  the  first  thing  to  greet  the 
approaching  stranger,  seems  to  have  la- 
belled the  town  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
occasion  of  Gibbon*s  first  coming  to  Lau- 
sanne is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
student  and  the  man  of  books.  Having 
entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  very  careless  tutors, 
who  leave  him  to  follow  entirely  his  own 
bent ;  and  hb  bent  being  to  read  every- 
thing he  can  lay  hands  on,  he  ends  by 
r^ing  himselt  into  a  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation  and  alt  the  leading  dogmas  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Thus  it  was  not  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  nor  by  the 
sensuous  beauty  of  a  brilliant  ceremonial, 
but  only  by  the  reading  of  books,  that  the 
insatiate  student  was  brought  into  the 
church's  fold.  The  chief  of  these  books 
were  Bossuet's  ^*  Exposition  of  the  Cath- 
olic Doctrine,"  and  his  "  History  of  the 
Protestant  Variations. "  As  Gibbon  him- 
self expresses  it,  ^*  I  sorely  fell  by  a  noble 
hand."  Having  reached  this  belief,  he 
steals  off  to  London,  and  finds  a  priest  to 
shrive  and  admit  him  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  what  follows?  A 
repudiation  so  decided  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Anglican  faith  naturally 
resulted,  as  soon  as  known,  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  neophyte  from  Magdalen  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  angry  father  sent  his  boy 
(July,  1753),  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  a 
Calvinistic  pastor  at  Lausanne,  to  be  won 
from  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  history 
of  Gibbon's  religious  belief  may  be  said 
to  end  here;  as  well  through  his  own 
reasoning  as  through  the  arguments  of 
his  tutor,  he  lost  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  real  presence,  and  with  that 
fell  his  belief  in  the  Romish  creed.  A 
year  or  two  after  his  coming  to  Lausanne 
he  went  through  a  form  of  returning  to|^ 
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the  Protestant  oharch  and  partook  of  the 
eaorament,  but  this  was  probably  the  last 
flicker  of  his  faith. 

Qibbon*s  first  impressions  of  Lausanne 
gave  little  promise  of  his  future  attach- 
ment to  the  place. 

*'  I  had  now  exchanged  "  (he  writes  in 
his  memoirs)  ^'  my  elegant  apartment  in 
Magdalen  College  for  a  narrow,  gloomy 
street,  the  most  unfrequented  of  an  un- 
handsome town,  for  an  old,  inconvenient 
bouse,  and  for  a  small  chaml)er,  ill  con- 
trived and  ill  furnished,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  instead  of  a  companion- 
able fire  must  be  warmed  }>y  the  dull, 
insensible  heat  of  a  stove.  From  a  man 
I  was  again  degraded  to  the  dependence 
of  a  school-boy.  Mr.  Parilliard  managed 
my  expenses,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
a  diminutive  state ;  I  received  a  small 
monthly  allowance  for  my  pocket-money ; 
and  helpless  and  awkward  as  I  have  ever 
been,  I  no  longer  ei\joyed  the  indispensa- 
ble comfort  of  a  servant.  My  condition 
seemed  as  destitute  of  hope  as  it  was  de- 
void of  pleasure.  I  was  separated  for  an 
indefinite— which  appeared  an  infinite- 
term  from  my  native  country ;  and  I  had 
lost  all  connection  with  my  Catholic 
friends.  I  have  since  reflected  with  sur- 
prise, that  as  the  Romish  clergy  of  every 
part  of  Europe  maintain  a  close  corre- 
spondence with  each  other,  they  never 
attempted,  by  letters  or  messages,  to  res- 
cue me  from  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  or 
at  least  to  confirm  my  seal  and  constancy 
in  the  profession  of  the  faith.  Such  was 
my  first  intr^Kiuction  to  Lausanne— a 
place  where  I  spent  nearly  &\e  years  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  which  I  afterwards 
revisited  without  compulsion,  and  which 
I  have  finally  selected  as  the  most  grate- 
ful retreiit  for  the  decline  of  my  life." 

The  sojourn  at  Lausanne  during  the 
impressionable  years  of  youth  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-one  left  its  lasting  impres- 
sion on  Gibbon.  He  returned  to  England 
very  French  for  an  Englishman,  and  his 
first  literary  effort  was  an  esssy  on  the 
study  of  literature,  written  in  the  French 
language.  Fortunately  for  English  let- 
ters, a  long  service  in  the  Hampshire 
militia  and  a  life  in  Parliament  identified 
the  future  historian  with  his  native  coun- 
try— reanglicized  him,  so  to  speak.  Dur- 
ing all  the  weary  years  of  the  American 
Revolution  he  sat  in  Parliament  a  silent 
•member,  but  voting  steadily  for  all  the 


measures  of  Lord  North ;  and  on  the  fall 
of  that  minister  he  lost  the  small  place 
be  had  obtained  througli  the  ministerial 
influence,  and  retired  from  political  life. 

But  it  is  with  Gibbon  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman  that  we  are  more  especially 
occupied,  and  we  find  him  at  Lausanne 
not  only  busied  with  religion  but  with 
love.  Although  he  cannot  with  accuracy 
be  classed  with  the  school  of  the  Enqy- 
clopsodia,  he  possessed  essentially  that  phi- 
losophic nature  to  attain  which  was  the 
ardent  aim  of  those  brilliant  wits  of  his 
century.  A  Whatever  part  they  took  in 
life,  it  was  to  be  taken  philosophically, 
and  when  death  came  the  anxious  inquiry 
arose  among  the  tiurvivmg  comraden. 
Has  our  friend  me  the  dread  enemy  like  a 
philosopher?  Alter  this  fashion  Gibbon 
met  Cupid,  and  during  his  youthful  resi- 
dence at  Lausanne  paid  a  philosophic 
adoration  to  Miss  Susan  Carchod,  the 
daughter  of  a  village  pastor.  In  later 
years,  with  philosophic  calmness,  he  gives 
us  the  history  of  how  love  may  be  made 
by  a  philosopher. 

*'  I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry, 
lively  in  Conversation,  pure  in  sentiment, 
and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  fir^t 
sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the 
habits  and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance.  She  permitted  me  to  make 
her  two  or  three  visits  at  her  father*s 
house.  I  passed  some  happy  days  there 
in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her 
parents  honorably  encouraged  the  con- 
nection. In  a  calm  retirement  the  gay 
vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her 
bosom  ;  she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth 
and  passion,  and  I  might  presume  to  hope 
that  I  had  made  some  impression  on  a 
virtuous  Iieart.  At  Crassy  and  Lan.sanne 
I  indulged  my  dreams  of  felicity.;  but  on 
my  return  to  England  I  soon  duwoveied 
that  my  fi^ther  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his 
consent  I  was  myself  destitute  and  help- 
less. Afler  a  painful  struggle  I  yielded 
to  my  fate ;  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed 
as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  iasensibly  heal- 
ed by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a 
new  life.  My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a 
faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself,  and  my 
love  subsided  in  friendship  and  esteem." 

Would  the  readers  of  the  ''NonveUe 
H61oise,''  whose  first  ideas  of  Lake  Le- 
man were  as  the  scene  of  St.  Preox^s  joys 
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and  huneQtatloiis,  hare  belieyed  that  on 
tiiase  same  shores  lore  had  been  made  so 
philosophically  and  without  transports? 
Gibbon  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life, 
bat  in  after  years,  when  Mile.  Garohod 
had  become  the  celebrated  Mme.  Necker, 
the  aoqoaintanoe  was  renewed,  and  it 
was  to  Mme.  Necker  that  he  turned  for 
couDsel  when  he  at  one  time  thought  of 
taking  a  wife  &s  a  companion  fur  his  de- 
dining  age.  Mme.  Necker 's  advice  was 
against  late  marriages,  but  as  a  sort  of 
o&et  and  source  of  consolation,  she  like 
a  good  wife  recommended  to  him  her  hus- 
band's book  on  "  L*  Importance  des  Opi- 
nions religieuses  " — a  very  natural  act  in 
Mme.  Necker,  for  it  was  a  settled  principle 
m  the  Necker  &mily  that  M.  Necker  was 
a  genius ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter, 
AoweTar  disunited,  always  agreed  upon 
this  point.  Probably  no  one  would  be 
more  astonished  than  his  daughter,  if  she 
were  to  return  to  the  world,  to  find  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  great  genius  M.  Necker  is  best 
known  as  the  fi&ther  of  Mme.  de  Stael. 
Qibbon  himself  was  too  old  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  French  Revolution  to  enter  into 
the  stream  of  new  ideas  of  which  Corinne 
was  one  of  the  apostles.  He  speaks  of  her 
several  times  in  a  casual  way  in  the  course 
of  his  letters.  Once  he  alludes  to  her,  in 
passing,  as  *'  a  pleasant  little  woman ;  " 
and  again,  in  writing  to  Lady  Sheffield, 
Octol^  23,  1784,  he  says :  <'  They  (the 
Neekers)  have  now  a  very  troublesome 
eharge,  which  you  will  experience  in  a 
few  years — the  disposal  of  a  baroness. 
Mile.  Necker,  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses 
in  Europe,  is  now  about  eighteen,  wild, 
vain,  bat  good-natured,  and  with  a  much, 
larger  provision  of  wit  than  beauty.  W  hat 
increases  their  difficulty  is  their  religious 
ohstinaey  of  marrying  her  only  to  a  Pro- 
testant.'* 

Although  Gibbon's  early  love  passed 
avray  in  a  sort  of  philosophic  yapor,  he 
poHsessed  all  the  gallantry  of  his  time,  to 
which  bis  great  corpulence  in  his  later 
years  must  have  lent  an  air  of  solemn 
gravity.  There  is  even  a  story  of  his 
fail  habit  leading  him  once  into  direful 
straits ;  it  has  no  better  authority  than 
that  not  too  veracious  gossip,  Mme.  de 
Genlis,  hot  is  amusing  even  if  not  true. 

^^nding  himself  one  day/'  says  Mme. 
de  Qenlis.  ^Uite-h-tiU  with  Mme.  de 
Crousas  for  the  first  time.  Gibbon,  de- 


sirous of  selling  upon  a  moment  so  fiivor- 
able,  threw  himself  suddenly  upon  his 
knees,  and  declared  to  her  his  love  in  the 
most  passionate  terms.  Mme-  de  Crousai 
replied  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  from  him  all  desire  to  repeat  so  fine 
a  scene.  Gibbon  put'on  an  expression  of 
consternation,  but  remained  on  his  knees 
in  spite  of  repeated  requests  to  reseat 
himself;  he  was  immovable  and  silent. 
'Rise,  sir,'  repeated  Mme.  de  Crousax. 
'  Alas !  madame,'  replied  the  unhappy 
lover,  *  /  cannot,^  In  fact  his  corpu- 
lence would  not  allow  him  to  rise  with- 
out help.  Mme.  de  Crousas  rang  the 
bell  and  said  to  the  servant  who  came  in, 
'  HelpvpMr.  Gibbon!''' 

Among  Gibbon's  contemporaries  at 
Lausanne  was  the  celebrated  Tissot,  the 
moAt  widely  known  physician  of  his  time, 
whose  great  reputation  vied  with  the  at- 
tractions of  the  landscape  in  bringing 
crowds  to  Lausanne.  Tissot's  "  Avis  au 
People  sur  sa  Sant^  "  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  its  day,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  fourteen  languages.  This  book, 
written  with  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  Vaud, 
became  the  fashion  all  over  £urope. 
Mme.  de  Genlis  practised  medicine  in  the 
vilUges  on  her  estate,  as  she  says,  '*  ayec 
mon  Tissot  k  la  main."  This  lady  had, 
however,  a  mania  for  knowing  how  to 
do  everything,  even  to  bleeding.  Her 
own  account  of  her  medical  practice  is 
very  characteristic  of  her  insatiate  ac- 
tivity. 

*'  I  practised  medicine  constantly  at 
Genlis,"  she  writes,  •*  with  my  Tissot  in 
my  hand,  and  associated  with  M.  Ra- 
cine, the  village  barber,  who  always  came 
very  gravely  to  consult  me  whenever  he 
had  any  patients.  We  went  together  to 
visit  them;  my  prescriptions  were  con- 
fined to  simple  teas  and  broth,  which  I 
usually  sent  from  the  castle.  I  was  at 
least  of  service  in  moderating  the  zeal  of 
M.  Racine  for  emetics,  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  almost  every  ill.  I  had  per- 
fected myself  in  the  art  of  bleeding ;  the 
peasants  often  came  and  asked  me  to 
bleed  them,  which  I  did ;  but  as  it  was 
known  that  I  always  gave  them  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  sous  afler  a  bleed- 
ing, I  had  soon  a  greatnumber  of  patients, 
and  I  suspected  that  they  were  attracted 
by  the  thirty  sous.  After  that,  I  bled  no 
more  anles  by  the  <»!»?«?»  of  g^jlj^j^ 
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sorgeon  of  Ia  F^re,  who  • 
erery  eig)it  or  tea  dftjB." 

The  Tiait  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  to  Lkq- 
mme  was  made  daring  Gibbon's  resi- 
denoe  in  EngiaiKl ;  she  did  not  therefore 
meet  him  there,  bat  she  naw  mach  of 
TisRot,  Tifliked,  as  eTerybody  did,  the  rocks 
of  Meiilerie,  and  won  her  asual  triumphs 
with  her  liarp,  eren  to  causing  a  dis- 
tressed widower  to  &int  with  emotion. 
In  describing  her  tour  in  Switierland  she 
says: 

'*  I  stopped  at  Lausanne,  where  I  wish- 
ed to  ooi^t  M.  Tissot  in  regard  to  my 
mother's  health.  People  came  at  this 
season  from  all  parts  of  EUirope  to  consult 
this  celebrated  physician.  On  my  arrival 
at  Lausanne  it  was  imposRible  to  find  a 
liKlging.  While  M.  Gillier  and  M. 
Ott  were  searching  in  Tain,  I  sat  wearily 
in  the  carriage  with  my  maid.  A  young 
man,  said  to  be  the  Prince  of  Hobtein, 
whom  I  had  B^et  in  the  library  at  BAle, 
was  at  his  window,  reoo^iied  me,  saw 
my  dilemma,  came  down  to  the  carriage, 
opened  it,  begged  me  to  get  out,  and  held 
out  his  hand,  saying  that  he  would  take 
me  to  a  lady  who  would  give  me  a  lodg- 
ing. Delighted  with  this  adTenture,  I 
allowed  him  to  conduct  me.  At  the  end 
of  the  street  he  led  me  into  a  house.  We 
go  up  the  stairs,  pass  through  several 
rooms,  and  come  to  a  pretty  parlor,  where 
1  find  a  lady  with  a  pleasant  fitce,  alone, 
and  playing  the  guitar  ;  it  was  Mme.  de 
Crousai,  afterwards  Mme.  de  Montolieu, 
the  author  of  some  clever  translations  of 
German  romances.  The  Prince  mentions 
my  name,  tells  my  embarrassment,  and 
asks  Mme.  de  Crousas  for  rooms  for  me 
in  the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  who  was 
absent.  Mme.  de  Crousas  welcomes  me 
with  much  grace,  rises,  and  leads  me  im- 
mediately to  her  &ther-in-law's  house, 
after  sending  for  my  traveUing  compan- 
ions, and  establishes  me  in  charming 
rooms  with  an  enchanting  view  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  I  passed  twelve  days  at 
Lausanne  coa<)tantly  with  Mme.  de  Crou- 
sas. They  gave  me  fetes  and  balls  and 
concerts ;  I  sang  and  played  the  harp  as 
much  as  they  wished.  I  was  taken 
charming  excursions  on  the  lake ;  I  did 
not  fail  to  go  and  see  the  rocks  of  Meillerie. 
The  circle  of  Mme.  de  Crousaz  was  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable.  I  saw  every  day 
M.  Tissot,  who  seemed  flattered  that 
I  knew  all  his  works  by  heart ;  he  was 
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very  food  of  masic,  and  I  was  very  happy 
to  i^ay  the  harp  for  him.  On  one  uf 
these  evenings  which  we  passed  together 
I  had  a  sad  triumph,  which  gave  me 
much  pain.  A  gentleman  dressed  in 
Booming  was  present,  whom  I  had  never 
be^>re  seen.  I  Huig  remarkably  well  the 
air'J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,' of  wbich 
Gluck  himself  had  taught  me  the  style 
and  expression  ;  in  the  middle  of  this  air 
the  gentleman  in  mourning  burst  into 
teais,  and  suddenly  fainting  fell  senselesn 
into  the  arms  of  bis  neighbor ;  he  had 
lost,  three  months  before,  a  wife  whom 
he  adored.  Mme.  de  Crousai,  who  had 
already  heard  me  sing  this  air,  but  who 
was  not  near  me  at  the  moment,  made  me 
a  sign  not  to  sing  it ;  unfortunately  I  did 
not  understand  her." 

In  £ynard*s  **  Life  of  Tissot "  there  is 
a  pretty  picture  of  social  life  at  Lausanne, 
in  which  Gibbon  appears  in  a  much  more 
fikvorable  light  than  in  the  malicious  gos- 
sip of  Mme.  de  Genlis.  The  story  has 
ako  a  further  test  added  to  it  by  the 
laughable  misapprehension  of  the  poor 
Genrnm,  evidently  of  that  Wertherian 
school  which  has  unfortunately  disap- 
peared before  the  goose-step  and  martial 
glory: 

**  A  German  highly  educated,  but  natu- 
rally ardent  and  enthusiastic,  presented 
himself,  furnished  with  excellent  letters 
of  recommendation,  to  one  of  our  profes- 
sors at  Lausanne,  and  expressed  to  him 
his  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  *  Avis  au  Peu- 
ple.'  The  professor  was  going  that  even- 
ing to  visit  Mme.  de  Chavri^re,  who  re- 
ceived the  most  agreeable  people  of  Iau- 
sanne.  He  proposed  to  the  gentleman  to 
introduce  him  there ;  it  vras  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  moment  when  they  arrived 
at  Mme.  de  Chavri^re's  the  company  had 
just  been  playing  games  and  were  pay- 
ing the  foreits.  One  of  the  company 
was  playing  on  a  violin,  while  a  gentle- 
man of  remarkable  corpulence  appeared 
to  be  searching  the  room  for  something 
he  could  not  find.  At  length  the  violin 
gave  forth  louder  sounds,  and  the  stout 
gentleman — it  was  no  less  a  personal^  than 
the  illustrious  Gibbon^K»me  and  took 
the  hand  of  M.  Tissot,  whose  figure* 
tall,  dignified,  and  col;^,  formed  the  most 
complete  contrast  with  his  oim.  But  this 
vras  not  enough ;  the  violin  continued  to 
play,  and  they  were  both4>bliged  io  dance 
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several  figures  cf  a  minuet,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  whole  assemblage.  It  was 
the  payment  of  the  forfeit  due  from  Gib- 
boa,  whose  joyous  temperament  readily 
lent  itself  to  this  form  of  pleasantry.  But 
this  was  precisely  what  was  not  compre- 
hended by  the  German,  whose  sensibility 
and  emotion  at  this  spectacle  had  been 
plainly  visible.  The  following  year,  what 
was  the  astonishment  at  Lausanne  on 
learning  that  he  had  taken  it  all  seriously, 
and  that  in  the  account  of  his  travels, 
which  he  had  just  printed,  he  cited  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  the 
advantage  of  having  seen  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Rome  and  the  illustrious 
philanthropist,  the  benefactor  of  human- 
ity, intertwining  dances  and  harmonious 
steps,  and  thus  recalling  the  beautiful 
days  of  Arcadia,  all  whose  antique  virtue 
and  simplicity  they  possessed.*' 

In  the  winter  of  1757  came  to  Liausanne 
the  greatest  man  of  his  day,  Voltaire,  and 
this  and  the  two  succeeding  winters  he 
passed  tliere  in  a  perpetual  round  of 
verse- making,  festivities,  and  private 
theatricals.  Voltaire  on  his  return  from 
his  unlucky  visit  to  Prussia  decided  to 
establish  himself  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Leman,  but  had  not  yet  mode  a  choice  of 
a  permanent  abode.  He  had  at  one  time 
five  residences  on  the  lake:  three  near 
Geneva,  Les  D^lices,  Toumny,  and  Fer- 
ney ;  two  at  Lausanne,  one  in  the  town 
and  one  at  Mourion.  ''  Rampant  ainsi 
d'nne  tani^re  dans  Tautre,"  he  writes 
to  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  "  je  me 
aanve  des  rois  et  des  armies."  To  an- 
other he  says :  '^  All  these  residences  are 
necessary  to  me.  I  am  delighted  to  pass 
s )  ea<«ily  from  one  frontier  to  the  other. 
If  I  were  only  a  Genevese,  I  should  be 
too  subject  to  Geneva ;  if  I  were  only  a 
Frenchman,  I  should  be  too  subject  to 
France.  I  have  made  a  destiny  for  my- 
self alone.  I  have  an  odd  little  kingdom 
in  a  Swiss  valley.  I  am  like  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain :  with  my  four  properr 
ties  I  am  on  all  fours.  Mourion  is  my  little 
eabin,  my  winter  palace  sheltered  from 
the  crnel  north  wind.  Then  1  have  ar- 
ranged for  myself  a  house  at  Lausanne 
which  would  be  called  a  palace  in  Italy. 
Judge  for  yourself :  fifteen  windows  look 
upon  the  lake  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and 
in  front;  a  hundred  gardens  are  below 
my  garden,  bathed  by  the  blue  mirror  of 
the  lake ;  I  see  all  Savoy,  and  the  Alps 


rising  in  amphitheatre,  on  which  the 
sun*s  rays  cause  a  thousand  variations  of 
light  and  shade."  This  house  is  now 
No.  6,  rue  du  Grand  Ch€ne,  at  Lau- 
sanne. Voltaire*s  letters  at  this  period 
are  full  of  his  beantiful  lake,  of  which  he 
can  see  twenty  leagues  from  his  bed ;  but 
sometimes  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  pic- 
ture :  '*  I  write  you  from  my  bed,  where 
I  am  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damn- 
ed, having  before  me  beautiful  gardens, 
a  charming  country,  a  fine  lake ;  on  my 
right  the  Jura  mountains,  on  my  left  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  great  Alps,  and  in 
my  body  the  devil." 

The  little  circle  of  society  at  Lausanne 
naturally  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  so 
distinguished  an  addition  to  their  number. 
The  wealth  of  Voltaire  enabled  him  to 
keep  an  open  house  to  all  comers,  and  on 
the  plea  of  ill  health  he  excused  himself 
from  returning  their  visits.  To  the  Abb6 
Olivet  he  writes  from  his  oountry-house 
of  Mourion,  near  Lausanne :  '^  I  had  no 
idea  of  happiness  until  I  came  to  live  in 
retirement,  in  a  house  of  my  own.  But 
what  retirement !  I  have  sometimes  fifty 
persons  at  table ;  I  leave  tliem  with  Mme. 
Denis,  who  does  the  honors,  and  go  and 
shut  myself  up.  I  have  built  what  would 
be  called  in  Italy  un  palazzo ;  but  I  like 
none  of  it  except  my  room  full  of  books, 
senecltUem  alunt.** 

The  canton  of  Vaud  was  at  this  period 
subject  to  the  oligarchy  of  Berne,  and 
governed  by  baili&  sent  from  Berne,  who 
were  not  slow  to  magnify  their  office. 
The  sly  wit  of  the  Vaudois  was  ever 
ready  to  revenge  itself  by  making  a  butt 
of  these  pompous  tyrants,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  a  story  was  about  of  the  ad- 
vice the  bailiff  bad  given  to  Voltaire. 
**  M.  de  Voltaire,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  they 
say  that  you  write  against  God ;  that  is 
bad,  but  I  trust  that  he  will  pardon  you. 
They  add  that  you  rail  at  religion ;  that 
is  again  very  bad ;  and  against  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  that  is  also  bad,  but  I 
hope  nevertheless  that  he  also  will  pardon 
you  in  his  great  mercy.  M.  de  Voltaire ! 
take  good  care  not  to  write  against  Their 
Excellencies  of  Berne,  our  Sovereiom 
Lords,  for  you  may  count  upon  it  they 
would  never  pardon  you." 

What  especially  delighted  Voltaire  at 
Lausanne  was  the  snccess  of  his  private 
theatricals,  for  which  he  had  a  great  paH- 
sion.     A  theatre  vras  fitted  apT^KthA^T^ 
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oountry  house  of  Monrepos,  near  Lau- 
saDne,  then  owned  by  the  Marqau  de 
Langaierie.  The  theatre  was  arranged 
in  a  bam  aclfoining  the  house,  in  such  a 
manner  that  although  the  actors  were  in 
the  hay-loft  the  audience  was  in  the  house. 
To  this  day  one  may  hear  the  anecdote  told 
in  Lausanne,  that  once  in  *'  Zaire,"  when 
Voltaire  as  Lusignan  exclaims, ''  Oh  suis- 
je?  .  .  .  .  guides  mesiaibleByeuz," 
a  wag  called  out,  *'  Seigneur,  c'est  le 
grenier  du  maitre  de  ces  lieux."  Vol- 
taire is  never  wearied  of  writing  to  his 
friends  about  his  theatricals.  ^*  I  play 
the  old  man,  Lusignan I  as- 
sure you,  without  vanity,  that  I  am  the 
best  old  fool  to  be  found  in  any  com- 
pany." To  his  friend  Thiriot :  *'  1  wish 
that  yon  had  passed  the  winter  with  me 
at  Lausanne.  You  would  have  seen  new 
pieces  performed  by  excellent  actors, 
strangers  coming  from  thirty  leagues 
around,  and  my  beautiful  shores  of  Lake 
Leman  become  the  home  of  art,  of  pleas- 
ure, and  of  taste."  To  his  niece,  Mme. 
de  Fontaine:  ''The  idlers  of  Paris  think 
that  Switzerland  is  a  savage  country; 
they  would  be  very  much  astonished  if 
they  saw  '  Zaire  '  better  played  at  Lau- 
sanne than  it  is  played  at  Paris;  they 
would  be  still  more  surprised  to  see  two 
hundred  spectators  as  good  judges  as 
there  are  in  Europe.  ...  I  have 
made  tears  flow  from  all  the  Swiss  eyes." 
We  might  cite  page  after  page  from  Vol- 
taire's letters  all  equally  enthusiastic,  but 
fortunately  we  have  a  calmer  and  more 
disinterested  witness  of  these  triumphs  in 
Gibbon. 

'*  Before  1  was  recalled  from  Switzer- 
land," writes  Gibbon,  **  I  had  the  satis- 
fiustion  of  seeing  the  most  extraordinary 
man  of  the  age ;  a  poet,  a  historian,  a 
philosopher  who  has  filled  thirty  quartos 
of  prose  and  verse  with  his  various  pro- 
ductions, often  excellent  and  always  en- 
tertaining. Need  I  add  the  name  of 
Voltaire?  After  forfeiting  by  his  own 
misconduct  the  friendship  of  the  first  of 
kings,  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
with  a  plentiful  fortune,  to  a  free  and 
beautiful  country,  and  resided  two  win- 
ters (1757  and  1758)  in  the  town  and 
neighborhood  of  Lausanne.  My  desire 
of  beholding  Voltaire,  whom  I  then  rated 
above  his  real  magnitude,  was  easily 
gratified.  He  received  me  with  civility 
as  an  English  youth ;  but  I  cannot  boost 


of  any  peculiar  notice  or  dbtinction.  Ftr- 
^umviditanium,  .  .  .  The  highest 
gratification  which  I  derived  from  Vul- 
taire^s  residence  at  Lausanne,  was  the 
uncommon  circumstance  of  hearing  a  great 
poet  declaim  his  own  productiuns  on  the 
stage.  He  had  formed  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  some  of  whom  were 
not  destitute  of  talents.  A  decent  thea- 
tre was  framed  at  Monrepos,  a  country 
house  at  the  end  of  a  suburb ;  dresses  and 
scenes  were  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  actors,  and  the  author  directed  the 
rehearsals  with  the  zeal  and  attention  of 
paternal  love.  Li  two  successive  winters 
his  tragedies  of  'Zaire,'  'Alzire,'  'Zu- 
lime,'  and  his  sentimental  comedy  of  the 
'En&nt  Prodigue,'  were  played  at  the 
theatre  of  Monrepos.  Voltaire  repre- 
sented the  characters  best  adapted  to  his 
years,  Lusignan,  Alvarez,  Bena.ssar, 
Euphemon.  His  declamation  was  fiish- 
ioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of  the  old 
stage ;  and  he  expressed  the  enthusiasm 
of  poetry  rather  than  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture. My  ardor,  which  soon  became  con- 
spicuous, seldom  failed  of  procuring  me  a 
ticket  The  habits  of  pleasure  fortified 
my  taste  for  the  French  theatre,  and  that 
taste  has  perhaps  abated  my  idolatry 
for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  inculcated  from  our  infancy  as 
the  first  duty  of  an  Englishman." 

We  began  these  desultory  gleanings 
from  the  literary  souvenirs  of  Lausanne 
with  an  allusion  to  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau as  having  brought  Lake  Leman  into 
fashion.  The  associations  of  Rousseau 
with  Lausanne  are  not,  however,  impor- 
tant, with  the  exception  of  its  being  the 
scene  of  a  boyish  freak  which  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten  had  it  not  found 
a  place  in  the  "  Confessions."  In  173S3;  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Rous- 
seau made  his  ridiculous  ddbut  at  Lau- 
sanne as  M.  Vaussore  de  Villeneuve,  com- 
poser and  teacher  of  music.  During  a 
short  absence  of  Mme.  de  Warens  from 
Annecy,  Rousseau  had  undertaken  a  jour- 
ney to  Fribourg,  and  on  his  way  back,  in- 
stead of  returning  directly  by  way  of 
Nyon,  he  turned  off  toward  Lausanne, 
wishing,  he  says,  to  revel  in  the  view  of 
the  beautiful  lake  which  is  seen  in  its 
greatest  extent  from  Lausanne.  As  he 
approached  Lausanne,  he  says :  **  I  com- 
pared myself  in  this  pedestrian  pilgrim- 
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Annecy.  I  became  so  much  excited  with 
this  idea  that,  without  thinking  that  I 
had  neither  his  graoe  nor  his  talents,  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  play  at  Lausanne 
the  part  of  a  little  Venture,  to  teach 
music,  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  do, 
and  to  say  that  1  was  from  P^ms,  where 
I  had  neyer  been.  ...  1  endeavored 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  my 
great  model.  He  called  himself  Venture 
de  YilleneuTe ;  I  by  an  anagram  conrerted 
the  name  of  Rousseau  into  that  of  Vaus- 
8ore,  and  I  called  myself  Vaussore  de 
TllleneuTe.  Venture  understood  compo- 
sition, although  he  had  said  nothing 
about  it;  I,  without  understanding  it, 
boasted  of  my  knowledge  of  it  to  every- 
body, and  although  I  did  not  know  how  to 
note  down  the  simplest  ballad,  gave  myself 
out  as  a  composer.  This  is  not  all.  Hav- 
ing been  presented  to  M.  de  Treytorens, 
professor  of  law,  who  was  fond  of  music, 
and  had  concerts  at  his  house,  and  being 
anxious  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  my 
talents,  I  set  myself  to  composing  a 
piece  for  his  concert  with  as  much  ef- 
frontery as  if  I  had  known  how  to  go 
about  it.  I  had  the  perseverance  to  work 
for  a  fortnight  at  thb  precious  composi- 
tion, to  make  a  fair  copy  of  it,  to  write 
out  the  diflferent  parts,  and  to  distribute 
them  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  had 
been  a  masterpiece  of  harmony." 

This  piece  in  the  playing  resulted  in  a 
confused  jumble  of  discordant  sounds, 
bat  the  performers  had  the  wit  to  see  that 
their  best  vengeance  was  to  play  it  sober- 
ly through  to  the  end,  although  they 
were  choking  with  laughter ;  while  the 
audience  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
be0o  able  to  dose  their  ears  as  effectually 


as  they  were  opening  their  eyes.  Poor 
Rousseau,  siweucing  great  dropn,  covered 
with  shame  and  confusion,  yet  afraid  to 
run  away,  was  compelled  by  his  execu- 
tioners, as  he  calls  them,  to  beat  the  time 
to  the  end.  The  house  is  still  pointed 
out  in  Lausanne  where  occurred  this  lu- 
dicrous scene.  After  this,  not  finding 
much  employment  as  a  music-teacher, 
Rousseau  had  plenty  of  time  to  revel  in 
the  scenery.  He  went  to  Vevay  for  two 
days,  and  during  tliat  time,  he  stvy^,  '*  I 
conceived  for  that  town  an  aflfection 
which  has  followed  me  in  all  my  travels, 
and  caused  me  at  length  to  place  there 
the  characters  of  my  novel.  I  would 
gladly  say  to  those  who  possess  taste  and 
sensibility.  Go  to  Vevay,  vbit  the  ac^a- 
cent  country,  examine  the  localities,  go 
about  upon  the  lake,  and  say  if  nature 
has  not  made  this  beautiful  region  for  a 
Julie,  for  a  Claire,  and  for  a  St.  Preux; 
but  do  not  look  for  them  there.*' 

The  misanthropic  irony  of  Rousseau's 
conclusion  (ne  Ls  y  cherchez  pas)  is  no 
longer  needed.  Of  the  thousands  of  vis- 
itors who  yearly  throng  the  great  hotels 
of  Vevay  and  Lausanne,  how  many  in  the 
rush  of  fashion  are  probably  looking  there 
for  Julie  or  St.  Preux?  Nobody  seeks 
them,  and  if  they  were  by  chance  to  ap- 
pear they  would  at  once  be  set  down  as  a 
pair  of  last-century  bores.  Yet  while  in 
this  scenery-hunting  age  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape  possess  still  all  their  at- 
tractions, doubly  fortunate  is  the  thought- 
ful tourist  who  finds  the  natural  beauty 
of  Lake  Leman  enhanced  by  the  charm 
that  ever  clings  around  a  spot  8o  often 
chosen  by  genius  as  its  fikvorite  abode. 
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A  WOMAN  stood  on  the  high  steps 
locking  the  school-house  door, 
and  as  she  dropped  the  clumsy  iron  key 
into  her  basket  and  turned  to  go  away, 
mechanically  her  eyes  wandered  over  the 
familiiir  scene,  the  frozen  water  and  bleak 
inlands  in  front,  the  icy  cliffs  behind,  and 
on  either  side  the  houses  of  the  little  vil- 
lage, lifeless  and  buried  in  the  snows  of 
a  six  months*  winter.  *'  Desolation !  *'  she 
murmured — '*  a  land  of  desolation  and 
death !  "  and  descending  the  steps,  she 
walked  down  the  narrow  path  dug  out 
between  the  snow  drifts,  unmelted  month 
after  month,  and  pilod  higher  with  each 
successive  storm  until  they  formed  a  wall 
even  with  her  head.  The  school-house 
thus  left  to  itself  for  a  week,  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  vras  a  three-story  square 
frame  house,  with  rows  of  blindless  win- 
dows that  seemed  to  gaze  like  staring 
eyes  down  on  the  village  below,  and  spy 
out  all  its  sins.  It  was  originally  built 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  Indians  when  they 
assembled  on  Giant  Island  for  the  annual 
payment ;  but  the  sons  of  the  furest  per- 
sistently refused  to  occupy  the  abode 
made  ready  for  them,  and  although  they 
were  repeatedly  escorted  thither  by  the 
United  States  Agent,  and  although  they 
repeatedly  expressed  in  flowery  hyper- 
bole their  admiration  for  the  white  man*s 
lodge,  just  as  repeatedly  were  they  found 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  on  the  beach, 
the  dormitory  tenantless  on  the  hill  be- 
hind them.  **  No  wonder  they  could  not 
sleep  there,"  was  Miss  Moran's  thought 
as  the  slow-speaking  trustee  told  her  the 
story  while  showing  her  the  building 
where  she  was  to  rule ;  **  ugly  white- 
washed piece  of  utility !  An  Induin 
brought  up  in  the  Gothic  arches  of  the 
forest,  with  the  free  air  of  heaven  to 
breathe,  would  stifle  in  those  geometri- 
cally square  rooms." 

**  And  so  they  slept  out  doors,  and  were 
such  fools  that  they  never  knew  the  com- 
fort of  a  good  warm  house !  But  all  In- 
dians are  bom  fools,  you  know,  Miss  Mo- 
ran,"  concluded  the  trustee.  And  he  but 
echoed  the  opinion  of  the  whole  frontier, 
and  even  expressed  it  mildly,  as  harsher 


epithets  were  generally  used  by  the  sail- 
ors and  fishermen  who  formed  the  popu- 
lation of  Giant  Island. 

The  early  autumn  came;  the  maples 
turned  red  and  gold  among  the  faithful 
pines,  and  let  fall  their  leaves  one  by  one 
through  the  still  Indian  summer  days; 
then  one  night  a  north  wind  came  down 
upon  the  island  and  whirled  them  away, 
and  at  last  even  the  juniper  curled  up, 
the  larches  ceased  to  beckon  on  the 
heights,  and  the  gray  moss  shrank  awuy 
from  the  pines.  Winter  began,  the  school 
opened,  and  Miss  Moran  found  occupa- 
tion for  thoughts  and  hands  in  teaching 
and  governing  her  motley  throng  of 
scholars,  French-and-white,  French-and- 
Indian  quarter-breed,  half-breed,  and 
even  pure  undiluted  Chippewa — sturdy 
little  rascab  who  did  not  know  what 
truth  was ;  and  how  should  they,  since  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  Indian *s  code  of 
morals?  It  ms  hard  work,  for  the 
schoolmbtress  had  a  conscience,  and  tried 
each  day  to  do  each  day's  duty  faithfully. 
It  was  a  contest — a  contest  of  will ;  the 
will  of  one  slender  woman  against  the 
will  of  fifty  undisciplined,  half- wild  chil- 
dren. But  the  slender  woman  con- 
quered. 

The  late  spring  came  reluctantly  np 
from  the  south  and  thawed  the  thick  ice 
around  the  island ;  slowly  the  great 
blocks  moved  out  to  sea,  and  then  a  ship 
came  round  the  point  bringing  news  from 
*'  below,"  as  the  islanders  called  the  out- 
side world  ;  the  lights  shone  again  in  the 
deHcrted  towers,  and  looking  from  her 
dormer  windovrs  the  mistress  saw  in  the 
east  the  gleam  of  Bois-Blano,  and  far 
down  in  the  west  the  flash  of  Waugo* 
schance,  showing  the  way  through  the 
straits.  A  green  tinge  came  over  the 
forests  on  the  mainland,  and  the  deep 
snoirs  disappeared,  not  melting,  as  they 
do  in  warmer  latitudes,  but  seeming'  to 
crumble  into  dust  and  blow  away.  More 
ships  sailed  through  the  south  channel, 
the  smoke  of  steamers  was  seen,  and 
finally  the  Juniper  stretched  out  its  fairy 
rings,  and  the  larches  held  out  their 
green  hands  again,  and  beckoned  over 
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the  cliffs,  as  if  uaying  to  the  distant  shipR, 
**  Friends,  ooine  ap  hither.*'  Ttie  ftuin- 
mer  was  short  bat  Tividly  beaatiful,  and 
the  mistress  closed  the  school-house  door, 
and  spent  the  Tacation  abroad  in  the 
woods*,  among  the  dark  pines,  in  the  gay 
company  of  the  water-maple,  on  the 
beach  with  the  wash  of  little  waves  at 
her  feet,  or  above  on  the  bare  clifft  with 
the  gulden  sunshine  warming  her  being 
iuto  unwonted  luxuriance.  She  blossom- 
ed, this  pale  bud,  and  one  saw  the  un- 
expected bloom,  and  admired  it,  until 
in  the  warmth  of  admiration  it  opened 
into  a  red  rose. 

The  fori  on  the  height  was  garrisoned 
with  the  full  complement  of  officers  and 
the  small  numl)er  of  men  usually  found 
at  the  Western  lake  posts.  A  nujor, 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  a  surgeon,  and 
chaplain,  lived  close  together  within  the 
little  stone  enclosure,  and  Miss  Moran, 
who  had  made  her  home  in  the  chaplain *s 
hou.*>e,  found  herself  one  of  the  military 
fiimily  whether  she  willed  yes  or  no ;  but 
Hhe  willed  yes.  Originally  coming  to 
Giant  Island  for  her  health,  alone  iu  the 
world  save  some  distant  New  England 
cousins,  educated  in  books  but  ignorant 
of  life,  a  self-repressed,  self-contained, 
hard-working  woman,  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing a  year  or  two  in  this  remote,  isolated 
place  had  pleased  her&ncy,  wearied  with 
Uie  monotony  of  a  city  public  school.  So 
she  staid,  and  began  life  and  love  to- 
gether ;  for  as  for  the  first  time  she  loved, 
she  realized  that  for  the  first  time,  also, 
she  lived. 

Maxweli  Buger,  Lieutenant  Second 
In&ntry,  U.  S.  A.,  a  stalwart  young 
Saxon,  with  doee-cut  curly  yellow  hair, 
blue  eyes  with  a  steel  glint  in  them, 
ruddy  cheeks  and  fifiiry  blue-veined  tem- 
ples like  a  child— this  was  the  knight 
who  *'  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror  "  of 
oar  modem  Lady  of  Shalott.  But  no 
weakness,  no  boyishness  accompanied  this 
Saxon  beauty ;  the  bold  outline  and  reso- 
lute month  showed  a  will,  while  the  ease 
of  manner  always  found  a  way.  Evi- 
dently, here  was  an  aooomplished  young 
society  man  exiled  on  a  rook. 

Coming  and  going,  Max  Buger  noticed, 
at  last,  the  girl  coming  and  going  also ; 
pacing  up  and  down  the  parade-ground 
on  bitter  days,  he  saw  on  the  opposite 
aide  a  woman's  figure  wrapped  in  a  gray 
oluak ;  readmg  by  the  window,  the  only 


reader  in  the  garrison  as  he  scornfully 
supposed,  he  observed  some  one  at  the 
opposite  window  bending  over  a  book; 
chancing  to  call  upon  the  chaplain  one 
afternoon,  he  found  George  Eliot  s  *'  Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  Hawthorne's  *'  Blithedale 
Bomanoe,"  an  abstract  of  Kant,  and  a 
book  of  Boman  Catholic  meditatioas  piled 
together  on  a  side  table.  **  Your  books. 
Dr.  Burns?"  he  asked,  idly  opening  one 
of  them. 

**  Nay ;  they  belong  to  the  teacher. 
Mistress  Moran,"  replied  the  old  chap- 
lain, taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

'^A  sentimentalist,  with  ringlets,  a 
drawl,  and  sighing  allusion  to  her  past, 
I'll  be  bound !  "  thought  Max.  The  next 
morning  he  strolled  over  and  found  a  pale 
dark-eyed  woman,  cold,  silent,  and  unin- 
teresting. ^*  Why  does  she  read  such 
books?"  he  thought;  and,  having  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  he  set  to  work  to  find 
out. 

There  is  nothing  more  fescinating  than 
discovery,  and  to  ardent  minds  terra  in- 
cognita is  far  more  attractive  than  the 
home  acres,  however  beautiful .  M iss  Mo- 
ran proved  to  be  totally  without  the 
usual  feminine  ways;  free,  frank,  and 
honest  in  her  conversation,  what  she  said 
liad  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  society 
adept,  and  be  found  himself  starting  all 
kinds  of  sul^ects  just  to  hear  her  opinions, 
which  were  oflen  very  unlike  the  cut-and- 
dried  opinions  of  the  fashionable  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
to  feel  one's  self  perfectly  appreciated  and 
understood  in  all  one's  various  moods. 
Argumentative  Max  found  here  a  mind 
that  followed  his  subtlest  windings ;  that 
oomprehended  his  half-expressed  fancies ; 
that  understood  his  lightest  touches  of 
humor,  and  vras  ready  to  plunge  with 
him  into  those  deep  shadowed  waters  of 
feeling  over  which  society  talk  usually 
glides  hastily,  half  fearing,  half  ignoring 
their  existence. 

The  first  winter  passed,  and  these  two 
were  much  together ;  she,  one  of  many 
to  him ;  he,  the  only  one  of  all  the  world 
to  her.  The  summer  brought  its  changes, 
gay  company  thronged  the  beautiful  isl- 
and, the  maples  saw  city  belles  at  their 
feet  and  no  doubt  wondered  over  them, 
the  larches  listened  and  heard  sweet  con- 
Tersations,  and  the  clii&  kept  their  own 
secrets.  Then,  who  so  gay  as  the  hand- 
some young  officer  7    W  ho  so  much  liked  ? 
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Who  so  much  engrossed  ?  And  yet  Mis- 
tress Monvn,  as  the  chaplain  called  her, 
refused  to  see  the  truth,  excused  it  to 
herself,  denied  it,  and  resolutely  held 
around  her  the  old  enchanted  atmosphere, 
breaking  away  on  every  side  in  spite  of 
\i3T  gi*asp.  She  lived  on  the  garnered 
sweetness  of  the  post,  and  revelled  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  poetry.  Not  that  she 
made  verses.  Only  the  unsatisfied  or  un- 
happy women  make  verses.  She  lived 
her  poetry  instead  of  writing  it,  so  that 
when,  at  last,  the  red  and  yellow  came 
back  to  the  maples,  When  the  last  sum- 
mer visitor  had  fled  away  southward, 
when  Maxwell  Roger  returned  to  seek 
his  fellow  exile,  he  found  her  full  of 
sweetness — that  sweetness  that  belongs 
only  to  a  woman  loving  and  loved.  Ig- 
norant as  a  child  of  the  world  and  the 
world's  ways,  the  mistress  trusted  impli- 
citly. Slie  loved  :  therefore  she  was  loved. 
This  was  her  creed.  One  Indian  summer 
Sivturday,Miss  Moran  climbed  the  island's 
height  and  seated  he. self  on  the  grassy 
muund  of  old  Fort  Holmes  ;  idlyshe  noted 
the  ancient  earthworks  and  tried  to  call 
up  the  comlmtants  of  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore ;  but  the  peace  of  the  purple  air  fill- 
ed her  mind  and  drove  away  all  thoughts 
H:ive  a  warm,  dreaming  contentment,  and 
when  Max  appeared  through  the  vista  of 
the  colored  maples,  she  scarcely  stirred, 
so  harmonious  seemed  his  presence  with 
the  place  and  hour.  **  Of  what  are  you 
thinking?''  said  the  soldier,  throwing 
himself  down  beside  her,  and  taking  ofif 
his  cap.  **  Of  you,"  she  answered 
dreamily,  turning  her  eyes  toward  him. 
The  golden  warmth  lighted  up  her  face, 
bringing  the  red  to  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
a  softness  to  those  deep  eyes.  Her  soul 
had  come  to  the  surface  and  was  looking 
out,  and  Max  felt  a  strange  thrill  as,  for 
the  first  time,  something  penetrated  to 
the  depths  of  his  being.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  souls  see  each  other  face  to  fiice  in 
this  world  of  masks  and  armor ;  some- 
times there  is  a  glimpse,  sometimes  a  re- 
cognition, but  instantly  the  visor  is  down 
again,  and  all  is  blank.  In  this  case, 
liowever,  there  was  no  armor,  no  mask  ; 
and  so  beautiful  grew  tlie  face  with  this 
soul-light  in  the  eyes  that  the  young  man 
involuntarily  bent  hln  head  end  pressed 
his  lips  upon  the  hand  lying  idle  on  a 
bunch  of  red  leaves.     **  Ho-^    beautiful 


you     are ! 


he    murmured. 


What 


is  your  name,  dear?     You  never    told 
me." 

^'It  is  an  odd  name — Flower ;  my 
mother  was  named  so.  Most  people  sup- 
pose it  is  Flora,  and  I  never  correct  them. 
But  I  should  like  you  to  know  and  use 
the  name." 

Neither  spoke  again  ;  speech  was  not 
needed,  but  through  the  golden  noon  they 
sat  there  together  in  the  half-sweet,  half- 
sad  atmo6phei*e  of  the  Indian  summer, 
and  Max  re.id  a  whole  heart-history  in 
those  deep  eyes  surrendered  so  fearlessly 
to  his  gaze.  Some  eyes  are  like  oceans, 
and  Flower's  eyes  had  an  ocean's  depth. 

Winter  came;  the  last  schooner  with 
ice-coated  rigging  sailed  round  Bois- 
Blanc,  the  last  steamer  hurried  through 
the  western  gate  past  Waugoschance, 
leaving  the  island  alone  in  the  freezing 
straits.  The  village  sank  into  its  winter 
lethargy,  the  villagera  plodded  on  their 
little  rounds  wrapped  in  skins,  the  In- 
dians slept  through  the  twenty-four  hours 
like  their  friends  the  beara,  and  the  offi- 
cer at  the  fort  began  to  sweep  the  ioe 
with  spy-glasses  in  search  of  tlie  welcome 
black  speck,  the  dog-train  that  brought 
the  mails  from  the  outside  world. 

The  schoolmistress  attended  to  her  dai- 
ly duties,  but  she  did  not  find  them  dull ; 
an  inspiration  filled  her  life,  in  her  heart 
was  entire  confidence,  and  she  asked 
notiuHg  more  fi*om  her  Creator.  She 
Wiis  entirely  content.  A  more  practical 
mind  or  a  mind  more  experienced  in  life 
would  have  questioned  or  planned.  She 
did  neither.  She  merely  enjo3'ed  her  new 
happiness,  and  gave  no  thought  to  the 
morrow.  And  yet,  if  any  one  had  ques- 
tioned her  and  pressed  the  subject  upon 
her,  no  doubt  the  questioner  would  have 
found  at  the  bottom  the  certainty  that 
one  day  she  should  be  Max*8  wife ;  this 
seemed  to  her  as  certain  as  the  coming 
morrow. 

One  day,  early  in  December,  she  lin- 
gered in  the  school- room  after  her  schol- 
ars, with  many  shouts  and  rough  strug^ 
gles  on  the  stairs,  had  finally  dispersed  ; 
the  great  stove,  taking  in  long  logs  of 
wood,  still  glowed  hot  in  the  cold  twi- 
light, and  the  mistress  sat  by  the  hearth 
musing.  At  length  a  desire  seized  her — a 
desire  to  look  oflf  over  the  icy  straits  to- 
ward the  south;  and  taking  a  key,  she 
climbed  up  to  the  loft  and  out  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  high  building,  where,  stand- 
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ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  obimDey,  she 
gated  over  the  frozen  water  and  the  blue 
mainland,  and,  in  imagination,  farther 
still — on  to  the  land  of  the  orange  and 
palm.  Over  the  ice  moved  a  black  speck, 
the  dog-train  bearing  the  mails.  She 
knew  the  carrier  well,  a  sturdy  Canadian 
Frenchman,  whose  boys  were  among  her 
brightest  scholars;  this  man  came  and 
went  through  the  winter,  and  to  many 
island  exiles  he  and  his  leader  dog, 
Pierre,  were  the  heroes  of  the  year.  The 
mistress,  although  she  cared  little  for  her 
few  letters,  appreciated  the  great  dog 
who  brought  them,  and  oflen  stopped  to 
pat  his  shaggy  head  when  he  was  off 
duty. 

At  length,  dreamily  as  she  had  as- 
cended, dreamily  she  went  down,  and 
made  her  way  through  the  dusky  hall  to 
the  school-room  below.  The  sound  of 
Toices  roused  her,  and  through  the  half- 
open  door  she  saw  two  persons.  Max 
Ruger  and  pretty  Jennie  Brovrn,  the  old 
sergeant's  daughter,  a  young  girl  whom 
she  was  teaching  in  her  leisure  hours. 
What  they  said  she  did  not  hear,  but  her 
eyes  took  in  Max*s  half-caress,  the  girl's 
evident  pleasure,  the  hands  clasped  as 
though  accustomed  to  each  other;  this 
she  took  in,  and  saw  but  one  interpreta- 
tion to  the  scene:  ^'Max  loved  Jennie; 
Jennie  loved  Max."  After  an  instant 
which  seemed  an  hour,  the  pallid  mis- 
tress turned  away  noiselessly  and  mechan- 
ically retraced  her  steps  to  the  roof. 
There  amid  the  icicles  she  sat  with  un- 
covered head  like  a  snow  image  until  the 
night  came.  The  feeling  in  her  heart  was 
like  death ;  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  edge 
of  a  bottomless  pit,  and  dark  shapes  with 
rustling  wings  mocked  at  her  as  they 
flew  by.  She  never  doubted  the  inter- 
pretation she  had  pat  apon  that  scene, 
any  more  than  she  had  doubted  that  other 
interpretation  of  the  Indian  summer  idyl ; 
she  could  not  doubt ;  her  mind  was  not 
of  the  analytical  order.  She  could  only 
feel,  and  feel  intensely.  The  greatness 
of  her  love  made  the  greatness  of  her  de- 
spair; there  was  nothing  half-way  or 
conditional  in  either.  Such  natures  are 
rare ;  but  of  such  are  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  made.  Great  for  good,  and, 
when  blighted,  great  for  evil  also. 
HeaTen  help  them ! 

As  for  comprehending  what  it  really 
an   idle   flirtation   brought  sbont 


by  propinquity  and  habit,  that  would 
have  been  impossible  even  had  it  been 
explained  to  her;  for  the  schoolmistress 
knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  wotld, 
and  she  could  only  judge  others  by  her 
own  intense  self. 

At  length,  frozen  in  soul  and  body,  she 
slowly  left  the  snowy  roof,  passed  down 
through  the  dark  halls,  and  climbed  the 
hill  toward  the  fort.  Seeking  the  ser- 
geant's quarters,  she  entered  without 
knocking,  and  found  Jennie  alone  in  the 
little  room.  Surprised  and  abashed  at 
the  sight  of  this  unwonted  visitor,  the 
girl  rose;  but  before  she  could  put  her 
words  together,  the  mistress  spoke,  and 
strangely  gentle  vras  her  voice.  "  Tell 
me,  Jennie,"  she  said,  *'  does  Lieutenant 
Ruger  love  you?"  Ah!  how  that  title 
sounded  in  the  poor  speaker's  ears;  to 
her,  he  had  ever  been  Max.  The  young 
girl  blushed  as  with  downcast  eyes  she 
replied,  "  Yes'm;  at  least  he  says  so." 
Ten  times  more  knowledge  of  the  world, 
twenty  times  more  coquetry  dwelt  in  this 
ohild*s  heart— an  islander  born  and  bred 
— than  in  the  educated  woman  of  twenty- 
six  who  stood  before  her. 

*'  And  do  you  love  him,  Jennie  ?  " 

''  I  think  he's  very  nice  and  handsome- 
like,  of  course,"  began  Jennie,  puckering 
the  hem  of  her  apron,  and  wondering 
what  the  mistress  could  know  about  iier 
little  secrets;  to  Jennie,  Miss  Moran 
seemed,  as  she  expressed  it,  ^*  old  as  the 
hills." 

*'  Answer  me,  girl ! "  cried  the  mistress, 
blazing  into  sudden  excitement  as  Jennie 
hesitated.  *'  Maxwell  Ruger  loves  you. 
Do  you  love  him  7" 

•'  Yes'm,  please,  that  is,  I "  falter- 
ed Jennie,  beginnmg  to  cry;  certainly 
this  part  of  her  flirtation  was  a  most  un- 
expected addition. 

'*That  is  enough!"  interrupted  Miss 
Moran  sternly;  then  placing  her  hand 
under  the  dimpled  chin,  she  raised  the 
frightened  &ce  and  looked  long  into  the 
blue  eyes.  **  It  is  a  &ir  face,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  *'  Qod  bless  you,  child !  "  and  was 
gone  before  the  startled  girl  had  recover- 
ed from  her  surprise. 

'*  What  a  queer  woman  the  mistress 
is !  "  she  thought  as  she  braided  her  hair. 
"I  don't  suppose  she  has  any  idea  how 
many  lovers  I  have  had.  Max  Ruger 
makes  eight,  I  do  declare,  and  I  am  only 
just  sixteen.    Do  I  love  him  ?/she  wantad 
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to  know— of  ooaTBO  I  do.  I  lo?e  them 
all.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  like 
Moees  best." 

Eight  lovers !  No,  the  mistress  did  not 
know  it.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  Ter- 
satile  fancies  of  a  village  flirt,  nothing  of 
the  inveterate  habit  of  love-making  which 
haunts  young  officers  in  times  of  peace 
(not  in  times  of  war,  however  ;  those  late 
fiery  years  showed  as  the  iron  under  the 
gilt);  she  only  knew  herself,  and  all 
night  she  wrestled  with  her  love.  The 
next  day  she  went  through  her  school 
duties  in  a  state  of  torpor,  but  the  even- 
ing brought  again  ita  agony;  why  is  it 
that  all  pain  is  ever  worst  at  night?  A 
week  passed,  and  then  she  came  forth  a 
changed  woman,  the  bloom  gone,  the 
light  gone,  and  a  veil  let  down  over  those 
deep  eyes.  When  she  came  to  Giant  Isl- 
and she  was  a  statue,  and  now  she  was  a 
statue  again;  but  in  the  mean  time  she 
had  known  what  it  was  to  be  alive. 

It  is  probable  that  Pygmalion  *b  god- 
dess found  it  very  hard  to  go  back  into 
the  marble  again ! 

And  Maxwell  Ruger?  Perplexity,  as- 
tonishment, and  anger  succeeded  each 
other  in  his  mind;  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  find  Miss  Moran,  and 
when  he  found  her  she  was  not  there. 
That  is,  the  open  gaze  was  veiled,  the 
sweet  intentness  had  grown  chilled,  the 
earnest  manner  had  turned  repel  Ian  t. 
He  could  not  find  in  this  closed,  faded  bud 
the  rose  that  had  opened  under  his  gaze, 
red  and  fragrant.  *^  It  is  a  whim,"  he 
thought  at  first ;  *'  she  will  change  soon." 
But  Mlntress  Moran  had  no  whims. 
*'  She  is  angry ;  that  will  pass  before  the 
week  is  out,"  was  the  next  idea.  But 
Mistress  Moran  felt  no  anger.  Then  he 
sought  her  out,  and  tried  the  old  fasci- 
nating sul^ects  of  conversation ;  but  al- 
though he  did  his  best,  he  elicited  only  a 
few  unresponsive  words  in  reply.  He 
knew,  then,  how  much  he  had  depended 
apon  that  earnest  answering  mind  that 
seemed  but  another  self,  only  sweeter  and 
more  gentle.  At  length,  baflled,  disap- 
pointed, and  depressed,  he  left  the  statue 
to  itself,  and  idly  took  up  his  little  romance 
with  the  sergeant's  daughter.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  knew  well  that  he  had  his 
full  match  in  the  village  coquette,  and 
also  that  she  would  probably  end  the 
game  by  marrying  one  of  the  storekeepers 
of  the  town.    He  had  no  suspicion  that 


Miss  Moran  had  discovered  this  pastime 
of  his.  Jennie  had  come  to  the  school- 
bouse  for  a  book,  he  had  come  to  walk 
back  with  the  mistress ;  they  met  by  ac- 
cident, and  both  supposed  Miss  Moran 
had  gone  home ;  if  Jennie  afterwards 
suspected  that  her  penchant  had  been 
discovered,  she  took  care  to  keep  her 
suspicion  to  herself,  flirting,  meanwhile, 
as  much  as  she  could  with  the  handsome 
young  officer,  and  keeping  at  the  same 
time  a  quiet  Scotch  eye  upon  the  village 
suitor  whom  she  intended  to  accept  in 
her  own  good  time. 

Another  wesk  passed,  and,  tired  of  bis 
pastime,  longing  for  the  old  look,  the  old 
voice.  Max  returned  to  his  old  habits ; 
he  followed  the  mistress  to  and  from  the 
school,  he  met  her  on  her  solitary  walks, 
he  called  persistently  at  the  chaplain *8 
cottage.  But  she  took  to  going  to  school 
by  way  of  the  icy  cliffs,  she  dianged  her 
wonted  routes,  and  finally  refused  to  see 
him  altogether.  On  Stiturday,  a  clear, 
cold,  dazzling  day,  ML»  Moran  slipped 
away  from  the  fort,  and  turning  into  the 
snowy  woods,  made  her  way  up  to  old 
Fort  Holmes ;  here  there  was  a  firm  ice- 
crust,  and  she  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
cruelly  cold  sunshine,  pursuing  her  con- 
stant labor  of  self-repression,  educating 
herself  to  her  future  life  with  stern  de- 
termination. Suddenly  Maxwell  Ruger 
stood  before  her.  They  had  not  met  be- 
fore for  days,  and  the  color  surged  into 
her  &ce,  as,  taken  by  surprise,  her  eyes 
wore  for  a  moment  their  old  look.  Then 
the  red  faded,  the  lids  dropped.  '*  He 
loves  her ;  she  loves  him,"  she  repeated 
to  herself,  as  if  the  words  were  a  formula 
against  evil.  She  knew  but  one  kind  of 
love,  poor  ardent  heart ! 

"  Flower,  where  have  you  been  all 
these  days?  What  have  you  been  do- 
ing?" said  Max  with  a  long  look  of  his 
blue  eyes ;  some  eyes  make  one  moment 
seem  like  Stye. 

'*  Lieutenant  Ruger,  I  have  been  learn- 
ing a  new  life." 

"Why  new.  Flower?" 

**  It  must  be  so." 

"  Are  you  then  tired  of  the  old  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  it  has  forsaken  me." 

*'  You  have  forsaken  it  and  me.  Flow- 
er; and  oh,  how  lonely  I  have  been!" 
said  Max,  speaking  the  truth  with  the 
impulse  of  a  boy ;  the  frank  honesty  of 
this  woman  seemed  to  drawx^ut  the  truth 
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dfen  when  baried  under  moantains  of 
ooaTentionalities. 

Again  came  the  color,  and  the  depth  in 
the  eyes ;  bat  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Why  ha?e  you  changed  so,  Flower  ? 
Yoa  have  made  me  suffer — suffer  keenly,'* 
parsued  the  young  man,  watching  her 
changing  face. 

"Suflfer!"  she  answered,  taming  to- 
ward him  with  all  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 
V  /make  you  suffer  !  "  And  tenderly  she 
tojk  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  while  the 
tears  rose  in  her  eyes. 

**  Yes  ;  I  hare  suflfered,  but  not  now,*' 
repUed  Max,  irresistibly  drawn  toward 
her.  **  Yoa  are  more  to  me  than  any  one 
else.  Flower.*' 

"  That  is  &Lse.  You  are  a  liar !  *'  cried 
the  mistress,  springing  away  from  him  as 
the  bitter  thought  of  Jennie  came  into 
her  mind.  Strong  words,  perhaps;  but 
they  simply  expressed  her  plain  meaning. 

*'  Miss  Moran,  I  never  forgive  such  ac- 
eosations  from  man  or  woman,**  replied 
Max,  pale  with  anger.  He  never  so  much 
as  thought  of  Jennie;  he  had  allowed 
hiuii<elf  to  be  carried  on  to  an  expression 
of  real  feeling  ;  that  was  a  great  deal  for 
him ;  and  to  be  met  in  this  way  ! 

**  Do  I  ask  your  forgiveness,  Lieutenant 
Ruger  ?  It  is  you  who  should  ask — ^you 
wiio  should  suffer !  Ah,  you  little  know 
huw  I  could  love  you.  And  you  have 
chosen  her!  Do  you,  then,  like  dolls? 
Jennie  is  but  a  doll.  No,  no.  I  am  all 
wrong.  I  am  always  wrong.  What  am 
I  but  a  poor  unlovely,  unlovable  woman, 

while  you Oh,  leave  me  to  myself,  or 

1  shall  die !  "  And  as  she  uttered  these 
wild  words,  with  a  cry  of  anguish  Flower 
Moran  turned  and  fled  down  the  slope, 
dinappearing  in  the  snow-covered  under- 
brush. 

Maxwell  Ruger  made  no  attempt  to  fol- 
low her ;  with  whirling  thoughts  he  c^m- 
tinued  pacing  up  and  down  on  the  crust 
for  hoars.  Like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a 
dear  sky,  these  words  had  pierced  through 
all  his  coTcrings  of  worldliness,  all  his 
armor  of  pride,  all  his  network  of  eti- 
quette, and  reached  his  heart.  Flower 
kived  him!  This  pale,  silent  woman 
loved  him!  Tliis  deep-blooming  ardent 
girl  loved  him !  And  how  did  she  love 
him?  An  instantaneous  conviction  filled 
his  mind  that  such  a  love  is  never  given 
bat  onee  to  any  man. 

Bat  did  he  love  her?    Did  he  love  this 


strange,  poor,  plain  schoolmistress,  no 
longer  young,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
without  friends  or  fortune?  Quick 
thronging  came  objections,  came  obsta- 
cles, came  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  caiue 
the  great  voice  of  society.  **No,  no, 
no,'*  they  cried ;  **  a  hundred  times 
no!**  And  the  thinker  quailed  before 
these  voices,  and  resolved  to  wait  a  while. 
"  At  any  rate,  there  need  be  no  hurry, 
whatever  1  decide,*'  he  said  to  himself, 
stifling  the  inward  conviction  of  his  heart. 
And  the  voices  accepted  this  compromise, 
and  let  him  go  home,  finally,  to  a  restless 
aflemoon  and  sleepless  night. 

The  mistress  lived  through  the  last 
three  days  of  school  in  alternating  hope 
and  despair;  faint  hope,  fierce  despair. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  a  shade  of 
interest  in  her,  poor  and  plain  as  she 
was;  she  said  over  and  over  to  herself 
Max's  half- tender  words,  and  tried  to 
make  of  them  a  hope.  But  her  old  habit 
of  reliance  on  fact  brought  bock  Jennie  s 
image ;  her  uncompromising  honesty 
showed  her  that  she  had  no  ground  for 
hope,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  flee.  It 
was  not  pride.  Poor  girl!  she  had  no 
pride.  It  wa.«<  the  instinctive  feeling  that 
sends  the  wounded  hart  into  the  thickest 
shade  to  die.  *'  I  must  go,*'  she  thought 
through  the  short  sad  day  ;  "  I  must  go," 
she  moaned  through  the  long  wild  night. 
The  last  hour  of  school  came ;  she  locked 
the  door,  and  gave  one  lobt  look  at  the 
scene  before  her;  it  was  then  that  she 
murmured,  '*  Desolation  !  a  land  of  de- 
solation and  death !  " 

The  next  day,  the  eve  of  Christmas,  the 
fires  were  not  lighted  in  the  school-house, 
for  the  week's  vacation  had  begun.  Max- 
well Ruger  noted  the  absence  of  smoke 
from  the  chimney,  and  his  thoughts  turn- 
ed to  the  upper  room  with  the  dormer 
windowsacroHs  the  parade-ground.  Then, 
angry  with  himself,  he  started  off  across 
the  island  with  a  party  of  soldier  wood- 
cutters for  the  day.  '*  I  am  bewitched !  " 
he  thought.  '*  I  will  see  what  hard  work 
can  do  to  break  through  the  web." 

And  while  he  was  working  with  all  his 
might  in  the  snowy  forests  toward  the 
north,  over  the  frozen  straits  toward  the 
south  went  Flower  Moran  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  dog-train,  fleeing  from  him  as 
he  fled  from  her,  the  long  journey  in  the 
bitter  weather  seeming  as  nothing  to  a 
longer  endurance  of  her  bitter  Jiorrow.      t 
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Toward  night  Mox  Ruger  retamed 
throagh  the  forest  to  the  fort,  half  blind- 
ed by  driving  snow.  A  norther  had  come 
sweeping  down  from  the  eternal  ice-fields, 
bringing  with  it  one  of  those  raging 
storms  which  are  dreaded  eren  in  the 
semi-arctic  latitude  of  G iant  Island.  Half 
frozen  and  breathless.  Max  reached  the 
gnrrlMon  enclosure  at  last.  The  day  had 
been  spent  in  Tain  war&re ;  neither  the 
work  nor  tlie  weather  had  been  able  to 
drive  out  the  image  of  that  one  woman, 
and  now,  weary  and  child-like,  he  turned 
where  his  heart  led  him,  to  the  chaplain*s 
oottoge.  Here  he  found  the  old  man 
alone  by  the  fire.  '*  It  is  a  wildering 
evening,*'  he  said  aller  some  conversa- 
tion ;  *'  and  sad  am  I,  Lieutenant  Ruger, 
to  think  of  the  mistress  out  in  this  storm 
of  Satan *s  devising.  She  may  perish ; 
and  doubtless  she  had  her  good  points — 
her  good  points." 

*'  What!"  cried  Max  springing  to  his 
feet  with  a  chill  rushing  to  his  heart. 

**  Didn^t  yon  know  she  had  gone,  man  ? 
She  went  this  noon  with  Antoine  and  the 
mail-train.  She  set  her  face  like  a  flint — 
nothing  would  stop  her.  She  gave  me 
her  books — much  g<x)d  they  are,  too — and 
she  left  her  love  for  you." 

*'  Her  love  for  me !  "  repeated  Max  with 
the  sound  of  tears  in  his  voice  as  a  gust 
shook  the  house.  '*  Which  route  did  they 
take  ?  " 

'*  To  the  mainland  first ;  then  she  will 
go  across  the  country  to  the  first  railroad  ; 
further  than  that  she  would  no^  tell,  but 
I  suspect  she  will  travel  to  Maine,  where 
she  has  relatives." 

In  fifteen  minutes  Max  Ruger  was  out 
on  the  ice,  an  old  half-breed,  and  Jaune, 
a  veteran  dog,  the  best  pilot  on  the  island, 
with  him.  '*  It  is  certain  death,"  said 
tlie  villagers  peeping  through  round  holes 
made  in  the  frost  that  covered  their  small 
windows  by  means  of  hot  cents.  But 
Max  paid  no  attention  to  these  prophe- 
cies. Combated  long,  wounded  at  every 
point,  repressed,  stifled,  and  chained, 
love  had  at  last  broken  its  bonds  and  con- 
quered. Now  that  she  was  gone,  he 
knew  that  he  loved  this  woman ;  now 
that  she  had  fled,  he  must  follow;  he 
realised  that  life  was  a  blank  without 
her.  The  old  doubts,  determinations,  and 
obstacles  seemed  so  much  chaff  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  feeling  that  had 
St  last  risen  to  the  surfiEtce.    In  forsaking. 


she  had  triumphed;  in  despairing,  she 
had  conquered.  Though  death  itself  lay 
in  the  path,  reach  her  he  must.  ^*  She 
left  her  love  for  me !  "  he  thought  as  the 
fierce  wind  struck  him  in  the  open  straits ; 
''  while  I  have  that,  I  have  all." 

The  late  aflemoon  found  the  dog-train 
steadily  pushing  southward  ;  part  of  the 
way  the  mistress  had  ridden  on  the  little 
sledge,  but  most  of  the  timeslie  preferred 
walking,  unmindful  of  the  fatigue.  The 
carrier  had  expected  to  reach  the  first  sta- 
tion early  in  tiie  evening,  but  when  tlie 
driving  snow  came  down  upon  them  he 
grew  anxious ;  cold  and  colder  blew  the 
biting  wind  and  icy  grew  the  flakes,  until 
each  one  stung  like  a  missile.  The  air 
was  dark  with  the  storm,  the  cold  be- 
numbed the  man's  sense:*,  he  grew  con- 
fused and  lost  his  bearings;  but  the 
fiiithful  dogs  went  steadily  on,  and  the 
higher  intellects  humbly  followed  them. 
Bent  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  blinded, 
chilled,  stumbling  over  the  hummocks, 
the  two  pushed  on,  hoping  each  moment 
to  see  the  lights  of  the  station,  until  sud- 
denly one  of  the  dogs  faltered -and  seem- 
ed at  fault,  turning  in  his  tracks  as  if  try- 
ing to  draw  his  companions  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

**  It  is  Pierre,  the  wisest  dog  of  all," 
said  the  carrier  despairingly ;  *'  now  may 
the  Holy  Virgin  help  us,  for  we  are  lost !  " 
And  fiilling  upon  his  knees  in  the  snow, 
he  began  to  mutter  incoherent  prayers. 

*'  Get  up,  Antoine;  you  will  freexe  to 
death !  "  cried  the  mistress,  shaking  his 
arm  with  all  her  strength  as  she  saw  the 
fatal  lethargy  creeping  over  him.  **  See, 
are  not  those  the  lights?"  And  thus 
incited,  the  man  struggled  on  a  while 
longer ;  it  was  a  contest  of  will.  The  will 
of  the  spirited  woman  kept  the  drowsy 
man  fVom  utterly  failing.  The  strange 
glamour  of  freezing  came  over  him ,  and  he 
longed  to  lie  down  in  the  soft,  beautiful 
snow.  The  thought  of  his  position  as 
mail-carrier  kept  him  up  for  a  time; 
then  home,  wife,  and  children  served  to 
excite  his  waning  courage  ;  and  last  the 
maxims  of  his  religion.  All  these  ideas 
were  vividly  kept  before  him  by  the  mis- 
tress, but  at  last  even  these  fieiiled ;  and  as 
the  darkness  came,  with  that  gentle  ob- 
stinacy peculiar  to  such  oases,  he  laid 
himself  down  and  fell  asleep,  a  sleep 
which,  if  unbroken,  before  many  honiB 
must  end  in  death. 
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Thus  was  Flower  lef%  alone  with  the 
dogs.  Lifcing  the  anconscioua  man  by 
slow  degrees  on  to  the  sledge,  she  oo?ered 
him  with  furs,  and  then  she  went  to  Pierre, 
and  bending  down  put  her  arms  aroand 
his  neck.  She  was  so  utterly  desolate,  so 
utterly  alone,  that  the  great  dog  was  like 
a  friend,  lie  seemed  to  understand,  too— 
that  wise  old  Pierre ! — for  after  replying  as 
well  as  he  could  to  her  caresses,  he  bark- 
ed sharply  at  his  cowering  companions  as 
if  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
turning  led  the  way  backward,  going 
steadily  on  as  if  sure  of  his  direction. 
Thus  they  journeyed,  the  dogs,  the  sleep- 
ing man,  and  the  lonely  woman,  on,  on, 
oyer  the  ioe. 

Hours  passed ;  the  snow  clouds  blew 
away  and  the  stars  came  out,  each  one 
bright  as  a  new  moon  in  the  clear  air ; 
the  cold  grew  more  intense,  and  striking 
a  match  the  mistress  saw  that  it  was  mid- 
night. Hi)W  many  long  hours  were  still 
before  her!  To  stop  was  death,  and 
mechanically  she  walked  on.  She  began 
repeating  to  herself  all  the  poetry  she 
knew,  Terse  after  Terse,  with  painful  ef- 
fort; anything  to  keep  herself  awake. 
Tennyson *s  lines  seemed  to  chime  in  with 
the  night,  and  over  and  OTer  she  said 
them: 

Deep  <m  the  oonvent  roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  yapor  goes; 

Hay  my  aoiil  foUow^  soon  I 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord  I  and  fltf 

Through  all  yon  starlight  keen 
I>raw  roe,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 
He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
All  heaven  bursu  her  starry  floors. 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up  I  the  gates 

Boll  back,  and  for  withUi 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

Tb  make  me  pore  of  sin. 
The  Sabluuhs  of  eternity 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide  ; 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea— 

The  Brid^room  with  his  Bride  1 

**  O  St.  Agnes,  help  me!  "  she  mnr- 
moied.  ^*  If  you  can  hear  me  (who 
knows?  perhaps  you  can) ,  haTe  pity  upon 
me."  Then  came  dark  thoughts  tempt- 
ing her  to  death.  •*  Why  not  lie  down 
aoddie?"8aidayoioeatherear.  *' Death 
will  be  easy  and  sweet." 

**  I  will  not  be  a  coward,"  she  answer- 
ed mutely. 


**  What  hare  you  to  liTe  for?"  pursued 
the  Toice. 

**  To  conquer  myself." 

*'  You  cannot  do  it." 

**  I  can !  " 

"  Life  will  be  long  and  lonely." 

**  I  know  it." 

*•  lie  will  marry." 

*'  Yes;  Jennie,  or  some  one  like  her." 

'*  After  all,  his  is  but  a  shallow  soul." 

*'  Not  so;  bis  heart  is  noble,  his  soul  is 
deep." 

**  Why,  then,  did  he  not  loTe  you? " 

'*  Thou  mocking  spirit,  leare  me !  Do 
I  not  know  that  I  am  unloTely  and  un- 
loTable?  Am  1  not  trying  to  do  right? 
Have  I  not  left  all  that  is  dear  to  me  in 
life  to  follow  my  wretciied,  lonely  way 
through  the  world?  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan !  "  and  with  an  incoherent 
pniyer  the  tempted  soul  struggled  on  in 
the  torpid  body. 

A  clear  sky  is  eTer  the  most  pitiless. 
The  bitter  cold  brought  suffering,  pain, 
and  torture  to  the  wearied  limbs,  sounds 
in  the  ears,  and  lights  dancing  before  the 
eyes.  The  mistress  bad  but  one  thought, 
to  walk  on.  Once  she  laltered,  but 
Pierre  turned  bock  and  rubbed  his  shaggy 
head  against  her  hand,  with  a  dog*s  sa- 
gacity foreseeing  the  danger.  Roused, 
she  went  on,  moTed  by  machinery,  and  a 
Terse  came  to  her,  as  if  written  in  letters 
of  fire  in  the  air: 

**  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  tliere  shall  be  no 
more  deitth,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying ; 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain. 
.  .  .  He  that  oTercometb  shall  inherit 
all  things." 

Over  the  ice  came  the  pursuing  party. 
They  too  hod  suffered  in  the  blinding 
snow  and  freezing  cold  that  followed; 
they  too  had  lost  the  track  and  were 
following  a  dog,  old  Jaune,  who  stalked 
on  steadily  with  three  legs  and  capered 
with  the  fourth  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
But  they  had  brandy  to  aid  them  and 
fiTe  hours  less  of  the  cold,  since  they  had 
not  started  until  twilight.  About  mid- 
night the  brandy  gaye  out,  and  the  sen- 
sation of  freezing  seemed  to  creep  through 
every  vein;  even  Jaune  lagged  behind, 
and  scarcely  noticed  his  master's  voice. 

Then  the  higher  intellect  assumed  the 
sway.  Max  encouraged  the  drooping  dog, 
spoke  sharply  to  the  failing  half-breed, 
and  kept  his  little  band  on  and  togethef  p 
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But  not  without  effort.  His  own  brain 
seemed  to  wander ;  he  saw  palm  trees 
and  gi*eat  lilies  floating  on  still  rivers ; 
perfumes  came  to  him  and  the  sounds  of 
distant  music,  voices  calling  his  name  and 
beautiful  faces  smiling  upon  him.  '*  I 
am  freezmg,"  he  thought,  "'  and  if  1  feel 
the  cold,  where  is  Flower?" 

Something  seemed  to  answer,  **  She  is 
dying.  Save  her.*'  A  few  drops  remained 
in  the  fliisk ;  calling  the  dog,  he  poured 
the  liquor  into  his  mouth,  hoping  to 
stimulate  the  failing  instinct  which  was 
their  only  dependence.  Old  Jaune 
coughed  over  the  new  sensation,  stood 
awhile  in  doubt,  and  then  stalked  on ;  the 
half-breed  followed  in  dsized  obedience, 
and  Ruger,  who  had  not  prayed  for  years, 
prayed  now.  It  was  a  strange  prayer. 
**  If  I  can  but  save  her.  Lord,  1  will  not 
mind  dying,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  ut- 
tered those  words  which  young  and  old 
turn  to  in  times  of  trouble — the  Lord^s 
Prayer. 

In  the  course  of  another  hour  Jaune 
suddenly  gtive  a  sharp  bark,  and  started 
off  furiously  toward  the  left.  The  men, 
startled  into  consciousness,  followed  with 
difficulty.  Presently  they  beard  a  duitant 
Bound. 

The  mistress,  walking  in  a  dream,  be- 
came vaguely  conscious  that  Pierre  was 
growling  a  long,  low  growl ;  the  other 
dogs,  his  abject  slaves,  stood  still,  but 
the  mistress  walked  on ;  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  stopping. 

Then  came  a  rush  :  old  Jaune  and  Pierre 
bad  met,  and  Max  held  Flower  in  his 
arms. 

The  first  gray  light  of  dawn  was  rising 
in  the  east ;  soon  they  could  look  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  what  they  saw  there 
warmed  their  chilled  blood  and  drove 
away  the  shadow  of  death.  Not  far  to 
the  south  the  outline  of  land  eould  be 
traced,  and  thither  they  went,  a  happy 
party.  "  'Twas  there  the  dogs  were 
going,"  said  the  half-breed;  **  they  can 
always  find  the  way  to  St.  Jean,  trust 
them  for  that.  But  I  never  thought 
of  the  island,  it  lies  so  fieir  oat  of  our 
course." 

Soon  a  light  gleamed  before  them  in 
the  dusk ;  the  djgs  saw  it  too ;  Pierre 
barked,  and  his  slaves  took  up  the  cliorus. 
Jaune,  untrammelled  by  harness,  started 
off  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  came 
back  to  execute  a  series  of  wild  circles 


around  the  two  lovers,  while  the  other 
dogs  looked  over  their  shoulders  in  admi- 
ration and  drew  the  sledge  in  jerks,  vent- 
ing their  envy  in  short  yelps.  A  few^ 
moments  more,  and  the  party  arrived  at 
an  island  on  whose  bank  stood  a  long 
log  house  with  one  lighted  window.  The 
door  yielded  to  Max's  push,  and  in  they 
burst,  dogs,  sledge,  and  all,  upon  P6re 
Ronan,  tlie  recluse  of  St.  Jean  Mission. 
'*  May  the  saints  defend  us  !  "  ^'aculated 
the  astonished  old  man. 

"  Oh,  Flower,  my  darling,  I  love  you 
— love  you  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Max, 
as  the  ruddy  fire-light  shining  on  the 
mistresses  pallid,  shrunken  face  showed 
him  how  near  she  had  been  to  death. 
And  for  answer.  Flower  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  hid  her  poor  face — 
her  poor  happy  face— on  his  breast. 

'*The  saints  defend  us!"  said  P^re 
Ronan  again. 

In  the  mean  time  Jaune  had  dragged 
from  tiie  table  a  platter  of  meat,  broken 
the  dish,  and  set  to  work  on  his  stolen 
dainty  with  much  snapping  of  jaws  and 
eager  gulping,  which  eiyoyment  Pierre 
and  his  satellites,  still  tugging  to  get  the 
sledge  through  the  door,  saw  with  rage, 
and  howled  their  disapproval  in  chorus, 
at  the  same  time  tangling  themselves 
hopelessly  in  their  harness,  and  at  last 
rolling  on  the  floor  together,  a  biting, 
snarling  heap. 

**  The  saints  defend  us ! "  said  poor  P^re 
Ronan  for  the  third  time.  Devoutly  en- 
gaged in  his  Christmas  matins,  alone  as 
he  supposed  with  his  conscience  and  the 
angels,  he  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  dogs,  coming 
from  no  one  knew  where ;  some  embracing 
each  other  before  his  very  priestly  eyes, 
some  apparently  dead  in  sledges  at  the 
door,  others  stealing  his  only  roast,  and 
still  others  howling,  growling,  fighting, 
and  biting  on  his  floor.  He  might  well 
ask  to  be  defended ! 

But  the  old  priest  had  a  kind  heart,  and 
when  he  had  recovered  his  senses  and 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  scene 
before  him,  he  set  to  work  so  actively 
that  soon  the  half-frozen  visitors  were 
made  comfortable  with  warmth,  food, 
drink,  and  kind  words.  With  the  aid  of 
the  half-breed  who  served  him  as  cook 
and  acolyte,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
lethargic  mail-carrier,  still  asleep  in  the 
sledge;  the  voyageunriindJndians  will 
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ounie  back  from  death^s  Teiy  door,  like 
their  friends  the  bears. 

At  elefen  o*clock  the  company  assem- 
bled in  the  loghouse  parlor,  rested,  warm- 
ed, and  refreshed.  It  was  a  long,  low 
room,  with  a  great  fireplace  at  one  end, 
where  whole  logs  blazed.  Red  calico  cur- 
tains hung  OTer  the  small  windows,  buf- 
falo and  bear  skins  lay  over  the  uneven 
floor,  and  the  log  walls  were  made  warm 
with  Indian  blankets  hung  from  roof  to 
floor ;  rough  shelves  held  some  rare  and 
costly  book'i,  and  one  glowing  picture  in 
a  gilt  fnme  hung  on  a  background  of 
blanket,  where  the  light  o^uld  strike 
across  it.  It  was  a  young  girl  in  a  French 
cour'.  dress — a  lovely,  piquant  face.  *'  St. 
Th6r^"  the  acolyte  called  it;  but 
Flower  saw  no  signs  of  saintship. 

The  mistress  had  heard  vague  stories  of 
this  recluse  of  St.  Jean  Mission.  It  was 
said  on  Giant  Island  that  he  had  been  a 
man  of  mark  in  France,  but  for  some  un- 
known cause  he  had  suddenly  entered  the 
priesthood,  sailed  for  America,  and  shut 
liimself  up  in  that  lonely,  remote  spot,  St. 
Jean  Mu«ion.  He  would  not  even  come 
to  visit  the  good  Catholics  of  St.  Denb ; 
St.  Denis  was  the  parish  church  of  Giant 
Ishind.  Nearly  forty  years  had  P^re  Ro- 
Dan  lived  at  the  Mission.  At  first  pack- 
ages containing  books  and  other  rarities 
came  to  him  from  France,  but  gradually 
all  communication  between  the  exile  and 
the  outside  world  ceased,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  little  flock  of  Indian  con- 
Terts.  It  was  said  he  was  by  no  means  a 
bigot ;  that  he  was  Catholic  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  word,  and  had  even  been 
beard  to  say  of  a  Presbyterian,  **  Eh,  what 
does  it  matter?  Worship  we  not  the 
same  God?" 

This  successor  to  P^re  Marquette  still 
lives,  a  hale  old  man,  whose  courtly  man- 
uals vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  Parisian 
origin ;  he  still  lives  up  in  the  northern 
straits,  for  this  story  is  founded  upon 
&ct,  and  its  descriptions  are  taken  firom 
Teal  life. 

"My  friends  and  children,"  b^an 
P^re  Ronan,  '*  before  we  e^joy  our  Christ* 


mas  meal,  shall  we  not  celebrate  a  little 
Christmas  service  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  your  escape  from  death  ?  " 

Flower  rose  from  her  seat  by  the  hearth. 
"Yes,  father,"  she  said  earnestly;  **we 
are  not  of  your  faith,  but  we  can  offer  up 
our  prayers  together.  And  first,  give  me 
your  blessing ;  I  feel  that  it  will  be  bless- 
ing indeed." 

So  saying,  she  knelt  before  him,  and 
the  old  man  gave  the  blessing  with  ear- 
nest solemnity.  "  Amen,"  said  the  In- 
dian acolyte. 

The  "  little  service  "  began ;  the  Cana- 
dian mail-carrier  joined  in  devoutly,  the 
half-breed  followed  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  the  mistress  knelt  by  the  bench  and 
poured  out  her  thankful  heart  in  silent 
prayer.  Max  moved  nearer  to  her  and 
took  her  hand ;  he  was  jealous  even  of 
heaven. 

Oh,  the  scales  of  compensation  are  bal- 
anced better  than  we  know !  Her  great 
love  bad  gained  a  great  love  in  return. 

When  the  last  amen  had  been  said, 
Maxwell  Ruger  'rose ;  a  gravity  that  was 
almost  solemnity  rested  upon  him,  as, 
with  military  brevity,  he  said,  "  Father 
Ronan,  will  you  marry  us  now — Miss  Mo- 
ran  and  myself?    We  are  quite  ready." 

A  cry  burst  from  the  mistresses  lips ; 
it  was  the  involuntary  protest  of  the  fem- 
inine nature  against  that  masculine,  mas- 
terful assumption,  which  nevertheless  it 
seci*etly  loves.  **You  do  not  object. 
Flower?  "  said  Max,  taking  her  hand  ten* 
derly. 

**  Oh,  Max,  I  am  so— so— so  plain! " 
whispered  the  mistress,  breaking  down  in 
her  speech,  and  at  last  bringing  out  the 
thorn  that  rankled  deepest  in  her  heart. 

"  You  are  not  plain  to  me,  darling," 
said  Max ;  nor  was  she  to  any  one  else. 
From  that  moment  a  beauty  came  to  her, 
the  beauty  of  perfect  happiness.  The 
flower  had  bloomed  into  a  perfect  rose. 

And  thus  they  were  married,  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  in  that  old  log  house  at  St. 
Jean  Mission,  with  a  Canadian  mail-car- 
rier, a  half-breed,  and  five  dogs  for  wit- 
nesses. 

C02ffiTANCB  FSNIMORI  WoOLSON. 
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THB  ODIUX  PHILOLOGICUM. 

SOME  months  ago  the  writer  of  these 
desultory  papers  on  words  and  their 
uses  received  a  letter  asking  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  phrase  **my  soldier's 
heart,"  in  a  passage  the  rest  of  which  he 
oannot  now  recall,  could  mean  anything 
else  than  **  the  heart  of  my  soldier,"  and 
whether  it  could  possibly  mean  *'  my  sol- 
dierly heart.'*  Within  half  an  hour  of 
the  receipt  of  the  letter,  a  gentleman  un- 
known to  him  called  at  his  office,  and, 
making  at  lea^t  all  due  apology  for  the  in- 
trusion, but  with  an  eagerness  of  inquest 
only  decorously  restrained,  begged  a  de- 
cision upon  the  same  phrase,  asking 
whether  any  intelligent  person  on  meet- 
ing ic  could  understand  it  in  any  other 
sense  than  '*  my  soldierly  heart,"  and  if 
such  a  person  could  by  any  possibility 
take  it  in  the  sense  *'  the  heart  of  my  sol- 
dier." The  answer  given  is  not  to  our 
present  purpose ;  it  was  not,  however,  a 
**  decision."  But  a  day  or  two  afterward 
two  gentlemen  made  an  early  call  at  the 
house  of  the  same  bewildered  person,  and 
with  much  warmth  of  manner,  although 
with  perfect  courtesy,  desired  to  submit  a 
phrase  to  his  consideration ;  it  was  **  my 
soldier's  heart":  could  it  mean?  etc. 
The  phrase,  it  seems,  had  come  up  at  some 
private  theatrical  performance,  or  socia- 
ble literary  gathering,  and  there  was  a 
dispute  about  it ;  and  very  plainly,  from 
the  manner  of  the  inquiring  parties,  the 
discussion  had  become  heated.  Not  long 
afterward  the  same  person  was  politely 
stopped  in  Broadway  by  a  strange  gentle- 
man who,  with  an  air  of  profound  gravi- 
ty, said  that  there  was  a  matter  which  he 
had  long  wished  to  bring  to  his  attention ; 
and  the  seriousness  with  which  this  was 
uttered  awakened  curiosity,  not  to  say  ap- 
prehension. Suspense  was  soon  relieved 
by  the  inquiry,  **  Ls  it  right  to  say.  To- 
morrow is  Friday,  or  To-morrow  will  be 
Friday?"  In  this  case  the  reply  was 
very  prompt  and  decided :  **  Indeed,  sir,  I 
don't  know;  it's  a  matter  I  have  never 
thought  about;"  which  evidently  both 
surprised  and  puzsled  the  inquirer.  True, 


a  moment's  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
questioned  pei-son,  as  he  turned  away, 
brought  up  the  lines. 

To-morrow  u  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
All  In  the  morning  betimes,  etc., 

which  had  some  bearing  upon  the  subject 
But  that  was  one  of  those  happy  thoughts 
which  to  unready  men  alwa^'s  come  just 
too  late. 

in  both  these  cases  I  was  chiefly  inter* 
ested  in  the  evident  earnestness  and  ea- 
gerness of  the  querists.  They  were  not 
merely  curious,  or  desirous  ot  informa- 
tion, but  showed  unmistakably  that  they 
took  the  matter  to  heart.  Now  in  neither 
case  was  the  question  one  that  should 
have  troubled  any  man  for  a  moment.  As 
to  **  my  soldier's  heart  ''  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  like  that  of  countless  others* 
must  be  determined  by  the  context ;  and 
as  to  whether  we  should  say  To-morrow 
is  Friday,  or  To-morrow  will  be  Friday,  al- 
though one  may  be  better  than  the  other, 
either  may  be  defended  on  the  grounds 
both  of  usage  and  of  reason. 

These  incidents  have  a  bearing  upon  ft 
subti^t^  which  the  "  Nation  "  has  happily 
discussed  under  the  well-chosen  heading, 
*'The  Odium  Philologicum."  The  writer 
of  the  article  (which  it  Is  almost  needless 
to  say  is  apropos  of  the  assault  made  in 
*'  Recent  Exemplifications  of  False  Phi- 
lology "  upon  the  author  of  *'  Words  and 
their  Uses,"  and  the  retort  of  the  latter) 
begins  by  saying :  **  That  verbal  criticism 
.  .  .  Is  sure  to  end  sooner  or  later  in 
one  or  more  savage  quarrels,  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  facts  of  the  literary  life  of 
our  day."  According  to  him,  this  rule 
has  no  exception;  and  speaking  for  the 
paper  in  which  he  writes,  he  says:  *'  We 
have  seen  so  many  illustrations  of  the  ten- 
dency of  these  attempts  to  improve  popu- 
lar speech  to  end  in  vituperation,  that 
we  have  felt  ourselves  obliged  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  to  exclude  them  from  our 
columns. "  The  case  of  Mr.  Moon  is  then 
cited ;  the  result  of  some  articles  by  him 
on  **  Good  Grammar"  in  the  late  **  Round 
Table  "  being,  according  to  this  writer. 
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oomp«lled  to  tell  several  of  his  adversaries 
his  low  opinion  of  their  morals  and  man- 
ners, and  in  which  they  repaid  him  in 
kind.*'  If  I  remember  rightly,  this  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  strung  characterisa- 
tion of  those  discussionM ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  with  some  not  important 
qualification,  the  *'  Nation  *'  is  right  as  to 
the  bitter  controversies  which  frequently 
follow  verbal  criticism,  if  not  as  to  its  es- 
sential tendency  to  provoke  them. 

Ic  is  not  in  the  interests  of  verbal  oriti- 
cinm — a  department  of  homan  endeavor 
for  which  I  have  not  the  highest  respect — 
that  I  say  that  such  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  those  who  practise  it  are  mach  to 
be  deplored.  To  produce  one  book,  one 
page,  one  stansa,  nay,  one  line,  which 
cheers,  lifts  up,  and  heartens,  or  even  only 
delights  the  soul  of  man,  is  a  worthier  ob- 
ject of  desire  than  to  achieve  whole  vol- 
umes full  of  learning  and  the  nicest  crit- 
ical discrimination.  But  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor— himself  a  worker  in  this 
field—says,  *'  We  have  seen  that  whoever 
has  been  most  eminent  in  scholarship  and 
genius,  among  the  ancients  and  ourselves, 
has  been  most  studious  to  correct  the  im- 
perfections of  his  native  tongue,**  con- 
firming this  general  observation  by  the  re- 
mark that  the  subject  m  one  "  which  oc- 
cupied more  than  the  merely  leisure  hours 
of  Cicero  and  Caesar."  Why,  then, 
should  a  department  of  literary  labor,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  so  laudable,  the  end 
80  desirable,  be  degraded  by  ''savage 
quarrels  "  and ''  vituperation  '7  And,  the 
subject  being  one  than  which  there  can 
be  no  other  which  is  more  essentially  ab- 
stracted firom  all  personal  interests  or 
bearings,  who  is  in  fault  when  the  quar- 
relling and  the  vituperation  begin? 
Surely  he  who  first  drags  the  discussion 
of  an  abstract  subject  down  into  person- 
ality. If  one  vrriter  produces  an  article 
or  a  book,  the  purpose  of  which  is  '*  to 
eorreot  the  imperfections  of  his  native 
tongue,'*  and  he  confines  himself  strictly 
to  that  aim,  attacking  no  one,  disparag- 
ing none,  and  another  writer,  who  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  subject,  assails  him 
with  personal  acrimony  and  personal  dis- 
paragement, whose  is  the  dL«grace  and 
whoee  the  shame?  Should  the  latter  re- 
tort, upon  whom  does  the  responsibility 
ci  the  "quarrel "  rest?  Even  in  physi- 
cal conflict,  if  a  man  kills  an  assailant  he 
may  pat  in  the  plea  son  atsauU  demesne^ 


and  be  sure  of  a  verdict  of  justifiable  hom- 
icide. 

As  to  the  reason  of  so  unreasonable  a 
tendency  to  bitter  personality,  the  writer 
in  the  "  Nation  "  propounds  this  theory : 
Criticism  of  a  man's  qieech  is  an  implied 
attack  on  his  parentage,  education,  and 
social  position— points  upon  which  most 
men  are,  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
very  sensitive.  Ic  will  not  do  to  tell  a 
man  that  his  pronunciation  is  inelegant, 
or  his  use  of  language  incorrect,  because 
that  implies  that  his  parents  were  vulgar 
or  ignorant  people ;  and  to  point  out  his 
solecisms,  or  his  lack  of  etymological 
knowledge,  is  to  insinuate  that  his  educa- 
tion was  neglected,  or  that  he  has  not  as- 
sociated with  correct  speakers.  Nor  will 
you  escape  the  odium  philologicum  by  re- 
fraining from  personal  criticism  and  cit- 
ing examples  from  dead  authors ;  for  this 
cannot  be  done  without  assailing  forms 
of  expression  which  '*  some  eager,  listen- 
ing enemy "  is  himself  in  the  habit  of 
using,  and  yon  will  surely  become  the 
victim  of  his  virrath ;  because,  again,  by 
your  criticism  you  assume  a  position  not 
only  of  grammatical  but  of  social  superi- 
ority. Then  comes  a  vengeful  attack, 
and  your  writings  are  picked  to  pieces, 
and  the  pieces  are  examined  mechanical- 
ly, separating  them  totally  from  the 
thought  with  which  you  were  full  when 
you  produced  them — a  process  which  no 
one,  it  is  said,  stands  very  long  with  equa- 
nimity, *'  because  nobody  can  be  sulject- 
ed  to  it  without  being  presented  to  the 
public  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  ite- 
rant, careless,  and  pretentious  donkey." 
Against  such  ii^ury  the  assailed  party 
defends  himself,  and  generally  carries  the 
war  into  Africa 

This  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  and 
very  well  put ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  accepted  but  for  one  reason — it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  As  to  the 
implication  of  social  inferiority  involved 
in  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  a  man's 
use  of  language,  that  surely  could  be  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  those  who 
are  conscious  of  some  such  inferiority. 
A  man's  very  defence  of  himself  upon 
this  ground,  or  even  his  resentment  of 
the  implication,  involves  a  kind  of 
confession.  The  assertion,  I  am  as 
good  OS  you,  implies  a  latent  consciousness 
that  I  am  not.  And  as  to  defects  of  edu- 
cation, particulariy  of  snob  education  iic 
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qualifies  a  maQ  to  write  even  about  his 
own  mother  tongue,  that  is  no  disgrace, 
and  is  quite  consistent  with,  and  in 
Countless  cases  accompanies,  more  than 
usual  ability  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
a  social  position  not  inferior  to  any.  To 
make  disparaging  personal  and  social  re- 
flections, even  by  implication,  and  still 
more  by  direct  dragging  of  them  into 
lit3rary  discussion,  would  seem  to  be  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  innate  vulgarity  of 
soul,  if  not  of  low  breeding.  A  man  who 
does  that  can  hardly  hare  the  mens  con- 
sda  recti  as  to  his  own  social  condition  ; 
and  to  assume,  when  }ou  are  not  men- 
tioned, that  some  reflection  is  cast  upon 
you,  is  to  rival  the  clown  who  said,  **  Tliey 
Hnickered,  an'  I'm  sure  it  was  me."  To 
insist  that  you  are  by  implication  called 
a  vulgarian,  and  to  bawl  out,  You're  an- 
other !  as,  for  example,  the  author  of  the 
b  )ok  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
"Nation's"  article  did,  is  at  the  very 
least  to  show  a  great  deficiency  in  tact. 
It  is  that  old  thing  which  is,  either  from  a 
s>cial  or  linguistic  point  of  view,  worse 
than  a  crime — a  blunder.  And  it  is  in 
this  case  somewhat  surprising;  for  Dr. 
Hall's  education,  not  to  say  his  scholar- 
ship, is  undeniably  such  as  should  have 
protected  him  against  the  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  in  any  way,  even 
implicitly,  disparaged  in  a  book  contain- 
ing not  a  single  allusion  to  him,  or  to 
anything  that  he  had  written. 

No,  this  odium  philolo^icum  must  have 
some  other  source  than  the  wounds  of 
social  vanity ;  and  I  myself  am  happily, 
or  unhappily,  able  to  show  that  the  facts 
are  against  the  supposition  of  such  an 
origin.  Can  it  be  believed  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  gentlemen  of  whose  excitement 
and  heat — I  will  not  say  asperity — in  re- 
gard to  '*  my  soldier's  heart "  I  became 
aware  as  I  have  told  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  resented  any  assumption  of 
social  superiority,  or  even  of  superiority 
in  education,  by  any  one  of  the  parties  to 
their  dispute  ?  They  were  all  of  one  so- 
cial set,  and  of  one  grade  of  education. 
There  was  not  a  shadow  of  assumption  of 
any  kind  apparent  on  either  side,  or  of 
any  suspicion  of  such  assumption.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
numerous  inquiries  by  letter,  or  in  per- 
son, which  gave  the  hint  for  **  Words 
and  their  Uses,"  and  which  partly  fur- 
nish the  occasion  of  these  articles,  were  in 


any  sort  a  confession  of  the  social  in- 
feriority of  the  writers  to  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed?  Such  a 
thought  did  not  occar  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  this  very  ingenious  theory  so  cleverly 
set  forth  in  the  *'  Nation,"  is  not  the  fact 
of  the  continued  favor  shown  to  the  book 
of  which  they  are  the  cause,  and  the  con- 
tinued freedom  and  kindness  with  which 
its  author  is  approached  on  such  subjects, 
proof  positive  not  only  that  he  has  not 
been  guilty  of  such  assumption,  but  that 
he  is  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  such 
ofiensive  foolishness? 

The  truth  is  that  the  men  who  quarrel 
on  this  subject  do  .so  because  they  are 
quarrelsome ;  they  sneer  because  they 
like  to  .sneer.  Quarrelling  suits  their 
temper,  and  brings  them  before  the 
world  ;  and  sneering  is  not  only  an  afiec- 
tation  of  loftiness,  but  is  easy  if  one  only 
knows  how  to  do  it  and  will  set  to  work 
at  it  diligently.  And  verbal  criticism 
being  in  itself  small  business,  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  men  who,  unlike  Cicero, 
Csssar,  and  Landor,  are  not  equal  to 
greater  subjects,  it  is  a  department  of 
literature  to  which  minds  of  some  sub- 
tlety and  little  breadth,  pedantic  learning 
but  no  largeness  of  scholarship,  find 
themselves  attracted,  and  in  which  they 
may  reasonably  hope  to  attain  some  suc- 
cess, ([am  not  magnifying  mine  office, 
I  know ;  but  that  I  mean  never  to  do.) 
It  is  natural  that  such  men  should  attack 
and  vituperate  those  who  dare  to  difier 
from  them.  They  have  no  intellectual 
charity.  They  are  puffed  up  with  their 
own  conceit ;  as  to  which  Erasmus  tells 
us— what  we  might  know  without  his 
telling,  wherefore  we  think  him  wwe — 
that  **  chiefly  these  synging  men,  soph  is- 
ters,  rhetoricians,  and  poets  do  excel 
therein ;  "•  and  in  this  respect  verbal 
critics  seem  to  surpass  their  cousias  ger- 
man,  the  sophisters  and  the  rhetoricians. 

Moreover,  the  bitterest  and  most  numer- 
ous quarrels  between  verbal  critics  have 
not  had  for  their  subject  or  their  occa- 
si.)n  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  contro- 
vertists;  a  fiict  which  is  fatal  to  the 
specious  theory  that  the  wrath  of  such 
conflicts  has  its  direful  spring  in  resent- 
ment of  the  assumption  of  social  supe- 
riority.   The  long,  bitter,  and  personal 

•  "Praise  of  Folly.**   Chaloner'a  traotlatioii. 
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ouoferoTeTsy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  on 
tlie  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and  that  pro- 
¥oked  by  the  Ciericus  and  Grutius  edition 
of  Menaiader,  will  occur  to  every  scholar. 
And  even  ia  this  country  middle^ged  men 
can  remember  the  dispute,  hardly  less 
acrimonious  than  able,  betweeen  a  Har- 
vard professor  of  Greek  and  a  distin- 
guished New  York  scholar,  which  was 
not  a  whit  the  less  bitter  because  it  turn- 
ed entirely  upon  Greek  readings,  and 
there  eoaid  have  been  no  question  of  so- 
cial position  or  of  breeding  or  education 
implicated.  Anc^hat  pleasant  but  rather 
weak  and  ''^^oody ''  book,  **  Memoirs  of  a 
Quiet  Life,"  tells  us  how  the  controversy, 
well  known  before  to  scholars,  which 
arose  upon  the  publication  of  an  edition 
of  Terence  by  Bishop  Hare,  led  to  a  quar- 
rel between  him  and  his  intimate  friend 
Dr.  Bentley,  which  lasted  many  years, 
and  not  only  broke  up  their  former  warm 
firiendship,  but  left  them  open,  nnrecon- 
cilable  enemies  until  the  Bishop ''s  deoth. 
Indeed,  the  pseudo-philologists  and  the 
dasfdcal  editors  and  critics  of  the  last 
century  too  commonly  wrote  of  each  other 
with  scorn,  and  scoffing,  and  personal  dis- 
paragement, with  offea<*ive  insinuation 
and  with  vituperation.  Brnnck  was  emi- 
nentin  this  school  of  literary  Billingsgate. 
In  all  these  cases  there  was  no  question 
as  to  vernacular  speech,  or  as  to  breeding,  or 
asaociatioas,  or  even  education.  Thecon- 
ftrovertists  were  presumably  equal  in  social 
position  and  advantages  of  education,  and 
they  quarrelled  about  the  proper  reading 
of  the  text  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
And  the  savage  sneers  and  flintpi  at  each 
other  with  which  some  of  the  Shake- 
q)earian  commentators  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  earliest  years  of  the  present 
argued  the  question  of  the  proper  read- 
ing of  the  gentle  author  whose  works 
they  had  undertaken  to  restore  and  to 
illustrate,  are  like  in  motive  and  in  spirit, 
and  have  a  like  bearing  upon  the  point 
in  question.  For  although  the  subject 
of  their  dispute  was  indeed  the  English 
language,  it  was  not  the  colloquial  lan- 
gangfi  of  their  time,  but  the  text  of  an 
Elizabethan  dramatist;  and  the  ques- 
tions which  they  discussed  were  entirely 
removed  from  all  considerations  touching 
the  birth,  breeding,  a&sociation,  and  per- 
mnal  habits  of  the  disputants.  Yet  one 
has  ooly  to  read  Gifford's  notes  on  Ben 
Joosoa,  to  see  a  characteristic  exhibition 


of  the  bitter  and  personal  spirit  which 
animated  and  informed  these  controver- 
sies. It  is  up<m  these  '*  bad  models " 
that  the  well-read-in-crltical-literature 
author  of  '* Recent  Exemplifications" 
formed  his  critical  style  and  manner,  ac- 
cording to  our  only  means  of  judging. 
Even  in  later  years  the  Collier-folio  con- 
troversy broke  up  long  existing  friend- 
ships. Alexander  Dyce,  himself  the  most 
placid,  Considerate,  and  courteous  of  crit- 
ical writers,  giive  mortal  offence  by  his 
mere  opinions  in  that  matter,  and  saw 
more  than  one  old  literary  companion  in 
arms  fall  from  him.  The  tenacity  with 
which  men  cling  to  fancies  which  have 
led  them  captive,  and  the  devotion,  ardor, 
and  even  fiercenefu  with  which  they  do 
battle  for  some  notion  about  a  matter  of 
not  the  slightest  personal  concern  to 
them,  Is  one  of  the  most  notable  manifest- 
ations of  perrerseness  exhibited  in  human 
nature.  I  remember  seeing  one  gray-haired 
gentleman  almost  insult  another  gra}'- 
hatred  gentleman  because  the  latter  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  that  an  old  half-breed 
**  Indian  "  was  the  veritable  Louis  XVII. 
of  France,  who  died  in  the  Temple  nt  Paris. 
Now  he  bad  no  more  personal  interest  in 
Louis  XVII.,  dead  or  alive,  than  in  Mel- 
ohisedec.  VVhv,  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  I  saw  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
kind  heart  maintain,  with  glowing  cheek 
and  flsushing  eyes,  the  **  authenticity  "  of 
a  certain  old  delf  teapot,  and  fling  out  half- 
earnest  scorn  and  contempt  upon  those 
who  could  not  take  his  view  of  its  genu- 
ineness and  the  interest  of  its  associations. 
All  these  acrimonious  critical  contro- 
versies, chiefly  literary,  historical,  and  an- 
tiquarian, have  their  origin  in  intellec- 
tual pride  and  obstinacy ;  and  they  are 
heated  the  more  or  the  less  according  to 
the  enthusiasm  or  the  earnestness  of  the 
controvertists.  When  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness, which  may  be  weak  but  are  not 
unamiable,  are  debased  by  personal  ac- 
rimony and  endeavors  at  personal  dis- 
paragement, it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
individual  tastes  and  moral  traits  of  the 
attacking  party.  These  quarrels,  like 
everything  else,  must  be  begun ;  and 
according  to  my  observation,  it  will  be 
found  that  from  the  first  era  of  critical 
literature  down  to  the  present  year  they 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  arrogance, 
the  insolence,  and  the  disposition  to 
personal  offence  of  some  man/of  a 
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lav  iMraing,  who  raentod  what  he  deem- 
ed the  unwamntabie  interference  <^ 
•ome  writer  len  learned  than  himself; 
for  inatanoe,  like  Warburton,  who,  in  the 
prefiuse  to  his  edition  of  Shakesfieare's 
plays,  declared  his  intention  *'to  have 
given  the  reader  a  body  of  canons  for  lit- 
eral [t.  «.,  Terbal]  criticism,  drawn  out  in 
form,"  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  '*  to  deter  the  unlearned  writer  from 
wantonly  trifling  with  an  art  he  is  a 
■trdinger  to,  at  tlie  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  text 
of  established  authors;"  and  who  in 
the  end,  liice  Warburton,  was  scourged 
by  a  man  of  less  learning  with  the  triple 
lash  of  fact  and  argument  and  ridicule.* 
But  we  are  all  somewhat  inclined  to 
doubt  not  only  the  competent  informa- 
tion but  the  perfect  soundness  of  mind 
and  candor  of  soul  of  those  who  will  in- 
sist upon  their  right  to  ride  our  hobby 
after  their  own  fashion.  Only  one  man 
is  calmly  indifferent  upon  such  matters, 
and  looks  down  upon  these  trifles  from 
the  serene  heights  of  contemplative  phi- 
losophy. But  he  unfortunately  is  a  man 
whose  opinion?,  since  the  appearance 
of  a  certain  book,  no  one  need  care  much 
about,  t 

•  "  BdwanU't  Canons  of  Criticlam,"  1748,  7tli 
Bd.,  1765. 

(t  The  mild  and  PecksnUBan  tone  of  a  letter 
recently  vablUhed  by  Dr.  Hall  in  the  **  Na- 
tlon,"  with  iU  demure  talk  abont "  the  language 
of  gentlemen/'  baa  led  some  of  our  ooneepon- 
dents  to  suppose  that  we  hare  opened  ttie  pagea 
of  "  The  GaUxy  -'  to  an  anproToked  attack  upon 
a  most  nnoirending  pundiL  Quotations  fk^om 
Dr.  Hall's  book  vrould  best  correct  this  impres* 
sion,  bnt  as  this  would  occupy  valuable  space 
most  unprofltably,  we  quote  in  preference  a 
obaracteriution  of  the  book  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  contemporaries,  "  Old  and  New,**  edited 
by  Edward  B.  Hale.  **  This  is  a  curiously  scorn- 
All  and  acrid  discussion  of  questions  abont  the 
derivation,  meaning,  and  use  of  words.  .  .  . 
He  [Dr.  Hall)  has  not  the  mildness  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner  which  should  belong  to  a  Judge, 
nor  eren  to  an  advocate,  nor  even  to  an  execu* 
tloner.  .  .  .  Except  that  the  illustration  la 
dhreotly  inverse  as  to  the  intellect  engaged,  there 
is  one  still  more  appropriate  in  respect  of  the 
onlbelhig  nature  of  the  work  performed,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  strong  but  not  graceftd 
agility  shown  :  It  is  that  embodied  in  the  well- 
known  saying, '  Every  one  Ibr  himself,  as  the 
jackass  said  when  he  danoed  among  the  chick- 
ens.' .  .  .  The  little  treatise  is  stfmulaUng, 
learned,  useftil,  and  almost  always  correct ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  another  modem 
publication  in  which  so  much  ability  Is  shown 
in  a  spirit  so  excessively  bitter  **  Time  may 
change  our  contemporary's  opUiion  as  to  the 


BAftLT  BIQLUH  TERBAL  CftlTICISM. 

As  we  were  slow  to  write  a  grammar 
of  our  own  tongue,  even  on  fiUse,  i.e.,  on 
lAtin  principles,  so  were  we  to  enter  on 
the  field  of  English  verbal  criticism. 
The  **  Gardens  of  Eloquence  "  and  *'  Arts 
of  Rhetoric,'*  and  the  like,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Slisabethan  period,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  origin,  the  mean- 
ing, or  the  forms  of  English  words ;  and 
even  Puttenham*s  '*  Arte  of  English 
Poeste  *'  touches  those  sul^ects  but  in- 
cidentally. It  was  not  until  1770  that 
the  first  work  of  avowed  English  verbal 
criticism  that  is  known  to  me  appeared. 
It  was  entitled  '*  Remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  in  the  Nature  of  Vauge- 
las*s  Remarks  on  the  French ;  being  a 
Detection  of  many  Improper  Expressiocis 
used  in  Conversation,  and  of  many  others 
to  be  found  in  Authors.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Discourse  addressed  to  Hb  Ma- 
jesty.'** It  vras  anonymous,  but  its 
author's  name  was  Robert  Baker.  He 
was  not  a  scholar ;  knew  no  Greek  and 
almost  no  Latin,  but  seems  to  have  been 
fiuniliar  with  French.  Nor  vras  bean  his- 
torical etymologist,  for  that  science  was  in 
his  day  undeveloped ;  and  as  to  Sanscrit, 
its  very  existence  was  known  to  but  a 
few  Western  scholars,  and  its  value  as  a 
key  to  Indo-European  language  structure 
was  unsuspected.  He  erred  sometimes — 
as  indeed  who  does  not? — but  being  a 
man  of  good  sense,  of  considerable  culti- 
vation, and  of  good  taste  in  Itteratare  and 
in  art,  and  having  given  much  thought 
to  hb  sul^ect,  he  produced  a  little  book 
which  was  of  real  service,  and  the  e£R»ct 
of  which  b  plainly  visible  upon  English 
speech.  To  mere  usage  and  authority  he 
did  not  silently  submit;  for  what  he 
deemed  errors  in  usage  were  the  very 
subjects  of  hb  criticism,  without  regard 
to  the  reputation  of  the  authors  in  whose 
works  he  detected  them;  and  among 
those  whose  incorrect  use  of  words  or 
fiikulty  construction  of  sentences  he  re- 
marked upon  were  Locke,  Addbon, 
Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Warburton,  Mel- 
moth,  Warton,  and  Harrb,  the  author 
of  *'  Hermes."    Hb  criticism  vras  always 

correctness  of  all  of  Dr.  Hall's  judgments ;  bnt 
his  personality  and  his  bitterness  admit  of  neL 
ther  doubt  nor  change.— Ed.  Gai.axt.1 

•  The  address  to  the  kinK  appeared  only  In 
the  first  edition,  it  having  been  omitted  ttom 
the  second  as  too  outspoken  i^d  presnming. 
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respeetfal,  without  asperity  or  personal 
sneers  at  those  whose  errors  he  pointed 
oat ;  and  in  censuring  the  usage  of  au- 
thors then  living,  particularly  those  of 
minor  &me,  he  ofien  considerately  avoid- 
ed mentioning  names,  using  the  phrase 
*'  an  author*'  or  **  a  writer."  His  liken- 
ing of  his  book  to  Vaugelos's,  published 
in  1647,  does  hardly  justice  to  himself; 
for  unlike  Yaui^eliis,  he  attempted  little 
in  the  way  of  etymology  (although,  with 
his  assumed  proU)ty})e,  he  erred  when  he 
did  so),  and,  unlike  Yaugelas,  he  was 
neither  priggish  nor  pedantic,  nor  was 
he  a  courtier,  or  a  precisian,  or  a  lover  of 
speaking  fine.  His  book  consists  of  one 
bandred  and  twenty-seven  remarks  upon 
what  were  then  common  usages  among 
t'le  best  speakers  and  writers,  as  any  one 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  that  time 
well  knows ;  and  the  justice  of  his  stric- 
tures and  their  effect  are  evident  from  the 
iact  that  almost  all  the  solecisms  which  he 
censures  were  ere  long  abandoned  by  good 
writers,  and  gradually  ceased  to  be  heard 
amjng  educated  speakers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to 
know  some  of  the  faults  in  phraseology 
and  of  the  misuses  of  words  which  were 
thitoght  worthy  of  remark  by  the  first 
English  verbal  critic,  one 'hundred  years 
ago.  I  sliall  select  not  only  those  which 
Lave  been  altogether  given  up.  Among 
them  are  :  as  follow  for  asfoUows^  which 
still  has  some  support  in  respectable 
usage ; — cfuuf  for  ckai$e^  the  latter  being 
mistaken  for  a  plural ;  as  some  people 
who  wish  to  be  very  correct  now  speak 
of  the  corp  of  an  army,  or  of  a  widow 
mourning  over  the  corp  of  her  husband, 
or,  as  I  vras  told  by  a  lawyer,  of  the  daw 
of  astatute,  to  avoid  the  '*  bad  grammar  " 
of  saying  **  a  cUiu.se  "  ; — ingenttUy  in  the 
doable  sense  of  ability,  cleverness,  and 
of  ingenuousness,  is  pointed  out  as  a 
blemish ;  the  latter  sense  it  has  lost ; — 
demean  for  debase  or  lessen ; — he  is  came 
fijr  heis  come ; — set  for  sit,  and  He  for  lay ; 
— propose  iot purpose; — whom  for  who; 
as  "  whom  yoa  would  say  passed  their 
afternoons,"  etc. ;— 7m  him.  His  her.  His 
me,  'tis  them,  for  'tis  he.  His  she.  His  I,  His 
they  ; — mutual  for  common ;  an  error  not 
infrequent  now  even  among  educated  peo- 
ple;—et^A^r  and  n€t/A6r  used  as  plural :  as 
••  neither  of  them  are  "  ; — contemptuously 
for  contemptibly,  meaning  '*  with  con- 
tempt " ;  the  latter,  being  then  "  most 


commonly  used,"  has  now  passed  out  of 
use  i—feU  [oT/aUen  ;  as,  the  horse  has  fell, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  then  used  by 
'*many  writers"  ;  indeed,  the  literature 
of  that  time  is  full  of  a  like  use  of  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  for  the  participle ; 
it  was  a  usage,  but  neither  sense  nor 
English  I'-both,  as  in  they  both  met,  and  in 
'*  those  two  men  are  both  epial  in  capa- 
city," which  19  ju.stly  pronounced  non- 
sense i—agreea '  kfSuita'fle,  conformable,  for 
agreeably,  suitably,  conformably;  as  *'  he 
performed  agreeable  to  his  promise,"  *'  he 
conducted  himself  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion " ;  a  usage  common  in  that  day,  but 
indefensible  of  course,  and  since  then 
abandoned ; — sqfefoTsq/^y,  as  *'  I  arrived 
here  sqfely,*^  instead  of  safe ;  an  error 
not  uncommon  now,  and  among  those 
who  are  anxious  about  their  '*  gram- 
mar " ; — dare  for  dares,  as  *'  he  dare  not 
do  it "  for  *'  he  dares  not,"  etc. ;  which, 
although  it  is  mentioned,  rightly,  as  the 
usage  of  *'  numbers  of  people  "  and  of 
*'  many  authors,"  Baker  says  '*  appears  to 
me  to  give  a  person  an  air  of  illiteracy  " ; 
but  we  hear  of  no  offbnce  taken  at  this 
assumption  of  social  superiority  ; — en  pas- 
sant  for  in  passing,  justly  condemned  as 
sheer  affectation ;  —the  misplacing  of  oni^, 
either,  and  neither,  as  in  '*  Theism  can 
only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  athe- 
ism," and  *'  He  was  neither  learned  in 
the  languages  nor  philosophy";  which 
has  in  its  support  the  usage  of  centuries 
of  years  and  centuries  of  authors,  but 
which  has  been  since  seen  to  be  indefen- 
sible according  to  the  structure  of  the 
English  sentence,  and  which  has  almost 
disappeared  ; — the  false  construction  '*  i 
was  going  to  have  done  so  and  so,"  which 
has  like  '*  authoritative  "  support,  and 
which  is  in  like  manner  indefensible. 

Of  the  subjects  of  Baker's  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  Remarks  I  have  room 
to  mention  only  these,  which  are  not  the 
most  important,  but  which  unite  some  in- 
terest with  conveniency  for  citation.  To 
these  I  will  add  one  other,  hb  condemna- 
tion of  the  phrases  d^erent  /o,  as  *'  this 
is  different  to  that,''  and  different  than,  as 
in  the  sentence  '*  I  found  your  affairs  had 
been  managed  in  a  different  manner  than 
what  I  had  advised,"  which  is  quoted 
from  Melmoth's  Cicero.  Both  these  are 
set  down  as  being,  neither  English  nor 
sense,  which  is  true  of  them ;  and  yet  for 
both  of  them  there  is  the  *'  autlu»rity  "  of  t 
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long  and  eminent  usage.    They  are  inter- 
esting as  being  peouliarly  British  mis- 
uaageM ;  neither  of  them  having  ever  ob- 
tained a  foothold  in  **  America."     In- 
deed, there  would  seem  to  bo  Homething 
peoaliarly  puuling  to  our  British  cousins 
in  the  proper  use  of  d^ererU,  or  they 
oould  hardly  have  fallen  into  the  confu- 
sion of  two  such  phrases  as  d^erent  to 
and  difereni  than,  even  the  latter  of 
which  is  now  heard  from  some  of  them  who 
are  not  uneducated.*    In  the  course  of 
his  criticism  of  the  former  phrase,  Baker 
makes  a  remark  which  shows  that  he  had 
a  Just  estimate  of  the  relative  weight  of 
usage  and  reason  in  determining  the  pro- 
prieties of  language.    He  says :  '*  I  know 
that  custom  often  reconciles  improprieties 
of  this  sort ;  yet  there  are  some  cases 
where  it  never  reconciles  them  entirely, 
and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one.    I 
would  therefore  give  my  vote  for  d^ermt 
from,  and  would  banish  the  expresnion  of 
Afferent  to,'^    He  submits  to  usage  if 
needs  must ;  but  he  does  not  accord  with 
it  if  it  M  inconAistent  with  reason.    He 
speaks  very  decidedly,  and  yet  expects  his 
decision  to  be  received  only  as  his  "  vote." 
He  sayH  boldly  that  he  would  banish  the 
expression  different  to;  and  yet,  although 
that  was  even  more  than  this  the  day  of 
savage  quarrels  about  questions  of  verbal 
criticism,  we  hear  of  no  personal  attacks 
upon  him  by  the  users  of  diferent  to,  be- 
cause of  an  affectation  on  his  part  of  social 
superiority,  and  an  implication  that  they 
were  bred  among  people  whose  English 
deserved  banishment 

The  reader  has  probably  seen  already 
that  between  the  first  book  of  verbal  crit- 
icism upon  the  English  language  and  the 
last  there  are  some  strong  points  of  like- 
ness ;  and  if  any  **  enger,  listening  ene- 
my "  of  the  author  of  the  latter,  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean,  is  ready  to  find  a  like- 
ness between  them  in  their  errors  and  de- 
ficiencies, he  is  welcome  to  all  the  com- 
fort he  can  derive  from  so  doing.  Baker *s 
book  did  not  profess  to  be  etymological, 
or,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  phi- 
lological. Indeed,  it  could  not  have  been 
philological  w.th  the  meaning  which  the 

*  It  U  proper  that  I  aboold  say  that  I  did  not 
meet  with  Baker  a  boolc.  which  it  not  a  common 
one,  imtil  •orae  months  after  wrlUng  my  letter 
to  the  ••  Nation/'  published  Sept.  1«,  1872,  in 
which  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  oxrn 
criticism  of  dUTerent  to  (in  1854)  was  the  earliest 
con:!emnaUon  of  that  phrase. 


word  has  now ;  for  tlie  philology  of  our 
day,  the  only  true  philology,  was  in  Ba- 
ker*s  day  unknown.  And  yet  his  book 
had  a  laudable  purpose,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  good,  although  it  is  a  small  af- 
fair. No  other  in  its  purpose  or  its  pre- 
tensions is  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  the 
author  of  which  hopes  for  it  only  that  it 
may  etkoi  a  like  and  perhaps  a  greater 
good. 

One  laoffnage  hath  no  law  but  use :  and  atiU 
Buns  blhide,  unbridled,  at  the  vulgar  s  wilL 
Another  s  course  is  curiously  InckwM 
In  lists  of  Art;  of  cboioe  fit  words  oompoed. 
One,  in  Uie  Ibeble  birth,  beoommingold. 
Is cnulle-toombd  :  another  warreth bold 
With  the  yeer-spinners.  One,  unhappy -founded, 
lives  In  a  narrow  valley  ever  bounded  : 
Another  with  the  learned  troop  doth  presae 
From  Alexander's  Altars  even  to  Fes.* 

8CIBNTI8T. 

This  word  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  more  than  one  correspondent. 
It  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  usage 
among  those  who  it  would  seem  are  dis- 
satisfied with  '*  scientific  man  "and  **  man 
of  science,"  and  who  doubtless,  with  like 
displeasure  of*  literary  man  "  and  **  man 
of  letters,"  will  soon  contrive  some  dread- 
ful combination  in  15/  to  use  in  their 
stead.  Scientist  appears  to  me,  as  it  does 
to  many  others,  intolerable  both  as  being 
unlovely  in  itself  and  improper  in  its 
formation.  "  Sample-room  "  language 
gives  us  drinkist,  shoot:st,  VHiIkist,  and 
the  like,  with  an  undisguised  incongruity 
which  has  a  ridiculous  effect,  partly  at 
least  intentional,  if  not  wholly  so.  Those 
words  are  regarded  as  the  creations  of  ex- 
quisite humor  by  the  persons  who  use 
them ;  nay,  their  very  use  is  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  latent  powers  which 
would  place  the  user,  if  he  would  but  let 
himself  out,  foremoKt  in  the  ranks  of  the 
noble  army  of  "  American  humorists." 
If  after  that  remark  my  bones  should  be 
found  bleaching  upon  the  ensanguined 
plain,  let  the  Chief  of  Police  immediately 
arrest  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Bret  Uarte,  and 
Colonel  John  Hay,  without  detailing  of- 
ficer A  or  officer  B  to  '*  work  up  the  case.*' 
But,  to  our  scientists.  We  say  nonnally 
naturalist,  geologist,  organist,  etc.,  and 
may  properly  use  as  many  more  words 
formed  in  like  manner  as  we  choose  to 
coin.  But  I  can  find  no  lawful  instance 
corresponding  to  scientist,  which  might 

*  Sylvester  6  Da  Bartas,  *'  Babylon,"  leu,  p^ 
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well  go  with  drinkist  and  shootist.  If 
we  woald,  we  could  say  sdendst;  and  let 
who  will  say  it,  and  hiss  himself  proper- 
ly in  the  saying  of  it.  But  we  cannot 
break  up  the  sibillation  with  a  /,  for  cTen 
the  noun  sdeniia  will  yield  us  only  /t, 
which  in  sound  is  sh,  and  sciential  (noun) 
and  sdentialist  must  be  left  to  the  loTcrs 
o^  agential;  and  if  we  assume  the  obsolete 
sdent  as  its  base,  the  meaning  of  our  new 
word  will  be  •*  knowinglst.*' 

At  an  earlier  day,  the  suflix  er  seems 
to  hare  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
means  of  expressing  both  the  doer  of  an 
act  and  the  practi.^r  of  an  art  or  craft ; 
e.y.,  murderer^  astrologer.  Still  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  purposes  was,  in 
a  manner,  preserred  by  confining  the  suflix 
for  the  former  purpose  generally  to  a 
Terb,  and  for  the  latter  to  a  noun,  t.  e., 
the  name  of  the  art  or  profession  prac- 
tised. A  more  modern  development  in 
the  same  direction  has  led  to  the  free  ap- 
propriation of  the  Greek  suffixes  of  use, 
ize^  ism^  ist,  making  upon  nouns,  after 
the  Greek  model,  verbs  of  using,  t.  e.,  of 
using  the  thing  named  in  the  stem,  e.  g.^ 
dogmatize^  abstract  nouns  of  usage,  e.g., 
dogmatism^  and  personal  nouns  for  the 
user  of  the  thing,  e.  g.,  dogmaiist'—^oTds 
an  acquaintance  with  which  will  not  be 
denied  by  certain  critics  to  the  present 
writer.  A  movement  toward  symmetry 
and  consistency  leads  us  to  avoid  new 
coinage  in  er  upon  substantive  roots,  such 
for  instance  asgeologer  and  organer  would 
be.  There  is  not  only  a  weakness  but  a 
sort  of  insincerity  in  the  interchanging 
and  confusing  of  these  transplanted  and 
iRsimilated  suffixes,  now  well  distinguish- 
ed and  valuable,  and  valuable  of  course 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  their  exact 
and  distinctivesenses  are  maintained.  And 
I  here  remark  upon  an  astonishingly  neg- 
lected diflference— neglected  by  men  who 
should  and  do  know  better — between  the 
terminations  ize  and  gse.  Both  of  these, 
indeed,  are  from  the  Greek,  but  the  latter 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  former, 
al though  it  is  frequently  confounded  with 
it,  not  being  a  suflix  at  all,  but  represent- 
ing the  Greek  Xv  id,  a  loosening,  as  in 
paralyse  and  analyse,  which  are  often  ab- 
surdly spelled  paralyze  and  analyze,  and 
which  we  may  perhaps  look  to  see  spelled 
paraUzewaA  anaUze  in  what  has  been  call- 
ed **  the  good  English  of  the  future.*' 
This  consideration  of  terminations  ex- 


pressing the  doer  and  the  doing,  suggests 
a  few  remarks  upon 

JfrSICIAKXR. 

lam  asked,  in  the  course  of  a  long  kind 
letter,  whether  the  author  of  '*  Recent  Ex- 
emplifications "  is  in  earnest  in  treating 
musicianer  as  a  real  English  word.  Cer- 
tainly he  is.  To  him  it  is  an  English  word 
because,  to  use  his  own  phrase  in  regard  to 
other  '•  vocables,'*  he  has  "  met  with  it  *' 
in  the  course  of  his  reading.  He  belongs 
to  a  class  who,  if  a  certain  combination  of 
sounds  or  letters  has  been  uttered  by 
somebody,  somewhere,  at  some  time— no 
matter  who,  where,  or  when — pounce 
upon  it,  classify  it,  label  it,  and  pigeonhole 
it  for  preservation  and  classification.  For 
in««tanoe,  we  are  told  in  the  same  passage 
which  embalms  musicianer,  that  *'  lesterer 
is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
lesser  or  less.'*  And  what  if  it  is?  So 
do  Lord  and  Lady  Duberly,  in  Colman's 
'*  Heir  at  Law,"  again  and  again  call  Dr. 
Panglossa  '*  tutorer  ** ;  and  one  fact  is  of 
just  as  much  value  as  the  other — that 
is,  of  none  at  all.*  The  author  appears 
to  be  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter  in  his 
endeavor  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  the 
formation  of  parishioner,  as  his  only  ex- 
ample from  literature  is  fischerer  for  fish- 
er,  from  Capgrave's  "Chronicle.'*  But 
here  is  ^  mite  of  contribution  to  bis  alms- 
basket  of  words — semwners,  quite  analo- 
gous with  parishoners : 

Qaen  he  sendes  his  messagers. 
That  es  at  sai  his  aarmouneret. 
"  Engtitk  Metrical  UomUiet  of  the  Fourteenth 
Centurp,'^  p.  147. 

Here  is  another,  victorers,  also  analo- 
gous: 

She  performed  the  same  to  a  few  that  were 
Dexte  of  lier  kinne.  nccordiog  to  the  liability  of 
herpreseutfortuDO ;  for  if  bhe  should  have  used 
ye  Persians  porope  tberia,  the  Macedous  might 
have  envied  it,  which  being  vtetorere,  used  no 
great  curlosiUe  hi  the  matter.— irren^e'«  "  quin* 
iue  CurtiuM,"  lBM,/0l.  40  b. 

The  latter  word  is  scattered  freely 
through  Brende's  book.  The  passage 
given  above  is  interesting  for  its  use  of 
curiosity  (a  word  which  I  have  heretofore 
remarked  upon),  and  also  of  should  have, 

*  In  the  same  passage  we  are  (rravely  Inform- 
ed that "  the  modem  ehiekene  contains  an  »  add- 
ed to  ehieken,  itself  a  plural."  This,  hi  a  book 
addressed,  if  not  to  scholars  and  philologists,  at 
least  to  educated  and  critical  readers  I  Whj 
not  give  us  a  little  infonnation  about  children, 
and  even  about  brethren  and  oxen  f  r^  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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for  had.  In  the  lines  from  the  '*  Metrical 
Homilies,"  *'  that  es  a/  sal "  fur  ''  that  is 
to  say  "  shows  a  peculiar  use  of  o^  which 
occurs  several  times  in  those  homilies,  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  old  northern  English. 
To  turn  back  to  the  occasion  of  this 
digression — the  **  Recent  Exemplifica- 
tions "  way  of  studying  language  has  a 
certain  real  value,  and  to  a  professed  ety- 
mologist is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary. 
The  difficulty  with  many  of  those  who 
study  language  in  that  manner  is  that 
they  cannot  conceive  of  the  propriety  of 
studying  it  in  any  other,  and  that  they 
come  to  setting  store  by  all  sorts  of  rub- 
bish, as  we  have  seen.  And  if  they  lose 
one  of  their  precious  *'  finds,"  they  are  as 
distraught  about  it  as  a  hen  bereaved  of 
her  one  chicken.  How  touching  is  the 
lamentation  of  the  Recent  Exemplifier 
that  he  cannot  produce  an  example  of 
muMdaner!  He  weeps  and  wrings  his 
han<)s  over  the  lack,  in  a  supplementary 
fashion,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  lovely 
little  volume.  He  "  regrets  that  the  ex- 
istence in  English  literature  of  mu5t- 
cuxMT  .  .  .  must  here  be  left  un- 
established."  This  is  woful  indeed, 
for  he  had  previously  said  that  '*  musi" 
doner  is  not  yet  oljsolete."  He  is 
in  a  false  position.  But  no,  I  rush  again 
to  his  rescue.  He  will  be  ungrateful. 
But  men  always  are  ungrateful.  Was 
not  I  ungrateful  for  the  gentle  court- 
esy and  singlenej«  of  purpose  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  my  service  ?  What 
should  I  expect?  This  priceless  word, 
which  he  has  "  met  again  and  again  in 
old  books,"  occurs  in  a  ballad  published 
about  thirty  years  ago  in  Lcmdon.  He 
will  find  it  in  the  last  line  of  the  follow- 
ing stansa— as  Jaques  says,  we  ^'call 
them  st&nzas  " : 

[This  old  giri  that  was  go*ii  to  be  tied 
To  the  man  the*d  bo  long  beeu  a-wishln*  hen, 

Give  a  big  spread  of  biled,  roast,  an'  filed]. 
An*  she  axed  ail  the  village  musicianers. 

There  is  his  word,  with  its  existence  in 
English  literature,  and  its  non-obsolete- 
ness at  once  established.  True,  I  cannot 
remember  the  name  of  the  ballad,  nor 
eke  of  the  author  thereof;  and  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  I  have  forgotten  its  very  sub- 
ject, and  only  the  last  line  of  this  stanza 
is  genuine ;  that  alone  having  remained  in 
my  memory,  as  it  were  by  what  he  calls 
"  special  providence  in  the  mundane  or- 
der "  for  his  only  use,  benefit,  and  be- 


hoof. The  three  preceding  lines  are  my 
own  unworthy  fabrioatijn — limbs  whiuh  I 
have  added  to  the  grand  torso,  conscious 
that  where  the  restoration  joins  the  orig- 
inal, the  modern  impinges  upon  the  an- 
tique must  be  painfully  apparent.  But 
he  may  be  sure  of  the  genuiueness  of  the 
last  line,  which  contains  the  precious 
word.  ( Would  he  not  have  treated  me 
more  tenderly,  not  to  say  respectfully,  if 
he  had  suspected  that  all  the  while  this 
toad  had  that  jewel  in  his  head?)  I  re- 
member having  in  my  youth  the  book  that 
contained  the  ballad.  It  was  adorned 
with  cuts — but  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  which  gave  to  '*  Recent  Exemplifi- 
cations "  its  only  zest — and  all  down  the 
page  marched  the  village  musicianers, 
blowing  their  brains  through  various 
tubes,  more  or  less  twisted,  of  wood  and 
iron.  I  shall  never  forget  it;  and  the 
memory  of  it  has  enabled  me  to  show  at 
least  my  gratitude.* 

A  BUNDLE  OF  QUSRIXS. 

907  East  88d  St.,  Mew  York,  Sept.  29, 1878. 

Dbab  Sis:  You  are  doing  a  good  work,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  [Mj  correspondents  will  ixirdon  my 
omission  of  their  iLind  and  encouraging  I'ensarlis.] 
I  would  aslc  yon,  can  notliiug  l>e  done  to  get  rid 
of  Uiat  barlMirism  of  speedi  which  tias  lately 
oome  into  vogue,  introduced  by  our  American 
Journalists,  of  placing  Uie  adverb  between  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  and  the  verb;  aa, 
"  slie  is  leamhng  to  elegantly  dance,"  instead  of 
to  dance  elegantly  ?  ''I  Irape  to  soon  recover 
ray  health. '  "I  propose  to  to-morrow  return 
home.**  "For  Uie  benefit  of  my  health 
I  have  resolved  to  four  miles  walk  every  day.*» 
"  I  am  unable  to  Ailly  understand  you.^  This 
collocation  is  grossly  imclassical,  not  belni: 
found  in  any  standard  author  of  anv  age.  I  can 
see  nothing  gained  by  it  but  the  gratification  of 
disgusting  pedantic  pride  or  a  malicious  plea- 
sure Va  torturing  cultivated  ears. 

Will  yon  tell  mo  whetlicr  to  sny  on  or  bHween 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  why?  Also  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Latin  phrase,  eum.  grano  $aiu  t 

Many  good  American  writers  conftHmd  «C 
fault  and  tn  fauU.    1  noticed  the  other  day  that 

.  ■  does.     At  fault  is  a  hnntsman^s 

phrase.  The  bonnds  are  said  to  be  a<  fauU 
when  they  have  lost  9oent  of  the  game,  and  are 
running  hither  and  thither  to  find  it.  In  fmUt 
aignifles  in  error;  at  fault,  in  perplexity. 

Permit  me  also  to  ask  how  long  we  are  (o 

•  This  ballad  was  published  in  small  4to  or 
square  16mo  form,  and  contained  a  doaeo  or  a 
soore  of  pages.  The  illustrations  were  some* 
what  in  Richard  Doyle's  style.  Copies  of  It 
must  be  in  this  country.  Should  any  of  my 
readers  liappen  to  have  one,  1  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it  Or  perhaps  he  would  at  once  kindly 
send  it  addressed  to  Firzcdward  Hall,  LL.D., 
Hill-House,  Wlckham  Marketr  KnglawL 
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QM  daO  J  a  elAM  of  foreign  words  before  Inoor- 
pormdiig  tbem  and  anglioisiug  the  pionuuciation  ? 
Take  the  Frenoh  word  debut,  for  Instauoe;  not 
one  American  In  Ave  hundred  can  pronounce  it 
eorreoUj.    The  n  he  eonnds  like  oo. 

The  French,  when  they  adopt  a  foreign  word, 
gallioi««  it  at  once;  they  make  the  prononda- 
tlon  bend  to  their  own  laws.  The  Spaalarde 
■ay  OU  Blma ;  but  flnal «  Is  silent  In  French ;  the 
French  therefore  say  Gil  Bla  (a  broad).  The 
French  language  stands  on  its  dignity;  ourter* 
nacular  has  no  dignity  to  stand  on,  so  it  crouch- 
es. Is  it  always  to  be  a  parasite?  Why  don't 
wa  say  dekutt  r  Because,  if  we  did,  we  should 
laugh  at  one  another.  We  don't  langh  when 
we  say  deko;  for  the  suttcient  reason  that  we 
dont  know  that  we  are  speaking  bad  French. 
Tours  respectfully, 

D.  B.  T. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  given  as  a  fair 
specimeo  of  the  many  received  by  the 
writer  of  these  articles ;  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  his  correspondents  being  a 
person  whom  he  has  ever  seen,  or  with 
whom  he  has  any  acquaintance,  even  by 
way  of  oorreq>ondence.  Hereafter,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  special  interest,  letters 
themselves  will  not  be  given,  but  the  sab- 
Jeet  of  the  inquiry  will  be  briefly  set 
forth. 

D.  R.  T.  gives  information  as  well  as 
asks  ie.  He  is  so  dearly  right  about  the 
plaoing  of  the  adverb  as  to  make  oom- 
ment  anneoessary.  The  examples  which 
he  gives  are  in  themselves  a  eondemna- 
tioQ  of  the  fashion  which  he  regards  with 
SQch  disfavor.  Distinguished  precedent 
mi^t  be  shown  for  this  construction,  as 
for  many  other  biMi  uses  of  language ;  but 
it  is  eminently  unenglish. 

As  to  a  dilemma^  the  proper  word  of  re- 
lation is  between;  because  a  dilemma — 
diX^ufia,  meaning  two  established  posi- 
tions— ^presents  to  a  disputant  two  un- 
pleasant alternatives,  called  horns,  of 
which  he  is  obliged  to  accept  one.  When 
the  dilemma  is  presented  he  is  upon 
neither  horn  ;  and  he  never  is  upon  both. 

Cum  graiio  satis  has  its  point  from  a 
fort  of  pun  which  b  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion—'* with  a  grain  of  salt"  Sal  has 
&r  its  secondaiy  meaning  **  wit,"  *'  men- 
tal aeamen,"  '*  intellectual  good  taste 
and  judgment " ;  and  so,  to  take  a  thing 
cum  greoM  satis  is  to  use  caution  and  dis- 
crimination in  giving  it  credence  or  oon- 
aideratioo. 

As  to  foreign  words  adopted  by  os, 
whether  French,  Latin,  Qreek,  or  what 
not,  their  complete  naturalization  is  of 
conxBe  to  be  effected  only  by  time,  and 


frequent  and  general  usage;  and  the 
question  ss  to  when  this  has  been  acoom- 
lished  is  also  of  course  to  be  determined 
only  by  observation.  The  usage  with  re- 
gard to  the  plural  is  a  good  guide.  For 
example,  index  is  an  unmodified  Latin 
word,  6f  which  the  plural  is  indices^ 
which  was  formerly  used.  But  no  one 
would  now  say  indices^  except  when  us- 
ing the  word  in  a  scientific  way.  Of 
memorandum^  the  Latin  plural  memoran-' 
da  is  used  by  some,  the  £ngltsh  memtn 
randums  by  others,  showing,  as  matter 
of  history,  a  yet  imperfect  naturalisation 
of  the  word,  ond  criterion  has  more  com- 
monly criteria  an  its  plural ;  for  which 
1  can  see  no  sufficient  reason.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  sensible  and,  to  use  my  cor- 
respondent's expression,  a  dignified  way 
to  naturalixe  such  words  completely  as 
soon  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  should  speak  of  an 
actress's  debutt,  and  of  her  dAutting.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  if  he 
could  not  say  dibut^  he  might  not  better 
say  debuU  than  deboo. 

*•  MAKING  "  VISITS,  OE  "  PATINQ  "  TISITS. 

Madison  Aveitub,  October  IS. 
Dbam  Ma.  Grant  Wuitk:  In  the  book 
which  you  have  reviewed  with  such  a  pungeut 
pen,  and  with  a  personal  severity  so  different 
fh>m  jour  usual  nianner^-a  liook  which,  not- 
withstanding iu  subject  and  my  sex,  my  hiter- 
est  in  the  author  of'*  Words  and  their  Uses '  led 
me  to  read,  and  to  disHke— I  see  you  are  found 
Ikult  with  for  writing  tuakt  a  vUU,  which  is  said 
to  be  "  no  longer  English.'*  Now,  of  course,  you 
know  that  we  all  now  say  peg  a  vi$it,  but  when  I 
was  a  girl  I  remember  that  my  mother  used  to 
say  make  vUiU,  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  rea- 
son of  the  change,  and  how  making  vi»U$  has 
ceased  to  be  English,  and  oblige  others  besldee 
Tours  sincerely, 

F.  B. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  change  which 
my  fikir  correspondent  inquires  about,  I 
know  little  or  nothing.  For  it  she  must 
doubtless  hold  her  own  sex  responsible, 
they  being  of  necessity  the  arbiters  of 
fkshion  in  such  purely  social  matters.  It 
is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
change  from  make  U>pay  expresses  subtly 
that  recognition  of  **  calling  "  as  a  social 
duty— something  rather  disagreeable 
which  must  be  done,  not  for  pleasure  or 
from  inclination  and  with  the  desire  of  en- 
Joying  the  society  of  our  friends,  but  be- 
cause it  is  something  which,  in  the  social 
cant  phrase,  we  owe  to  society.  So  we  pay 
it.    In  this  matter,  however,  I  amjiii  open  j 
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rebel  against  the  constituted  authority  of 
which  my  curref>pondent  is  a  representa- 
tive ;  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  the 
word  pay  in  regard  to  one*s  visits  to 
friends  and  acquaintances  is  an  implied 
degradation  of  social  intercourse,  and  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  the  person  to 
whom  a  visit  is  paid.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  behesto  of  fashion,  **  making  visits  *' 
seems  in  my  judgment  better  than 
*' paying  visits."  As  to  the  time  when 
the  latter  came  into  vogue  here,  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  longer  ago  than  my  corre- 
spondent can  remember.  Perhaps  her 
mother  also  had  some  really  sociable  no- 
tions about  visiting.  And  the  phrase 
*'  pay  a  visit  *  *  is  not  even  such  a  compar- 
atively new  one  as  the  author  of  the  book 
she  refers  to  would  seem  to  think.  It  is 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  at  least. 
Here  is  one  instiincp  of  its  use  in  litera- 
ture about  as  old  as  that.  It  is  from 
Samuel  Wesley's  **  Melissa,"  A.  D.  1734 : 
Nor  gads  to  pay.  with  baty  air, 
TrUUnx  tIaUs  here  and  there. 

As  to  how  a  word,  and  above  all  a 
phrase,  can  cease  to  be  English,  that  I 
can  neither  explain  nor  understand ;  al- 
though how  a  phrase  might  be  in  com- 
mon use  and  not  be  English  is  quite 
comprehensible.  A  phrase  may  pass 
out  of  vogue,  or  become  nn&shionable ; 
but  whether  it  is  English  or  not  is  to  be 
decided  by  other  laws  than  those  of  fash- 


8UM1CER8  or  AOE,  AND  WINTERS. 

Baltimorb,  September  9,  ISTS. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  be  Idnd  enouffb  to  give 
your  opinion  in  decision  of  a  dispute  which  it 
has  been  decided  to  submit  to  70a?  What  is 
the  origin  of  tlie  phrases  "  so  many  summers 
old "  as  applied  to  a  young  woman,  and  "  so 
muny  winters  old  "  as  applied  to  an  old  man? 
An  answer  will  oblige 

Tours  respeotAilly, 

F.  P. 

The  reserve  and  good  faith  with  which 
F.  P.  puts  his  question  does  not  conceal 
the  nature  of  the  dispute  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  The  first  phrase,  as  it  appears, 
for  example,  in  such  an  ezpmsion  as  *'  a 
maiden  of  fifteen  summers,"  is  of  course 
ned  with  the  fanciful  purpose  of  con- 
necting summer  with  youth  and  beauty ; 
and  although  just  a  little  namby-pamby- 
ash  and  afiected,  it  is  not  at  all  forced  or 
unnatural.  The  measurement  of  an  old 
man*s  life  by  winters  has  of  coarse  a  sim- 


ilar but  converse  fueling  as  its  motive. 
But  while  the  former  is  very  new,  the 
latter  is  very  old;  and  the  former  is 
framed  upon  a  mistaken  apprehension  of 
the  latter  in  its  original  signification. 
The  expression  *'  so  many  winters  old  " 
has  come  down  to  us  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers,  by  whom  it  was  used 
with  no  reference  to  declining  life  and 
snowy  hair.  They  measured  long  time  in 
speech  by  winters,  and  said  "  winters  " 
where  we  say  "  years."  In  the  following 
lines  from  bhaucer  winter  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  age  of  a  mUn  in  the  flower  of  a 
lusty  manhood  : 

*' There  was  a  Monkc.  a  fldre  msn  and  a  bolde; 
I  trowe  a  tbriuy  winter  was  he  oMe." 

*'  TIU  Skipwumnet  Tale"  1.  m». 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  lats 
Anglo-Saxon  legend  of  the  ''Discovery 
of  the  Holy  Rood  "  the  use  of  winter  for 
year  is  made  very  plain  : 

**  Thada  was  agftn  an  hund  ipfRfra  &  thri  Jb  ihiit- 
ti  wintra  efler  crlstes  throwunge  &  upsUge  to 
beofennm,  tha  rixode  coostantinaB,"  ele.— JB<. 
Uvrrit,  p.  S. 

That  is  :  When  that  was  gone  a  hundred 
winters  and  three  and  thirty  winters  afler 
Ghrist*s  suffering  and  uprising  to  heaven, 
then  reigned  Constantine,  etc.  We  should 
say  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years. 
The  reason  of  this  usage  was  that  in  the 
southern  angle  of  what  is  now  Den- 
mark, whence  the  Angles  came,  the  cold 
part  of  the  year  was  so  predominant  that 
winter  naturally  came  to  mean,  or  rather 
to  be  taken  for  the  whole  year,  although 
they  had  the  word  gear,  of  which  our 
year  is  a  mere  modernixation.  This  pre- 
dominance of  cold  was  found  by  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  to  the  extreme 
northern  peoples  of  Europe  an  obstacle 
in  their  way.  For  the  Christian  religion 
being  first  promulgated  in  countries  in 
which  heat  was  most  dreaded,  the  penal- 
ties of  sin  were  naturally  pronounced  to 
be  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  very  high 
temperature.  But  when  the  missiona- 
ries went  tovrard  the  North  Pole,  and 
began  to  threaten  the  chilly  heathen  with 
the  punishment  which  had  such  terrors 
for  the  dwellers  around  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  the  former,  in  whose  religions  myth- 
ology Hel  was  a  very  cold  place,  replied. 
If  your  Hel  is  so  very  warm,  we  don't 
much  mind  going  there.  Se  non  ^  vero^  i 
ben  trovato. 

RicHAn  GiAMT  Wnm. 
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I  AM  not  going  to  deny  at  my  time  of 
life,  and  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
that  women  are  changeable.  It  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  fixed  fiitcts  that  no  one 
wastes  argument  upon  ;  nearly  all  women 
acknowledge  it  at  once,  as  I  do;  but 
what  we  do  contend  for,  with  one  voice, 
is,  that  we  never  change  without  good 
reason. 

When  my  friend  Isabel  Deane  suddenly 
sank  from  a  pinnacle  of  proud  and  happy 
wifehood  into  a  desolate  and  heart- 
broken widow,  it  was  a  change  quite 
proper,  and  to  be  expected,  that  she  should 
tarn  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  refuse  to 
be  comforted  for  many  days. 

John  Deane  had  been  her  lover,  as  well 
88  her  husband,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
all  the  world  quoted  them  as  a  model  of 
married  happiness.  His  death  was  sud- 
den, and  all  the  more  overwhelming  to  the 
wife  who  had  lain  so  serenely  on  his 
strength  that  she  had  never  need  to  put 
out  her  ovrn. 

I  am  an  old  maid  myself,  but  I  can 
dimly  imagine  what  it  might  be  to  lean 
one*s  heart  and  soul  on  a  good  man  for 
many  years,  till  one's  bones  were  all  bent 
that  way,  and  then  how  long  it  might 
take,  when  the  support  was  snatched 
away,  to  grope  lamely  about  the  world, 
till  one  could  learn  to  stand  upright  again. 
I  offered  Isabel  no  consolation,  because  I 
knew  of  none ;  I  just  sat  down  with  her 
and  her  children  day  after  day.  When 
she  gaye  long  wistful  looks  at  the  por- 
trait of  her  husband  which  hung  always 
before  her,  I  made  her  look  at  the  baby's 
smile ;  but  when  I  saw  her  needle  go  hard 
through  her  work  for  falling  tears,  I 
ooald  only  let  the  baby  go,  and  cry  with 
her. 

As  week  dragged  after  week,  Isabel 
began  to  take  up  the  stitches  she  had 
dropped  in  mother-love,  and  the  real 
strength  that  was  in  her,  hitherto  dor- 
mant, sprang  op  full-armed  for  her  chil- 
dren. She  had  been  wounded  well-nigh 
onto  death,  bat  half  a  dozen  soft  little 
hands  did  much  to  soothe  and  stroke 
away  the  pain. 

**  Isabel  will  come  round  at  last.  She 
most  have  some  idol,  and  since  the  big 


one  is  broken,  she  will  set  up  three  little 
ones  in  its  place,  and  the  worship  will  go 
on  in  her  temple  all  the  same,"  I  said 
to  a  friend  whom  I  was  visiting  for  a 
week,  when  Mr.  Deane  had  been  dead 
about  three  mouths.  I  had  liked  John 
Deane  very  well  myself.  If  Isabel  must 
marry  at  all,  which  seemed  strangely 
necessary  to  her  happiness,  as  it  does  to 
many  other  women,  I  rather  preferred 
him  to  any  one  else  as  her  husband.  He 
was  wholly  devoted  to  her,  which  was  no 
more  than  she  deserved,  and  for  a  man 
he  was  very  little  in  the  way.  Never- 
theless, I  returned  to  her  with  a  certain 
inward  comfort  in  the  thought  that  she 
would  be  more  than  ever  my  friend,  when 
she  had  fairly  settled  into  the  new  groove 
that  widowhood  would  make  for  her. 
To  my  blank  surprise  and  consternation, 
I  found  her  urging  forward  all  possible 
preparations  to  go  abroad  with  her  chil- 
diaen  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Her  eyes  were  hard  and  cold  as  if  she 
had  no  more  tears  left,  and  the  comers 
of  her  mouth  were  sharply  drawn  as  of 
one  in  the  fixed  habit  of  enduriug  pain 
without  mentioning  it.  Her  manner  had 
a  brisk  abruptness,  that  I  had  never  no- 
ticed before.  The  household  habits,  which 
had  become  a  little  demoralized  by  the 
presence  of  sorrow,  had  suddenly  straight- 
ened into  the  utmost  order.  The  ser- 
vants eyed  me  curiously  to  see  if  I  would 
notice  the  change,  and  made  many  furtive 
attempts  to  talk  about  it.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  bewildered  if  a  soft,  pink  baby 
had  suddenly  hardened  under  my  hand 
into  one  of  those  grim  old  statues  that 
keep  guard  over  Egyptian  tombs.  She 
did  not  seem  to  manage  it,  but  I  could 
never  see  her  alone,  and  she  carefully  ig- 
nored  my  hints  at  the  change  in  her. 

Her  beauty  had  alwaj's  been  warmed 
and  heightened  by  happiness;  she  needed 
sweet  excitements  to  keep  a  flush  in  hez 
naturally  pale  cheek,  and  dewy  bright- 
ness in  her  large  gray  eyes.  When  the 
sun  is  saying  good  night  to  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  Jungfrau,  she  colors  like  a 
blush  rose ;  but  when  the  sun  is  gone  she 
turns  pale  and  gray,  and  is  nothing  but  a 
cold  rock  after  all.    This  waa<preciselyi 
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the  chnnge  in  Isftbel  Denoe.  Iler  face 
was  like  a  transparent  picture,  softly 
glowing  when  the  light  uf  happiness  wns 
behind  it,  but  without  that  light  it  was 
no  picture  at  ail. 

She  had  let  her  house  on  a  long  lease, 
and  all  her  aflSiirs  were  as  carefully  set- 
tled us  if  she  were  going  out  of  the 
world. 

**  You  behave  as  If  you  had  received 
sentence  of  everlasting  exile,"  I  said  to 
her  on  her  last  day,  when  she  oould  no 
longer  escape  me. 

'*  I  hope  it  may  be  so,"  she  replied, 
looking  straight  at  the  wall ;  *'  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  here,  that,  but  for  the 
children's  interest,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  this  house  burnt  to  the  ground." 

I  looked  at  the  wall,  too,  and  perceived 
that  Mr.  Deane*8  portrait  had  been  re- 
moved. 

**  You  will  take  it  with  you,  of  course," 
I  said,  by  way  of  making  talk. 

'*  Oh,  no ;  it  would  be  a  troublesome 
package.  I  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Deane's 
sister;  she  always  admired  and  wanted 
it." 

Had  grief  turned  the  woman  to  stone  7 
I  took  her  chin  in  my  hands,  and  made 
her  look  at  me,  while  I  entreated  her 
with  tears  to  tell  me  what  blight  had 
6sillen  on  her. 

**  Don't  you  remember  the  day  when 
John  sent  home  that  portrait  to  surprise 
you  on  your  birthday,  and  you  went  om 
your  knees  to  it  with  delight,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  aitar  ?  You  were  disf  racted  with 
joy  that  day." 

*' Since  then  I  have  known  what  it 
was  to  be  distracted  in  other  ways,  and 
only  for  the  children's  sake  I  would  have 
died  and  made  no  sign.  You  see  a 
change  in  me.  but  I  feel  it ;  and  I  assure 
you  [  do  not  find  any  more  comfort  in  it 
than  you  do,  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

**  That  is  nonsense !  It  can  be  helped 
if  j'ou  will  look  at  it  in  the  right  way." 

'*  I  have  looked  at  it  in  all  ways,  and 
there  is  no  right  way.  but  to  take  up  my 
cross  and  bear  it  to  the  end.  I  can  bear 
it  better  if  I  am  away  from  all  that  can 
remind  me  of  the  old  days.  I  shall  not 
come  home  till  I  have  outgrown  even  the 
memory  of  them." 

**  That  memory  was  your  dearest  trea.s- 
nre  when  I  left  you  for  that  short  week, 
Isabel." 

**  Yes,  but  you  forget  that  the  world 


was  made  in  a  week.  It  is  long  enough 
for  moths  to  corrupt  or  thieves  to  bresik 
through  and  steal  pur  greatest  treasure. 
Do  not  speak  lightly  of  a  week,"  she  said 
with  a  woful  smile  thai  had  better  have 
been  a  sob. 

**  Isabel,  you  break  my  heart,"  I  cried 
out. 

*•  Do  I?  Then  you  will  be  in  the  fashion. 
Women's  hearts  were  made  to  be  broken. 
The  crack  comes  late  to  some  and  early 
to  others.  I  had  a  long  probation,  but  it 
came  at  last  all  the  same." 

She  went  away  across  the  sea  next  day 
with  all  her  flock,  but  the  dregs  of  her 
bitterness  staid  with  me.  I  had  be- 
lieved in  her,  and  been  dL<appointed ;  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  experience  between 
lovers,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  sensa- 
tion is  very  uncomfortable.  I  certainly 
found  it  so  in  my  own  case.  Tliere  must 
have  been  leaves  on  leaves  folded  away 
in  her  character,  that  I  had  never 
found  or  suspected,  to  account  for  the 
savage  change  in  a  woman  who  bi^l  been 
"  all  womanly." 

It  ii:\jured  my  digestion  and  disturbed 
my  sleep ;  for  it  forced  me  to  take  to 
pieces  all  my  pet  theories  about  women 
and  make  them  over  again. 

Her  infrequent  letters  told  nothing  of 
her  real  life ;  they  were  full  of  glittering 
generalities  about  pictures  and  cathe- 
drals, and  now  and  then  a  bitter  jest  on 
the  hollowness  of  life. 

Married  happiness  seemed  to  provoke 
her  to  special  wmth.  The  trail  of  the 
serpent  was  over  all  her  thoughts.  W  hen 
I  pressed  her  about  her' own  health,  she 
wrote,  **  I  am  always  well  enough  to  heap 
my  burdens,  such  as  they  are.  Nothing 
can  kill  a  woman,  you  know." 

But  one  or  two  travellers  who  saw  her 
at  Heidelberg  (where  she  had  fixed  her- 
self, to  be  near  her  brothers,  who  were  in 
the  university)  brought  word  that  she 
was  white  and  wan,  and  only  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self. 

**  I  have  been  bored  to  death  lately," 
she  wrote  once,  **  with  the  devotion  of 
Cousin  George  and  hi**  new  wife.  They 
may  be  called  vagabonds,  having  no  visi- 
ble means  of  support ;  but  love  is  to  be 
food  and  drink  and  lodging,  to  say  noth* 
ing  of  clothes.  The  deluded  woman  think; 
she  has  power  to  keep  him  always  at  hei 
feet,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  ali 
if  he  were  already,  in  lus>bw:|t#^4itUc 
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weuy  of  ber.  Women  are  so  etsily  de- 
eeiTed  that  I  wonder  men  hafe  taken  so 
mach  pleasure  in  doing  it  throagh  all 
ages.  I  begin  to  fiiTdr  the  Freneh  ena- 
torn  of  selecting  wives  and  hnsbands  for 
one's  children,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  most  important 
matter  of  their  lives.  The  only  olijeotion 
lies  in  one  of  old  Faller's  nntshells: 
'  *T!s  to  be  feared  that  they  who  marry 
where  they  do  not  love,  will  love  where 
th^  do  not  marry ; '  bat  people  will  do 
that  any  way,  and  after  all,  love  is  only 
the  right  side  of  grief." 

When  George  Deane  and  his  '*  deluded 
wife  "  came  home  I  charged  them,  on 
their  honor,  to  give  me  a  true  and  unvar- 
nished account  of  Mrs.  Deane*s  condition 
of  body  and  mind.  They  had  been  so 
wrapt  up  in  one  another,  that  they  had 
not  seen  much  change  in  her  as  to  man- 
ner, but  they  had  somehow  got  it  into 
their  foolish  heads  that  she  had  not  lived 
happily  with  her  husband,  as  she  would 
never  talk  of  him  even  to  her  children. 
I  speedily  disabused  their  minds  of  that 
notion ;  for,  as  I  hi^ve  said  before,  Isabel 
and  her  husband  had  never  ceased  to  live 
in  their  honeymoon  till  hb  death. 

Isabel  had  been  abroad  five  years  when 
she  sent  me  a  golden  curl  of  her  daugh- 
ter's hair,  braided  with  iron-gray,  which 
she  insisted  was  her  own.  I  sat  twisting 
it  about  my  finger  with  my  heart  full  of 
rebellion  agninst  the  evil  fate  that  had 
taken  her  clean  out  of  my  sphere,  when 
I  had  counted  on  a  double  share  of  her 
soeiety  for  tlie  rest  of  my  life. 

**  This  M  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  I  said  to  myself  for  want  of 
anybody  else  to  say  it  to.  '*  Blessed  be 
those  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  will 
not  be  disappointed." 

And  on  that  instant  the  postman,  dart- 
ing up  the  steps  in  the  rain,  held  up  a 
letter  to  my  window.  It  was  a  very  thin 
letter,  and  held  only  these  words : 

UWB  Damnsoir :  If  yon  wfH  oome  round  to 
tbe  RosMll  street  Inllmuunr  m  toon  m  potatbie 
slier  receiving  this  note,  you  may  do  tome 
good,  and  greatly  oblige   Toon  truly, 

Makia  Stohb, 
Matron  of  Inflnnaiy. 

Doing  good  in  hospitals  had  never  been 
my  forte,  and  I  was  morally  certain  that 
I  had  never  laid  eyes  on  a  vroman  of  the 
name  of  Maria  Stone. 

Besides  all  this,  it  rained  as  if  it  vrere 
the  first  day  of  another  deluge,  and  most 


likely  the  letter  was  meant  for  another 
Miss  Dennison ;  Dennison  being  a  com- 
mon name,  and  the  prefix  Miss  commoner 
still,  and  growing  more  so. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  hesitated 
some  minutes  with  my  rubber  shoes  in 
my  hand ;  but  curiosity,  rather  than  be- 
nevolence, finally  carried  the  day,  and  I 
went  forth  on  a  long,  wet  walk  to  Russell 
street 

''Are  yon  Miss  Dennison?"  said  a 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  to  let 
me  into  the  infirmary. 

"  Yes." 

"  Mm  Eleanor  Dennison  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Then  you  are  the  lady  wanted." 

It  was  comfort  in  my  soaked  condition 
to  hear  even  that,  though  I  put  no  fiuth 
in  it. 

I  was  led  through  a  room  containing 
seven  or  eight  beds,  all  occupied  by  con- 
valescent patients,  into  a  small  one,  so 
dark  that  I  could  not  distinguish  anything 
for  a  moment. 

''Is  she  here?"  I  heard  a  woman's 
voice  ask  fiiintly,  and,  guided  by  the 
sound,  I  saw  a  woman  lying  on  a  narrow 
bed,  pn^ped  up  with  pillovrs. 

<*  I  am  Miss  Dennison,"  I  said,  *<but  I 
am  very  wet,  and  may  give  yon  a  chill." 

'*  It  don't  matter,"  she  returned,  after 
waiting  for  a  prolonged  oonghing-fit.  to 
pass.  ''Nothing  can  hurt  me,  and  I 
must  say  quickly  what  I  have  to  say." 

Even  then  I  felt  a  certain  impatience 
that  I  had  been  dragged  out  on  such  a 
day,  to  hear  the  dying  confession  of  a 
stranger,  who  probably  intended  it  for 
some  other  person. 

How  often,  but  for  our  hard-working 
guardian  angels,  we  should  pass  by  with 
a  sniff  and  miss  forever  the  most  bleswd 
opportunities  of  our  lives! 

I  sat  down  by  the  woman's  bed,  and 
she  grasped  the  cape  of  my  "  waterproof" 
&<i  if  to  be  certain  that  I  should  not  es- 
cape her.  She  was  much  emaciated  (her 
cheekbones  stood  ont  like  rocks  at  low 
water), and  having  been  a  very  dark  bru- 
nette in  her  best  days,  ber  coal-black 
hair  and  extreme  sallowness  made  a 
ghastly  contrast  with  the  white  pillows 
at  her  back. 

"  Are  we  alone?  "  she  asked  when  the 
matron  vrent  out  and  closed  the  door, 
without  noticing  my  silent  entreaty  for 
her  to  remain. 

I  glanced  over  the  room  and  peroeivedlc 
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another  bed,  in  which  the  outline  of  a  hu- 
man figure  was  visible  under  the  cover- 
let. 

**  Not  quite ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
one  asleep  in  the  other  bed.'* 

**Yes,  she's  nsleep  fast  enough,  and 
she  won't  trouble  us  with  her  dreams; 
it's  the  only  kind  of  sleep  worth  having. 
She  died  while  the  matron  was  down 
stairs." 

'*  For  mercy *s  sake,  let  me  go  and  tell 
her!"  I  said,  horrified  at  her  careless 
manner. 

"  It  is  for  mercy's  sake  to  the  living 
that  I  have  sent  for  you.  Never  mind 
the  dead." 

The  woman  was  not  in  the  least  wild  in 
her  manner,  and  paused  only  to  cough  at 
intervals. 

**  I  am  Madeleine  Dejoux, a  seamstress, 
who  worked  three  months  once  for  ^Irs. 
John  Deane,  making  up  the  wardrobe  for 
one  of  her  babies.  I  think  it  was  the 
second  boy.  1  used  to  see  you,  Miss  Den- 
nison,  every  day,  and  you  have  changed 
very  little.  But  I  was  handsome  then, 
with  a  brilliant  Spanish  sort  of  beauty ; 
you  would  not  suppose  it.  to  see  me  now?  " 

**  I  have  given  no  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter at  all,"  1  said,  a  little  sharply,  recog- 
nizing her  at  lost  as  one  whom  I  had  for- 
merly disliked,  and  suspecting  that  she 
was  about  to  confess  the  theft  of  Isabel's 
gold  thimble,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

**  I  suppose  not,  but  you  must  give 
both  thought  and  understanding  to  the 
rest  of  what  1  have  to  say.  Mr.  Deane 
and  his  wife,  as  possibly  you  have  noticed, 
were  the  most  perfectly  happy  married 
people  that  I  ever  saw.  Being  so  long 
under  their  roof,  I  had  every  opportunity 
to  observe  it.  I  always  sewed  in  a  little 
room,  adjoining  their  bedchamber,  which 
Mrs.  Deane  used  as  a  nursery ;  indeed, 
she  usually  sat  there  with  the  only  child 
she  had  then. 

**  She  treated  me  kindly,  after  a  fiv^h- 
ion,  but  somehow  she  seemed  to  make  no 
difference  between  me  and  the  servants 
in  the  house.  1  was  just  a  person  who 
served  her  jiurpose,  and  she  wanted  no 
more  to  do  with  me.  I  had  })een  taught 
that  my  good  looks  were  to  be  my  fortune, 
and  she  never  noticed  them  at  all. 

"She  was  a  plain-looking  woman  at 
times  when  slie  had  no  color ;  but  if  she 
hnd  been  a  full-fledged  angel,  Mr.  Deane 
could  not  have  been  more  convinced  of 


her  beauty.  He  fairly  worshipped  the 
ground  she  walked  on,  and  when  I  could 
hear  them  billing  and  cooing  over  their 
boy,  I  would  grind  my  teeth  with  sheer 
envy  of  her  happiness. 

**  I  tried  in  every  way  to  attract  Mr. 
Deane's  attention,  even  to  lacing  his 
wife's  boots  after  she  found  it  difficult  to 
stoop ;  but  he, had  eyes  only  for  her  foot, 
and  never  saw  the  scarlet  flower  in  my 
hair.  I  held  his  boy  till  my  arms  ached, 
and  tried  to  magnetize  him  with  my 
touch  ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  been  so 
much  empty  air ;  for  him,  there  was  bat 
one  woman  in  the  world. 

'*  It  is  not  a  safe  occupation  for  a  young 
girl  to  try  such  experiments.  I  had  nut 
been  in  the  house  two*months  before  I 
loved  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  me  by  sight.  He  had  a 
habit  of  reading  aloud  to  his  wife  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day,  and  one  book,  in 
which  they  were  much  interested,  was 
James  Greenwood's  *  Seven  Curses  of 
London.'  Airs.  Deane  pretended  great 
sympathy  with  the  poor  wretches  tlmtlt 
described,  and  talked  very  lovingly  of  the 
fallen  ones  of  her  own  sex ;  of  course  Mr. 
Deane  loved  her  for  it  more  than  ever,  if 
that  were  possible. 

**  They  gave  it  up,  however,  after  read- 
ing a  few  chapters,  because  she  said  in 
her  mawkish  way  that  it  was  too  painful 
to  be  true.  I  hope  she  has  found  out  by 
this  time  that  because  things  are  painful 
they  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  true. 
I  got  the  book  out  of  the  library  again 
as  soon  as  they  retunied  it,  and  finished 
it  by  myself.  If  j'ou  have  read  it  (and  if 
you  have  not,  I  recommend  it  to  you  and 
all  other  starched-up  women,  who  have 
seen  nothing  but  the  whited  side  of  this 
sepulchre  of  a  world) — 1  say,  if  you  hare 
read  it,  you  cannot  fail  to  remember  a 
certain  chapter  which,  after  describing 
many  forms  of  villainy  in  the  way  of 
anonymous  letters,  goes  on  to  detail  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  getting  money 
out  of  widows  and  orphans,  called  the 
'dcad-iurk.* 

'*  After  a  man  dies  somebody  writes  a 
very  familiar  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  his  mistress,  or  an  accomplice  in 
some  piece  of  wickedness,  asking  for 
money  according  to  promise,  as  if  they 
had  not  heard  of  his  death .  The  odds  are 
that  the  poor  woman,  hoping  to  preserve 
her  huslmnd's  name  from  the  stain  and 
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disgnoeof  an  inTestigatioxi,  will  tend  the 
money.  Women  are  so  credulous  that 
they  will  believe  one  story  as  soon  as  an- 
other. I  admired  the  talent  and  aoute- 
nesB  of  such  a  trick;  it  was  to  me  the 
cream  of  the  book,  and  I  did  not  think 
it  too  painful  to  be  true. 

'*  About  a  month  afterward  Mrs.  Deane 
happened  to  hear  me  use  a  yulgar  word 
before  her  little  boy,  who  repeated  it  at 
once.  It  was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
not  worth  noticing;  but  she  could  not 
make  fuss  enough  about  it,  and  sent  me 
away  directly.  She  was  too  self-right- 
eons  to  giTe  me  any  recommendation  to 
her  friends,  and  I  had  to  go  into  a  strange 
place,  with  very  little  money  and  no  cer- 
tificate of  character.  But  never  mind 
that  now ;  she  has  had  her  reward ! 

'*  1  soon  found  people  enough  to  look  at 
my  black  eyes  and  the  flowere  in  my  hair, 
and  I  came  to  grief  of  course.  You  have 
been  looking  all  along  as  if  yon  expected 
it.  I  came  to  grief  without  delay,  as  I 
said,  but  I  got  some  pleasure  on  the  way, 
perhaps  as  much  as  my  betters  in  the 
long  run.  I  got  on  well  enough  till  a 
alight  cold  turned  to  a  cough,  and  I  began 
to  grow  sick  and  poor  equally  &st.  I  had 
one  child  to  support ;  he  was  then  about 
fife  years  old,  the  only  creature  who  erer 
loved  me.  But  I  see  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  him ;  nobody  ever  was  interested 
in  him  except  his  mother. 

"  I  had  no  prospect  before  me  but  a  lin- 
gering death  in  the  poorhouse,  while  my 
lovely,  blue-eyed  boy  would  be  cufied 
about  some  orphan  asj^lum  till  he  was 
old  enough  to  work.  In  this  evil  case, 
when  I  was  in  sorest  extremity,  I  saw  the 
death  of  John  Deane  in  a  newspaper,  and 
all  my  old  wrongs  at  his  wife's  hands 
rushed  over  me  like  a  flood ;  at  the  same 
moment  I  remembered  the  *  Seven  Curses 
of  London,'  and  the  trick  that  I  had  ad- 
mired so  much.  I  don't  pretend  to  make 
any  defence  (you  are  too  hard-hearted  to 
admit  it,  if  I  did),  but  I  was  desperate, 
ftod  I  could  not  see  my  boy  starve. 

*'  With  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation 
I  pnt  together  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Dnne,  which  would  have  carried  convic- 
tioD,  even  to  your  mind,  that  I  had  been 
near  and  dear  to  him.  It  was  long  and 
afiectionate,  and  signed  by  my  own  name. 
It  referred  to  those  first  days  when  he  had 
■poken  kindly  to  me  in  the  sewing-room, 
•ad  to  my  meeting  him  more  and  more 


often  afterward  away  from  home,  and  huw 
wiser  than  a  serpent  he  had  been  in  never 
letting  his  wife  suspect  it.  It  spoke  of 
our  blue-eyed  Johnnie— how  proud  he 
would  be  to  show  papa,  on  his  next  visit, 
his  first  jacket  and  trousers.  It  spoke  of 
my  being  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  my 
ill  health,  and  how  blessed  I  had  been  in 
gaining  the  love  of  so  good  a  man.  It  re- 
minded him  ever  so  delicately  of  a  certain 
allowance  that  he  had  promised  to  make 
me  from  the  beginning  of  that  current 
year ;  but  the  one  thing  that  carried  con- 
viction to  Mrs.  Deane's  mind,  and  I  knew 
it  would  when  I  thought  of  it,  was  my 
telling  him  in  the  letter  how  Johnnie 
had  seen  his  back  in  the  looking-glass, 
and  had  discovered  a  mole,  'just  like 
papa's,'  on  his  shoulder. 

**  I  happened  to  be  avrare  of  this  mark 
on  Mr.  Deane's  shoulder  from  overhearing 
his  sister  say  that  all  her  family  had  it 
precisely  in  the  same  spot,  and  she  had 
looked  for  it  on  her  nephew  as  he  sat  on 
my  lap. 

'*  I  studied  every  sentence  of  that  let- 
ter, as  one  studies  the  face  of  a  sick  child, 
looking  for  hope  in  it.  My  love  for  Mr. 
Deane  had  never  gone  out  of  my  heart 
(first  love  never  does,  I  think),  and  in  all 
these  years  I  had  kept  account  more  or 
less  closely  of  his  habits  and  welfare.  I 
knew  that  he  was  often  driven  from  home 
by  his  business,  and  that  he  iras  obliged 
to  be  away  many  days  at  a  time.  I  sent 
the  letter  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  bided 
my  time.  In  a  few  days  I  had  a  notice 
from  a  banking-house  in  New  Yerk  that  a 
certain  sum  would  be  paid  me  every  year 
by  order  of  Mrs.  Isabel  Deane.  It  was 
precisely  the  amount  of  the  allowance  I 
had  mentioned  in  my  letter — not  an  ex- 
travagant sum,  but  just  enough  to  sup- 
port my  boy  and  me  decently. 

*'  She  could  spare  it  well  enough,  and, 
after  all,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be 
sorry  for  doing  it.  She  had  had  more 
than  her  share  of  happiness,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  how  she  took  my  little 
thunderbolt.  I  heard  she  went  to  £urope 
with  her  children." 

Madeleine  Dcjoux  had  said  all  this  in  a 
high,  constrained  voice,  as  if  she  had  been 
wound  up  to  run  just  so  many  minutes. 
She  now  shrank  down  among  her  pillows, 
and  seemed  to  be  bracing  herself  to  re- 
ceive my  wrath  in  whatever  form  it  might 
break  upon  her. 
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For  ODe  black  instant  I  had  a  savage 
longing  to  clutch  her  throat  and  shake 
out  of  her  what  little  life  she  had  left,  but 
the  great  joyfulness  of  the  tidings  that  I 
could  send  to  Isabel  swept  it  awny.  I 
should  have  been  a  pagan  indeed  to  give 
another  turn  to  the  rack  on  which  remorse 
and  disease  had  long  bound  her.  I  felt 
only  contempt  for  the  workings  of  such  a 
mind,  when  she  looked  into  my  eyes  again. 

''I  see  you  have  been  furious/'  she 
said,  reading  me  as  if  I  were  printed  in 
the  largest  type ;  "but  now  you  have 
turned  scornful.  You  used  to  be  a  devout 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Deane,  who,  with  all  her 
tameness,  could  fascinate  men  and  wo- 
men both.  I  know  all  the  wires  that 
men  are  pulled  by,  but  I  never  had  a  wo- 
man friend  unless  you  will  be  that  one.*' 

**1!  I,  your  friend!  "  I  said  with  a 
shudder  that  I  did  not  try  to  hide. 

"Nevermind,"  she  said  wearily;  "I 
can  do  without  it  as  I  have  always.  I  see 
your  interest  in  me  ends  with  this  inter- 
view. You  would  trample  me  under  your 
feet  if  you  could  help  Mrs.  Deone  by  it.*' 

"That  is  of  course.  I  may  think  of 
you  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Deane 's  sor- 
row as  one  thinks  of  the  serpent  in  the 
ruin  of  Eve :  we  follow  her  fortune  ever 
after,  but  I  don't  know  that  anybody 
cared  what  became  of  that  particular  ser- 
pent." 

"  I  was  sore  tempted,"  she  pleaded, 
"  and  I  could  not  see  my  boy  starve." 

**  Where  is  your  boy  now?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  dead.  I  never  repented  till 
then." 

"  And  if  he  had  lived  you  would  never 
have  undeceived  your  victim ;  you  would 
have  let  her  drag  out  her  life  in  torturing 
doubt  of  her  husband's  faith?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  80." 

"  And  I  think  so  too,"  I  said,  drawing 
my  cape,  which  she  had  never  let  go,  out 
of  her  hand.  "  You  are  mistaking  re- 
morse for  repentance;  but  at  least,  to 
give  you  your  due,  you  have  done  one 
good  thing  before  it  is  too  late." 

She  turned  her  face  away  from  me  with 
a  movement  of  impatience,  as  if  she  half 
grudged  even  that  one  white  thread  in  a 
whole  life  woven  out  of  evil,  and  I  went 
quietly  out  of  the  infirmary  and  ran  all 
the  way  to  my  own  house. 

While  Madeleine  Dejoux's  words  were 
fresh  in  my  memory,  I  wrote  every  one 


as  she  had  spoken  them ;  but  they  could 
not  reach  Isabel  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
and  I  would  not  prolong  her  pain  even 
that  length  of  time. 

I  wrote  half  a  dozen  telegrams  before  I 
could  hit  on  a  form  of  words  that  satisfied 
me. 

One  was :  "  Madeleine  Dejoux  hns  con- 
fessed her  deception."  And  another: 
"  The  woman  who  wrote  a  lying  letter  to 
you  is  dying,"  but  I  feared  the  telegram 
would  be  opened  by  a  stranger,  or  by  one 
of  the  children,  before  it  should  reach  Is- 
abel, and  the  questions  and  surmises  as  to 
its  meaning  would  be  endless.  At  lost  I 
settled  on  this :  "  Glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.    Look  for  a  letter." 

Then  I  made  three  copies  of  Madeleine's 
confession,  and  sent  them  on  successive 
days  to  Heidelberg,  that  Isa))el  might  be 
nearly  sure  of  getting  one  of  them  if  the 
others  failed. 

Then  I  sat  down  and  folded  my  hands, 
so  to  speak,  feeling  myself  the  centre  of  a 
great  stretch  of  peace  and  calmness,  as 
people  do  after  a  troublesome  piece  of 
work  is  fairly  finished,  and  folded  up  and 
laid  away  for  future  use. 

I  never  saw  again  the  wild,  self-tortur- 
ing woman  who  had  first  stolen  and  then 
restored  Isabel's  comfort,  but  the  matron 
sent  me  a  notice  of  her  death  two  or  three 
days  after  my  vbit  to  her. 

In  less  than  two  months  Isabel  came 
home,  bringing  her  children.  She  looked 
worn  and  altered,  but  the  sweet,  soft  dew 
of  happiness  again  brightened  her  eyes 
and  flushed  her  cheek.  Her  talk,  as  of 
old,  was  full  of  simple,  innocent,  woman- 
ly matters,  untouched  by  the  sarcasms 
which  had  come  over  the  sea  in  all  these 
years,  and  had  pricked  me  like  arrows. 
We  spoke  no  word  of  all  that  had  come 
and  gone  between  os.  We  just  buried 
the  ugly  skeleton,  and  put  no  stone  to 
mark  the  place.  But  when  she  was 
again  settled  in  her  old  home,  with  her 
work-table  in  front  of  Mr.  Deane's  por- 
trait (which  she  had  begged  from  his  sis- 
ter), I  sometimes  caught  her  returning 
glance  as  she  gazed  long  upon  it,  and  I 
constantly  read  in  her  face,  "Forgive 
me,  forgive  me.  0  ray  husband !  " 

To  hear  with  eyes  U  part  of  love's  toe  wit, 
and  ours  was  but  a  woman's  friendship, 
but  I  loved  Isabel  Deane  well  enough  for 
that. 

Ella  W.  Thompson. 
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'  ^   \jLr  HAT  do  you   onderstand  by 

W  bosiness?*'  somebody  once 
asked  of  Talleyrand.  "  Vargent  d'au- 
/res'*— other  folks*  money— was  the  re- 
ply. The  answer  was  given  in  the  light 
of  his  long  experience  as  priest,  prince, 
courtier,  diplomatist,  and  man  of  the 
world ;  and  if  at  the  time  it  contained  a 
toQch  of  sarcasm,  no  sach  sospicion  could 
to-day  attach  to  the  respoase.  '*  Busi- 
ness," at  least  so  far  as  the  charmed  cir- 
cles of  metropolitan  finance  are  concern- 
ed, means  indeed  other  people's  money ; 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Inquire 
who  are  the  mysterious  personages  whom 
the  witty  Frenchman  denominated  "  oth- 
er folks." 

First,  I  have  to  premise,  they  form  a 
yery  large  community.  Like  all  commu- 
nities it  is  mixed — perhaps  not  easily 
classified,  since  the  types  merge  a  good 
deal  into  each  other.  There  is  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter  and  the  spendthrift  quarter ; 
the  moderate-man-of-means  quarter,  the 
lucky  fellows'  quarter,  the  exceptional 
quarter,  and  the  sharks.  After  this 
come  the  democracy  and  flying  artillery, 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  running  down  to  very 
small  figures.  I  shall  undertake  to  sketch 
only  a  portion  of  these. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  through  the  advertising  columns  of 
our  daily  journals,  he  will  find  paraded 
in  conspicuous  type,  under  the  head  "  Fi- 
nance," various  attractive  cards  or  no- 
tices by  penions  calling  themselves *'  bank- 
ers, "or  claiming  to  be*'  banking-houses." 
These  cards  or  notices  proclaim  to  the 
public,  among  other  things,  that  the  par- 
ties receive  deposits  and  allow  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  on  daily  balances— some 
four,  some  Hve  per  cent.— and  permit 
the  depo*«itor  to  draw  for  his  money  at 
sight.  I  have  myself,  before  the  late 
'*  panic,"  counted  twenty-one  of  these 
advertisements  in  a  single  journal  of  the 
day. 

What  do  they  mean? 

They  mean  "  Vuxgeni  <tauires. 

These  fascinating  publications,  which 
are  got  up,  by  the  vray,  in  a  most  patron- 
ixing  style,  are  simply  applications  to  the 


public  to  borrow  money  without  security. 
Suppose  these  **  banking-houses  "should 
change  their  phraseology  somewhat  and 
announce  as  follows :  **  Wanted  to  bor- 
row all  the  money  we  can  get  in  order  to 
increase  our  business.  We  offer  no  se- 
curity for  it,  but  we  will  allow  five  per 
cent  interest  and  pay  back  the  loan  when- 
ever called  for."  How  much  cash  would 
the  advertisement  bring  to  their  coffers? 
Our  notice  is  an  imaginary  one.  The 
'*  bankers "  indulge  in  no  such  brutal 
plainness  of  speech.  They  blandly  an- 
nounce, "  We  receive  deposits  "  (nmiable 
souls !)  subject  to  drafU  at  sight,  and 
allow  interest  thereon.  What  a  strong 
phrase — *' deposits!  " — and  what  impos- 
ing, soothing,  trustful  words  are  those  of 
**  bank  "  and  "  banker."  What  is  it  to 
"  deposit "?  According  to  Webster,  it  is 
'*  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  a  person  for 
safe  keeping."  What  is  a  "bank"? 
The  same  authority  tells  us  it  is  '*  a  com- 
mon repository  of  the  money  of  individ- 
uals or  of  companies. ' '  And  * '  banker ' '  7 
*'  One  who  keeps  a  bank."  And  *'  bank- 
ing"? Quoting  still  from  Webster,  we 
find  it  is  **  the  business  of  establishing  a 
common  fund  for  lending  money,  dis- 
counting notes,  issuing  bills,  receiving 
deposits,  collecting  the  money  on  notes 
deposited,  negotiating  bills  of  exchange, 
etc."  It  is  by  assuming  the  solid  front  and 
port  of  solid  institutions  that  these  adver- 
tisers attract  **  other  folks'  money." 

Now,  reader,  if  you  had  one  or  five 
thousand  dollars  to  invest,  and  a  worthy 
man,  a  neighbor  for  example,  who  is 
known  to  you  to  be  well  above-board  and 
doing  a  safe  and  profitable  business, 
should  ask  you  to  lend  him  the  money,  of- 
fering only  his  note  on  demand  with  in- 
terest for  it,  how  quickly  you  would  de- 
cline. You  would  say  to  yourself:  **This 
may  be  perfectly  safe,  but  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  the  risk  of  this  person's  busi- 
ness ;  which  I  certainly  do  when  I  lend 
him  my  money  without  security."  Yet 
you  practise  what  is  much  more  danger- 
ous. You  "  deposit "  the  cash  in  one  of 
these  **  banking-houses,"  and  not  only 
take  the  danger  of  an  ordinary  business, 
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but  of  all  the  speculation — recklean  and 
otberwisa — the  '*  bouse  "  may  indulge  in. 
It  would  give  you  a  shiver,  I  imagine, 
oouldyou  traoe  your  fire  thousand  dol- 
lars after  handing  it  over  to  the  youthful 
individual  who  is  called  *'  receiving  tell- 
er," and  who  flippantly  passes  it  into  ^e 
drawer  while  you  walk  out  relieved  and 
delighted.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  this 
for  you;  but  if  you  have  paid  attention  to 
other  advertisements  of  the  same  house, 
by  which  they  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  same  public,  of  whom  they  are  trying 
to  borrow  money,  the  bonds  of  a  certain 
railroad  in  course  of  construction,  or  the 
shares  of  a  most  promising  scheme  for 
making  money,  some  glimmering  of  the 
truth  ought  to  dawn  on  your  unsuspect- 
ing nature  as  you  complacently  take  your 
place  among  the  great  company  of  "  other 
folks/'  Neither  are  these  bonkers  and 
banking-houses  so  much  to  blame.  You 
yourself  are  to  blame.  Notwithstanding 
they  talk  to  you  of  "depositing"  your 
money  with  them,  they  promise  you  at 
the  same  time  five  per  cent,  interest  on  it; 
and  unless  you  are  an  idiot  you  must 
comprehend  that  if  your  •*  bankers  "  pay 
you  uninterruptedly  five  per  cent.,  they 
will  uninterruptedly  employ  your  money 
so  as  to  pay  themselves  much  more  than 
that;  and  when  they  break,  as  from  time 
to  time  they  must  and  do,  you  have  no 
right  to  whine  over  your  loss  or  become 
indignant  that  your  deposits  are  not  re- 
turned to  you.  The  fact  Ls,  you  never 
had  any  deposits  in  the  house  as  such. 
You  loaned  your  money  at  five  per  cent., 
and  have  lost  it.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  pith  of  my  subject.  I  shall  say  poth- 
ing  more  about  the  persons  whom  it  Is  a 
terrible  irony  to  call  bankers,  except  to 
remark  that  they  are  "  fellow  creatures  " 
possessing  fine  digestive  properties,  which 
produce  an  immease  amount  of  audacity 
and  **  cheek."  I  will,  however,  devote 
a  few  words  to  the  **  other  folks  "  who 
help  them  *'  bank,"  and  then  pass  to  the 
various  classes  of  the  community  **  tPau" 
tres.'' 

"  To  think  is  troublesome ;  to  act  ac- 
cording to  our  thought  is  difficult,"  says 
the  great  German.  Man  is  not  naturally 
an  industrious  animal.  We  welcome 
what  is  done  to  our  hands.  We  cheer- 
folly  give  place  to  the  indivitlual  who  will 
do  our  work  for  us  without  charge  to  our- 
selves.    We  gladly  receive  and  entertain 


ready-made  argnments  which  jump  with 
oar  general  conclusions.  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  some  one  to  defend  both  our  poli- 
tics and  our  creed.  Hence  the  influence 
of  a  favorite  newspaper,  and  of  a  pastor  in 
whom  we  confide.  It  is  quite  the  same 
with  many  in  the  matter  of  disposing  of 
spare  funds.  To  tlie  chronic  impecunious 
it  will  appear  like  a  tale  of  fiiiryland  to 
say  there  are  in  this  free  and  happy  coun- 
try a  great  many  persons  who  have  money 
in  hand  to  dispose  of— some  much,  some 
little.  Well,  to  these  **  thought  is  trou- 
blesome," and  in  regard  to  money  there 
is  no  lack  of  persons  willing  and  eager  to 
think  fur  them.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
caught  by  chaff*.  They  decline  the  mod- 
est suggestion  of  this,  or  that  friend,  and 
yield  themselves  up  to  the  advice  of  their 
'*  banker,"  whose  business  it  is  to  '*  know 
all  about  investments."  And  so  he  does. 
Afler  their  cash  has  remained  a  reasona- 
ble time  *'  on  deposit, '  drawing  Q^a  per 
cent  interest,  an  investment  is  recom- 
mended by  the  cautious  potentate,  who 
has  taken  months  to  consider ;  which  in- 
vestment naturally  is  in  the  valuable  se- 
curities he  himself  has  for  sale,  and  in 
which,  if  the  truth  were  known,  their 
cash  was  pUioed  about  five  minutes  afte 
it  had  been  so  carefully  deposited  for  safe 
keeping. 

We  have  very  little  sympathy  for  this 
class  d*autres  if  they  do  lose  their  money, 
which  not  infrequently  happens.  They 
ought  to  have  known  better,  and  with  this 
comforting  suggestion  we  leave  them  to 
their  fate. 

Scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  are  a  large  number  of  little 
banks.  Tliose  who  control  them  are  fre- 
quently not  enterprising  enough  to  keep 
their  money  well  invested  at  home,  or 
what  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case,  they  are 
attracted  by  the  inducements  of  a  larger 
rate  of  interest  elsewhere.  The  conse- 
quence is,  they  send  their  money  to  the 
city  banks  or  bankers,  whence  it  goes  into 
all  sorts  of  "  collaterals  "  furnished  by  va- 
rious persons  in  business,  and  by  various 
companies  of  various  kinds,  all  of  whom 
must  have  cash  at  any  price.  I  must, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  reckon 
these  little  country  banks  in  the  class 
d'autre$. 

The  trustful  young  widow,  or  the  un- 
married sister,  who  places  her  funds  un- 
reservedly in  the  handTDfji. Jirother,  or 
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brother-in-law,  or  fiEunily  friend,  each  of 
whom  is  doing  '*  each  a  good  basineas !  " 
furnishes  another  specimen  of  the  oom- 
manity  d*auire8.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the 
chances  are  nineout  of  ten  that,  as  a  result 
of  her  trustfulness,  she  will  be  brought  to 
keeping  a  sewing-machine  or  a  boarding- 
house  for  a  li?elihood. 

Another  large  array  consists  of  the  le- 
gion of  depositors  in  our  many  banks — 
real  banks,  I  mean,  whose  capital  is  paid 
in,  whose  circulation  is  secured,  and 
which  (howeyer  the  stockholders  may 
sometimes  haye  to  suffer)  can  mainly  be 
relied  on  to  pay  back  the  cash  intrusted 
to  them.  And  what  a  lot  of  cash  it  is ! 
The  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
hold  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  on 
deposit!  The  '* other  folks"  who  own 
this  money,  out  of  which  the  banks  make 
ten  million  dollars  per  annum,  are  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women — 
ludiTiduals  and  firms  who  are  continually 
putting  in  money  and  drawing  it  out; 
gamblers  who  must  keep  a  "  pile  "  con- 
stantly on  hand;  respectable,  well-to-do 
retired  gentlemen,  who  collect  their  rents 
and  interest  and  place  them  in  bank  to 
meet  their  current  expenses;  and  still 
more  wealthy  persons  who  have  a  fondness 
for  keeping  a  large  sum  of  ready  cash  al- 
ways on  hand.  Ladies  of  large  and  of 
nnaller  means  employ  the  banks,  and  the 
questionable  ones  afibrd  their  quota.  This 
immense  class  of  "  other  folks  "  are  of  the 
inTuluntary  kind.  They  have  not  the  in- 
tent to  help  these  institutions  make  mon- 
ey. They  use  them  merely  as  a  conye- 
nience.  NeTcnhelees  it  shows  that  the 
business  even  of  legitimate  banking  is  in 
a  great  degree  made  up  of  VargerU  <Cau- 
tres. 

Let  me  say,  in  parenthesis— for  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  sul^ect— that  I  shall 
maeb  regret  to  see  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  banks  to  allow  interest  on  deposits. 
It  will  change  their  character;  it  will 
make  the  banks  more  eager  to  secure  high 
rates  of  remuneration ;  and  worse  than  all, 
it  will  cause  the  depositor  to  be  still  more 
indiflferent  to  the  personal  supervision  of 
his  funds ;  and  this,  as  I  shall  presently 
attempt  to  show,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
great  eyil. 

Quick-witted  and  alert  as  Americans 
are  acknowledged  to  be,  it  is  a  fact  that 
these  qualities  belong  rather  to  the  class 
who    are  attempting   to  make   money 


than  to  the  class  who  already  possess  it. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  retired  wealthy 
desire  to  live  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible. Beyond  the  commonest  routine 
they  do  not  think  at  all,  and  they  do  not 
give  an  idea  to  the  employment  of  their 
funds,  after  they  are  **  placed  "  by  some- 
body in  whom  they  confide.  It  is  the 
same  too  with  large  numbers  who  are  not 
retired,  but  who  are  occupied  iu  other 
matters.  Hence  springs  the  evil  I  com- 
plain of.  Money  is  diverted  from  its  pro- 
per channels  to  fiow  in  unnatural  direc- 
tions. Large  cities,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  and  commerce,  become  the  re- 
positories of  immense  sums,  just  as  they 
are  entrepots  for  every  kind  of  the  earth's 
products — for  fabrics  firom  the  manufac- 
turer and  merchandise  of  all  sorts. 
Money  flows  in  and  flows  out  again  in  a 
healthy,  natural  way,  just  as  articles  of 
commerce  arrive  and  are  distributed.  To 
ol^ect  tosuch  accumulations  in  our  banks, 
would  be  like  criticising  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. But  this  is  not  what  I  refer  to. 
I  speak  of  the  habit  of  so  many  of  the 
class  d'auires  who,  without  thought  or 
reflection,  send  their  money  to  the  city 
as  the  safest  and  most  lucrative  thing  to 
do  with  it.  In  this  way  we  have  an  un- 
healthy accumulation  in  easy  times  and 
an  unnatural  pinch  in  bad  times.  The 
money  finds  r^y  employment  in  fueter- 
ing  schemes  which  are  purely  speculative, 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind  it  belongs  to 
'*  other  folks,"  and  there  is  no  one  to  ex- 
ercise any  careful  control  of  it.  It  is  true 
these  foolish  people  frequently — I  may 
say  generally — lose  all ;  but  they  are  apt 
to  keep  silence,  while  the  lucky  few  are 
loquacious  and  jubilant  Ifto-day  we  could 
go  through  the  thriving  towns  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  and,  Asmodeus- 
like,  not  only  uncover  the  roofs  but  look 
into  the  desks  of  the  well-to-do  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  professional  men,  clergy- 
men included,  it  would  greatly  surprise 
you  to  discover  how  much  money  these 
people  have  intrusted  to  New  York  and 
Boston  in  the  hope  of  big  returns.  From 
many  a  **  pocket-book  "  you  would  draw 
forth  a  handsomely  engraved  railroad 
bond — perhaps  sev6ral  of  them — whose 
unused  coupons  made  painfully  manifest 
the  condition  of  the  investment  advised 
by  their  friend  in  the  city  to  whom  the 
money  was  sent.  Letters,  too,  would  be 
fi>und  from  the  same  friend  exoressing 
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regret  at  his  inability  even  to  pay  the  in- 
terest dae  on  a  small  deposit  of  cash, 
mnch  less  restore  the  cash  itself.  These 
particular  oocarrences  need  not  challenge 
our  sympathy,  because  the  persons  had 
the  money  to  lose  and  parted  with  it  from 
their  abundance.  And  should  the  recent 
*'  crash  "  teach  country  banks  and  coun- 
try people  to  keep  away  from  the  cities 
and  endeavor  wisely  to  invest  their  small 
sums  in  their  own  neighborhood,  it  will 
have  worked  a  real  good.  As  to  individ- 
uals, we  can  only  lecture  them,  hoping 
they  will  listen.  For  the  little  banks, 
since  they  are  under  legal  control,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  loan  their  funds 
in  the  country  where  they  are  located. 
The  returns  of  many  a  small  bank  in 
New  England,  with  a  capital  of  but  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  show  more 
than  half  of  it  to  be  loaned  in  Chicago, 
drawing  ten  per  cent,  interest.  Many 
of  these  investments  have  lately  come  to 
grief— conveying,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  a  salu- 
tary lesson.  This  is  something  apart. 
The  Government  should  deal  with  the 
banks.  What  I  desire  is  to  earnestly  call 
on  "  other  folks  "  who  have  money,  more 
or  less,  to  pay  personal  attention  in  put- 
ing  it  out.  Tou  live  perhaps  in  the  coun- 
try, remote  from  town.  In  the  thriving 
village  near  you  is  a  master  mechanic  or 
a  small  manufacturer  to  whom  a  moderate 
loan  would  render  a  great  and  lasting 
service.  Investigate  the  case ;  see  if  his 
security  is  ample,  and  give  him  a  helping 
hand.  Such  investigation  will  do  you 
good.  It  will  be  in  striking  contrast  with 
your  present  habit  of  sending  cash  to 
your  city  friend,  while  you  will  be  free 
from  feverish  dreams  of  a  quarter  per 
cent,  a  day  rudely  broken  by  an  unpleas- 
ant awakening  to  find  the  money  gone. 


This  suggestion  seems  equally  well  in 
the  city.  I  offer  not  a  particle  of  advice 
as  to  what  you  shall  do  with  your  money. 
I  only  say,  exercise  your  personal  judg- 
ment and  attend  personally  to  what  con- 
cerns you.  You  do  not  gamble  your- 
self; beware  of  taking  the  counsel  of 
gamblers.  Interest  yourself  in  the  seeth- 
ing ebb  and  flow  of  humanity  about  you, 
and  you  will  become  more  of  a  human 
yourself.  You  have  not  to  risk  anything 
in  doing  this.  All  I  ask  is,  notwithstand- 
ing thought  is  troublesome  and  action 
difficult,  try  really  to  think  and  act  on 
your  own  account. 

There  is  another  class  tPautres  to  whom 
my  observations  in  no  sense  apply,  and 
who  are,  I  fear,  quite  beyond  my  reach. 
So  far  from  being  personally  inattentive 
to  the  investment  of  their  funds,  they  look 
after  it  with  remorseless  keenness  and 
subtlety.  This  class  of  '<  other  folks" 
are  the  sharks  of  that  large  community. 
They  put  everybody  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  under  contribution.  Do  you 
see  that  fine  row  of  houses  owned  by  Mr. 

X ?    Ask  him  how  they  were  erected, 

and  he  will  answer  with  a  sigh,  **  L" argent 
d'cnUres.^^  He  will  tell  you  he  passes  a 
slavish  life  in  renting  the  buildings,  col- 
lecting the  money,  and  paying  all  out  for 
interest  on  the  mortgages,  for  taxes,  and 
repairs.  This  is  unfortunately  true  of  a 
great  proportion  of  business  operations. 
This  class  d^auires  mix  up  in  them,  weave 
meshes  for  the  actors,  get  all  the  control 
they  want,  and  compel  the  apparent  prin- 
cipals to  work  for  them  like  galley  slaves. 
You  see  them  every  where  and  in  every- 
thing. 

With  these  I  do  not  propose  to  deal — I 
mean  in  this  article. 

Richard  B.  Edcball. 
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To  THB  HONORABLB 

CHASLB8  FKAlf  CIS  ADAMS  : 

AMONG  a  certain  doss  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  desire  prevails  that 
your  '*  Memorial  Address  "  on  the  late 
William  U.  iSeward  should  receive  a  full- 
er examination  than  Mr.  Welles  has 
giyen  it.  Uis  papers  are  very  strong  and 
clear ;  but  there  are  certain  fundamental 
questions  which  he  does  not  touch,  and 
which  the  friends  of  constitutional  goy- 
emment  cannot  allow  to  be  *'  washed  in 
Lethe  and  forgotten."  In  my  attempt  to 
supply  some  of  his  omissions,  I  address 
you  directly,  because  in  that  form  I  can 
be8t  express  my  great  respect  for  you 
while  1  try  to  expose  the  errors  which  I 
think  I  have  detected  in  your  address. 

Your  reputation  for  stainless  integrity, 
for  great  talents,  and  for  liberal  princi- 
ples, gives  your  words  almost  the  author- 
ity of  an  oracle.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
man  in  this  country  whose  naked  asser- 
tion would  go  further  than  yours,  at 
home  or  abroad.  If  you  have  pronounced 
an  erroneous  judgment  on  an  important 
matter,  it  should  be  saljeoted  to  a  free 
revision. 

This  is  an  important  matter.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  so  connected  with  the  greatest 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  that  a  mis- 
representation of  his  life  is  a  fiilsification 
ot  public  history.  Besides,  he  differed  so 
widely  from  all  his  predecessors  and  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  him  implies  the  severest  con- 
demnation of  them .  Your  own  conscious- 
ness of  this  is  betrayed  in  your  harsh  de- 
nunciations of  those  who  committed  no 
erime  but  that  of  being  opposed  by  him. 
If  Mr.  Seward  was  not  a  wise  and  virtu- 
ous man — if  he  was  unfaithful  to  his  pub- 
lie  duties— if  his  policy  tended  to  the  cor^ 
roption  of  morals  and  iliS  bonsequent  de- 
struction of  popular  libtef^'=-if  he  was 
not  true  to  the  Constitutiob  and  laws 
which  he  ofren  swore  to  exlebilt^— then 
yoo  have  done  a  most  pernicious  wrong 
in  holding  him  up  as  an  example  for 
others  to  follow. 

I  hope  I  hare  made  a  suiBoient  apology 
for  the  presumption  of  which  I  seem  to  be 


guilty  in  declaring  that  your  address  is 
full  of  mistakes. 

Your  comparison  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Per- 
icles was  rash  and  extruvagont.  A  little 
reflection  and  another  reading  of  Plu- 
tarch will  satisfy  you  that  the  New  York 
politician  bore  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  illustrious  Athenian  whose 
transcendent  genius  as  a  military  com- 
mander, orator,  scholar,  philosopher, 
lawgiver,  judge,  and  jurist,  brought  the 
greatest  people  of  the  earth  to  the  summit 
of  their  glory  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  lit- 
erature. The  difference  could  not  be 
greater.  As  men  they  had  something  in 
common— organs,  dimensions,  senses,  af- 
fections, passions—and  each  was  remark- 
able in  his  way  ;  but  everything  that  dis- 
tingubhed  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  equally  distinguished  them  from 
one  another.  They  were  alike  in  no  char- 
acteristic quality,  moral  or  mental.  There 
is  not  one  parallel  passage  in  their  histo- 
ry. A  true  picture  of  Mr.  Seward's  life 
will  not  show  a  single  feature  which  can 
be  recognized  even  as  a  miniature  likeness 
of  any  trait  in  that  of  Pericles. 

It  is  easy  to  eulogize  a  man  by  appro- 
priating to  him  the  qualities  of  another 
whom  history  has  already  consecrated  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  This  cheap 
and  compendious  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  fame  of  an  ancient  hero  or  sage,  by 
transferring  it  in  bulk  to  a  modem  favor- 
ite, is  oflen  resorted  to,  and  almost  al- 
ways fails  of  its  purpose.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  said  by  his  admirers  to  be  a  repro- 
duction of  Socrates ;  Robespierre  was  the 
Aristides  of  the  French  Assembly,  and 
Klootz  was  Anacharsb.  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  are  full  of  Gates. 
AVe  have  them  among  the  directors  of  the 
Cr6dit  Mobilier.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Ames 
described  as  one  who  was  Catonior  Co- 
<one— more  severely  virtuous  than  the 
sternest  of  Roman  censors.  Your  ana- 
logue is  more  absurd  than  any  of  these. 
You  might  as  well  have  carried  it  out  by 
showing  that  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  was  the 
counterpart  of  Aspasia. 

But  Pericles  is  not  the  only  famous 
man  that  suffers  at  your  hands.     Mf. 
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Seward  once  pat  in  the  plea  of  Insanity 
for  a  negro  accused  of  murder ;  and  you 
pronounce  his  argument  '*  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  in  the  language. '^  The  speeches 
of  such  men  as  Meredith,  0 'Conor,  and 
Re?erdy  Jolmson  are  nowhere ;  and  Ers- 
kine*s  magnificent  defence  of  Hatfield  is 
riralled  if  not  eclipsed. 

Your  claim  of  great  professional  ability 
for  Mr.  SSeward  is  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing you  have  made.  The  conviction  is  al- 
most universal  that  he  knew  less  of  law 
and  cared  less  about  it  than  any  other 
man  who  has  held  high  office  in  this  coun- 
try. If  he  had  not  abandoned  the  law,  he 
might  have  been  a  sharp  attorney ;  but 
he  never  could  have  risen  to  the  upper 
walks  of  the  profession.  He  would  have 
been  kept  in  the  lowest  rank,  not  by  want 
of  mental  capacity  or  lack  of  diligent 
habits,  but  by  the  inherent  defects  of  his 
moral  nature.  He  did  not  believe  in  le- 
gal justice,  and  to  assist  in  the  honest  ad- 
ministration of  it  was  against  the  grain 
of  all  his  inclinations.  You  yourself  are 
frank  enough  to  own  that  it  was  **  not  an 
occupation  congenial  to  his  taste,*'  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  **  he  held  it  in 
aversion.'*  Being  so  constituted,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  tread  the  mountain 
ranges  of  jurisprudence.  He  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  be  a  great  theologian 
without  faith  in  the  gospel.  In  fact  this 
was  Mr.  Seward's  coU  faible  all  through. 
If  he  had  understood  and  respected  the 
laws,  he  would  have  led  a  totally  difierent 
life,  and  perhaps  the  general  decay  of  our 
political  institutions  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

But  let  us  go  over  the  particular  case 
of  which  you  have  given  a  most  elaborate 
report,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  Mr.  Sew- 
ard himself,  or  from  somebody  else  who 
was  decidedly  his  comes  2Lndfidus  Achates, 
Your  own  facts  and  conclusions  will  show 
Mr.  Seward's  real  grade  as  a  lawyer,  and 
at  the  same  time  test  the  value  of  your 
judgment  upon  his  merits. 

A  negro  was  indicted  for  the  wilful,  de- 
liberate, and  cold-blooded  murder  of  a 
whole  family.  The  proofe  of  his  guilt 
were  very  clear,  and  the  public  mind  was, 
naturally  and  justly,  pervaded  with  a  de- 
sire that  he  should  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
It  was  legally  necessary  that  somebody 
should  appear  for  him  at  the  trial.  But 
you  say  that  this  duty  was  made  so  dan- 


gerous by  the  excited  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, that  when  the  trial  was  called  all 
the  crowd  of  professional  men  hung  back 
in  terror— all  except  William  Henry 
Seward;  but  he,  defying  the  ^' enormous 
hazard,"  and  taking  his  life  in  his  hand, 
stepped  forward  and  undertook  the  ser- 
vice. And  this  you  declare  to  have  been 
"  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  paths  of  our  common  ex- 
perience." 

The  moral  sublimity  of  this  scene  will 
cease  to  dazzle  you  when  you  reoollecl 
that  no  counsellor  ever  exposes  himself 
to  the  slightest  danger  by  defending  a 
criminal.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
in  which  the  public  wrath,  roused  by  a 
crime,  has  been  vented  in  acts  of  violence 
upon  the  counsel  of  the  malefactor,  for 
putting  in  truthfully  and  honestly  the 
best  answer  he  could  to  the  charge.  Even 
falsehood,  though  it  provokes  contempt, 
is  largely  tolerated  because  it  can  do  no 
harm  in  a  competent  court.  The  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Seward  was  in  personal 
danger  is  contradicted  by  all  experience 
in  similar  cases,  and  therefore  wholly  in- 
credible. This  acting  as  volunteer  coun- 
sel for  criminals  was  then,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  as  safe  as  it  b  common.  The 
heroism  of  it  in  this  case  was  an  after- 
thought possibly  of  the  hero  himself^— 
probably  of  the  comes;  certainly  it  did  nol 
come  spontaneously  into  your  head. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  your  story  is 
further  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  volunteer  unexpectedly,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  cause  was  called,  when 
everybody  else  was  scared,  and  after  the 
judge  had  become  hopeless  of  getting  an 
attorney  bold  enough  to  assist  him  in 
complying  with  the  forms  of  law.  in 
Mr.  Seward's  speech,  as  quoted  by  yon, 
he  referred  to  a  preliminary  hearinn^ 
which  lasted  two  weeks,  and  at  which  be 
had  appeared  for  the  prisoner.  He  was 
then  publicly  connected  with  the  causa 
as  fully  as  he  was  afterwards.  The 
knowledge  of  the  whole  bar  that  Mr. 
Seward  was  already  concerned  might  hav^ 
accounted  to  you  for  their  silence  at  ihm 
trial,  without  the  imputation  of  oowsrdioa 
which  your  statement  implies.  It  is  not 
certain,  but  the  inference  is  a  fair  one 
from  all  the  circumstances,  that  Mr. 
Seward  sought  the  case  anxiously,  as  fur- 
nishing a  desirable  opportunity  to  dis* 
play  himself  before  the  people. 
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Tbe  insanity  of  the  negro  &t  the  tima 
of  the  marder  was  the  only  defence  Mr. 
Seward  set  ap  for  him.  It  was  utterly 
false.  This  is  conoliisi?ely  shown  by  the 
xecord.  The  jury  was  impartial,  honest, 
and  unoammitted  by  any  previous  azpres- 
sioD  of  opinion  ;  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  the  jadge  is  not  denied ;  if  any  reason- 
able doabt  of  the  prisoner's  sanity  had 
been  raised  by  the  proo&,  his  aoqaittal 
would  hare  been  perfectly  certain.  But 
the  jury,  upon  Uieir  oaths,  found  him 
guilty,  and  the  judge,  satisfied  that  the 
verdict  was  right,  pronounced  sentence 
of  death. 

The  sample  of  the  argument  which  yon 
produce  shows  that,  instead  of  being  able 
and  eloquent,  it  was  literally  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  It  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  sul^ject  matter  under  consid- 
eration. It  makes  no  allusion  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  does  not  refer,  even  in  the  re- 
motest manner,  to  any  rule  or  principle 
of  law.  It  is  a  mere  parade  of  his  ovm 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, manifestly  not  intended  to  influence 
the  tribunal  but  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  the  outside  crowd  to  himself. 
Nothing  could  be  more  iiyudicious,  in 
worse  taste,  or  more  out  of  place.  The 
court  and  jury,  having  a  case  of  life  and 
death  in  their  hands,  and  feeling  the 
weight  of  their  obligation  to  decide  it 
rightly,  must  have  listened  to  this  irrele- 
vant trash  with  painful  impatience. 

Mr.  Seward,  "  nothing  daunted  "  by 
the  righteous  Judgment  of  the  court  and 
jury,  ''persisted  in  interposing  every 
possible  dilatory  measure,"  and  thus  de- 
layed justice  firom  time  to  time  until,  at 
last,  the  negro  died  in  prison.  Then 
came  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  A  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  brain  made 
by  seven  physicians  "displayed  indioa- 
tiom  of  deep  chronic  disease."  This,  in 
your  opinion,  "  clearly  proved  "  that  he 
"  had  been  right  from  the  start  " ;  that 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Seward's  assertion  that  his 
client  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der, in  a  vray  which  made  him  irresponsi- 
ble for  that  crime,  though  contradicted 
by  his  actions  during  life,  was  establish- 
ed by  the  condition  of  his  brain  after 
death.  Tour  acknowledged  good  sense, 
and  that  moderate  amount  of  physiologi- 
oal  science  which  yon  possess  in  common 
wkh  all  well-informed  men,  should  have 
prevented  you  firom  bellevlBg  this.    The 


post-mortem  indications  of  a  brain  disease 
not  immediately  fatal  are  very  obscure ; 
supposing  them  to  be  plainly  traced,  no 
anatomist  can  tell  how  long  or  how  short 
a  time  the  disease  existed ;  it  may  have 
existed,  and  it  often  does,  without  derang-^ 
ing  the  mental  fiMulties  in  the  least ; 
no  human  skill  can  find  anything  in  the 
matter  of  the  brain  from  which  a  specific 
state  of  the  mind  can  be  inferred ;  and  it 
IS  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
seven  physicians,  or  seven  hundred  of 
them,  could,  by  dissecting  this  negro's 
brain,  demonstrate  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  particular  form  of  mental  insanity 
which  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  com- 
mit murder  two  years  before  he  died. 

The  sequel  of  this  story,  as  you  tell  it, 
would  show  that  Mr.  Sevrard  not  only 
sacrificed  himself,  but  magnanimously 
plucked  down  ruin  upon  his  political 
friends.  You  words  are  :  '*  Here  he  was 
not  only  ii\iuring  his  own  interests,  but 
those  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated. In  vain  did  it  labor  to  disavow 
all  connection  or  sympathy  with  him. 
The  press,  on  all  sides,  thundered  its  de- 
nunciations over  his  head.  The  elections 
all  went  one  way.  The  Democratic  party 
came  sweeping  into  the  ascendant.  And 
all  about  the  life  of  a  negro  idiot." 
These  amazing  facts  wero  not  knovm  or 
suspected  before  yon  uttered  them.  The 
political  history  of  our  country  has  not 
instructed  us  that  all  the  elections  of  that 
period  turned  upon  the  trial  of  a  negro 
at  Auburn,  New  York,  or  that  one  party 
was  completely  wrecked  and  another 
swept  up  to  the  seats  of  power  merely  be- 
cause Mr.  William  H.  Seward  tried  in 
vain  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  a  mur- 
derer on  felse  pretences.  It  cannot  be 
true.  The  odium  of  his  conduct,  what- 
ever that  may  have  been,  was  all  his  ovm. 
It  had  no  possible  connection  with  any 
question  at  issue  between  the  parties  of 
the  nation.  It  was  as  likely  to  produce 
an  earthquake  as  the  great  political  revo- 
lution which  you  assert  to  have  been  its 
consequence.  The  good  faith  with  which 
you  make  the  statement  is  not  question- 
ed ;  but  it  is  such  an  outrage  oa  histori- 
cal probability  as  no  prudent  vfriter  of 
acknowledged  fiction  would  adopt.  Its 
extravagance  would  deform  the  plot  of 
a  romance.  It  shocks  the  mind  of  an  in- 
telligent reader  like  the  narrative  of  the 
German  novelist  who  tells  how  thcpeaMC 
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of  Ean^  was  broken  by  a  nafal  conflict 
on  the  Ohio  river,  between  fleetB  of  Eng- 
lish cruiseni  and  French  merchantmen,  in 
1751,  when,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
the  Ohio  had  never  felt  the  pressure  of 
any  craft  heavier  than  a  birch  canoe. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Seward  was,  aboat 
the  same  time  or  a  little  before,  employed 
for  another  negro— a  convict  in  the  State 
prison,  who  had  killed  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Here  ahM>  the  defence  was  a  false 
one.  Tou  despatch  your  account  of  the 
trial  by  saying :  **  The  argument  rested 
on  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner.  But  it 
carried  no  weiylU,  Within  a  month  the 
convict  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted.'' What  else  could  have  been  ex- 
pected? Do  you  think  this  felonious 
murderer  should  have  gone  unpunished  7 
If  yes,  why  7  Because  Seward  was  his 
counsel  7  Because  the  defence  was  a  fiUse 
one  7  Or,  simply  because  he  was  a  ne- 
gro 7  You  say,  in  a  mournful  tone,  that 
Air.  Seward's  conduct  in  this  matter 
**  was  not  viewed  favorably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." Are  you  not  the  most  unrea- 
sonable man  in  the  world  to  think  that  it 
should  have  been  7  Attempts  to  get  crim- 
inals <fffby  false  pleas  are  often  forgiven, 
especially  when  the  fraud  is  defeated  by 
the  justice  of  the  courts ;  but  they  are 
never  regarded  with  approbation  or  fitvor 
by  an  honest  community. 

Mr.  Seward's  behavior  in  these  two 
coses,  though  it  hardly  deserves  the  se- 
vere and  universal  condemnation  which 
you  say  it  received  from  all  classes  of  the 
people  who  witnessed  it,  was,  no  doubt, 
very  discreditable  to  a  man  of  mature 
years  who  had  held  the  highest  executive 
office  in  his  State.  It  must  have  pre- 
pared all  who  knew  him  to  expect  that 
his  course  as  a  politician  would  come  to 
no  Kood.  That  love  of  justice,  that  rev- 
erence for  truth,  and  that  high  regard 
for  the  public  safety  which  he  did  not 
display  in  his  forensic  efibrts,  are  as 
necessary  to  a  statesman  as  a  lawyer. 
We  will  see  if  you  have  exaggerated  his 
merits  in  one  capacity  as  much  as  in  the 
other. 

He  began  his  active  political  life  with 
Anti-Masonry.  A  charge  was  publicly 
made  that  one  William  Morgan,  a  citixcn 
of  western  New  York,  had  been  forcibly 
seised  by  Masons  and  taken  out  of  the 
State  to  prevent  him  from  revealing  the 
secrets  of  their  society.     To  kidnap  a 


freeman  and  lawlessly  carry  him  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  kabeoM  corpus  or  other 
relief,  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a 
most  atrocious  crime ;  and  the  people  in 
great  numbers  cried  aloud  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  malefactors.  A  judicial  in- 
vestigation was  obviously  proper ;  the  ac- 
cused parties  were  indicted  and  tried. 
Mr.  Seward  took  no  part  in  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  were  instituted  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  charges  and  to  pun- 
ish guilt  according  to  law.  That  vras  a 
business  to  which  you  say,  with  truth, 
*'  he  had  an  aversion."  He  set  himself 
the  task,  *'  more  congenial  to  his  taste," 
of  hissing  up  popular  prgudice  against 
those  who  were  known  to  be  innocent.  A 
faction  was  organized  which  became  lo- 
cally powerful.  He  worked  himself  to 
the  front  of  it,  and  was  elected  State  Sen- 
ator. 

The  managers  of  this  political  enterprise 
seem  to  have  had  no  sincerity.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  country  could  not 
be  safe  until  every  Freemason  was  exclud- 
ed from  office  and  stripped  of  his  influence ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  could,  they  transfer- 
red themselves  and  their  followers,  with- 
out reservation  of  body  or  soul,  to  another 
party,  which  John  Quincy  Adams  de- 
scribed as  '*a  base  compound  of  Boyal 
Archmasons  and  Hartford  Convention 
Federalists,  held  together  by  no  bond  bat 
that  of  a  common  hatred  for  better  men 
than  themselves."  They  fostered  the 
growth  of  Anti-Masonry  until  it  wos  large 
enough  to  sell— just  as  a  dealer  in  live 
stock  fattens  a  calf  until  it  is  ready  fi>r 
the  market,  and  then  lets  it  go  for  what  it 
will  fetch.  That  Mr.  Seward  had  any 
faith  in  the  Anti-Masonic  creed  is  render- 
ed extremely  doubtful  by  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
'*  base  compound,"  and  the  rewards  he 
took  for  doing  so.  If  his  indignation  was 
actually  excited  by  the  abduction  of  Mor- 
gan, he  must  have  got  bravely  over  it  be- 
fore he  boasted  to  Lord  Lyons  of  his  own 
exploits  in  the  kidnapping  line.  The 
just  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  the  chari- 
table conclusion  is,  that  on  these,  as  on 
other  subjects  affecting  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  citixens,  he  had  no  convictions 
whatever. 

You  are  out  in  your  chronology  when 
you  say  that  Anti-Masonry  made  him  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  for  two  terms,  unless 
yon  mean  to  credit  AntirMasonijy  with 
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what  Whiggny  did  in  panaance  of  the 
bargain  and  sale.  But  in  (act  Mr.  Seward, 
before  his  election  as  GoTemor,  had  shown 
the  flexibility  of  his  political  principles  by 
sapporting  Masons  as  heartily  as  he  had 
erer  opposed  them.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  not  true  to  the  Whigs  as  long 
as  he  was  with  them  and  of  them,  or  that 
he  did  not  earn  the  promotion  they  gave 
him.  He  went  through  chick  and  thin 
for  tariff,  banks,  internal  improyementi 
by  the  Gleneral  Gofemment,  distribution 
of  surplus  revenae — all  their  superstitions ; 
and  in  1840  he  kindled  in  the  general 
blase  of  enthusiasm  for  hard  cider  and 
ooon  skins.  He  never  once  broke  faith 
with  them  by  discountenancing  any  par- 
tisan slander  which  could  weaken  the  De- 
mocracy in  its  desperate  struggle  to  pre- 
serre,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  is  no  eyidenoe  that  he  ever  con- 
taminated his  fingers  with  base  bribes,  or 
pat  into  his  own  pocket  the  wages  of  any 
special  iniquity ;  but  Mr.  Welles*s  state- 
ment is  undeniably  true  that  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
most  corrupt  rings  at  Albany  and  Wash- 
ington, and  devoted  much  of  his  parlia- 
mentary skill  to  the  promotion  of  their 
schemes,  while  they  in  return  were  the 
most  eflBcient  supporters  he  had  for  the 
Presidency.  As  a  public  debater  he  was 
distinguished  almost  exdusiyely  by  elab- 
orate e£[i>rts  to  propagate  those  licentious 
doctrines  which  have  sinoe  demoralised 
the  public  service  and  put  common  hones- 
ty out  of  countenance. 

One  incident  you  mention  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  you  and  him  both,  that 
it  must  be  adverted  to.  In  1848  the  Buf- 
&lo  Convention  nominated  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
tch and  you  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice- President,  against  General  Tay- 
lor, the  Whig,  and  General  Cass,  the 
Democratic  candidfit^.  l^f.  Seward  pro- 
fessed to  b^i^ve  most  devoutly  in  your 
anti-slavery  platform.  Neveftheless  he 
toted  and  spoke  for  General  ^ylor,  '*  a 
planter  hol4ing  many  slaves  ip  one  of  the 
richest  cotton-producing  States."  You 
ware  astonished  and  grieved  at  this  incon- 
sisteaoy,  which  '<  seemed  at  first  blush 
too  preposterous  to  be  countenanced  for  a 
moment."  You  have  pnxzled  over  this 
mystery  ever  since,  in  the  belief  that  some 
solution  might  be  given  credittible  to  his 
patriotism  and  sincerity ;  and  your  expla- 


nation is  still  very  far  firom  a  dear  one. 
You  do  not  go  the  right  way  about  it. 
Your  mistake  consists  in  looking  for  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  among  those  high 
public  considerations  which  would  have 
influenced  your  own  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. The  riddle  is  easily  read.  You 
have  only  to  remember  that  Whiggery 
was  strong  enough  to  make  him  a  Sena- 
tor in  Congress,  for  which  he  vras  at  that 
time  a  candidate,  while  you  could  do 
nothing  for  his  personal  interests.  Would 
he  go  ouft  empty-handed  from  a  party 
which  iras  able  and  willing  to  give  him 
his  '*  back  pay,"  for  the  sake  of  uniting 
his  fortunes  with  a  forlorn  organisation 
like  yours  7  Would  he  "  leave  that  moun- 
tain to  batten  on  this  moor"?  Was  it 
not "  preposterous  "  in  you  to  expect  such 
a  sacrifice?  You  thought,  like  Othello, 
that  he  *'  should  be  honest " ;  he  believed, 
with  lago,  that  he 

Sbookt  be  wlae,  A>r  honesty*!  a  fool« 
That  knows  »ot  what  it  works  for. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  that  we  turn 
to  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  nation- 
al politics,  and  especially  to  his  dealings 
with  the  Southern  States  on  the  sluvery 
question .  Thanks  to  your  researches  and 
your  candid  account  of  the  result,  we  are 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  character  of 
these  measures  or  the  animus  with  which 
he  advocated  them. 

You  inform  us  that  long  before  he  be- 
came Senator  he  made  a  speech  at  An- 
bam  in  which  *'  the  deUberaU  claim  of  a 
right  in  the  Federal  Government  to  eman- 
cipate slaves  by  legislation  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  miscalculation  of  the 
force  of  the  passions  which  led  the  South, 
in  the  end,  to  the  very  step  that  brought 
on  the  predicted  oonsequenoes. "  The 
miscalculation  you  speak  of  was  thus  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Seward  himself  in  the  speech 
fh>m  which  you  quote.  **The  South," 
said  he,  **  will  never ^  in  a  moment  of  re- 
sentment, expose  themselves  to  a  war 
with  the  North  while  they  have  such  a 
great  domestic  population  of  slaves  ready 
to  embriaoe  any  opportunity  to  assert  their 
freedom  and  inflict  their  revenge.^^  In 
other  words.  Federal  legislation  on  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  Southern  States^ 
however  ui^just  it  might  seem  to  the 
Southern  people,  would  be  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  by  them  for  fear  of  a  Northern 
vrar  accompanied  by  negro  insurrection 
and  massacre.    This  brilliant  and  humane 
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oonoepUon  wins  yoar  approTal,  and 
profes,  in  your  opinion,  that  Mr.  Seward 
had  a  special  genius  for  administering 
goTemmect  in  a  country  of  laws. 

With  these  Tiews  he  came  into  the  na- 
tional oouncils,  and  made  it  known  with- 
out delay  that  the  experiment  was  to  be 
tried  incontinently.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  in  €k>ngress  he  began  to 
press  the  bloody  cup  to  the  lips  of  the 
South.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  Toioe  in  the 
Federal  legislation  he  announced  that 
emancipation  was  near  and  inevitable. 
It  might  be  peaceable  or  violent,  and 
every  effort  to  hinder  or  delay  it  **  would 
tend  to  the  consummatioa  of  violence.** 
He  would  hear  of  no  compromise  and  offer 
no  terms  to  the  South.  For  them  there 
was  but  one  alternative:  submission  or 
death.  Thb  mode  of  beginning  his  Sena- 
torial duties,  persistently  followed  up, 
made  him  your  beau  idM  of  a  great 
statesman ;  fiir  superior  to  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn, who  **  equally  relucted  "  at  hifl  pol- 
icy; and  towering  high  above  Webster, 
who  '*  never  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
meet  it  fully  in  the  face,"  because  he  saw 
there  the  Union  broken  into  dishonored 
fragments  and  Ihe  country  drenched  with 
fraternal  gore. 

By  many  persons  who  knew  him  well, 
these  ferocious  demonstrations  of  hostility 
to  the  public  peace,  the  Union,  and  the 
Constitution,  were  regarded  as  the  clap- 
trap of  a  mere  demagogue ;  shams  intend- 
ed to  cajole  the  ultra  Abolitionists,  and 
flatter  their  cruel  rapacity  with  hopes  of 
blood  and  plunder  which  would  never  be 
gratified.  Those  who  held  this  opinion, 
while  they  did  not  think  him  a  dangerous 
man,  had  a  most  unspeakable  contempt 
and  detestation  for  his  character.  But 
others  took  him  in  a  more  serious  way. 
Southern  men  especially  believed  it  un- 
safe to  despise  his  threats  of  pain  and 
ruin.  They  watched  his  gathering 
strength  with  dread  and  terror,  and  when 
his  fortunes  culminated  in  the  possession 
of  supreme  authority,  they  felt  that  their 
hour  had  come. 

You  found  it  easy  enough  to  say  that 
he  was  the  greatest  of  American  states- 
men, and  that  he  proved  it  by  proposing 
such  legislation  as  this.  But  consider  a 
moment  whether  iit  was  consistent  with 
anv  true  idea  of  wisdom  or  justice. 

You  will  concede  the  simple  point  that 
Congress  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 


sul^ect  of  slavery  in  the  States.  What 
he  contemplated  and  desired  and  worked 
to  accomplish  could  not  be  done  without 
tk/raudtUent  breach  of  the  trust  on  which 
he  and  all  others  held  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
practicability  uf  carrying  out  the  usurper 
tion  was  based  on  the  assomption  that 
the  Southern  people  would  choke  down 
their  resentment  and  submit  tamely  to  be 
stripped  of  their  constitutional  rights; 
and  this  you  admit  to  have  been  a  imsco^ 
cuiation  of  the  passions  which  would  be 
roused  by  the  attempt.  It  follows  that 
Mr.  Seward  *s  political  chrftPcnivre  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  fraud  and  a  blunder 
compounded  together.  Have  you  not 
proved  3'our  great  statesman  to  be  alike 
destitute  of  principle  and  prudence? 

Ue  pleaded  '^  the  salutary  instructions 
of  economy  and  the  ripening  influences 
of  humanity  "  in  &vor  of  his  measures. 
These  '*  instmotions  "  and  '*  influences  " 
have  probably  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  your  susceptible  heart,  that  yon 
are  willing  to  condone  both  the  fraud  and 
the  blunder  for  their  sake.  You  will  not 
assert  the  infamous  maxim  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means ;  but  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  that  Mr.  Seward's  ol^ect 
in  legislating  on  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
the  South  was,  in  itself,  so  beneficent  as 
to  make  a  breach  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  a  venial  sin  if  not  a  virtue. 
And  yon  think  the  passions  of  the  South 
were  so  monstious  and  unnatural,  that  to 
misoaloulate  and  ignore  them  was  not  a 
very  bad  mistake  after  all. 

But  look  a  little  further.  The  South- 
ern people  sprang  from  a  race  accustom- 
ed for  two  thousand  years  to  dominate 
over  all  other  races  with  which  it  came 
in  contact.  They  supposed  themselves 
greatly  superior  to  negroes.  Most  of 
them  sincerely  believed  that,  if  they  and 
the  Africans  must  live  together,  the  best 
and  safest  relation  for  both  that  could  be 
established  between  them  was  that  of 
master  and  servant.  They  thought  it 
could  not  be  abolished  without  a  revolu- 
tion disastrous  to  their  material  pros- 
perity and  fatal  to  their  social  organ iai- 
tion.  Theydid  not  think  it  sinful.  The  Bi- 
ble furnished  evidence  satisfactory  to  them 
that  God  himself  had  framed  a  constitu- 
tion and  laws  for  his  chosen  people,  which 
made  Israel  a  pro-slavery  commonwealth 
as  much  as  Virginia  or  South  Carolina. 
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Their  religions  teachers  had  told  them  for 
many  centuries  that  the  canons  of  the 
Christian  church  did  not  oppose  it,  hut 
would  hold  them  morally  responsible  only 
for  the  abuse  of  the  power  it  gave  them. 
They  knew  that  the  fathers  of  the  repuh- 
lie,  and  other  men,  the  best  and  greatest 
of  all  the  ages,  had  lived  according  to 
this  fiuth  and  taken  it  with  them'*  through 
the  ?alley  of  the  shadow  of  death. "  Some 
of  them  believed  it  a  dangerous  eril,  but 
did  not  see  how  to  get  rid  of  it  This 
last  class  were  especially  resentful  of  out- 
side interference.  They  felt,  as  Jefferson 
did,  that  they  *'had  the  wolf  by  the 
ears ; ''  they  could  neither  hold  on  with 
comfort  nor  let  go  with  safety;  and  it 
made  them  extremely  indignant  to  be 
goaded  in  the  rear.  In  all  that  country, 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  there  was 
probably  not  one  man  who  felt  convinced 
that  this  difficult  subject  should  be  deter- 
mined for  them  by  strangers  and  enemies. 
Seeing  that  we  in  the  North  had  held 
&8t  to  every  pound  of  human  flesh  we 
owned,  and  either  worked  it  to  death  or 
sold  it  for  a  price,  our  provision  for  the 
freedom  of  unborn  negroes  did  not  tend 
much  to  their  edification.  They  had  no 
confidence  in  that  '*  ripening  influence 
of  humanity,"  which  turned  up  the  whites 
of  its  eyes  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  ne- 
gro compelled  to  hoe  com  or  pick  cotton, 
and  yet  gloated  over  the  prospect  of  in- 
surrection and  maHsacre.  They  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  this 
Yankee  intrusion  into  their  afiairs  yas 
prompted  by  rancorous  hatred  of  the 
white  people,  or  thdt  it  proceeded,  at 
best,  from  that  monkey-like  spirit  of  mis- 
chief which  is  never  content  without 
thrusting  its  unwelcome  nose  into  some- 
body's kitehen  or  somebody's  church. 
They  had  a  tradition  among  them  that  it 
was  pot  their  fathers  who  brought  the 
Africans  to  this  countrry.  They  charged 
the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  upon  the 
English  and  the  Yankees ;  the  planters 
merely  received  the  savage  negroes,  tamed 
and  domesticated  |hem,  taught  them  to 
work,  converted  them  to  Christianity,  or- 
ganised them  inte  churches,  and  gener- 
ally did  more  to  improve  their  condition, 
materially  and  spiritually,  than  all  the 
fliiasionary  societies  that  ever  existed. 
Moreover,  they  had  a  suspicion  that  if 
tikey  gave  up  their  right  of  self-govern- 


ment on  this  subject  all  their  other  rights 
would  be  taken  away  ;  once  placed  with- 
out the  pale  of  constitutional  protection, 
their  Northern  enemies  would  cut  them 
up  root  and  branch. 

Of  course  I  admit  that  in  all  this  the 
Southern  people  were  blindly  wrong. 
They  should  have  understood  their  Bibles 
differently.  They  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  negro  was  at  least  their  equal, 
if  not  their  superior.  They  were  besotted 
Bot  to  see  that  Northern  Abolitionists 
were  the  '*  wisest,  virtuonsest,  discreet- 
est,  best "  of  human  beings,  whose  ten- 
der hearts  were  always  overflowing  with 
pure  benevolence,  and  who  wished  to  con- 
trol the  local  governments  and  domestic 
business  of  the  South,  not  for  their  ovm 
profit  or  pleasure,  but  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  God  and  morality.  If  they  had 
seen  things,  as  you  see  them,  in  this  true 
light,  they  would  have  surrendered  their 
right  ^f  self-government  upon  the  first 
summons.  But  they  catUd  not  so  under- 
stand the  business.  It  was  with  them 
simply  non  possumus.  The  faith  of  a 
people,  delivered  and  kept  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  thousands  of  years, 
cannot  hi  changed  in  a  moment.  Inde- 
pendence, bravely  won  and  long  estab- 
lished, is  not  often  given  up  without  a 
struggle.  Burke,  speaking  of  these  same 
commanities,  warned  the  British  Parlia- 
ment that  slaveholders  were,  by  their 
very  habits  of  masterdom,  made  more 
vigilant,  jealous,  and  hardy  than  other 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  own  liberties. 
Everything  was  nnpropitious  to  the 
spread  of  your  doctrines  among  them. 
There  vnis  not  a  population  on  the  habit- 
able globe  less  prepared  than  they  were 
to  appreciate  the  duty  of  passive  submis- 
sion. You  must  not  judge  them  by  your- 
self, or  apply  to  them  the  lofly  standard 
of  your  ovm  conscience.  You  contem- 
plated things  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  and  had  means  denied  to  them  of 
understanding  their  religious  and  political 
wants.  Even  yet  they  cannot  see  as  you 
do  the  infinite  blessing  they  ei\joy  in  being 
subjected  and  abjected  to  Yankee  rule. 

It  has  been  ever  thus.  A  sinful  people 
can  never  appreciate  the  holiness  of  the 
strangers  who  kill  and  rob  them  for  their 
good.  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  de- 
termined to  lay  the  Low  Countries  vraste, 
and  extinguish  the  heresies  of  the  people 
in  their  own  blood.    This  was^to  savei 
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their  souls.  The  King  expressed  the  ob- 
ject in  bis  tersest  Latin  :  '*  Malo  regnum 
vaHtatum  quam  damnatum.'*  But  the 
Dutch  '*  relucted  "  at  this  mode  of  salva^ 
tion  as  much  as  Clay  and  Calhoun,  and  the 
whole  population  **in  a  moment  of  re- 
sentment *'  determined  to  *'  die  in  the 
last  ditch."  The  righteous  souht  of  the 
English  Puritans  were  vexed  from  day 
to  day  that  Catholicism  should  exist  in 
Lreland.  It  was  '*  a  relic  of  barbarism  "  ; 
it  was  a  **  blighting  curse  "  ;  there  was 
an  *'  irrepressible  conflict "  between  it 
and  the  great  truths  which  Puritanism 
had  adopted.  So  the  Puritans,  impelled 
like  you  by  disinterested  zeal  in  a  great 
cause,  and  not  at  all  by  aTarioe  or  hatred, 
plundered  the  Irish,  killed  them  by  thou- 
sands, took  possession  of  their  churches, 
banished  their  native  leaders,  and  set  up 
a  government  of  strangers  to  tax,  tithe, 
confiscate,  and  impoverish  them.  The 
Irish  resisted  this—fought  it  for  centu- 
ries—and to  this  day  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  purity  of  the  Puritans. 

I  admit  that  passions  like  these— so 
ineradicable  and  so  deeply  seated  in  the 
nature  of  man— should  not  be  wantonly 
provoked.  Certainly  the  magistrate  or 
senator  who  bases  his  public  policy  on  a 
'*  miscalculation  "  of  them,  is  not  fit  to 
bear  the  rulie  of  any  country.  The  mis- 
calculation of  your  statesman  was  so  gross 
and  palpable,  that  it  excites  our  special 
wonder  how  any  man  of  common  under- 
standing could  have  made  it.  The  vran- 
ton  violation  under  any  circumstances  of 
a  compact  so  sacred  as  that  embodied  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  some  feeling.  To  violate 
it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  import- 
ant domestic  relations  in  fifleen  States, 
against  the  will  of  the  States  themselves 
and  of  aljl  their  people,  was  a  most  ag- 
gravating outrage.  But  to  follow  this 
with  a  declaration  that  it  would  be  en- 
forced by  a  negro  massacre,  incited  and 
led  by  the  authorities  of  the  government 
which  the  victims  themselves  had  built 
up  to  protect  them,*  was  calculated  to 
make  the  coolest  blood  boil  over.  You 
yourself  tell  us  that  the  neighborhood  of 
Auburn  was  *  *  intensely  and  not  unnatural- 
ly excited  "  by  the  act  of  a  single  negro  in 
the  murder  of  a  single  family.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  natural  indigna- 
tion of  Southern  communities  when  they 
heard  themselves  threatened  with  a  gen- 
eral  slaughter?     Yet   Mr.  Seward,  in 


counting  the  consequences  of  his  meas- 
ures, leit  all  these  passions  out  of  his  cal- 
culation. It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
dishonesty  of  breaking  a  political  trust 
could  be  coupled  with  lolly  more  extreme. 

Mr.  Seward's  reputation  must  rest  for- 
ever on  the  three  things  which  made  him 
especially  notorious  all  the  world  over. 
His  fame,  so  superior,  in  your  opinion,  to 
that  of  the  men  who  framed  our  laws  and 
administered  them  faithfully  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  was  not  won  as 
they  won  theirs.  Ue  was  remarkably 
defective  in  nearly  all  the  qualities  which 
gave  so  much  grandeur  to  their  charao- 
ters.  But  he  was  unquestionably  greater 
than  any  or  all  of  them  put  together  on 
"  The  Higher  Law."  "  The  Irrepressible 
Conflict,"  and  "  The  Little  Bell."  Of 
these,  you  touch  the  first  in  a  gingerly 
way,  and  avoid  all  mention  of  the  other 
two.  If  his  theory  and  practice  on  these 
points  are  indefensible,  you  vrronged  your 
country  and  yourself  by  calling  him  a 
public  benefactor  and  setting  him  up  as 
'<  a  light  and  a  landmark  "  to  guide  his 
successors. 

Your  reference  to  the  Higher  Law 
might  be  coasidered  evasive  if  it  were  not 
yours.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure, 
for  saying  that  your  attempt  to  explain  it, 
and  your  sneer  at  the  opposition  it  met 
with  as  a  mere  '* outcry^'  against  an 
*'  obvious  truth,"  show  that  you  under- 
stand  nothing  about  it.  I  transcribe  your 
words: 

"  It  was  in  this  speech  also  that  he  enaoclated 
the  doctrine  of  a  higher  law  Umn  the  Constitu- 
tion, wliich  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  amount  of  ont- 
ory  fh>m  ercn  a  very  respectable  class  of  people^ 
who  were  shocked  at  the  Uccnse  thought  to  be 
implied  by  such  an  appeal.  But  it  seems  to  me 
ttiat  no  tmth  is  more  obvious  than  this:  that  aU 
powers  of  goveiTiment  and  legislation  are  cUmo- 
ly  restricted  within  a  limitation  beyond  which 
they  cannot  pass  without  behig  stripped  of  tbebr 
force.  This  limitation  may  he  purely  material 
or  it  may  be  moral;  but,  in  either  case,  its  power 
is  similar  if  not  the  same.  It  is  a  fhmiliar  stoiy 
which  is  told  in  the  books  of  Canute,  the  great 
Danish  conqueror  of  Britain,  tliat  once,  when 
his  courtiers  were  vymg  with  each  other  ia 
magnifying  their  sense  of  his  omnipotence,  he 
simply  ordered  his  cliair  to  be  approached  to 
the  advancing  tide  of  the  ocean  and  loudly 
commanded  the  waves  to  retire.  The  flatterers 
understood  the  hint,  and  were  abashed  by  this 
withering  illusti-ation  of  the  "  higher  law.** 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  you  sup- 
pose the  assertion  of  the  Higher  Law 
to  have  been  a  mere  warning  against  afe» 
tempts  of  legislation  and  government  to 
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oferstep  the  material  or  moral  limitations 
which  woald  strip  them  of  their  force. 
Bat  thia  is  a  palpable  misooDception. 

You  will  surely  admit  that  there  nerer 
was  any  question  nor  any  argument  pro 
or  eon  about  the  powers  of  goyermnent 
and  legislation  to  work  miracles  on  the 
material  creation.  Did  Mr.  Seward  think 
it  necessary  to  deny  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress could  make  the  sun  change  its  ap- 
pointed time  for  rising  and  setting,  or 
*'  bid  the  main  flood  bate  its  usual 
height,"  or  invert  the  force  of  grayita- 
tion  so  that  the  rain  would  fisill  upwards 
and  the  smoke  tumble  down?  Never 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  did  such 
thoughts  enter  a  sane  mind.  That  the 
courtiers  of  King  Canute  affected  to  be- 
lieve in  his  power  to  stop  the  waves  by  a 
royal  order,  and  that  he  proved  the  con- 
trary by  actually  trying  the  experiment, 
is  a  childish  &ble,  never  treated  as  a  his- 
toric fact,  much  less  as  a  "  withering  il- 
lusteation,"  by  any  grown  man  except 
yourself. 

Your  interpretation  of  the  Higher  Law 
as  operating  to  fix  moral  limitations  to 
legislative  power  is  equally  inaccurate. 
You  say  that  the  limitation  to  legislation 
*'  may  be  either  purely  material  or  it  may 
be  moral;  but,  in  dlher  case,  its  power 
fi.e.,  the  power  of  the  limitation]  is  sim- 
ilar^ if  not  the  same, '  *  Here  you  mean ,  if 
you  mean  anything,  that  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct,  enabted  and  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  an  estab- 
lished State,  is  as  powerless  if  opposed  by 
a  moral  objection  as  if  it  were  in  conflict 
with  a  material  force.  You  think  it  safe 
to  affirm  that  the  mere  iniquity  of  a  law 
does,  propria  vigore^  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  lawgiver,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
winds  and  tides  are  said  to  have  defeated 
Canute's  proclamation  to  the  waves  of 
the  Northern  ocean.  Reason  and  history 
both  contradict  you.  From  the  days  of 
Niinrod  to  the  time  of  Grant,  mankind 
have  been  governed  by  laws  as  bad  as  the 
cruel  perversity  of  their  rulers  could 
make  them ;  but,  so  far  from  being  inef- 
fectual, the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
groaned  under  them  and  struggled  against 
tliem  in  vain.  Many  recent  enactments 
of  Congress  are  open  to  the  gravest  moral 
objections,  but  no  jot  or  tittle  of  them 
&lls  to  the  ground  for  that  leason.  The 
infiimous  combination  of  Yankee  and 
negro  thieves  who  now  have  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Southern  States  in  their  hands 


are  every  day  using  their  power  to  op- 
press and  plunder  their  sut^ects  in  ways 
which  shock  all  sense  of  justice ;  but  their 
laws  are  remorselessly  executed ;  right  is 
overborne  and  wrong  revels  in  its  insolent 
triumph .  Here  in  Pennsylvania  a  simi lar 
class  of  miscreants  have  for  years  been 
preying  like  vultures  on  the  prostrate 
body  of  the  commonwealth.  It  would  be 
a  delightful  discovery  to  find  that  their 
enactments  are  stripped  of  all  force  by 
the  self-acting  power  of  the  moral  limita- 
tions which  they  transgress.  But  we 
have  no  hope  of  such  relief,  or  any  relief 
at  all.  Only  the  other  day,  in  a  conven- 
tion to  reform  the  constitution,  an  effort 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  annulment 
of  future  immoral  laws  upon  judicial 
proof  of  bribery  and  fraud  used  to  pro- 
cure their  passage.  The  convention  voted 
it  down.  Your  fellow-disciples  of  Mr. 
Seward  who  lead  us  here  not  only  deny 
that  there  are  any  moral  limitations  to 
the  powers  of  government  and  legislation, 
but  they  believe  that  none  ought  to  be 
imposed  even  in  the  grossest  cases  of  the 
worst  laws,  known  to  be  passed  by  the 
most  open,  shameless,  and  impudent  cor- 
ruption. 

The  Higher  Law  doctrine  is  not  an  as- 
sertion that  the  powers  of  government 
and  legislation  are  sulyect  to  material  or 
moral  limitations,  or  any  limitations  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  it  spurns  even 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and 
asserts  the  right  of  the  ruler  to  pass  all 
boundaries  which  his  physical  force  is 
strong  enough  to  throw  down. 

In  words  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity, 
and  by  a  long  series  of  public  acts  which 
admit  of  no  doubtful  construction,  Mr. 
Seward  taught  disobedience  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  duty,  and  contempt  for  it  as 
a  patriotic  sentiment.  This  principle  (if 
it  be  lawful  to  call  it  a  principle)  vras 
adopted,  avowed,  and  acted  upon  by  his 
party  with  almost  entire  unanimity, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  found  their 
wishes  opposed  by  a  constitutional  inter- 
dict. By  him  and  by  them  the  old  notion 
that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  be  obey- 
ed was  scoffed  at ;  and  the  practical  as- 
sertion of  a  legal  right  which  they  de-> 
sired  to  invade  vros,  in  cases  without 
number,  punished  as  a  crime.  This  is 
the  higher  law  which  you  must  vindi- 
cate if  yon  desire  to  prove  Mr^r-Seward  a 
statesman.  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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other  ruleof  oonduct,  derived  from  higher 
authority,  in  place  of  the  system  estab- 
lished by  our  fothers.  It  is  not  the  will 
of  God  as  revealed  in  his  word  that  was 
to  be  obeyed.  The  Higher  Law,  as  ex- 
pounded by  his  school,  is,  theoretically 
and  practically,  above  all  law,  human  or 
divine.  It  looks  down  upon  the  Deca- 
logue with  as  much  contempt  as  it  does 
upon  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  It  has  no 
more  respect  fur  Moses  than  for  Wash- 
ington. Those  who  received  it  earliest 
and  worked  hardest  to  propagate  it  were 
notorious  for  their  ribald  abuse  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  they  met  periodically,  at 
Framingham  and  elsewhere,  to  proclaim 
the  Higher  Law,  their  invectives  against 
the  Constitution  were  accompanied  by 
blasphemies  against  God  too  shocking  to 
be  repeated.  They  bad  men  among  them 
who  professed  to  be  Christian  preachers. 
How  many  were  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, and  how  many  sheep  in  wolves*  cloth- 
ing, I  know  not ;  but  the  lending  one  said 
that  their  object  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  ruin  of  the  American  church  as 
well  as  the  destruction  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  doctrine  was  also  sup- 
ported by  Christian  statesmen  ;  but  you 
know,  of  course,  that  recent  evidence 
proves  their  religion  to  have  been  a  mere 
dutguise.  In  fact  the  Higher  Law,  in  its 
whole  character,  is  so  directly  in  conflict 
with  every  precept  of  the  Bible,  that  no 
man  who  has  the  least  respect  for  one  can 
possibly  believe  in  or  practise  the  other. 

This  Higher  Law,  scouting  the  law  of 
God  and  man — what  is  it?  It  Ls  simply 
not  law  at  all,  but  license  to  use  political 
power  in  any  way  that  will  promote  the 
interests  or  gratify  the  passions  of  him 
who  wields  it.  It  tells  those  who  ad- 
minister the  government  that  they  may 
do  whatever  they  can  do.  It  abolishes  all 
law,  and  pats  in  its  place  the  mere  force 
which  law  was  made  to  control. 
Jora  negat  Blbi  aata;  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

How  thoroughly  it  disregards  the  riffhls 
of  men,  and  how  exclusively  it  respects 
the  mights  of  men,  is  seen  in  the  whole 
history  of  its  administration  by  Mr. 
Seward  himself.  His  first  enunciation  of 
it  was  connected  with  his  movement 
against  the  South.  That  part  of  the 
Union,  being  encumbered  by  its  negroes 
and  afraid  of  them,  was  too  weak  to  de- 
fend its  constitutional  rights,  and  might, 
therefore,  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler. 
He  never  once  kidnaoned  &  citizen  until 


he  had  the  organized  physical  force  of  the 
nation  at  his  back.  His  victims  were 
powerless  men  and  women,  who  had  no 
defence  but  their  innocence.  His  great 
diplomatic  achievement  which  you  vaunt 
so  loudly  illustrates  the  rule  clearly. 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  captured  from  a 
British  vessel  in  plain  violation  of  public 
law.  But  if  there  was  a  law  higher 
than  the  Constitution  and  higher  tham 
all  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  must  also  be 
higher  than  the  law  of  nations.  Why 
should  not  the  Higher  Law  ''have  free 
course  to  run  and  be  glorified  "  on  sea  as 
well  as  on  land?  The  President  could 
not  see  his  way  through  these  logical  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  Cabinet  vras  all  in  a  mad- 
die.  Mr.  Blair  denounced  the  oondact 
of  Wilkes  as  an  indefensible  oatrage 
which  would  be  sure  to  make  trouble, 
while  Mr.  Seward  was  as  much  delighted 
as  if  one  of  his  deputy  kidnappers  had 
broken  the  head  of  an  honest  judge 
or  dragged  an  independent  editor  to 
prison.  But  he  remained  in  this  frame 
of  mind  only  as  long  as  he  supposed  that 
England  could  not  or  would  not  resent 
the  iiyury.  He  understood  his  own  code 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  did  not  ap- 
ply to  a  case  in  which  the  right  was  de- 
fended by  a  force  strong  enough  to  repel 
the  wrong.  When,  therefore,  England 
armed  herself  and  uttered  her  stem  de- 
mand for  immediate  reparation,  his  whole 
tone  was  changed.  He  not  only  backed 
squarely  down,  but  he  signalized  the  ha- 
miliationof  the  Higher  Law  by  long-wind- 
ed andsuperfluous  praises  of  legal j  ustic 


mouth-boDor.  breath, 

Wliicta  the  poor  heart  would  fldn  deny,  but  dare 
not. 

This  feature  of  Higher  Law  was  kept  ia 
mind  by  the  Administration  afterwards. 
When  the  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
«  Times  "  showed  their  pluck  by  resisting 
a  tyrannical  order,  and  the  people  rushed 
to  their  rescue,  the  decree  was  revoked. 
The  Higher  Law  invades  only  the  rights 
of  the  weak  and  the  defenceless. 

Called  by  other  names,  the  Higher  Law 
was  practised  often  before  it  was  intro- 
duced here.  Amarath,  accuring  his  throne 
by  killing  all  his  brothers  and  uncles; 
Herod  slaughtering  the  innocents ;  Nero 
persecuting  the  Christians;  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  filling  the  Bastile  with  rio- 
tims  of  her  petty  spite ;  Lola  Montes  sei* 
ting  her  dogs  on  the  students  at  Munich 
fhr  dnnbtinir  the  noliticai  wisdom  of  the 
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King's  mxstresA— all  these  acted  upon  the 
same  kind  of  law  that  Mr.  Seward  de- 
clared to  be  higher  than  the  American 
Constitation.  It  reduces  free  goremment 
to  a  personal  despotism.  The  citizen 
who  Toluntarily  submits  to  it  is  a  slave  in 
his  soul. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Higher 
Law  was  set  up  merely  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war,  and  had  but  a  tem- 
porary reign.    That  Mr.  Seward  stabljed 
the  Cjnstitution  in  the  back  only  after 
secession  had  struck  it  a  blow  in  the  face, 
would  not  be  a  valid  excuse  if  it  were 
true,  nor  a  true  one  if  it  were  Valid.    In 
point  of  £suit  the  Higher  Law  was  pro- 
claimed,  urged,  and  advocated  by  him 
and  by  others  as  early  as  1850,  at  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  and  without  reference 
to  wars  or  rumors  of  wars.    Its  worst  acts 
were  done  before  the  war,  after  the  war, 
and  at  places  where  war  never  existed.  In 
1807,  two  years  after  the  peace,  it  embodied 
itself  in  the  "  recoastruction  laws,''  which 
did  not  leave  one  single  provision  of  the 
Constitution  unviolated.    At  the  present 
moment  it  is  adhered  to  with  as  much 
tenacity  as   ever.     Do   you    know  any 
meml)er  of  the  dominant  party  who  ab- 
jures it,  or  professes  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  doctrine  of  legal  obedience? 
Have  you  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  A'iolitlonists  would  to-morrow  unite 
in  a  compact  body  to  trample  down  the 
plainest  constitutional  rights  of  their  op- 
ponents. North  or  South,  if  that  were 
necessary  to  win  supreme  power,  to  re- 
tain possession  of  it,  or  to  quell  a  danger- 
ous opposition?    They  may  act  within 
the  forms  of  law  for  their  own  conve- 
nience and  safety;  but  where  law  that 
can  be  overborne  stands  in  their  way, 
what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  they 
will  respect  it  ?    Let  me  tell  you  a  fact. 
In  1865,  months  after  the  peace,  at  the 
political  metropolis  of  the.  nation,  in  full 
sight  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  Cap- 
itol, and  the  City  Hall,  where  the  courts 
were  in  session,  a  perfectly  innocent  and 
most  respectable  woman  was  lawlessly 
dragged  away  from  her  family  and  bru- 
tally putr  to  death,  without  judge  or  jury, 
upon  the  mere  order  of  certain  military 
officers  convoked  for  that  purpose.     It 
WIS,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  as  foul  a  mur- 
der as  erer  blackened  the  face  of  God's 
iky.    But  it  was  done  in  strict  accord- 
tooe  with  Higher  Law,  and  the  Law  De- 
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partment  of  the  United  States  approved 
it.  Now  mark  you  :  within  less  than 
three  months  la.Ht  past  the  present  Attor- 
ney-General officially  referred  to  this  as  a 
precedent  entirely  fit  to  be  followed. 
This  may  not  be  very  important  in  itself, 
but  it  is  significant  as  showing  that  the 
reign  of  Uigiier  Law  is  not  over  yet.  (^ 
you  prom 'ise  that  i t  ever  will  be  ?  Is  there 
not  reason  to  fear  that  this  doctrine  has 
poisoned  all  the  streams  of  justice  ? 

In  every  institutional  government, 
whether  it  be  a  republic  or  a  limited  mon- 
archy, the  delegation  of  its  powers  is 
coupled  with  an  express  condition  that 
they  shall  be  exercised  only  in  a  pre- 
scribed way,  and  within  certain  defined 
limits.  The  violation  of  this  condition,  un- 
der any  pretence  whatsoever,  has  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all  tolerably  honest 
men,  been  regarded  as  a  base  and  treach- 
erous breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust  that 
can  be  confided  to  human  hands.  Among 
us  no  man  can  get  possession  of  any  offi- 
cial authority  without  first  making  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God  and  his  coun- 
try that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  he  must  seal  that  cove- 
nant with  an  oath.  Can  anything  be 
more  damning  than  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  men  to  seek  office  and  take  this 
oath  with  a  predetermination  to  break 
it?  Is  any  species  of  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  corrupt  peijury  at  once  so  debasing 
and  so  mischievous? 

Yet  the  author  and  finisher  of  this  atro- 
cious faith  is  your  model  of  a  statesn^an. 
You  find  your  highest  standard  of  political 
orthodoxy  in  his  precept  and  his  example. 
The  men  who  made  the  Constitution  and 
took  it  OS  a  lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  guide 
to  their  path  command  none  of  your  re- 
spect. Jefierson,  the  great  apostle  of 
liberty  secured  and  regulated  by  law,  is 
summarily  set  aside,  and  his  **  modem 
disciples  "  who  have  kept  their  oaths  are 
*•  cast  into  deep  shadow  "  by  the  founder 
of  an  opposing  school  which  makes  sys- 
tematic perjury  the  corner-stone  of  its 
policy.  The  expression  of  such  senti- 
ments by  a  man  like  you  is  a  deep  injury 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice. 

You  know  whot  the  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict was  as  Mr.  Seward  uttered  it  at 
Rochester.  I  present  an  analysis  which 
you  will  admit  to  be  accurate.  He  an- 
nounced that : 

I.  There  was  then  a  cor^flict  between 
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the  North  and  the  Soath— not  merely  a 
conflict  of  interestit,  opinions,  and  feelings 
to  be  determined  peaceably  by  reason  or 
law;  but, 

2.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  oppoS" 
ing  forces  of  the  Nortliern  and  Sou  titer  n 
States.  Actual  war  already  existed  ;  the 
relation  of  the  parties  was  that  of  belli- 
gerent enemies. 

3.  Thedeterminedpurposeofthi8war,on 
one  side,  was  to  j>/an^  slavery  in  the  North 
by  force,  and  on  the  other,  to  abolish  it 
in  the  South  by  similar  means.  This, 
of  course,  invoked  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  defeated  party. 

4.  The  conflict  was  irrepressible.  The 
dogs  of  war  were  loose  and  could  not  be 
chained  up  again. 

6.  The  conflict  should  not  be  stopped ; 
it  must  go  on  until  all  the  rights  of  one 
section  should  be  trampled  down  under 
the  hostile  feet  of  the  other.  Woe  to  the 
conquered ! 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  this  was 
a  mere  invention.  There  was  no  such  con- 
flict as  he  described.  The  wish  of  himself 
and  his  party  friends  to  visit  the  South 
with  fire,  sword,  and  famine  may  have 
been  very  strong,  but  the  dechimtion  that 
the  Southern  States  Mere  using  their 
forces,  or  intended  to  use  theui,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  African  slavery 
into  the  North,  was  such  an  ofience 
against  the  known  truth  as  admits  of  no 
palliation  or  excuse. 

Yet  it  was  believed  and  taken  into  the 
hearts  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
Large  bodies  of  men  combined  together 
in  sects  or  parties  are  ollen  excited  to  a 
kind  of  madness.  In  that  condition  their 
appetite  for  falsehood  is  unappeasable, 
and  the  gluttony  with  which  they  swal- 
low it  down  is  incalculable.  One  half 
the  English  people  believed  the  trans- 
parent lies  of  Titus  Gates  al)out  the 
«*  Popish  Plot,''  and  the  otiier  half  did 
not  dare  to  contradict  it.  **  Know-Noth- 
ings''  without  number  1)elieved  the 
frightful  stories  of  Maria  Mimk  and  her 
ooaciljutors.  And  the  Abolitionists  be- 
lieved Mr.  Seward.  He  understood  them 
and  had  taken  the  exact  measure  of  their 
credulity.  This  time  he  made  no  *'  mis- 
calculation of  the  passions"  he  would 
stir.  Believing  him,  they  saw  in  the 
South  a  cruel  enemy  preparing  to  crush 
out  their  domestic  institutions,  to  sub- 
Tert   their   State   governments,    and  to 


smash  np  the  whole  framework  of  their 
society. 

On  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people 
the  effect  was  still  worse.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  it  made  more  secessionists 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.  To 
every  persuasion  we  addressed  tliem  in 
favor  of  legal  obedience,  union,  and  peaoe, 
Seward's  speech  furnished  an  answer. 
How  was  it  possible,  they  said,  for  them 
to  obey  a  Constitution  which  we  treated 
as  a  dead  letter  ?  Could  one  party  keep 
a  compact  if  the  other  wantonly  broke 
it?  '*  The  Union !  a  conflict  is  not  un- 
ion ;  and,  as  to  peace,  your  foremost  man 
has  told  us  that  there  is  no  peace."  The 
terrible  difficulties  of  their  situation  par- 
alyzed their  judgment.  Exaspenition 
took  the  place  of  that  cool  fortitude  which 
had  carried  them  through  previous  trials. 
Wisdom  forsook  their  counsels.  They 
gave  up  to  their  domestic  foes  the  ship 
which  they  had  oflen  defended  against 
foreign  enemies  and  trusted  their  destiny 
to  secession — 

tliat  fatal,  that  perfidious  bart. 

Built  in  tlic  ocHpse  and  rigged  with  curses  dark. 

Did  Mr.  Se'vard  know  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  started  this  Irrepressible 
Conflict  ?  If  he  did  not,  how  can  you  feel 
any  respect  for  his  judgment!  But  his 
newspaper  organ  at  Albany  (tlie  **  Even- 
ing Journal'*)  said  for  him  that  he  did 
intend  what  happened ;  and  he  himself, 
about  1865,  bragged  that  he  had  privately 
predicted  the  buttle  of  Gett3*sburg  many 
years  before  the  war  broke  out.  The 
**  Irrepressible  Conflict "  was,  then,  on 
his  part,  a  cold-blooded  and  delil>erate 
preparation  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  on  a  scale  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, involving  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  every  class  and  color  in  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South.  You  think  him 
wholly  unlike  Cleon,  as  being  vastly  bet- 
ter. But  what  did  that  unprincipled  tan- 
ner ever  do,  or  propose  to  do,  that  was 
comparable  to  the  atrocity  of  the  Irre- 
pressible Conflict?  You  will  say,  as 
you  have  said,  that  Cleon  **  stimulated  the 
passions  of  the  Athenians  to  the  massacre 
of  the  male  population  of  Mitylenc.'* 
But,  rerae!nl)er,  there  were  only  alxmt  five 
thousand  male  Mitylenaeans  all  told  (less 
than  two  thousand  actually  suffered), and 
they  were  foreigners  and  enemies.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  population  which 
Mr.  Seward  **  stimulated  ^e  passions  '* 
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of  the  Abolitionists  and  negroes  to  mas- 
sacre were  his  feliow-citixens,  living  with 
him  in  the  bonds  of  sworn  amrty,  ander  a 
common  government,  which  owed  equal 
protection  to  them  and  himself.  Perhaps 
you  will  plead  for  Seward  that  the  South- 
em  people  were  slaveholders  and  **  poor 
white  trash  "  whom  it  was  no  harm  to 
kill ;  but  I  reply,  on  the  part  of  Cleon, 
that  the  Mitylenaoans  were  slaveholders 
also.  Your  contrast  between  Seward  and 
Cleon  is  ahnost  as  much  a  failure  as  your 
analogy  between  him  and  Pericles. 

Before  you  asserted  that  Mr.  Seward 
faced  the  country,  you  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that,  if  the  nation  had  been 
saved  from  him  and  his  followers,  and  the 
Irrepressible  Conflict  which  tliey  cre- 
ated, it  would  have  needed  no  other  sal- 
vation. 

Now  as  to  the  Little  Bell.  The  same 
Higher  Law  which  gave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  to  legislate  against  the 
States  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution 
would  logically  justify  any  executive  out- 
rage that  might  be  desired  for  personal 
or  party  purposes  on  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  individuals.  Such  was  Mr. 
Seward's  theory,  and  such  was  tlie  prac- 
tice of  himself  and  his  subordinates  and 
some  of  his  colleagues.  I  will  not  pain  you 
by  arecitalof  the  wanton  cruelties  they  in- 
flicted upon  unoffending  citizens.  1  have 
neither  space  nor  time  nor  skill  to  paint 
them.  A  life-size  picture  of  them  would 
cover  more  canvas  than  there  is  on  the 
earth.  You  were  abroad  as  Minister  to 
England  when  most  of  them  were  done  ; 
but  every  wind  bore  you  the  reports,  and 
yoQ  must  have  blushed  for  your  country 
when  you  saw  her  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world.  Since  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  nothing  has  occurred  to  cast 
80  much  disrepute  on  republican  institu- 
tions. 

When  Mr.  Seward  went  into  the  State 
Department  he  took  a  Little  Bell  to  his 
office  in  place  of  the  Statute  Book,  and 
this  piece  of  sounding  brass  came  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  Higher  Law.  When  he  de- 
sired to  kidnap  a  free  citizen,  to  banish 
him,  to  despoil  him  of  his  property,  or  to 
kill  him  after  the  mockery  of  a  military 
trial,  he  rang  his  Little  Bell  and  the  deed 
was  done. 

This  man,  to  whom  yon  would  assign 
a  place  in  history  above  nil  other  Amer- 
ican stateBinen,  took  a  childish  delight  in 


the  perverted  use  of  his  power,  and  dis- 
played it  as  ostentatiously  as  one  of  those 
half-witted  boys  who  were  sometimes 
raised  to  the  purple  in  the  evil  days  of 
the  Roman  empire..  He  boasted  of  it  on 
many  occasioan,  and  crowed  over  the  Brit- 
ish Minister,  telling  him  that  his  Queen 
could  not  do  so  much.  Lord  Lyons  was 
dumb.  Victoria  had  no  Little  Bell  of 
that  kind ;  she  swore  at  her  coronation  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  she  must  keep  her  oath.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  no  English  monarch 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  Higher  Law  on 
his  people.  Under  Charles  L ,  StraflR>rd 
dechtred  that  '*  the  King's  little  finger 
was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  law  '* : 
but  he  was  tried  for  this  and  put  to  death 
as  a  traitor.  For  acting  upon  Straf- 
ford's suggestion  the  people  rose  upon 
the  King  himself,  dragged  him  to  the 
block,  and  chopped  his  head  off";  and  the 
God  of  justice  looked  down  from  his  great 
white  throne  in  the  heavens  and  smiled 
upon  the  deed. 

You  may  answer  (as  the  disciples  of 
your  school  generally  du)  that  tlie  men 
and  women  who  have  suffered  under  this 
tyrannous  rule  were  mere  Democrats, 
Copperheads,  Union-savers,  Dough-faces, 
Southern  sympathizers.  Bourbons  who 
forget  nothing  and  learn  nothing,  enter- 
taining opinions  out  of  date  and  unfavor- 
able to  Abolitionists,  dangerous  voters, 
improper  persons,  whom  it  was  decidedly 
advisable  to  take  off;  and,  as  that  could 
not  be  done  according  to  law,  it  was 
right  to  do  it  agaiast  law.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  the  Democracy  had  any  merits, 
but  ask  you  merely  to  recollect  that  a 
legal  right  is  always  respectable  even 
though  the  person  who  claims  it  does  not 
stand  high  in  your  esteem.  Besides,  it 
was  not  expected  that  the  party  in  power 
would  oppress  themselves.  The  law  is, 
therefore,  made  to  no  purpose  at  all  if  it 
does  not  shield  the  weakness  of  their  op- 
ponents. Tou  cannot  understand  the 
value  of  a  free  constitution  unless  you 
imagine  yourself  in  the  situation  of  a 
minority,  under  the  Higher  Law  rule. 
Then  you  will  see  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  To  deprive  Democrats  of  their 
hereditary  rights  and  pen  them  up  in 
dungeons  by  the  thousand  without  jury- 
trial  or  habeas  carpus  may  be  no  more 
than  a  ftiir  concession  to  the  "ripening 
influence  of  humanity,"  and  ^^^^^f^lp 
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is  according  to  the  "  salutary  instructions 
of  economy  *' ;  therefore,  these  are  pleas- 
ant employments  for  Abolitionists.  But 
there  is  a  difiference  between  doing  and 
suffering.  How  would  you  like  it  your- 
self to  be  throttled  by  the  minions  of  the 
Iligher  Law  ?  If  you  had  been  kidnapped 
and  imprisoned  or  beaten  and  robbed  by 
the  hirelings  of  executive  malice,  or  in- 
sulted by  a  mock  trial  before  a  body  uf 
pliant  tools  **  organized  to  convict,'*  per- 
haps you  might  have  learned  to  value  the 
Constitution  as  highly  as  it  is  valued  by 
the  worst  of  the  Copperheads.  You  would 
understand  then  how  the  Bill  of  Rights 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  gospel  of 
the  weak.  It  is  even  possible  that  you 
could  in  that  case  appreciate  the  admira- 
tion which  Pitt  expressed  for  Magna 
Charta  when  he  said  that  three  words  of 
that  bad  Latin  were  worth  more  than  all 
the  classics.  As  it  is,  you  have  no  special 
cause  to  dislike  arbitrary  power,  and  you 
can  afford  to  admire  the  man  who  threw 
down  the  defences  of  personal  liberty. 
But  you  must  not  expect  to  be  joined  in 
this  by  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
need  the  protection  of  a  free  government. 

Mr.  Welles  presents  the  subject  of  your 
eulogy  in  a  very  unpleasant  light.  In- 
stead of  the  sagacity,  candor,  and  patri- 
otism for  which  you  credit  him,  he  was 
cunning  and  treacherous,  *'  to  low  ends 
industrious,**  and  crooked  in  all  his  ways. 
I  am  no  voucher  for  this,  but  besides  Mr. 
Welles's  own  unquestioned  veracity,  and 
the  circumstantial  corroboration  of  his 
statements,  there  is  a  reason  a  priori  for 
believing  all  he  says,  and  more  too ;  the 
man  who  was  notoriously  false  to  the  Con- 
stitution he  swore  to  support,  could  not 
\>e  true  to  anything. 

By  Mr.  Welles's  paper  it  is  distinctly 
made  known  that  Mr.  Seward,  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  office,  concocted  a  scheme 
for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secessionists ;  that  he  drew 
General  Scott  into  it,  and  tried  to  get  the 
President's  assent  also;  that  the  Presi- 
dent having  declined  to  surrender,  and 
determined  to  reinforce  the  place,  a  con- 
fidential friend  and  proUgd  of  Mr.  Seward 
notified  his  confederates  in  the  South  of 
the  movement  about  to  be  made ;  that  the 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Ad- 
miniHtration  for  the  relief  of  the  fort  was 
brought  to  nothing  by  a  series  of  secret, 
deceptive,  and  underhand  manoeuvres 
which  Mr.  Seward  carried  on  without  the 


knowledge  of  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment ;  aqd  that,  while  he  was  thus  be- 
traying his  own  associates,  he  wrote  to 
Secessionists  that  his  &ith  pledged  to 
them  would  be  fully  kept.  These  accusa- 
tions seem  to  be  proved  by  overwhelming 
evidence.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  will 
shake  your  faith  in  Mr.  Seward's  integri- 
ty and  wisdom,  or  detract  one  atom  from 
your  admiration  for  the  grand  simplicity 
of  his  character.  But  suppose  such  a  rev- 
elation to  be  made  concerning  a  member 
of  the  Buchanan  administration,  what 
would  you  say  7  Would  you  present  him 
to  the  country  as  its  best  example  of  a 
statesman,  or  would  you^hang  him  up  for 
the  execration  of  the  wo  Jld  ?  Would  yoa 
sing  psaans  to  his  virtue,  or  *' cleave  the 
general  ear  with  horrid  speech  *'  about 
his  wickedness  ? 

You  were  a  member  of  Congress  when 
the  election  of  Lincoln  took  place,  and 
your  conduct  between  the  election  and 
the  inauguration  was  supposed  to  justify 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  you  by  all 
the  true  friends  of  the  country.  I  though  t 
your  speeches  were  the  best  rebuke  that 
could  be  given  to  the  intemperate  malice 
of  your  party,  which  adopted  no  policy 
but  that  of  slandering  the  existing  ad- 
ministration. I  am  sorry  if  I  mistook 
you,  and,  if  I  was  right,  I  will  not  cite 
you  against  yourself,  for  the  argumerUum 
ad  hominem  proves  nothing.  But  Mr. 
Seward's  behavior  during  that  critical  pe- 
riod was  not  worthy  of  his  place. 

Your  account  of  his  situation  at  that 
time  differs  from  his  own.  You  say,  in 
substance,  that  though  he  ought  to  hare 
been  earig  secured  in  a  posty  and  other 
posts  ought  to  have  been  filled  under  his 
advice,  yet  nothing  was  done  for  him  un- 
til quite  late  in  the  session,  when  his 
friends  were  disposed  to  advise  him  to  re- 
ject the  tardy  offer.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, his  own  written  declaration  is  that  it 
was  earlg  understood  that  he  was  to  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  ho 
was  regarded  as  representing  not  only  4ho 
incoming  administration  but  ih^  party  hj 
which  it  was  elected.  It  is  certain  that 
his  ego  et  rex  metis  style  of  speaking  about 
himself  and  Mr.  Lincoln  created  a  gener- 
al belief  at  Washington  that  he  would  be 
the  Wolsey  of  the  new  administration, 
with 

Law  in  his  voice  and  honor  In  his  hand ; 
while  others  would  be  subordinate,  and 
the  President  himself  little  more  than  »> 
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figurehead.  In  fact,  be  carried  oat  this 
notion  after  he  went  into  office,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  his  colleagues,  as  you  may 
learn  from  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Blair. 

Holding  a  position  like  this,  a  word  fit- 
ly spoken  by  him  would  have  saved  the 
country  from  a  whole  Iliad  of  woes.  But 
he  was  narrow-minded,  shortrsighted,  and 
destitute  of  the  magnanimity  needed  in 
such  a  crisis.  Instead  of  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion,  he  showed  himself 
a  mere  politician.  To  tell  what  little 
thmgs  he  did  during  that  memorable  win- 
ter would  require  a  good-sized  yolume; 
bat  there  lives  not  even  in  yoar  partial 
remembrance  one  great  act  to  mark  him 
as  a  patriot  or  statesman. 

Since  you  and  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr. 
Blair  have  put  on  record  your  personal 
reminiscences  of  him,  I  will  add  my  con- 
tribution, believing  that  the  fact  I  am 
aboat  to  mention  throws  a  broader  light 
on  his  public  character  than  any  which 
yoa  have  given. 

When  the  troubles  were  at  their  worst, 
certain  Southern  gentlemen,  through 
Judge  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
requested  me  to  meet  Mr.  Seward  and  see 
if  he  would  not  give  them  some  ground 
on  which  they  could  stand  with  safety  in- 
side of  the  Union.  I  consented,  and  we 
met  at  the  State  Department.  The  con- 
ference was  long  and  earnest.  I  cannot, 
within  these  limits,  set  forth  even  the 
■abstance  of  it.  He  seemed  conscious  of 
his  power,  and  willing  to  use  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  union,  as  far  as  he 
could  without  the  risk  of  offending  his 
own  party.  What  could  he  do?  Many 
propositions  were  discussed,  and  r^'ected 
as  being  either  impracticable  or  likely  to 
prove  useless,  before  1  told  him  what  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  would  stop  all  contro- 
Tersy  at  once  and  forever.  I  proposed 
that  he  should  simply  pledge  himself  and 
the  incoming  administration  to  govern 
according  to  the  Constitution^  and  upon 
every  disputed  point  of  constitutional 
law  to  accept  that  exposition  of  it  which 
had  been  or  might  be  given  by  the  judicial 
authorities.  He  started  at  this,  became 
excited,  and  Tiolently  declared  he  would 
do  no  such  thing.  **  That,''  said  he,  *'  is 
treason;  that  would  make  me  agree  to 
the  Dred  Scott  case."  In  vain  I  told  him 
that  he  was  not  required  to  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  particular  case,  but  mere« 
ly  to  sabmit  to  it  as  the  decision  of  the 


higiiest  tribunal,  from  which  there  could 
be  no  appeal  except  to  the  sword. 

You  will  see  that  if  such  a  pledge  as 
this  had  been  given  and  kept,  the  war 
could  not  have  taken  place;  it  would 
have  left  nothing  to  fight  about ;  and  the 
decent  men  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party 
would  have  lost  nothing  by  it  which  they 
pretended  to  want,  for  even  the  Dred 
Scott  case  had  enured  to  their  practical 
benefit.  But  Mr.  Seward  must  have 
given  up  the  Higher  Law  and  denied  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  kidnapping  Demo- 
crats. 

I  had  never  before  heard  that  treason 
was  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts ;  but  this  piepared 
me  to  learn,  as  I  did  some  time  afrerward, 
that  the  correlative  virtue  of  loyalty  con- 
sisted in  trampling  the  laws  under  foot. 
What  should  the  world  think  of  the 
statesmanship  which  introduced  these 
notions? 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe,  that  Mr. 
Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  conversa- 
tion above  mentioned,  got  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
commit  himself  in  the  inaugural  by  the 
absurd  and  mischievous  declaration  that 
he  would  not  take  his  law  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  iDould  take  it  from  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

Your  address  has  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  diminish  what  little  confidence 
was  left  in  the  Government  as  a  protec- 
tion to  our  personal  rights.  We  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  security  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  must  be  fearfully  slen- 
der in  a  country  where  a  citizen  of  your 
standing  can  openly  say  that  the  owner 
and  tinkler  of  the  Little  Bell  was  a  states- 
man whose  example  ought  to  be  univer^ 
sally  copied. 

You  are  a  leader  of  the  party  calling  it- 
self Liberal  Repablican,*'  whose  plat- 
form is  a  protest  against  iniquity  in  high 
places,  and  whose  movements  are  a  strug- 
gle for  the  restoration  of  honest  govern- 
ment. Your  compatriots  know,  if  you  do 
not,  that  the  evils  they  deplore  were  in- 
troduced by  the  man  yoa  advise  them  to 
imitate.  The  party  yoa  oppose  for  its 
hideous  corruption  has  but  fashioned  its 
moral  and  political  principles  upon  the 
model  which  you  now  declare  to  be  full 
of  beauty  and  goodness.  Your  personal 
consistency  is  nothing ;  but  to  go  back  in 
this  way,  not  only  on  yourself,  but  on 
your  friends  and  yoar  country,  is  too  badj^ 
J.  S.  Black.^ 
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TH£  HOLIDAT  HOKILT. 

Christmas  comes  much  ofUner  nowft- 
days  than  daring  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  those  times  it  happened,  I  am 
positive,  once  in  an  age,  and  its  approach 
was  marked  by  stages  well-nigh  endless. 
The  first  milestone  was  Thanksgiving; 
the  next  (perhaps  the  earlier),  a  big 
snow-storm ;  anon  the  toy  shops  bloomed 
gayly  out  with  holiday  goods ;  and  pres- 
ently on  the  keen  evening  air  floated  the 
sweet  premonitory  chime  of  Christ  Church 
bells,  that  we  lay  awake  to  hear,  count- 
ing the  long  nights  yet  to  pass  before  the 
stockings  should  hang  from  the  bedposts. 
Do  bells  make  music  there  now,  and  do 
drowsy  lads  listen  7  There  are  none  chim- 
ing here^  anyway,  and  if  there  were,  our 
busy  brains  might  not  note  them ;  nor 
can  men  in  mature  life  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  flatten  their  noses  against  toy- 
shop windows.  In  short,  Christmas  now- 
adays almost  takes  us  by  surprise. 

Tradition  has  set  apart  the  Tiny  Tim 
or  God-bless-us-every-one  spirit  to  the 
uses  of  Christmastide.  So  be  it;  for 
good-will  to  men  thrives  easily  in  a  sea- 
son of  retrospection.  Reviewing  the  year, 
who  cannot  find  shortcomings  enough  to 
teach  him  charity?  Can  he  pronounce 
all  his  aims  noble,  his  conduct  pure? 
Has  he  kept  his  promises  and  compassed 
his  projects;  or  has  it  happened  with 
him  as  with  children,  who  '*  embrace 
wide  plans,  make  mighty  preparations, 
then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  under- 
taking is  abandoned  '*?  Were  men  less 
vain,  more  just,  they  would  not  so  often 
intrench  themselves  in  phariseeism  or 
surrender  to  misanthropy.  A  flavor  of 
satire  befits  a  man  opening  his  eyes  to  the 
humbugs  of  life  and  to  the  illusions  of 
childhood ;  but  the  nature  steeped  in  gall 
is  odious.  A  pinch  of  cynicism  adds 
spice  to  character,  as  without  salt  the 
bread  is  flat ;  but  who  asks  a  loaf  of  salt 
for  diet  ?  We  tire  of  perpetual  snarling, 
of  a  sneering  kept  up  to  senility.  The 
bitter  sarcasm  of  insolent,  conceited 
youth  oflen  ill  fits  the  sober  work  of  mid- 
dle life,  and  is  much  misplaced  in  old  age. 
A  graceless,  toothless  old  sinner,  who 
knows  no  keener  pleasure  than  to  revile, 


is  a  horrible  olject :  such  a  hoary-headed 
backbiter  is  Mordaunt,  who  traces  every 
kind  action  that  he  hears  of  to  some  mean 
motive— jealous,  blackening  old  repro- 
bate, and  spectacle  for  ingenaous  boys  to 
shudder  at. 

Cynical  married  men  are  often  pitiable 
creatures.  Wiggins  over  his  whiskey, 
rating  mankind,  is  a  terrible  fellow ;  his 
rudeness,  misanthropy,  impudence,  and 
obscenity  provoke  a  wondering  awe.  But 
Wiggins,  a  few  hours  later,  mopish ly 
pacing  the  marital  chamber  in  night  shirt 
and  dressing-gown,  where  little  Roland 
has  the  mumps,  and  Alphonso  is  bawling, 
and  the  twins  are  pulling  at  the  fonts, 
and  Mrs.  Wiggins  is  upbraiding  her  lord 
— Wiggins  then  is  quite  different  from  the 
dashing,  self-satisfied  cynic  of  the  club. 
A  man,  I  say,  ought  to  temper  his  mis- 
anthropy on  marriage.  The  father  of  a 
multiplying  family  need  not  scornfully 
look  down  on  the  human  race,  to  which 
he  contributes  so  many  additions.  Again, 
Scales  the  musician  is  very  sour  upon  so- 
ciety and  success,  slandering  everybody 
whom  it  is  not  his  interest  to  praise. 
Scales  himself  is  a  failure.  To  immense 
conceit  he  joins  the  most  moderate  talent ; 
but  his  vanity  moved  him  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  art  of  music,  in  place  of 
taking  to  a  shop,  where  his  want  of  scru- 
ples would  have  better  served  him.  Each 
public  show  of  his  art  has  been  a  gro- 
tesque finilure,  the  wonder  being  that  de- 
cent mechanical  skill  could  accompany  an 
ear  so  false  and  an  absence  so  total  of  sen- 
timent. Inwardly  wrung  with  chagrin, 
while  figuring  as  a  gay  bird  of  fashion, 
could  Scales  be  sure  of  what  he  simply 
suspects,  namely,  that  his  exhibitions  are 
altugbing-stock,  he  would  hang  himself; 
but  he  asks  criticism  only  of  his  timidest 
friends,  whose  hypocrisy  barely  half  de- 
ceives, and  less  than  half  consoles  him. 
Having  begged  the  press  to  bespeak  him 
fiivor  as  no  ordinary  musician,  but  a  man 
of  social  standing,  Scales  attracted  notice 
enough  to  make  his  failures  pitiable.  He 
has  now  nearly  withdrawn  from  the 
world  of  art,  and  his  views  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  things  are  sombre  and  cynical. 
Some  men  tneer  to  avoid  a  sentimental 
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siinper ;  there  isa  pseado-cynicism  which 
BouDdly  lashes  what  is  falite  and  mean, 
only  to  show  its  respect  for  what  is  true 
and  worthy;  and  withal  it  is  a  little 
ashamed  to  he  frank  and  nataral.  The 
real  cynics  are  too  rain  and  suspicions  to 
disvriuiinate  fairly  between  selfishness 
and  unselfishness,  bat  they  often  take 
good  care  to  bully  toadies  and  cowards, 
and  to  procure  attention  by  their  skill 
in  making  most  people  uncomfortable. 
Some  men,  sour  and  tart  in  youth,  lose 
their  aoumeas  as  they  age,  while  others 
nerer  grow  mellow — are  harsh  and  crab- 
bed till  they  rot 

When  a  noble  nature  is  seen  to  be  un- 
der the  thrall  of  a  single  besetting  sin, 
one  fiincies  that  this  vice  is  like  a  running 
sore,  that  gathers  all  the  Tileness  of  the 
system  to  its  horrid  Tent.  Saint  James  as- 
serts that  ''whosoerer  shall  keep  the 
whole  law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all."  In  &ct,  where  the  one 
point  is  the  only  point  much  tempted, 
the  yielding  of  that  may  in  a  sense  be 
held  the  yielding  of  all.  But  now  and 
again  we  see  a  man  endeaToring,  appar- 
ently, to  compensate  for  his  cardinal  fault 
by  extra  scruples  regarding  what  is  easier 
to  rein.  A  rascal  in  politics,  he  may 
lake  the  more  pains  to  be  blameless  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family ;  a  sinner  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  may  struggle  all  the  more  to 
be  upright  and  spotless  in  his  public  ca- 
reer. Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
men  rery  scrupulous  regarding  the  obli- 
gations of  friendship  or  the  obserrances 
of  worship,  who  yet  wretchedly  yield  to 
the  gnawing  desire  to  swindle  the  com- 
munity. Af^  these  years,  does  anybody 
remember  iBacus,  the  justest  of  critics, 
fiurest  of  opponents,  most  open-handed, 
simple,  candid,  and  courageous  of  men? 
He  bad  the  true  mixture  of  blood  and 
judgment  for  his  calling,  and  was  one  of 
the  golden  few  in  it  who  ask,  not  '*  Will 
this  article  make  a  sensation  in  the  pa- 
per? '*  but  **  Is  it  true,  and,  if  true,  will 
it  be  wisely  said  at  this  time,  and  is  it 
fiuT  and  square  to  say  the  thing  in  just 
this  way  ?  "  In  tlie  ex traord  inary  consci- 
entiousness with  which  he  did  his  duty 
to  the  community,  in  his  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  right,  in  his  singular  free- 
dom from  prejudice  and  his  manly  devo- 
tioD  to  justice,  in  hb  noble  and  courage- 
008  service  of  the  public,  he  seemed  to 
try  to  make  up  for  the  drawback  of  a 
private  life  which,  under  the  accepted 


canons  of  morality,  could  not  bear  close 
criticism.  We  satirise  the  practice  of 
selling  indulgences,  and  of  seeking  ab- 
solution for  sin  by  superabundance  of 
service ;  but  it  is  only  what  many  men 
try  to  do  before  the  confessional  of  con- 
science, as  if  it  were  possible  to  make  up 
in  a  path  that  is  easy  for  ground  lost  in 
a  way  that  is  hard  !  A  lealously  keeps 
himself  temperate  and  continent,  for  in 
business  he  secretly  knows  that  he  will 
lie,  and  that  in  politics  he  will  steal ;  B. 
hotter  in  blood  and  less  covetous  of  money, 
yields  conscience-stricken  to  vices  A  de- 
fies, but  takes  pride  in  being  a  man  of  his 
word.  This  defaulter  aims  to  be  at  least 
a  faithful  husband  or  kindly  father ;  yon-' 
der  libertine  to  be  an  upright  judge; 
these  cheats  in  business  to  be  unusually 
courteous  or  patriotic.  A  man  whose 
success  is  beyond  criticism  both  in  poblio 
and  private  life  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
arrogant,  wayward,  harsh  in  judgment, 
and  thanking  God  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are,  or  even  like  yonder  publican. 

Some  men  have  a  kind  of  dislike  for 
people  whom  they  call  **  too  good,"  ap 
the  Athenian  of  old  grew  tired  of  hearing 
Aristides  styled  **  the  Just."  An  eccen- 
tric writer  pretends  that  he  admired 
Washington  more  when  he  learned  that 
on  occasion  the  great  man  could  curse. 
But  when  Macaulay  drew  Penn  as  a  cour- 
tier, when  Thackeray  depicted  St.  Wash- 
ington OS  a  mortal  and  not  a  demigod, 
and  West  as  not  only  a  painter  but  a  pro- 
digious body  of  conceit,  this  rougli  hand- 
ling pained  those  of  us  who  want  no  foi- 
bles in  heroes,  no  shading  in  portraits, 
no  spots  on  our  suns.  Yet,  knowing  a 
man's  weakness,  we  do  more  justice  to 
his  strength.  If  never  tempted,  his  vir- 
tue is  not  wonderful.  Did  Washington 
send  Ijing  despatches  to  deceive  the  ene- 
my? Did  he  sacrifice  Andr6  to  popular 
clamor?  Never  fear  that  we  shall  lose 
our  Penn  or  our  Washington  from  what- 
ever decision  on  any  contested  point  in 
their  careers,  or  that  Lord  Nelson  will  be 
any  less  the  Lord  Nelson  of  naval  story 
if  Sunday  scholars  should  no  longer  be 
urged  to  *'  live  like  him."  To  learn  the 
faults  of  a  great  man  is  to  better  weigh 
his  virtues :  now  at  last  we  can  go  into 
ecstasies,  casting  away  suspicion .  W hile 
the  silly  eulogist  demanded  so  childish  a 
faith  in  his  hero's  perfection,  we  distrust- 
ed the  prodigy ;  but  with  a  hint  or  a  plain 
word  about  a  human  weakness,  we  are  Ic 
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relieved,  and  enthusiasm  begins.  Ttiere 
is  on  eloquent  passage  in  *'  Aurora 
Leigh,"  telling  us  to  ''call  no  man 
good,'*  and  there  is  also  Scripture  basis 
for  the  idea  ;  but  cynics  misuse  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  to  reason  that  because 
no  man  is  perfect  all  men  are  base. 

The  fickleness  of  Fortune,  that  worn 
theme  of  moralists,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  this  winter  of  panics,  strikes, 
smashes  in  business,  and  impoverishing 
of  workmen.  The  inequality  of  For- 
tune's gifls  is  forever  an  incentive  to 
charity  in  judgment  as  well  as  in  aims. 
**  There's  a  certain  sort  of  man,"  8a3*8 
Titmarsh,  **  whose  doom  in  the  world  is 
disappointment — who  excels  in  it — and 
whose  luckless  triumphs  in  his  meek  ca- 
reer of  life,  I  have  often  thought,  must 
be  regarded  by  the  kind  eyes  above  with 
as  much  favor  as  the  splendid  successes 
and  achievements  of  coarser  and  more 
prosperous  men."  Though  justice  is 
generally  done  in  the  world,  and  though 
what  a  man  sows,  that  he  is  likely  to 
reap,  yet  sometimes  an  enemy  may  sow 
tares  in  his  wheat,  or  drought  may  parch 
his  crops,  or  floods  drown  them.  There 
is  so  v&st  an  element  of  uncontrollable 
circumstance  mixed  up  with  life,  that 
sometimes  we  must  needs  pause  before 
we  condemn.  A  grain  of  flint  in  the  ma- 
chinery may  set  a  mill  on  fire.  The  news- 
paper said  the  other  day  that  a  pin  care- 
lessly dropped  by  a  girl  in  the  loom  had 
just  spoiled  seven  hundred  jards  of  cloth 
in  a  Lawrence  factory.  In  the  fabric  of 
life,  some  trifling  influence  of  childhood 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  web  forever. 
Goethe  remarks  that  *'  whoever  spends 
his  early  years  in  mean  and  pitiful  soci- 
ety, though  at  an  after  period  he  may 
have  the  choice  of  better,  will  yet  con- 
stantly look  back  with  longing  towards 
that  which  he  enjoyed  of  old,  and  which 
has  lett  its  impree<sion  blended  with  the 
memory  of  all  his  young  and  unretuming 
pleasures."  To  the  accidents  of  birth- 
place and  the  bias  of  early  nurture  are 
added  the  chances  of  maturer  life,  all 
suggesting  to  us  a  charity  for  those  who, 
with  honest  purpose  and  earnest  work, 
yet  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  that  game  of  life 
which  all,  for  better  or  worse,  are  forced 
to  play.  It  is  a  game,  indeed,  of  mixed 
luck  Asd  skill  Tom  is  out  at  his  first 
base — fallen,  let  us  say,  in  his  first  battle ; 
Jack  gets  his  second  in  a  triumph  at  the 
bar;  Charley  reaches  his  third  with  a 


brilliant  leap  in  politics ;  but  it  is  only 
Senior  who  comes  in,  amid  great  shout- 
ings, with  a  **  home  run."  Some  play- 
ers strike  hard  and  sure  in  this  match- 
game  of  life;  some  are  forever  losing 
chances ;  some  are  **  mujG&  "  ;  some  are 
active  in  the  field,  others  lazy;  some 
catch  all  that  comes  their  way,  while  oth- 
ers drop  with  **  buttered  fingers  "what 
fortune  sends  plump  into  their  palms; 
here  is  one  registering  many  fouls,  and 
here  is  a  man  swift  to  assist,  and  here  are 
a  batch  getting  their  bases  on  errors,  aad 
ever  and  anon  we  see  a  splendid  hard 
catch  or  a  real  earned  run.  AUons,  we 
have  batted  the  metaphor  fur  enough  and 
fielded  it  back  again ;  there  is  life  in  the 
bail  yet,  but  let  us  drop  it  and  the  theme. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Akotheu  sad  case  has  occurred  of  con- 
fidence misplaced  and  hopes  blighted 
through  trust  in  the  University  of  Phila- 
delphia— that  notorious  shop  for  selling 
degrees  in  absentia.  The  victim  is  Mr. 
W.  Shackthwaite,  of  Worthing,  England, 
who  paid  seventeen  pounds  two  shillings 
for  the  title  of  LL.  D.  *'  I  can  hardly 
describe  to  you,"  writes  the  sufferer  to 
Mayor  Stokley  of  Philadelphia,  under 
date  of  November  4, 1873,  **  the  dreadful- 
ly awkward  situation  in  which  this  thing 
places  me.  I  hold  a  leading  position  iu 
this  town.  I  am  also  a  commissioner 
of  West  Worthing,  Worthing  not  being 
a  cosporate  town.  This  is  a  position  sim- 
ilar to  an  alderman  in  a  corporate  town. 
You  may,  therefore,  well  imagine  how 
Tery  reluctant  I  am  to  make  things 
known,  and  would  not  do  so  for  a  good 
many  seventeen  pounds,  without  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  genuine  diploma.'* 
Tiie  wretched  commissioner,  wrung  with 
anguish  at  the  rude  scattering  of  his 
dreams  of  glory,  still  half  hopes  he  may 
not  be  stripped  utterly  of  his  fine  plu- 
mage. **If" — he  writes  to  the  Mayor, 
who,  for  the  good  name  of  the  city,  is 
trying  to  crush  this  enterprising  diploma 
shop— ''you  intend  prosecuting  in  the 
matter,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
part  I  should  have  to  take,  as  1  have  much 
to  lose  if  made  public  in  the  papers.  I 
have  been  put  to  great  trouble  in  prepar* 
ing  for  the  degree.  I  wrote  an  essay,  or 
rather  a  learned  dissertation,  which  oc- 
cupied me  three  months."  The  spectacle 
of  a  commissioner  of  Worthing  toiling 
three  months  0Tei^a.^lig|iped  dlasertatiom. 
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Id  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  CTniversily  of  Philadelphia, 
might  move  gods  to  grief.  Imagine  the 
worthy  officer  rising  early  and  working 
late;  heroically  shutting  himself  off  from 
his  usual  affiible  intercourse  with  friends ; 
reriewing  phrases  and  weighing  words ; 
enlightening  bis  anxious  family  on  the 
critical  nature  of  this  task,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  presenring  a  serene  mind,  in  order 
to  be  genially  productive,  so  that  the  cru- 
cial test  may  be  passed  with  honor,  and 
the  **  right  to  call  myHelf  doctor  "  secured. 
When  the  coveted  diploma  arrived  by  ex- 
press from  *•  the  London  agent "  of  the 
aniversity,  in  a  tin  box,  with  an  extra 
bill  of  two  pound  two  **  for  the  notary's 
attest  of  genuineness,"  and  when  it  was 
seen  to  be  '*  a  formidable  document  on 
parchment,  with  the  arms  and  seals  of  the 
nnirersity  and  the  signatures  of  seven  or 
nine  professors,  including  the  dean*s," 
the  commissioner's  cup  of  joy  must  have 
been  full — and  then  to  have  it  dashed 
from  his  lips ! 

But  the  gratification  of  Worthing  com- 
missioners nt  seventeen  pounds  two  shil- 
lings a  head,  is  not  so  serious  a  business 
as  to  peddle  medical  diplomas  in  absentia. 
The  institution  just  spoken  of,  regularly 
chartered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, for  half  a  dozen  years  has  been 
hawking  medical  degrees  by  public  ad- 
vertisement, its  chief  markets  being  for- 
eign countries,  where  nobody  knows  how 
the  diplomas  are  obtained.  What  drug- 
ging, bleeding,  and  killing  may  have 
been  done  under  certificates  of  skill, 
bought  like  beef  and  pork,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  one  man's  money  is  as  good  as 
another's !  Perhaps  part  of  the  evil  re- 
sults from  the  high  degree  of  sanctity 
which  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession 
attach  to  the  two  letters  M.  D.  It  would 
be  a  kind  of  professional  sacrilege  for  a 
physician  not  to  parade  this  august  ap- 
pendix or  the  equally  solemn  preface  of 
**  Dr."  under  all  circumstances.  A  doc- 
tor cannot  go  anywhere  or  put  his  signa- 
ture to  anything  like  an  ordinary  person. 
Many  clergymen  are  in  much  the  same 
predicament;  whereas  nobody  but  a 
*  Rev."  or  an  M.  D.  fancies  that  he  loses 
*ignity  in  society  by  *'  sinking  the  shop  " 
for  a  moment,  and  appearing  with  no  pro- 
fessional odor  about  him,  A  social  or  po- 
litical committee  embraces  W.  M.  Evarts, 
D.  Webster,  C.  Gushing,  and  so  on  ;  but 
always  G.  Washington  Sqnilts,  M.  D.,  or 


more  modestly,  Dr.  G.  W.  Squills.  For 
example,  we  see  in  the  newspapers  a  pub- 
lic notice  like  this : 

Tbe  undersiflrned  beg  their  fellow-citizens  to 
imite  in  honoring  with  lie  ceremonies  tbe  ap- 
proaching anniversary  of  tlie  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington. 

C.  CusHrao, 
David  D.  Porter, 
Dr.  Timothy  Tubbs, 
w.  t  suuuian, 
Hknry  Ward  Beechkr. 
T.  W.  H.  Galupot,  m.  D., 
GiDBON  Welles, 
Charles  Sumner. 

Are  not  such  shows  of  titles  a  trifle  ri- 
diculous? Mr.  Beecher  does  not  write 
his  *'  Rev."  before  his  name,  nor  does 
Charles  Sumner  trail  his  LL.  D.  aller  it ; 
it  is  only  Tommy  Ghillipot  that  stickles 
for  these  things.  I  should  think  a  doctor 
would  feel  cheap  in  thus  advertising  him- 
self in  an  affiiir  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  drugs,  but  is  some  matter  of  a  com- 
mittee upon  a  charity,  or  a  flower  show, 
or  a  Christmas  ball,  or  a  testimonial  to 
the  genius  of  a  nigger  minstrel,  or  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  But 
no ;  the  smallest  fry  of  a  physician  dis- 
plays his  titular  grandeur  alike  when 
signing  his  name  to  a  communication  on 
politics  in  the  morning  newspapers,  or 
when  leaving  a  visiting  card  at  his 
friend  *s,  in  an  unprofessional  call. 

Unusual  importance,  in  short,  invests 
the  letters  ''  M.  D."  No  man  looks  to 
see  whether  a  lawyer  is  LL.  B.  or 
LL.  D.  before  employing  hii^ ;  but  the 
M.  D.  is  a  kind  of  necessary  introduction 
to  confidence,  for  the  simple  word  **  phy- 
sician "  might  even  be  suspicious  on  the 
signboard.  Accordingly,  the  injury  done 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  the  disgrace  inflicted  upon  our  own 
land,  by  American  medical  diplomas  sold 
to  incompetent  persons,  must  be  great. 
Francisque  Sarcey  says  that  in  Paris  the 
indttsiriel  who  peddled  Philadelphia  di- 
plomas for  that  market  would  make  you 
a  doctor  for  a  given  sum  without  your 
troubling  yourself  in  the  least— you  would 
not  even  have  to  write  for  the  degree; 
'*  and  these  Philadelphia  doctors  are  on  a 
common  footing  with  our  French  physi- 
cians who  have  slowly  and  by  much  labor 
conquered  a  difficult  grade."  It  is  but 
small  consolation  to  our  wounded  patriot- 
ism to  find  this  writer  also  declaring  that 
sundry  Jena  diplomas  are  sold  for  a  thou- 
sand crowns  apiece,  and  that  you  can 
beat  them  down  to  a  couple  of  thousand 
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SEX  IN  EDUCATION. 
Dr.  Clarks,  in  his  little  volume  upon 
this  subject,  has  pointed  out  in  a  ?ery 
impressive  way  the  bearings  of  science 
upon  a  question  which  has  been  hitlierto 
handled  with  very  little  reference  to  sci- 
entific principles.  He  says  tliat  the  en- 
durance of  women  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
men,  which  everybody  claimed  to  know 
before ;  but  he  says  that  this  inequality 
of  endurance  must  shape  school  policy, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  admitted, 
and  he  furthermore  discloses  the  mischie- 
vous and  fatal  consequences  that  follow  in 
our  schools  from  practically  disregarding 
the  ph3'sical  differences  of  sex.  The  ef- 
fects of  exposing  girls  to  the  same  school 
method  and  dincipiine  as  boys  are  ii\iuri- 
ous  and  oilen  fatal  to  health,  but  from 
their  nature  they  are  studiously  conceal- 
ed, and  in  the  present  temper  of  public 
feeling  upon  the  question  are  often  per- 
sistently denied.  The  Doctor,  however, 
has  studied  the  question  as  a  physician, 
and  the  book  abounds  with  painful  evi- 
dences that  he  has  studied  it  to  some  pur- 
pose. He  shows  what  must  be  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  carried  out  as  a  system,  and 
maintains  that  what  science  predicts  ex- 
perience verifies.  lie  says :  '*  A  philan- 
thropist and  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
has  for  a  lung  time  taken  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  best  education  of  the 
sexes,  and  who  still  holds  some  sort  of  of- 
ficial connection  with  a  college  occupied 
with  identical  co-education,  told  the  writer 
a  few  months  ago  that  he  had  endeavored 
to  trace  the  post-college  history  of  the  fe- 
male graduates  of  the  institution  he  was 
interested  in.  His  object  was  to  a*!cer- 
tain  how  clieir  physique  behaved  under 
the  stress — the  wear  and  tear  of  woman's 
work  in  life.  The  conclusion  that  result- 
ed from  his  inquiry  he  formulated  in  the 
statement  that  '  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  is  intellectually  a  success,  physical- 
ly a  failure.' " 

THE  SEAS  OF  MARS  AND  EABTH. 
M.  Stanislas  Meunikr,  in  a  note  com- 
manicated   to   the  French  Academy  of 


Sciences,  holds  that  the  singular  confor- 
mation of  the  seas  in  Mars  is  the  type  of 
what  our  terrestrial  seas  will  be  in  the 
remote  future.  ^*  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar features  of  the  Martial  globe,"  sajB 
Proctor,  ''is  the  prevalence  of  long  and 
winding  inlets  and  bottle-necked  seas. 
These  features  are  wholly  distinct  from 
anything  known  on  our  earth.  For  ex* 
ample,  Huggins  Inlet  is  a  long,  forked 
stream,  far  tbo  wide  to  be  compared  to 
any  terrestrial  river,  extending  for  about 
three  thousand  miles  from  its  two-forked 
commencement,  near  Airy  Sea,  to  the 
point  at  which  it  falls  into  the  Maraldi 
Sea.  Bessel  Inlet  is  nearly  as  long.  An- 
other inlet,  called  in  the  chart  Nusmyth 
Inlet,  is  yet  more  remarkable.  Commene- 
ing  near  Tycho  Sea,  it  flows  to  the  east, 
running  parallel  to  that  sea  and  Beer 
Sea.  It  then  turns  sharply  southward, 
and,  expanding,  forms  Kaiser  Sea." 

If  now,  says  M.  Meunier ,  we  take  a  ma- 
rine chart — a  chart  of  the  Northern  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  for  instance— and  trace  thereon 
the  successive  horixontal  curves  answering 
to  the  increasing  depths,  these  curves  will 
be  found  to  circumscribe  areas  which  a»- 
sume  ik  more  and  more  elongated  form. 
Thus  the  lines  indicating  a  depth  of  4,000 
metres  (13,000  feet)  describe  figures  in  all 
respects  resembling  the  seas  of  Mars. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  suppose  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  have  been  so 
absorbed  that  the  level  of  the  sea  is  r^ 
duced  to  the  extent  of  4,000  metres,  we 
shall  not  alone  have  a  leas  amount  of  the 
earth's  surface  covered  with  water,  but  we 
shall  have  narrow, « winding  seas,  or  in 
other  words  the  very  same  conditions 
which  now  exLst  in  Mars. 

This  observation  confirms  the  modern 
theory  of  sidereal  evolution.  According 
to  that  theory.  Mars  is  older  tiian  the 
earth,  presenting  now  the  oonditions 
which  our  planet  will  present  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  when  our  seas  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  reduced  in  volume  by  progres- 
sive  absorption  into  the  solid  nucleus. 


INTERPLANBTART  8I6NALLIXQ. 
A  TOUKG  French  astronomer,  M.  Obarlas 
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Gro8,  jadges  the  coming  transU  of  Venus 
to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  asoertaining 
whether  there  are  inhabitahts  on  that 
planet,  and,  if  so,  entering  into  relations 
with  them.  He  says:  *' It  is  possible  that 
Venos  is  inhabited ;  that  imong  its  in- 
habitants are  astronomers ;  that  the  latter 
jadge  the  passage  of  their  planet  across 
the  solar  disk  to  bean  ol^ect  to  excite  our 
eoriosity;  finally,  it  is  possible  that 
these  sarants  will  strive  in  some  way  to 
make  signals  to  us  at  the  precise  moment 
when  they  might  suppose  that  many  tele- 
scopes will  be  levelled  at  their  planet.*' 

Remarking  on  this  suggestion,  Stanis- 
las Meunier  of  the  French  Academy  ob- 
serves that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sub- 
stitute Mara  for  Venus,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  transit  of  tlie  earth,  visible 
from  that  planet,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing signals  to  its  inhabitants,  if  any  there 
are.  There  is  every  ground  for  believing 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  more 
advanced  than  we  in  every  way,  and  im- 
mensely superior  to  those  of  Venus,  which 
is  a  newer  planet.  The  Martians  would 
therefore  be  in  a  better  position  for  un- 
denttanding  our  attempts  at  opening  up 
communication  than  the  Vcnerians,  and 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  they  should  have 
another  Charles  Cros  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  them  similar  to  that  made  here 
on  earth  to  the  French  Academy  with  re- 
gard to  Venus. 

YABIATION  IN  MULBEBBY  LBAYES. 

Mb.  B.  Francis  Cobb,  writing  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts ''  on  the 
oaltivation  of  silk,  observes  that  the  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  mulberry  leaves  are  to 
a  great  extent  transformable  into  one  an- 
other. Some  years  ago  Mr.  Cobb,  who 
thea  lived  in  South  Africa,  took  from  a 
black  mulberry  tree  a  cutting,  which  he 
planted  in  a  warm  sheltered  nook  at  two 
thousand  feet  less  elevation  than  the 
parent  stem,  where  the  refuse  of  a  neigh- 
boring stable  was  frequently  thrown 
about  it.  Two  years  afterwards  the  parent 
tree,  then  five  years  old,  or  in  its  prime, 
io  a  poor  dry  soil,  and  exposed  situation, 
produced  a  rough,  small,  dark-brownish 
leaf,  full  of  woody  fibre,  about  four  inches 
in  extreme  length,  while  its  progeny,  at 
two  years  of  age,  yielded  a  large,  light, 
bright  green-colored,  smooth  leaf,  measur- 
ing seventeen  inches  in  length  and  twelve 
inches  in  width,  and  in  no  instance  corre- 
■pooding  to  the  leaf  of  the  original  tree. 


These  leaves  were  pronounced  by  a  com- 
petent botanist  to  belong  to  the  white 
mulberry,  while  the  main  tree  was  un- 
questionably a  black  mulberry.  The  les- 
son which  the  author  deduces  from  the 
foregoing  is  this:  Don't  bother  your 
heads  about  species,  nor  vrait  to  get  white 
mulberry  if  you  have  any  other ;  take 
what  you  can  get  on  the  spot,  and  trust 
to  a  genial  climate,  good  soil,  and  proper 
cultivation  to  do  the  rest. 

THE  POTATO  BUGHT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  communicates  to 
the  '*  Lens  "some original  observations  of 
much  practical  importance  on  the  potato 
disease.  The  author  appears  to  have  set- 
tled the  long-agitated  question  whether,  as 
Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair  thought,  only  potatoes 
afiected  with  some  previous  disease  are 
Imble  to  be  attacked  by  blight,  or  whether 
the  healthiest  tubers  are  equally  liable, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 
Mr.  Taylor,  having  received  a  supply  of 
seemingly  healthy  potatoes  from  New 
Mexico  and  Ohio,  and  a  few  diseased 
tubers  from  Massachusetts,  experimented 
with  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

In  four  glass  jars  he  placed  a  pint  of 
water.  In  No.  I  were  placed  a  portion 
of  the  fungus  peronospora  mfestans  (the 
fungus  which  produces  the  potato  blight) 
and  the  half  of  an  Ohio  potato  remarkable 
for  its  healthy  appearance.  In  No.  3 
were  placed  a  diseased  potato  containing 
peronospora  if\fcstans'  and  the  half  of  a 
potato  from  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico.  In 
No.  3  was  placed  the  second  half  of  the 
Ohio  potato,  and  in  No.  4  the  second  half 
of  the  Santa  Fe  specimen.  In  Nos.  3  and 
4  was  also  put  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
sugar  to  assist  fermentation.  These  spe- 
cimens were  sul^ect  during  the  experi- 
ments to  a  temperature  of  about  75  deg. 
Fahr.  The  respective  jars  were  examined 
from  day  to  day.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
Ohio  specimen  in  No.  I  was  found  to  be 
rottuig  rapidly,  while  the  Santa  Fc  speci- 
men in  No.  2  vras  apparently  uniiyured. 
Specimens  Nos.  3  and  4  were  undergoing 
slow  fermentation.  At  first  the  vniter 
containing  the  New  Mexican  specimen 
became  more  milky  in  color  than  did  that 
of  the  Ohio  specimen,  but  oa  the  third 
day  the  deterioration  was  greater  in  No.  3 
than  in  No.  4. 

On  the  twentieth  day  the  Ohio  speci- 
men vras  perfectly  dissolved,  forming  ai 
palp,  while  the  Santa  F6  q>ecimen  i^^ 
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tained  its  perfect  consistency  throughoat. 
On  examining  the  pulp  of  No.  4  under 
the  microscope,  the  author  found  that  the 
starch  granules  were  arranged  in  cells, 
no  liberated  granules  appearing  in  the 
field  of  view.  Bundles  of  mycelium  and 
budding  spores  appeared  in  profusion 
between  the  cells.  Few  infusorials  were 
in  the  field  of  ?iew.  The  odor  was  slight- 
ly sour.  The  appearance  of  No.  4  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  of  about  80  diam- 
eters, was  remarkable  as  contrasted  with 
No.  3.  The  latter  presented  amass  of 
infusiorial  life,  mycelia  and  budding 
spores ;  no  starch-cells  could  be  detected, 
as  they  had  been  completely  destroyed  by 
fermentation.    The  odor  was  yery  bad. 

The  Ohio  specimen  rotted  much  quicker 
under  the  influence  of  peronospora  ir^fes- 
tans  than  it  did  under  that  of  torula  fungus 
favored  by  the  action  of  sugar  in  No.  4. 

The  Santa  Fd  specimen  in  No.  2  re 
sisted  the  peronospora  fungus  better  than 
it  did  the  torula  in  No.  4 ;  but  by  the 
use  of  either  of  these  fungi  the  tendency 
of  any  variety  of  the  potato  to  resist  fun- 
gus action  may  be  easily  decided.  The 
test  is  simple  and  may  be  applied  by  any 
farmer,  and  thus  potatoes  may  be  chosen 
for  seed  which  shall  be  able  to  resist  the 
destructive  fermentation  known  as  the 
potato  disease. 

Mr.  Taylor  adds :  "  Since  the  preceding 
experiments  were  made,  other  northern 
and  eastern  varieties  have  been  tested  by 
fungoid  solutions  in  con trost  with  some 
of  the  New  Mexican  varieties,  giving  like 
results ;  clearly  demonstrating  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Santa  Fe  potatoes  over  all 
others  thus  far  examined  in  respect  to 
their  powers  of  resisting  fungoid  and  in- 
fusorial action.** 

HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  MARCH  TO  KHIVA. 
A  BODY  of  Russian  troops  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Markosoff  endured  extra- 
ordinary hardships  while  on  the  march 
to  Khiva  from  Krosnovodsk,  a  port  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  The  following  account  ot 
this  march  is  taken  from  the  French  pe- 
riodical **  La  Nature."  After  unparalleled 
difficulties,  says  **  La  Nature,"  Colonel 
Markosoff  came  to  some  good  wells.  But 
still  there  remained  six  days'  march  over 
the  desert  before  he  could  reach  the  wells 
of  Orta  Kin,  whence  he  could  easily  make 
his  way  to  Khiva.  The  Russians  took  up 
the  line  of  maioh  for  Orta  Kin  on  the  16di 


of  April,  after  having  taken  every  mea- 
sure dictated  by  prudence ;  not  only  did 
each  soldier  take  a  small  supply  of  water, 
but  also  the  camels  belonging  to  the  ex- 
pedition were  loaded  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  casks.  The  ration  of  the  men  was 
fixed  at  four  bottles  per  diem,  and  that  of 
the  horses  at  six  quarts.  Bat  the  atmos- 
phere vras  so  dry  and  the  evaporation  so 
active  during  this  portion  of  the  march, 
that  the  water  in  the  casks  decreased  at  a 
fearful  rate,  says  the  official  account. 
On  the  I8th  the  casks,  which  at  the  start 
had  contained  somewhat  over  thirteen 
gallons  each,  held  only  about  9  4  gallons. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  was  excessive,  the 
temperature  exceeding  55  deg.  Reaumur 
(or  155  deg.  Fahr.)  according  to  the  offi- 
cial report;  how  much  higher  it  rose 
cannot  be  ascertained,  for  the  thermome- 
ters were  graded  only  to  55  deg.  R^a- 
mur,  and  burst  after  that  point  was 
reached. 

On  the  third  day,  April  19,  this  fearful 
temperature  reappearing.  Colonel  Mar- 
kosoff saw  it  would  be  madness  to  persist 
in  marching  on  to  Khiva,  so  he  determined 
to  retrace  his  footsteps.  Measures  were 
also  taken  to  have  water  at  liand  for  the 
men  at  all  times.  But  the  entire  com- 
mand would  doubtless  have  perished, 
were  it  not  that  the  scouts  discovered 
some  wells.  The  march  to  Khiva  was 
definitively  relinquished  and  the  troops 
returned  to  Krosnovodsk. 

A  Russian  officer  writes  as  follovrs  to 
the  **  Invalide  Russe  "  :  **  To-day  we  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  that  burning,  suf- 
focating wind,  to  which  M.  Vambdry 
gives  the  name  of  t^>bady  and  which  is  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  the  traveller  on 
the  steppes.  It  raises  enormous  masses 
of  incandescent  sand,  changes  entirely  the 
aspect  of  the  sand-hiUs,  and  buries  whole 
caravans.  After  crossing  the  Amoa- 
Daria  and  a  portion  of  the  oasis  of  Khiva 
— a  distance  of  sixty  versts  (forty  miles) — 
this  wind  is  now  blowing  here  in  the  city 
of  Khiva.  In  the  glare  of  the  sun  the 
heat  is  insupportable  to-day  with  the 
temperature  at  35  deg.  Reaumur  (110  deg. 
Fahr.)  ;  one  can  scarcely  breathe  except 
in  the  houses  with  high  ceilings  and  with 
the  shutters  closed.  The  natives  say  tliat 
it  will  be  still  hotter  later  in  the  season." 


THE  "  HOMING  "  FACULTY. 

In  the  oonzse  of  the  iUBcoasion  regard- 
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Ing  the  "  homing  "  faculty  of  certain  ani- 
mal, Mr.  Wallace  couununicated  to 
*'  Nature  *'  an  instance  of  a  dog  finding 
his  master  fi^e  months  after  having  been 
lo«t,  and  in  a  bou-se  which  the  latter  had 
never  even  seen  before  the  loss  of  the  dog ; 
and  he  asks,  '*  Could  it  have  obtained  in- 
forma tiun  from  other  dogs?"  Another 
writer,  Mr.  George  J.  Romanes,  now 
brings  forward  an  instance  where  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  from  one  dog  to 
another  :  A  Skye  terrier  was  asleep  in  a 
room  while  his  son  lay  upon  a  wall  sep- 
srating  the  door-yard  from  the  street.  A 
large  mongrel  dog  passed  along  the  road, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  old  dog  awoke 
and  went  sleepily  down  stairs.  When  he 
appeared  on  the  door-step  the  younger 
dog  ran  up  to  him,  and  the  heads  of  the 
two  came  in  contact  for  a  moment  '*  with 
amotion  between  a  rub  and  a  butt** — a 
gesture  which  dogs  invariably  employ, 
according  to  the  author,  in  communicat- 
ing information  to  one  another.  At  once 
the  old  dog*s  manner  became  greatly  ani- 
mated, and  clearing  the  wall  together  the 
two  animals  ran  down  the  road  together 
in  pur«4utt  of  the  mongrel,  though  the  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit  hod  not  from  the 
first  been  in  sight. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  periodical 
makes  a  large  contribution  of  facts  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  **  fac- 
ulty of  direction.*'  This  writer  is  him- 
self possessed  of  such  a  faculty,  for  when 
travelling  in  the  '*  bush  "  he  finds  that  he 
never  lojes  the  distinct  perception  of  the 
direction  in  which  his  home,  or  camp,  or 
atarting-pouit  for  the  day,  is  situated.  In 
endeavoring  to  analyxe  this  feeling,  he 
has  come  to  the  clear  perception  that  it 
depends  on  an  unconscious  action  of  the 
memory,  which  thus  records  the  altera- 
tions of  the  courses  he  has  followed,  and 
which  he  could  by  an  effort  of  memory  re- 
aall.  He  adds  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years'  experience  he  has  never 
found  the  faculty  at  fault.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  give  instances  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle finding  their  way  hoihe  by  the  most 
direct  route  through  trackless  wilder- 
nesses. In  such  oases  neither  sight  nor 
smell  can  be  supposed  to  assist  the  ani- 
mal in  finding  its  way  home,  and  the 
writer  therefore  judges  that  the  most  sat- 
Mustory  exphination  of  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found  in  Darwin's  '*  faculty  of 
direction,"  a  fiicnl^  which  is  undoubt- 


edly possessed  by  man,  and  which  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  pertain  to  brutes 
also. 

PRESERVATION  OF  MILK. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  **  American  Ar- 
tisan "  for  the  following  account  of  a  new 
process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Earchofer,  for  preserving  milk.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  invention  (patented)  is  to  sub- 
ject milk  to  such  a  treatment  that,  with- 
out altering  its  elements  or  taste,  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, it  may  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
state  for  several  months  without  change, 
except  the  rising  of  cream,  whether  it  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  rest  or  subject  to  con- 
stant movement,  as  in  sea  voyages.  If 
this  object  be  accomplished,  the  invention 
is  a  most  important  one,  as  condensed 
milk  is  not  in  favor  with  most  people 
when  used  directly  as  an  article  of  food, 
although  it  is  excellent  when  used  in 
cookery  or  fur  tea  and  coffee.  In  Mr. 
Kirchofer^s  process  the  milk,  fresh  drawn 
from  the  cow,  is  placed  in  cans  or  bot- 
tles, which  are  filled  as  nearly  full  as  pos- 
sible, and  immediately  corked  tightly  or 
hermetically  sealed. 

The  cans  or  bottles  are  then  placed  in  a 
bath  of  water,  heated  to  the  same  temper- 
ature as  the  milk,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  water  beneath 
and  around,  but  not  over  them.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  bath  is  then 
slowly  raised  to  between  160  and  170 
deg.  Fahr.  The  water  is  kept  at  this 
temperature  for  a  greater  or  less  length 
of  time,  according  to  the  period  during 
which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  milk. 
One  hour  will,  it  is  claimed,  preserve  the 
milk  four  or  five  weeks.  Five  hours' 
heating  is  enough  for  eight  months  or  a 
year. 

The  fire  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  bath 
allowed  to  cool  down  slowly,  after  which 
the  cans  are  withdrawn  and  the  operation 
is  completed.  An  essential  condition  of 
success  in  this  process  is  that  the  vessels 
designed  to  contain  the  milk  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  milk 
itself  pure  and  unadulterated.  If  the 
temperature  be  rai5?ed  above  the  degree 
indicated,  the  milk  acquires  a  cooked 
taste. 


SCIENCE  AND  MORAL  ORDER. 

Week  a  deputation  firom  tha  French 
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Association  Tisited  the  Prehistoric  Station 
at  Sulutre,  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet,  and  some  speeches 
were  made  d  la  mode  an^laise,  M. 
Charles  Boysset  said :  *'  Science  has  no  fear 
for  dissent  or  for  heresy.  She  collects 
facts  eagerly,  steadily,  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  labors  of  one  investigator 
being  added  to  those  of  another,  the  spec- 
ulations of  one  coalescing  with  those  of 
aoether,  in  virtue  of  a  necessary  and  ad- 
mfrable  solidarity.  Then ,  from  these  facts 
patiently  observed^  brought  together,  co- 
ordinated, classified,  science  deduces  a 
law^  a  positive  law,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  reality,  of  truth  itself. 

**  Now  after  these  grand  laws,  these 
grand  conceptions  have  once  been  discover- 
ed and  formulated,  whether  in  the  domain 
of  purely  mathematical  speculation,  or  in 
those  of  sidereal  physics,  terrestrial  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  or  biology,  they  defy,  I  re- 
peat, criticism  or  heresy ;  they  command 
the  adhesion  of  all  minds,  high  and  low ; 
they  join  in  indissoluble  union,  not  only 
brother  with  brother,  friend  with  friend, 
but  stranger  with  stranger,  even  enemy 
with  enemy.  They  form  a  kind  of  strong 
and  manly  communion,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  phantoms  and  chi- 
meras. In  short,  here  is  the  new  dogma 
which,  dismissing  phantasms,  reserves 
all  its  homage  for  those  indestructible 
ideas  which  determine  the  everlasting  re- 
lations of  things,  and  which  are  them- 
selves the  everlasting  and  absolute  truth. 

*'  Thus  science  alone,  without  resorting 
to  repressive  measures,  or  pitiful  artifices, 
or  corruption  or  violence,  can  bring  about 
mental  and  social  cohesion.  Some  emi- 
nent intellect  recognizes  for  the  first  time 
and  formulates  some  new  truth,  and  at 
once  communicates  his  discovery  to  the 
ilite  of  science ;  it  may  then,  by  the  aid  of 
a  rational  popular  education,  make  its 
way  slowly  but  surely  to  the  masses,  and 
serve  not  only  to  add  to  their  intelligence, 
to  their  collective  force,  but  to  promote 
concord  and  harmony  among  them. 

**  Yes,  science  alone  can  set  upon  a  firm 
basis  moral  order — that  moral  order  so 
childishly  and  so  dangerously  sought  for 
in  old  methods  of  expression,  in  defunct 
doctrines,  in  superannuated  and  fossil 
dogmas,  which  some  people  undertake  to 
exhume  to-day  with  infinite  labor." 

The  Abb^  Ducrost  spoke  as  follows :  "  I 
represent  the  ancient  dogmas  here.    Still, 


I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  disowned  by 
any  of  my  superiors  in  the  hierarchy 
wtien  I  say  that  whenever  the  savants 
offer  any  truth  in  the  order  of  nature, 
fully  established  and  truly  incontestable, 
it  will  not  be  contrary  to  my  faith.  As 
questions  touching  the  origin  of  man 
have  been  raised,  allow  me  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  celebrated  M.  Lehir,  Kenan's 
master :  '  There  is  no  Biblical  chro- 
nology.' The  savants  will  do  us  a  ser- 
vice by  helping  us  to  determine  it." 


RESEABCHES   ON    SPONTANEOUS    GEN- 
ERATION. 

In  a  paper  entitled  ''Researches  on  the 
Life  History  of  a  Cercomonnd,"  published 
in  the  '*  Microscopical  Journal,"  Messrs. 
Dallinger  and  Drysdale  give  the  results 
of  some  very  careful  observations  on  the 
subject  of  abiogenesis.  The  authors  state 
that  they  have  cautiously  examined,  some- 
times during  as  long  a  period  as  fourteen 
days,  a  peculiar  monad,  hitherto  unde- 
scribed,  but  which  is  under  some  circum- 
stances developed  in  enormous  quantities 
in  the  fluid  resulting  from  the  maceration 
of  the  head  of  the  cod.  This  form  passes 
through  a  remarkable  series  of  chungen, 
each  of  which  might  be  taken  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  form,  were  not 
its  evolution  perfectly  regular.  While 
working  on  this  they  observed  a  second 
form,  which  possessed  only  one  flngellum 
(whip-slmped  appendage)  instead  of  two. 
When  mature,  this  form  multiplies  by 
fission  for  a  period  extending  from 
two  to  eight  days ;  it  then  l)ecomes  pe- 
culiarly amoeboid,  two  individuals  co- 
alesce, slowly  increase  in  size,  and  be- 
come a  tightly  distended  cyst.  The  q^st 
bursts,  and  incalculable  hosts  of  immeas- 
urably small  sporules  are  poured  out  as 
if  in  a  viscid  fluid  and  densely  packed  ; 
these  are  scattered,  slowly  enlarge,  ac- 
quire flngella,  become  active,  attain  rap- 
idly the  parent  form,  and  once  more  in- 
crea.«?e  by  fis.**ion. 

Experiments  were  next  made  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  heat.  An  ordinary 
slide  containing  adult  forms  and  .sporules, 
covered  in  the  usual  way,  was  in  seven 
separate  instances  placed  in  a  dry  heat 
which  was  raised  to  250  deg.  Fahr.  The 
slide  was  then  slowly  cooled,  and  dis- 
tilled water  added,  which  was  taken  up 
by  capillary  attraction.  On  examination 
all  the  adult  forms were^bsoluteL/  de* 
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Btroyed,  and  no  spore  ooald  be  definitely 
identified.  After  being  kept  moist  in  the 
^^wing  stage  for  some  hours  and  watch- 
ed under  the  microscope,  gelatinous 
points  were  seen  in  two  out  of  the  seven 
eases,  which  were  recognized  as  exactly 
like  an  early  stage  of  the  developing 
^>orule,  and  by  careful  watching  thene 
were  observed  to  attain  the  small  flagel- 
late state. 

AK  ANCIENT  DOLBOCN. 
An  antiquarian  discovery  of  some  in- 
terest has  lately  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Caranda,  department  of  Aisne,  France. 
In  1878  some  of  the  stones  of  a  dolmen 
were  found  covered  over  with  earth,  and 
an  effort  was  at  once  made  to  disinter 
the  monument,  but,  for  some   reason, 
without  success.     During  the   present 
year  M.  Fr6d^ric  Moreau  took  the  mat 
ter  in  hand,  and  has  succeeded  in  laying 
bare  the  entire  structnre.    With  consid- 
erable difficulty  he  set  up  again  in  their 
places  the  fallen  stones  of  the  dolmen, 
and  carefully  cleaned  out  the  earth  with 
which  it  was  filled.    Buried  beneath  the 
flagstones  which  formed  the  floor  jof  the 
monument,  M.  Moreau  found  a  skull  and 
the  greater  part  of  a  skeleton,  which 
mnjt  have  lain  there  since  prehistoric 
times.     He   found  also,  in   connection 
with  these  remains,  sundry  implements, 
among  which  we  may  name  a  pin  made 
of  stag's  or  roebuck's  horn,  lance  and 
arrow  tips,  and  a  large,  neatly  chipped 
flint  knife.    All  these  objects,  which  pos- 
sess considerable  interest  for  man's  his- 
tory, are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  Caranda  dolmen  stands  on  the  top 
of  a  circular  eminence,  at  the  base  of 
which   flows   the    little   stream  of  the 
Onrcq,  which  is  here  near  its  source. 
The  structure  is  in  form  an  oblong  paral- 
lelogram, about  lOi  feet  long  by  OJ  wide, 
and  6i  high.    It  lies  east  and  west,  the 
entrance  being  in  the  east  end.    The  door 
was  a  movable  slab  which  leaned  on  each 
side  against  a  pilaster  set  op  for  that 
purpose.    There  is  a  sort  of  open  vesti- 
bule at  the  east  end,  these  pilasters  being 
set  up  somewhat  less  than  three  feet  back 
of  that  extremity  of  the  side  walls.    The 
south  wall  consists  of  four  stones,  the 
north  of  six,  the  west  of  only  one ;  the 
east,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  and  the 
door.    The  whole  would  appear  to  have 
been  roofed  over  with  seversd  large  slabs. 


Around  the  dolmen,  and  on  the  same 
eminence,  some  ancient  graves  have  been 
discovered,  in  which  occur  a  number  of 
flint  implements;  but  they  belong  to 
more  recent  times,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fiust  that  iron  weapons,  pottery,  and  other 
ol^ects  are  found  in  company  with  the 
human  remains. 

CAST-JBON  YEBSUS  STEEL  OUNS. 
ExpxRDiXNTs  recently  made  in  Belgium 
to  test  the  relative  strength  of  Krupp 
steel  guns  and  guns  of  cast  iroh  strength- 
ened with  rings  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  latter. 
The  steel  gun  used  in  these  experiments 
had  cost  103,000  francs,  and  would  cost  at 
present  prices  134,000,  while  the  cost  of 
the  cast-iron  gun  strengthened  with  rings 
was  17,0u0  francs,  or  only  about  one- 
seventh  the  price  of  the  Krupp  gun. 
The  cast-iron  gun,  afler  firing 553  rounds, 
was  considered  to  be  almost  in  as  good 
condition  as  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
while  the  steel  gun,  afler  150  shots,  was 
not  a  little  ii\jured.  The  commissioners 
reported  the  following  injuries:  1.  An 
enlargement  of  the  bore,  a  serious  mat- 
ter ;  2.  Deep  scratches  along  the  bore, 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  during  tlie 
experiments  the  workmen  of  Herr  Krupp 
were  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  cer- 
tain repairs  of  the  gun.  The  two  guns 
tested  were  of  the  same  calibre  and  their 
rifling  precisely  similar,  the  weight  of 
the  projectile  being  275  lbs.,  and  the  ini- 
tial velocity  in  both  vras  about  1,300  feet 
per  second.  It  is  further  stated  that  in 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, where  numbers  of  experiments 
have  been  made  With  ringed  cast-iron 
cannon  of  9and  11  inches  diameter,  with- 
out once  having  burst,  these  guns  have 
been  adopted  for  the  navy  and  for  the 
coast  defences. 

TILGHMAN'S  PATENT  SAND  BLAST. 

One  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  was  by  W.  E. 
Newton,  C.  E.,  on  Tilghman's  sand  blast, 
an  Ar.ierican  invention  which  attracts 
much  attention  in  Europe.  This  inven- 
tion is  based  upon* the  principle  that  if 
grains  of  sharp  sand  be  driven  with  a 
certain  velocity  against  a  hard  surface, 
such  as  glass,  iron,  stone,  or  wood,  that 
surface  will  be  gradually  cut  away.    If 

now  a  portion  of  the  surface  ^5p 
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the  blast  be  protected  bj  a  corering  of 
soft  and  elastic  material,  only  theexp«ied 
parts  will  be  cut  away  by  the  impact  of 
the  mnd. 

In  Ti1ghman*s  process  a  stream  of  sand 
is  fed  into  a  jet  or  current  of  Hteam  or  air 
80  as  to  acquire  a  high  velocity,  and 
then  directed  on  the  surfiice  to  be  cut. 
In  the  stone-cutting  machine  now  in  op- 
eration at  the  International  Exhibition, 
London,  the  sand  is  introduced  by  a  cen- 
tral iron  tube.  This  tube  is  about  |  in. 
bore,  and  the  steam  Issues  through  an 
annular  passage  (7-16  in.  extenial  and 
6-19  in.  internal  diameter)  surrounding 
the  Hand  tube.  A  tuba  of  chilled  cast 
iron  6  in.  long  and  7-lG  bare  is  fixed  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  hteam  passage,  and 
serrcs  as  the  gun  or  tube  in  which  the 
steam  mixes  with  the  sand  and  imparts 
velocity  to  it.  The  central  sand  tube  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  and 
funnel  with  a  box  containing  dry  sand, 
and  the  outer  annular  tube  is  connected 
by  another  flexible  tube  with  a  steam 
boiler. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  Steam  of 
about  sixty  pounds  per  square  inch  Ls  turned 
on,  and  rushes  with  great  velocity  through 
the  steam  tube  into  the  annular  tube  of 
the  iixjector ;  this  causes  a  suction  of  air 
through  the  central  tube  and  the  flexible 
pipe  and  funnel  leading  to  the  sand  box. 
About  a  pint  of  sand  per  minute  is  driven 
by  the  annular  jet  of  steam  through  the 
gun,  thereby  acquiring  a  high  velocity, 
and  then  strikes  upon  the  stone. 

To  cut  an  ornament  or  inscription  in 
relief  upon  a  flat  surface  of  stone,  a  pat- 
tern of  iron  is  fastened  to  the  stone  so 
that  it  cannot  be  blown  away  by  the 
steam.  The  movable  jet  pipe  is  made  to 
traverse  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  is 
placed  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches.  Ordi- 
narily a  square  foot  of  surface  can  thus 
be  travelled  over  in  eight  minutes ;  if  it  is 
Portland  stone,  it  will  be  cut  4-10  in. 
deep ;  if  of  marble  or  glass,  1-5 ;  and  if 
of  granite,  1-10. 

The  **  gun  **  or  tube,  which  is  the  name 
the  iqjector  is  called,  and  in  which  the 
sand  receives  its  velocity  from  the  steam, 
is  the  only  part  of  the  apparatus  which 
shows  any  considerable  wear.  Its  dura- 
bility depends  npon  the  hardness  of  its 
metal  and  the  accuracy  with  which  its 
axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  steam  jet. 
It  is  made  of  white  iron  cast  in  iron 


moulds,  weighs  abont  one  pound,  and  f!ts 
into  a  sleeve  on  the  steam  jet  so  as  to  be 
readily  replaced.  A  good  specimen  has 
lasted  thirty  hours  constant  work,  and 
was  then  worn  to  about  |  in.  bore,  so  that 
the  cutting  effect  of  the  sand  was  found 
to  be  somewhat  diminished.  The  sand 
employed  is  of  the  ordinary  quality  osed 
fjr  sawing  stone,  the  harder  and  sharper 
the  better.  In  cutting  hard  rock  about 
one- ten  th  of  the  sand  is  reduced  t* » powder, 
but  the  rest  can  be  again  used.  Small 
shot,  or  grains  of  cost  iron  of  about  one« 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (used 
in  place  of  the  sand) ,  have  been  fuund  to 
cut  granite  more  rapidly,  probably  be> 
cause  they  are  not  broken  by  the  shock, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  blow  is  thus 
expended  in  disintegrating  the  stone  in« 
stead  of  being  partly  wasted  in  crushing 
the  grains  of  sand.  The  familiar  fact 
that  particles  of  matter  in  rapid  motion 
will  wear  away  substances  much  harder 
than  themselves,  is  well  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  experiments.  Common  quarts 
sand,  driven  by  steam  of  sixty  pounds 
pressure,  will  cut  steel  files  and  crystals 
of  corundum  and  ruby,  and  even  black 
diamond,  though  the  last  will  be  acted  on 
but  very  slowly. 

BRITISH  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
In  Great  Britain  the  death  rate  is  esti- 
mated as  fully  one- third  higher  than  it 
would  be  if  our  existing  knowledge  of 
the  chief  causes  of  disease  were  reason* 
ably  well  applied  throaghout  the  coun- 
try. Oiptain  Doughis  (3alton  asserts 
that  there  is  a  yearly  average  of  190,000 
deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
causes  which  may  be  termed  preventible  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  individuals  attacked  by 
these  preventible  diseases  recover,  and 
that  only  a  small  proportion  die,  it  is  op- 
pressive to  think  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  human  suffering  and  waste  of  human 
life  which  these  figures  represent. 
Among  urban  populations  the  deaths 
average  2>  per  1,000  ;  among  rural  pop- 
ulations, 17  per  1,000.  At  the  beginnbg 
of  the  present  century  the  population  of 
London  was  under  a  million,  and  no  oth- 
er town  exceeded  100,000.  There  were 
only  five  towns  having  over  60,000  in- 
habitants. Now  London  has  over  three 
and  a  quarter  millions,  and  there  are 
over  40  towns  with  a  population  exceed- 
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ing  50,000,  of  which  17  exceed  100,000 
inhabiuiDts. 

From  a  very  careful  analysU  of  the  de- 
tails of  1,000  town  families  and  1,000 
country  famiUes,  Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton  lias 
found  that  a  town  population  supplies  to 
the  next  generatiou  only  three-quarters 
the  number  of  adults  supplied  by  an 
equally  numerous  country  population, 
and  that  in  two  generations  the  adult 
grandchildren  of  artisan  townsfolk  are 
little  more  tlmn  half  as  numerous  as  those 
of  laboring  people  who  live  in  healthy 
country  districts.  Yet  the  sanitary  con- 
dition even  of  the  rural  districts  is  very 
fiir  from  perfect,  and  Captain  Galton  says 
that  **  the  majority  of  cottages  which  ex- 
ist in  rural  parishes  are  deficient  in  al- 
most every  requisite  that  should  consti- 
tute a  home  fur  a  Christian  family  in  a 
civilized  community." 

A  MUD  VOLCANO. 

A  CORRESPOKDEXT  of  the  London 
*•  Times  "  describes  a  singular  phenome- 
non, the  **  bursting"  of  an  Irish  bog. 
The  bog  in  question  is  situated  about 
three  miles  east  of  Dunmore  (Galway). 
The  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  bog 
was  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  that  of  the  water  at  Dun- 
more  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  On 
Wednesday,  October  1,  a  farmer  living 
on  the  CoiTabel  rivulet,  near  the  bog, 
was  digging  his  potatoes,  when  he  sud- 
denly observed  a  brown  mass  slowly  ap- 
proaching him.  He  lefl  his  spade  in  the 
ground  and  went  for  the  neighbors ;  on 
his  retam  the  mass,  which  was  the  mov- 
ing bog,  had  half  covered  his  potato 
field  and  completely  hidden  from  sight 
his  field  of  grain.  This  was  but  the 
commencement;  since  then  the  bog  has 
oontinaed  to  advance  in  a  rolling  mass, 
continuing  its  course  right  down  the  val- 
ley to  Dunmore,  burying  on  its  way  three 
fiwm-houses,  and  covering  at  lea.<«t  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  pasture  and 
arable  limd  to  a  depth  in  some  places  of 
six  feet. 

The  source  of  the  disaster  presents  a 
wonderful  appearance.  The  subsidence 
at  the  discharging  point  cannot  be  less 
than  about  thirty-five  feet.  The  extent 
of  the  bog  affected  is  most  clearly  defined 
by  a  series  of  black  crevasses,  where  the 
upper  crust  of  the  bog  has,  by  subsidence 
bebw,  been  torn  asunder.  The  whole 
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assumes  the  form  of  a  crater  half  a  mile 
in  diameter.  The  writer  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  picked  his  way  to  the  cen- 
tre, where  he  found  the  brown  liquid  bog 
boiling  out  like  a  stream  of  lava,  and 
feeding  the  moving  mass  in  the  valley 
below.  At  the  point  where  the  bog 
burst,  the  turf  banks  were  forced  over 
and  round  on  either  side,  and  assumed 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  moraines. 

LIQUEFACTION  OP  OASES. 
Wood  charcoal  has  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing its  own  weight  of  chlorine  gas. 
This  property  of  charcoal  may  be  turned 
to  account  in  bringing  about  the  lique- 
faction of  chlorine.  We  take  from  the 
'*  Comptes  Rendus  "  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy the  substance  of  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject by  M.  Melsens : 

Take  a  Faraday  a  tnbe,  but  with  one  of  the 
arms  of  tlie  sipliou  very  short;  All  the  lonsr  arm 
with  charcoal  saturated  witli  chloriuo,  and  seal 
up  botli  euds.  Now  immerse  the  long  arm  of 
tiie  tube  in  boiling  water,  and  the  short  end  In 
a  freezing  mixtu  ret  A  considerable  quantity  of 
the  chlorine  will  bo  driven  out  of  the  charcoal, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  high  pressure  thus  ob- 
toined  tlie  gas  will  become  liquid  in  the  shorter 
arm.  By  this  process  tlie  autlior  has  got  sev- 
eral cnbic  inches  of  pure  liquid  dilorlne. 

On  raising  the  tube  out  of  the  baths  the 
liquid  clilorine  commences  to  boil,  and  the  gaa 
thus  developed  is  again  absorlied  b^'  the  char- 
coal, the  short  arm  in  the  mean  time  l>ecoming 
covered  with  fh>8t  These  phenomena  may  be 
repeated  any  nnmlier  of  times.  Simihur  experi- 
ments tiave  been  made  on  the  liqnefhction  of 
sundry  othor  gases  absorbed  by  carbon  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  disengaged  at  temi>era- 
tures  not  above  212  deg  Fahr ,  such  as  ammonia, 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphydrio  acid,  bromhydrio 
acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  cyanogen. 

The  author*s  observations  on  the  ther- 
mic effects  resulting  from  the  saturation 
of  charcoal  with  certain  liquids  are  also 
very  interesting.  Thus  on  immersing 
charcoal  in  liquid  bromine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  part  to  7,  the  temperature  rose 
about  50  deg.,  only  from  5  to  10  grammes 
of  charcoal  being  used.  He  further  finds 
that  volatile  liquids  which  are  thus  con- 
densed in  the  pores  of  charcoal — such  as 
bromine,  cyanhydric  acid,  sulphide  of 
carbon,  common  ether,  and  alcohol — are 
only  partially  expelled,  at  common  pres- 
sure, even  with  a  temperature  of  212  deg. 
Fahr^  A  tube  containing  charcoal  sat- 
urated with  alcohol  (which  boils  at  173 
deg.  Fahr.)  will  not  distil  any^  that  j 
liquid  at  112  deg.  Fahr.    tized  by  LjOOgle 
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QUACKERY  IX  FBANCB. 
France  offen  a  gloomy  proepeot  to  the 
medical  man.  Ail  manner  of  diseases 
are  there  daily  cared  by  miracalons  wa- 
ters and  by  prayer ;  but,  as  though  the 
native  supply  of  curative  agencies  was  in- 
sufficient, a  generous  American,  a  party 
by  the  name  of  Strong,  transfers  to  that 
fitvored  land  his  thaumaturgio  powers. 
The  number  of  patients  who  ^isit  M. 
Strong,  says  *'La  France  M^dicale,"  grows 
larger  from  day  to  day.  Every  morning 
sufferers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  paraly- 
tics, who  are  possessed  of  a  blind  faith, 
and  who  believe  in  the  efficapy  of  the 
American  healer's  touch,  may  be  seen 
wending  their  way  to  his  lodgings  (in 
Marsei lies) .  A  restaurateur  of  the  neigh- 
borhood lias  opened  a  tabU  d'hdte  for  the 
paralytics  who  come  to  see  M.  Strong, 
and  who  are  ready  enough  to  recuperate 
a  little  previous  to  visiting  the  ante-cham- 
ber of  him  they  call  their  savior.  It  is  a 
curious  spectacle  to  see  the  table  sur- 
rounded by  persons  most  of  whom  cannot 
wait  on  themselves,  and  who  have  to  be 
spoon-fed  like  babies.  Each  patient  brings 
a  flagon  of  pure  water,  which  M.  Strong 
magnetizes,  and  which  then  becomes  a 
sovereign  medicine. 


THE  ITALIAN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tfli  '*  Men  of  Science  Association  '*  of 
Italy  held  its  first  sessions  at  Pisa  in  1837. 
having  been  called  together  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
The  Association  soon  became  an  object  of 
mistrust  and  abhorrence  to  the  Papal,  the 
Bourbon,  and  other  Italian  governments, 
who  saw  in  it  an  engine  of  political  and 
social  agitation.  Annual  meetings  were 
held  regularly  until  1803,  when  it  was 
voted  that  the  next  plaoe  of  meeting 
should  be  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  At  that 
time  the  Eternal  City  was  the  stronghold 
of  obscurantism,  and  it  required  no  little 
fiiith  on  the  part  of  men  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence to  appoint  their  rendeivous  there. 
But  on  the  3Jth  of  October,  1873,  the  As- 
sociation opened  its  sessions  in  a  hall  of 
the  Capitol.  Count  Mansiani,  formerly 
the  Pope's  Prime  Minister,  read  a  speech, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  past  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Association,  and  hinted  that 
science,  which  in  the  evil  days  of  old  Italy 
had  been  a  means,  should  now,  upon  the 
happy  emancipation  of  the  country,  be- 
come an  end,  as  the  oountry  on  its  revival 


finds  the  first  rank  in  arms,  in  wealth,  in 
industry,  and  enterprise,  already  filled  by 
other  nations,  and  all  that  the  old  mis- 
tress of  the  world  could  now  confidently 
aspire  to  can  only  be  success  in  those  in- 
tellectual pursuits  for  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  especially  fitted,  both  by  its  na- 
tive instincts  and  by  its  glorious  tradi- 
tions. 

IBON  MINES  OF  STATEN  ISLAND. 

With  regard  to  the  iron  mines  of  Stat- 
en  Island,  the  '*  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal"  reports  that  within  the  past 
few  years  large  deposits  of  very  superior 
ore  have  been  opened,  and  mining  opera- 
tions are  at  the  present  time  being  car- 
ried on  extennively.  The  ore  consists  of 
both  hematite  and  magnetite,  and  is 
found  in  strata  and  pockets,  at  an  aver- 
age depth  of  seven  feet,  and  extends  from 
this  point  to  the  serpentine  rock,  at  a 
depth  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet. 
The  formations  are  remarkable,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  mine  says  that  in  a 
mining  experience  of  many  years  he  has 
found  nothing  at  all  resembling  them. 
There  are  no  surface  indications,  and  con- 
sequently most  of  the  operations  of  the 
miners  are  governed  by  specu  lation .  O  w- 
ing  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  ore,  a 
drift  in  almost  any  direction  is  pretty  oer^ 
tain  to  yield  satisfactory  results. 

The  ores  are  washed  in  a  Bradford 
vrasher,  having  a  capacity  for  cleaning 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day,  and 
are  conveyed  directly  from  the  mine  to 
the  docks  of  the  company  nt  West  New 
Brighton,  and  thence  shipped  mainly  to 
Poughkeepsieand  Albany,  realiiing  about 
five  dollars  per  ton.  The  company,  since 
the  commencement  of  operations,  have 
taken  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  ore,  which  has  yielded  about  sixty 
per  cent,  of  superior  iron,  and  entirely 
free  from  phosphorus.  This  iron  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

The  "  Gas-Light  Journal "  puts  the 
very  timely  question.  Why  may  not  a 
petroleodua  come  all  the  way  to  New 
York,  and  thus  save  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  oil  at  the  seaboard  7  In  the 
oil  regions  there  are  already  675  miles 
of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  to 
shipping  points  on  the  Alleghany  Valley 
Railroad.  ^.^-^-^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Tbb  area  of  British  India  is  in  round 
nomben  one  million  square  miles,  and 
the  population  ayerages  two  hundred 
souls  to  the  square  mile. 

Tbx  water-supply  of  Boston  is  greatly 
diminished  by  incrustations  on  the  inside 
of  the  pipes.  Thus  a  three-inch  pipe  that 
has  been  laid  ten  years  becomes  reduced 
to  two  inches,  and  six-inch  mains  to  five 
and  four  inches.  A  pipe  of  three-inch 
bore  was  lately  taken  up  in  Beacon  street, 
which  was  fiUed  with  solid  rust. 

A  WRiTXR  in  '*  Iron  **  states  that  malle- 
able iron  was  well  known  and  widely  used 
four  thousand  years  ago  and  probably  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  The  manufiictore 
of  cast  iron  is  more  modem,  but  from  cer- 
tain passages  in  Aristotle  it  is  belieyed  to 
hBJ9  been  carried  on  as  early  as  his  time. 

Im  Cairo  gas  pipes  haTO  been  laid  down 
in  all  the  principal  streets,  and  these  are 
better  lighted  than  those  of  some  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  Good  water  is  also  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city.  An  artifi- 
cial lake  has  been  formed  in  a  ftshionable 
part  of  the  city,  which  was  formdrly 
traTersed  by  an  offimsire  ditch. 

AGxKBTAN  physician  has  obserred  that 
among  populations  dwelling  at  a  high 
defatlon  above  the  level  of  the  sea  cases 
(€  consumption  are  very  rare,  while  on 
the  other  hand  cases  of  pneumonia  are  very 
frequent.  Having  bestowed  attention 
alro  upon  the  therapeutic  effects  of  a 
change  of  altitude,  he  comes  to  the  oon- 
duvion  chat  a  given  increase  of  altitude 
produces  always  the  same  effisct,  whatever 
the  altitude  of  the  starting-point. 

Thb  Ruasian  Steamship  and  Railway 
Company  announce  that  they  have  found 
naphtha  very  advantageous  for  steam 
generation  in  locomotives.  The  material 
employed  l^  the  company  is  the  crude  oil 
from  the  Caucasian  and  Volga  regions, 
and  the  amount  consumed  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  coal  by  weight.  The  arrange- 
ment for  burning  naphtha  is  such  that  no 
diiiculty  will  be  experienced  in  substitut- 
ing another  for  coal  consumption  in  place 
of  it,  should  it  be  found  desirable  to  do  so. 

A  mtw  sect  was  recently  discovered  in 
Roflsia,  the  Seraphinovski,  so  called  after 
their  founder.  Father  Seraphinus.  The 
divoleeBy  who  were  chiefly  females,  held 


two  cardinal  points  of  doctrine  and  prao* 
tioe,  vii.,  implicit  belief  in  Seraphinus, 
and  the  use*of  the  tonsure.  The  astute 
leader  had  a  half-brother  who  dealt  in 
coiffures,  and  priest  *and  barber  drove  a 
very  pretty  trade  in  the  tresses  sacrificed 
by  the  devotees.  The  worthy  man  is 
now  studying  behind  prison  bars  the  re- 
lations between  religion  and  trade. 

In  the  year  1871  the  cost  of  intoxicating 
drinks  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to 
£190,000,000,  or  £78,000,0  0  in  excess 
of  the  total  railway  receipts,  and £05,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  estimated  value  of 
all  the  coal  and  metals  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  same  year  the 
gross  public  or  governmental  expenditure 
iras  £47,000,000  less  than  the  expenditure 
for  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  entire  value 
of  British  and  Irish  exports  was  only 
about  double  the  outlay  for  intoxicating 
liquors. 

The  experiment  recently  made  to  trans- 
port a  cargo  of  fresh  meat  from  Australia 
to  England  has  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  plan  vras  to  freeze  the  meat  solid  and 
then  to  keep  it  in  that  state  by  surround- 
ing the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept  with  ice 
and  salt.  The  voyage  took  up  seventy- 
nine  days,  but  as  early  as  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  the  greater  portion  of  the 
meat  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  The 
last  of  the  ice  melted  away  when  the  ship 
touched  at  the  Axores.  The  experiment 
will  be  tried  again  under  more  fitvorable 
conditions. 

An  English  officer  at  Sierra  Leone  some 
years  ago  discovered  that  the  bark  of  the 
mangrove  tree  acts  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
henoe  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona  bark.  This  discovery  will 
doubtless  attract  attention  now  during 
the  Ashantee  expedition,  and  if  it  is  con- 
firmed cannot  &il  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  civiliiation  of  Africa.  Hith- 
erto the  mangrove  has  been  a  tree  of  evil 
omen  to  the  European  resident  in  Africa, 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  mortal 
disease. 

Ik  the  month  of  September  last,  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marseilles  vras  visited  by  an  immense 
number  of  porpoises,  which  made  their 
appearance  during  a  violent  storm  fromTJ^ 
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the  DoiibwcBt.  The  fishermen  of  Mar- 
seilles, by  skilfal  manceuTring,  sacoeeded 
in  driving  the  animals  ashure,  where  they 
were  slaughtered  by  the  hundred.  Many 
of  the  spectators  fell  upon  these  hanniesB 
creatures,  which  filled  the  air  with  their 
fearful  groans  and  cries.  The  porpoise 
is  the  enemy  of  the  fisherman,  inasmuch 
as  it  destroys  the  fish  frequenting  the 
ooast;  these  it  devours  greedily,  thus 
proving  itself  an  active  rival  of  that  other 
devourer  of  fish — ^man. 

Accx>RDiNa  to  Mr.  Alexander  Delmar, 
the  utmost  capacity  of  a  population  to 
consume  grain  in  the  form  of  food  is  eight 
to  ten  busheb  per  capita  per  annum. 
The  grain  product  of  the  commercial 
world,  however,  amounts  to  eighteen 
bushels  per  head,  giving  an  excess  of 
supply  which  necessarily  makes  agricul- 
ture unprofitable.  In  1848  Indian  com 
was  worth  sixty-seven  cents  gold  per 
bushel ;  now  it  is  worth  j>nly  sixty-seven 
cents  currency.  *'  If  thb,*'  says  Mr. 
Delmar,  '*  does  not  demonstrate  over- 
supply,  political  economy  is  a  valueless 
science,  and  observation  in  matters  re- 
lating to  breadstufi  must  go  for  noth- 
ing." 

It  is  proposed  in  England  to  establish 
a  national  school  of  cookery,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  international  exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington.  An  influen- 
tial meeting  recently  held  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  project  agreed  to  the 
following  resolutions :  1.  That  such  a 
school  should  be  at  once  founded,  to  be  in 
alliance  with  school  boards  and  train- 
ing schools  throughout  the  country.  9. 
That  the  aim  of  the  proposed  school 
should  be  tu  teach  the  best  methods^  of 
cooking  articles  of  food  in  general  use 
among  all  classes.  3.  That  an  associa- 
tion should  be  formed  with  the  intention 
of  making  the  school  self-supporting. 
4.  That  it  would  be  prudent  to  secure  a 
capital,  say  £5,000.  The  provisional 
committee,  containing  some  very  eminent 
names,  were  authorized  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  establish  the  school  by 
means  of  shares,  donations,  and  guaran- 
tees. In  time  it  is  expected  that  schools 
of  this  description  will  be  established  in 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom. 


The  recent  loss  of  three  large  passenger 
steauLships  has  led  somebody  to  propoHO 
an  eflfectual  means  of  guarding  against 
such  fatal  accidents.  Each  large  passen- 
ger ship  should  carry  a  sumll  but  power- 
ful steam  launcl\.  In  foggy  weather  this 
launch  should  be  sent  ahead  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  being  connected  with  the 
passenger  ship  by  a  flexible  telegraph 
cable  provided  with  an  electric  battery, 
80  that  signals  might  be  constantly  trans- 
mitted from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
launch  should  also  carry  an  electric  or 
other  strong  light,  and  be  provided  with 
a  powerful  steam  whbtle.  On  meeting 
with  ice  or  with  vessels,  or  unexpectedly 
approaching  the  coast,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  stop  the  launch  and 
give  warning  in  time  to  save  the  passen- 
ger ship  from  harm. 

A  8INGULAB  decision  was  that  lately 
rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  case  under  consideration 
vras  the  pollution  of  Mystic  Pond,  the 
water  supply  of  Charlestown,  by  the  in- 
flux of  tannery  refuse.  Three  chemical 
experts  gave  their  testimony,  among 
them  ProfesMor  Benjamin  Silliman.  But 
Professor  Silliman,  besides  being  a  chem- 
ist, holds  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  his 
testimony  in  the  latter  capacity,  as  to  the 
efiect  of  decaying  organic  matter  in  water 
on  the  health  of  those  who  drink  it,  was 
offered  to  the  court.  It  iras,  however, 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Silliman 
is  not  a  practising  physician.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  ruling  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent  when  it  is  known  that 
Dr.  Silliman  has  for  many  years  been  a 
professor  of  medical  chemistry. 

In  Canada  a  burner  is  in  use  by  which 
residuum  of  crude  petroleum  is  used  in- 
stead of  wood  or  coal  in  brick  kilns.  By 
a  simple  contrivance,  says  the  *'  Oil  Jour- 
nal," the  nozile  of  the  burner  is  made  to 
throw  the  flame  directly  dovmward  at  the 
first  firing,  and  after  burning  the  bead, 
as  it  is  termed,  this  nonle  is  replaced  by 
a  straight  one,  the  change  being  effelbted 
in  a  few  moments.  The  flame  is  thereby 
thrown  into  the  arch  any  required  dis- 
tance, burning  the  whole  kiln  from  one 
end,  and  doing  it  in  much  less  time  than 
by  the  old  method. 
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"  AuTOBiOGRAPHT."  By  John  Stuart 
Mm.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Gomtian  prophecy  that  the  reign 
of  priests,  in  the  moral  and  intellectaal 
world,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  reign  of 
philoHophers,  seems  to  have  had  a  striking 
fulfilment  in  the  career  of  Mill.  Bum 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  (1806), 
the  opening  years  of  which  marked  the 
death-struggle  of  the  old  European  re- 
gime^  both  political  andecclesioKtical,  and 
educated  from  his  birth  in  a  school  of 
philosophy  which  was  then  the  most  het- 
erodox known  among  men,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  find  himself  elevated  upon  a 
pedestal  of  contemporaneous  fame  such  as 
few  generals  or  statesmen,  and  certainly 
DO  ecclesiastics  of  our  time,  have  reached, 
and  to  be  looked  up  to  with  reverence  and 
affoction  by  the  best  minds  of  one  great 
empire,  and  by  the  whole  people  of  an- 
other. It  mny  be  said  tliat  the  popular 
regard  fur  him  in  this  country  was  an 
ODthinking  regard,  and  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  liis  sympathy  ftir  the  North  in  the 
rel»ellion;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  his  name  was  revered  in  the  United 
States ;  and  in  the  philosophical  reign 
which  Oomte  predicted,  a  blind  worship 
of  the  new  king  was  quite  as  much  a  part 
of  the  prophecy  as  the  change  in  the  line 
of  succession.  The  minority  of  men, 
Comte  thought,  must  always  receive 
their  opinions  on  authority,  and  not  form 
them  by  investigations  of  their  own. 
Certainly  Mill  acquired  a  reputation  in 
this  country  among  hosts  of  people  who 
knew  as  little  of  the  Hartleian  philosophy, 
or  the  association  of  ideas,  as  the  South- 
em  negroes,  who  now  worship  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  knew  of  Rousseau  or  tiie  social 
eoo tract;  and  this  reputation  is  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  enormous  weight 
with  the  mass  of  mankind  which  sentiment 
will  always  have  affiscting  the  understand- 
ing. Mill  was  believed  in  the  United  States 
to  be  a  great  philosopher,  not  because  other 
philosophers  said  that  he  was  great  in 
philosophy,  but  because  be  had  sympa- 
tbiied  with  the  North.  This,  either  on 
Hill's  scheme  or  Comte's,  was  wrong; 
bat  it  makes  the  resemblance  between 


the  new  philosophic  and  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical dominion  more  remarkable.  The 
number  of  priests  who  have  obtained 
fame  while  living  by  their  hold  on  peo- 
ple's affection,  is  far  greater  than  the  num- 
ber who  have  obtained  it  by  **  authority  " 
based  either  on  reason  or  on  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  else 
we  may  say  about  it,  that  the  sway  ob- 
tained over  the  minds  of  his  contempora- 
ries by  Mill  was  powerful  and  beneficent ; 
his  rule  was  indeed  more  like  that  of  a 
wise  statesman  or  king  than  of  the  priest 
which  the  Comtian  philosophy  would 
have  made  him. 

His  death,  too,  made  the  parallel  more 
exact;  for  he  had  hardly  ceased  to 
breathe  when  the  statues  that  had  been 
set  up  in  his  honor  are  overthrown,  his 
fame  begins  to  be  questioned,  and  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  seems  to  be  taken,  not  in 
shouting  in  honor  of  the  new  king  liis 
successor,  for  there  is  no  successor,  but  in 
heralding  abroad  the  news  that  he  at 
least  is  in  his  grave. 

This  autobiography  tells  us  at  once  a 
great  deal  and  very  little  about  tiie  sub- 
ject of  it.  Mr.  Mill  lh  certainly  not  com- 
municative with  his  readers.  He  does 
not  unbosom  himself  as  many  other  men 
have  done  in  their  autobiographies ;  from 
his  earliest  years  he  seems  to  have  taken 
to  heart  the  lesson  which  his  father  took 
so  much  pains  to  teach  him,  that  *'  touie 
verite  n*est  pas  ban  d  dire.^^  It  is  a  les- 
son which  most  men  of  sense  learn  sooner 
or  later  in  life,  but  Mill  seems  to  have 
learned  it  almost  from  the  cradle.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  peculiarities  of 
Mill  as  a  human  being,  this  book  does  not 
contain  them  at  all ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  ii^j unction  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
need  a  new  life  by  some  one  else  to  make 
this  record  of  himself  complete.  Record 
is,  indeed,  the  only  word  whicb  properly 
applies  to  the  book ;  it  is  the  record  of  a 
Philosophical  Radical— a  species  of  man 
now  almost  as  completely  extinct  as  the 
Troglodytes. 

That  part  of  the  book  in  which  Mill 
does  attempt  to  give  us  an  account  of  his 
own  feelings  only  confirms  this  impres- 
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don.  The  two  people  to  whom  he  was 
most  olosely  bound  were  his  Isther  and 
his  wife ;  bat  bis  soooant  of  these  people 
is  so  strange  as  to  gire  a  positively  gro- 
tesque effect  to  the  whole.  The  oommon 
and  just  impression  of  James  Mill  is  that 
he  was  a  man  of  oonsiderable  power  of 
mind,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
responsible  post  in  the  India  oiBoe  with 
fidelity  and  skill,  who  wrote  a  yery  Talu- 
able  Indian  history,  and  who  elaborated, 
and  probably  rather  oTer-elaborated,  in  a 
psychological  treatise,  the  **  association 
philosophy  "  which  was  already  in  the 
world,  but  had  not  yet  been  gi?en  to  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  a  oomplete  and 
lodnded  system.  To  his  son  be  ?ery  nat- 
urally appeared  a  much  greater  man,  and 
at  this  we  do  not  wonder;  but  it  does 
seem  unnatural  that  his  son  should  at- 
tempt to  make  the  public  believe  that  his 
fiither  was  *'  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  of  his  time,"  and  not  only  that, 
but  one  of  the  most  able  administrators 
also ;  for  it  is  not  only  hinted  that  Ben- 
tham  is  the  only  man  with  whom  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  compare  the  elder 
Mill,  but  that  his  management  of  the 
Indian  affiiirs  intrusted  to  him  was  such 
that  he  practically  goimrned  that  country 
while  he  remained  in  office.  With  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  Mill,  his  extrsTagant  lan- 
guage has  already  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say 
anything  here,  except  that,  combined  with 
his  remarkable  tributes  to  his  &tber*8 
memory,  it  seems  to  show  as  much  lack 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Mill  iu  deal- 
ing with  sul^ts  closely  bound  up  with 
his  deepest  feelings  as  he  elsewhere 
shows  resenre.  Probably  any  one  who 
had  much  experience  of  life— as  Mr.  Mill 
neyer  seems  to  have  had — ^would  have  ad- 
Titied  him  to  leave  out  these  passages,  not 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
believe  his  father  and  his  wife  demigods 
of  intellect  and  character,  but  that  other 
people  would  not  believe  his  statements. 
These  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  sketch.  An  autobiography 
which  when  it  is  credible  is  a  dry  state- 
ment of  facts  (or  a  statement  of  opinions 
and  feelings  almost  as  dry — for  the  utili- 
tarian inspirations  of  Mill  are  not  very 
interesting),  and  when  it  is  anything  else 
lapses  into  the  marvellous,  is  certainly 
not  a  complete  biography.  When  we 
think  of  someof  the  good  autobiographies, 
of  Franklin's,  of  Gibbon's,  of  Haydon's, 


we  feel  how  very  far  this  &lls  short,  not 
of  what  such  a  book  might  be,  but  of 
what  such  books  have  been. 

**Tbb  Rosb  or  DisxHTiB."  A  Novel. 
By  Heinrich  Zsobokke.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  James  J.  D.  Trecor. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Disentis  is  the  name  of  a  Swiss  town ; 
and  the  rose  of  Disentis  was  an  ornament 
given  to  the  hero  of  this  tale  by  his  moth- 
er, which  he  vras  in  turn  to  give  to  his 
heart's  idol.  The  hero  is  a  captain  of  ri- 
flemen, by  the  name  of  Flavian  Prevost, 
who  bums  with  a  desire  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, Switierland;  and  the  scene  is  laid 
chiefly  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  tuvrard 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  the  tiiue 
when  Austria  and  France  were  contend- 
ing for  the  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  Disentis  lies— ancient 
Bhadtia,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time  of 
this  story ,  the  GraubUndten.  Besides  the 
difficulties  between  French  and  Austrians, 
there  are  also  intestine  quarrels  of  a  very 
complicated  nature ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  background  of  the  story  is  one  of  war 
and  treachery,  while  in  the  foreground 
stands  out  the  hennc  character  of  the  en- 
thusiastic and  patriotic  Flavian,  hb  pleas- 
ing sister,  the  Countess  von  Schauenstein, 
and  the  charming  Viennese  whom  he  loves. 
He  is  an  old-&shioned  hero,  full  of  fire 
and  love,  and  of  contempt  for  the  low,  and 
sordid  ambitions  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
devoted  to  everything  noble  and  good, 
and  withal,  and  above  all,  a  fighting  man. 
His  character  represents  a  type  that 
has  almost  completely  disappeared 
from  modem  literature,  and  which  is 
quite  foreign  to  our  literary  tastes.  We 
may  go  further,  and  say  even  that 
it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  any 
English  or  American  novelist  to  imagine 
such  a  character,  far  less  describe  him 
and  make  him  live  and  move  in  a  book, 
except  as  a  burlesque ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
burlesque  at  all  about  the  '*  Rose  of  Di- 
sentis." Flavian  madly  loves  Elfirida  vun 
Marmels,  and  is  thwarted  in  his  love  for  a 
long  time  b>  the  machinations  of  the  Count 
Malariva,  in  whose  care  Elfrida  lives. 
The  Count  first  drives  him  away  from  Vi- 
enna, where  everything  was  going  on 
smoothly,  and  contrives  with  devilish 
malice  that  circumstances  shall  make  El- 
frida appear  unfiuthful,  and  thus  turns 
his  love  for  her  into  that  peculiar  kind  of 
hate  which  the  eipenenced  novel  reader 
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well  knows  is  quite  ready  to  tarn  back, 
after  a  proper  aiuuunt  of  delay  and  suffer- 
ing, into  warm  love  again.  Flavian,  with 
bit(eme»  in  bis  heart,  strives  to  turn  his 
energies  toward  relief  for  his  unhappy 
country,  and  plays  for  some  time  a  pecu- 
liar military  role^  in  which  he  is  suspect- 
e*i  by  the  French  of  being  in  league  with 
(lie  Austrians,  by  tlie  Austrians  of  being 
in  the  service  of  the  French,  while  among 
(he  simple  mountaineers  he  is  decidedly 
un  homme  incompris^  though  the  reader 
knows  yety  well  what  his  motives  are, 
and  that  they  are  of  the  best  kind.  Alto- 
gether tbe  **  Rune  of  Disentis  "  is  such  a 
book  as  nobody  but  a  man  of  unusual  lit- 
enry  power  could  make,  and  is  well 
worth  reading  as  a  specimen  of  a  certain 
kind  of  German  novel — though  it  is  not  at 
all  in  the  taste  of  the  day.  For  that  mat- 
ter, there  are  a  great  many  other  books 
which  are  not  in  that  taste,  which  we  yet 
call  gtKxl  books.  Of  course  the  novel  ends 
happily.  It  seems  to  be  translated  very 
well,  and  ought  to  do  something  to  make 
the  American  public  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Zschokke,  who,  though  dead  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  still  hardly 
known  in  this  country. 
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*'Thb  Cross  of  Bernt;  or,  Irxnb's 
LovRRS.''  A  novel.  By  Mme.  Emile  de 
(iirardin,  MM.  Th^phile  Gautier,  Jules 
Sandeau,andM^.  Philadelphia:  Por- 
ter &  Coates. 

*'Tbe  Crow  of  Berny"  must  be  the 
only  book  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
not  the  product  of  an  ordinary  literary 
partnership  like  those  of  £rckman-Cha- 
(rian.  The  story  is  told  in  letters  written 
by  Irene  and  her  three  lovers,  the  letters 
signed  Irene  being  written  by  Mme.  de 
Girardin,  those  of  Edgar  de  Meilhan  by 
M.  Th^ophile  Gautier,  those  of  Raymond 
de  Villieni  by  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  and 
those  of  Roger  de  Monbert  by  M.  Idery. 
Why  the  book  should  be  called  the  **  Crow 
of  Bemy  "  we  do  not  understand ;  and  in- 
deed, the  writer  of  the  preface  to  this 
translated  edition  says  that  '*  since  its  ap- 
plicability depends  upon  a  somewhat  lo- 
cal allusion,  (he  general  reader  may  pos- 
sibly &il  to  appreciate  it."  The  plot  is 
Tery  surprising,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  it  was  written  letter  by  letter,  with- 
out concert,  each  writer  doing  his  or  her 
bcKt  to  make  the  difficulties  of  the  unfor- 
tunate heroine  more  and  more  irremedia- 
ble.   Irene  first  fidls  in  love  with  and  is 


engaged  to  the  Prince  Roger  de  Monbert, 
who  devuiedly  loves  her;  is  then  fitllen 
in  love  with,  in  her  turn,  by  the  poet 
Edgar   de  Meilhan,  and  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  promises  EdgorV  mother, 
who  imagines  that  his  hopeless  love  will 
carry  Edgar  away  from  her  in  blinding 
despair,  that  she  will  marry  him ;  while 
at  nearly  the  same  time  she  herself  falls 
in  love  with  Raymond  de  Villiers,  who 
ahM>  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
To  add  to  the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  these  three  gen- 
tlemen are  bosom  friends,  and  while  all 
this  is  going  on  they  are  confiding  in  each 
other  by  letter.    In  order  to  make  such 
astonishing  misunderstanding  possible,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  Mile,  de  Chateaudun 
assume  two  different  characters,  and  go 
about  the  country  masquerading  some- 
times in   the   character   of  the  widow 
Louise  Gu^rin,  and  then  returning  to  the 
roleVf  Irene  the  heiress.    The  first  esca- 
pade is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Roger's 
love  for  her.    She  does  not  really  love 
him,  though  she  is  engaged  to  him,  while 
be  is  madly  in  loTe  with  her.    She  is  real- 
ly in  love  with  an  ideal  man,  whom  she 
has  never  seen,  but  still  hopes  to  see,  and 
him  she  finds  in  Raymond  de  Villierd. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  two  friends  of 
Raymond  discover  what  deception    has 
been  practised  upon  them,  they  suspect 
that  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  contrivance 
from  the  beginning ;  that  Raymond  was 
accessory  before  the  fact — though  in  real- 
ity all  he  has  done  has  been  to  fall  in  love 
with  Irene— and  they  both  challenge  him 
to  mortal  combat.    He,  just  married  to 
Irene,  accepts  the  challenge,  and  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  poet,  Edgar  de  Meilhan, 
to  fight,  Roger  acting  as  second.    Swords 
are  the  weapons  chosen,  and  they  are 
hardly  crossed  before  the  noble  and  un- 
happy Raymond    falbi,  pierced   to    the 
heart  with  his  death-wound.    The  shock 
of  the  news  kills  his  wife.    This  tragical 
ending  is  a  surprise  to  the  reader,  who  is 
misled  by  the  gay  and  even  flippant  tone 
of  the  earlier  letters,  and  the  curious  de- 
velopment of  the  plot,  into  supporting  it  to 
be  a  comedy.    The  story  is  very  French, 
of  course,  and  belongs  to  the  period  which 
comes  between  that  of  the  Restoration  and 
that  of  the  Empire — when  Byron  was  the 
Frenchman*s  favorite  English  poet,  when 
Alfred  de  Musset  was  almost  an  unknown 
name,  and  when  the  romantic  school  was 
at  the  height  of  its  fame.    Irene  and  Rtiy}^ 
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mond  de  Villiers  buth  belong  to  the  peri- 
od of  romoDce,  and  e?en  the  deception 
practised  by  the  heroine  seems  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  Ioto  of  adventure  and  mys- 
tery which  all  the  romanticists  lived 
upon.  According  to  the  feeling  of  the 
time,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
duel  with  which  the  book  closes,  though 
to  the  English  or  American  readers  of  to- 
day it  seems  as  unnecessary  a  tragedy  as 
can  well  be ;  for  it  is  only  right  that  if 
Irene  is  going  to  marry  Raymond,  she 
should  break  off  her  engagement  with 
Roger ;  the  poet  Edgar  had  no  real  claim 
upon  her,  and  Raymond  had  done  noth- 
ing himself  unbefitting  the  gentleman  and 
scholar  that  he  really  was. 


•'  The  Fair  God  ;  or,  The  last  of  thb 
TziNS.  A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico.'* By  Lew  Wallace.  Boston:  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Go. 

**  The  Fair  God,"  though  the  work  is 
due  totally  to  the  genius  of  General  Lew 
Wallace,  is  sportively,  or  romantically 
rather,  attributed  by  him  to  Fernando  de 
Alva  Iztlilzochitl,  a  noble  Tezcucan,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  (we  get  these  facts  from 
General  Wallace's  introduction), familiar 
with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Anahuac.  Ac- 
cording to  Prescott,  Iztlilzochitl's  writings 
have  many  of  the  defects  of  the  age  to 
which  they  belong,  for  he  had,  it  seems, 
a  fondness  for  **  crowding  the  page  with 
incidents  of  a  trivial  and  sometimes  im- 
probable character,"  for  **  inextricably 
entangling"  his  chronology,  and  lend- 
ing a  too  willing  ear  to  traditions  and  re- 
ports which,  had  he  lived  in  the  nine- 
teenth instead  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  been  a  member  of  any  historical  so- 
ciety in  good  and  regular  standing,  in- 
stead of  a  noble  Tezcucan  family,  he 
would  have  scrutinized  with  a  jealous 
eye.  From  this  description  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  General  Wallace  could 
hardly  have  selected  a  better  author  for 
his  romance  than  this  same  Iztlilzochitl, 
who,  were  he  living  now  (supposing  him 
for  the  moment  to  retain  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  period) ,  would  undoubtedly  be 
quite  as  likely  to  be  contributing  serial 
tales  to  the  magazines  as  to  be  engaged 
in  any  strictly  professional  work. 

Exactly  what  the  book  is  all  about  we 


do  not  undertake  to  say.  Tlie  scene  is 
laid  in  and  around  the  halls  of  Monte- 
zuma, at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  Cortez,  and  we  have  conse- 
quently a  romance,  partly  Christian  and 
partly  'Tzin,  in  which  the  Christians  re- 
mind us  of  the  Christians  of  Scott's  cru- 
sadingnovels,  and  the  'Tzinsare  the  Tzins 
of  those  delightful  dreams  of  the  early 
civilization  of  this  continent,  which  every 
boy  has  at  some  time  or  other  dreamed, 
and  which  always  seem  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  America  was  ever  dis- 
covered by  Europeans,  or  if  not  that,  cer- 
tainly that  we  could  not  have  retained,  in 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution,  some 
few  of  the  institutions  of  the  elder  ciriii- 
lation. 


** Brave  Hearts."  An  American  novel. 
By  Robertson  Grtiy.  Illustrated  by  Bar- 
ley ,  Beard,  Stephens,  and  Kendrick.  New 
York:    J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 

"Brave  Hearts"  is  a  novel  of  love,  ad- 
Tenture,  and  financial  embamwisment. 
The  pecuniary  troubles  of  Andrew  Camp- 
bell, the  father  of  the  heroine,  are  of 
a  kind  wliich  ought  at  the  present  time 
to  bring  the  novel  peculiarly  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms;  while  the  love 
stories  which  are  interwoven  with 
what  might  be  called  the  financial  plot, 
are  calculated  to  stir  the  coldest  heart. 
The  scene  of  the  tale  lies  partly  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  partly  in  one  of  the  luxu- 
rious se&side  resorts  of  the  east;  and  the 
heroine  is  a  girl  equally  fitted  to  adorn 
the  miner's  camp  or  the  gay  saloons  of  a 
land  of  civilization.  She  is  not  only  pofi- 
sessed  of  all  the  grace  and  timidity  of  a 
woman,  but  of  the  force  and  courage  of  a 
man  as  well,  and  flb  crown  all  her  accom- 
plishments, she  is  mistress  of  two  lan- 
guages— the  refined  diction  of  the  most 
cultured  circles  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  peculiar  jargon 
of  the  Western  "diggings,"  with  which 
the  dramatic  lyrics  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
have  made  ns  all  so  familiar.  At  its 
best,  the  language  used  by  Miss  Camp- 
bell would  draw  tears  from  the  eye» 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself;  at  itH 
worst,  it  is  certainly  a  free  and  easy  lingo. 
The  novel  also  contains  a  lurid  portrait  of 
a  defaulting  cashier,  and  is  in  every  way 
it  well  adapted  to  this  hour  of  commer- 
cial doubt  and  distrust,  particularly  aa 
comes  out  right  in  the  end. 
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"A  Tour  through  the  PniKmB." 
By  Hyppolyte  A^dolphe  Taine.  Translatod 
by  J.  Saffurd  Fiske,  with  illustrations  by 
G.  Dor6.  Now  York ;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  handsome  looking  Tolunie  will,  no 
doabt,  be  receiTed  with  pleasure  by 
M.  Taine*s  many  readers  in  this  country. 
Tiie  illustrations  by  Dor6  may  or  may  not 
do  much  to  enhance  its  value;  probably, 
on  the  whole,  they  will  enhance  it,  though 
we  should  have  liked  better  ourselTes 
some  less  mannered  artist.  M.  Taine's 
method  of  studying  countries  is  well 
known.  He  looks  at  them  with  the  eye 
of  a  painter,  or  rather  of  a  student  and 
professor  of  art.  His  descriptions  are  de- 
scriptions of  scenes  as  they  would  strike 
the  professional  eye— possibly  to  too  great 
an  extent;  this,  at  least,  must  be  the  rea- 
son why,  to  one  who  has  not  actually  seen 
the  particular  scenes  described,  the  de- 
scriptions are  difficult  to  follow.  Notwith 
standing  this  defect,  however,  they  are 
Taluable,  and  probably  more  valuable  to 
the  professional  artist  than  to  any  other. 


••  Thb  Study  OP  SocioiooT."  By  Her- 
bert Spencer.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&Ca 

The  word  *'  sociology  "  is  to  most  peo- 
ple so  forbidding,  that  one  might  well 
ftar  for  Mr.  Spencer  *s  book  a  cold  recep- 
tioo.  But  the  fear  would  probably  not 
iM  well  grounded,  as  the  work,  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  series  of  magaiine  ar- 
ticles, has  already  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception. We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  be 
able  to  say  this,  for,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Mr.  Spencer's  general  philo- 
sophical speculations,  no  one  can  deny 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  bis  ideas  of  the  subject  of  his 
present  treatise.  The  study  of  sociology 
is  nothing  more  than  a  scientific  term  for 
the  study  of  man ;  the  study  being  car- 
ried on  not  in  the  old  way,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  man  is  outside  of  and  above 
nature,  but  that  man  is  himself  part  of 
the  order  of  nature.  The  mere  adoption 
of  this  fundamental  idea  works  in  most 
people's  minds  a  total  change  in  their 
mode  of  regarding  and  studying  social 
phenomena;  and  there  are  at  present 
many  pr^udices  on  the  subject  which 
have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  adoption 
of  the  conception.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  religions  prejudice,  a  prejudice  which 
it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  this 


book  to  help  to  disarm.  One  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's most  interesting  chapters  is  that  in 
which  he  expresses  his  profound  convio* 
tion  that  religious  feelings  are  among  the 
deepest  and  most  ineradicable  in  humaa 
nature,  and  that  though  religion  may 
from  age  to  age  change  its  form,  it  can 
never  die  until  the  heart  of  man  itself 
dies.  We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss 
Mr.  Spencer's  book  in  detail,  but  we  may 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  public  as 
not  merely  the  best,  but  absolutely  the 
only  book  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

"  SOXGS  FROM  THK  SOUTHERN  SlAS,  Ain> 

OTHXR  Poems.  "  By  John  Boyle  0*Beilly. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  0*Reilly  says  in  his  preface  that 
many  of  his  subjects  **  are  taken  from  a 
land  blessed  by  God  and  blighted  by  man 
—a  penal  colony" — Western  Australia. 
He  does  not  undertake  to  make  excuses 
for  '*  the  many  faults  and  crudities  in 
this  first  book  :  if  nobody  else  can  priie 
the  volume,  I  myself  can— not  for  its 
literary  worth  indeed,  but  for  many  hours 
of  pleasure  which  its  composition  has 
given  to  me.  Whatever  merit  it  may  be 
denied,  it  must  certainly  possess  that,  if 
merit  it  be,  of  realism.  Many  of  the  scenes 
shown  are  memories,  not  imaginings 
— thingH  which  have  clamored  for  recog- 
nition, and  I  have  written  them  here." 
TliLs  manly  announcement,  so  different 
from  the  usual  mawkish  noasense  about 
a  hollow  and  unsympathetic  world  by 
means  of  which  poets  are  accustomed  to 
recommend  their  books,  fairly  disarms 
criticism.  There  are  indeed  many  fiiults 
and  crudities  in  Mr.  O'Reilly's  poems, 
but  there  are  good  things  in  them  too, 
and  the  realism  of  some  of  his  sketches 
cannot  be  denied.  The  **  Dukite  Snake," 
for  instance,  is  a  disagreeably  real  subject, 
"Vhich  we  at  least  have  never  seen  done 
in  verse  before.  The  dukite  snake  is, 
it  seems,  a  reptile  peculiar  to  Austra- 
lia, or  at  least  the  southern  seas— a  long 
red  snake,  looking 

as  If  what  was  within 

Was  Are  that  gleamed  through  his  glistening 

skin; 
while  as  to  bis  eyes — 

If  yon  couW  go  down  to  bell 

And  come  back  to  your  fellows  here  and  tell 
What  the  Are  was  like,  you  oonld  find  no  thing 
Here  be!ow  on  the  earth,  or  np  in  the  sky, 
To  compare  it  to  but  a  duklte's  eye. 
These  dnkites,  it  seems,  travel  in  paiis^T^ 
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and  when  one  is  killed  it  is  always  neces- 
sary cu  kill  the  other,  for  if  tiiat  is  not 
done  the  surviyor  will  avenge  its  mate*s 
death.  Mr.  O'Reilly's  poem  is  about  a 
poor  Australian  settler,  by  the  name  of 
DaTid  Sloane,  whose  wife  and  child  have 
come  out  from  Ireland  to  join  him.  Three 
montlis  after  their  arrival  David  sees  a 
dukite  snake,  and  knowing  nothing  abont 
its  habits,  kills  it  and  carries  it  home. 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  home  from 
work,  he  finds  his  wife  and  boy  dead  un- 
der the  fangs  of  the  surviving  dukite. 
The  husband  goes  mad,  and  spends  the 
rest  of  his  days  seeking  for  and  killing 
dukites.  The  story  is  told  by  an  Aus- 
tralian bushDian,and  the  best  thing  in  it  is 
the  touch  at  the  end,  where  the  narrator, 
afler  mentioning  David  Sloane^s  occupa- 
tion, says : 

Tl8  clear 
That  the  Lord  out  of  evil  some  good  still  takes, 
For  he*ft  clearing  this  bush  of  toe  dukite  snakes. 


**  SoNOs  OF  THE  Sun-Lands.'*  By  Joa- 
quin Miller,  author  of  *'  Songs  of  the 
SieiTas.'*    B<>sUm :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  volume  (dedicated  "'  to  the  Ros- 
settis  ")  contains  for  its  principal  poem 
the  **  Isles  of  the  Amazons,^*  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  poems  on  various  subjects, 
which  in  the  good  old  times  would  per- 
haps have  been  called  **  copies  of  verses.'* 
The  **  Isles  of  the  Amazons  "  is  the  Bra- 
tilian  myth — whether  invented  by  Mr. 
Miller  or  no  does  not  appear — of  a  young 
Christian  knight  of  the  middle  ages  who, 
tired  of  war  and  slaughter,  suddenly 
leaves  Europe  and  civilization  in  search 
of  the  fabled  country  of  the  Amazons— 
the  abode  of  blessedness  and  peace.  The 
Amazons  he  finds,  but  little  blessedness 
or  peace  at  first,  because  his  songs  inspire 
his  female  entertainers  with  the  love  of 
man,  of  which  they  had  before  rid  them- 
selves, and  arouse,  worse  than  all,  a  terri- 
ble tumult  in  the  breast  of  the  queen 
herself.  In  the  end  love  triumphs  over  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Amazondom,  the 
country  is  invaded  by  a  horde  of  deter- 
mined lovers,  and  the  Christian  knight 
is  proclaimed  king  by  the  queen,  and  it 
all  ends  amorously  and  happily.  The  ver- 
sification of  the  poem  is  almost  if  not 
quite  as  varied  as  Tennyson's  **  Lotns- 
Eaters,'*  and  as  Mr.  Miller  pa-ssed  a  year 
or  two  since  for  a  master  of  versification, 
one  is  tempted  at  first  to  compare  one 
with  the  other.    But,  on  the  whole,  it  is 


hardly  worth  while,  for  Mr.  Miller  is  by 
no  means  a  master  of  versification.  It 
would  be  much  more  correct  to  fay  that 
Tcrsification  is  master  of  him ;  for  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  in  reading  bis 
poems  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  verse 
carries  him  continually  off  his  feet,  and 
not  seldom  gives  the  render  that  uneasy 
sensation  which  the  spectator  at  the  sea- 
side feels  in  seeing  undersized  persons 
among  the  breakers  on  the  shore.  We 
have  no  desire  to  underrate  Mr.  Miller's 
powers,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  consid- 
erable ;  nor  do  we  very  much  care  for  the 
immorality  of  his  books,  for  poets  are 
not  as  a  rule  skilled  moralists.  But  when 
a  gentleman  who  writes  an  account  of 
himself  in  prose  such  as  Mr.  Miller  has 
recently  given  to  the  world— an  account 
of  a  life  of  scalping,  murder,  and  treach- 
ery among  the  Indians  of  the  plains — and 
is  continually  begging  us  in  his  poems  to 
remember  that  he  has  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  civilization  and  law  and  order, 
he  must  forgive  us  if  we  hold  up  to  him  a 
higher  standard  than  that  which  we 
should  apply  in  most  cases.  lie  is,  above 
all  men,  bound  to  justify  his  erratic  opin- 
ions by  some  prodigiously  fine  poetry.  Ife 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  critical  minds  of 
those  among  us  who  have  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  delights  of  Modoc  life,  to  as- 
sure us  that  Mr.  Miller  is  a  great  poet  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  knows  what  life 
among  the  Modocs  is,  and  eqjoys  it  far 
more  than  he  does  life  under  the  immedi- 
ate administration  of  the  Great  Father. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  pre- 
fers the  woods  to  Broadway,  has  tasted 
the  pleasui*es  of  an  ambuscade  followed 
by  a  slaughter  of  women  and  children » 
he  is  therefore  a  great  poet.  This  may 
seem  going  very  far,  but  for  the  sake  of 
example  it  is  necessary  to  advance  ex- 
treme opinions. 

To  ask  Mr.  Miller  to  become  a  civilised 
man  would  be  useless,  for  he  scorns  civil- 
ization ;  but  it  does  not  seem  too  moch  to 
ask  him  to  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  civilized  people  that  they 
have  a  vast  quantity  of  poetry,  good  and 
bad,  to  read  and  review ;  and  there  are  cer- 
tain old-fashioned  devices  of  poets  with 
which  the  public  Is  fiimiliar,  and  which 
return,  to  use  an  uncivilized  simile,  like 
the  boomerang,  npon  him  who  uses  them 
unskilfully.  One  of  these  derioes,  famil- 
iar to  all  readers  of  Mr /Morris's  poetry. 
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oomists  of  printing  a  sort  of  introdactory 
rhyme  on  large  paper  at  the  beginning  of 
'  each  diviBion  of  a  long  poem,  having  only 
arery  general  relation,  if  any,  with  the 
poem  itself,  hot  senring  to  give  a  baok- 
groand  to  what  follows.  Mr.  Morris  lias 
mado  use  of  this  device  with  a  great  detvl 
of  grace.  Mr.  Miller  uses  it  with  the  art 
of  the  Modoc  chieftain  he  seems  to  wish 
to  be  considered.  On  p.  71  of  this  volume, 
for  instance,  there  are  these  verses  : 

Th9r€  U  monjT  a  love  in  the  land,  mp  love. 

But  never  a  love  like  thie  i$. 
Then  km  me  dead  with  your  love,  mp  love, 

And  cover  me  up  with  kieees. 

So  kill  me  dead  and  cover  me  deep. 

Where  never  a  tout  di»eavere  — 
Deep  in  your  heart  to  eleep^  to  eleep. 

In  th4  darlingeet  tomb  oflovere. 

The  Italics,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  are  the  author's — for  it  is  part  of* the 
derice  of  which  we  are  speaking  to  print 
the  verses  in  Italics ;  and  though  it  seems 
to  OS  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  point 
if  the  Italics  were  confined  to  the  particu- 
lar words  or  phrases  to  which  the  author 
wishes  to  call  attention,  there  may  be  rea- 
sons why  this  is  impossible. 

These  silly  lines,  of  course,  are  not  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Miller  at  his  best.  He  has 
really  a  great  deal  of  poetic  fire  and  natu- 
ral ability,  and  miii:ht,  if  he  were  not  ev- 
idently puffed  up  with  an  overweening  be- 
lief in  himself,  which  the  foolish  adula- 
tion he  received  both  in  EngUnd  and 
America  a  few  years  ago  has  probably 
caused,  accomplish  considerable  things  in 
time.  But  he  mistakes  his  faults  for  vir- 
tues, and  instead  of  doing  his  best  to  re- 
strain and  put  to  its  proper  use  his  native 
power,  he  lets  it  run  away  with  him,  and 
then  calls  upon  us  to  admire  the  lawless 
destruction  of  prosody  and  syntax  which 


"  Bed-tdib  Storixs.*'  By  Louise  Chan- 
dler Moulton.  With  illustrations  by  Ad- 
die  Ledyard.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Mrs.  Moulton 's 
"dedication"  to  her  daughter  Florence 
of  her  "Bed-time  Stories,"  that  they 
have  been  actually  told  by  a  living  moth- 
er to  a  living  child.    Mrs.  Moulton  says  : 

Wni  another  as  kindly  eritto 
8o  patiend  jT  bear  tbem  through  f 


WIU  the  many  ohDdien  care  Ibr 
The  tales  that  I  told  to  you  ? 

We  should  say  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  speaking  in  as  kindly  a  manner 
as  it  is  possible  ibr  the  habitual  critic  to 
sp^k,  that  a  good  many  children  would 
perhaps  care  for  them,  but  that  it  would 
be  well  for  all  such  children  to  be  told  as 
few  of  them  as  possible.  There  is  a  set- 
tled melancholy  about  these  **Bed-timej 
Stories"  which  is,  to  an  adult  at  least, 
very  depressing.  They  are  moral,  they 
are  religious,  they  are  humane,  they  are 
in  parts  well  written,  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  sad^with  that  sort  of  sad- 
ness which  couies  of  a  long  life  and  a 
weary  one,  and  which  it  is  certainly  well 
to  keep  as  far  away  from  children  as  pos- 
sible, especially  from  morbid  and  unhappy 
children,  who  would  be  the  children  most 
likely  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  It  is  not 
that  the  stories  do  not  end  well,  but  that 
they  are  pervaded  by  a  subtle,  phtliisicky 
poison  which  makes  them  all  sombre.  They 
are  stories  which  interest  the  reader  in 
the  writer,  and,  with  all  their  unreality  in 
places,  are  pathetically  true  to  a  certain 
sort  of  life  among  children,  of  which  the 
less  there  is  the  better.  As  for  their  un- 
reality no  boy  ever  used  such  language  as 
in  **  Coals  of  Fire  "  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Dick  Osgood,  who  had  struck  Guy  Moi^ 
gan,  and  been  repaid  by  Guy's  saving  hia 
sister  from  drowning.  **  I  have  come," 
he  said,  "  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I 
struck  you  a  mean,  unjustifiable  blow. 
You  received  it  with  utter  contempt.  To 
provoke  you  into  fighting,  I  called  you  a 
coward,  meaning  to  bring  you  down  by 
some  means  to  my  own  level.  You  bore 
that,  too,  with  a  greatness  I  was  not  great 
enough  to  understand,"  etc.  (P.  48.)  In 
all  probability  Master  Osgood  would,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  have  blushed  a  great 
deal,  or  faltered  out  some  shame-i'aced, 
half-articulate  excuse.  Nevertheless  the 
story  is  a£fecting ;  in  the  end  Master  Os- 
good, after  his  stump  speech,  becomes  a 
boy  again,  and  bursts  into  tears,  as  he 
might  not  unnaturally  have  done  without 
making  it,  and  is  of  course  nobly  forgiven 
by  Guy.  But  even  this  story  of  nobility, 
Christianity,  and  forgiveness  is  made  de- 
pressing, and  on  the  whole  we  must  pro- 
test against  the  book. 
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—  A  PARAORAPH  or  two  has  been  going 
the  round  of  tlie  press  lately  with  regard 
to  Bohemian  life  in  New  York.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  one  or  two  newspapers  ha?e  recently 
thrown  out  intimations  that  they  might, 
if  they  chose,  furnish  the  public  with 
some  interesting  facts  on  that  interesting 
subject.  What  incident  it  was  which 
led  to  these  promises,  or  suggestions  of 
promises ;  whether  it  was  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Bohemians — there  was  once, 
we  believe,  snch  a  person  in  New  York  — 
or  whether  it  was  the  King  (though  we 
confess  we  never  heard  of  such  a  dignitary 
in  the  organization  wiiich  settled  the  New 
York  Bohemia)  ;  whatever  it  was,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  worth  the  while  of  any 
one  who  really  knows  much  about  the 
matter  to  make  public  what  he  knows ; 
for  the  taste  for  Bohemianism  seems  to  be 
on  the  decline,  and  the  time  will  proba- 
bly be  not  long  in  coming  when,  in  this 
very  city  of  New  York,  we  shall  have  for- 
gotten what  the  word  means,  and  rele- 
gated the  worship  of  the  Bohemian  ideal 
t(>  the  limbo  of  mock  religions,  of  which 
we  have  in  New  York  so  large  aoollection. 
And  what  was  the  Bohemian  ideal  of  life 
of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much,  and  of 
which  we  now  hear  so  little?  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  American  ideals 
which  we  propounded  in  this  magazine  a 
month  ago,  a  peculiarly  New  York  ideal — 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  came 
from  France.  The  artists  and  young  men 
about  town  who  imagined  it  there,  got  it 
not  from  the  Bjhemia  which  appears  on 
the  map  of  Europe,  but  from  the  Bohemia 
of  their  own  mind's  eye— a  country  of 
lawless  life,  migratory  domicile,  and  un- 
bounded gratiti«mtion  of  the  primitive  in- 
stinct which  inclines  men  to  lay  hands 
upon  and  appropriate  and  ei\joy  what- 
ever they  can,  leaving  all  questions  of 
right  and  title  to  be  settled  afterwards. 
The  wandering  tribes  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  spread  themselves  over  Eu- 
rope from  Bohemia,  seemed  to  have  found 
a  means  of  leading  this  kind  of  life  un- 
molested, and  why  should  not  the  young 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred  do 


thesame  thingin  P^sT  There  does,  to 
be  sure,  seem  to  be  something  a  little  gro- 
tesque in  an  imitation  of  life  in  the  open 
woods  attempted  in  the  middle  of  a  highly 
civiliied  modem  city ;  but  grotesqueneas 
and  absurdity  need  not  stand  in  the  way 
to  people  who  care  nothing  for  society  or 
her  arrangements. 

—  French  people,  too,  have  always  had 
very  liberal  notions  about  foreign  life; 
and  to  say  that  they  were  going  to  lead 
Che  '*  Bohemian  life  "  in  Paris,  did  not 
mean  that  they  were  going  to  lead  any 
actual  Bohemian  life,  but  merely  such  a 
life  as  they  chose  to  consider  and  give  the 
name  of  Bohemian  to.  They  were  not 
going,  necessarily,  to  rob  henroosts,  and 
run  off  with  new-born  babies,  merely  be- 
cause aflUiated  tribes  did  so.  They  were 
going  to  do  exactly  what  they  pleased, 
and  after  their  own  fashion.  In  imitating 
their  ideal  they  were  not  going  to  be  the 
slaves  of  realism.  Indeed  realism,  though 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suppose  it  a 
peculiarly  French  taste,  is  only  French 
within  French  limits.  The  moment  a 
Frenchman  begins  to  deal  with  foreign 
ideas,  whether  English,  American,  Ger- 
man, or  any  other,  he  is  quite  at  sea,  and 
naturally  aims  not  at  faithfulness,  but  at 
amusement.  The  play  of  **  Oncle  Sam  " 
gives  an  idea  of  life  in  the  United  States 
which  is  very  French,  because  Sardou  has 
never  been  in  the  United  States.  Dumas 
fils  has  recently  published  a  criticism  of 
Goethe,  all  the  more  interesting  becaase 
he  avows  himself  to  be  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  German  literature.  And 
for  French  notions  of  England  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  M.  Taine  himself,  who 
gives  no  to  understand  that  he  believea 
Macaulay  to  have  been  one  of  the  EInglish 
humorists.  So  it  was  with  the  vie  de 
Bohhne.  It  made  no  diflforenoe  what  the 
rne  de  Boh'-me  actually  was ;  it  vras  to  be 
lived,  and  lived,  too,  in  the  heart  of  Plaria. 

—  So  they  lived  it ;  and  a  queer,  drunk- 
en, riotous  sort  of  life  it  must  have  been. 
What  they  wished  to  do  was  to  make  poii-> 
sible  an  existence  in  which  every  man  or 
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woman  might  do  what  seemed  most  agree- 
able to  him  or  to  her,  without  being  dlsa- 
greeable  to  any  one  else.  It  wus  this  last 
part  of  the  plan  that  it  was  found  difficult 
to  carry  out.  It  is  easy  enough,  to  be 
sure,  to  borrow  of  the  first  friend  one 
meets,  and  to  spend  what  has  been  bor- 
rowed. There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  sit- 
ting down  to  a  magnificent  supper  and 
deTouring  the  vmnds  and  drinking  the 
wine  in  honor  of  *'  La  D^bauche. "  There 
is  no  great  difficulty,  either,  in  getting 
rid  of  all  one's  principles  except  those  uf 
good-fellowship,  or  in  merging  all  one's 
feelings  in  the  passion  of  indiscriminate 
lo?e.  Bat  when  the  friend  of  whom  we 
desire  to  borrow  ceases  to  be  equally 
willing  to  lend;  when  the  viands  and 
wine,  in  consequence  of  this  change  of 
circamstanoes,  are  no  longer  easy  to  pro- 
cure ;  then  comes  a  time  when  not  even 
the  great  principle  of  good-fellowship  will 
help  one,  and  when  the  capacity  of  the 
heart  for  indiscriminate  passion  becomes 
a  matter  of  regret  rather  than  pride  and 
vanity. 

—  FoRBSKEiNo  this  difficulty,  which  mor- 
alists have  always  been  ready  todiiate  upon, 
the  French  Bohemians  provided  against 
it  by  maintaining  that  whether  they  hod 
little  or  much ,  a  crust  of  bread  and  draught 
of  water  or  a  sumptuous  meal,  it  vras 
all  the  same  to  them,  if  they  only  had 
liberty—- a  free,  vagaljond  life ;  a  life  of 
hard  work,  of  the  spasmodic  kind,  but  as 
little  regular  industry  as  possible  ;  a  life 
which  would  enable  him  who  led  it  to 
bask  in  the  sun  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
to  begin  making  hay  when  it  went  under 
a  cloud.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
French  Bohemians  were  artiste,  or  men  ot 
a  literary  torn  who  took  an  artistic  view 
of  life ;  and  they  did  for  a  time  persuade 
one  another  that  their  theories  were  sound. 
Gradually,  however,  the  Bohemian  life  in 
P^ris  went  the  way  of  all  such  things. 
Some  of  the  Bohemians  married,  and  found 
marriage  incompatible  with  perfect  lib- 
erty ;  some  of  them  died,  and  left  behind 
them  no  successors ;  some  of  them  found 
that  ambition  could  not  be  gratified  with- 
out hard  and  continuous  labor ;  and  some 
possibly  came  to  worse  ends,  by  charcoal, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the 
law.  One  by  one  they  disappeared,  and 
at  last  there  vras  no  longer  any  vie  de  Bo^ 
hime  in  the  city  of  ite  origin. 


—  At  about  the  time  that  it  became 
evident  that  Boheuiiauism  was  a  thing  uf 
the  past  in  Paris,  it  suddenly  struck  sume 
one,  endowed,  we  must  confess,  with  a 
very  brilliant  imagination,  that  the  place 
for  it  was  New  York.  Why  New  York 
should  have  been  selected  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  except  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
a  notion  in  the  heads  of  mariy  New  York- 
ers that  this  was  a  remarkably  French 
city,  and  also  possibly  that  it  was  a  city 
which  was  certain  to  be  the  home  of  Amer- 
can  art,  as  soon  as  we  had  any.  So,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  dead  certainty  that  we 
were  very  French,  and  that  we  would  have 
art  sooner  or  later,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
banded  themselves  together,  held  them- 
selves out  as  the  Artists  of  the  Future,  nnd 
to  prove  it  enrolled  themselves  as  the  Bo- 
hemians of  the  present.  They  lived  but 
for  art  and  fireedom.  Their  idea  of  art 
was  '*  art  for  the  sake  of  art,"  and  their 
idea  of  freedom  was  doing  whatever  one 
pleased.  When  they  said  that  art  existed 
for  the  sake  of  art,  they  meant  that  so 
long  as  the  heart  of  the  artist  was  true, 
it  made  no  difference  what  he  did— not 
simply  what  his  private  life  was,  but, it 
made  no  difference  what  subjects  he  chose 
for  his  works.  The  only  question  was 
how  he  did  what  he  undertook  ;  not  what 
he  undertook.  If  his  particular  walk  in 
art  vras  the  vnriting  of  indecent  poetry,  the 
qncstion  vras  not  whether  indecent  poetry 
was  a  good  thing,  but  whether  he  could 
be  successfully  indecent.  If  his  particular 
walk  were  grinning  through  horse-collars, 
or  the  flying  trapeze,  the  question  vras 
whether  he  did  it  in  a  truly  artistic  man- 
ner. Outside  the  limits  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, the  canons  of  criticism  in  vogue 
among  our  Bohemians  were  wider  still. 
They  were  the  same  as  those  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  prototypes  in  Paris. 
But  there  were  differences  between  the 
two.  The  chief  of  them  was  that 
while  Bohemianism  in  Paris  was  a 
real  thing,  in  N%w  York  it  was  not; 
it  was  merely  one  more  attempt  at 
leading  a  life  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  surroundings  of  the  people  who 
attempted  to  live  it;  and  so  it  failed. 
There  was  no  art  in  New  York,  although 
it  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to 
become  another  Paris,  or  Venice,  or  what- 
ever you  please;  the  time  had  not  yet 
come,  and  it  seemed  long  to  wait.  Be- 
sidesjthe  inhabitants  did  not  appeirr  to  P^f9]  ^ 
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anything  aboat  the  true  theories  of  art, 
whether  they  came  from  Bohemians  or 
any  one  else ;  what  they  wanted  to  do  was 
to  make  money.    To  most  of  them,  Bohe- 
mia and  the  Bohemians  meant  little  more 
than  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarians,  or  Cro- 
atia and  the  Croatians ;  and  the  only  theory 
of  art  they  ever  had  was  that  if  a  man  had 
a  house,  he  ought  to  put  a  few  pictures  on 
the  walls.    This  was  not  a  good  atmo- 
sphere for  the  Bohemians  to  found  their 
order  in.     Besides  this,  the  beauty  of 
spasmodic  work  was  not  understood  in  the 
United  States.    A  man  was  expected  to 
work  regularly  if  he  himself  expected  to 
succeed.    The  climate  was  cold,  and  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  very 
high ;  and  then  there  was  not  much  gene- 
rosity in  nature  to  make  up  for  our  own 
want  of  providence.    So,  before  long,  the 
Bohemia  of  New  York  dropped  to  pieces, 
as  had  the  Bohemia  of  Paris  before  it,  and 
its  disappearance  and  decay  made  even 
less  noise  in  the  world  than  its  birth  had. 
Already  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  will  perhaps  make  its  appear- 
ance in  some  new  American  novel,  and 
oijir  children  will  perhaps   believe  that 
there  was  once  a  mysterious  quarter  of 
New  York  known  by  this  name,  which,  if 
its  secret  history  could  be  written,  would 
make  a  tale  as  marvellous  and  romantic 
as  any  vrrit  in  history's  page.    But  there 
was  nothing  very  marvellous  or  romantic 
about  either  the  French  or  New  York  Bo- 
hemians.     They  found  great   difliculty 
sometimes  in  paying  their  debts,  and  they 
talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  pro- 
ductions of  their  own  which  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  art  and  literature; 
but  when  you  met  them  in  the  street 
they  looked  very  much  like  other  people, 
and  their  wild  dream  of  an  unfettered 
life  was  not  a  dream  of  genius  so  much 
as  of  brandy  or  beer. 

—  The  production  of  books  on  the 
minor  morals,  etiquette,  and  all  sorts 
of  kindred  sul^ects,  seems  to  have  be- 
come recently  one  of.  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  the  trade.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  occasion  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
of  them,  but  we  have  before  us  a  treatise 
which  deals  not  only  with  these,  but  with 
a  great  variety  of  other  subjects  no  less 
important,  and  in  the  most  comprehensive 
manner.  This  is  a  '*  Condensed  Encydo- 
pmlia  of  all  Things  of  £very-Day  Life." 


Whether  the  inquirer  is  in  search  of  in- 
formation relating  to  home,  sleep,  food,  ex- 
ercise, skin  diseases,  or  any  other  kind  of 
diseases,  or  cooking,  or  nutrition,  diges- 
tion, marketing,  wine-making,  signs  of 
the  weather,  conversation,  pronunciation, 
good  manners,  love-making,  marriage,  or 
law  blanks,  or  the  habit  of  biting  the 
nails,  or  mothers,  or  fancy  needlework — 
on  all  these  topics  and  many  more,  he 
will    find   instruction    in    this   volume. 
Whether  it  will  in  every  case  be  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  we  do  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  we  will  give  a  few  specimens, 
and  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  no  subject 
which  is  more  interesting  than  the  wo- 
man question.    A  universal  encyclopie- 
dia  ought  certainly  to  give  us  a  few  hints 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  find  in  this  one,  under  the 
head  of  **  Hints  for  Wives,"  some  sug- 
gestions which  if  thoroughly  carried  out 
in    all    households   would    certainly  do 
much  to  relieve  domestic  life  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  now  render  it  so  repulsive 
to  the  married,  and  so  unattractive  to 
those  still  single.    These  '*  Hints  "  sug- 
gest to  the  intelligent  wife  that  if  her 
husband    "  occasionally   looks    a  little 
troubled  when   he  comes   home,"   she 
should  not  say  to  him,  with  an  alarmed 
countenance,  *•  What  ails  you,  my  dear  7  " 
nor  should  she  "  bother  him,"  nor  *'  rat- 
tle a  hailstorm  of  fan  about  bis  ears  " 
either.    She  should  be,  on  the  contrary, 
'*  observant  and  quiet,"  not  supposing 
whenever  he  is  silent  and  thoughtful  that 
she  is  the  cause ;  but  she  should  let  him 
alone  until  he  is  inclined  to  talk;  she 
should  take  up  her  book  or  needlework 
("pleasantly,    cheerfully;    no   pouting, 
nosuUenness  "),  and  should  vrait  until 
he   is   inclined    to    be   sociable.      She 
ought  not,  either,  to  ever  let  him  find  a 
shirt  button  missing.    (We  believe,  in  an* 
derlining  these  words,  we  do  but  echo  the 
sentiment  which  animates  the  bosom  of 
every  member  of  our  large  and  once  pow- 
erful sex)     She  ought  not  to  mind  it 
either  if  he  frets  a  little  about  his  shirt 
collars,  because^and  this,  too,  is  an  im- 
portant point,  which  in  most  households 
is  overlooked — *'  men  have  a  prescriptive 
right  to  fret  about  shirt  collars"    Nor 
should  the  wife  complain  that  her  hos- 
band  '<  pores  too  much  over  the  nevrspa- 
per,"  to  the  exclusion  of  '*  that  pleasing 
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oonverpation  "  she  formerly  ei\joyed  with 
him.  She  is  warned,  too,  not  to  hide  the 
paper,  or  gire  it  to  the  children  to  tear, 
or  be  8uiky  when  the  boy  leasee  it  at  the 
door,  but  to  take  it  in  pleasantly,  and 
'•  lay  it  down  before  her  spooiw."  **  Thick 
what  man  would  be  without  a  newspaper. 
Treat  it  as  if  a  great  agent  in  the  work 
of  cirilisation — which  it  assuredly  is — and 
think  how  much  good  newspapers  hare 
done  by  exposing  bad  husbands  and  bad 
wives,  by  giving  their  errors  to  the  eye  of 
the  public."  What  a  good  wife  should 
do  with  the  newspaper  herself  is,  to  sit 
down  quietly  with  it.  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  and  look  orer  it — its  home 
and  foreign  news,  its  accidents,  railway 
slaoghters,  murders,  suicides,  and  the 
like,  its  leading  articles ;  and  at  tea  time, 
when  "  your  husband  again  takes  up  the 
paper,"  you  should  say,  "  My  dear,  what 
an  awful  state  of  things  there  seems  to  be 
in  Europe,"  or  **  What  a  terrible  calamity 
at  Santiago"  or  **  Trade  appears  to  be 
flourishing  in  the  North  "  ;  and,  **  depend 
npon  it,  down  will  go  the  paper."  **  If 
he  ha<«  not  read  the  information,  he  will 
hear  it  all  from  rour  lips  ;  and  when  yon 
have  done  he  will  ask, '  Did  you,  my  dear, 
read  Banting's  letter  on  corpulence?'" 
Tiiongh  why  he  should  go  out  of  his  way 
to  ask  such  a  question  as  this,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand;  but  at  any  rate, 
tliis  qu^tion  **  will  lead  to  as  cosy  a  chat 
■s  yoa  ever  enjoyed,"  and  you  will  soon 
diBOOTer  that,  *'  rightly  used,  the  newspa- 
per is  the  wife's  best  friend." 

—  This  shows  the  right  spirit,  and  is 
Tery  different  in  tone  and  temper  from 
the  advice  nsually  given.  In  these  dis- 
tempered times  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
tliat  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  domestic  harmony  are  traced,  at 
any  rate  by  some  philosophers,  to  their 
right  cause,  and  that  they  do  not  propose 
toremedy  them  by  arming  the  wife  with  the 
ballot  Although  we  do  not  usually  like, 
in  this  department  of  *'  The  Galaxy,"  to 
trench  upon  political  questions,  we  must 
say  that  if  these  hints  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed there  will  be  many  more  contented 
and  smiling  husbands  to  be  met  with  than 
there  are  now.  The  time  seems  to  have 
oome  when  the  exact  position  of  those 
who  continue  to  agitate  the  woman  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  understood.  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  their  design  to  array  against  each 


other  the  two  great  organisations  whicy 
have  for  so  many  generations  peacefollh 
divided  the  inheritance  of  man  between 
them — the  male  and  the  female  sex  ?  Inti- 
mations have  at  various  times  been  thrown 
out  looking  that  way,  so  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  and  are  therefore  all 
the  more  grateful  to  authors  of  such  books 
as  the  *'  Encyclopaodia  "  for  doing  what  is 
in  their  power  to  stem  the  tide.  We  have 
now  watched  this  struggle  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that 
the  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  not  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  nor  the  admission  of  woman  to  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  The  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  sexes  has  gone 
too  far  for  such  measures  as  these.  Wo- 
man must  be  reduced  to  subjection, 
peacefully  if  we  may,  but  forcibly  if  we 
must ;  and  the  sooner  tlie  work  in  the 
good  cause  is  begun  the  better. 

—  TuRNiNQ  to  other  parts  of  this  treatise, 
we  find  equally  valuable  advice.  *'  Provin- 
oialists,"  for  example,  will  find  at  p.  990 
some  extremely  important  hints  for  the 
correction  of  the  Irish  brogue.  *'An 
Irishman  wishing  to  throw  off  the  brogue 
of  his  mother  country,  should  avoid  hurl- 
ing out  his  words  with  a  superfluous 
quantity  of  breath.  It  is  not  broadher 
and  widher  that  he  should  say,  but  the 
dj  and  every  other  consonant,  should  be 
neatly  delivered  by  the  tongue,  with  as 
little  riot,  clattering,  or  breathing  as  pos- 
sible. Next,  let  him  drop  the  roughness 
or  rolling  of  the  r  in  all  places  but  the 
beginning  of  syllables ;  he  must  not  say 
ttor-rum  and /or-rum,  but  let  the  word 
be  heard  in  one  smooth  syllable.  He 
should  exercise  himself  until  he  can  con« 
vert  plaze  intop/eoie,  pUnty  into  plenty^ 
Jasus  into  Jesus^  and  so  on.  He  should 
modulate  his  sentences,  so  as  to  avoid  di- 
recting his  accent  all  in  one  manner— 
from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  Keeping 
his  ear  on  the  watch  for  good  examples, 
and  exercising  himself  frequently  upon 
them,  he  may  become  master  of  a  greatly 
improved  utterance."  There  are  no 
doubt  among  our  fellow-citizens  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen  who  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  throw  off  the  brogue  of  the 
mother  country,  and  certainly  no  s6under 
advice  could  be  given  them  than  to  speak 
with  as  little  riot,  clattering,  and  breath- 
ing as  possible,  and  to  deliver-their  con- 
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sonants  neatly  with  the  tongae,  and  not 
(08  they  are  uccustomed  to  deliver  them) 
with  cheeks,  thruat,  chest,  and  eyes  as 
well.  Whether  the  advice  that  they  should 
80  modulate  their  sentences  us  to  avoid  di- 
recting their  accent  all  in  one  manner 
— from  the  acute  to  the  grave— would 
benefit  them  much,  we  are  unable  to 
say ;  though  it  seems,  for  gentlemen 
who  habitually  say  far-rum  for  farm^ 
and  stor-rum  for  stormy  to  be  rather  over- 
refined. 

—  On  the  whole,  however,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  which 
relates  to  Etiquette  and  Dancing.  With 
regard  to  the  first  the  advice  given  Ls  of  a 
Tery  thorough-going  kind.  In  order  to 
be  really  aufaitt  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  have  some  better  foundation  than  a 
mere  set  of  rules  of  behavior,  learned  for 
the  occasion ;  and  hence  there  are  certain 
"elements"  of  a  **  manly  character" 
which  are  worthy  of  *'  frequent  medita- 
tion "  ;  by  observing  which,  a  man  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  keep  himself  in  the  right 
path.  **  To  be  wise  in  his  disputes," 
*'  to  be  brave  in  battle  and  great  in  moral 
courage,"  **  to  be  discreet  in  public," 
**  to  be  a  teacher  in  his  household,"  "  to 
be  an  arbitrator  in  his  vicinity,"  *'  to  be 
a  council  in  his  nation,"  and  **  to  be  a 
lamb  in  liis  home  " — these  are  some  of  a 
number  of  maxims  which  every  gentle- 
man will  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  He 
should  also  be  careful  never  by  any  chance 
to  put  a  knife  **  near  his  mouth/'  not  on 
account  of  the  danger,  but  because,  as 
being  a  *'  council  in  his  nation  "  marks 
him  as  excelling  in  manly  wisdom,  the 
avoidance  of  the  knife  shows  him  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  This  is  the 
only  safe  advice.  Other  books  on  kin- 
dred subjects  have  laid  down  the  rule 
that  eating  should  be  done  with  the  fork 
and  spoon ;  and  Thackeray  has  himself 
had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
eatmg  peas  with  a  knife.    But  the  only 
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comprehensiTe  rule— the  only  rule  which 
will  insure  the  student  of  etiquette 
against  accident  under  all  circumstances 
— is  to  avoid  temptation  by  not  letting  his 
knife  approach  his  mouth  at  all.  In  the 
same  comprehensive  spirit,  we  find  the 
knotty  sul^ect  of  bread  dealt  with. 
There  is  nothing  which  to  the  neophyte 
in  etiquette  is  so  difficult  to  master  as  the 
tactics  which  are  and  are  not  permissible 
with  bread,  because  it  is  always  making 
its  appearance  in  different  forms  at  every 
meoi,  and  seems  devised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  torturing  the  uninstructed.  The 
maxims  laid  down  in  this  treatise — and 
they  are  simple  when  once  they  have  been 
mastered — are :  *'  Do  not  bite  your  bread 
(at  dinner) ;  the  rule  a1>out  eating  it  is 
this :  Cut  it  at  breakfast,  when  you  gener- 
ally take  a  thick  piece,  and  butter  it  your- 
self. Break  it  at  dinner.  Bite  it  at  tea, 
when  it  is  in  thin  slices." 

—  The  gentleman  who  has  fairly  ceased 
to  B&y  far-rum  and  stor-rumf  and  speaks 
without  any  riot  or  clatter,  and  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  other  rules  contained 
in  this  Taluable  work,  will  undoubtedly 
feel  that  his  education  is  still  incomplete 
until  he  has  learned  the  art  of  dancing.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  has  only  to  turn  to  p. 
312,where  he  will  find  one  of  the  neatest 
and  most  compendious  descriptions  of  the 
<*  deux-temps  "  waltz  we  have  ever  seen. 
"This  waltz  contains,  like  the  common 
waltz,  three  times,  but  differently  divided. 
The  first  time  consists  of  a  gliding  step  ; 
the  second  a  chassez,  including  two  times 
in  one.  A  chassez  is  performed  by  bring- 
ing one  leg  near  the  other,  then  moving 
it  forward,  backward,  right,  led,  and 
round."  This  is  only  the  beginning; 
but  all  is  a  really  valuable.  We  would 
suggest,  however,  that  the  perfect  gen* 
tleman,  whom  "  moderation,  decorum, 
and  neatness  distinguish,"  would,  in  de- 
sci'ibing  this  dance,  invariably  say  foot 
rather  than  leg. 
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TTIORAGE  for  the  horses  and  m\iles,  and  rations  for  the  men,  sufficient  of 
JD  both  to  l:ist  thirty  days,  having  been  loaded  on  the  wagons,  the  entire 
command,  composed  as  previously  stated,  and  accompanied  by  General  Sheri- 
dan and  stfifiE^  left  Camp  Supply  early  on  the  morning  of  December  7,  and 
taming  our  horses^  heads  souUiward,  we  marched  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
battle-ground  of  Uie  Wtishita.  Our  march  to  the  AVashita  was  quiet  and  un- 
eventful, if  we  except  the  loquacity  of  California  Joe,  who,  now  that  we  were 
once  more  in  tlie  saddle  witli  tlie  prospect  of  stirring  times  before  us,  seemed 
completely  in  his  element,  and  gsive  vent  to  his  satisfaction  by  indulging  in 
a  connected  series  of  remarks  and  queries,  always  supplying  the  answer  to 
the  latter  himself  if  none  of  his  listeners  evinced  a  disposition  to  do  so  for  him. 
Bis  principal  delight  seemed  to  be  in  speculating  audibly  as  to  what  would  be 
the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  when  tliey  discovered 
OS  returning  with  increased  numbers  both  of  men  and  wagons. 

"  I'd  ji^t  like  to  see  the  streaked  count'nances  of  Satanta,  Medicine  Arrow, 
Lone  Wolf,  and  a  few  others  of  'em,  when  they  ketch  the  fust  glimpse  of  the 
ontfit.  They'll  think  we're  comiu*  to  spend  an  evenin'  witli  'em  sure,  and  hev 
brought  our  knittin'  with  us.  One  look  '11  satisfy  'em  tliar  '11  be  sum  of  the 
dumdest  kickin'  out  over  these  plains  that  ever  war  heern  tell  uv.  One  good 
thing,  it^s  goin'  to  cum  as  nigh  killin'  uv  'em  to  start  'em  out  this  time  uv  year 
as  ef  we  hed  an  out  an'  out  scrummage  with  'em.  The  way  I  looks  at  it  they 
bev  jist  tliis  preference :  them  as  don*t  like  bein'  shot  to  deth  kin  take  ther 
chances  at  freezin'.'*  In  Uiis  interminable  manner  California  Joe  would  pur- 
sue his  semi-soliloquies,  only  too  delighted  if  some  one  exhibited  interest  suf- 
ficient to  propound  an  occasional  question. 

As  our  proposed  route  bore  to  the  southeast  after  reaching  the  battle- 
field, our  course  was  so  chosen  as  to  carry  us  to  the  Washita  river  a  few 
miles  below,  at  which  point  we  encamped  early  in  the  day.  General 
Sheridan  desired  to  ride  over  the  battle-ground,  and  we  hoped  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  surrounding  country  to  discover  the  remains  of  Major  El- 
liott and  his  little  party,  of  whose  fate  there  could  no  longer  be  the  faintest 
doubt  With  one  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  under  command  of 
Captain  Tates,  we  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  from  there  dis- 
persed in  small  parties  in  all  directions,  with  orders  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  oar  lost  comrades.    We  found  the  evidences  of  the  late  engagement 

aoeoicDiig  to  Act  ofCongress,  Id  the  year  1874.  by  SHELDON  *CO.,in  the  oflceof  the 
librarian  of  CongreM,  at  Washington. 
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ranch  ns  we  had  left  them.  Here  were  the  bodies,  now  frozen,  of  the  seven 
hundred  ponies  which  we  had  slain  after  the  battle ;  here  and  there,  scattered 
in  and  about  the  site  of  tlie  former  village  of  Black  Kettle,  lay  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  Indians  who  fell  during  the  struggle.  Many  of  tlie  bodies,  how- 
ever, particularly  those  of  Bhick  Kettle  and  Little  Rock,  hatl  been  removed 
by  their  friends.  Why  any  had  been  allowed  to  remain  uncared  for,  could 
only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  tlijit  the  hasty  flight  of  the  other  villa- 
ges prevented  the  Indians  from  carrying  away  any  except  Uie  bodies  of  the 
most  prominent  chiefs  or  wan'iors,  altliough  most  of  those  remaining  on  the 
battle-ground  were  found  wrapped  in  blankets  and  bound  with  lariats  prepara- 
tory to  removal  and  burial.  Even  some  of  the  Indian  dogs  were  found  loiter- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  places  where  tlie  lodges  of  their  former  masters  stood; 
but,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  they  were  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  tb  establish  friendly  relations.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  managed  to  secure  possession  of  a  few  young  puppies ;  these  were 
carefully  brought  up,  and  to  this  day  they,  or  some  of  tlieir  descendants,  are 
in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  command. 

After  riding  over  tlie  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  1 
joined  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  bodies  of  Major  Elliott 
and  his  men.  In  describing  the  search  and  its  result,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  transcribe  from  my  oflicial  report,  made  soon  after  to  Genei*al  Shendan : 

**  After  marching  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  tiie  direction  in  which  Major 
Elliott  and  his  little  party  were  last  seen,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  stark, 
stiff,  naked,  and  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  our  deacl  comrades.  No  words 
were  needed  to  tell  how  desperate  had  been  tlie  struggle  before  they  were 
finally  overpowered.  At  a  short  distance  from  where  the  bodies  lay» 
could  be  seen  tlie  carcasses  of  some  of  the  horses  of  the  party,  which 
had  probably  been  killed  early  in  the  fight.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
breaking  through  the  line  wliich  surrounded  them,  and  which  undoubtedly 
numbered  more  than  onn  hundred  to  one,  Elliott  dismounted  his  men,  tied 
their  horses  together,  and  prep:ired  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add  Uiat  in  describing,  as  fii.r  as  possible,  the  details 
of  Elliott's  fight  I  rely  not  only  upon  a  critical  and  personal  examination 
of  tlio  ground  and  attendant  circumstances,  but  am  sustained  by  the  statements 
of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  who  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  fight,  and 
who  have  since  been  forced  to  enter  our  lines  and  surrender  themselves  ap^ 
under  circumstances  which  will  be  made  to  appear  in  other  portions  of  this 
report. 

*'  The  bodies  of  Elliott  and  his  little  band,  with  but  a  single  exception,  were 
found  lying  within  a  circle  not  exceeding  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  We 
found  them  exactly  as  tliey  fell,  except  that  their  barbarous  foes  had  stripped 
and  mutilated  the  bodies  in  the  most  savage  manner. 

«*  All  tlie  bodies  were  carried  to  camp.  The  latter  was  reached  after  dark. 
It  being  the  intention  to  resume  die  march  before  daylight  the  following  day. 
a  grave  was  hastily  prepared  on  a  little  knoll  near  our  camp,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  ^I.ijor  Elliott,  whose  remains  were  carried  with  us  for  in- 
tennont  at  Fort  Arbuckle,  the  bodies  of  the  entire  party,  under  the  dim  light 
of  a  few  torches  held  by  of  sorrowing  comrades,  were  consigned  to  one 
common  resting  place.  No  funeral  note  sounded  to  measure  their  pas- 
sage to  the  grave.  No  volley  was  fired  to  tell  us  a  comrade  was  receiving  the 
last  sad  rites  of  burinl,  that  the  fresh  earth  had  closed  over  some  of  our  tmest 
and  most  daring  soldiers. 
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**  Before  iDterment,  I  caused  a  complete  examination  of  each  body  to  be 
made  by  Dr.  Lippincott,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  expedition,  with  direction 
to  report  on  the  character  and  number  of  wounds  received  by  each,  as  well  as 
to  mutilations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  following  extaracts  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Lippincott's  report  : 

'*  Major  Joel  H.  Elliott,  two  bullet  holes  in  head,  one  in  left  cheek,  right 
hand  eat  off;  left  foot  almost  cut  off,  ...  .  deep  gash  in  right  groin* 
deep  gashes  in  calves  of  both  legs,  little  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off,  and  throat 
out. 

**  Sergeant-Major  Walter  Kennedy,  bullet  hole  in  right  temple,  head  partly 
cut  off,  seventeen  bullet  holes  in  back,  and  two  in  legs. 

*<  Corporal  Harry  Mercer,  Troop  E,  bullet  hole  in  right  axilla,  one  in 
region  of  heart,  three  in  back,  eight  arrow  wounds  in  back,  right  ear  cut  off; 
head  scalped,  and  skull  fractured,  deep  gashes  in  t>oth  legs,  and  throat  cut. 

**  Private  Thomas  Christer,  Troop  E,  bullet  hole  in  head,  right  foot  cut  off; 
ballet  hole  in  abdomen,  and  throat  cut. 

**  Corporal  William  Carrick,  Troop  H,  bullet  hole  in  right  parietal  bone, 
both  feet  cut  off,  throat  cut,  left  arm  broken. 

*'  Private  Eugene  Clover,  Troop  H,  head  cut  off,  arrow  wound  in  right  side, 
both  legs  terribly  mutilated. 

**  Private  William  Milligan,  Troop  H,  bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  deep 
gashes  in  right  leg,  ....  left  arm  deeply  gashed,  head  scalped,  and 
throat  cut. 

**  Corporal  James  F.  Williams,  Troop  I,  bullet  hole  in  back;  head  and  both 
arms  cut  off,  many  and  deep  gashes  in  back 

**  Private  Thomas  Dooney,  Troop  I,  arrow  hole  in  region  of  stomach, 
thorax  cut  open,  head  cut  off,  and  right  shoulder  cut  by  a  tomahawk. 

*'  Farrier  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Troop  M,  bullet  hole  in  left  parietal  bone, 
head  scalped,  arm  broken,    ....    throat  cut. 

*' Private  John  Myres,  Troop  M,  several  bullet  holes  in  head,  scalped, 
nineteen  bullet  holes  in  body,    ....    throat  cut. 

*'  Private  Cal.  Sharpe,  Troop  M,  two  bullet  holes  in  right 'side,  throat  out, 

one  bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  one  arrow  hole  in  left  side, 

left  arm  broken. 

'*  Unknown,  head  cut  oflE^  body  partially  destroyed  by  wolves. 

**  Unknown,  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  ...  .  three  bullet  and 
nine  arrow  holes  in  back. 

**  Unknown,  scalped,  skull  fractured,  six  bullet  and  thirteen  arrow  holes  in 
back,  and  three  bullet  holes  in  chest" 

I  liave  quoted  these  extracts  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  of  the 
treatment  invariably  meted  out  to  white  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  retl  man^s  bloodthirsty  and  insatiable  vengeance.  The 
report  to  General  Sheridan  then  continues  as  follows: 

••In  addition  to  the  wounds  and  barbarities  reported  by  Dr.  Lippincott,  I 
•aw  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  a  Lancaster  rifle  protrading  from  the  side  of  one 
of  the  men;  the  stock  had  been  broken  off  near  the  barrel,  and  the  butt  of  it, 
probably  twelve  inches  in  length,  had  been  driven  into  the  man^s  side  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  inches.  The  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  fh>m  the 
battle-ground  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  was  found  to  have  been  one  contin- 
iKKU  Indian  village.  Black  Kettle^s  band  of  Cheyennes  was  above ;  then  came 
other  hostile  tribes  camped  in  the  following  order :  Arrapahoes  under  Little  Ba- 
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ven ;  Kio  was  under  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf;  the  remaining  bands  of  Cheyennes, 
Conianches,  and  Apachei.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder  and  haste  with 
which  these  tribes  had  fled  from  then*  camping  grounds.  They  had  abandoned 
thousands  of  lodge  poles,  some  of  which  were  still  standing,  as  when  last 
used.  Immense  numbers  of  camp  kettles,  cooking  utensils,  coffee-mills,  axes, 
and  seyeral  hundred  buffalo  robes  were  found  in  the  abandoned  camps  adja- 
cent to  Black  Kettle's  village,  but  which  had  not  been  visited  before  by 
our  troops.  By  actual  examination,  it  was  computed  that  over  six  hundred 
lodges  had  been  standing  along  die  Washita  during  the  battle,  and  within  five 
miles  of  the  battle-ground,  and  it  was  from  these  villages,  and  others  still 
lower  down  the  stream,  that  the  immense  number  of  warriors  came  who,  af- 
ter our  rout  and  destruction  of  Black  Kettle  and  his  band,  surrounded  my 
command  and  fought  until  defeated  by  the  Seventh  Cavalry  about  3  P.  M.  on 
the  27th  ult.  ...  In  the  deserted  camp,  lately  occupied  by  Satanta  with 
the  Kio  was,  my  men  discovered  the  bodies  of  a  young  white  woman  and  child, 
tlie  former  apparently  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  latter  probably 
eighteen  months  old.  They  were  evidently  mother  and  child,  and  had  not 
long  been  in  captivity,  as  the  woman  still  retained  several  articles  of  her 
wardrobe  about  her  person — among  others  a  pair  of  cloth  gaiters  but  little 
worn,  everything  indicating  that  she  had  been  but  recently  captured,  and  upon 
our  attacking  and  routing  Black  Kettle's  camp  her  captors,  fearing  she  might 
be  recaptured  by  us  and  her  testimony  used  against  them,  had  deliberately 
murdered  her  and  her  child  in  cold  blood.  The  woman  had  received  a  shot 
in  the  forehead,  her  entire  scalp  had  been  removed,  and  her  skull  horribly 
crushed.    The  child  also  bore  numerous  marks  of  violence." 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  the  entire  command  started  on  the 
trail  of  the  Indian  villages,  nearly  all  of  which  had  moved  down  the  Washita 
toward  Fort  Cobb,  where  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  they  would  receive 
protection.  The  Arrapahoes  and  remaining  band  of  Cheyennes  left  the  Washi«- 
ta  valley  and  moved  across  in  the  direction  of  Red  river.  After  following  the 
trail  of  the  Kiowas  and  other  hostile  Indians  for  seven  days,  over  an  almost 
impassable  country,  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  two  or  three  hundred  men 
almost  constantly  at  work  with  picks,  axes,  and  spades,  before  being  able  to 
advance  with  our  immense  train,  my  Osage  scouts  came  galloping  back  on  the 
morning  of  the  17 th  of  December,  and  reported  a  party  of  Indians  in  our  front 
bearing  a  flag  of  ti-uce. 

It  is  to  this  day  such  a  common  occurrence  for  Indian  agents  to  assert  in 
positive  terms  that  the  particular  Indians  of  their  agency  have  not  been 
absent  from  their  reservation,  nor  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the  white 
men,  when  the  contrary  is  well  known  to  be  true,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  many  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, as  an  illustration  not  only  of  how  the  public  in  distant  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  misled  and  deceived  as  to  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  In- 
dians, but  also  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Indian  agents  themselves  will  pro- 
ceed in  attempting  to  shield  and  defend  the  Indians  of  their  particnUur  agency. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  agent  is  the  victim  of  deception,  and  no  doubt  ooa- 
scientiously  proclaims  that  which  he  firmly  believes;  but  I  am  forced  by  long 
experience  to  the  opinion  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  being  the  exeep* 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  example  to  which  I  refer,  the  high  character 
and  distinction  as  well  as  the  deservedly  national  reputation  achieved  by  the 
official  then  in  charge  of  the  Indians  against  whom  we  were  operating,  will  at 
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once  abeol^e  me  from  the  impatation  of  intentionally  reflecting  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  action  in  the  matter.  The  only  point  to  occasion  surprise  is  how 
an  officer  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  derived  from  an 
extensive  experience  on  the  frontier,  wliich  General  Hazen  could  justly  lay 
claim  to,  should  be  so  far  misled  as  to  give  the  certificate  of  good  condnct 
^^lich  follows.  General  Hazen  had  not  only  had  superior  opportunities  for 
studying  the  Indian  character,  but  had  participated  in  Indian  wars,  and  at  the 
very  time  he  penned  the  following  note  he  was  partially  disabled  from  the  ef- 
fects of  an  Indian  wound.  The  Government  had  selected  him  from  the  large 
number  of  intelligent  officers  of  high  rank  whose  services  were  available  for 
the  position,  and  had  assigned  him  with  plenary  powers  to  the  superintenden- 
cy  of  the  Southern  Indian  District,  a  position  in  which  almost  the  entire  con- 
trol of  all  the  southern  tribes  was  vested  in  the  occupant.  If  gentlemen  of 
the  experience  and  mUitai7  education  of  Genei*al  Hazen,  occupying  the  inti- 
mate and  official  relation  to  tlie  Indians  which  he  did,  could  be  so  readily  and 
completely  deceived  as  to  their  real  character,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  living  fiir  from  the  scene  of  operations,  and  only  possessing 
such  information  as  reaches  them  in  scraps  tlirough  the  public  press,  and 
generally  colored  by  interested  parties,  should  at  times  entertain  extremely 
erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  much- vexed  Indian  question.  Now  to 
the  case  in  point : 

With  the  Osage  scouts  wlio  came  back  firom  the  advance  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  party  of  Indians  were  in  front,  also  came  a  scout  who  stated  that 
he  was  fi'om  Fort  Cobb,  and  delivered  to  me  a  despatch,  which  read  as  follows : 

Headquabtbrs  Southkbk  Indian  Distbict,  Fobt  Cobb,  9  p.  x.  December  16, 1868. 

To  the  Qfietr,  eommanding  troopt  in  Ike  FitU, 

Indians  haTo  Jost  broaght  in  word  that  our  troops  to^lay  reached  the  Washita  some  twenty 
mDes  above  here.  I  send  this  to  say  that  all  the  camps  this  side  of  the  point  reported  to  ha?e  been 
reached  are  friendly,  and  have  not  been  on  the  war  path  this  season.  If  this  reaches  yon,  it  wonld 
be  well  to  communicate  at  once  with  Satanta  or  Black  Eagle,  chieft  of  the  Kiowas,  near  where 
yon  now  are,  who  will  readily  inform  yon  of  the  position  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  also 
of  my  camp.  BespectfUlly, 

(Siftned)  W.  B.  Hizbn,  Brcret  M^Jor-General. 

This  scout  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that  a  large  party  of  Kiowa  war- 
riors, under  Lone  Wolf^  Satanta,  and  other  leading  chiefs,  were  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  my  advance,  and  notwithstanding  the  above  certificate  regard- 
ing their  friendly  character,  they  had  seized  a  scout  who  accompanied  the 
bearer  of  the  despatch,  disarmed  him,  and  held  him  a  prisoner  of  war.  Tak- 
ing a  small  party  with  me,  I  proceeded  beyond  our  lines  to  meet  the  flag  of 
trace.  I  was  met  by  several  of  tlie  leading  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas,  including 
those  above  named.  Large  parties  of  their  warriors  could  be  seen  posted  in 
the  neighboring  ravines  and  upon  the  surrounding  hilltops.  All  were  painted 
and  plumed  for  war,  and  nearly  all  were  armed  with  one  rifle,  two  revolvers, 
bow  and  arrow,  some  of  their  bows  being  strung,  and  their  whole  appearance 
and  conduct  plainly  indicating  that  they  had  come  for  war.  Their  declara- 
tions to  some  of  my  guides  and  friendly  Indians  proved  tlie  same  thing,  and 
they  were  only  deterred  from  hostile  acts  by  discovering  our  strength  to  be  far 
greater  than  tiiey  had  imagined,  and  our  scouts  on  the  alert.  Aside,  however, 
from  the  question  as  to  what  their  present  or  future  intentions  were  at  that 
time,  how  deserving  were  those  Indians  of  the  certiflcate  of  good  behavior 
which  they  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  obtain  ?    The  certificate  was  dated  De- 
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cember  16,  and  stated  that  the  camps  had  not  been  on  the  war  path  "  this  sea- 
son." 

What  were  the  facts?  On  the  27th  of  November,  only  twenty-one  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the  same  Indians,  whose  peaceable  cliarao- 
ter  was  vouched  for  so  strongly,  had  engaged  in  battle  with  my  command  by 
attacking  it  during  the  fight  with  Black  Kettle.  It  was  in  their  camp  that  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  mother  and  child  were  found,  and  we  had  followed  day 
by  day  the  trail  of  tlie  Kiowas  and  other  tribes,  leading  us  direoUy  from  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  our  comrades,  slain  by  them  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, until  we  were  about  to  overtake  and  punish  the  guilty  parties,  when 
the  above  communication  was  received,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
Cobb,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Washita  battle-ground. 

This,  of  itself,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  tribes  we 
were  dealing  with ;  but  aside  from  these  incontrovertible  facts,  had  additional 
evidence  been  needed  of  the  openly  hostile  conduct  of  tlie  Eliowas  and  Co- 
mnnches,  and  of  their  active  participation  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  collected  testimony  of  lUack  Eagle  and  other 
leading  chiefs.  This  testimopy  was  written,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  was  given  voluntarily  by  the  Indian  chiefs 
referred  to,  and  was  taken  down  at  the  time  by  the  Indian  agents,  not  for  the 
army,  or  with  a  view  of  fm*nishing  it  to  officers  of  the  army,  but  simply  for 
the  benefit  and  information  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  testimony,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  concealment  of  much  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Indians,  plainly  states  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita :  that  the  former  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
war  party  whose  trail  I  followed,  and  which  led  my  command  into  Bhick 
Kettle^s  village :  and  that  some  of  the  Kiowas  remained  in  Black  Kettle^  vil- 
Lige  until  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

Tliis  evidence  is  all  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  by  one  Philip  McCuskey,  United  States  interpreter  for  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  tribes.  This  report  was  dated  Fort  Cobb,  December  3,  while 
the  communication  from  General  Hazen,  certifying  to  the  friendly  disposition 
and  conduct  of  these  tribes,  was  dated  at  the  same  place  thirteen  days  later. 
Mali-wis-sa  also  confirmed  these  statements,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  when  near 
the  battle-ground,  the  location  of  Satanta^s  village.  It  was  from  her,  too,  that 
I  learned  that  it  was  in  Satiinta^s  village  that  the  bodies  of  the  white  woman 
and  child  were  found.  As  I  pen  these  lines,  the  daily  press  contains  frequent 
allusions  to  the  negotiations  which  are  being  conducted  between  the  Governor 
of  Texas  and  the  General  Government,  looking  to  the  release  of  Satanta  from 
the  Texas  penitentiary,  to  which  institution  Satanta,  after  a  trial  before  the 
civil  authorities  for  numerous  murders  committed  on  the  Texas  frx>nUer,  was 
sent  three  or  four  years  ago  to  serve  out  a  life  sentence. 

After  meeting  the  chiefs,  who  with  their  bands  had  approached  our  ad- 
vance under  flag  of  truce,  and  coinpolling  the  release  of  the  scout  whom 
they  ha«i  seized  and  held  prisoner,  we  continued  our  march  toward  Fort  Cobb, 
the  chiefs  agreeing  to  ride  with  us  and  accompany  my  command  to  tiiat  place. 
Eveiy  assurance  was  given  me  that  the  villages  to  which  these  various  ohiela 
belonged  would  at  once  move  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  there  encamp,  thus  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  hostile  tribes,  or  those  who  preferred  to  decline  this 
proposition  of  peace,  and  to  continue  to  wage  war ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  purpose,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  most  prominent 
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chiefs,  generally  Eiowas,  Toluntarily  proposed  to  accompany  as  daring  the 
march  of  that  day  and  the  next,  by  i^hich  time  it  was  expected  that  tlie  com- 
mand  would  reach  Fort  Cobb.  The  chiefs  only  requested  that  they  might  send 
one  of  their  number,  mounted  on  a  fleet  pony,  to  the  villages,  in  order  to 
hasten  their  movement  to  Fort  Cobb.  How  eager  for  peace  were  these  poor, 
confiding  sons  of  the  forest  is  the  mental  ejaculation  of  some  of  my  readers, 
particularly  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  converts  to  the  humanitarian  doctrines 
supposed  to  be  applicable  in  the  government  of  Indians.  If  I  am  addressing 
any  of  this  class,  for  whose  kindness  of  heart  I  have  the  utmost  regard,  I  re- 
gret to  be  compelled  to  disturb  the  illusion. 

Peace  was  not  included  among  the  purposes  which  governed  the  chiefs 
who  so  freely  and  unhesitatingly  proffered  their  company  during  our  march  to 
Fort  Cobb.  Nor  had  they  the  fikintest  intention  of  either  accompanying  us  or 
directing  their  villages  to  proceed  to  the  fort.  The  messenger  whom  they 
aeemed  so  anxious  to  despatch  to  the  village  was  not  sent  to  hasten  the  move- 
ment of  their  villages  toward  Fort  Cobb,  as  claimed  by  them,  but  to  hasten 
their  movement  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction,  viz.,  towards  the  head 
waters  of  Red  river,  near  the  northwestern  limits  of  Texas.  This  sudden 
effusion  of  friendly  sentiments  rather  excited  my  suspicions,  but  I  was  unable 
at  first  to  divine  the  real  intents  and  purposes  of  the  chiefs.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  their  suspicion,  and  trust  to  time  to 
unravel  the  scheme.  When  we  arrived  at  our  camping  ground,  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  the  chiefs  requested  permission  to  despatch  another  messen- 
ger to  their  people  to  inform  them  where  we  were  encamped.  To  this  propo- 
sition no  objection  was  made.  That  evening  I  caused  an  abundant  supply  of 
provisions,  consisting  principally  of  beef^  bread,  coffee,  and  sugar,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them.  In  posting  my  pickets  that  night  for  the  protection  of 
the  camp,  I  arranged  to  have  the  reserve  stationed  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spot  on  which  the  chiefs  were  to  encamp  during  the  night,  wliich  point 
was  but  a  few  paces  frx>m  my  headquarters.  Before  retiring,  I  took  Romeo, 
the  interpreter,  and  strolled  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chiefs.  The  latter,  af- 
ter the  substantial  meal  in  which  they  had  just  indulged,  were  seated,  In- 
dian &sliion,  around  a  small  fire,  enjoying  such  comfort  as  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  occasional  whifi^  of  smoke  which  each  in  proper  turn  inhaled  from 
the  long-stemmed  pipe  of  red  clay  that  was  kept  passing  from  right  to  left 
around  the  circle.  Their  greeting  of  me  was  cordial  in  the  extreme,  but,  as 
in  the  play — of  "Richelieu,"  I  believe— they  •* bowed  too  low."  Through 
Borneo  I  chatted  on  indifferent  subjects  with  the  various  chiefs,  and  from  near- 
ly all  of  them  received  assurances  of  their  firmly  fixed  resolution  to  abandon 
forever  the  dangers  and  risks  of  the  war  path,  to  live  no  longer  at  variance 
with  their  white  brothers,  to  eschew  henceforth  all  such  unfriendly  customs 
as  scalp-taking,  murdering  defenceless  women  and  children,  and  stealing  stock 
from  the  settlers  of  the  frontier.  All  this  was  to  be  changed  in  tlie  future. 
It  seemed  strange,  listening  to  these  apparently  '<  artless  sons  of  nature,"  that 
men  entertaining  the  ardent  desire  for  repose  which  they  professed,  had  not 
tamed  thehr  backs  on  the  war  path  long  ago.  and  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  l)etter  that  this  conclusion  should 
be  arrived  at  late  than  not  at  all.  The  curtain  had  fallen  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  see  everything  in  its  proper  light  To  adopt  tiieir 
own  language,  "  their  hearts  had  become  good,"  "  Uieir  tongues  had  become 
straight)"  they  had  cast  aside  the  bad  ways  in  which  they  had  so  long  8tnig<i 
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^led  unsQOoessftilly,  and  had  now  resolved  to  follow  the  white  man's  road,  to 
adopt  his  mode  of  dress,  till  the  soil,  and  establish  scliools  for  the  education 
of  tlieir  children,  until  in  time  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  would  not 
only  be  brothers  in  name,  but  would  be  found  trarellinpr  the  same  road  wiUi 
interests  in  common. 

Had  I  been  a  latter-day  Peace  Commissioner,  I  should  have  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  send  a  despatch  to  the  chief  of  the  proper  bureau  at  Washington,  in 
terms  somewhat  as  follows : 

Hon  John  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  — ^  Department. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  most  satisfactory  council  with  the  Kiowa  and  other 
tribes,  certain  members  of  which  have  lately  been  accused  of  being  more  or 
less  connected  witli  the  troubles  lately  occurring  upon  our  frontier.  All  the 
prominent  chiefs  met  me  in  council,  and  after  a  free  intercliange  and  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Department  that  these  chiefs,  rep- 
resenting as  they  do  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  im[xjrtant  of  Uie  southern 
tiubes,  have  voluntiirily  and  solemnly  agi-eed  to  ce:ise  all  hostile  acts  against 
the  white  men,  to  prevent  niids  or  war  parties  from  being  organized  among 
tlieir  young  men,  to  abandon  for  all  future  time  the  war  path,  and  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  tliere  to  engage  in  tlie  peaceful  pursuits 
of  civilized  life.  They  express  a  warm  desire  to  have  educational  facilities  ex- 
tended them  for  the  benefit  of  theh*  children.  As  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
rendering  it  too  late  for  Uiem  to  successfully  cultivate  a  crop  the  present  year, 
they  ask,  and  I  recommend,  that  provisions  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  the 
present  season  be  issued  them.  They  also  request  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  game,  a  few  breech-loading  arms  be  furnished  Uiem,  say  one  rifie  and  one 
revolver  to  each  male  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
most  reasonable  request,  and  tlint  tlie  granting  of  it  would  go  far  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  (rovernment,  as  I  am  forced  to  remark 
that  some  of  the  recent  acts  of  the  military,  such  as  tlie  occurrence  on  the 
Washita,  have  done  much  to  produce  an  unsettled  feeling  on  the  piirt  of  these 
untutored  wards  of  the  nation.  No  further  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the  com- 
plete pacification  of  this  ti'ibe.  I  wish  you  might  have  shared  wiUi  me  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  these  untaught  chieftains,  begging  for  such  assistance 
and  guidance  as  would  lead  Uiem  in  the  paths  of  peace.  I  leave  here  on  the 
— til,  to  visit  the  neighboring  tribes,  provided  the  military  commander  at  this 
point  will  furnish  me  a  suitable  escort. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Jones,  Indian  Agent 

P.  S. — ^I  have  thought  that  if  we  could  confer  the  ballot  upon  those  of  the 
chiefs  and  warriora  who  show  the  greatest  aptitude  and  desii*e  for  peace,  it 
might  bo  a  great  step  toward  completing  Uieir  civilization.  Of  course  some 
line  of  distinction  or  qualification  would  have  to  be  drawn;  for  example, 
confer  the  right  of  ballot  upon  all  those  who  faithfully  accept  their  rations  from 
the  Government  for  a  period  of  six  months.  I  merely  throw  this  out  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Department 

J.  J. 

Not  being  an  orthodox  Peace  Commissioner,  in  good  standing  in  that  fra- 
ternity, I  did  not  send  a  despatch  of  this  character.  What  I  did,  however,  an- 
swered every  purpose.  I  went  to  the  station  of  the  guard  near  by  and  di- 
rected the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  to  have  his  men  keep  a  watch- 
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fill  eye  upon  those  same  *'  untutored  sons  of  the  forest,**  as  I  felt  confident  thehr 
plans  boded  us  no  good.  Romeo  was  also  told  to  inform  the  chiefs  that  alter 
the  cam2>  had  quieted  down  for  the  night,  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to 
wander  far  from  tlieir  camp  fire,  as  the  sentries  might  mistake  them  for  ene« 
mies  and  fire  upon  them.  Tliis  I  knew  would  make  them  hug  their  fire  closely 
until  morning.  Before  daylight  we  were  agsiin  in  the  saddle  and  commenc- 
ing the  last  march  necessaiy  to  take  us  to  Fort  Cobb.  Again  did  it  become 
important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chiefs,  to  desi)atch  another  of  Uieir  nnml>er 
to  hun-y  up  the  people  of  their  villages,  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  the  vil- 
lages might  arrive  at  Fort  Cobb  at  the  same  time  we  did.  As  the  march 
progressed  these  applications  became  more  frequent,  until  most  of  tlie  chiefii 
had  been  sent  away  as  messengers.  I  noticed,  however,  that  in  selecting 
those  to  be  sent,  the  chiefs  lowest  in  rank  and  importance  were  fii^t  chosen,  so 
that  those  who  remained  were  the  highest.  When  their  numbers  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  tlian  half  the  original  party,  I  saw  that  instead  of  acting  in  good 
faith  tliis  party  of  chiefs  was  solely  engaged  in  the  effort  to  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  tlie  villages,  and,  by  an  apparent  ofier  on  their  part  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Fort  Cobb,  where  we  were  encouraged  to  believe  the  villages  woidd 
meet  us,  prevent  us  from  watching  and  ftillowing  the  trail  made  by  the  lodges, 
which  had  already  diverged  from  tlie  direct  route  to  Fort  Cobb,  the  one 
the  villages  would  have  pursued  had  that  fort  been  their  destination.  It 
became  palpably  evident  that  the  Indians  were  resorting,  as  usual,  to  strata- 
gem to  accomplish  their  purpose,  which  of  course  involved  our  deception. 
Fortunately  their  purpose  was  divined  in  time  to  thwart  it.  As  no  haste  was 
necessary,  I  permitted  the  remaining  chiefs  to  continue  the  march  with  us, 
without  giving  them  any  grounds  to  suppose  Uiat  we  strongly  doubted  their 
ofb-repeateil  assertions  tiiat  their  hearts  were  good  and  tlieir  tongues  were 
straight.  Finally,  as  our  march  for  that  day  neared  its  termination  and  we 
were  soon  to  reach  our  destination,  the  paity  of  chiefs,  which  at  first  em- 
braced upwards  of  twenty,  had  become  reduced  until  none  remained  except 
the  two  head  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  these  no  doubt  were  laugh- 
ing iu  their  sleeves,  if  an  Indian  may  be  supposed  to  possess  that  article  of  ap- 
parel, at  the  happy  and  highly  successful  manner  in  which  they  had  hood- 
winked their  white  brethren.  But  liad  they  known  all  that  had  been  trans- 
piring they  would  not  have  felt  so  self-satisfied.  As  usual,  quite  a  number  of 
officers  aud  orderlies  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column,  including  a  few  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  staff. 

As  soon  as  the  scheme  of  the  Indians  was  discovered,  I  determined  to  seize 
the  most  prominent  chiefe  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  re- 
garding the  coming  on  of  the  villages ;  but  as  for  this  purpose  two  hostages 
were  as  Taloable  as  twenty,  I  allowed  all  but  this  number  to  take  their  depart- 
ure apparently  unnoticed.  Finally,  when  none  but  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta 
remained,  and  they  no  doubt  were  prepared  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  bid  us 
in  the  most  improved  Kiowa  au  rewire  the  officers  just  referred  to,  at  a  given 
signal,  drew  their  revolvers,  and  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  were  informed  through 
Romeo  that  they  were  prisoners. 

G.  A.  Custer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

80BEB    REALITIES. 

A  FEW  days  of  qaiet,  monotonous  existence  slipped  away  for  Linley.  They 
were  monotonous  in  their  outward  chaiacter  at  least,  for  the  routine  of 
incidents  was  much  the  same  one  day  with  anoUier.  But  on  Linley^s  mind  and 
feelings  they  were  contributing  to  form  an  impression  that  was  always  spread- 
ing and  deepening.  This  was  not  exactly  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  dis- 
appointment, but  rather  a  recognition  of  the  profound  necessity  of  stripping 
off  exaggerated  hopes  and  faiths  in  order  to  anticipate  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. '*  My  master  ^^  was  right  when  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  no  hero, 
and  Linley  was  now  bravely  making  up  her  mind  to  the  conviction  that  there 
are  no  heroes  among  men ;  or  that  if  there  were,  tliey  would  not  be  lovable 
persons ;  or  that  if  they  did  exist  and  were  lovable,  they  would  only  love  he- 
roines, and  therefore  would  be  out  of  her  range  altogether.  She  had  not  as 
yet  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  loved  her  husband  with  woman^s  fullest  love. 
But  she  could  not  help  seeing  some  of  his  faults,  even  while,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  always  strove  to  think  only  of  his  good-nature,  his  generosity,  his  gnaeral 
kindness  and  frequent  demonstrations  of  affection  to  heraelf.  In  her  own 
mind  she  justified  him.  "  When  one  justifies  his  fiiith,"  says  a  great  religious 
thinker,  **  the  faith  is  already  dead  within  him,  even  though  he  knows  it  not/* 
Certainly  if  Linley  Rochford^s  faith  was  dead  within  her,  she  knew  it  not 

Laboring  with  constant  good-will  to  do  some  kindness  for  the  squalid  and 
stolid  poor  of  Dripdeanham,  she  had  necessarily  found  out  who  was  the  owner 
of  certain  neglected  tenements  of  which  Mr.  Tuxhamhad  spoken  to  heron  her 
first  exploring  day — the  careless  owner  whom  she  had  so  vehemently  declared 
that  she  would  have  put  in  the  stocks.  Alas!  it  was  the  good-natured  epicu- 
rean who  read  the  **  Greek  Anthology  "  of  nights  in  the  library  when  she  had 
gone  to  her  room,  and  who  was  always  promising  to  make  some  gigantio  ef- 
fort in  tlie  way  of  beneficent  reform,  but  again  always  putting  it  off.  Now 
Mr.  Piatt  had,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  great  scheme  for  founding  a 
model  village  in  Dripdeanham,  by  pulling  down  all  the  dirty  old  cottages, 
building  up  new  ones  with  the  best  modern  conditions  of  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  water-supply,  and  then  giving  them  to  the  old  tenants  at  very  cheap  rents, 
but  with  strict  stipulations  as  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Piatt  in 
fact  had  a  soul  bursting  with  energy  and  benevolence,  and  having  retired  from 
business  (he  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  MethodisUcal  **  navvy  "  to  that 
of  a  great  railway  contractor),  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  himself  witli  but  do- 
ing good  for  somebody.  Valentine  highly  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  Roch- 
ford  was  hard  to  move.  He  would  not  sell ;  he  would  only  vaguely  under- 
take to  do  something  some  time.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  jealous  of  Platt^s 
popularity  and  public  spirit,  and  to  see  a  sort  of  humiliation  to  himself  in  hav- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  neglected  tenantry  bettered  by  other  hands  than  his 
own.  So  he  only  laughed  at  Piatt  when  that  gentleman's  back  was  turned ; 
and  kindly  Mr.  Piatt  was  fully  convinced  that  Roohford,  with  all  his  scholar- 
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ship,  had  some  splendid  plan  of  his  own  in  hand  into  which  he,  Mr.  Piatt, 
ooold  not  see  jost  yet,  hot  wliioh  woold  astonish  everybody  when  it  came 
ont. 

Linley  hoped  so  too,  and  was  often  qolte  reassured  by  the  honest  faith  of 
Mr.  Piatt.  Meanwhile  Valentine  worked  very  hard  at  papers  and  figures  of 
all  sorts  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rochford,  whose  business  afEairs  were  allowed  to 
drift  into  periodical  chaos  until  his  friend  came  and  reduced  them  to  order. 
Rochford  was  soon  going  to  town,  Valentine  had  to  return  there  almost  imme- 
diately, and  both  wanted  the  periodical  restoration  to  order  completed  as  £ist 
as  possible.  Valentine  seemed  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  spells  of  Herculciin 
work  as  in  nightly  rambles  or  lying  down  in  the  moonlight.  Linley,  who  was 
not  called  to  council,  had  many  opportunities  of  observing,  as  if  from  a  dis- 
tance, what  a  great  mauy  things  Valentine  could  do  cleverly.  Mr.  Piatt  was 
always  big  with  his  benevolent  schemes,  and  when  he  came  and  talked  with 
Rochford  it  was  almost  always  Valentine  who  answered  and  advised.  All 
this  linley  observed,  wondering  much  how  a  man  who  seemed  to  understand 
and  manage  other  people^s  afEairs  so  well  had  not  made  a  better  way  in  the 
world  for  himself.  She  could  only  explain  it  by  thinking  of  his  odd,  volatile 
ways,  which  probably  indie. ited  a  character  incapable  of  fixing  itself  steadily 
to  any  one  pursuit:  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  consultation  with  Mr. 
Rochford,  he  would  jump  from  his  chair,  run  to  tlie  piano,  seat  himself  there, 
and  become  absorbed  in  playing  some  wailing  air,  which  suddenly  would 
change,  perhaps,  if  anybody,  even  a  servant,  entered  the  room,  into  some  fan- 
fesstic  and  rattling  dance  music.  A  favorite  attitude  of  his  was  to  lean  against 
the  chimneypiece,  bury  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  pour  out  a  volume  of 
paradoxes  or  queer  reflections  and  suggestions  of  thought.  One  odd  thing 
about  this  was  that  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  He  certainly  never  ap- 
peared to  have  any  consciousness  that  he  was  trifling.  He  pursued  the  most 
trivial  or  absurd  conceit  with  as  much  strenuous  effort  as  if  it  were  a  thought 
on  the  solution  of  which  half  his  life  depended. 

**  Lo6k  here,  Loub,**  he  exclaimed  one  day  as  he  took  up  his  favorite  posi- 
tion; "I  have  a  grand  idea  for  a  picture — for  the  Academy;  a  classioid  sub- 
ject— quite  fresh  and  new!    *  Vulcan  chasing  butterflies.^    Don^t  you  see?" 

*«I  confess  I  don%'^  Rochford  answered. 

**  Well,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Linley. 

"  Woman^s  perception;  quiek,  of  course;  at  least  that's  the  right  thing  to 
say,*'  Valentine  remarked ;  **  but  will  you  give  us  your  guess,  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford?" 

**  It  isn't  very  hard  to  guess;  in  fact  I  think  one  can't  well  avoid  seeing  it. 
I  can't  explain  very  brilliantly ;  but  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  of  a  very  pow- 
erful and  awfully — ^I  can't  help  sa3ring  awfully— eaiiiest  and  strenuous  sort 
of  ctiaracter,  busying  itself  with  trifles;  and " 

**  And  being  frightfully  earnest  in  running  after  them,*'  Valentine  inter- 
mpted.    '* Tee,  thats  the  idea." 

••Is  there  such  a  thing  in  real  life?"  Linley  asked. 

*«  In  real  life,"  Rochford  said.  **  I  fancy  it  is  much  more  common  to  see 
people  taking  very  serious  things  coolly  and  treating  them  lightly ;  and  I 
woold  recommend  as  an  antique  allegory,  with  a  moral  for  to-day,  Vulcan  drop- 
ping into  a  doze,  with  a  flower  falling  from  his  half-opened  lips  and  the  armor 
of  the  gods  lying  unfinished  on  his  anvil." 

**  Perhaps  the  two  pictures  only  illustrate  the  same  thing,"  Linley  sug- 
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jested.  '*  If  Valcan  has  tired  himself  out  with  chasing  the  butterflies,  how 
can  he  help  falling  asleep  oyer  the  work  of  the  gods?  ^' 

"  So  we  come  to  a  bit  of  morality  after  all,"  Valentine  said.  **  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford,  you  may  paint  the  picture  yourself,  having  brought  it  to  the  proper  pur- 
pose and  made  it  useful.  WeUl  send  it  to  the  Academy ;  and  there  shall  be  a 
verse  from  Dr.  Watts  under  its  name  in  the  catalogue." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Valentine  was  leaving  for  London.  He  had  ever  so 
many  things  to  do,  he  said,  and  had  outstaid  his  time. 

"  And  now,  Mra.  Rochford,"  he  said,  ••  I  can  release  myself  from  responsi- 
bility with  a  good  conscience  and  a  merry  heart.  I  hand  over  my  lad  Louis 
to  your  care.  Don't  spoil  him  too  much.  We  men  find  him  a  capital  fellow, 
with  all  his  faults.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  him  in  the  hands  of  women ;  but  I 
think  I  may  trust  him  to  you." 

"  But  this  is  too  solemn  a  leavetaking,"  Linley  said — *'  as  if  Louis  were  go- 
ing to  lose  you  forever;  and  I.  His  house  will  still  be  yours  as  much  as  be- 
fore.    I  shall  not  scare  you  away." 

'*  I  shall  always  like  to  think  tliat  ho  and  I  are  the  same  old  friends  as 
ever.  In  fact — what  nonsense! — of  course  we  are.  I  seem  to  be  growing 
sentimental.  I  shall  invade  you  ever  so  often  in  town.  As  Louis  must  some 
time  or  other  inevitably  have  married  some  woman,  I  am  heartily  glad,  Mrs. 
Rochford,  tliat  he  married  ^ou." 

•* Thank  you;  so  am  I.  But  you— do  you  never  mean  to  marry  some 
woman?" 

**  Never!    How  could  I?    Did  I  not  tell  you  that  both  were  faithless?  " 

*«  Both— who?" 

'*  She  who  married  the  policeman,  and  she  who  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  who  would  not  marry  me!  No,  Mrs.  Rochford!  The  true  heart  loves 
but  twice!    Besides,  I  have  a  wife  and  children  already  provided  for  me." 

"I  don't  understand " 

"  It^s  quite  true  all  the  same.  Ask  Louis.  But  in  sober  seriousness,  Mrs. 
Rochford,  I  am  very  happy.  I  ask  of  fortune  nothing  but  that  she  will  kindly 
let  me  alone ;  and  ev^n  if  she  should  find  me  sleeping  on  the  edge  of  the  well, 
not  trouble  herself  to  wake  me.    I  shan't  fall  in.    6ood-by." 

They  were  stinding  on  the  lawn,  and  he  jumped  into  Rochford's  brougham, 
which  was  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  station.  As  ho  disappeared  Linley  saw 
the  bnght  boyish  smile  go  out  of  his  face,  exactly  as  a  light  goes  out 

'*  What  does  he  mean,  Louis,  by  saying  that  he  has  a  wife  and  oliildren  al- 
ready provided  for  liim?"  Linley  asked. 

**  His  brother's  wife  and  children— two  or  three,  I  think.  Valentine  sap- 
ports  them  altogether,  I  fancy." 

*«  Is  his  broUier  dead?  " 

'*His  brother  b  dead;  yes.  I  didn't  know  much  of  bun.  Its  a  long 
stoiy." 

•*  And  she— is  she  nice?  " 

"  Is  who  nice,  Linley?  " 

**  The  sister-in-law,  dear." 

'*  I  suppose  so ;  I  never  saw  her." 

•*  How  odd!    I  wonder  you  didn't  ever  go  to  see  them." 

*•  Well,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good.  I  har  lly  knew  anything  of  the  brother; 
and  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  sjiid;  and  then  Roche  Valentine  is  rather  sensi- 
tive, and  might  suspect  me  of  wanting  to  help  them  with  money,  perhaps; 
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and  then,  linley,  to  speak  the  honest  truth  and  save  yon  the  trouble  of  finding 
it  out,  I  am  sadly  indolent  I  intend  to  do  ever  so  many  things,  and  I  don't  do 
them.'' 

**  Is  that  men^s  friendship?  *'  linley  thought — **  to  know  that  one's  dearest 
friend  had  a  widow  and  orphans  so  near  akin,  and  not  even  to  see  them  ?  The 
world  says  many  hard  tilings  of  us  women,  but  we  don't  act  in  that  sort  of 
way." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  them  and  to  know  them/'  she  said  aloud,  *'  if  Mr. 
Valendne  would  have  no  objection." 

**  He  couldn't,  I  think,  have  any  objection,"  Rochford  said  rather  eagerly. 
"  You  shall  do  my  good  works  for  me,  Linley,  henceforward,  and  be  my  sav- 
ing angel.  Truly  I  do  need  some  such  agent,  for  I  feel  sometimes  that  I  am 
too  good-for-nothing  to  be  tolerated  in  life.  But  then  you  see  Valentine  is  in 
magnificent  health.  He  always  says  he  doesn't  know  whether  he  has  nerves 
and  digestion  or  hasn't  them." 

**  Does  ho  do  nothing — in  the  way  of  regular  occupation?  "  Linley  asked. 

••  Oh,  yes ;  I  believe  so.  He  writes,  I  think,  a  good  deal  for  newspapers 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  writes  on  science  in  some  reviews.  But  I  don't 
ask  him  much  about  liis  afiGurs ;  I  don't  think  he  cares  to  be  asked.  Is  it  not 
strange,  Linley?  He  knows  all  about  my  afEairs—knows  many  of  them  better, 
positively,  than  I  do  myself.  He  tells  me  what  cliarities  and  schools  and 
things  to  subscribe  to,  and  what  rents  to  lower  and  raise,  and  so  forth.  And  I 
know  hardly  anything  about  his  private  life  apart  f^om  mine." 

**  Strange  indeed;  I  can't  understand  it.  If  two  women  were  friends,  they 
oonldn't  be  like  that" 

She  reflected  a  long  time  during  the  night,  when  she  was  alone,  over  the 
strangeness  of  this  one-sided  confidence.  That  Valentine  was  poor  and  proud 
would  by  no  means,  she  thought,  explain  such  a  deficiency  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween two  such  devoted  friends.  **  One  of  them  does  not  really  understand 
the  other,"  she  thought.  **  I  am  convinced  of  thcU,  There  will  be  a  revealing 
some  day.  Either  my  master  is  mistaken  in  his  Orestes,  or  Orestes  is — but 
ihat  cannot  be." 

«•  My  master's "  life  was  now  very  quiet,  careless,  and  happy.  He  could 
hardly,  it  would  seem,  have  found  a  wife  better  suited  to  his  liabits  than  Lin- 
ley. She  fell  tranquilly  into  all  his  ways,  and  as  yet  she  hardly  ventured  to 
question  them,  except  in  such  rare  and  repressed  impulses  as  people  used  to 
call  diabolic  temptations,  when  saints  feel  suddenly  provoked  to  doabt  the  truth 
of  the  creed  on  which  they  have  staked  all.  Mr.  Rochford  rose  late,  break- 
fiisted  wiUi  Linley,  read  newspapers,  talked  and  listened ;  then  went  to  his 
library  and  read  there,  unless  some  visitors  came  whom  be  wished  to  see.  He 
lounged  a  little  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  woods,  but  he  did  not  care  much  for 
exerobe.  He  really  suffered  greatly  from  dyspepsia,  and  he  would  not  follow 
the  kind  of  life  which  might  probably  have  driven  away  his  torment  He 
lored  ease  and  easily  attained  amusement,  and  enjoyed  a  dinner  that  was 
good  with  a  perilous  and  penal  relish ;  and  he  desired  above  all  things  to  avert 
discomfort  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  A  wife  who  passiomitely  loved  him 
would  have  been  an  intolerable  distress  to  him ;  but  he  liked  to  know  that  a 
pretty  and  clever  woman,  who  was  affectionate  and  docile,  was  always  at 
hand,  could  sit  at  his  breakfast  table  find  dinner  table,  entertain  his  guests 
and  himself,  and  go  away  when  he  preferred  to  be  left  alone.  Rochford  was 
by  no  means  a  devoted  admirer  of  women.    Even  in  his  youngea^nd^shai 
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never  felt  tempted  to  £ill  in  lore  with  any  woman  in  any  extravagant  way. 
But  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  admired  by  women.  **  The  desire  of  the 
man  is  for  the  woman,'*  says  a  poetical  proverb;  **but  the  desire  of  the  wo- 
man is  for  the  desire  of  the  man."  This  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Rochford.  His 
desire  was  not  for  the  woman  or  the  women,  but  for  the  admiration  of  the 
women. 

Probably  the  strongest,  purest,  healthiest  emotion  he  had  ever  felt  in  the 
way  of  love,  was  when  he  first  came  to  know  Linley  and  desired  to  make  her 
his  wife.  He  became  determined  when  he  saw  in  her  clear  eyes  tlie  evidence 
of  her  genuine  and  unrestrained  admiration.  But  there  was  mingled  even 
then  in  his  feelings  a  thought  which  had  some  selfishness  and  some  generosity 
in  it — the  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  marry  a  penniless  girl  who  must 
know  tliat  she  owed  all  to  him.  He  was  well  satisfied  thus  far.  Every  day 
he  s:iid  to  himself  that  he  was  more  satisfied.  He  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  choice.  He  never  Uiought  so  clever  and  sprightly  a  girl  could  prove  to  be 
so  docile.  He  liad  always  been  afraid  of  women*s  tempers ;  and  here  was  a 
woman  who  seemed  to  have  no  such  thing  as  a  temper.  He  was  conscious,  too, 
of  his  own  defects — his  lack  of  force  of  character  and  of  high  purpose,  his  sen- 
suous love  of  ease^  the  indolence  of  even  his  better  qualities.  He  did  not  want 
a  stupid  woman  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  find  out  these  defects.  Con* 
cealment  or  hypocrisy  would  be  an  intolerable  constraint  to  him.  He  wanted 
a  tolerant,  human,  genial  woman,  wlio  should  know  all  about  his  defects 
and  yet  be  the  same  to  him.  Roche  Valentine  know  all  about  him  and  his 
faults,  and  yet  was  unchanged  to  lum.  He  believed  he  had  found  in  Lhiley  a 
wife  who  could  show  a  love  like  in  grain  to  that  robust  Anendship. 

And  Linley?  Well,  she  went  her  own  way,  occupieil  herself  as  she  pleased, 
was  absolute  mistress  of  a  great  part  of  her  time,  and  of  more  money  than  she 
had  ever  expected  to  see ;  and  she  assumed  that  this  was  a  perfectly  happy 
manned  condition.  It  was  not  what  she  had  expected ;  but  was  it  not  proba- 
bly a  much  better  reality  than  the  feverish  dreams  which  poetry  and  romance 
called  love?  Could  any  woman  admire  her  husband  more  and  be  fonder  of 
him  ?  Could  any  husband  be  kinder?  Could  any  life  be  more  fi*ee  and  happy  ? 
Siirely  not.  If  Mr.  Rochford  had  certain  failings,  did  she  not  well  know  her 
own  defects?  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  perfect  man^-could  such  a  man 
live — would  care  to  marry  her?  No;  notliing  could  be  happier  than  her  life. 
It  was  so  cosy  and  happy  that  she  wondered  there  was  so  much  anticipatoiy 
alarm  and  anxiety  and  doubt  about  marriage. 

Thus  she  sometimes  thought  to  herself  as  she  rambled  by  the  sea,  and  won« 
dered  whether  the  land  of  romance  did  not  lie  perhaps  somewhere  beyond  the 
track  which  the  sunlight  made  upon  the  waters.  Sometimes  when  she  ^lept 
at  night  she  dreamed  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  quiet  life  of  patient  usefulness  she 
led  on  its  banks,  and  she  started  from  sleep  into  wakefulness  wiUi  the  mere 
shock  of  finding  that  in  her  dream  she  was  glad  to  be  back  there  again. 

Meanwhile  Linley  began  to  discover  that  in  assuming  the  guardianship  of 
little  Sinda  she  had  got  the  proverbial  wolf  by  the  ears.  She  found  it  dllfioult 
and  perplexing  to  hold  on,  and  she  could  not  well  let  go.  She  had  bronght 
the  girl  home  with  her  under  the  promptings  of  a  sudden  and  kindly  impnlse^ 
and  because  she  thought  she  could  do  something  in  tlie  way  of  propitiation  to 
tlie  immortal  gods  that  they  might  not  punish  her  for  her  too  great  happiness. 
Tlien  the  words  of  Mr.  Tuxham  piqued  her,  and  she  was  anxious  to  prove 
that  her  impulse  was  not  a  mere  ephemeral  caprice,  and  that  she  really  could 
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and  wonld  persevere  in  rescuing  and  educating  the  pretty  little  castaway. 
Nor  did  slie  iu  tlie  least  repent  of  lier  purpose,  even  as  tlie  days  \yent  on,  and 
no  father,  brother,  or  other  natural  protector  of  the  girl  made  his  ap- 
pearance. But  it  was  hard  to  know  wliat  to  do  with  Sinda.  She  was  quick 
enough  at  learning  to  read  and  write  and  play  tlie  piano,  and  she  shook  off 
grammatical  errors  and  defects  of  pronunciation  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Linlev  herself  taught  her  for  so  many  hours  a  day.  But  as  to  learning  how  to 
sew,  or  add  up  figures,  or  do  anything  useful  of  that  kind,  the  girl  simply  would 
not  or  could  not  accomplish  it.  Then  she  quarrelled  with  the  maids,  for  whom 
she  professed  openly  the  most  utter  contempt,  and  who  despised  her  as  a  little 
beggivr  girl;  and  she  showed,  as  Mr.  Tuxham  had  remarked,  an  inauspicions 
partiality  for  the  society  of  the  grooms  and  the  gardener^s  lads.  She  was  put 
to  a  village  school  for  a  few  days,  but  she  was  very  soon  returned  on  Mrs. 
Rochford's  hands,  for  the  girls,  she  said,  insulted  her — as  tliey  very  probably 
did — and  she  had  endeavored  to  take  summary  vengeance  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  On  the  whole  it  was  clear  to  every  eye  that  if  she  were  suddenly 
thrust  out  upon  the  world  she  would  go  to  destruction,  and  Linley  wonld  not 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  least  hint  of  her  being  sent  away  reduced 
Sinda  to  passionate  tears,  entreaties,  and  submission ;  and  Linley  was  easily 
melted.  Sinda  seemed  all  devoted  to  her;  clung  to  her  with  the  tenacious  hom- 
age of  a  spaniel,  and  depreciated  her  anger  as  the  spaniel  does,  by  the  abject 
pathos  of  grovelling  at  her  feet. 

Linley  found  it  very  hard  to  impress  on  Sinda  any  notion  of  the  beauty  of 
truth.  The  girl  was  at  first  a  shocking  little  liar.  She  was  intensely  vain. 
Slio  delighted  to  steal  into  Linley  s  bedroom  when  no  one  was  there,  and  put 
on  any  of  her  benefactresses  clothes  or  ornaments  that  she  could  find,  and  gaze 
at  herself  in  the  looking-glass.  Linley  found  her  thus  engaged  once  or  twice, 
and,  unluckily  perhaps,  was  too  much  amused  to  be  very  angry.  Sinda,  witli 
a  remarkably  quick  instinct,  divined,  perhaps  before  anybody  else  in  the  house 
did,  the  slightly  whimsical  and  humorous  side  of  Mrs.  Rochford's  character; 
the  hidden  drollery  and  thoroughly  good-natured  turn  for  satire  that  as  yet 
had  not  come  fully  into  play ;  and  she  knew  how  anger  could  be  avert'^d  by 
provoking  a  smile.  In  truth,  Linley  was  already  beginning  to  be  conscious 
that  her  life,  whatever  its  compensations  and  its  promise,  was  rather  more 
lonely  than  she  had  expected  it  to  be ;  and  she  was  sometimes  willing  enough 
to  be  amused  by  the  odd  ways  of  the  oliild. 

Sometimes  she  saw  in  Sinda  a  thoughtless  cruelty  which  was  not  excusable 
in  any  years  beyond  those  of  ignorant  infancy — a  pleasure  in  annoying  birds 
and  cats,  and  so  forth.  Now  Linley's  whole  frame  thrilled  through  with  sen^ 
sitive  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  cruelty.  She  shrank  fi*om  physical  pain  her* 
self,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  its  malicious  infliction  on  other  creatures. 
So  she  was  seriously  angry  with  Sinda  one  day,  and  talked  to  her  so  elo- 
quently that  she  really  l)elieved  she  had  reached  the  girl's  feelings.  As  a  final 
appeal  to  her  generous  emotions — ^for  Linley  had  immense  faitli  in  the  gener- 
ous emotions  of  human  beings — she  said : 

**  Tou  know,  Sinda,  that  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  give  pain ; 
for  nobody  here  would  give  you  pain.  Some  very  good  people  have  told  me 
that  I  ought  to  have  you  whipped  when  you  do  wrong;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  hurt.    You  ought  not  to  give  hurt  to  any  other  creature." 

.•'But  yon  may  whip  me,  if  you  like,"  pleaded  Sinda  quite  earnestly. 
"Nobody  else  shaU;  but  you  may.    Td  rather  you  whipped  me  every  day 
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than  send  me  away.   I  clon^t  mind  the  pain  a  bit;  and  1^11  not  crj — unless  yon 
like  me  to.     Would  you  like  to  whip  me?    Oh,  do — do!  ' 

Slie  laid  her  hand  on  Linley^s  arm,  and  looked  up  to  her  with  such  a  sin- 
cere expression  of  a  wish  to  be  whipped  if  it  would  give  Linley  any  pleasure, 
tliat  our  heroine  became  impressed  with  a  sense  of  absurdity  and  could  hardly 
keep  from  laugliing. 

"  Well,  Sinda,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  be  kind  and  good  without  pun- 
ishment; and  you  won't  hurt  animals  any  more,  will  you?  And  now  run  out 
mto  the  lawn  and  wait  for  me  there." 

'*  The  child  means  no  harm,"  she  said  to  herself;  **  and  I  must  only  wait 
until  better  and  clearer  ideas  come  to  her.  Tliere  is  good  in  lier,  and  it  will 
come  out.  Its  of  no  use  mere  preaching;  and  I  am  lot  good  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  poor  girl  evidently  tliought  it  ought  to  be  as  much  of  an  amuse- 
ment to  me  to  punish  her  as  to  Iier  to  annoy  the  cat  and  tlie  peacock.  Ser- 
mons are  thrown  away.    Time  and  example  will  teach  her  better." 

So  it  came  to  this,  that  Sinda  was  a  good  de:\l  more  in  Linley's  company 
than  Linley  h»d  at  first  intended.  She  could  not  be  left  to  quaiTel  with  Uie 
maids  or  to  romp  with  tlie  grooms.  Linley  bore  her  burden  cheerfully,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  girl  now  that  they  were  about 
to  go  to  town. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  my  little  Old  Girl  of  the  Sea,  Louis? "  Linley  said 
one  day  to  her  husband  as  they  sat  at  luncheon  alone. 

"That  little  thing?  Anything  you  like,  love — only  don't  bring  her  to 
town.'* 

"  N^ot  to  town?"  Linley  asked  in  a  half-plaintive  voice,  having  had  a  faint 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take  Sinda  to  London,  where 
she  might  be  better  bvught  and  trained,  and  would  be  less  liable  to  quarrels 
and  other  evil  influences  than  in  Dripdeanham,  where  her  antecedents  were 
only  too  well  known. 

■  ♦*  No,  dear;  oh  no.     What  could  we  do  with  her  in  town?  " 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  here,  when  we  are  away?  She  doesn^t 
get  on  very  well  with  anybody." 

•«  Well,  then,  let  her  get  off." 

•*  I  know  you  don't  mean  that." 

"  Send  her  to  school  somewhere.  Or  let  her  stay  here  and  fight  it  out  as 
best  she  can.'* 

"  I  feel  quite  unhappy  about  her." 

"  Unhappy  about  her  f  Linley,  my  love,  you  talk  rather  nonsensically.  As 
long  as  she  has  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  what  do  you  think  she 
cares?  As  for  quarrelling,  I  fancy  she  can  take  pretty  good  care  of  herself. 
You  needn't  trouble." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  hiid  Uken  on  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
girVs  future,"  Linley  said  with  a  sigh.  "  It  weighs  on  me  in  a  way  tliat  I 
can't  explain." 

*•  Dear  child,  don't  try  to  explain  it.  I  dare  say  the  urchin  will  get  on  in 
life  well  enough  for  that  sort  of  girl.  You  may  put  out  of  your  head  any  notion 
that  you  or  anybody  else  could  control  her  future.  When  you  have  seen  a 
little  more  of  the  world,  Linley,  you  w|ll  be  rid  of  the  notion  that  you  can  re- 
mould a  human  character." 

"  Please,  Louis,  don't  make  me  despondent  and  faint-hearted  too  soon.^ 

"  I  only  want  you  to  see  the  truth,  dear." 
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••  You  didu^tlike  my  taking  that  girl  from  tlie  first,"  said  Ldnley,  not  angrily 
or  in  complaint,  but  geuUy  and  almost  in  a  penitent  tone.  "  I  know  you  didn't 
think  it  wise  and  sensible;  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  followed  your 
thought,  though  you  didn't  say  so.  I  almost  wish  I  had  now,  Louis.  But  it 
seemed  hard  and  cruel  to  desert  the  poor  thing— I  mean  cruel  of  me,  having 
once  taken  her  up;  and  I  so  wish  always  to  do  some  good!" 

**  My  dear  Linley,  do  all  the  good  you  can ;  amuse  yourself  in  any  philan- 
tliropio  ways  you  like.  Keep  the  girl  as  long  as  you  please— here  in  the 
country,  I  mean.  I  will  never  interfere  with  any  of  your  projects ;  and  when 
she  is  a  little  more  grown,  or  you  are  fairly  tired  of  her,  we  can  get  her  a  sit> 
nation  somewhere,  or  she  will  marry  somebody.  Things  will  all  come  right 
enough ;  and  at  the  very  worst  you  will  have  the  satdsfaotion  of  knowing  that 
you  acted  from  a  kindly  motive." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Linley;  "and  I  don't  by  any  means  despair 
yet,  Louis!    That  girl  has  a  good  heart" 

••I  dare  say,"  said  Rochford  carelessly.  ••  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  really 
bad  hearts  in  the  world.  Did  they  say  that  the  piano  and  the  pictures  had 
come  all  right?  " 

••  Quite  right    Then,  Louis,  you  think  we  can't  take  Sinda  to  townP  " 

••No,  dear;  by  no  means.  We  hear  quite  enough  of  her  in  the  country* 
Linley.  I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  free  in  indulging  all  your  whims,  Linley, 
but  you  know,  dear,  the  worst  thing  about  whims  of  any  kind  is  that  they  are 
apt  to  come  up  rather  often  in  one's  conversation ;  and  Uie  effect  is  not  exactly 
amusing." 

There  was  a  certain  decisiveness  in  Mr.  Rochfonfs  easy  tone  which  Lin- 
ley could  not  fail  to  understand.  Indeed,  in  every  way  that  gentleman  made 
it  gently  perceptible  to  those  around  him  that  he  would  not  endure  being 
bored.  His  own  maxim  was,  that  it  saved  trouble  and  vexation  to  all  parties 
if  from  the  first  one  showed  that  he  was  determined  not  to  be  bored.  Then 
people  let  him  alone,  and  thereby  all  occasion  for  rudeness  or  clash  of  temper 
was  saved.  His  pretty  young  wife  had  not  been  a  week  at  home  with  him 
when  she  learned  that  she  must  not  bore  him  any  more  than  anybody  else. 

••My  master  will  indulge  me  in  all  my  fa.ls,  and  pay  whatever  they  cost," 
she  said  to  herself,  ••  but  he  must  not  hear  too  much  about  them.  Well,  he  is 
in  the  right!    That  is  quite  fair.    I  must  do  my  part  by  amusing  my  master." 

So  she  put  all  serious  thoughts  away  for  the  hour,  and  set  herself  to  amuse 
her  master,  which  she  did,  we  regi*et  to  say,  by  satirizing  people  and  saying 
pleasant  little  ill-natured  things.  Mr.  Rochford  laughed  several  times,  and 
she  had  her  reward,  although  she  thought  of  Mr.  Valentine's  warning  words 
meanwhile,  and  wondered  whether  this  was  really  all  she  was  destined  to  do 
for  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

UNCLE    BOCHE. 

The  wife  and  family  whom  Roche  Valentine  had  spoken  of  as  already  pro- 
vided for  him,  he  had  established  in  a  little  cottage  in  one  of  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London.  Their  story  is  easily  told.  Roche's  younger  brother,  to 
whom  he  was  very  much  attached  in  their  early  days,  seemed  at  first  to  have 
inherited  a  genius  for  spending  money  which  had  belonged  to  many  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  times  when  the  old  family  of  the  Valentines  had  plenty  of 
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money  to  spend.  Midway  in  a  foolish  career  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl 
who  liad  no  money,  but  had  heart  and  brains,  and  who  loved  him.  He  mar- 
ried her,  to  the  anger  of  all  his  friends  and  with  the  warm  approval  of  Roche. 
He  went  to  the  bar  with  Roche's  help.  Roche  and  he  had  the  same  chambers ; 
he  withdrew  from  all  society,  devoted  himself  to  his  wife,  his  young  children, 
his  career.  Everything  looked  bright,  when  suddenly  fate  interposed  and  badB 
him  begone.  **  Roche,  youUl  take  care  of  her,^*  were  his  last  words  to  tlie 
brother  in  whom  he  still  had  the  boyish  faith,  unconquered  by  hard  fsicts,  that 
Roche  could  do  anything. 

Roche  could  at  least  do  that,  ite  settled  the  widow  and  her  children — two 
boys  and  one  little  girl—in  a  cottage,  as  has  been  said,  and  he  took  the  family 
under  his  charge.  His  brother  had  insured  his  life,  and  Roche  invested  the 
sum — ^it  was  not  much — and  squeezed  his  own  income  shrewdly  to  help  it  out, 
without  allowing  the  widow  to  know  half  what  he  did  for  her.  Wlienever  he 
had  an  evening  disengaged  he  went  out  to  tlie  cottage  to  keep  things  in  order 
for  her,  and  to  teach  the  elder  boy  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  the  university  of  London,  Oxford  or  Cambridge  being  clear- 
ly out  of  tlie  question.  Thus  it  befell  that  one  evening,  immediately  after  Val- 
entine's return  from  Dripdeanham,  his  sister-in-law  and  her  children  were  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  **  Uncle  Roche.*'  Three  years  liad  gone  by  since  his  broth- 
er's death,  and  Annie  Valentine,  tlie  widow,  thongh  not  wearing  '*  weeds,'*  had 
the  mourning  in  her  dress  as  well  as  her  face.  She  was  rather  a  tall  woman* 
with  an  intelligent  countenance  and  a  sympathetic  manner.  The  purple  light 
of  youth  had  been  prematurely  extingiushed  for  her,  and  she  seemed  already 
to  have  approached  middle  age.  She  had  a  fine  fi|^ire,  stately  and  firm,  and 
an  expression,  if  there  might  be  such  a  thing,  of  cheerful  sadness.  Between 
her  and  her  brother-in-law  a  natural  affection  and  confidence  had  gradually 
sprung  up. 

Mrs.  Valentine  stood  in  the  front  garden  of  the  house  (a  little  enclosure 
about  the  size  of  a  table  cloth)  with  her  two  boys,  aged  respectively  twelve 
and  ten,  and  a  toddling  lassie  of  five.  It  was  a  fine  sunny  evening  of  early 
summer,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  already  deepening  in  tint  from  their 
most  delicate  green.  The  house  stood  in  a  little  road  or  lane  just  off  the  high- 
way. The  lane  had  been  one  of  the  delicious  walks  which  are  peculiar  to 
English  country  life;  but  the  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  the  nearness  of  tlie 
railway  station  had  given  it  up  already  to  little  villas  and  cottages,  with  stucco 
walls,  and  doors  enlightened  with  squares  of  coli»red  glass,  and  cypresses  in  the 
front  gardens. 

'*  Uncle  Roche! "  the  elder  boy  shouted,  and  scampered  out  of  the  garden 
and  down  tlie  road. 

*« Uncle  Roche!"  the  otlier  shrilly  echoed,  and  ran  after  through  the  dust* 
making  such  vigorous  movements  that  to  those  who  looked  after  him  the  soles 
of  his  sturdy  boots  seemed  to  rise  almost  as  high  as  his  head  at  every  plunge. 

Uncle  Roche  presently  appeared,  plougliing  through  the  dusty  road,  witli 
one  boy  held  by  each  hand.  He  gpreeted  his  sbter-in-law  affectionately,  and 
then  lifted  the  little  girl  high  in  air,  straight  above  his  head  at  arms'  length, 
and  suddenly  brought  her  down  out  of  breath,  puffing,  and  eagerly  imploring 
him  to  do  it  again. 

'*  Uncle  Roche,  I  have  three  chapters  of  Sallust  for  you  and  a  Greek  ex- 
ercise!" the  elder  boy  exclaimed. 

"And  I  know  all  my  geography,"  screamed  the  younger. 
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••Poor  Uncle  Roche!"  8s%iil  the  pitying  motlier.  "Now,  my  doars.  do  let 
yoar  ancle  alone,  or  heUl  never  come  here  any  more ; "  for  each  boy,  with  a  no- 
ble disregard  for  anybody's  interest  but  his  own,  was  endeavoring  to  drag  Un- 
cle Roche  the  particular  way  he  would  have  him  to  go. 

Uncle  Roche,  however,  let  the  boys  hang  on  and  pull  as  they  liked,  while 
he  paaced  up  and  down  the  garden  talking  witli  Mrs.  Valentine,  so  that  they 
trailed  along  with  him  like  barnacles  to  the  side  of  a  boat.  The  little  girl 
trotted  beside  her  mamma.  A  passer-by  would  probably  have  thought  it  a 
very  charming  picture  of  married  love  and  domestic  happiness — this  rather 
meUuioholy  meeting  of  a  widowed  wife  and  a  lonely,  purposeless  bachelori 

•*  Stayed  at  Dripdeanham  longer  than  I  intended  to,  Annie,"  Roche  ex- 
pUiaed.  **Rochford  wanted  some  help  ia  potting  things  to  rights.  I  was 
longing  to  see  you  all." 

*'  All  your  life,  Roche,  seems  to  go  in  looking  after  us  and  looking  after 
him." 

**  How  could  a  fellow^s  life  go  better,  girl,  than  in  looking  after  his  sister 
and  his  friend?" 

*'  Sluill  we  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  release  youP" 

**  I  hope  not.  I  like  taking  c:ire  of  people ;  it  makes  one  feel  such  a  sup^ 
rior  being.  But,  Mrs.  Annie,  are  we  not  to  Imve  any  tea?  I  should  like  a  riv- 
er of  tea." 

**  A  river  of  tea?  "  the  little  girl  asked  with  wondering  eyes. 

**  Yes,  little  Annie.  Did  you  nev^r  hear  of  tlie  river  of  tea  that  flowed  be- 
tween banks  of  bread  and  butter,  covered  witli  strawberry  jam;  and  the  river 
rolled  over  rocks  of  sugar  and  melted  them,  and  a  shower  of  milk  caiAe  in- 
stead of  rain,  and  fell  into  the  river  of  tea;  and  when  tlie  river  reached  the 
giant's  country  the  giant  came  out  of  his  castle  and  drank  it  all  up — did  you 
never  hear  that  story,  Annie?  " 

**  No,  Uncle  Roclie,"  si%id  tlie  pretematurally  grave  little  blue-eyed  maid. 
••Tell  me  the  story." 

•*  ril  tell  you  all  the  story  after  tea.  Just  now  I  am  going  to  show  yon 
what  the  giant  did." 

••  Did  the  giant  eat  all  the  bread  and  jam  ?"  asked  the  younger  boy,  with 
qoickening  interest,  as  he  discovered  a  sort  of  allegorical  meaning  in  the  fable. 

*•  No,  I  don  t  think  he  did.  I  rather  think—but  mind,  Fred,  I  only  say  I 
r(Mer  think — ^that  the  giant  gave  the  bread  and  jam  to  be  eaten  by  two  little 
giants  and  a  very  little  giantess  who  happened  to  be  with  him  at  the  time." 

Fred  seemed  relieved  and  gratified  at  this  liberal  and  proper  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  mature  giant.  Annie's  intellect  was  hardly  yet  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  allegorical  and  personal  application.  Arthur,  the  elder  boy,  was 
not  sorry  that  the  explanation  had  been  elicited,  but  did  not  conceive  that  the 
dignity  <^  a  stndent  of  Sallust  would  allow  of  any  interest  either  in  mytholo- 
gical giants  or  in  real  strawberry  jam. 

The  whole  group  then  entered  ihe  house.  It  was  a  pretty  little  cottage, 
furnished  with  a  very  graceful  and  almost  artistic  simplicity.  If  compared 
with  Its  near  neighbors,  it  would  have  seemed  poor  and  bare  perhaps,  for  in 
the  small  suburban  houses  of  London  the  occupiers  seem  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness and  their  pride  to  cram  up  every  little  room  #ith  as  many  tables,  chairSt 
mirrors,  ottomans,  footstools,  curtains,  screens,  furniture  pictures  and  furni- 
ture books,  as  the  dimensions  of  floor  and  walls  will  allow.  This  done  to 
present  satisfaction,  the  windows  are  then  darkened  with  boxes  of  i 
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pots  of  flowers,  nntil  the  whole  conoem  resembles  n  Strasborg  f^oose — stuffed, 
stifling,  and  darkling.  Mrs.  Yalentine^s  cottige  suggested,  above  all  things, 
physical  health  and  intellectual  brightness.  There  was  an  air  of  simple  and 
pure  reality  about  it  which  suited  the  woman  who  occupied  it. 

It  had  come  to  be  a  soi*t  of  routine  in  the  little  household  that  while  tea 
was  being  prepared  Master's  Arthur's  classical  lessons  should  have  precedence 
of  everything  else.  Accordingly  Valentine  disposed  himself  in  a  chair  near 
the  open  window,  and  Arthur  brought  his  books,  and  they  plunged  first  into 
die  Greek  verbs  and  then  into  Sallust. 

Arthur  read  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  some  pictures  of  the  wicked  Cati- 
line from  the  condensed  edition  in  which  he  studied.  "  For  the  mind  impure, 
hostile  to  gods  and  men,  neither  l^y  watohings  nor  by  rests  could  be  quieted, 
so  conscience  disturbed  his  excited  mind.  Therefore  his  color  bloodless,  his 
eyes  foul,  his  walk  now  quick  now  slow;  frenzy  W:is  in  his  face,**  etc. 

Arthur  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  up  inquiringly  at  his  tutor. 

*'  What  a  very  wicked  man.  Uncle  Roche!  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  mem 
so  wicked  now?" 

**  Well,  Arthur,  if  there  are,  I  don^t  think  they  show  their  wickedness  quite 
so  plainly  in  their  face  and  their  walk  and  all  the  rest  of  it  as  Catiline  seems 
to  have  done.  Don^t  you  think  it  was  veiy  foolish  of  Catiline  as  a  conspirator 
to  go  st'iggering  along  in  this  absurd  sort  of  way,  letting  everybody  see  what 
a  terrible  villain  he  must  have  been?*' 

♦*  I  wouldn't  go  on  so  if  I  wjis  he,"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

**  But,  Artluir,  you  wouldn't  be  a  wicked  man  like  that? "  Fred  remon- 
strated. 

••  If  I  was,  I  wouldn't  lot  everybody  know  it  like  that." 

**  Some  people  now  think  that  perhaps  he  was  not  such  a  very  wicked 
man,  Arthur,"  Valentine  said. 

•«  Oh,  do  they.  Uncle  Roche?    But  it's  all  down  here,  you  know." 

*'Tes,  Arthur,  but  perhai)s  he  had  enemies,  you  know — people  who  didn^t 
like  him.  Tou  see  if  he  was  such  a  very  bad  man,  plotting  to  kill  all  tlie 
good  men  like  Cicero,  and  to  take  their  money,  it  seems  strange  that  he  shouldn't 
take  a  little  more  pains  to  hide  it." 

••  So  it  does,"  Arthur  said  thoughtfully.     ••  But  Sallust  says  it  here." 

**  Perhaps  Sallust  made  a  mistake.  When  people  don't  agree  in  polities 
even  now,  Arthur,  they  are  apt  to  think  each  otlier  very  wicked  and  to  oall 
hard  names.    But  we'll  get  on  with  the  book,  and  we'll  see  more  about  it.^ 

**  Roche,"  interposed  Annie,  pausing  teapot  in  hand  as  she  was  making  the 
tea,  "  what  tenible  lessons  of  unbelief  are  these  you  are  teaching  my  boy?  " 

**  Can't  begin  too  soon,  Annie,  with  the  grand  principles  of  historical  skepti- 
cism. Half  the  evils  in  the  world  have  come  from  the  stupidity  of  blindly  be- 
lieving every  one  his  own  side  of  history.  Always  accustom  yourself  to  ques- 
tion tlie  accepted  tradition.  Don't  be  afraid  of  tlie  conventional.  A  bold 
question  in  time  may  sometimes  save  the  lives  of  the  best  men  in  two  armies, 
or  the  comfort  of  a  generation.  I  am  bringing  up  Arthur  on  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  eyes  open  and  study  for  yourself." 

When  the  lessons  were  all  done  and  the  tea  was  over,  and  while  the  sqq- 
light  still  lingered,  Roche  and  the  children  went  gardening  in  the  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage.  They  watered  flowers,  put  in  new  plants,  snipped  away 
decaying  leaves,  nailed  up  falling  vine-stems,  dug  out  hopeless  roots,  mende«l 
pftlings.    Roche  goes  now  high  up  on  a  ladder,  now  in  the  branches  of  a  tree« 
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and  now  seated  oomplaoently  astride  a  wall.  Wherever  he  went  he  generally 
manage  to  poll  the  two  boys  after  him.  As  he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  wall  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  his  eye  canght  sight  of  a  creeper  which  had  got  itself 
partly  imbedded  in  a  little  cleft  of  the  waU,  and  was  likely  to  be  sqaeezed 
and  cramped  there. 

*'  Ron  along  the  wall,  Arthur,'*  he  said,  **  lift  that  creeper  out,  and  come 
back." 

The  boy  tripped  along  the  narrow  ridge  as  deftly  as  a  rope-dancer,  settled 
the  creeper,  tamed  round,  and  ran  back  again  as  if  he  had  been  walking  on 
the  broad  earth. 

Annie,  who  was  seated  below  with  the  little  girl,  looked  up  breathless,  but 
did  not  speak.  Valentine  threw  himself  lightly  off  his  wall,  dropped  to  the 
ground  as  easily  as  if  he  had  floated,  and  went  up  to  her. 

*'  Part  of  my  principles  of  tuition,  Annie,*'  he  said.  "  I*m  glad  you  had 
the  courage  not  to  raise  an  alarm.  My  boys  shall  have  no  such  things  as 
nerres.  There  isn't  any  greater  difficulty  in  walking  along  a  strip  of  eight 
inches  breadUi  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  ground  than  in  walking 
between  these  two  flower  beds,  if  one  hadn^t  nerves.  I  suffered  dreadfully 
from  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  shall  never  quite  get  over  it.  I  have  only  con- 
quered my  nerves  so  far  as  not  to  expose  my  feelings  and  to  do  everything  in 
spite  of  them,  but  the  feelings  are  there  all  the  same.  Arthur  and  Fred  have 
already  about  as  much  knowledge  of  what  nerves  are  as  a  kitten  or  a  goat.** 

Annie  looked  resigned  although  a  mother,  for  she  had  great  faith  in  Val- 
entine ;  but  she  could  have  wished  perhaps  for  an  order  of  things  in  which  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  boys  should  climb  or  run  along  the  tops  of  high 
walls. 

**  Now  then,  Arthur,  jump  down,**  said  Valentine,  standing  wiUi  apparent 
carelessness  beneath  him.  Master  Arthur  jumped  without  a  second's  hesita- 
tion. Roche  caught  him  under  the  arms  as  he  descended,  and  swung  him 
lightly  and  safely  to  the  ground. 

Wlien  they  returned  to  the  house  Roche  played  the  piano  and  sang  comic 
x>ng8  for  the  children,  and  told  little  Annie  some  superb  stories  of  giants  and 
ogres.  Little  Annie  then  was  conveyed  to  her  crib  by  her  mother,  and  Roche 
talked  to  the  boys,  who  were  allowed  to  stay  up  to  a  later  hour.  The  evening 
passed  quietly  and  happily  away.  Annie  the  elder  came  down  after  having 
seen  Annie  the  younger  to  bed,  and  she  too  played  and  sang — sang  ballads  in 
a  low,  sweet  tone,  almost  like  a  recitative,  that  blended  deliciously  with  the 
•oft  summer  air,  the  perfume  of  roses  and  mignonette  and  sweetbrier  floating 
in  through  the  open  windows  and  tlie  deepening  twilight  Roche  sat  silent 
and  enjoyed  the  quiet,  the  music,  the  hour.  Then  the  boys  too  bade  him 
good-night  and  were  taken  away  by  their  mother. 

Roche  Valentine  was  left  alone  for  a  short  time.  He  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  dreamily  watched  the  stars  that  began  to  sparkle  in  the  pale  vio- 
let of  the  sky.  The  moment  active  motion  ceased  witii  Valentine  he  fell  at 
once  into  dreamland.  After  a  while  he  went  to  the  piano  again  and  played 
tome  soft,  low,  and  melancholy  notes — so  slow  and  faint  that  they  were  only 
the  accompaniment  of  his  vaguely  wandering  thoughts.  The  room  was  grow- 
ing dark,  and  his  soul  had  floated  so  far  away  into  the  blue  ether  of  the  ideal 
that  he  almost  started  when  the  voice  of  his  sister-in-law  sounded  in  the  room 
and  recalled  him  to  reality. 

**  Now,  Roche,  I  want  to  talk  to  you ;  and  I  hadn*t  a  chance  all  night 
Come  away  from  that  piano  and  turn  round.*'  f^  t 
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'*  Ronnd  it  is!  Behold  me.  Now  then— talk  away,  my  dear.  Would  you 
like  your  lamp  lighted?  " 

**  No;  let  us  have  the  twilight  just  for  a  few  moments.  I  want  to  put  you 
to  the  question,  Roche.*^ 

Roche  formally  buried  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  assumed  an  air  of  profound 
attentiveness,  and  murmured,  ''Had  I  three  ears  Td  hear  thee!" 

**  Tell  me,  Roche,  what  is  the  matter  with  youP  *' 

<•  Matter,  Mrs.  Annie P    Nothing  at  nil.*' 

*'Oh,  yes  there  is.  Don't  I  see  it?  Can  I  help  watching  you?  Who  has 
the  same  interest  in  you  that  I  have?** 

"True  enough,  dear,'*  he  said  kindly,  and  taking  one  hand  from  liis  pocket 
to  touch  her  hand.  *'  I  always  feel  that  I  have  some  motive  in  liring  while 
yon  and  the  hoys  are  to  the  fore.*' 

•*  We  owe  you  all " 

«*  You  owe  me  nothing,  Annie ;  on  the  contrary,  don't  I  tell  you  that  any 
pleasure  I  have  in  existence,  or  motive  in  wbhing  it  to  be  prolonged,  is  entirely 
because  I  have  you  to  take  care  of.  But  now,  like  a  good  woman,  don^t  let  us 
liave  any  more  of  that.  If  you  will  question,  question ;  if  you  will  take  iuter- 
esty  take  interest;  but  none  of  your  gratitude  or  stuff  of  that  soi*t.  Whatever 
yon  do,  Annie,  don't  rouse  my  temper!    Beware  of  the  British  lion! " 

*•  I  don't  believe  you  were  ever  out  of  temper  in  your  life." 

**Tliat's  all  you  know  abf)ut  it  yet!    Beware." 

'*  You  want  to  turn  me  away  from  my  inquisitions,  Roche,  but  you  oan^t 
succeed.    You  liad  better  meet  the  trial  at  once " 

'*  Ftice  tlie  music,  as  our  American  friends  say,"  Roche  interjected. 

*'  I  don't  understand  the  metaphor,  but  no  matter.  Tell  me  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  you  lately.    Do  tell  me,  Roche." 

**  Indeed,  my  deai*,  nothing  lias  gone  wrong  with  me.  You  know  your- 
self that  there's  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  go  wrong.  Here  am  I  in  per- 
fect health — ^feel  that  biceps!  I  am  of  sane  mind;  my  pulse  as  tliine  doth 
temperately  keep  time!  I  don't  owe  any  man  anything.  I  have  no  care  of 
wedded  strife.  I  liave  given  up  authorship,  and  therefore  can't  liave  to  writlie 
under  disparaging  criticism,  and  can  always  tell  myself  of  the  wonderful 
things  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  only  tried.  Wliat  could  go  wrong  with 
we?" 

"  Pertiaps  nothing  is  positively  wrong;  but  I  often  think  Uiat  life  must 
seem  blank  and  dull  to  you,  and  perhaps  something  has  made  you  feel  this 
lately." 

He  shook  his  head. 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  ho  said.  '*  Of  course  you  mean  love  and  marriage 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  you  women  please  yourselves  by  imagining  that 
all  our  troubles  and  joys  must  come  from  ybu.  There  isn't  a  woman  in  the 
world,  dear,  that  I  would  marry.  There  isn't  a  woman  in  the  world,  except 
yourself,  I  would  sacrifice  an  evening's  read  or  ramble  for.  Ck>me,  will  that 
answer  your  questions  beforehand  P  " 

**  Well,  yes — to  some  extent;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Roche;  and  sorry 
too.  I  am  glad  because  it  would  be  such  a  painful  thing  if  I  could  suppose 
that  you  remained  unmarried  because  of  any  supposed  obligation  to  us ^ 

** Absurd!"  Roche  said.  "My  dear  Annie,  you  ought  to  know  by  tliis 
time  that  I  am  the  creature  of  egotistic  impulse.  I  never  could  think  of  any 
obligations.  If  I  had  had  any  longing  for  matrimony,  you  may  be  sure  I 
VTould  have  gratified  it  long  ago.    I  am  no  philanthropist;  I  am  all  self!     I 
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look  after  yoa  and  the  ohildren  only  beeaose  I  like  it  and  it  gives  me  oconpa- 
tion." 

"  Still  I  am  sorry.  I  told  you  why  I  was  glad,  didn't  I,  now?  I  am  sorry 
tiiat  yonr  youth  should  be  passing  away  without  any  love  in  it  Such  a  pity — 
you  who  oould  be  so  happy,  and  who  could  make  a  woman  so  happy!  ** 

**  Well,**  Yalentine  said  slowly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  profound  con- 
sideration; *'you  are  a  sensible  woman,  Annie,  and  if  you  really  think  I  ought 
to  marry  somebody,  1^11  do  it!  No  one  could  know  better  tlian  you  what  would 
be  likely  to  make  me  happy.  I'll  leave  it  all  in  your  hands.  You  choose  the 
woman  and  make  the  proposal,  and  all  that.  I  make  no  stipulations  as  to 
beauty  or  manners— even  the  conventional  number  of  eyes  and  limbs ;  I  trust 
wholly  to  you.  Engage  the  woman  first,  and  let  the  clergjrman  send  me  a 
telegram  fixing  the  day  and  hour,  and  Fm  there.    Now  then! " 

*'  What  nonsense!  Well,  it  isn't  thai  then  that  troubles  you.  Has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  RochfordP    I  tliink  it  has." 

Valentine  pulled  his  beard  once  or  twice,  then  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
took  his  position  by  the  chi  mney piece. - 

*•  Look  here,  Annie ;  I'll  speak  out  as  frankly  as  if  I  were  in  the  confee. 
sional — and  you'll  see  how  little  after  all  you  will  come  to  know.  But  you 
shall  know  as  much  as  I  do  myself,  dear.  Well,  then,  I  think  I  am  a  little 
eoncerned  about  Louis  Rochford.  Why,  I  can  hardly  explain  or  even 
guess." 

••  He  hasn't  changed  at  all— to  you?  " 

'*To  me,  Annie?  Oh,  no;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Men  don't  change  in  ante- 
dOuTian  friendships  like  ours ;  but  I  do  think  I  see  a  growing  alteration — a 
•ort  of— I  don't  like  to  say  the  word,  but,  confound  it!  it  must  come  out— a 
sort  of  degeneracy  in  his  character  setting  in.  Of  course  ho  was  always  in- 
dolent, and  that;  but  now  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  him  to  shake  ofif 
his  indolence.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  I  foresee  a  time  when  he 
will  have  no  power  over  himself  but  jnst  to  indulge  himself  as  he  likes." 

"  Boohe,  I  always  thou?ht  Mr.  Rochford  a  profoandly  selfish  man — always." 

**  But,  Annie,  you  don't  know  him,  and  how  could  you  think  anything  at 
all  about  it?  Now,  please,  don't  tell  me  anything  about  Uie  instincts  and  in- 
tuitioiis  of  woman,  for  you  know  I  don't  believe  in  such  nonsense  any  more 
than — well,  tlian  you  do  yourself" 

**  I  studied  Mr.  Rochford  only  through  your  own  descriptions,  which  were 
always  of  course  colored  by  your  friendsliip.  But  even  in  these,  Roche,  I  read 
of  a  selfish  nature,  a  man  all  egotism." 

*'Then  my  descriptions  must  have  been  very  badly  done,  Annie;  and  any- 
how selfishness  and  egotism  are  very  difEerent  things,  my  dear.  But  at  pres- 
ent I  confess  that  I^ouis  Rochford  does  seem  to  me  to  be  degenerating." 

**  You  have  not  told  me  anything  yet  about  his  wife,  and  you  might  have 
supposed  that  I  am  very  curious  to  know." 

'*  You  see,  Annie,  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  of  women,  and  I  might  give 
you  a  wrong  impression ;  and  then  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  for  I  think  it  was 
a  stupid  thing  of  Rochford  to  get  married  at  his  time  of  life." 

**  His  time  of  life?    Why.  ho  is  not  so  much  older  than  you,  is  he?  " 

*«  Three  or  four  years,  but  that's  too  old.  After  thirty  a  man's  habits  are 
fixed.  I  am  nearly  six-and-thirty.  Rochford's  wife  is  a  mere  child  compared 
with  him." 

••  How  old  is  she,  Roche?    Make  a  guess."  ^  t 

••  I  hardly  know.    One  or  two-and-twenty  perhaps."      digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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••Is  she  pretty P" 

**  Very." 

'•Is  she  clever P" 

••  Very  clever,  I  think.'' 

••Is  she  fond  of  him?" 

••  She  seems  very  fond  of  him.^* 

**Then,  Roche,  what  is  there  to  alarm  yon  in  mil  tfaatP'' 

*•  She  is  very  young,  and  he  isn't.  She  knows  nothing  abont  him  yet,  and 
she  doesn't  seem,  so  far,  to  have  any  influence  over  him,  or  to  try  to  have  an}." 

•'  My  dear  Roche,  what  influence  could  a  gbrl  of  that  age  have  over  a  man 
like  him?" 

'•That's  just  the  thing  I  don't  like  in  the  whole  affair.  Rochford  married 
her  out  of  a  whim,  thinking  he  had  got  a  pretty  little  toy  to  play  with,  and 
then  put  away  on  the  shelf  until  he  wanted  it  again.  Now,  I  don't  tliink  this 
girl  is  going  to  turn  out  a  mere  toy.  I  tliink  she  has  talent  and  character,  and 
is  likely  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  contemptuous  and  scornful  about  it.  Roch- 
ford teaches  her  to  make  fun  of  otiier  people's  ways  and  weaknesses ;  see  if  she 
doesn*t  have  a  quick  eye  to  find  out  his  own." 

••  But,  Roche,  my  dear,  you  talk  like  a  boy,  or  like  a  man  who  never  had  a 
wife.  Every  woman  finds  out  her  husband's  weaknesses  just  as  he  does  hers* 
but  she  doesh't  love  him  a  bit  the  less.  Women  don't  love  men,  dear,  for  be- 
ing blameless;  tliey  love  them  because — well,  because  they  love  them." 

••  Yes,  but  how  does  this  little  thing  know  whether  she  loves  him  or  not? 
I  tell  you,  Annie  " — and  he  now  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  habitual  ener- 
gy— ••  I  don't  tliink  this  pair  of  people  will  get  on.  I  wish  to  heaven  he  had 
married  a  pretty  doll,  or  a  matured  woman  of  developed  character  and  expe- 
rience. I  know  all  Louis  Rochford's  defects,  and  they  don't  change  me  to 
him.  He's  just  die  sort  of  man  not  to  do  with  a  wife ;  but  if  he  would  marry, 
he  ought  eitfier  tD  have  had  a  feeble-minded  innocent,  who  would  have  passed 
her  whole  existence  on  her  knees  before  him  in  admiration,  or  a  woman  of 
strength  and  judgment  who  could  have  ruled  him.'* 

••If  this  young  woman  be  really  good  and  clever,  you  can't  tell  what  influ- 
ence she  may  come  to  have  over  him  in  time." 

••  I  don't  see  it,  somehow.  She  is  satirical  and  whimsical,  and,  I  dare  say, 
self-conceited." 

•*  You  don't  much  like  her,  Roche?" 

*•  Well,  you  see,  I  am  concerned  about  him  rather  than  about  her.  I  doubt 
if  she  h:is  found  her  true  place  in  life.    I  doubt  if  they  won't  spoil  each  other." 

•*  Do  people  like  her  at  Dripdeanham  ?  " 

'•  Tom  Tuxham  adores  her,  scolds  her,  and  thinks  her  an  angel  of  light. 
The  Platts  like  her,  and  they'll  never  know  whetlier  she  laughs  at  tliem  or  not. 
The  Dripdeanham  hlocklieads  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her,  because  she 
goes  about  there  half  the  day,  taking  long  rambles  on  the  strand  and  the  hills* 
and  because  she  has  taken  a  little  dark-eyed  ragamufin  of  a  girl  and  Is  bring- 
ing her  up  to  be  a  lady." 

••  What  a  kind  thing!  but  how  odd  for  a  woman  only  just  married! "  said 
Annie,  wondering  much  internally  why  Mrs.  Rochford  did  not  at  least  wait  a 
little  to  see  whether  slie  was  not  to  have  diildren  of  her  own  to  take  care  of. 

••Most  things  that  she  does  seem  exactly  that— kind  and  odd;  and  that  is 
just  why  I  don*t  feel  sure  about  the  way  in  which  the  afftdr  will  turn  out. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  gloomy  prophet  of  unnecessary  evil ;  perhaps  it  is  all  because 
I  have  an  idea  that  Rochford  isn't  the  sort  of  man  to  have  a  wife;  or.  Heaven 
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knows,  perhups  Wb  hU  becanse  I  shoald  like  Lim  better  withoat  a  wife.  Any- 
how, Annie,  IVe  made  a  clean  breast  of  my  troubles  to  yon.  You  know  idl 
now  that  I  do ;  it  generally  comes  to  that  in  the  end.'' 

"  My  mind  is  greatly  relieved,''  said  Annie,  '*  as  yon  are  not  personally 
concerned.  But  I  think  you  look  at  things  quite  too  gloomily ;  and,  Eloche,  I 
rather  like  this  young  wife  as  you  have  pictured  her." 

*^  I  must  be  a  marvellous  portrait  painter  then,  for  I  find  that  I  generally 
manage  to  convey  the  very  opposite  idea  to  that  which  I  have  in  my  mind. 
Yet  I  don*t  dislike  this  second  Mrs.  Rochford,  Annie.  No,  I  tliink  I  try  to 
dislike  her,  but  I  don't  quite  succeed.  At  least  I  dislike  her  only  because 
Lonis  Rochford  has  been  silly  enough  to  marry  her." 

*'  Roche,  I  never  could  understand  your  admiration  for  Mr.  Rochford." 

*'  But,  dear,  I  don't  admire  him.  I  can't  admire  him .  I  have  only  a  friend- 
ship,  an  affection  for  him ;  some  sense  of  old  companionship,  something  broth- 
erly. I  think  we  must  have  been  foster  brothers ;  at  least  we  ouglit  to  have 
been,  his  mother  so  loved  us  both,  and  we  were  always  together.  When 
we  were  at  school  and  at  college  I  thought  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow  In  all 
the  world,  and  I  believe  he  thought  the  same  of  me.  Do  you  remember  the 
story  of  the  Irish  gentleman  running  up  to  somebody  whom  he  mistook  for  a 
friend,  and  who  mistook  him,  and  then  falling  back  with  the  apology,  'I 
thought  it  was  you  and  you  thought  it  was  me,  and  faix,  it  was  neither  of  us '  P 
Very  like,  I  thought  Rochford  was  destined  to  turn  out  something  wonderful, 
and  he  thought  it  was  me,  and,  faix,  it  was  neither  of  us." 

Roche  Valentine's  voice  had  a  peculiar  vibration,  a  tremble  in  it,  which 
gave  a  pathetic  quality  sometimes  to  its  most  careless  tones,  and  expressed 
to  a  listener  of  any  intelligence  the  emotion  which  Valentine  did  not  put  into 
words  or  manner.  His  listener  now  read  a  story  of  disappointment  double 
and  deep,  in  the  tone  which  told  his  jocular  anecdote.  The  dusk  of  evening 
had  quite  gathered  by  this  time,  and  silence  fell  for  a  while  on  the  pair.  Per* 
haps  the  silence  and  Uie  darkness  were  the  truer  conductors  for  the  sympathy 
which  the  widowed  woman  gave  to  the  brother  of  her  lost  husband,  the  more 
than  brother  of  her  heart.    Neither  spoke  of  t^t  subject  any  more. 

Then  the  lamp  was  lighted  by  the  one  servant  whom  Mrs.  Valentine  kept, 
and  Annie  went  to  work  at  some  sewing,  which  seldom  was  long  absent  from 
her  hand,  and  Valentine  plunged  into  calculations  about  expenses,  payments, 
repairs,  improvements,  what  he  must  get  the  landlord  to  do,  what  roots  and 
flowers  he  must  bring  from  town,  whether  anything  better  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  investing  Annie's  little  money,  when  they  might  be  tliinking  of 
sending  the  elder  boy  to  University  Ck>llege  school,  and  a  whole  host  of  little 
details  only  interesting  to  the  widow,  and  the  brother  who  made  all  her  cares 
his  own.  Many  a  man  of  higher  nature  and  wider  benevolence  than  Roche 
Valentine  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  throw  Ids  soul  into  all  these  little 
matters.  But  nature  liad  endowed  Valentine  with  a  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment which  made  the  nffairs  of  otlier  people  always  more  interesting  to  him 
than  his  own.  He  was  a  model  of  prudence,  care,  caution,  and  energy  for  his 
brother's  widow;  he  was  half  consumed  with  anxiety  about  his  friend's  future; 
he  had  allowed  his  own  youth  to  drift  away  purposeless,  and  was  now  permit- 
ting his  manhood  to  float  after  it. 

When  it  was  time  for  him  to  return  to  town,  he  bade  his  sister-in-law  an 
affectionate  good-night,  promised  to  come  down  again  soon,  observed  just  as 
he  was  leaving  that  the  wooden  latch  of  the  little  front  garden  gate  required 
to  be  better  fixed,  got  a  hammer  Uion  and  there  and  put  it  to  right8,(g^E^^^^p 
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nie  the  hammer  aspriin,  told  her  she  ought  not  to  be  oat  in  the  night  air  any 
longer,  and  went  his  way.  He  always  walked  home  to  Jx>ndon  in  whatever 
weather;  and  these  night  walks  were  among  his  especial  delights.  Ho 
smoked  his  meerschaum ;  he  sang  old  songs  or  scraps  from  operas,  in  a  low 
tone  at  first,  then  gradoally  swelled  loud  enough  to  remind  him  that  there 
might  be  people  wiUi  ears  somewhere  near ;  he  recited  long  passages  of  Ho- 
mer and  SliakesiM3are  and  Goethe;  he  talked  to  himself  aloud;  he  looked  on 
approaching  London  from  various  points  of  view,  and  moralized  or  made  little 
romances  for  himself  as  this  or  that  road,  house,  scene,  or  incident  suggested ; 
he  allowed  every  whimsy  to  have  its  way,  gave  himself  up  for  the  time  to 
himself  and  his  humor,  and  was  remarkably  liappy.  Many  of  his  neighbors 
in  the  Temple,  where  Yalentine  lived  several  flights  of  stairs  up,  considered 
him  a  dissipated,  disorderly,  and  turbulent  young  man  when  they  heard  him 
mounting  his  stairs  at  one  or  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  singing  rather  loud- 
ly as  he  climbed.  But  Valentine  had  Just  come,  perhaps,  from  looking  up  his 
sister-in-law's  accounts,  had  had  nothing  since  tea,  and  being  hungry  and  tired 
sat  down  when  he  came  home  to  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  perhaps  a  sardine,  a 
glass  of  spirit  and  cold  water,  and  a  read  of  anything  first  rate  of  its  class,  he 
didn^t  care  what  it  was— perhaps  Plato,  perhaps  Plautus,  perhaps  Ghaacer, 
perhaps  Boswell's  **  Life  of  Johnson.** 


THE  BOCK  AND  THE  FLOWER. 


RIFE  with  deep  meaning,  deep  and  pure,  we  deem 
That  antique  myth,  of  Grecian  fancy  born. 
Which  saith  that  somewhere  near  the  gates  of  morn 
Loomed  a  dark  rock,  midmost  the  ocean  stream 
That  thundered  'round  it  like  a  troublous  dream; 
Midmost  the  waters,  from  its  desolate  height. 
Moveless,  it  views  the  tumult  vrith  calm  scorn. 
As  if  Uiose  waves,  so  wild  in  turbulent  might. 
Were  but  the  ghosts  of  billows — their  loud  roar 
A  pliantom  sound  rolled  down  a  phantom  shore — 
Void,  powerless,  and  unreal !    .    .    .    yet  if  one, 
Fure-handed  from  some  golden  inland  '*  swell,*' 
Should  pluck  that  flower  men  call  the  Asphodel, 
And,  braving  wind  and  tide,  and  clouded  sun. 
Touch  with  its  tiniest  leaves  tlie  mystic  rock, 
Sliaken  as  'twere  beneath  an  earthquake's  sliock. 
The  Titan  cliflf  would  strangely  heave  and  sway. 
Quivering  firom  base  to  summit. 
Thus,  O  heart! 
Unmoved  while  ravening  anger  hurls  its  spray 
Of  passion  round  and  o'er  thee  like  a  sea, 
Ah!  what  sweet  feeling  stirs  the  blood  in  thee. 
And  how  thy  wakened  pulses  thrill  and  start, 
When,  dropped  as  dew  from  sacred  calms  above, 
Falls  the  first  whisper  of  a  voice  of  lovet 
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««XNQLI8H  DSnLED.** 

AMONG  the  orifeioiBms  of  the  Depertment  reports  which  aooompanied  the 
Preeident*8  Message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress* 
was  one  of  a  strictly  verbal  charaoter.  Soch  criticisms  are  rare,  rarer  than 
they  should  be,  upon  our  public  documents,  including  our  acts  of  Congress 
and  our  State  laws,  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  so  carelessly  worded 
and  so  confused  in  their  construction  that  it  can  hardly  be  but  Uiat,  in  years  to 
come,  misunderstanding  and  doubt  will  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  of 
them,  and  consequently  serious  trouble.  This  inexcusable  slovenliness,  and 
the  contrast  presented  thereto  by  the  care  and  precision  as  to  style  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  have  previously  remarl^ed  upon.* 
That  instrument,  and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  the  earliest  years  of  tlie 
Federal  Republic,  are  models  of  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expression,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  official  persons  and  the  legislators  of  our  day  to  study 
and  to  follow.  Very  rarely  does  it  happen  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  tlie 
oonstmotion  or  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  in  any  one  of  those  laws,  other 
than  such  as  must  arise  when  the  necessarily  imperfect  instrument  of  human 
expression,  language,  is  used  by  more  than  one  person  at  more  than  one 
time.  For  with  all  our  efforts  toward  its  perfection,  the  meaning  of  language 
cannot  be  made  absolutely  and  permanently  precise  and  certain.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  trusted  as  it  is  used  between  man  and  man  for  the  moment;  and  indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  speech,  which  is  the  only  real  language,  the 
speaker  (that  is,  his  charaoter,  tone  of  mind,,  views  of  life,  and  immediate  feel- 
ing and  purpose)  is  not  such  an  essential  element  of  meaning,  that  what  is 
once  uttered  can  never  be  again  exactly  repeated.  The  word  perishes  in  its 
utterance,  dies  in  its  birtli,  and  can  never  again  be  restored  to  its  full  life,  ex- 
cept under  exactly  the  same  circumstances—the  speaker  the  same,  the  hearer 
the  same,  their  surroundings  and  state  of  mind  the  same  as  they  were  when  it 
was  spoken;  a  recurrence  which  can  never  happen.  But  as  practically  words 
must  be  regarded  as  having  a  fixable  and  generally  accepted,  if  not  a  lasting 
And  universally  understood  meaning,  this  element  of  change  and  uncertainty 
in  language  is  only  a  reason  for  the  greater  care  and  precision  in  its  use  on 
all  occasions  of  general  and  enduring  importance. 

To  return  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  sins  against  £nglish  with 
which  he  is  charged.  Hardly  had  his  report  been  published,  when  one  of  our 
daily  newspapers  wliich  has  long  held  a  high  position  as  an  authority  in  liter* 
atnre  no  less  than  in  politics  and  on  social  questions— a  paper  with  which  are 
oonnected  the  names  of  Bryant,  and  Parke  Godwin,  and  of  late  Sidney  How- 
ard Gay— the  **  Evening  Post,^*  fell  upon  the  hapless  Secretary  in  an  editorial 
article  headed  **  English  Defiled,^*  in  which  he  was  sorely  chastened  for  using 
two  words,  everUualUy  and  oanalued.  These  the  critic  placed  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  class  of  words  that  are  not  words.  Secretary  Robeson  wrote  that 
the  coming  transit  of  Venus  seemed  to  him  an  occurrence  of  such  scientific 
importance,  that  he  had  determined  to  put  a  government  sliip  at  the  service 
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bf  a  party  of  obserrers,  •«  under  any  erentuality  now  considered/'    This  use  of 
eventualUy  was  thus  censured : 

What  be  means  to  saj  is  that  he  will  do  this  ander  any  clrcnnistaiices,  or  contingency,  or 
event.  "  EFentnality  "  is  a  Tery  poor  word  at  the  best,  and  of  doubtftU  birth.  It  lias  a  place  in 
the  best  dictionaries,  it  is  tme,  bat  its  origin  is  hiid  to  the  score  of  what  is  called  phrenology,  and 
appears  to  have  been  dne  to  the  desire  of  some  "  professor  '  to  get  a  new  name  for  an  old  bump. 
In  that  technical  sense  it  means  a  "  propensity  to  take  cognizance  of  fSicts  or  events."  Its  mis- 
use, into  which  Secretary  JSobeson  has  fkllen,  is  common  among  a  class  of  newspaper  reporters, 
and  those  persons  who  prefer  sound  to  sense. 

The  exception,  in  certain  respects,  seems  to  be  well  taken.  Eventuality  is 
certainly  a  poor  word  at  the  best,  at  least  for  English-speaking  folk  to  use.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  which  might  well  be  swept  out,  or  kept  out.  of  the  language, 
and  which  the  persons  described  do  use  in  a  very  unadmirable  and  unenglish 
way.  But  as  to  its  meaning,  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  use  at  all.  being  only 
"  a  propensity  to  take  cognizance  of  facts  or  events,*^  that  is  at  least  doubtful. 
That  is  the  only  definition  of  it  which  is  given  in  Worcester's  Dictionar}',  and 
substantially  in  Webster's,  which  hold  and  deserve  so  high  an  authoritative 
position  as  to  definition.  That  is  its  technical  phrenological  meaning.  So  far 
it  is  little  better  than  a  cant  word,  and  roust  be  so  regarded  until  phrenology 
takes  a  recognized  place  among  the  sciences.  It  is  not  recognized  as  an 
English  word  in  Latham's  edition  of  '*  Johnson."  But  in  Stormonth's  "  Et.v- 
mological  Dictionary,"  recently  published,  and  yet  little  known  in  Americit, 
but  whicli,  in  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  is  on  the  wliole  tlie  most  valuable 
existing  handbook  of  the  English  language,  eventualUy  is  defined  as  meaniuf^ 
*'the  coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence;  contingency;  dependence  upon 
an  uncertain  event;  an  organ  in  phrenology.  s:ud  to  enable  one  to  note  and 
compare  all  the  active  occurrences  of  life."  Here  even  tlie  tecimical  or  cant 
meaning  of  Uie  word  seems  to  be  more  clearly  set  fortli  than  by  either  Wor- 
cester or  Webster ;  and  as  to  the  real  or  etymological  definition  previously 
given,  it  is  liard  to  see  how,  if  tlie  word  is  recognized  at  all,  tliat  meaning  can 
be  denied  to  it.  Taking  event  as  the  base,  if  we  are  to  go  on  and  build  up  a 
system  of  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb,  upon  it — if  we  are  to  liave  the  verb 
eventuate,  the  adjective  eventual,  and  the  adverb  eventually — how  can  we  con- 
sistently stop  short  of  eventuality  f  Eventual,  wliioli  is  the  French  ^ventuel^ 
means  *'  happening  as  a  consequence,"  and  eventuality,  the  noun  formed  upon 
it,  must  mean  **the  coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence."  The  technical 
phrenological  use  of  tlie  word  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  if  not  cant,  at  least 
cantish.  Its  real  etymological  meaning.  Uiat  wliich  logically  comes  from  the 
combination  of  its  base,  event,  with  the  suffixes  al  and  ity,  is  that  wliich  is  given 
by  Stormonth,  **  the  coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence  ''—just  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  by  Secretary  Robeson. 

Neveitheless  it  is  a  word  wliicli  the  Secretary  might  better  not  have  used, 
and  which  every  man  who  would  write  good  English  may  well  eschew.  For 
after  all  our  double  suffixing  we  get  only  a  pretentious  word  of  five  syllables, 
which  means  no  more  than  event  itself.  Our  journey  brings  us  back  just 
whence  we  started.  Event  is  '•  that  which  happens  or  comes  to  pass,  the  con- 
clusion, the  consequence  of  anything  " ;  the  difference  between  wliich  and  the 
definition  given  above  of  eventualUy  is  not  quite  equal  to  tliat  between  twee- 
dledum and  tweedledee.*  And  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  eventuate,  which 

*  80  Edward  Freeman,  distlnfrnUhnd  hard  y  less  as  a  philologist  than  as  a  historian : 
"  We  have  heard  in  modem  times  of  oppressed  nationalities  *— a  form  of  words  whloli,!  wap» 
pose,  means  much  the  same  as  oppressed  nations  ^^Comporaiive  P^titiea,  p.  84. 
These  aiitie^  are  often  poor  stuff;  and  some  of  the  otitiet  are  not  much  better. 
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means,  to  come  out  as  a  result— a  meaning  for  the  expression  of  which  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  use  such  a  word.  For  the  English  way  of  expressing  that 
meaning  is  to  use  the  word  event  as  a  Yerb,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  used. 
Wti  have  made  the  word  event  from  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  our  English  way  to 
use  words  both  as  nouns  an<l  verbs.  That  is  a  marked  trait  of  the  English 
language,  examples  of  which  will  crowd  upon  erery  readei:,  for  they  are 
countless ;  and  should  we  abandon  that  usage,  our  language  would  lose  not 
only  one  of  its  striking  features,  but  one  g^eat  element  of  its  strength.  It  is 
tlie  free  use  of  words,  without  regard  to  the  grammatical  distinctions  of  verb, 
noun,  luijective,  and  adverb,  but  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  their  ihherent 
meaning,  that  gives  to  Elizabethan  English  that  force,  and  pungency,  and 
picturesqueness  which,  with  all  tlie  later  refinements  and  enrichments  of  our 
tongue,  even  our  best  writers  find  it  difficult,  nay,  quite  impossible  to  attain. 
We  are  more  exact,  more  precise;  but  we  are  comparatively  tame  and  weak. 
As  to  eventuate  and  eventuality,  and  their  inevitable  consequences,  eventualize 
and  eventualusation,  which,  yet  unknown,  I  believe,  have  equal  claims  with 
the  others  to  recognition,  we  can  do  better  without  them  all  than  with  any  one 
of  them.  The  use  of  event  as  a  verb — for  example,  "such  a  course  of  con- 
duct would  event  unhappily** — is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  English  anal- 
ogy and  precedent. 

The  other  occasion  of  censure  by  the  same  critic  is  in  the  following 
sentence:  **The  westerly  trend  of  the  coast  made  the  area  that  would 
have  to  be  canalized  broader  in  extent.**  As  to  this  it  is  said :  **  We  hope 
the  Secretary  knows  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  canalize  in  the  English 
language.  He  might  as  well  speak  of  the  removal  of  the  rocks  at  Hell  Grate 
as  channelizing  the  harbor  of  New  York.'*  The  formation  of  the  two  words 
is  certainly  just  alike,  and  so  is  their  propriety.  And  it  so  happens  that  they 
are  in  fact  the  same  word,  canal  and  channel  being  merely  different  ways  of 
spelling  one  word,  as  any  one  will  see  by  pronouncing  the  di  of  the  latter  word 
hard ;  and  kennel,  a  gutter  or  watercourse  in  a  street,  is  also  the  same  word 
merely  spelled  in  anothi^r  way.  But  the  fact  tliat  there  is  yet  no  such  word  in 
English  as  canalize  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  its  use.  That  sort  of  conserva- 
tism win  never  do  in  language.  If  we  need  new  words,  we  must  have  them ; 
and  what  is  more,  we  will.  This  I  iiave  again  and  again  impressed  upon  the 
readers  of  these  articles,  which  are  written  from  no  conservative  or  purist 
point  of  view.*  The  real  objection  to  cancUize  is  two-fold :  tliat  it  is  both  need- 
less and  nnenglish.  Here  again  it  is  english  to  use  the  same  word  :is  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb,  and  to  write  ^'  made  the  area  that  would  have  to  be  canalled  broader,** 
etc.  The  sentence  thus  written  would  have  been  understood  at  a  glance  by 
every  English-speaking  man  who  could  read,  and  would  have  attracted  no  at- 
tention because  of  the  words  that  entered  into  its  structure ;  which,  in  sober 
business  prose  at  least,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  qualities  in  a  sen- 
tence. Canal  and  channel  are  both  nouas,  but  with  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a 
verb,  to  channel,  and  in.  the  participial  forms  channelling  and  channelled,  we 
are  all  well  acquainted ;  and  the  former  word  should  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Indeed,  this  observation  should  not  be  necessary,  and  would  not  here  be 
made,  were  it  not  for  the  tendency  (of  which  the  misuse  in  question  is  a  sign) 
to  set  aside  the  simple  and  the  english  mode  of  word  formation  in  favor  of 
one  which  would  give  us  in  this  case,  for  example,  the  following  sequence* 
oono/,  noun;  to  canalize,  verb;  canalist,  noun,  one  who  makes  or  **run8** 

•  -« Words  and  thdr  U»e»,"  p.  406.  and  pauim. 
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canals;  eanaliaUion,  noan,  the  making  of  canals;  eancUcU^  acyectiYe,  having 
reference  to  canals;  and  last,  not  least  (on  tlie  system  which  gives  us  ea^peii- 
merUalue  instead  of  eoDperimefUt  as  a  verb),  eanalalize,  to  make  canals,  and  co- 
nalaliai,  one  who  makes  canals,  not  by  simply  making  them  as  best  he  can,  bat 
in  the  high  and  mighty  style,  according  to  a  *'  complex  of  canons.**  The  word 
canal,  used  as  a  verb  or  a  noon,  wuth  perhaps  the  addition  of  canaUr  or  earuU' 
ist,  answers  all  the  needs  of  the  English-speaking  roan,  who  does  not  affect 
the  grand  style,  and  desire  finer  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat.  Thesie  almost 
trite  observations  will  be  justified  if  they  help  to*  direct  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader  and  the  average  writer  to  the  characteristic  English  use  of  the 
same  word  as  noun  and  verb,  and  the  needlessnessof  adding  the  suffix  ize  in  most 
oases  to  our  nouns  for  the  sake  of  verbal  form  or  expression.  In  many  cases 
necessity  or  convenience  requires  it,  and  then  it  must  and  will  be  used.  But 
when  not  so  required,  it  may  much  better  be  omitted  Arom  a  language  already 
overloaded  with  syllables  that  hiss  as  they  are  uttered. 

The  last  consideration  leads  me  to  remark  upon  one  word  of  late  intro- 
duction, physidatt  which  might  well  have  been  coupled  in  a  recent  discussion 
of  9cienHH.  In  its  sound,  fizzisisi,  it  is  unlovely,  and  in  its  formation  it  is 
irregular  and  ambiguous.  From  our  lasy,  makeshift  habit  of  going  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  instead  of  combining  or  developing  the  elements  of  onr  own, 
when  we  need  a  name  for  a  new  thouglit  or  a  new  thing,  we  have  two  words* 
of  which,  although  they  mean  very  different  tilings,  one  is  a  mei*e  plural  form 
of  the  other— ^^Me,  the  art  of  healing,  and  any  drug  or  medicinal  substance, 
andpA^ncf,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  matter.  Now  to  ex- 
press by  the  use  of  the  suffix  iH  a  student  or  professor  of  the  latter  science,  we 
should  make  the  word  physics-ist.  But  that  being  intolerable  in  sound,  we 
have  in  its  stead  physio-isi,  which,  according  to  its  formation,  means  a  pro- 
fessor or  student  of  the  art  of  physio — quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  of 
which  we  are  seeking  the  expression ;  and  wo  pronounce  it,  instead  offizeUUH^ 
fizzisisi,  thus  not  really  improving  much  on  Jiuiksisi,  if  indeed  the  latter  by 
the  interruption  by  a  ib  of  the  continued  hLisiug  is  not  the  pleasanter,  or  rather 
tlie  less  offensive  word.  We  thus  obtain  only  an  incorrect  formation,  an  ety- 
mologically  ambiguous  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  hisses  which  our  per- 
formance well  deserves.  I  am  not  here  pronouncing  against  the  use  of  phyH» 
dH,  although  a  better  word  is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  merely  remarking  upoa 
one  of  the  evils  that  come  from  our  weak  way  of  going  to  foreign  languages 
to  supply  us  with  words  for  ideas  which  were  alretuiy  expressed  in  English 
words  or  which  might  have  been  expressed  by  En^ish  oombinations.  We 
did  not  gain  much,  to  say  the  least,  when  we  dropped  leech  and  Uechcntft  for 
physician  and  medicine.  We  might  leai*n  in  tliis  respect  much  from  the  Ger* 
mans,  who  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  turned  many  Latin  and 
Greek  words  out  of  their  language  even  in  their  scientific  vocabulary,  to  re- 
pbice  them  by  Teutonic  wonls,  simple  and  compound ;  the  gain  whereby  to 
tlieir  langnage  in  strength,  significance,  tMAvjmmetxj  has  been  greats  and  no 
less  in  nationality  of  character, 

APOLOOT  AXD  AOKKOWLBDOIOEMT. 

The  previous  number  of  these  papers  had  been  in  the  printer^s  hands  mor« 
than  a  week  when  Dr.  Hall's  <*  Modern  English  **  was  published,  and  the  laet 
proof  of  the  former  and  a  copy  which  I  had  ordered  of  the  latter  were  laid 
upon  my  table,  on  the  same  day.    In  his  new  book  Dr.  Hall  appears  to  better 
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fulrantage  than  he  did  before  as  a  yerbal  oritio,  althoagh  he  shows,  in  my 
jud^pnent,  the  same  arid  lack  of  feeling  for  language  which  is  such  a  notice- 
able trait  of  his  previous  performance.  Words  seem  to  be  in  his  appre* 
henslon  mere  yisible  and  conventional  signs  of  thought  (for  he  seems  to 
lis%ve  no  conception  of  it  except  as  written),  having  as  little  relation  to  art 
or  any  »dthetio  requirement  as  algebraic  signs  have,  and  being  as  colorless 
Ma  the  lines  of  a  geometrical  diagram.  He  continues  his  attack  upon  **  Words 
and  their  Uses*'  and  his  purposely  oflfen^ve  personal  remarks  upon  its  author, 
to  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  adds  a  like  treatment  of  the  adverse 
critics  of  *'  Recent  Exempliftcations,**  calling  them  a  **  dientry  of  clapper- 
clawers,**  **  the  sons  of  feebleness,'*  and  my  '*  half-educated,  ill-bred  satel- 
lites,*' men  of  *'frontless  mendacity**  and  of  no  **  pretensions  to  knowledge.** 
Were  I  disposed  to  follow  a  bad  model,  and  to  assume  a  jaunty  insolence  of 
saperiority,  how  miglit  I  exclaim,  **  Fie  I  fie !  discomposed  gooil  sir,**  and 
tlins  give  my  readers  the  notion  tliat,  as  it  was  said  of  an  English  Chief  Justice, 
la  his  treatment  of  counsel,  I  felt  *Mike  God  Almighty  talking  to  a  black 
beetle.**  As  to  his  kindly  performances  in  the  latter  way  and  his  retorts  upon 
me,  much  as  they  tempt  the  lash,  I  sliall  stand  fast  in  my  resolution  of  absolute 
silence;  and  even  his  criticisms  I  sh:Ul  notice  from  time  to  time  only  when  it 
seems  desirable  to  counteract  their  possibly  ii\jurious  effect,  and  when  that 
may  be  done  in  a  manner  which  I  may  reasonably  hope  will  interest  my 
readers.  This  I  shall  also  try  to  do  without  other  reference  to  the  occasion 
uf  my  remarks  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

At  present  I  owe  Dr.  Hall  an  apology,  and,  as  he  tliinks,  an  acknowledg- 
ment, both  of  which  I  h:uten  to  make.  Misled  by  incorrect  information,  which 
seemed  to  be  supported  by  his  own  references  to  his  personal  afiliirs,  I  have 
styled  his  shuddering  strictures  of  Americanisms  those  of  a  Vermont  Yankee. 
I  was  in  error.  He  is  a  New  York  Yankee.  I  regret  the  mistake,  although 
I  was  not  entirely  responsible  for  it,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sig- 
nificant relation  of  his  birth  and  early  training  to  his  super-sensitive  AngU- 
eism,  and  his  queasy  revulsion  from  the  **  vernacular  delicacies  **  which  he 
txaaiea  he  finds  in  the  books  of  his  countrymen,  and  unconsciously  drops  in  his 
own  writings  of  ••  serious  import.** 

The  acknowledgment  is  in  relation  to  his  finding  the  combination  is  being 
in  the  wriUngs  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lcimb,  and  Landor,  I  having  mentioned 
their  use  of  it  (merely  as  a  date)  in  the  second  edition  of  *'  Words  and  their 
Uses,**  without  recording  the  fact  tliat  he  was  my  authority  for  so  doing. 
Wherefore,  after  the  same  rancorous  and  reckless  manner  in  which  he  charged 
Max  Miiller  with  plagiarism  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackley  with  forgery,  he  ao- 
coses  me  again  and  again  of  **  pillaging  *'  him  and  of  *'  pilfering  *  from  him. 
Bven  had  not  Dr.  Hall  chosen  to  make  himself  the  last  man  from  whom  I 
could  take  anything,  I  should  sincerely  regret  that  I  seemed  to  rob  him  of  any 
credit,  or  to  take  to  myself  what  belonged  to  him.  The  case  was  merely  that 
his  paper,  in  which  this  early  use  was  mentioned,  having  been  read  before  the 
Philological  Society  in  1871,  and  commented  upon  all  over  the  country,  and 
Imving  been  afterward  published  in  *'Scribner*s  Magazine,**  and  agahi 
commented  upon,  I  regarded  tills  bare  fact  as  one  so  notoriously  establish- 
ed as  to  be  common  property.  And  yet,  although  I  care  little  or  noth- 
ing about  such  credit  myself  (see  my  preface  to  Shakespeare,  1866,  p. 
xxii.).  I  should  have  mentioned  him,  I  am  sure,  were  it  not  that  I  was  obliged 
to  bring  myenthre  alteration  and  addition  within  five  lines,  or  pnke  a  put 
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into  a  Moond  stereotype  plate,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reference  to  p.  348  of 
**  Words  and  their  Uses.^^  For  the  same  reason  I  was  obliged  to  omit  the 
name  of  De  Quinoey,  the  latest  and  therefore  the  least  important  of  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hall.  But  he,  inventing  a  motive  for  mo  directly  at  Tari- 
ance  with  the  truth,  asserts  that  I  did  so  because  *'  it  would  not  have  done  for 
me  to  let  it  be  known  that  a  writer  so  highly  esteemed  in  America  differed 
from  myself.*'  On  the  contrary,  it  was  but  the  lack  of  room  before  mentioned 
which  prevented  me  not  only  from  giving  De  Qiincey^s  name  among  the  ear- 
lier users  of  the  phrase,  but  from  adding  to  Dr.  HalPs  Hst,  about  which  he  ap- 
peared solicitous,  those  of  Archbishop  Wliately,  George  Eliot,  Arthur  Helps, 
and  Anthony  Trollope  among  the  later.  I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  con- 
ceal the  growing  prevalence  of  the  usage  among  good  writers,  particularly 
in  England.  Apart  from  considerations  of  candor,  that  was  not  the  question. 
Bat  the  attribution  of  unworthy  motives  to  those  who  differ  from  him  is  a 
weapon  which  Dr.  Hall  does  not  hesitate  to  use.  He  attacks  Archbishop 
Trench  with  it  (p  44).  Be  it  known,  then,  that  all  the  credit  of  this  discovery 
is  due  to  him  and  none  to  me. 

I  regret  that  this  writer  makes  it  necessary  for  nie  thus  to  expose  his  misrep* 
resentation  of  facts  and  his  imputation  of  bad  motives,  which  he  does  again  on 
p.  344  in  a  way  for  the  particulars  of  which  I  must  refer  to  his  text  I  having 
said  that  on  reading  his  paper  on  **  la  being  done,**  I  found  Uiat  I  had  already  in 
my  own  chapter  on  that  phrase  carefully  considered  every  point  made  by  him, 
he  sets  forth  that  I  analysed  Uiis  phrase  into  is  being  +  done  (or  bwU)^  in 
which  he  is  right;  and  that  he  ''formally  analysed  the  expression,  and  ana- 
logically, into  is  -f  being  buiU ;  and,**  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  I  was  not  original  in  tliis  my  formal  amilysis,  at  least  as  regards  setting 
it  forth  in  print.*'  He  then  presents  tliis  conclusion  ab  to  me :  I  cannot  take  in 
ills  argument  and  so  have  no  aptitude  for  philology,  or  else  I  am  unable  to 
expose  any  sophistry  in  his  argument,  or  else  I  did  not  know  of  this  analysis 
before  I  read  his  paper,  and  so  vrrote  what  was  not  true. 

Now  mark  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  him  down.  Passing  over  my  own 
consideration  of  the  analysis  in  question  (unavoidable  to  any  man  of  common 
sense  who  should  turn  this  phrase  over  once  or  twice),  let  us  look  at  what  was 
done  "in  print**  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hall.  His  paper  was  first 
printed  in  April,  1872.  In  the  **  Methodist  Quarterly  Bevie w  **  of  April,  1869, 
just  three  years  before,  this  question  was  discussed -adversely  to  me,  and  the 
phrase  is  being  struck  was  analysed  into  is  +  being  struck — *'w  affirms  the 
being  Hruck,''  This  I  replied  to  in  detail  in  the  '*  Galaxy  **  of  May,  1869,  three 
years,  lacking  one  month,  before  the  appearance  in  print  of  what  Dr.  Hall  calls 
his  analysis ;  and  all  that  it  seemed  to  me  important  to  say  upon  that  analysis 
was  embodied  in  •*  Words  and  their  Uses,'*  pp  359,  360,  in  the  very  chapter 
which  Dr.  Hall  professed  to  criticise.  And  now' (as  it  ••  goes  without  saying  " 
that  the  second  participle  in  this  phrase,  be  it  done,  built,  struck,  or  what  not. 
is  nothing)  which  of  us  is  it  that  stands  before  the  dilemma  of  philological 
inaptitude  or  makeshift  untruthfulness?  So  much  in  mere  refutation  of  a 
cUmorous  charge  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood. 

OP  STRANGE  WORDS  AND  OP  OLD  WORDS  IN  NEW  SENSES. 

Prom  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  let  ns  turn,  with  pleasure  I  mm 
sure  on  all  sides,  to  an  example  of  adverse  criticism  which  is  perfectly  unex* 
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ceptionable,  althongk  it  is  from  the  paj^es  of  the  same  writer.  It  is  in  regard 
to  the  objections  made  in  '*  Words  and  their  Uses  **  (p.  127)  to  the  use  of  Af»- 
manitarian  as  if  it  meant  something  finer  and  bigger  than  humane^  and  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  White't  aigameikt  it  that  tliice  kmmm*  ligniflet  "m,  b,  o/*  kmmmiii^Hm,  If  used  m  ito 
fljnonyme,  tigDillM  nothlnic  more.  This  U  not  eatirely  oooylnoiDir*  HummUivum  la  no  more 
4icaM««  than  ktuKOHM  U  kummm.  Is  uWitarimn  only  utUU  i  And  does  Archdetoon  Hare  by  "  an 
€spediential  policy  "  Intend  '  an  espedimt  policy  "?  Huptame  and  kuwumitariaH  differ  as  mooh  as 
practioe  and  theory.  A  humane  action,  if  the  result  of  principle,  is  the  result  of  kwnanitwiati 
principle.  Gonrersely,  this  principle,  if  not  barren,  produces  fruit  in  temoas  action.  It  is  the 
aouroe  and  power  to  wlilch  such  action,  when  sprinsing  ftom  a  right  motiye,  is  to  be  referred. 

To  such  criticism  as  that,  although  it  is  directly  adverse,  and  meant  to  be 
entirely  destructive,  nay,  even  if  it  were  as  destructive  as  its  writer  evidently 
supposes  tliat  it  is,  no  man  of  common  sense  would  make  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. It  accomplishes  all  the  ends  of  adverse  criticism,  and  from  its  writer^s 
point  of  view  it  seems  to  entirely  demolish  his  opponent.  And  yet  there  is 
not  in  it  an  insult,  nor  a  personal  sneer,  nor  a  disparagement  of  his  opponent's 
sense  or  of  his  breeding,  nor  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  or  of  forgery,  or  of  pilfer- 
ing, nor  an  imputation  of  bad  motive  or  of  literary  charlatanism,  nor  a  scoff 
at  his  pretensions,  nor  an  expression  of  loathing  or  disgust,  nor  indeed  any- 
thing indecent  or  unbecoming  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  It  is  unique  in  Dr. 
HalPs  critical  writing,  so  far  as  that  is  known  to  us;  in  which  truly  "only 
itself  can  be  its  parallel."  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  toke  it  from  its  uncon- 
genial surroundings  and  direct  attention  to  it  as  an  example  of  decorous 
adverse  criticbm.  Had  the  rest  of  Dr.  Hall's  controversial  performances  been 
like  that,  much  that  has  been  written  about  them,  by  others  no  less  than  by 
myself^  would  have  remained  unwritten. 

Moreover,  seeking  as  I  believe  not  victory  but  right,  I  admit  without  hesi- 
tation that  this  argument  for  humanUarian,  if  not  entirely  conclusive,  has 
great  weight.  If  we  are  to  accept,  and  it  seems  that  we  have  accepted,  tUili' 
tartan  in  the  sense  "  pertaining  to  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  utility,^'  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  that  we  should  also  accept  humanUarian  in  the  sense  «« per- 
Uining  to  tiie  principle  or  doctrine  of  humanity.*'  True,  humanitarian  is  a  theo- 
logical word,  and  has  been  thus  far  used  by  good  writers,  as  I  believe,  only  to 
express  the  attribution  of  humanity  to  deity  ;♦  but  upon  that  point  Dr.  Hall, 
although  probably  much  better  informed  than  I  am,  says  nothing,  resting  his 
defence  of  the  Vord  upon  reason,  i,  e.,  the  need  of  it,  and  its  fitness.  Nor  is 
any  other  definition  of  it  admitted  by  any  lexicographer,  even  by  Stormonth. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  transfer  this  word  from  that  sense  to  tiie  one 
advocated  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  for  the  old  sense  to  use  the  older  word  humani- 
Han.  These  two  words,  humanitarian  and  utilitarian,  would  then  be  twin 
landmarks  hi  language,  the  appearance  of  a  new  element  in  social  philosophy. 
The  latter  word  was  brought  into  use  by  Stuart  Mill,  to  express  the  doctrine 
of  Bentiiam,  -'tiie  greatest  good  of  tiie  greatest  number."  But  Mill  did  not 
invent  it,  as  h«  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography.  Finding  it  in  Gait's  "  Annals 
of  the  Parish,"  in  which  a  Scotch  clergyman  is  represented  as  exhorting  his 
parishioners  «*not  to  leave  the  Gospel  and  become  utilitarians,"  Mill  seized 
upon  it,  and  called  a  littie  society  of  Benthamites,  of  which  he  was  in  1822  the 
principal  founder,  the  "Utilitarian  Society";  and  from  that  time  the  word 
gradually  made  its  way  into  the  language.    And  if  we  must  have  one  word  to 

^See  tiw  passage qooMftom  Gladstone's "Jwentiis  M andi,'*  in <* Woids and  liieir  Usee." 
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express  '*  the  principle  of  utility,"  doubtless  utilUarianism  is  the  word,  ffumani' 
iarian  and  humanUariaimm^  although  slow-oreeping  with  many  feet,  and  with 
but  a  slight  relish  of  English,  have  like  claims  to  reception,  if  not  to  wel- 
come.* 

As  to  Archdeacon  Stare^s  expedierUialf  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
ablest  of  Dr.  HalPs  favorable  critics  (the  writer  of  the  reviews  of  '*  Recent  Ex- 
emplifications "  and  ** Modern  English"  in  tiie  New  York  *' Times,")  selects 
this  very  word  and  one  other  from  many  of  their  kind  for  which  to  censure 
Dr.  Hall's  own  style  for  its  aflfected  and  nnenglish  character.  The  whole 
passage  is  worth  quotation : 

Dr.  Kan  does  nothlDg  noteworthy  towmrd  tTttamatising  the  geneiml  midfeet,  sod  fBiiHtfttlnf  a 
■tricter  appUoatton  of  piinoiplet ;  be  rather  applies  himself  to  stigmatise  Jhulty  diseossloiis,  and  to 
fflnstrate  the  need  of  a  fuller  oomn\^d  of  the  material  of  osage  bearing  upon  iiny  point  His  own 
example  In  the  choioe  of  phraseolofor  wiU  not  always  be  approred  and  foltowed;  be  win  not  rerj 
infteqoently  seem  to  the  minority  of  bis  readers  quaint  or  allboted— as  where  he  wonld  bare  ns 
**  nerer  deriate  saye  c«^«rffoiii<a2f  jp  ftt>m  aooepced  usage  *' (where  the  word  needs  a  oommont  to  make 
OS  see  what  It  means);  or  where,  alter  giving  Dr  Latham  what  that  gentleman  will  probably  think 
a  pretty  smart  castigation,  be  ezoases  himself  for  baling  **fr9tHng9d  bat  gently  **  so  oonsploaoas 
an  offender.  Dr  Hall  Is  not  always  snfflciently  mhidAil  that  an  author  who,  when  wrltii^  on 
atanostany  other  sulijeet,  may  rely  on  having  bis  Idlosynorasies  of  style  passed  leniently,  as  of  no 
aecount,  wlU  be  liable  to  be  perslringed  quite  otherwise  than  gently  when,  hi  the  ooorse  of  lectur- 
ing the  oommunity  on  errors  and  lAlblicltles  of  speech,  he  uses  Ibrms  of  expression  that  grate 
upon  the  genera]  ear. 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  find  any  other  meaning  for  '*  an  ea^iedtefi* 
Hal  policy  **  than  *'  a  policy  founded  upon  expediency,**  which  is  no  other  than 
an  expedient  policy;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  '^ never  deviate  save  expe- 
dientially  **  can  mean,  other  than  **  never  deviate  save  for  expediency.*'  Thia 
curious  seeking  out  of  words  to  which  tlie  meaning  of  good  idiomatic  phrases 
may  be  arbitrarily  affixed,  tends  frequently,  to  say  the  least,  to  a  quaint  and 
aflfected  style,  and  to  produce  forms  of  expression  that  grate  upon  the  general 
ear  without  a  sufficient  compensation  in  either  clearness  or  strength  of  expres* 
slon. 

•  It  may  be  of  interest  enough  to  give  just  In  a  fbot-note  the  IbllowingspecfaMo  of  that  very  dl^ 
ercnt  style  of  orltioism  which  the  author  of  "  Modem  English"  finds  most  congenial  to  bis  taste. 
It  is  lumlly  characteristic;  for  It  is  a  yery  mUd  example  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  oourtesy,  reepaet 
oonsuleration  In  which  that  writer  continually  speaks  of  others,  and  alsoof  that  *'  dislike  of  person- 
ality **  which  he  ohOms  as  one  of  his  own  peculiar  traits;  and  certainly,  as  he  ezhibltB  It,  It  to 


"  To  return  to  Mr.  White.  Almost  as  often  as  this  critic  ventures  an  appesl  to  reason,  his  rend* 
ers  may  be  certain  that  something  raw  is  imminent.  In  the  new  edition  of '  Words  and  their 
Uses,'  he  takes  exception  to  Lord  Macaulay  for  wrltfaig :  '  Skinner,  It  Is  well  known,  heM  the 
MMM  political  opfaikms  wttA  his  Illustrious  Mend.'  On  this  and  other  passi^sstfce  comment  to; 
'  Does  the  eminence  of  the  writers  make  such  a  use  of  language  anthorttatlTe  ?  Certataily  aot. 
Here  reason  comes  In,  and  sets  aside  the  weight  of  authority,  bowerer  eminent  .  .  .  Smmm 
expresses  Identity,  and  therefore  cannot  property  boused  In  correspondence  to  with,  which  means 
nearness,  contact,  and  Implies  duality,  sereralness.* 

-  Kow,  the  yery  mention  of '  identity '  should  bare  suggested  id^mtieal,  which,  a  ^ynonyme  oT 
MMM,  takes  wtffA— the  preposition  after  out,  also,  another  synonyms  of  MOM.  And 'equal  with' 
was  once  as  good  as  'equal  to.*  The  propriety  of  Mr.  Whlte*s  'therefore,'  to  what  he  aaya 
about  «Mi«,  is  one  of  the  profound  mysteries  with  which  his  book  abounds.  Sometimes  '  the 
MMM  m*  Is  preforable  to  'the  tMu  wUk*  f  but  It  is  where  a  conjunction  Is  todlspensable ;  and  to 
is  not  because  of  any  particular  reUtlonal  import  belongtog  to  m,  Mr.  White  Is,  to  be  sure,  be- 
nerolently  disposed  toward  Lord  Macaulay,  and  would  not  excommunicate  hfan  for  his  *ooea-> 
stonal  bipses,'  of  which  he  has  exhibited  what  be  accounts  a  specbnen.  CDs  beneroleoee,  to  thte 
Instance,  may  unbesitattogly  be  resumed  for  fbture  expenditure." 

A  word  or  two  win  brush  this  wasp  away.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  it  should  bun  on,  mA- 
tog  whom  to  worry  or  to  sting,  In  order  to  teach  the  worid  that  we  may  correctly  say  "  Iden- 
tical with,"  and  "  one  with,**  and  eren  *<  equal  with.**  That,  eren  cisatlantto  rankees  know,  •m 
wen  as  they  know,  for  instonce,  that/rto^  (which  this  writer  holds  up  as  mi  ,ICngHsh  aiyslMjp 
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As  to  the  other  word,  persiringe,  which  is  very  ftffeoted  and  really  am- 
faigooos,  and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  suggested  to  many  readers  the 
ladicroos  slang  phrase  *'  laying  on  the  string,"  there  is  authority  enough  for 
the  mere  word,  if  authority  were  necessary  for  any  word  really  good  in  itself 
and  unquestionably  needed.  PerHringe  is  merely  the  English  form  of  the  Latin 
pentringere,  meaning  **  to  grase«  to  touch  lightly  " ;  and  the  only  definition  given 
of  the  word  in  English  dictionaries  before  Webster^s  is  substantially  that  of 
Kersey  (1721),  **  to  touch  lightly  or  to  glance  at  a  thing  in  discourse.  '*  Burton, 
Cudworth,  and  Henry  More  are  cited  as  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  word  in 
tiiat  sense.  But  Webster  alone,  even  among  the  later  English  dictionary 
makers,  setting  down  tills  sense  as  obsolete,  gives  the  definition  *'  to  criticise 
severely,**  and  marks  this  usage  as  rare.  Authorities  are  quoted  for  its  use  in 
this  sense— Evelyn  and  De  Quincey.  But  there  is  one  considerably  earlier 
and  of  much  greater  weight,  as  early  as  that  of  the  earliest  cited  in  suppott 
of  the  **  obsolete  **  sense — ^Ben  Jonson.  In  his  **  Magnetick  Lady  **  he  has  a 
satirical  impersonation  of  the  secretaries  of  his  day  in  the  person  of  Bias,  **  a 
vi-politio  or  sub-secretary  ** ;  and  in  a  kind  of  chorus  or  dialogue  of  presenters 
this  passage  occurs: 

Bat  wliomdoCh  your  poet  mMn  by  thUM^MtarBlM?  What  lofd'tieeretary  doth  he  propoM 
to  paraooiUe  or  ptftHmge  f  -AU  U.,  8c,  1 

Here  it  is  probable  that  Jonson  used  the  word  as  Evelyn  did  not  long  after- 
ward,  "  perstringing  those  of  Geneva  for  their  Irreverence  " ;  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tainly  possible  that  he  meant  «*  whom  doth  he  propose  to  personate  or  touch 
lighUy?*'  And  this  uncertainty  illustrates  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  only  not  good  in  itself,  and  not  needed,  but  it  is  ambiguous ;  and  there 
is  no  apparent,  or  sufficiently  apparent,  connection  between  its  primary  and 
etymological  sense  **  touching  lightly  **  and  its  secondary  sense  **  criticising  se- 
verely.'* Moreover,  in  the  phrase  of  the  anchor  of  **  Modem  English,"  it  is 
one  of  those  words  which  have  long  «*  ceased  to  be  English  " ;  but,  as  I  should 
rather  say,  it  never  was  really  English,  but  was  and  is  an  affected  Latinism. 
The  mere  use  of  a  word  properly  formed  upon  a  foreign  base  by  one  or  more 
eminent  English  writers  does  not  make  that  word  a  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  is,  for  instance,  no  higher  '*  authority  "  for  the  use  of  a  word 
than  Ben  Jonson.  His  eminence  as  a  writer,  his  schobirship,  and  his  long  oc- 
cupancy of  a  sort  of  literary  throne  in  the  Elizabethan  and  post-EIisabethan 
period  of  our  literature,  give  him  that  position ;  and  yet  he  uses  antiperiMa,- 

kaowii  only  totlie  dwellenwitbin  tlie  nanoirieM)  la  a  word  wbioh  In  their  notlier  tongne  means 
^  fbeL  **  For  not  to  apeak  of  ita  being  In  the  achool  dtotlonariea  and  apeUing  booka,  they  remem* 
tier  a  One  la  the  reiy  llrat  pagea  of  thehr  Shakeapeare: 

^  Nor  bring  in  firing  at  reqaixing." 

But "  iring"  la  dropping  oat  of  nae  even  in  England;  ft>r  the  reaaon  that,  being  applied.  If  I  mla* 
take  not,  ehlefly  to  wood,  Ihgota,  peat,  and  the  like,  the  diaoae  of  those  kinds  of  Aiel  is  leaylng 
coato  In  possession.  To  return:  we  do  not  need  eyen  to  be  Instmoted  that  Macanlay  might  have 
correctly  written  "  Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held,  with  his  llhistrloos  friend,  the  same  political 
opinloaa.*'  Bnt  in  all  theee  oases  the  a<Uecti7e  haa  a  very  different  relation  to  the  preposition 
fion  that  which  it  haa  la  the  aentence  hi  question.  But "  Lord  Maoaulay  disliked  ellipses.**  Dr. 
Hall  saya,  thua  digging  Ibr  another  one  more  of  thoae  pits  into  which  he  himself,  goes  headlong. 
Fdr  In  this  Instance  at  leaat  It  was  an  elliptical  sentence  that  Macanlay  wrote;  his  meaning  plainly 
being,  not "  Skbiner  held  theaame  [i.  e.,  the  before  mentioned]  opink>ns  with  his  illustrious  friend," 
but "  Skinner  held  the  same  opinlona  aa  his  lllustrlons  friend  held.'*  Unices  I  am  in  error,  we 
eaanot  any  more  correctly  say  "  This  la  the  same  with  that,"  than  *'  Thia  is  different  to  that."  In 
each  caae  there  Is  an  incongruity  between  the  a4)eetlTe  and  the  prepoaltion.  Which  apechaen  of 
awBSia  la  left  Ibr  dlgeatkm  by  the  auther  of  "  Modem  Engliah." 
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918,^  arridty*  automat*  eosU  (ribs),*  dUcompanied^*  enyphasedt*  erUkraniged,'^  dh- 
nic}  inf anted,*  invitement,^*  incero^um,"  nUgniardise,^*  parergd^^*  prolaU^^  rt^ 
dargtie,^  aplendidiatts,^  ^lendidoua,^''  vively,^*  and  others  qaite  as  strange. 
These  words  have,  most  of  them  if  not  all,  been  also  tised  by  other  writers  of 
distinction,  some  of  them  even  in  our  own  day;  bat  yet  they  cannot  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  having  ever  been  a  part  of  the  English  language;  fur  they 
are  not  native  words  which  have  passed  out  of  use,  but  mere  foreign  cntdngs 
which,  torn  off  and  thrust  into  English  soil  by  one  hand  or  another,  took 
no  root  They  are  the  property  of  the  men  who  picked  them  out  and  clipped 
them,  not  of  the  English-speaking  people.  They  hardly  belong,  except  as 
dead  exotics,  to  English  literature.  To  use  any  of  them  would  be  mere  pe- 
dantic affectation,  which  oould  not  be  justly  held  as  to  the  revival  of  a  really 
English  word  of  the  same  period,  for  example  txUhe  (of  which  rather  is  the 
comparative),  brought  back  to  us  from  Milton^s  Ume  by  Mr.  Tennyson. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  words  which  are  made  out  of  foreign  materials, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  need,  or  none  except  that  of  science  or  art,  in  which 
case  such  words  are  strictly  technical  terms,  forming  really  no  part  of  the 
English  language,  and  having  no  proper  place  in  its  dictionaries.  They  may 
be  a  pait  of  the  statistics  of  philology;  for  in  statistics  no  f:ict  comes  amiss  or 
is  out  of  place.  From  a  dictionary  which  professed  to  be  a  record  of  every 
word  that  had  ever  been  used  by  an  English  writer,  and  to  note  the  time  of  its 
appearance  and  its  disappearance,  they  could  of  course  not  be  omitted.    But 

1 which  with  the  cold  of  her  chMttty  OMtetti  tach  an  mmt^^rittMit  abovt  the  plsee,  cte.— 

"  CyiUAia**  JZevfit,"  v.  8. 

S which  cannot  but  anidt  her  promd  hmnor  exceedingly.^"  cy»fUa'«  Rtvlt,**  It.,  S. 

t  II  it  an  autania,  rant  under  water.—"  The  StapU  o/ Jf  not,"  iL,  1. 

4  Belwlxt  the  eo§ta  of  a  ship.—"  Tht  StapU  of  Newt,**  iii.,  1. 

6  This  la  if  ihe  he  alone  now  and  di$(»mpmiied.^*  C^Oid**  RtvtU,*'  iiL,  S. 

6  And  I  beliere  yonr  *'  moat "  any  pretty  boy 
Befaig  to  mtfkofd  by  yon. 

7 bat  themaelTea  (?)  to  lire  entkrvnixU,^**  Cfntkiae  RwtU/*  ▼.,  S. 

5  That't  half  an  •thnic,  half  a  Chriatian— "  TU  StapU  a/ Newt/*  iL,  1. 

9  Hare  I  not  inyentlon  before  him  ?  learning  to  better  that  hiventton  abore  him,  and  i^/SMlM 
with  pleaaant  trayel  ?— "  Cwntkic^e  RwvtU/*  It.,  1. 

10  He  never  makea  general  imiantmt  but  against  the  publiahingof  a  new  snit.-*'  C^mfUe^ 
KtveU,**  IL,  L 

llHe*t  ripe  for  iiiMfaClM;  heatandt  wann.— *'TA«.ileftMi<tt,**iL,l. 

U  With  an  the  migntarditt  and  quaint  caressea.— "  TU  StapU  oflftwt;*  IiL,  1. 

18  The  wearing  the  callob,  the  poliUo  hood 
And  twenty  other  jwrer^ 

— <*  Tk§  MoffMtiek  LOf/'  L,  L 

U  I  wlah  he  may  be  foondied. 

Flf.  Vonn-der-ed. 

— •*  Tht  Ntw  Inm/*  IIL,  1. 
16  —  Mr,  111  rtdergut  yoa 

Bydispotatlon.  «  yj^  lfa^««dk  La^,**  IIL.  4. 

16 arlghtexqniaiteandilp/fiMlMfoiMlady.— 'Cynaie*  AcMlf,>'y.,8. 

17 who,eTerdncemyarriTal,hayedetataiedmetotfaeiraaeBbythehr^rlciidtfMie 

alitlet^'*  Volppne,^  IL,  1. 

IS  Ifl  see  a  thing  v^M^pseMnted  on  the  Stage.--"  rAaJnvii«t<c*£a4r.''U»l* 
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the  mere  &ct  that  a  word  is  correctly  formed  from  a  foreign  root  and  has  been 
used  by  an  English  writer  of  respectable  position,  or  even  by  half  a  dosen 
sooh,  does  not  make  it  English.  That  position  it  can  obtain,  it  woald  seem* 
only  by  native  growth  on  the  one  hand  or  general  acceptance  on  the  other. 
For  example*  in  James  Angnstos  St.  John^s  ^*  Anatomy  of  Society  *  there  are 
Uiese  words :  dkryaopoietic,*  physiolators,^  oceciui,)  and  erurcU.i  Mr.  St.  John 
was  a  writer  of  more  than  respectable  position,  both  for  the  quality  of  what  he 
wrote  and  for  his  style,  which  is  uncommonly  correct  and  olear.|  But  the 
maker  of  a  dictionary,  a  word-book  of  Uie  English  language,  is  not  therefore  to 
take  in  each  a  word,  for  instance,  as  chrysopaieiic.  Ills  correctly  formed,  and 
it  has  an  unmistakable  meaning;  but  an  apprehension  of  that  meaning  is  con- 
fined to  those  (and  it  makes  no  difference  how  mauy  they  are)  who  know  that 
Xftv66i  means  *«gold^'  and  xoteo9,  **I  make."  To  all  English-speaking  men 
who  do  not  know  a  little  Greek,  it  is  as  meaningless  as  if  it  were  Coptic.  And 
an  English  anthor  has  no  more  right  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  one  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  his  readers  than  of  the  other.  Mr.  St.  John  should  have 
been  content  with  **  money-making,"  which  chrysopoieHc  means— neither  more 
nor  less.  What  need,  what  propriety,  is  there  in  an  English  writer^s  using  a 
oom  pound  of  two  Qreek  words  of  five  syllables  instead  of  one  of  two  English 
words  of  four,  which  have  exactly  the  same  meaning?  Words  of  the  kind 
quoted  above  from  St.  John,  and  from  Jonson,  are  aflfectations,  confessions  of 
weakness,  obtrusions  of  scholarship,  and  so  pedantic  and  oflfensive.  They 
may  be  used  sometimes  for  burlesque  effect,  and  even  with  a  milder  jocose 
purpose  ;Y  but  the  unpretending  writer  will  shun  thorn  in  an  earnest  address 
to  the  general  reader,  as  a  man  of  good  taste  will  shrink  from  anything  out* 
landish  in  his  dress;  and  the  maker  of  an  English  dictionary  will  do  well  to 
pass  them  by  as  the  personal  freaks  and  private  proper^  of  the  writer  or  the 
little  knot  of  writers  by  whom  they  are  flaunted. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  here  rem.irk  upan  the  following  proposition 
made  by  the  able  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  New  York  **  Times  " : 


I  nuut  take  ttito  oooMkm  to  ask  •ome  of  our  liiijraists,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  for  Instanoe, 
If  he  eanaot  adopt  the  word  polUtqu4.  "  PolIUeal  reasons"  is  not  Che  equivalent  of  the  conolse 
and  oomprehenslye  French  term ;  and  etpeolally  in  America,  where  the  word*  pelltios  "  has  been 
degraded  nntU  It  conreTS  something  of  a  reproach,  "  a  political  reason  "  is  not  icat  rmiMon.  p^U* 
iifu€.  Ibere  is  a  certain  amoant  of  opprobrium  couTcyed  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  a  "  poU- 
Cician.'*  We  have  adopted  a  fhw  very  expressive  French  words^"  solidarity,*'  to  irif e  an  exam- 
plo— and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  appropriate  such  large  and  useful  words  as  p0liiiqu€, 
sagtae,  ufrU,  martU,  and  about  a  half  doseo  more  of  the  sort 

It  is  first  to  be  said  that  the  writer  to  whom  this  question  is  referred  makes 

*  We  have  ekrf$apH€tic  doctors,  some  with  long  beards  and  some  without— r«/.  II.,  p.  8i. 
t  — —  the  cant,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  coin  a  word,  ofibepkpaUimiort  of  the  day.— II.,  8S. 
t  Gassian,  ftom  his  own  experience,  describes  the  moadim  or  listlessness  of  mind  and  body  ta 
which  a  nwnk  was  expoeed — II ,  81. 

f  —  will  ply  his  pickaxe  in  a  burying  ground,  and  toss  about  our  skulls  and  ornre/  bones.— 
I.,  181 

If  "  emral bones  *>  for  "  legtxmes,**  why  not  "calval  oarities **  for  "  skuHs '*  ?  Observe  here 
too,  in  thia  very  BngUsh  anthor, "  burying  ground,**  stamped  by  some  queasy  critics  as  an  Ameri* 
eaaism,  with  remark  that  the  Bnglish  say  churchyard. 

I  To  save  a  certain  sort  of  critics  some  trouble,  I  will  say  that  I  have  memorandums  of  sever- 
al passages  in  whksh  Mr.  8t  John  is  incorrect  in  his  use  of  words  or  in  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
toace.    Such  may  be  ftmnd  in  the  best  writers. 

1  So,  for  instance,  I  ventured  to  use  the  Johnsonian  tmpeeunioaUg  i"  Words  and  tbehr  Uses," 
Bevlaed  Bdttioo,  p.  801),  and  in  last  October*s  "  QaUxy  "  (p.  631)  to  write  a  sentence  of  such  lum- 
bering staff;  bcfdnning, "  This  complex  dUudication/*  etc,  and  did  not  iUl  to  be  misapprehended, 
b,4-iM««r.l«,,.«N.tt«lbrp«T»Kr.  Digitized  by  Google 
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no  pretendoDfl  to  being  h  linguist;  and  at  the  very  outset  informed  liis  readers 
that  he  undertook  upon  this  subject  only  what  he  could  do  **  without  yenturing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue.*** 
Nor  does  he  presume  to  ** adopt"  a  word,  except  for  his  own  use.  or  to  ex- 
press more  Uian  an  indiyidual  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  by  others. 
As  to  the  word  proposed,  however,  there  does  indeed  seem  to  him  no  necessi- 
ty for  transplanting  it  from  the  French  language  into  the  English.  Such  trans- 
fers are  sometimes  necessary,  although  much  more  rarely  than  is  supposed; 
but  they  are  always  to  be  avoided,  unless  they  enable  us  to  express  a  thought 
which  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  own  vocabulary.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  the  French  politique  expresses,  which  is  not  better  expressed  by 
our  own  polUic^  polUics,  polUioalt  and  polUioian.  Indeed,  here  we  have  much 
the  advantage;  for  polUique  is  already  overloaded  in  French,  in  which  H 
means  "politic,'*  <« political,'*  *'a  politic  person,**  ''a  politician,**  •« politics^** 
and  ** state  policy.'*  Only  a  somewhat  whimsical  foncy,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
find  in  imeroiaoitpo^itigFue  any  meaning  other  or  better  than  in  *'a  political 
reason,**  **  a  politic  reason,**  or  '*  a  reason  of  state  policy.*'  And  as  to  the  deg- 
radation of  politics  by  politicians  with  us,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  confess 
that  it  had  become  so  thorough  and  absolute  that  we  must  "  putrify  **  it  in  our 
language.  The  Cr^it  Mobilier  has  brought  disgrace,  not  honor,  upon  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it;  and  William  Tweed  is  in  the  penitentiary  on  Black- 
weU's  Island.  As  to  the  other  words  brought  forward  as  examples  of  happy 
transplantation,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  some  of  them  might  not  well  be 
spared.  Without  being  too  narrowly  proud  to  learn  or  to  borrow  from  othei8» 
may  we  not  say  with  George  Herbert, 

LeUbmln  natkMiB  of  their  langnige  boast. 

What  flue  yarietj  each  tongue  aflbrda ; 
I  like  our  language,  as  oar  meo  aad  ooast 

Who  cannot  drease  It  well  want  wU,  not  worn. 

••consistenct's  a  jewel.'* 

Probably  few  bookish  men  have  escaped  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
saying.  Those  addressed  to  me  may  be  litei*ally^  numbered  by  the  score. 
Upon  no  one  subject  have  I  received  so  many  letters.  This  would  have  sur- 
prised me,  were  it  not  for  two  reasons — the  fondness  which  people  in  general 
have  for  some  compact  phrase  that  seems  wise  and  saves  them  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  the  general  thoughtless  over-valuation  of  con- 
sistency. For  the  saying  is  entirely  unworthy  both  of  the  value  which  is  set 
upon  it  and  of  f^e  frequent  use  which  is  made  of  it.  Without  epigrammatio 
point,  or  wit  of  any  kind,  without  the  suggestiveness  of  a  proverb»  or 
even  a  fanclAil  illustration  of  the  thought  presented,  it  is  merely  a  bare 
and  a  poor  comparison  of  consistency  to  a  jewel.  And  even  that  kin<l 
of  consistency  which  has  a  high  value— consislency  of  principle,  of  character, 
and  of  purpose-**i8  a  quality  which  from  its  largeness,  and  its  colorless  sobriety 
of  character,  is  very  ill  suited  to  be  likened  to  a  Jewel ;  and  although  it  is  to  be 
highly  prized,  it  cannot  be  prized  with  that  fondness  and  sense  of  personal 
pleasure  which  is  awakened  by  a  jewel.  For  in  jewel  there  still  lingers,  or 
rather  dwells,  the  sense  of  personal  joy  which  is  in  its  origin,  joyau,  lago 
may  well  say  of  reputation,  **  good  name,**  that  it  is  the  immediate  jewel  of 
the  soul ;  and  Othello  may  compare  his  Desdemona  to  *'  one  entire  and  perfect 


• '^  Words  and  ttMir  Uses,**  Pieihoe,  p.  4. 
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chrysolite  *' ;  bat  the  oalling  oonsiatenoy  a  jewel  is  lacking  in  that  soggestiTe 
likeness  of  relation  which  gives  to  comparison  its  force  and  its  claim  to  ad- 
miration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  I  hare  been  able  to  dlscoYer 
nothing.  It  has  been  ascribed  indeed  to  the  author  of  a  ballad  entitled  **  Jolly 
Robin  Roughbead,  or  the  Plowman  Philosopher,^  which  is  said  to  be  fonnd  in 
Martagh's  '*Gollecdon  of  English  and  Scotch  Ballads/*  published  in  Edhi* 
borgh,  A.D.  1754.    The  baUad  begins : 

Come,  Joan,  my  1mm,  lUl  op  the  flSM* 
and  the  third  stanza  is  as  foUows: 

Tnih.  tmb,  1117  1mm,  raoh  tbtrngfatt  retignSb 

CompariMoa  are  eraell; 
fine  plotuTM  eait  In  Maam  m  fine, 

GonsiiteBey't  a  Jewell. 

Bat  if  there  be  any  such  collection,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  discorer 
no  record,  and  if  this  be  a  genuine  old  ballad,  of  which  I  am  not  sore,  the 
fonrth  line  of  this  stanza  is  quite  as  surely  a  mei*e  adoption  of  a  well-known 
•aying,  as  the  second  is.  **  Comparisons  are  hatefiil,"  or  odious,  or  cruel,  or 
wluu  not,  is  a  saying  much  older  than  Shakespeare,  to  whom  it  is  commonly 
attributed.  The  two  were  probably  worked  into  his  verse  by  the  author, 
ancient  or  modem,  of  this  ballad. 

AK  UKFAMnJAB  QUOTATION. 

Camp  Browh,  W.  T.,  August  8,  UTS. 
DbabSir:  IeMb7tlie]aatniimberor''TheGa]az7*'ttaat7oakaTekiiid]]raMweredoiieor 
two  oorrMpondentewtth  nsard  to  qooCatioM. 

*<  Two  Male  with  bat  a  iiiilCle  tboogbt, 
Two  bearte  that  beat  m  ooe," 
i«  probably  ttie  meet  Ihmlllar  qaotation  In  the  BngUah  langoage,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  Ibond 
either  In  BarUetf  s  or  any  other  book  of  quotations  to  which  I  hare  been  able  to  ha?e  acoeee. 
Can  yon  ftmlsh  antliority  m  to  its  origin  ? 

Trussing  that  it  win  not  inoooyenlenoe  yon,  and  that  the  answer  may  legitimately  appear  in 
one  of  yoor  ftatare  oootribntions  to  "  The  Galaxy,**  and  that  ftuthennore  yon  will  pardon  the 
fMiiiiuKlon  of  an  entire  stranger  in  addressing  yon,  I  haye  the  honor  to  remain 

Yoor  most  obedient  seryant, 

L.8.T. 

Partly  that  It  may  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  field  covered  by  this  correspon- 
dence, this  letter  Arom  an  army  officer  on  the  extreme  northwestern  yerge  of 
our  country — ^in  fiust  from  the  Pacific  shore^ — is  published.  But  it  is  given  also 
as  an  example  of  the  degree  to  which  one  may  be  misled  by  taking  the  one 
aet  or  circle  of  society  as  a  representative  of  all.  My  correspondent  regards 
the  lines  as  to  which  he  asks  information  as  probably  the  most  familiar  quo- 
tation in  our  language,  and  is  surprised  that  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Barilett^s  copious 
selections.  But  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  it  quoted,  and  for  that 
reason  I  asked  many  persons  if  they  had  heard  it,  without  receiving  one  affirm- 
ative answer.  It  is  never  safe  to  take  our  own  horizon  for  the  circumference 
of  the  world.  This  others  have  found,  no  less  than  my  gallant  correspondent. 
The  lines  in  question  are  from  a  song  in  Miinch-Bellinghausen's  drama,  known 
to  the  English  stage  as  *'  Ingomar  the  Barbarian.**  Parthenia  repeats  the  song 
to  the  savage  chieftain,  and  in  listening  to  her  his  love  for  her  begins  to  soften 
and  humanise  his  soul.  Neither  their  merit  nor  their  originality  justifies 
such  a  general  remembrance  of  them  as  my  correspondent  seems  to  have  re- 
marked. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  wide  difference  between  the  result  of 
bis  observation  and  that  of  others  as  to  the  common  quotation  of  these  lines 
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exemplifieg  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  performed  with 
inch  good  taste  and  such  wide  research. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  £  AND  I. 

An  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  pronunciation  of  e  and  i,  chiefly 
before  r,  is  brought  up  by  the  following  letter  of  inquiry : 

Harvard  Collbgk,  Caxbridgb,  Mass.,  Harch  16, 1878. 
Dbar  Sir:  The  proniindation  of  the  word  cUrk  U  a  polut  which  the  best  American  dictioii- 
ariet  do  not  decide,  and  I  Fentore  to  appeal  to  yon  concerning  the  best  pronunciation.  1  do  not 
tliink  that  you  decide  the  matter  In  your  book.  Both  Webster  and  Worcester  apparently  sane* 
tlon  the  English  pronunciation  ctark,  1  have  neTcr  heard  the  word  thos  pronounced  outside  of 
England,  and  as  the  word  is  in  its  present  signillcance  purely  English,  it  seems  to  me  that  U 
■honld  baTC  the  English  pronunciation. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  decide  this  pomt  for  me?   Trusting  that  you  win  pardon,  etc., 

I  am,  sir,  yeiy  respeotftilly  yours, 

W.  B. 

Pronunciation  more  than  any  other  element  of  language  must  be  decided 
by  usage — the  usage  of  those  speakers  who  are  of  the  highest  social  rather 
than  intellectual  culture.  We  may  insist  that  analogy  should  be  considered* 
that  the  sounds  of  letters,  or  at  least  of  certain  combinations  of  letters,  should 
be  fixed;  but  nevertheless  in  pronunciation  the  usage,  often  merely  capri* 
cious,  of  the  most  cultivated  society  is  the  standard  to  which  all  who  are  not 
willing  to  seem  eccenti*ic  or  uneducated  will  seek  to  conform.  And  by  the  by, 
to  ask  what  is  pronunciation  is  simply  to  ask,  quoad  hoc,  what  is  language? 
For  language  is  essentially,  absolutely,  mere  speech,  of  which  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  may  be  what  we,  strangely  enough,  call  orthographic,  or  it 
may  be  phonographic,  or  even  stenographic,  according  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
vention of  the  writero.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  derk :  In  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  it  was  universally  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  ark,  and  was  also 
very  often  written  ctorJb;  and  clergy  was  pronounced  elargy.  Indeed,  the 
sound  of  e  before  r  'was  in  many,  if  not  most  words  that  of  broad  a  (ah). 
The  most  cultivated  people  two  generations  ago  said  Mrtain  and  sarvatU, 
The  old  parlous  was  a  mere  contraction  of  perilous ;  and  in  our  word  parson 
we  have  only  a  phonographic  petrifaction  of  the  old  way  of  pronouncing  person  ; 
a  parson  being  the  person  of  a  church  or  parish.  In  the  following  lines,  from^ 
the  ballad  of  the  "  Wonders  of  England,''  printed  about  1669,  we  find  what 
was  then  a  mere  phonographic  spelling  of  martial : 

Fearing  again  God*s  light  should  spring. 
Brought  merthial  law  Ibrthwith  in  hand 
Against  all  such  as  would  withstand 
Their  wicked  raygne  and  oruell  band, 
And  God  s  part  take. 

'*  AneUnt  BalMi  mid  Br9&itid$9/*p.  9S, 

And  Ben  Jonson  in  *'  The  case  is  Altered  '*  spells  the  noble  Italian  name  Famese 
always  Femese,  The  pronunciation  clark  has  held  its  ground,  and  is  still  that  of 
the  best  speakers  in  England,  where  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  universal. 
The  same  sound  is  almost  as  generally  given  there,  as  it  was  until  within  a 
generation  here,  to  the  e  in  Derby.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  give  thb  e  the  short  obscure  sound  of  u  as  in  fur,  this  tendency  being  much 
more  general  in  **  America  '*  than  in  England.  In  the  latter  country,  to  call 
the  Earl  of  Derby  anything  but  the  Earl  of  Darby  is  to  be  at  least  eccen* 
trio.  I  remember  hearing  an  English  gentieman  of  the  EarPs  own  social  cir« 
de  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  name  was  pronounced  by  some  Englishmen 
lHir5y^«* Possibly;  but  I  am  sure  by  nofie  of  the  EarFi  acquaintances.** 
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Kerertheless  this  obficore  u  proaonoiatioii  of  e,  ea,  and  i  before  r  has  been 
steadily  althoagh  slowly  advancing  for  many  years.  Earth,  now  pronounced 
urth,  was  formerly  pronounced  arth,  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  pronunciation 
entirely  disappeared,  even  among  cultivated  speakers  of  extreme  conservatism 
and  high  fashion.  It  seems  strange  to  us  of  the  present  generation ;  but  we  have 
the  same  sound  of  e-o-r  in  hearth  and  heart.  The  pronunciation  of  the  former 
as  hurth  is  slowly  creeping  in,  and  will  probably  prevail ;  but  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  we  call  our  hearts  our  hurts.  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  not 
only  e  but  i  and  even  o  before  r  the  sound  of  broad  a.  We  have  all  heard  old 
people,  not  uneducated,  say  vartue ;  although  tliat  pronunciation  of  virtue  now 
marks  the  extreme  of  rusticify.  I  have  heard  Englishmen,  although  not  those 
of  the  best  culture,  pronounce  com,  cam.  The  giving  of  the  obscure  sound 
of  tf  to  t  before  r,  as  in  virtue,  is  a  comparatively  late  fashion.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  even  later,  to  pronounce  virtue,  vurtue,  was  perhaps 
even  more  inelegant  than  to  pronoui|ce  it  vartue.  1  give  here  a  transcript  of 
a  manuscript  note  which  I  found  laid  in  a  book  I  once  owned,  which  was  pnb- 
lished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  handwriting  is  elegant  and 
of  the  period;  the  paper  such  old  wove-Unen  fabric  as  has  not  been  made  for 
a  hundred  years. 

XPIOBAM  BT  THB  CSLXBRATKD  DAVID  OAXBIOK. 

IB  17BS  Dr.  Hm  wrote  a  Pamphlet  Intituled  **  To  Dayld  Garriok,  Btqre— the  Petition  of  I  In 
behalf  of  henelf  and  Sister."  The  purport  of  it  was  to  charge  Mr.  Qarriok  with  mitpronoundnf 
•ooM  words,  Inoloding  the  letter  I,  as  A*^  torjirm,  vurtut  toe  virtue,  and  others. 

The  Pamphlet  Is  now  smik  In  oblivion :  bnt  the  following  Epigram,  which  Mr.  Garriok  wrote 
on  On  occasion,  deserves  to  be  preserred  as  one  of  the  best  In  the  English  language : 

TO  DX.  HILL,  UPON  mS  PBTTnON  OF  THB  LETTBR  I  TO  DAVID  OASUGX,  VSQBB. 

If  'tis  true,  as  3rou  say,  that  Vve  Injured  a  letter, 
I'll  change  my  note  soon,  and  I  hope  Ibr  the  better; 
May  the  Jnst  right  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
Hereafter  lie  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
Most  deyoutly  I  wish  that  they  both  have  their  due. 
That  I  may  be  never  mistaken  ibr  U. 

The  pronunciation  for  which  Dr.  Hill  contended  with  Garrick  was  one 
which  I  remember  having  heard  from  some  old  people  in  my  boyhood—a 
sound  of  the  i  in  virtue,  firm,  birth,  etc.,  like  that  which  we  now  give  to  6  in 
ferry,  berry,  err,  etc. ;  t^ese  people  thought  it  very  ••  ungenteel "  to  say  wir- 
iucfurm,  burth,  and  as  bad  to  pronounce  inter,  intur,  or  err,  ur.  They  pro- 
nounced all  those  words  with  the  vowel  sound  of  e  in  error.  But  nowadays 
we  hear  some  slovenly  speakers  even  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  the 
last  word  as  ur,  making  the  whole  word  a  guttunvl  ur-r-r.  The  course  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  i  in  virtue  and  the  like  seems  to  have  been  first  veertue 
(with  the  continental  sound  of  »).  next  verrtue,  then  vurtue ;  that  of  e  in  clerk 
and  the  like,  first  dayrk  (with  the  continental  sound  of  e),  then  dark,  and 
finally,  as  in  clergyman,  clurk ;  our  sound  of  a  and'e  before  r  thus  showing  a 
tendency  to  run  confusedly  into  the  obscure  sound  of  u  in  fur ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly  not  to  be  admired,  but  which  can  be  with  difficulty  restrained. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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THE  BAGPICKEBS  OF  PABI8. 

rriHEBE  is  a  branch  of  the  French  Government  for  relieving  the  necessities 
J.  of  the  sofferlng  poor*  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Uie 
Interior,  and  is  called  the  Assistance  Publique.  Under  the  law  creating  this 
bureau  assistance  was  obligatory,  that  is,  the  poor  man  had  the  right  to  de- 
mand charity  of  the  State ;  but  as  this  was  followed  by  abuses  and  frauds,  the 
law  has  been  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  Government  discretionary  power  in 
dispensing  charity,  except  in  the  cases  of  foundlings  (enfatUatrtmves)  and  the 
insane  poor.  Under  the  present  system,  prudence  is  combined  with  humanity. 
With  the  administrative  centralization  which  exists  in  France,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  directs  public  charities  over  all  points  of  the  country.  He  also 
exercises  immediate  control  over  certain  establishments,  such  as  the  asylum 
for  the  insane  of  Charenton,  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
blind  cliildren,  and  the  hospice  of  the  Quinze-Yingts.  He  also  aids  a  great 
number  of  other  private  establishments  of  charity  with  subsidies  from  the 
State,  and  in  certain  cases  is  allowed  to  grant  personal  relief. 

To  reach  the  sensitive  poor  wlio  have  not  the  temerity  to  demand  public 
assistance,  the  Grovernment  lias  an  organization  for  the  distribution  of  alms  in 
the  domiciles  of  the  needy.  It  is  considered  in  the  interests  of  society  and  the 
poor  themselves  to  encourage  this  feeling,  for  it  is  fouud  Uiat  when  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  claiming  public  aid  it  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  demoraliza- 
tion which  is  difficult  to  cure.  Hence,  when  the  authorities  give  alms  they 
do  so  as  privately  as  they  can.  There  is  a  small  bureau  in  each  afrondis9&' 
merU  of  Paris,  controlled  by  each  mayor,  who  acts  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  in  turn  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the  president  of  a  Council  of 
Public  Assistance,  which  is  occupied  with  the  practical  working  and  car- 
rying out  of  all  public  plans  of  cliarity.  The  ramifications  of  this  branch 
of  administnition  are  extensive,  and  reach  all  cases  of  misfortune  and  desti- 
tution from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  servants  of  this  bureau  always 
perform  their  duties  with  a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  poor.  One  of 
the  small  organizations  within  the  grand  one  is  that  for  the  resuscitation  of 
the  drowned,  and  a  case  came  under  my  own  observation  which  attested  its 
efficiency. 

It  occurred  one  morning  as  I  was  crossing  over  to  the  Latin  Quarter  by  th» 
Pont  Keuf,  and  had  reached  that  part  of  the  bridge  where  the  equestrian  statna 
of  Henri  I Y.  stands.  I  observed  a  group  of  men  pulling  a  man  out  of  the 
water,  apparently  drowned.  I  knew  tiiat  the  authorities  had  a  special  service 
of  soldiers  for  the  rescue  of  the  drowned,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  the  means 
employed  for  resuscitation,  and  drew  near  to  the  scene.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  group  of  men  in  uniform  were  trained  to  the  work,  for  they  proceeded, 
with  order  and  activity,  but  without  precipitation.  As  soon  as  the  man  warn 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  he  was  laid  on  his  right  side,  the  face  turned  toward 
the  ground,  and  the  jaws  gently  opened  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  water,  or* 
which  there  is  much  less  tlian  is  popularly  l)olieved  in  such  esses.    Several 
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times  the  head  was  placed  a  little  lower  tlian  the  body,  for  the  same  purpose, 
bat  only  allowed  to  remain  in  tills  position  a  few  seconds.  This  process  was  al- 
ternated with  another— the  manipnlation  to  induce  breathing,  which  consisted  in 
pressing  the  abdomen,  stomach,  and  sides  of  the  chest,  bnt  softly .  These  efforts 
were  withont  effect;  the  man  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  the  last  of  earth.  Only  a 
few  moments  were  taken  np  with  these  preliminary  trials;  then  the  prostrate 
figure  was  carried  qaickly  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for 
the  resone  of  the  drowned,  called  the  bureau  of  the  *'  Seconrs  aux  Koy^,** 
whither  I  followed.  The  carrying  and  handling  were  done  without  jolting  or 
roughness,  the  head  being  held  higher  than  the  body.  On  arriying  at  the  sta- 
tion the  man  was  stripped  and  wiped  dry,  a  flannel  cap  was  placed  on  his  head, 
and  he  was  laid  between  two  blankets  on  a  straw  mattress.  The  process  of 
laying  on  the  side  was  here  resumed,  and  the  mouth  was  cleansed  with  the 
fingers  of  one  of  the  operators.  The  manipulation  to  induce  respiration  was 
also  resumed,  with  intenrals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  between  each 
preseure,  which  was  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times;  this  was  foUowed  by 
a  suspension  of  ten  minutes. 

While  the  operation  was  going  on,  remarks  were  made  in  the  group  such 
as,  **  Paavre  diable !  il  a  cass^  sa  pipe ; "  **  II  n^aura  plus  mal  aux  dents ! "  show- 
ing that  they  were  not  hopeful  of  the  result.  Perhaps  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  after  the  arrival  at  the  station  when  the  physician  employed  on  this 
senrioe  made  his  appearance  and  took  direction  of  the  case.  A  piece  of  soft 
wood  was  introduced  between  the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open.  A  warming- 
pan  filled  with  hot  water  was  passed  over  the  body  on  the  outside  of  the 
blanket— down  the  spinal  column  as  well  as  along  the  front  of  the  body.  The 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  sides  of  the  chest  just  under  the  arms  were  espe- 
cially subjected  to  this  treatment.  This  was  alternated  with  a  gentle  friction 
of  hot  woollen  mittens  and  the  naked  hands,  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
palms  of  the  hands  were  much  rubbed  in  addition  to  other  portions  of  the 
body.  An  operator  breathed  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  by  means  of  a  tube. 
Once  or  twice,  while  this  was  going  on,  the  physician  consulted  a  thermometer, 
to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  was  at  the  requisite  degree.  The 
efforts  so  far  proving  in  vain,  the  doctor  had  recourse  to  the  fumigating  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  the  introduction  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  intestines. 
When  this  had  proceeded  about  ten  minutes  the  man  gave  a  feeble  sign  of 
life,  at  wliich  there  were  ejaculations  of  satisfaction.  When  the  occupant  of 
the  mattress  made  an  effort  to  breathe,  all  manipulation  was  discontinued,  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  the  natural  movement.  Almost  imperceptibly  the 
ohest  rose  and  fell,  and  in  the  effort  there  were  indications  of  a  desire  to 
Tomit,  which  was  encouraged  by  introducing  a  feather  into  the  throat 
After  the  vomiting  tlie  breathing  came  slowly,  the  bed  and  blankets  were 
warmed  with  the  warming-pan,  and  the  patient  was  left  in  repose,  when  he 
went  to  sleep. 

The  physician,  on  learning  the  name  of  him  who  had  discovered  the  drown- 
ing man  and  hauled  him  ashore,  said  to  him,  **'Well,  Jacques,  you  have 
earned  your  twenty-five  francs  ^* — this  being  tbe  sum  given  by  the  authorities 
when  the  person  is  resuscitated. 

From  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  pocket,  the  identity  of  the  person  was  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  the  motive  of  Uie  attempt  at  self-destruction.  He  was  a 
eh^annier  of  the  name  of  Pierre,  and  he  wanted  to  drown  himself  because 
Justine  had  jilted  him  for  Jean. 
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A  few  days  after,  I  went  into  the  street  which  was  the  soeDO  of  Pierre^s 
niifortanato  loye  experience.  It  was  a  narrow,  twisting,  sombre  lane  be- 
hind the  Pantheon,  beyond  the  lAtin  Quarter — the  heai*t  of  the  quarter  of  the 
ohiffonniers.  This  thoroaghfare  is  about  nine  feet  wide,  with  narrow  pave- 
ments on  each  side  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  width.  There  is  a  general  odor 
of  the  lutohen,  in  which  the  onion  predominates.  All  along  people  are  loung- 
ing and  gossiping,  in  the  middle  of  the  lane  or  leaning  against  the  bouses. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  drinking  shops  are  seen  groups  playing  cards  or 
dominoes  on  dark  little  wooden  tables,  and  stout  women  serving  behind  zinc- 
covered  counters,  and  joking  with  the  consumers.  The  houses  are  tall  and 
gloomy,  the  lights  being  confined  to  the  ground  floors.  An  unusual  number 
of  policemen  are  observed,  which  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  population.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  the  groups  are  more 
numerous  under  a  great  lamp  on  which  is  painted  in  red  letters  the  word  Bal, 
At  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  a  man  is  seated  behind  a  rack,  who  receives  the 
entrance  money  for  the  ball — fiv€  sous.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  de- 
posited with  him — a  precautionary  measure — at  an  extra  oharge  of  two  sous, 
for  which  he  gives  a  dirty  pasteboard  check.  A  few  steps  further  on  is  a 
large,  low,  long  room,  on  one  side  of  which,  on  an  elevated  place,  their  heads 
close  to  the  ceiling,  are  six  or  eight  very  ordinary  musicians,  who  play  with 
mnch  vigor.  A  low  railing  surrounds  the  space  allotteii  for  dancing,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  railing  are  small  tables  and  wooden  benches,  most  of  which 
ai'e  occupied  by  men  in  blouse  and  cap,  women,  and  children.  Most  of  the 
men  are  smoking  clay  pipes,  and  here  and  there  a  woman  is  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette. The  tables  are  garnished  with  wine-bottles  and  glasses,  and  great  zinc 
bowls  in  which  is  made  wine-ponch,  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

A  half  dozen  policemen  are  stationed  in  diflforent  parts  of  the  room,  and 
their  uniform  in  this  place  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  dwell 
upon.  Within  the  railing  the  dancing  proceeds  with  energy,  the  charge  bein^ 
two  sous  for  each  dance  for  each  coUple,  the  man  naturally  defraying  the  ex- 
pense. There  are  instances,  however,  where  the  woman,  tired  of  her  rdle  as  a 
wall-flower,  furnishes  the  money  to  some  needy  cavalier.  The  person  who 
receives  the  two  sous  is  a  man  of  authority  who  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
ball-room  floor,  inviting  all  in  h  loud  voice  to  come  forward  and  participate 
in  the  Terpsiohorean  entertainment  At  this,  an  irreverent  thought  enters  my 
mind  of  the  revivalist  preacher  calling  upon  the  brethren  and  sisters  to  come 
forward  to  the  mourners*  bench.  "  Avances,  avancez,  messieurs  et  mesdames^ 
on  va  commenoer,**  cries  this  man.  *'  Ca  va  dtre  rigolo — une  musique  ^bou^ 
riffdtUe;  avancez!  **  When  the  dancing  is  under  way,  whether  waltz  or  qua- 
drille, the  music  stops  and  the  dance-stimulator  collects  the  two  sons  from  each 
couple,  which  rather  indicates  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the 
dancers. 

There  is  no  exhibition  of  grotesque  gesture,  eccentric  step,  nor  lofty  lej^- 
lifting.  There  are  no  **  artists  "  here,  but  people  whose  limbs  have  lost  their 
litheness  through  labor.  There  is  rather  more  activity  among  the  women 
than  the  men,  the  former  jumping  about  with  considerable  energy,  but  little 
grace.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  who  bends  for  several  hours  under 
a  basket  of  rags  in  his  nightly  rounds  should  display  much  grace.  He  shaf- 
fles  and  jumps  to  the  measure,  and  this  suffices  In  the  waltz,  he  clasps  his 
partner  closely  with  both  arms,  and  whirls  away  to  the  very  last  strain. 
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NfttnroDy  there  is  much  slang  in  the  vocabulary  of  these  poor  Yotaries  of 
pleasure,  and  some  of  it  is  grotesque.  I  overheard  a  man  inviting  a  woman  to 
dance  with  the  words:  ** Madame,  voulez-vous  gigoUer  aveo  moi?^*  An- 
other: "Madame,  voulez-vous  vous  oHicater  les  jambes  un  peu?  '*  And  this 
with  indescribable  gesture. 

In  tlie  intervals  of  music,  there  is  the  buzz  of  gossip  and  laugh  along  Uie 
tables,  where  the  people  look  at  the  dancers  and  make  comments  on  them. 
Then  follows  tlie  squesiking  anu  sawing  music,  and  then  the  '*  Avancez,  mes- 
sieurs et  mesdames,^*  etc. ;  and  so  on  to  tlie  end. 

The  face  of  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  vigorous  dancers  seems  familiar  to 
me.  He  clasps  a  young  woman  in  his  arms  and  is  whirling  around  to  one  of 
Hervd^s  waltzes  as  I  examine  him  and  try  to  fix  him  in  my  memory.  It  Ss 
Pierre,  the  man  who  a  few  days  previously  wanted  to  die.  I  learn  from  the 
polioem.-in  ne:ir  me  tliat  it  is  Justine  with  whom  he  is  waltzing;  that  the 
proof  of  his  avffectioa  in  tlirowing  himself  into  tlie  Seine  for  her  brought  her 
back  to  him,  with  which  the  dramatic  feature  of  the  act  and  the  consequent 
notoriety  had  someUiing  to  do. 

A  little  old  man  in  blouse  and  felt  hat.  at  one  of  the  tables,  is  pointed  out  to 
me  by  tlie  policeman  as  one  who,  in  addition  to  rag-picking,  deals  in  questionap 
ble  nibbits.  He  is  knoww  as  tlie  Pore  Jticques,  and  is  regarded  as  a  person  of 
some  importance  in  the  rag  fniternity.  I  approach  Pore  Jacques  and  engage 
him  in  conversation.  He  hivs  become  exixinsive  over  his  wine,  and  makes  in- 
discreet revelations  touching  the  rabbit  business.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
skinned  and  dressed  his  rabbits,  and  people  bought  tliem  without  asking  any 
questions.  That  Was  tlie  ban  temps,  and  if  it  had  continued  he  would  be  to-day 
a  man  of  independent  fortune.  But  tlie  journals  and  inquisitive  people  got  to 
talking  so  uuich  about  cats  in  connection  with  rabbits  that  a  long  season  of 
dttlness  followed  as  a  consequence.  The  newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  figure 
up  how  many  rabbits  were  brought  into  Paris  each  year,  and  how  many  were 
consumed,  and  tliey  miule  it  out  tlmt  twice  as  many  were  consumed  as  were 
brought  in.  He  felt  for  a  time  as  if  the  business  was  ruined,  for  thereafter 
the  rabbit  purchasers  demanded  the  head  f»f  the  rabbit  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
genuineness  of  tlie  animal.  But  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  gave 
an  extension  to  his  commerce  by  making  an  arrangement  with  all  the  cooks 
on  his  rag  beat  to  buy  their  rabbit  skins  on  condition  that  the  heads  should  be 
delivered  with  them.  Thereafter  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  to  skeptical 
buyers  the  rabbit  head  with  the  dressed  cat,  and  everybody  was  satisfied. 
He  sold  the  animals  to  the  small  out-of-the-way  restaurants,  as  a  rule,  where 
they  were  made  into  gibehUes,  The  cat  entire  yielded  him  one  franc,  and 
they  to  whom  he  sold  the  fiesh  usually  got  about  two  and  a  half  francs  out  of 
the  animal  when  turned  into  gibdoUes.  The  business  was  fair,  but  there  was 
more  competition— especially  since  the  Commune,  under  which  some  people 
bad  learned  to  eat  the  oat  with  pleasure,  knowing  him  to  be  cat. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  P^re  Jacques  was  obliged  to  conduct 
his  business  with  mystery  in  view  of  provisions  contained  in  the  municipal 
regulations  against  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  meat,  especidly  those  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sausages,  Italian  cheese,  and  pot-pies,  all  of 
which  are  comprised  in  the  general  word  charcuUrie,  Considering  the  vigi- 
lance exercised  by  the  authorities  over  the  preparation  of  such  aliments,  one 
can  Infer  that  the  P6re  Jacques  was  obliged  to  observe  much  discretion 
in  the  disposal  of  his  feline  flesh.     It  was  to  the  interest  of  buyer  and 
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seller  to  keep  the  commerce  secret,  and  so  £ur  the  p^re  had  escaped  detection. 
M.  Jacques  thought  it  was  an  iigustioe  that  under  the  republic  a  man  could 
not  eat  cat  meat  if  he  wanted  to»  and  he  solemnly  protested  against  such 
tyranny. 

He  is  in  a  loquacious  mood,  and  among  other  things  he  informs  me  that 
he  has  a  friend  who  has  a  specialty  in  the  way  of  crites  de  cog— cocks*  combs. 
There  are  a  number  of  amateurs  of  a  dish  composed' of  tliis  head-gear,  and 
his  friend  met  the  increasing  demand  by  making  an  artificial  article  out  of 
beeves*  tongues,  which  was  so  skilfully  done  that  experienced  cooks  could  not 
tell  the  diflEerence.  His  fHend  even  insisted  that  he  improved  upon  nature 
— that  there  were  irregularities  and  faults  in  most  ox  the  combs  of  cocks* 
which  he  ameliorated  through  arL  His  fHend  is  aho  of  the  fraternity 
of  ragpickers,  as  indeed  are  almost  all  who  are  present  As  I  quit  the 
place,  P6re  Jacques  calls  for  another  punch.  Pierre  is  at  one  of  the  ta- 
bles with  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  Justine,  the  music  saws  away,  and 
the  man  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  continues  to  cry  out,  '*  Avances,  messieurs 
et  mesdames,"  etc. 

The  ragpicker  is  attached  to  his  calling  from  the  liberty  which  he  fancies 
it  gives  him.  Under  his  rags  tliis  Diogenes  has  his  pride,  and  considers  him- 
self superior  to  a  domestic.  He  sleeps,  eats,  and  drinks  in  freedom ;  if  he 
gets  sick,  the  hospital  is  ready  to  receive  him.  Thus  he  lives  in  ignorance, 
dirt,  and  laziness  until  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  chiffon niers  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  diurnal  and  nocturnal.  The  latter  begin  tlieir  peregrini^ 
tions  as  soon  as  the  public  sweepers  have  left  the  streets.  The  m<ist  desirable 
qiiartei-s  are  those  of  the  rich,  such  as  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  Saint-Ho- 
nonS,  and  tlie  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Triumphal  Arch.  They  usual- 
ly become  known  to  the  cooks  of  their  respective  rounds,  and  often  receive 
from  them  sufficient  remains  of  food  for  their  sustenance ;  when  this  is  the  case 
there  is  an  understanding,  tacit  or  expressed,  that  the  chiffonnier  will  restore 
any  object  of  value  which  he  may  find  in  the  ddbria.  Besides  the  pleasures  of 
the  ball  and  the  wine  shop,  the  cliiffonnler  sometimes  allows  himself  the 
amusement  furnished  in  one  of  the  small  theatres  of  the  Barrier,  where  the 
play  is  usually  a  melodrama  of  sanguinary  character,  in  which  the  villain  is 
invariably  punished  in  the  last  act  In  regard  to  this  last  feature,  the  rag- 
picker is  an  exacting  critic. 

As  a  rule,  the  ragpicker  does  not  possess  any  furniture  of  his  own,  but 
lives  in  hired  lodgings,  and  for  the  time  being.  He  pays  four  sous — in  advance 
— for  a  bed  of  loose  straw,  on  which  he  throws  himself  without  doffing  his 
sorry  garments.  There  are  long,  gloomy  chambers  where  the  lodgers  sleep 
in  common,  for  two  sous,  and  where  the  Amphytrion  in  case  of  nocturnal  dis- 
turbance appears  with  a  club  and  restores  peace.  The  ragpicker  speaks  the 
argot  known  to  thieves  and  social  outcasts,  but  this  is  not  the  same  arg^  which 
is  employed  on  the  Boulevards,  as  some  people  are  inclined  to  believe:  one  is 
not  without  certain  pretensions  to  elegance  and  wit;  the  other  is  vulgar  and 
often  brutal.  In  the  argot  of  the  chiffonnier  the  tongue  is  called  menleute^ 
love  dardant,  and  a  book  babillard.  Everything  which  he  considers  beautiful, 
or  which  excites  his  admiration,  is  rupin  or  chenu.  His  phrase  for  punish- 
ment— I  ahbaye  de  MarU-h-Begret — ^is  not  without  humor. 

To  work  as  little  as  possible,  and  drink  much,  is  the  chiffonnier's  idea  of 
happiness.  To  lie  itt  length  on  the  ground  and  bask  in  the  sun,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  desirable  features  in  his  programme.    In  his  disputes  epithets 
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bandied  about  with  alacrity,  accompanied  with  energetic  gestore.  If  they 
warm  to  the  fighting  point,  according  to  an  old  tradition  still  obeeryed,  they 
poll  off  their  shirts,  point  to  their  naked  shoulders,  and  cry  out  to  each  other 
as  they  do  so,  "  Look  at  that— 4t  has  nerer  been  marked.  Can  you  say  at 
mnch?^*  This  insnlt  is  usually  followed  by  an  act;  they  clinch  and  baTe  it 
out.  They  like  disorder,  and  possess  a  lively  inclination  fos:  a  rixe,  hence  are 
always  ready  for  a  revolution.  This  principally  arises  irom  their  having 
nothing  to  loee  in  the  fall  of  governments  or  the  reign  of  <fcaarchy,  and  perhaps 
something  to  gain.  During  the  Commune  some  of  them  played  prominent 
rdles. 

The  chiffonnier  conveys  the  contents  of  his  basket  to  a  merchant  who  buys 
and  assorts  what  is  brought  to  him.  The  assorting  of  this  (Ubris  is  another 
trade,  which  is  called  irUk^ge,  in  which  men  and  women  are  employed,  who 
are  named  irUUurs,  They  pass  twelve  hours  a  day  at  this  kind  of  work,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  unhealthy  exhalations. 

It  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  fact  to  those  who  eat  croiUe  au  poi  soup  in 
Paris,  to  know  that  in  some  of  the  restaurants  the  little  roasted  pieces  of  bread 
which  they  affection  in  their  soup  often  come  from  the  basket  of  the  cblflbn- 
nier.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  small  roasted  crumbs  which 
are  put  into  soups  known  as  purees  aUx  croiUons.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  extenuation  is,  that  these  scraps  of  bread  have  been  roasted,  and  it  is 
an  axiom  of  the  kitchen  that  the  fire  purifies  everything. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  organization  among  the  chiffonniers  by  which 
each  one  has  his  separate  quarter  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  Tliose  who 
have  good  quarters  derive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor ;  but  those 
who  are  condemned  to  poor  ones  obtain  but  a  miserable  pittance,  and  with 
them  the  material  life  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  proportions.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  expenses  of  one  of  the  poorest  per  diem : 

An  «r/cf«M  (mixtnie  of  meAt,  t^getablat,  and  other  Ingredienti    **  crumbs  ttom  the  rich 

man's  table 'O Ssons. 

An^aasofTiolet-eoloredllqnideanedwIne S   " 

A  pound  of  bread— odd  pieces        ....  ....(«« 

CovprisbigUiebreaklkst 1   ** 

Dinner  the  same                                               •                    •                             -         .6" 
A  bed  of  straw  in  company  iritfa  others S   ** 

Tdtal      ...--- Ueons. 

The  word  ragpicker  does  not  cover  the  range  of  operations,  for  the  rag- 
pickers take  up  bones,  pieces  of  glass,  skins  of  animals,  rags  of  linen,  wool, 
and  cotton,  bits  of  food,  shreds  and  scraps  of  luxury,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
ddbris  of  civilization.  In  their  argot  the  woman  calls  the  great  willow  t»asket 
which  she  bears  on  her  back  her  willow  cashmere,  and  the  man  calls  it  his 
cabriolet.  With  the  pendent  lamp  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  straight  wire  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  ground  in  one  hand,  and  the  iron  rod  hooked  at  the  end  in 
the  other,  and  the  basket  on  his  back,  the  chiffonnier  is  equipped.  In  tlils 
harness  he  silently  follows  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  near  which  are  tlirown 
the  little  piles  of  refuse,  turns  them  up  qnicicly  with  the  hook,  and  conveys 
whatever  there  is  of  any  value,  with  a  dexterous  movement,  into  his  basket. 
In  these  nocturnal  peregrinations  he  is  wholly  intent  on  his  business,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left 

According  to  the  last  census  returns  there  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
eq/t^oncerU  in  Paris,  in  which  the  '*  artists  **  receive  f^om  three  to  five  francs 
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an  eyeninj?.  A  number  of  these  estoblishmentB  are  dtaated  in  the  poor  qoar- 
(ers,  and  furnish  almost  the  only  amusement  within  the  reach  of  the  blouse 
people.  One  of  the  strangest  and  least  known  of  these  is  the  Concert  des 
Oiseaux  in  the  M^nilmontant  quarter,  near  the  cemeteiy  of  P^re  Lachaise.  It 
is  not  thus  named,  as  one  might  suppose,  because  birds  sing  there,  but  because 
it  is  situated  in  the  street  of  the  Concert  des  Oiseaux,  which  is  a  narrow,  tor- 
tuous way,  entangled  in  a  network  of  like  ways  or  alleys,  rather  difficult  to 
find.  Sad,  sombre,  old-£uhioned  houses,  or  dilapidated  walls,  are  its  principal 
characteristics.  The  concert  takes  place  in  an  old  brick  house,  oyer  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  the  sign :  **  Concert  varid  trois  fois  par  semaine.*^  The  con- 
cert room  is  attached  to  a  wine  shop,  which  has  the  sign  orer  its  door  of 
'*  Souvenir  de  Stranger. -^  Close  to  the  sign  is  a  portrait  of  the  national  song- 
ster—or rather  a  caricature.  There  is  another  sign  in  large  letters,  namely : 
*'  Ici  on  ffdt  sa  cuisine  soi-m^me."  In  the  inside  there  is  a  large  furnace  which 
is  fired  twice  a  day,  wliere  the  poor,  men,  women,  and  children,  come  and 
cook  their  prorisions.  Much  of  what  they  bring  is  the  refuse  of  the  rich 
man*s  table,  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  wtiether  of  meat  or  yegetables.  Tlie 
master  of  the  place  furnishes  the  gridiron,  the  stew-pan,  and  the  fire,  and 
charges  only  one  sou  on  each  dish.  His  profit  is  rather  on  the  wine,  which 
they  buy  from  him  from  eight  to  ten  sous  the  lilare,  and  which  they  drink  with 
their  repasts.  It  is  against  the  rules  for  the  client  to  bring  his  own  wine.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  repast,  the  diners  may  pass  from  the  eating  room — 
which  is  also  the  kitchen — ^into  the  concert  room. 

There  are  other  concerts  of  this  kind  in  the  Grenelle  and  Charonne  quar> 
ters,  and  in  MoufTetard  street,  the  latter  being  much  firequented  by  the  chiflbn- 
niers.  In  one  of  these  the  beer  costs  only  five  sous  and  the  coffee  three,  the 
purchase  of  either  entitling  the  consumer  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

In  this  quarter  I  saw  one  of  the  perambulating  oooks  that  of  late  years 
have  become  so  rare  in  Paris.  The  cook  was  a  woman  in  white  apron,  pnsli- 
ing  a  two-wheeled  wagon  before  her,  which  bore  a  stove  and  a  pile  of  un- 
cooked sausages,  and  something  known  as  baudinj  flanked  with  a  supply  of 
bread.  As  she  went  along  she  looked  as  vigilantly  for  customers  as  the  driver 
of  a  Broadway  stage,  and  cried  "  Sausages,  fi*esh,  and  cooked  to  order,  all  hot,^* 
with  a  peculiar  intonation,  for  every  perambulating  merchant  has  each  bis  or 
her  peculiar  cry.  To  a  hungry  man  there  was  a  savory  smell  from  her  vi- 
ands, which  produced  its  natural  effect  on  several  men  in  blouse  near  by,  and 
induced  an  immediate  outlay. 

The  perambulating  cook  of  this  kind  of  late  years  has  become  stationary, 
taken  a  shop,  and  extended  the  business,  the  poorer  class  of  workmen  being 
the  chief  clients.  The  hours  of  the  working  people— especially  the  women — 
have  become  longer,  and  there  is  less  time  to  prepare  more  wholesome  food. 
After  a  long  day^s  work  the  auvriere  often  makes  her  repast  of  this  seasoned 
meat,  both  from  want  of  time  and  money.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  hand  in  these  pork  preparations,  in  compelling,  as  far  as  it  can, 
the  purchase  of  sound  meat;  and  this  mitigates  the  evils  which  might  other- 
wise arise  from  the  large  consumption. 

Among  the  poorest  and  most  untidy  of  the  poor  women  of  Paris,  is  the 
marchande  des  qwUre  saisans,  thus  called  because  she  sells  the  products  of  the 
Ibur  seasons,  in  the  way  of  d  uit  and  vegetables.  Theur  traffic  is  not  carried  on 
in  the  poor  quarters,  but  they  lodge  in  them.    One  of  them  was  wending  her 
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way  home  along  tlie  narrow  street,  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  the  remnant  of 
her  wilted  vegetables,  as  I  passed.  lu  a  slirill  tone  and  a  fauiilii*r  manner 
*ihe  addressed  people  at  doors  and  windows,  with  her  cri  dc  commerce,  and  a 
running  acconii>:iniment  as  to  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  her  prodaets, 
which  reminded  me  of  DiSsaugiers's  description : 

J*entend8  Jnyotte, 
Portant  ba  hotto. 
Crier  :  Garotte, 
Panais  ei  cliou-flour. 
Per.nufcUgrilc, 
Son  cri  aora.le 
Alan-Je 
Du  uoir  ramoncor. 

She  auctioneered  diligently,  but  with  indifferent  results,  for  she  was  in  a 
qnarter  where  money  was  scarce.  She  appealed  t:)  |)0S3ible  ciistomers  in  such 
liimiliar  terms  as  -  mon  vieux.'*  '•  ma  biche,"  and  **  la  petite  mere,''  which 
was  not  Uiken  amiss,  for  she  wiis  in  a  quiirter,  too,  where  ()Cople  do  not  stand 
on  ceremony. 

In  the  neighborhood  was  the  establishment  of  Mother  Maillard,  who  sells 
the  kind  oi  nourishment  Ciilied  arlequiris,  already  referred  to.  The  Mother 
Miiillard,  it  appears,  Il-is  business  relations  witli.  the  scullions  of  several  res- 
tauriints,  from  whom  she  buys  tlio  remains  g:ithered  from  plates — not  from 
the  central,  but  those  from  which  people  eat.  These  bits  of  food  are  called 
rogcUons,  and  are  sold  by  the  quantity,  at  so  much  a  scau.  AVith  these  the 
mother  composes  and  cooks  her  arlequins.  Tiie  usual  price  of  this  ollapodri^ 
da  b  foiu*  francs  a  seau.  A  portion  of  the  arlequins  is  sold  as  food  for  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  remainder  to  the  poor,  she  arranging  eacli  according 
to  tlie  required  taste  of  man  or  animal.  Many  a  I^azarus  is  fed  from  the  debris 
of  tlie  rich  man's  table  in  this  way. 

When  her  attention  is  called  to  the  food  hanging  in  her  window,  with  the 
remark  tliat  that  at  least  looks  eatible,  she  replies  that  those  things  are  only 
Uiere  for  show.  On  being  fa."ther  questioned  she  explains  that  the  quarters 
of  beef  and  mutton  usually  seen  in  tlie  windows  of  cheap  soui)-houses,  are 
hired  for  the  occasion  to  attract  customers,  and  are  returned  to  the  butcher  on 
demand. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  the  w.iy  of  food  in  Paris,  and  the  bones  pass  through 
several  hands.  First,  the  butcher  sells  them  to  the  su[>erior  restaurant- 
keepers,  who  use  tliem  to  make  bouillon,  and  in  their  primitive  state  the  butcher 
calls  tliem  collectively  rejouiaaance.  From  the  8U|>erior  restaurants  tliey  pass 
to  those  of  low  grade  at  a  considerable  reduction,  where  they  are  again  used 
to  make  soup.  After  this,  the  bones  are  handed  over  to  the  gargotiem,  tlie 
lowest  kind  of  eating-house  keepers,  where  they  again  servo  to  make  soup, 
with  a  miscellaneous  mixture  of  carrots,  onions,  and  odds  and  ends  of  different 
kinds.  A  spoonful  offish  oil  thrown  into  the  ix>t  produces  those  little  bubbles 
nfTectioned  by  the  client,  and  gives  the  name  to  this  liquid :  attx  yeux  de  bouil' 
ion.  The  mother  admits  that  this  has  not  an  agreeable  taste  to  the  palate  not 
accustomed  to  it,  but  thinks  the  taste  must  be  acquired,  like  that  for  oysters, 
tomatoes,  and  tobacco. 

In  an  old  civiliziUion  every  cranny  and  corner  of  public  wants  is  filled.  A 
crowd  of  poor  men  are  always  reiwly  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening  of  this 
kind  to  make  a  livelihood.    One  of  the  curious  professions  is  that  of  acanary- 
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bird  teacher,  where  the  bird  Is  tnnght  to  sing.  Most  of  Iiis  time  is  occupied 
in  training  birds  to  sing,  in  liis  lodgings,  but  he  also  gires  lessons  in  the  town 
if  required.  The  ordinary  bird  costs  tliree  francs,  but  when  it  has  received  its 
education  its  value  is  quadrupled.  Sliould  it  turn  out  to  be  a  rara  avia—wy 
the  Patti  of  canary  birds —the  price  becomes  difficult  to  fix.  Owners  of  birds 
often  send  them  for  a  time  to  school  to  this  professor  to  finish  their  education. 
For  developing  the  musical  faculties  of  the  feathery  pupil,  a  charge  of  five 
francs  is  made.  There  are  probably  more  amateurs  of  these  songsters  here 
than  elsewhere;  hence  the  existence  of  such  a  singular  calling.  Most  of  us 
have  been  made  familiar  witli  the  canary  bird  as  the  natural  complement  of 
the  griseUe  in  the  works  of  Sue  and  Beranger.  The  little  warbler  furnishes 
one  of  the  consolations  of  life  to  many  a  solitary  inhabitant  of  tlie  mansard.  In 
Mouflfetard  street  an  ancient  ragpicker  had  turned  blrd-teachert  finding  it  more 
profitable  than  carrying  the  basket. 

The  pastimes  of  the  poor  run  in  little  grooves.  The  cat  is  looked  after, 
tiie  canary  bird  is  fed  with  care,  and  if  there  is  a  child  in  this  abode  in  minia- 
ture, it  is  cozened  and  kissed  a  dozen  times  a  day.  A  pot  or  two  of  flowers 
at  the  one  window  are  attended  with  dmly  solicitude,  and  these  flowers  often 
stimulate  the  little  bourgeois  to  aspirations  for  the  country,  and  he  passes  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  in  dreaming  of  green  fields,  running  brooks^  and  vil- 
lage innocence.  Then,  if  after  twenty  years  of  work  and  economy  ho  gets 
money  enough  together,  he  buys  one  of  those  little  white  cottages  with  green 
Venetian  shutters,  so  common  in  the  villages  around  Paris.  Here  he  devotes 
himself  to  his  garden,  in  straw  hat  and  blouse.  The  dreams  of  twenty  years 
are  realized,  and  two  to  one  he  is  not  liappy;  he  finds  himself  regretting  his 
narrow  street  and  his  dingy  little  shop,  his  dominoes,  his  cafd,  and  the  habits 
of  hb  quarter,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  returns  to  them.  He  only  finds  re> 
pose  in  the  noise  of  his  old  haunts.  Here,  in  short,  is  a  case  where  habit 
conquers  nature. 

In  an  open  space  of  the  M^nilmontant  quarter  an  animated  scene  presents 
itself  every  Sunda3%  which  would  make  the  hair  of  many  of  our  sombre  Puri- 
tans curl  were  they  to  see  it.  Revolving  swings  carry  men  and  their  sweet- 
hearts briskly  up  and  down.  Wooden  horses  on  great  wheels  bear  women 
and  children  whose  faces  gleam  with  pleasure.  On  platforms,  in  front  of  rude 
little  theatres,  the  whole  company  of  each  disports  itself  to  attract  visitors ; 
the  woman  in  short  skirts  of  faded  silk,  with  nude  shoulders,  at  intervals  beats 
the  bass  drum ;  the  heavy  man  or  nuUamore  shows  his  brawny  limbs  in  his 
most  attractive  |)0«c«  ;  the  Turlupin  of  tlie  hour— the  buffoon  in  old  finery  and 
rusty  spangles — stinits,  twists,  and  turns,  to  tlie  delight  of  the  blouse-folk,  as 
he  cries  out,  "  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Uiere  was  never  anything  like 
it  for  the  money— the  drama  of  •  The  Bloody  Fiend  '—real  swonl  fighting  and 
killing  on  the  stage— the  Fat  Woman  weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds— a  mountain  of  fiesh,  qud! — ^in  extraordinary  contrast  with  the 
Livins:  Skeleton  who  will  stand  alongside  of  her — the  Dancing  Dog,  who 
has  danced  before  aU  the  crowned  hx3ads  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
President  of  the  libre  Am^rique — walk  in,"  etc.,  each  harangue  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  notes  from  a  wheezy  clarinet  and  the  boom  boom  of  the 
bass  drum. 

A  lemonade  pedler  with  machine  of  shining  brass  strapped  on  his  back* 
goblets  attached  to  his  shoulders,  and  bell  in  hand,  circulates  here  and  there» 
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making  his  presenoe  known  with  the  cry  of  his  craft,  which  is  something  like 
this: 


(^)  i  ;  6 1 C    g  ^^ 


A      la      fiaiehe,  qui   vent  boire? 

Here  too  is  the  woman  called  the  marchande  de  plai$ir,  peddling  the  hollow, 
fragile,  cylindrical  cakes  known  as  plainrs,  dear  to  the  month  of  women  and 
children,  with  a  cry  after  this  fashion : 


^ 


r.  ■>  c  s  r.  r   C   J  M  c   c  c  ^^ 


Voi-U     I'plai-^,  mes^amee,  to!  -  U     Tplai-sir? 

There  is  also  the  gingerbread  woman  jocularly  termed  by  blonse  people 
**  nuunan  Pain^ipietf^  her  name  indicating  the  staple  of  her  trade.  Her 
line  of  operations,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this,  for  on  her  round  turning 
lottery  table  are  displayed  macarons  and  croquets.  The  game  of  chance  is  an 
additional  bait  to  her  business,  and  she  cries  out  at  intenrals :  '*  D*excellents 
cr-r-r-r-oquets — k  ton  coup  Ion  gagne — approchez,  approchez.*' 

The  mtyority  of  the  crowd  is  composed  of  ragpickers,  but  here  and  there 
are  people  something  higher  in  the  social  scale.  Of  these,  a  mother  and  her 
boy  approach  the  table  near  which  I  am  standing.  It  is  covered  with  cakes, 
and  I  overhear  the  conversation  as  they  draw  near.  *'  Well,  my  little  man, 
what  will  you  have — the  miioaroni  cat  or  a  gingerbread  horse  ?'^  The  boy 
devours  the  table  with  his  eyes,  but  is  mute.  "  Come,  Paul,"  says  the  mother, 
*' what  will  you  liave?^'  PauPs  eyes  take  in  the  contents  of  the  table,  and  he 
answers  that  he  will  take  them  all.  Being,  however,  of  an  accommodating 
nature,  he  runs  his  chances,  turns,  and  is  obliged  to  choose  between  a  mint- 
stick  and  a  gingerbread  sword.  At  length  his  warrior  instincts,  joined  to  a 
natural  inclination  toward  gingerbread,  prevail,  and  he  draws  the  sword.  The 
vender  pronounces  those  amiable  words,  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  sell  in  France:  '*  Madame,  your  son  has  the  taste  of  a  soldier; 
it  is  a  good  omen;  he  will  one  day  be  decorated.'*  This  flattery  bears  fruit, 
and  the  mother  allows  Paul  to  turn  again,  when  he  becomes  the  owner  of  a 
gingerbread  heart,  at  which  his  eyes  shine  with  a  radiance  that  belongs  only 
to  childhood.  It  is  another  omen,  and  the  mother  is  pleased.  The  heart 
and  the  sword!  This  is  an  epitome  of  a  complete  life  in  France — love  and 
glory. 

The  ragpickers  may  be  regarded  as  the  poorest  poor  of  Paris.  There  is 
no  other  class  of  men  wliose  lives  ture  so  narrow  and  so  destitute  as  theirs. 
Several  efforts  were  made  in  former  times  to  break  up  their  organization  and 
do  away  with  their  occupation,  but  without  success.  They  held  to  their  i*ags 
as  if  they  were  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  to  their  sorry  food  as  if  it  were  the 
nourishment  of  the  Cafe  Anglais.  They  will  probably  continue  to  cling  to 
their  misery  with  the  tenacity  of  the  past,  until  they  receive,  if  they  ever  do, 
some  sort  of  instruction  from  the  State. 

Albert  Rhodes. 
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MACAULAY  sneePB  at  historians 
who  hare  undertaken  to  give  an 
account  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  with- 
out mentioning  the  preaching  of  White- 
field.  If  instead  of  Whitefield  he  bad 
wi'itten  Wesley,  the  sneer  would  hare 
been  more  just;  fur,  after  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  the  American  republic,  the  insti- 
tution of  Methodism  is  the  greatest  event 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  all  the 
men  who  lived  in  that  century  there  is  no 
one  whose  influence  upon  after  ages 
equals  that  of  John  Wesley.  Of  the  sev- 
enty-five millions  who  speak  the  English 
tongue,  about  three  and  a  half  millions 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  churches ; 
four  millions  more  are  pupils  in  their 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  regular  atten- 
dants upon  Methodist  woi*ship  cannot  be 
less  than  as  many  more — fifteen  millions 
in  all.  Thus  one-fifth  of  all  who  speak 
our  language  are  directly  moulded,  for 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  by  Metho- 
dism. AVe  doubt  if  any  other  Protestant 
communion  really  numbers  as  many.  The 
established  churches  of  England  and  Ger- 
many indeed  nominally  include  more ;  but 
in  counting  their  numbers  all  who  do  not 
formally  belong  to  other  communions  are 
put  down  as  Eplscopaliaas  or  Lutherans. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  Methodists  are  in 
the  United  States.  To  Methodism  more 
than  to  any  other  one  thing  it  is  owing 
that  our  Western  States  grew  up  into  civ- 
ilization without  passing  through  a  peri- 
od of  serai-barbarism.  Sou  they  expressed 
no  more  than  the  bare  truth  when  he  said, 
'*  I  consider  Wesley  as  the  most  influen- 
tial mind  of  the  last  century — the  man 
who  will  have  produced  the  greatest  ef- 
fects centuries  or  perhaps  millenniums 
hence,  if  the  present  race  of  men  shall 
continue  so  long."  This  judgment  is 
coming  to  be  acknowledged.  Within  a 
few  months  past  a  site  has  been  appropri- 
ated in  Westminster  Abbey  fur  a  monu- 
ment to  John  Wesley.  Of  all  the  great 
Englishmen  there  commemorated  there  is 
no  one  more  worthy  of  a  place.  The 
world  does  move  afWr  all ;  and  who  shall 


say  that  among  the  portraits  of  British 
sovereigns  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
that  of  Oliver,. the  great  L>rd  Protector, 
will  not  yet  find  place? 

AVesley  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 
biographers.  Of  lives  and  biographies  of 
him,  such  as  they  are,  there  have  been 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  The  one 
which  has  had  most  repute  is  that  by 
Rol)ert  Southey.  This,  ot  best,  is  inade- 
quate, for  the  author  of  the  *'  Vision  of 
Judgment "  was  not  just  the  man  to  un- 
derstand the  founder  of  Methodism  ;  and 
those  who  have  taken  in  hand  to  edit 
Southey 's  work  have  failed  to  improve  it. 
Coleridge  made  it  a  favorite  book  in  his 
later  years,  and  wrote  memoranda  upon 
many  of  its  pages;  Sou  they 's  feeble  son 
appended  these  notes  to  an  edition.  Rich- 
ard Watson  wrote  a  volume  of*'  Observa- 
tions," and  Alexander  Knox  a  pamphlet 
of  "  Remarks  *'  upon  Southey 's  work ;  and 
an  "  American  editor  "has  added  all  these, 
with  **  Notes  "  of  his  own,  most  of  which 
had  better  never  have  been  written.  This 
piebald  cditicm  is  the  one  most  easily  ac- 
cessible. We  much  prefer  the  work  as 
Southey  wrote  it.  Daubing  with  un- 
tempered  mortar  is  not  a  very  useful 
trade. 

Yet  there  is  no  man  for  whose  life  there 
exist  more  abundant  materials.  Wesley 's 
journals,  letters,  and  other  writings  tell 
us  just  what  he  was,  wbot  he  did,  and 
when  and  why  he  did  it.  For  fully  half 
a  century  there  is  hardly  a  week  of  which 
there  is  not  an  ample  record.  Mr.  Tyep- 
man,  his  latest  biographer,  deserves  cred- 
it for  a  laborious  and  careful  collection  of 
these  abundant  materials.  Although 
higher  praise  than  this  can  hardly  be 
awarded  to  him,  his  work  must  1>e  accept- 
ed as  a  valuable  contribution  to  history. 
We  propose  to  present  the  man  John 
Wesley  as  he  appears  to  us  in  the  light 
of  this  work. 

John  Wesley  was  bom  June  17,  1703, 
old  style,  or  June  28,  as  we  now  reckon 
the  calendar.  The  family  name  was  ori- 
ginally written  Westley,  the  father  of  our 
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Wesley  having  apparently  been  the  first 
to  odupfc  the  present  spelling.  A  branch 
of  the  iiunily  who  settled  in  Ireland  wrote 
the  name  Wellesley,  in  which  form  it  has 
become  historical.  Samuel,  the  father  of 
John  Wesley,  was  for  many  years  vicar 
of  l*4> worth  and  Wroote,  among  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire.  The  living  was  a  toler- 
able one  for  the  day,  the  income  being 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  chunge  of  val- 
ues, would  now  be  about  equal  to  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  present  value  of 
the  living  is  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
elder  Wesley  was  a  pious  and  learned 
man,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  gain- 
ed some  note  as  a  writer,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Pope  into  the  "  Dunciad," 
though  the  name  was  suppressed  in  later 
editions.  He  was  a  laborious  writer  all 
Lis  days,  and  some  of  his  works  are  still 
extant  in  libraries,  notal)]y  his  **  Disser- 
tations on  the  Book  of  Job,'*  a  ponderous 
folio,  written  in  very  tolerable  Latin.  He 
was  a  simple,  genial  man,  who  spent  more 
than  his  income  in  repairing  his  vicarage 
and  in  publishing  books  which  would  not 
sell.  He  was  consequently  often  in  pecu- 
niary straits,  and  was  several  times  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  His  wife,  Susannah 
Annesley,  was  a  woman  of  marked  char- 
acter, whose  ideas  of  life  ill  comported 
with  those  of  her  easy-going  husband. 
**  It  h  an  unhappiness,"  she  wrote  to  her 
son,  '*  that  your  father  and  I  seldom  think 
alike."  There  were  bom  to  them  five 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  Each  of  the 
daughters  had  a  sad  history.  Of  the  sons 
two  died  in  childhood.  Samuel,  the  eldest 
of  all,  became  the  master  of  a  grammar 
school.  The  next  who  survived  childhood 
was  christened  John  Benjamin,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  two  who  had  died ;  he  was  the 
founder  of  Methodism.  Charles,  four 
years  younger  than  John,  became  the 
faymnist  of  the  Methodists. 

Samuel  Wesley  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  through 
his  influence  John  was  at  the  age  of  elev- 
en admitted  to  the  Charterhouse  School 
in  London,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  chosen 
to  a  scholarship  in  Christchurch  College, 
Oxford.  Of  the  first  five  years  of  his  un- 
dergraduate life  he  says,  '*  I  said  my 
prayers  and  read  the  Scriptures,  but  had 
no  notion  of  inward  holiness ;  nay,  went 
on  very  contentedly  in  some  or  other 
known  sin."    We  take  this  with  many 


grains  of  allowance,  for  very  good  men 
have  often  a  very  bad  fancy  for  speaking 
ill  of  themselves.  The  only  s|>ecial  sins 
of  which  we  find  any  mention  are  that  he 
translated  a  silly  poem  about  a  flea  crawl- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  a  lovely  woman,  and 
now  and  then  ran  a  little  into  debt ;  but 
as  the  income  of  his  scholarship  was  only 
forty  pounds,  and  as  his  debts  appear  not 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  ten  pounds 
a  year,  the  ofience  is  not  a  very  heinous 
one,  though  the  discfiarge  of  them  bore 
heavily  upon  the  poor  vicar  of  Epworth. 

Wesley  had  gone  to  Oxford  with  no 
purpose  of  entering  holy  orders.  But  the 
perusal  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis  and  Bishop 
Taylor  induced  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God.  At  twenty-two  he 
was  ordained  deacon :  two  months  after- 
ward he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, and  within  another  six  montlis  lec- 
turer in  Greek  and  moderator  of  the 
classes.  At  twenty-three  John  Wesley 
was  the  rising  man  of  his  cc*llege.  He 
laid  down  fur  himself  a  strict  course 
of  study.  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were 
devoted  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
Wednesdays  to  logic  and  ethics,  Thurs- 
days to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  Fridays  to 
metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  Sat- 
urdays to  oratory  and  poetry,  Sunda3's  to 
divinity ;  at  odd  houra  he  studied  French 
and  amused  himself  with  mathematics 
and  optics.  His  vocation  seemed  to  be 
that  of  a  scholar  and  orator ;  and  it  seem- 
ed that  there  was  also  in  him  the  material 
for  the  making  of  a  bishop. 

But  the  vicar  of  Epworth  had  a  stroke 
of  palsy,  and  at  twenty-four  John  Wesley 
left  college,  much  against  his  inclination, 
and  became  his  father's  curate  at  Wroote, 
a  wretched  place,  surrounded  with  bogs, 
the  people  of  which  were  **  unpolished 
wights,  dull  as  asses,  with  heads  as  im- 
pervious as  stones."  Here  he  remained 
more  than  two  years.  **I  preached 
much,"  he  says,  "  but  saw  no  fruit  of  my 
labor."  From  Wroote  he  was  recalled 
to  Oxford,  for  every  fellow  of  the  college 
was  bound  to  perform  certain  duties, 
either  personally  or  by  substitute.  Wes- 
ley could  find  no  substitute,  and  must 
perform  these  duties  in  person.  These 
collegiate  duties  were  to  give  private  in- 
struction to  students  and  to  preside  over 
the  daily  debates  held  in  the  college  halL 
Here  he  remained  six  years. 

A  year  before  John  Wesley^ent  tOT 
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Wroote,  his  brother  Charles  had  oome  to 
Oxford.  Not  long  before,  while  he  was  at 
school,  where  his  maintenance  pressed 
hard  upon  his  father's  scanty  means,  the 
▼icar  of  Bpworth  receifed  a  letter  from 
Garrett  Wellesley,  a  wealthy  Irishman 
and  distant  kinsman,  asking  if  he  had  not 
a  son  named  Charles ;  if  so,  he  woaid  pay 
for  his  education,  and  probably  adopt  bim 
as  his  heir.  When  Charles  Wesley  went 
to  Oxford  he  was  a  lively  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  had  no  intention  of  **  becoming  a 
saint  all  at  once."  While  John  was  at 
Wroote  Garrett  Wellesley  came  to  Ox- 
ford and  proposed  that  Charles  should  ac- 
company him  to  Ireland.  The  offer  was 
declined,  for  in  the  mean  time  a  great 
change  had  come  oyer  the  mind  of  the 
young  man.  He  and  some  other  students 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious association.  Garrett  thereupon 
adopted  as  his  heir  another  kinsman, 
Richard  Colley  or  Cowley,  who  took  the 
name  of  Wellesley.  He  in  time  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Momington,  and  became  the 
father  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  British  governors- 
general  of  India,  and  of  that  Arthur 
Wellesley  whom  we  best  know  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Southey  writes: 
**  Had  Charles  Wesley  made  a  different 
choice,  there  might  have  been  no  Metho- 
d\»tB ;  the  British  empire  in  India  might 
still  have  been  menaced  from  Seringapa- 
tam,  and  Napoleon  might  at  this  time 
have  insulted  and  menaced  us  from  our 
own  shores."  Had  Charles  Wesley  be- 
come an  Irish  landlord ,  the  church  catholic 
would  doubtless  have  lost  its  greatest 
hymnist;  for  he  has  written  more  good 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  than  any  other 
man ;  and  if  one  were  to  name  the  three 
best  in  any  language,  he  must  include  at 
least  one  by  Charles  Wesley. 

John  Wesley,  upon  his  return  to  Ox- 
ford, became  a  member,  and  in  a  sort  the 
leader,  of  the  religious  band  of  students. 
They  met  daily  for  prayer  and  consulta- 
tion, talked  with  their  fellow  students, 
taught  the  ignorant,  preached  to  prison- 
ers, aided  the  poor,  and  each  gave  away 
all  hb  income  beyond  what  he  absolutely 
needed.  But  their  most  striking  charac- 
teristic was  that  they  sought  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  strict  rule  and  method. 
Some  college  wit  nicknamed  them  Meth- 
odists; the  name  took,  and  they  never 
cared  to  disown  it.    But  saving  the  one 


point  of  endeavoring  for  a  holy  life  for 
themselves  and  nrgin]|^  it  upon  others,  the 
Oxford  Methodism  of  1788  had  few  fea- 
tures in  common  with  that  great  institu- 
tion which  we  know  by  that  name.  In 
all  respects  the  members  adhered  to  the 
doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  established 
church.  They  acknowledged  the  Apos- 
tolic, the  Nioene,  and  the  Athanasian 
creeds ;  they  held  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles and  the  homilies  ;  they  fasted  rigor- 
ously in  Lent,  and  gave  to  the  eueharist 
a  reverence  hardly  less  than  that  incul- 
cated by  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  all 
were,  says  Wesley,  *'in  the  strongest 
sense  high-church  men;"  they  would 
have  been  styled  Ritualists  in  the  phrase 
of  our  day. 

But  John  Wesley  at  twenty-seven,  and 
indeed  for  all  his  life,  was  fiur  from  aa 
ascetic.  He  was  eminently  handsome, 
well-bred,  and  of  genial  manners. 
Among  his  acquaintances  vros  Mrs.  Pen- 
darres,  a  widow  of  thirty,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  noblest  &milies  of  the  king- 
dom, and  usually  called  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Granville.  She  had  a  sis- 
ter whose  pet*name  was  Selina.  Wesley 
oorreqwnded  with  these  ladies.  In  ao- 
oordance  with  a  common  custom  of  the 
time  they  assumed  fictitious  names.  Wes- 
ley was  Cyrus,  Charles  was  Araspes,  the 
widow  was  Aspasia.  Cyrus  had  sent  one 
of  his  sermons  to  Aiq[>asia.  She  returns 
it  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
'* elegant  entertainment"  she  had  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  the  sermon,  bat 
frx>m  **  the  conversation  which  you  and 
your  brother  made  so  agreeable,"  and 
hopes  they  may  soon  meet  again.  Selina 
adds  in  a  postcript  that  Aspasia  is  about 
to  visit  Bath,  and  if  Cyrus  desired  to  wait 
upon  her  he  had  better  write  and  ascer- 
tain her  movements.  The  correspond- 
ence went  on  swimmingly,  and  certainly 
assumed  a  rather  amatory  form.  Cyrus 
writes :  ^'  Oh  that  our  friendship  (since 
you  give  me  leave  to  use  so  dear  a  word) 
may  be  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  !  If 
it  be  a  fault  to  have  too  barmonioas  a 
soul,  too  exquisite  a  sense  of  elegant, 
generous  transport,  then  indeed  I  must 
own  there  is  an  obvious  fault  both  in  Se- 
lina and  Aspasia.  If  not,  I  fancy  one 
may  easily  reconcile  whatever  they  think 
or  act  to  the  strictest  reason,  unless  it  be 
their  entertaining  so  favorable  an  opinion 
of  their  most  obliged  and-uost  fiitthfol 
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Qynu."  Again:  ^'Iflita&ulttodesira 
to  reoommend  myself  to  those  who  so 
ssroogiy  xeoommend  Turtae  to  me  7  Tell 
me,  wiiqpesaa,  tell  me,  Selioa,  if  it  be  a 
fiwlt  that  my  heart  bormi  within  me 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  many  marks  of 
ng^d  yoo  have  already  shown. "  Aasfmr 
sia  inquirBS  whether  i(  is  proper  for  her 
to  attend  a  Sanday  erening  concert.  Gy- 
ms does  not  think  that  *'  any  ciroum- 
stance  in  life  shall  erer  give  the  enemy  an 
advantage  over  Aspasia.'*  Cyrus  has 
been  charged  with  being  too  strict  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  wishes  Ai^Msia 
to  give  him  her  opinion  and  advice.  Her 
reply  is  fitiriy  gushing:  ''The  imputa- 
tion thrown  upon  you  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary one.  Ob,  C^tus,  how  noble  a  de- 
fence yoQ  make,  and  how  you  are  adorn- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  holiness !  " 

Nothing  came  of  this  love  passage,  if 
it  really  were  one.  Wesley  appears 
about  this  time  to  have  come  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  better  that  clergymen 
should  not  marry.  Indeed,  that  was  al- 
ways his  speculative  opinion ;  though  in 
his  own  case,  as  we  shall  see,  he  three 
times  made  an  exception,  and  thereby 
came  to  great  grief.  Mary  Granville  re- 
mained a  widow  for  a  doien  years,  and 
then  married  Patrick  Delany,  an  Irish 
dean  who  had  become  rich  by  havmg 
married  a  wealthy  widow.  Long  after 
this  she  published  a  couple  of  clever  auto- 
biographical volumes. 

Good  old  Samuel  Wesley  died  in  1736, 
his  palsied  hand  having  just  written  the 
last  pages  of  his  '*  Dissertationes  in  Li- 
hrum  Jobi."  His  widow  and  daughters 
were  left  destitute,  and  application  was 
made  in  behalf  of  John  We^ey  for  the  va- 
cant living  of  Epworth.  This  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  but  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
dnn  vras  usually  consulted  in  such  mat- 
ters. He  had  been  heard  to  say  some- 
thing unfavorable  about  Wesley  in  connec- 
tion vrith  Methodism,  and  the  matter  fell 
through.  The  Methodist  band  at  Oxford 
broke  up,  most  of  the  members  going  to 
their  several  avocations  in  life.  While 
on  a  visit  to  London  the  two  Wesleys  fell 
in  vrith  Dr.  John  Burton,  who  vras  look- 
ing out  for  some  one  to  go  as  missionary 
to  the  infiuit  colony  of  Georgia.  He 
urged  the  work  upon  John  Wesley. 
**  Plausible  and  pc^ular  doctors  of  di- 
Tinitj,**  be  vnote,  *'are  not  the  ones 
wanted ;  bat  men  inured  to  contempt  of 


the  ornaments  and  conveniences  of  life,  to 
bodily  austerities  and  serious  thoughts." 
Wesley  took  brief  time  for  consideration. 
He  aMked  the  consent  of  his  newly  widow- 
ed mother.  She  replied,  '*  Had  [  twen^ 
sons  I  should  r^oice  if  they  were  all  so 
employed."  In  sixteen  days  after  the 
offer  was  made  the  two  Wesleys,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  Oxford  band,  Ben- 
jamin Ingham  and  Charles  Delamotte, 
embarked  for  Georgia.  Before  they  sail- 
ed they  had  drawn  up  a  solemn  compact 
that  neither  of  them  should  undertake 
anything  of  importance  without  first  cun- 
sulting  the  others ;  if  there  was  a  diier- 
ence  of  opinion,  any  one  should  yield  to 
the  other  three ;  if  they  stood  two  and 
two,  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot, 
after  begging  God's  direction.  On  board 
the  vessel  were  also  James  Oglethorpe, 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  and  thirty  Mo- 
ravian emigrants,  headed  by  David  Nitscb- 
mann,  tlieir  bishop.  They  embarked  at 
Gravesend,  October  14,  1735,  but  were 
detained  at  the  Downs  until  December 
10,  and  cast  anchor  in  Savannah  river 
February  6, 1736. 

Wesley  himself  gives  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  mission  to 
Geoigia.  **  My  chief  motive  is  the  hope 
of  saving  my  own  soul.  I  hope  to  learn 
the  true  sense  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  by 
preaching  it  to  the  heathen.  They  have 
no  par^,  no  interest  to  save,  and  are 
therefore  fit  to  receive  the  gospel  in  its 
simplicity.  They  are  as  little  children, 
humble,  willing  to  learn  and  eager  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  A  right  &ith  will,  I 
trust,  open  the  way  for  a  right  practice, 
especially  when  most  of  the  temptations 
are  removed  which  so  easily  beset  me 
here.  It  will  be  no  small  thing  to  be 
able  without  giving  offonce  to  live  on  wa- 
ter and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  An  In- 
dian hut  a£^rds  no  food  for  curiosity,  no 
gratification  of  the  desire  of  grand  or  new 
or  pretfy  things.  The  pomp  and  show 
of  the  world  have  no  place  in  the  wilds 
of  America.  I  have  been  a  grievous  sin- 
ner from  my  youth  up,  and  am  yet  laden 
vrith  foolish  and  hurtful  desires.  I  can- 
not hope  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  bdi- 
nesB  here  which  I  may  there.  I  shall 
lose  nothing  I  desire  to  keep.  I  shall 
have  food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
and  if  any  man  have  a  desire  of  other 
things,  let  him  know  that  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  possibly  befi 
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be  cut  off  from  all  occasions  of  gratifying 
those  desires  Tfiiich,  unless  speedily  root- 
ed out,  will  drown  bis  soul  in  everlast- 
ing perdition." 

Wesley  was  not  long  in  discoTering 
that  his  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  In- 
dians was  futile.  They  were  scattered 
through  the  wide  forests  and  could  hard- 
ly be  found,  and  when  found  showed  no 
disposition  to  listen  to  him.  He  became 
in  effect  merely  the  chaplain  to  the  colo- 
nists, even  learning  Spanish  that  he  might 
preach  to  a  handful  of  Jews  who  were 
among  them.  He  was  still  an  extreme 
ritualist,  and  gave  no  little  offence  by  his 
strictness.  One  vinigo  whom  he  had  re- 
proved flung  him  down  and  cropped  close 
the  flawing  locks  from  one  side  of  his 
head.  The  next  Sunday  he  preached 
with  his  hair  long  on  one  side  and  short 
on  the  other.  Charles  Wesley  and  Ing- 
ham returned  to  Eni^lnnd  in  a  few 
months.  John  remained  in  Georgia  about 
two  years.  His  departure  was  directly 
occostonei  by  a  matter  hardly  to  his 
credit. 

Sophia  Hopkey,  a  nieco  of  the  princi- 
pal magistrate,  was  young,  pretty,  and 
intelligent.  Wesley  was  pleased  with 
her  and  she  with  him.  She  dressed  in 
white  i)ecause  he  liked  it,  and  regulated 
her  habits  by  his  advice  ;  he  fell  sick,  and 
she  nursed  him.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry  her.  Delomotte  opposed  the 
idea  of  a  marriage;  Wesley  submitted 
the  question  to  the  Moravian  elders,  who 
advised  him  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
matter.  **  The  Lord*s  will  be  done,"  re- 
plied Wesley ;  but  he  was  in  a  sore 
strait.  Sophia  was  naturally  piqued,  and 
hastily  engaged  herself  to  one  William 
Williamson,  and  the  marriage  took  place 
March  12,  in  four  days,  Wesley  in  the 
mean  time  having  vainly  urged  her  to 
break  the  eng:igement  and  mtirry  him. 
Wesley  made  this  curious  entry  in  his 
journal : 

**  February  5. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able dispensations  of  Providence  toward 
me  begun  to  show  itself  this  day.  For 
many  days  after  I  could  not  at  all  judge 
which  way  the  scale  would  turn;  nor 
was  it  fully  determined  till  March  4,  on 
which  day  God  commanded  me  to  pull 
out  my  right  eye ;  and  by  his  grace  I  de- 
termined to  do  so ;  but  being  slack  in  the 
execution,  on  Monday,  March  12,  God  be- 
ing very  merciful  to  me,  my  friend  per- 


formed what  I  could  not.*'  And  again : 
*'  March  8,  Miss  Sophy  engaged  herself 
to  Mr.  Williamson,  a  person  not  remark- 
able for  handsomeness,  neither  for  great- 
ness, neitlier  for  wit  or  knowledge  or 
sense,  and  least  of  all  for  religion ;  and  on 
Sixturday,  March  12',  they  were  married, 
this  being  the  day  which  completed  the 
year  from  my  first  speaking  to  her. 
What  thou  doest,  0  God,  I  know  nut 
now,  but  I  shall  know  hereafter." 

Alx)ut  this  time,  and  doubtless  in  refer- 
ence to  this  transaction,  Wesley  wrote 
the  well-known  hymn  beginning : 
**I8  there  ft  thing  beneath  the  snn 

Tlmt  strivoB  with  Thee  my  heart  to  ahare; 
Oh,  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone, 

llio  Lord  of  every  motion  tbi-re.  ** 

Forty-nine  years  later  Wesley,  then 
more  than  fourscore,  and  having  gone 
through  another  similar  experience, 
wrote  :  *'  I  ramember  when  I  read  these 
words  in  the  church  at  Savannah, '  Son 
of  man,  I  take  from  thee  the  desire  of 
thine  eyes  with  a  stroke,*  I  was  pierced 
through  as  with  a  sword,  and  could  not 
utter  a  word  more." 

Williamson  grew  jealous  of  Wesley, 
and  forlmde  his  wife  to  speak  to  him  or 
attend  his  services ;  she  absented  herself 
from  church  for  a  time,  and  Wesley  re- 
fused to  admit  her  t<>  the  sacrament, 
whereupon  her  husband  brought  an  action 
against  him,  laying  his  damages  at  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  general  conduct 
of  Wesley  was  brought  before  the  grand 
jury,  who  found  a  bill  of  indictment  con- 
taining ten  specifications.  Nine  of  the9« 
related  to  purely  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
but  the  tenth  charged  Wesley  with  mi^- 
oonduct  which  **  occasioned  much  uneasi- 
ness between  Sophia  Williamson  and  her 
hu.sband.'*  He  refused  to  plead  to  any 
except  this  specification,  upon  which  he 
demanded  an  immediate  trial.  This  was 
put  off  for  mpre  than  three  months,  and 
Wesley  announced  his  determination  to 
return  at  once  to  England.  He  wai  sum* 
moned  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  suit  of 
Williamson ;  this  be  refused,  and  the 
sentinels  were  ordered  to  prevent  hiia 
from  leaving  Savannah.  One  December 
evening,  after  public  prayers,  Wesley 
slipped  away  in  a  boat  rowed  by  four  fel- 
lows whom  he  had  hired  to  assist  him, 
and  who  were  anxious  to  get  away  from 
their  creditors.  Then  they  took  to  the 
swamp,  where  they camenear  perjshi 
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of  hunger  aud  cold,  bat  aAer  ten  days 
sacoeeded  in  reaching  Charleston,  whence 
Wesley  set  sail  fur  Englan^.  The  voyage 
lasted  nearly  se\en  weeks. 

Wesley  ^s  nii»<ion  to  Georgia  had  tamed 
out  a  failure  in  every  way.  He  had  fail- 
ed in  preaching  tu  the  Indians ;  he  had 
&iled  as  chaphiin  to  the  colonists ;  and 
worst  of  all,  he  had  in  his  own  deliberate 
judgment  Hiiled  in  the  effort  to  save  his 
own  soal.  In  a  carefully  penned  docu- 
ment he  8a}*s:  **By  the  most  infallible 
of  proo&,  inward  feeling,  I  am  convinced 
of  unbelief;  of  pride  throughout  my  life 
past;  of  gross  irrecoUectiun ;  of  levity 
and  luxuriancy  of  spirit.  I  went  to 
America  to  convert  the  Indians ;  but  oh, 
who  shall  convert  me?  Alienated  as  I 
am  from  the  life  of  God,  I  am  a  child  of 
wrath,  an  heir  of  hell."  Tears  after* 
indeed,  he  had,  as  we  think,  very  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  wrong  in 
ibis  estimate  of  his  spiritual  state  at  that 
time.  But  for  many  3'ears  he  believed 
that  his  conversion  did  not  take  place 
until  four  months  after  his  return  to 
England. 

lie  thought  that  being  without  faith  he 
ooglit  to  leave  off  preaching,  and  asked 
the  advice  of  the  Moravian,  Peter  Bolder. 
TUe  reply  was,  **  Preach  fkith  until  you 
have  it,  and  then  because  you  have  it  you 
will  preach  it."  And  so  Wesley  went 
on  preaching,  still  believing  himself  to  be 
anconverted.  We  do  not  venture  to  at- 
tempt a  definition  of  the  sense  in  which 
he  understood  the  term. 

He  fixes  the  date  of  his  conversion  as 
May  24, 1738.  Several  of  his  friends  had 
^*  embraced  the  doc^ine  of  salvation  by 
foith  only.  Charles  Wesley  also,  on 
Whitsunday,  May  31,  was  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  same  great  blessing,  and 
was  filled  with  love  and  joy.  Wesley 
himself  was  still  a  mourner.  Three  more 
days  of  anguish  were  thus  passed ;  and 
then,  on  May  24,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
he  opened  his  Testament  on  these  words : 
*  There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye 
might  be  made  partakers  of  tbiB  div:ne 
nature.'  On  leaving  home  he  opened  on 
the  text,  'Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  In  the  afternoon  he 
went  to  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  where  the 
anthem  vras  full  of  comfort.  At  night 
he  went  to  a  society  meeting  in  Alders- 
gate  street,  where  a  person  read  Lather's 


preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  Luther  teaches  what  faith  is,  and 
also  that  faith  alone  justifies."  While 
this  was  being  read  Wesley  experienced 
an  amazing  change.  He  writes :  '*  I  felt 
my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did 
trust  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation ;  and 
an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and 
saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ; 
and  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  thei-e 
what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart."  To- 
ward ten  o'clock  a  troop  of  friends  took 
him  to  hb  brother;  they  sang  a  hyum 
with  joy,  and  then  parted  with  pmyer. 
But  that  same  night  he  *'  was  much  buf- 
feted with  temptations ; "  the  day  after 
the  *'  enemy  injected  a  fear  that  his  faith 
was  not  real ;  "  the  next  day  **  hi.s  soul 
continued  in  peace,  but  yet  in  heaviness, 
because  of  manifold  temptations."  On 
the  31st  he  *'  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God 
not  only  by  not  watching  unto  pi-nyer, 
but  likewise  by  speaking  with  sharpness, 
iastead  of  tender  love,  of  one  who  was 
not  sound  in  the  faith."  Eight  months 
later  he  writes  of  himself:  **My  friends 
affirm  I  am  mad  because  I  said  1  was  not 
a  Christian  a  year  ago.  I  affirm  1  aui  not 
a  Christian  now.  That  I  nni  not  a  Clirls- 
tian  at  this  day,  I  as  assuredly  know  as 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  For  a  Chris- 
tian is  one  who  has  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  (to  mention  no  nit»re) 
are  love,  peace,  joy.  But  these  I  have 
not.  I  have  not  any  love  of  God.  1  do 
not  love  either  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
From  hence  I  conclude,  though  I  have 
given  and  do  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  I  am  not  a  Christian.  Though  I 
have  constantly  used  all  the  means  of  grace 
for  twenty  years,  I  am  not  a  Christian." 
To  all  which,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
pur]>ort,  we  can  only  say  what  one  of  his 
friends  said  to  him :  '*  If  you  have  not 
been  a  Christian  ever  since  I  have  known 
you,  you  have  been  a  great  hypocrite; 
for  you  made  us  all  believe  you  were  one." 
On  bb  vo3'age  to  America,  during  his 
residence  there,  and  after  his  return  to 
England,  Wesley  had  been  thrown  much 
into  the  society  of  the  Moravians,  ami 
three  weeks  after  his  conversion  he  set 
out  for  Hermhut  in  Germany,  to  study 
their  doctrines  at  the  fountain  head.  He 
remained  three  months,  and  was  much 
delighted,  though  not  a  little  puzzled,  at 
8ome  things.    On  his  return  he  connected 
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himself  with  a  little  Morayian  society  in 
London,  for  whose  use  he  compiled  a 
small  hymn-book,  containing  seyenty 
hymns.  About  hftlf  of  these  were  by 
Watts,  Wesley  furnishing  six  transla- 
tions. There  was  not  a  line  from  Charles 
Wesley.  This  little  book  is  notable  as 
haying  been  the  first  of  forty  hymn-books 
prepared  during  the  next  half  century  by 
one  or  both  of  the  brothers. 

Wesley  was  still,  and  indeed  professed 
all  his  life  to  be,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  preached  whenever  a 
church  was  opened  to  him.  These  grew 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  before  the  close  of 
1739  there  were  only  three  in  London,  and 
three  more  in  all  England,  to  which  he 
was  admitted.  Whitefield,  who  had  re- 
turned from  a  flying  yisit  to  America, 
was  at  first  more  fortunate.  In  the  first 
five  weeks  of  the  year  he  preached  thirty- 
nine  times  in  London.  His  wonderful 
eloquence  (or  rather,  we  might  say,  elo- 
cution) produced  a  great  effect.  He  then 
set  off  for  the  west  of  England.  In  a  few 
weeks  all  the  churches  but  two  were 
closed  to  him.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Bristol  warned  him  that  if  he 
preached  any  more  in  the  diocese  with- 
out a  license,  he  should  be  suspended  or 
expelled.  He  took  fire  at  this,  and  on 
the  17th  of  February  he  went  to  Kings- 
wood,  where  he  preached  in  the  open 
air  to  two  hundred  colliers.  The  ser- 
yices  were  continued  to  largely  increas- 
ed audiences.  At  the  fifth  there  were 
ten  thousand  hearers.  If  from  all  years, 
and  all  days  of  the  year,  we  were 
to  choose  the  one  which  should  be  the 
Methodist  anniversary,  it  should  be  this 
17th  of  February,  1739,  for  on  that  day 
for  the  first  time  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church  preached,  in  defiance  of 
episcopal  prohibition,  outside  the  walls  of 
a  consecrated  building.  Wesley  followed 
Whitefield  to  Bristol,  and  on  the  3d  of  April 
preached  his  first  open-air  sermon.  '*  I 
could,"  he  wrote,  *'  scarce  reconcile  my- 
self at  first  to  this  strange  way  of  preach- 
ing in  the  fields;  having  been  ail  my 
life  till  very  lately  so  tenacious  of  every 
point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that 
I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls 
almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a 
church." 

He  soon  found  means  to  justify  himself 
to  himself.  He  was  an  ordained  priest, 
and  as  such,  he  writes,  **  God,  in  Scrip- 


ture, commands  me,  according  to  my 
power,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform 
the  wicked,  confirm  the  virtuous.  Man 
forbids  me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish ; 
that  is,  in  effect,  not  to  do  it  at  all,  seeing 
I  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own,  nor 
probably  ever  shall.  Whom,  then,  shall 
I  hear— God,  or  man?"  Then  follows 
the  famous  sentence,  **  I  look  upon  all 
the  world  as  my  parish ;  thus  far ,  I  mean , 
that  in  whatever  part  of  it  I  am,  1  judge 
it  right,  meet,  and  my  bounden  du^y  to 
declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation." 

We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  the  large 
work  of  describing  the  rise  of  the  Metho- 
dist institution ;  to  show  how  from  a  fee- 
ble root  it  came  to  its  present  stately 
growth.  To  it  may  be  fitly  applied  the 
magnificent  words  of  Coleridge  respecting 
the  upgrowing  of  civil  liberty  and  law : 
'*  Whence  did  this  organiiation  come? 
Was  it  a  tree  transplanted  from  Paradiso 
with  all  its  branches  in  full  fruitage? 
Was  it  sowed  in  the  sunshine?  Was  it 
in  yemal  breeses  and  gentle  rains  that  it 
fixed  its  roots  and  grew  and  strengthened  ? 
With  blood  was  it  planted ;  it  was  rocked 
in  the  tempests ;  the  goat,  the  ass,  and  the 
stag  gnawed  it ;  the  wild  boar  has  whetted 
its  tusks  on  its  bark.  The  deep  scars  are 
still  extant  on  its  trunk,  and  the  path  of 
the  lightning  may  be  traced  on  its  higher 
branches.  And  even  after  its  full  growth,  in 
the  season  of  its  strength,  when  its  height 
reached  to  the  heavens  and  the  breadth 
thereof  to  all  the  earth,  the  whirlwind 
has  more  than  once  forced  its  stately  top 
to  touch  the  ground.  It  has  bent  like 
the  bow  and  sprung  back  like  the  shaft. 
Mightier  powers  were  at  work  than  mere 
expediency  has  ever  called  up;  yea, 
mightier  than  the  mere  understanding 
can  comprehend."  Of  all  theee  migfa^ 
powers  the  mightiest,  saving  only  that  of 
the  Infinite,  was  John  Wesley. 

Moorfields,  the  scene  of  Wesley's  early 
labors,  was  then  a  kind  of  open  park  laid 
out  in  grass  plots  with  broad  grayel 
walks.  Here,  and  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon and  Blackheath,  Whitefield  began 
to  preach  immediately  on  his  return  fit>m 
Bristol.  His  audiences  were  soon  nam* 
bered  by  thousands  and  secures  of  thou- 
sands. Once  on  Kennington  he  eom- 
puted  there  were  fifty  thousand,  and  ooee 
in  Moorfields  sixty  thousand.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  set  off  on  his  second  voyage  to 
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America,  and  Wesley  took  op  his  work 
ineameHt. 

The  MoraTian  society  formed  the  nacle- 
08  around  which  the  elemeDts  of  the  new 
organisktion  began  to  crystalliie.  Scat- 
tered also  here  and  there  throughout 
England  were  small  bands  of  obscure  men 
and  women  who  met  for  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation. Wesley  soon  began  his  course 
of  journeys  and  preachings,  and  each  of 
these  little  bands  became  a  new  centre. 
Bristol  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these. 
The  bishop  took  Wesley  to  task.  <'Ihear 
that  yoa  administer  the  sacrament  in 
your  societies,"  said  the  prelate.  *'I 
nerer  did  yet,  and  I  believe  I  never  shall," 
replied  Wesley.  "  I  hear  tliat  many  peo- 
ple fall  into  fits  in  your  societies,  and  that 
yon  pray  over  them  ?  "  '*  1  do  so  when 
any  show  by  strong  cries  and  tears  that 
their  souls  are  in  deep  anguisb  ;  and  our 
prayer  is  often  heard."  **  Very  extraor- 
dinary indeed ;  and  now,  since  yon  ask 
my  advice,  I  will  give  it  freely.  You 
have  no  business  here ;  you  are  not  oom- 
misBioned  to  preach  in  this  diocese. 
Therefore  I  advise  you  to  go  hence." 
**  My  lord,"  r^oined  Wesley,  "  my  busi- 
ness on  earth  is  to  do  what  good  I  can. 
Wherever  I  think  I  can  do  most  good, 
there  I  must  stay  so  long  as  I  think  so. 
At  present  I  think  I  can  do  most  good 
here ;  therefore  here  I  stay.  Being  or- 
dained a  priest,  by  the  commission  I  then 
received  I  am  a  priest  of  the  church  uni- 
veraal ;  and  being  ordained  as  a  fellow  of 
a  college,  I  was  not  limited  to  any  partic- 
ular cure,  but  have  an  indeterminate  com- 
mission to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  any 
part  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  con- 
ceive not,  therefore,  that  in  preaching 
here  by  this  commission  I  break  any  hu- 
man Uw.  When  I  am  convinced  that  I 
do,  then  it  will  be  time  to  ask,  shall  I 
obey  Qod  or  man?  But  if  I  should  be 
convinced  in  the  mean  while  that  I  could 
advance  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  sonls  in  any  other  place  more  than 
in  Bristol,  in  that  hour,  by  God's  help,  I 
will  go  hence ;  which  till  then  I  may  not 
do."  He  remained  in  and  near  Bristol 
for  about  nine  months,  every  night  preach- 
ing and  expounding  to  the  societies  which 
were  springing  up.  Kingswood,  not  far 
from  Bristol,  where  Whitefield  had  preach- 
ed Im  first  outdoor  sermon,  had  formerly 
been  a  royal  chase  of  three  or  four  thou- 
mnd  acres ;  but  it  had  been  gradually  ap- 


propriated by  several  nobles  whose  estates 
encircled  it.  The  deer  had  disappeared, 
and  most  of  the  forests  had  been  cut  down. 
Coal  had  been  discovered,  and  the  region 
occupied  by  colliers,  who  formed  a  pecu- 
liar people,  ignorant  and  brutal,  whose 
very  language  was  hardly  intelligible  to 
their  neighbors.  Six  weeks  from  the 
time  when  he  preachod  his  first  sermon 
there,  Wesley  had  collected  twenty 
pounds  toward  the  erection  of  a  school, 
and  four  days  after  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid.  Soon  after  he  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  room  in  Bristol  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  of  the  little  societies. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned 
to  London,  purchased  a  ruinous  old  build- 
ing which  had  been  used  as  a  cannon 
foundry,  and  proceeded  to  fit  it  up  as  a 
phice  of  worship.  The  whole  cost  was 
eight  hundred  pounds,  of  which  in  about 
three  years  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  had  been  raised  by  subscription ; 
Wesley,  whose  only  income  was  his  Ox- 
ford fellowship,  running  in  debt  for  the 
remainder.  When  completed,  it  was  a 
plain  structure  with  two  doors,  one  lead- 
ing to  the  chapel,  which  would  hold  fif- 
teen hundred  persons,  the  other  to  the 
preachers'  house,  school,  and  band-room. 
Over  the  band-room  were  plain  apart- 
ments for  the  use  of  Wesley.  In  the 
chapel  the  males  and  females  sat  apart. 
There  was  also  before  long  a  book-room 
for  the  sale  of  Wesley's  publications. 
This  was  the  first  Methodist  meeting- 
house in  London ;  and  here,  in  June,  1744, 
was  held  the  first  conference,  which  gave 
formal  shape  to  the  new  institution.  It 
was  composed  of  the  two  Wesleys,  four 
other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  four  lay  preachers. 

It  was  resolved  at  this  conference  to  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  preaching  and  example ;  to  obey 
the  bishops  in  all  thingH  indifierent ;  to 
observe  the  canons  as  far  as  they  could 
with  a  safe  conscience;  and  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  not  to  entail  a 
schism  in  the  church  by  forming  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  sect.  They  held 
themselves,  and  Wesley  to  the  day  of  his 
death  held  himself,  members  of  the  na- 
tional church.  Lay  ateistants  were  al- 
lowable only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Their 
duties  were  to  expourd  morning  and 
evening;  to  keep  a  general  watch  over 
the  bands  and  societies ;  and  }<heye  all  to 
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submit  tliemMlves  wholly  to  Wesley's  or- 
ders. They  must  not  marry,  receive  mon- 
ey, nor  contract  debts  withcmt  his  knowl- 
edj>;e;  must  go  where  he  sent  them,  and 
employ  their  time  as  he  directed.  This 
supremacy  of  Wesley  was  the  corner  stone 
upon  which  Methodism  rested.  No  pope, 
no  superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuit**,  ever 
claimed  or  exercised  more  absolute  con- 
trol tlian  did  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  wrote :  '*  la 
the  great  revival  at  London  my  lirst  diffi- 
culty was  to  bring  into  temper  those  who 
opposed  the  work  ;  and  my  next  to  check 
and  regulate  the  extravagance  of  those 
that  promoted  it.  And  this  wa^  far  the 
hardest  part  of  my  work ;  for  many  of 
them  would  bear  no  check  at  all.  But  I 
followed  one  rule,  *  You  must  either  bend 
or  break.'** 

The  early  records  of  Methodism  are  full 
of  mention  of  members  of  the  society  who, 
from  one  cau«<e  or  another,  refused  to  ol)ey 
\Ve.4ey's  directions,  and  went  away  or 
Wdre  expelled  from  the  bands.  But  from 
lirst  to  last  Wesley  never  hesitated  or  fal- 
tered, lie  was  quiet  and  gentle,  but  im- 
movable, lie  grew  up  to  the  greatness 
of  his  work.  The  heavier  was  the  load, 
the  more  it  steadied  him  ;  and  when  the 
care  of  all  the  Methodist  churches  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
America  rested  on  his  shoulders,  he  did 
not  seem  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  burden. 

Tlie  history  of  the  early  years  of  Meth- 
odism reads  like  a  new  volume  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  lis  preachers  were 
insulted  and  mobbed,  fined  and  imprison- 
ed. They  were  lampooned  in  pamphlets, 
and  vilified  from  pulpits.  The  soc'eties 
grew  slowly.  In  1770,  thirty  years  after 
their  first  organization,  there  were  29,911 
Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  a  score  in  America.  In  1780 
there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  43,830, 
in  America  8,504.  In  1790,  the  year  be- 
fore Wesley's  death,  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  71,568 ;  in  America, 
57,031.  In  1870  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  societies  in  Great  Britain  were 
about  950,000 ;  in  America  about  2,300,- 
000.  Ilad  Wesley  been  sucoeedcni  in 
England  by  such  a  nmn  as  Frnncis  As- 
bury,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
growth  of  Methodism  in  England  would 
have  kept  pace  with  its  growth  in  America. 
That  day  in  1771  when  Francis  Asbury, 
the  sou  of  a  peasant,  was  sent  with  Rich- 


ard Wright  *'  as  a  reinforcement  to  Amer- 
ica,'* should  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone  in  the  Methodist  calendar.  No  ade- 
quate life  of  Asbury  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten ;  perhaps  none  ever  can  be,  for  he 
solemnly  enjoined  that  none  should  be 
published.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
any  faithful  portrait  of  him  is  extant. 
Uis  best  monument  Is  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America ;  and  there 
can  be  no  nobler  one. 

In  the  Methodist  Church  there  bare 
been  rents  and  divisions  enough,  the  scars 
of  which  still  remain  on  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  stately  tree.  Tiie  first, 
and  perhaps  most  notable,  was  when  a 
part  of  the  society  went  off  with  White- 
field,  and  a  part  remained  with  Wes- 
ley. Wesley  had  from  tha  first  rejected 
what  by  way  of  distinction  may  be  called 
the  Calviniscic  t!ieory  of  redemption. 
Whitefield  maintained  it.  As  early  as 
1739  Wesley  had  preached  a  sermon  on 
**  Free  Gr.ico,"  which  he  hiwl  in  mind  to 
print.  Whitefield  endeiivored  to  dissuade 
him  from  doing  this.  Wesley  put  the 
question  to  lot,  and  the  answer  w;is, 
**  Preach  and  print."  In  this  sermon 
Wesley  defines  tlie  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
by  what  name  soever  called,  to  be  that, 
**  By  virtue  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable, 
irresisti!)le  decree  of  GK>d,  one  part  of 
mankind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the 
rest  infallibly  damned  ;  it  being  impossi- 
ble that  any  of  the  former  should  be 
damned,  or  that  any  of  the  latter  should 
be  saved."  He  sums  up  his  objections  to 
this  doctrine  under  eight  heads,  the  last 
of  which  is:  '*  It  is  full  of  blasphemy  ; 
for  it  represents  our  blessed  Loi*d  as  a 
hypocrite  and  dissembler,  in  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another  ;  in  pretend- 
ing to  a  love  which  he  had  not.  It  also 
represents  the  most  holy  God  as  more 
false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust  than 
the  devil ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  says 
that  God  has  condemned  millions  of  souls 
to  everlasting  fire  for  c<mtinuing  in  siu, 
which,  for  want  of  the  grace  he  gives 
them  not,  they  are  unable  to  avoid.  This 
is  the  blaspliemy  clearly  contained  in  the 
horrible  decree  of  predestination.  And 
here  I  fix  my  foot :  you  represent  God  as 
worse  than  the  devil." 

Hard  words  these.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  harder  by  which  to  designate  the 
rites  of  Moloch,  or  of  Kali,  or  of  Jugger- 
naut.   Yet  these,  and  much  more  to  the 
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same  purport,  are  the  words  by  which 
Wesley  desigoatea  a  doctrine  held  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  Giiristian  world  as 
one  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  dispute  thus  opened  lasted  for  years. 
The  immediate  result  wan,  as  described 
b^'  Wesley :  "  Those  who  held  universal 
redemption  had  no  desire  to  separate; 
but  those  who  held  particular  redemption 
would  not  hear  of  any  accommodation, 
being  determined  to  have  no  fellowship 
with  men  that  were  in  such  *  dangerous 
errors.*  So  there  were  now  two  sorts  of 
Methodists:  those  for  particular,  and 
those  for  general  redemption."  If  theo- 
logians are  to  be  held,  like  other  men,  to 
the  plain  me-.ming  of  tlieir  doli}>erate 
wonfe,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Wesley 
and  his  followers  could  hold  any  fei low- 
ship  with  those,  one  of  whose  viial  tenets 
they  considered  thus  blasphemous,  and 
having  also,  as  he  says  in  the  same  ser- 
mon, ^*  a  manifest  tendency  to  overthrow 
the  whole  Ciiristiun  revelation." 

In  1749  occurred  an  odd  episode  in 
Wesley's  life.  On  one  of  his  missionary 
journeys  he  had  been  taken  sick  at  New- 
castle, where  he  was  nursed  by  Grace 
Murray,  one  of  his  female  **  helpers/'  a 
handsome  clever  widow  of  four-and-thirfy, 
Wesley  himself  being  twelve  years  older. 
lie  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  seemed 
amazed,  and  replied,  ^'  This  is  too  great  a 
blessing.  I  can*t  tell  how  to  believe  it. 
This  is  all  I  could  have  wished  under 
heaven."  Wesley,  quite  naturally,  took 
this  as  a  formal  betrothal.  But  Grace 
liad  not  long  before  nursed  John  Bennett, 
a  Methodist  preacher,  of  about  her  own 
age ;  and  Wesley  was  soon  astounded  by  a 
joint  letter  from  Grace  and  John,  asking 
his  consent  to  their  marriage.  Then  ensued 
a  comedy  lasting  for  months,  the  like  of 
which  no  playwright  has  ventured  to  put 
upon  the  stage.  Grace  would  have  been 
quite  content  with  either  of  her  lovers, 
were  it  not  for  thelother.  But,  contrary 
to  all  example,  it  was  the  absent  one 
whom  she  wanted.  When  Wesley  was 
with  her  she  longed  for  Bennett ;  when 
Bennett  was  present  she  longed  for  Wes- 
ley. How  many  times  she  broke  and  re- 
newed her  engagement  with  each  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell.  "  I  love  you,"  she  said 
to  Wesley,  **  a  thousand  times  better 
than  I  eyer  loved  John  Bennett ;  but  I 
am  afraid  if  I  don't  marry  him  he'll  run 
mad."    That  very  evening  she  promised 


herself  again  to  Bennett.  A  week  after 
she  told  Wesley  she  was  determined  to 
live  and  die  with  him.  She  indeed  want- 
ed to  be  married  at  once ;  but  Wesley 
wished  for  some  delay.  Grace  said  she 
would  not  wait  more  than  a  year.  A 
fortnight  later  she  met  Bennett,  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  acknowledged  that  she  had  used 
him  ill.  They  were  married  a  week  afUr. 
This  strange  marriage  seems  to  have 
turned  out  a  liappy  one.  Bdnnett  died  in 
the  triumphs  of  faith  ten  years  later. 
Grace  survived  until  1803,  dying  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  For  yetirs  she  was 
a  bright  light  in  the  Methodist  society. 
Wesley  saw  her  three  days  alter  her  mar- 
riage, and  but  once  mo  re  on  earth.  Tiiirty- 
nine  years  after,  she  came  to  London  on 
a  visit  to  her  son,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  sea  Wesley.  lie  was  eighty-five  years 
old,  slie  past  seventy.  What  could  they 
now  have  to  say,  except  **  Hail  and  fare- 
well?" 

Wesley  comforted  him<^lf  much  as  he 
had  done  in  the  case  of  Sjphia  Ilopkey. 
lie  wrote  to  his  brother :  *'  Since  1  was 
six  years  old  I  never  met  with  such  a  se- 
vere trial.  I  thought  I  had  made  all 
sure  beyond  a  danger  of  disappointment. 
But  we  were  soon  after  torn  a«5under  as 
by  a  whirlwind.  1  i'listed  and  pmyed. 
Then  was  t!ie  word  fulfilled,  *  Son  of 
man,  behold  I  take  from  thee  the  desire 
of  thine  eyes  at  a  stroke/  But  why 
sliould  a  living  man  complain?  a  man  for 
the  punishment  of  his  sins?"  He  also 
wrote  a  hymn  on  the  occtu«ion.  His  sor- 
row mast  have  been  profound  if  h  was 
measured  by  the  length  of  this  hy^in,  for 
it  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines. 

A  little  more  than  a  ye:ir  after  this 
Wesley  made  a  third,  and  unf)rtunately 
a  successful  attempt  at  matrimony.  The 
beginning  of  this  affair  reads  like  a  farce, 
but  it  ended  in  a  domestic  tragedy  of 
thirty  years'  duration.  On  the  4tli  of 
February  he  met  the  **  single  men  "of 
his  London  society,  and  **  showed  them 
on  how  many  accounts  it  was  good  for 
those  who  had  received  that  gift  from 
God  to  remain  single  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*s  sake,  unless  where  a  particular 
case  might  be  an  exception  to  the  geneml 
rule."  He  had  already  determined  that 
his  own  case  formed  one  of  these  excep- 
tions ;  for  four  days  before  he  had  astound- 
ed his  brother  Charles  by  the  announce- 
ment that  he  was  about  to  marry.  *-  Fyr 
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many  years,'*  he  said,  *'  I  remained  sin- 
gle because  I  believed  I  could  be  more 
useful  in  a  single  sUite  ;  and  I  praise  God 
who  enabled  me  to  do  so.  I  now  as  fully 
believe  that  in  my  present  circumstances 
I  might  be  more  useful  in  a  married 
state."  The  person  on  whom  he  had  fix- 
ed was  Mrs.  Vazeille,  a  widow  of  forty, 
who  had  been  a  servant,  and  had  married 
a  merchant  who  had  left  her  a  widow  with 
four  children  and  a  fortune  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  fortune  was  dearly 
no  part  of  Wesley's  inducement,  for  he 
insisted  that  it  should  be  settled  upon  her 
children.  It  seems  that  when  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  his  brother  he 
had  not  consulted  the  widow,  and  proba- 
bly iiad  no  immediate  intention  of  doing 
so,  for  he  was  to  set  out  in  four  days 
upon  a  long  journey  to  the  north.  But 
in  croHsing  London  bridge  he  slipped, 
sprained  his  ankle,  and  was  carried  to  the 
hou^  of  Mrs.  Vaxeille,  where,  as  he  says, 
he  spent  seven  days,  *'  partly  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  conversation,  and  partly  in 
writinij;  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Les-«^ns 
for  Children."  The  accident  took  place 
February  10,  and  the  March  number  of 
the  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  contained 
this  announcement :  **  Married,  February 
18,  liev.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  Methodist 
preacher,  to  a  merchant's  widow  with  a 
fortune  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum."  Wesley  was  still  unable  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  even- 
ing following  his  wedding,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  he  preached  kneeling. 

For  a  few  months  Mrs.  Wesley  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  his  journeys ; 
but  before  the  year  ¥ras  over  fierce  difficul- 
ties arose.  Perronet,  whose  good  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Vazeille  had  much  to  do  with 
Wesley's  choice,  writes  to  Charles  Wes- 
ley :  **  I  am  truly  concerned  that  matters 
are  in  so  melancholy  a  situation.  I  think 
the  unhappy  lady  is  most  to  be  pitied, 
though  the  gentleman's  case  is  mournful 
enough.  Tiieir  sufferings  proceed  from 
widely  different  causes.  His  are  the  visi- 
ble chastisements  of  a  loving  Father ;  hers 
the  immediate  eflects  of  an  angry,  bitter 
spirit." 

For  twenty  years  things  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  wife  grew  intolerably 
jealous.  She  spied  into  Wesley's  every 
action ;  opened  hb  letters ;  made  public 
everything  which  would  bear  an  unfovor- 
able  ooDstrnction^  and  it  is  alleged  caused 


forged  ones  to  be  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers. She  decUred  that  the  noble  wife 
of  Charles  Wesley  had  been  for  years  the 
mistress  of  his  brother.  She  would  often 
ride  a  hundred  miles  to  some  town  where 
her  husband's  arrival  was  expected,  that 
she  might  see  who  accompanied  him. 
More  than  once  she  biid  violent  hands 
upon  him.  One  of  his  friends  once  came  to 
their  room  and  found  Wesley  on  the  floor, 
where  she  had  been  dragging  him  about 
by  the  hair.  In  one  hand  was  a  handful 
of  his  long  looks  which  she  had  plucked 
out  by  the  roots.  Time  and  again  she 
left  him,  and  returned.  At  length,  in 
1771,  she  started  off  to  her  daughter  in 
Newcastle,  purposing  never  to  comeback. 
Wesley  wrote  down :  Non  earn  reliqui; 
non  dimissi;  non  revocabo  (**  I  haven't 
abandoned  her;  haven't  sent  her  off; 
won't  call  her  back^').  After  eighteen 
months  they  were  r^oined  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  they  parted  forever. 
Eight  years  after,  Wesley  came  back  to 
London  from  one  of  his  long  preaching 
tours,  and  made  this  entry  in  his  journal : 
**  October  13,  1781.  I  m»  informed  my 
wife  died  on  Monday,  the  8th .  This  even- 
ing she  was  buried,  though  I  was  not  in- 
formed of  it  till  a  day  or  two  after." 

While  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Wesley  vras  free  from  all  actual 
wrong,  it  must  be  admitted  that  bis  wife 
was  not  without  apparent  cause  for  jeal- 
ousy, especially  in  the  matter  of  bis  rela- 
tions with  Sarah  Ryan.  This  woman, 
originally  a  servant,  had  married  a  me- 
chanic, who  had  another  wife.  He  ran 
away,  and  she  became  engaged  to  an 
Italian  sailor ;  but  happening  to  nurse  an 
Irish  sailor  named  Ryan,  she  married 
him.  He  went  on  a  voyage,  whereupon 
she  married  the  Italian.  Ryan  came  back, 
and  for  a  while  she  lived  with  him  until 
he  went  to  sea  again.  Then  the  Italian 
again  turned  up,  and  wished  her  to  live 
with  him.  She  refused,  apparently  con- 
sidering herself  the  wife  of  Ryan,  wlioee 
name  she  ever  after  bore.  He  wrote  to 
her  from  America,  wishing  her  to  come 
over  to  him.  She  declined,  and,  though 
she  had  three  husbands  living,  resolved 
to  live  with  neither,  but  to  go  out  to 
service.  At  the  age  of  thirty  she  was 
converted  nnder  the  preaching  of  Wesley, 
and  three  years  after  was  appointed  by 
him  housekeeper  in  the  religions  estab-> 
lishment  at  KxDgpwood.^Yfealw.  eri- 
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dently  held  her  in  high  esteem,  for  he 
wrote  fVequently  to  her,  and  inade  her 
the  confidante  of  his  domestic  tronbles. 
Some  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  wife  and  fired  her  jealonsy.  Once 
when  Wesley  was  at  Kingswood,  sitting 
at  dinner  with  a  company  of  his  preach- 
ers, Sarah  presiding  at  the  table,  the 
angry  wife  barst  into  the  room,  and  desig- 
nating the  housekeeper  by  the  coarsest 
word  in  the  language,  told  the  guests 
that  she  had  three  husbands  li?ing.  Not 
an  altogether  edifying  scene  at  a  meeting 
of  ministers.  Sarah  Ryan's  conduct  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  which  she  liTed  af- 
ter her  conversion  has  not  been  impeach- 
ed. She  was  noted  for  her  piety,  and  af- 
ter her  death  Wesley  published  an  ac- 
count of  her  religious  experience.  Still, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  woman  of 
three-and-thirty,  who  might  at  any  mo- 
ment have  been  imprisoned  for  bigamy, 
was  just  the  one  to  be  made  matron  of  a 
theological  school.  At  all  events  she  was 
hardly  a  safe  correspondent  for  a  man 
who  had  a  jealous  wife  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  opening  hb  letters. 

Wesley  endeavored  to  draw  some  con- 
solation even  from  his  ill-starred  mar- 
riage. Moore,  his  earliest  biographer, 
writes :  **  He  often  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Lord  overruled  this  painful 
business  for  his  good ;  and  that  if  Mrs. 
Wesley  had  been  a  better  wife  he  might 
have  been  unikithful  in  the  great  work  to 
which  God  had  called  him,  and  might 
have  too  much  sought  to  plesse  her  ac- 
cording to  her  own  views."  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  afflictions  may  not  be- 
come a  means  of  grace ;  but  of  all  unlike- 
ly ones,  the  most  unlikely  would  seem  to 
be  a  jealous  termagant  wife. 

We  gladly  turn  from  the  consideration 
of  Wesley's  weakness  to  that  of  his 
strength.  Of  this  we  must  speak  with 
less  detail.  No  space  leas  than  a  volume 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  it  justice.  The 
open  secret  lay  in  his  indomitable  will, 
unflinching  courage,  untiring  industry, 
and  absolate  devotion  to  his  work.  To 
save  souls  was  not  merely  the  great  ol^'ect, 
it  was  the  sole  object  of  bis  life.  For  a 
half  century  the  sole  care  of  all  the  Meth- 
odist churches  lay  upon  his  shoulders. 
Never  had  a  great  leader  so  few  able  asso- 
ciates. Charles  Wesley,  saving  as  a 
hymnist,  was  quite  as  much  a  burden  as 
a  help.    Indeed,  for  the  hat  thirty  years 


of  his  life  be  can  hardly  be  styled  a 
Methodist,  for  he  abandoned  itinerant 
preaching.  Whitefield  left  him  at  an 
early  date.  Fletcher,  whom  he  had  de- 
signed to  be  his  successor,  but  who  died 
before  him,  is  the  only  one  who  can  rank 
with  any  one  of  a  score  who  surrounded 
Luther  and  Calvin.  Saving  Coke,  who, 
with  considerable  talent,  much  learning, 
and  abundant  seal,  lacked  the  sound  judg- 
ment requisite  for  a  great  leader,  of  all 
the  hundreds  of  early  Methodists  com- 
memorated by  Mr.  Tyerman,  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  another  who  either  in  capa- 
city or  acquirements  exceeded  mediocrity. 
Not  a  few  of  them  were  most  unpromis- 
ing materials,  and  the  kind  of  supervis- 
ion which  Wesley  had  to  exercise  over 
them  is  often  amusing.  To  one  of  his 
Irish  preachers  he  gives  a  long  list  of  in- 
structions, called  forth  by  what  he  had 
himself  seen  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
He  writes :  <*  Be  cleanly.  Avoid  all  nas- 
tiness,  dirt,  slovenliness.  Do  not  stink 
above  ground ;  this  is  a  bod  fruit  of  laxi- 
ness.  Use  all  diligence  to  be  clean. 
Whatever  clothes  you  wear,  let  them  be 
whole;  no  rents,  no  tatters,  no  rags. 
Mend  your  clothes,  or  I  shall  never  expect 
to  see  you  mend  your  lives.  Clean  your- 
selves of  lice ;  these  are  a  proof  both  of 
uncleannesB  and  laxiness.  Take  pains  in 
this.  Do  not  cut  off  your  hair,  but  clean 
it,  and  keep  it  clean.  Cure  yourself  and 
your  family  of  the  itch.  A  spoonful  of 
brimstone  will  cure  you.  To  let  this  run 
on  from  year  to  year  proves  both  sloth 
and  nndeanness.  Away  with  i  t  at  once. ' ' 
All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose,  is  sound  admonition ;  but 
one  would  hardly  suppose  that  there 
would  have  been  any  neceesity  to  admin- 
ister it  to  a  band  of  preachers. 

Wesley's  activity  was  something  mar- 
vellous. We  doubt  if  a  more  laborious 
man  ever  lived.  Year  in  and  year  out  for 
half  a  century  he  travelled  not  less  than 
five  thousand  miles  a  year.  (Jp  to  the 
age  of  seventy  his  journeys  were  mostly 
made  on  horseback ;  at  that  time  he  met 
with  an  iiyury  which  involved  a  severe 
surgical  operation,  and  disabled  him  from 
riding,  and  a  carriage  was  purchased  for 
him  by  subscription.  These  long  jour- 
neys were  usually  made  in  the  winter, 
over  the  terrible  roads  of  the  time.  Not 
unfrequently  he  preached  four  times  a 
day,  not  merely  on  Sundays,  but  througl:^^ 
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out  the  entire  week.  It  is  computed  that 
he  preaclied  in  all  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand sermons.  When  not  travelling  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  his  bands,  and  in  overseeing  the 
minute  details  of  his  scattered  societies. 
VVhen  one  looks  at  his  travelling,  he  may 
well  wonder  how  Wesley  found  time  to 
write;  when  one  looks  at  his  writings, 
the  marvel  b  how  he  found  time  to  do 
anything  else. 

We  have  counted  up  the  titles  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  separate  works  by 
Wesley.  Many  of  these  were  short  tracts 
or  single  sermons ;  others  may  be  styled 
pamphlets ;  and  a  very  large  number  are 
volumes  and  series  of  volumes.  The  sub- 
jects are  of  the  most  multifarious  charac- 
ter. His  etirliest  work,  published  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  was  a  "  Collection  of  Pray- 
ers for  Every  Day  in  the  Week."  There 
are  about  forty  collections  of  hymns  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Charles;  there 
are  short  grammars  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  a  minia- 
ture English  dictionary,  annotated  edi- 
tions of  several  classic  authors,  a  work  on 
**  Primitive  Physic,"  "  Directions  for 
Pronunciation  and  Gesture,"  a  treatise  on 
electricity,  **  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment,*' and  so  forth.  In  1773  he  completed 
a  collected  edition  of  the  works  he  had 
then  puhiisiied,  which  made  thirty-two 
volumes.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
his  various  text-books  or  the  four  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  which  were  published 
separately,  or  the  four  volumes  of**  Mor- 
al Poems  "  selected  from  various  authors, 
or  the  three  quarto  volumes  of**  Notes  on 
the  Old  Testament,"  which  are  mainly 
an  abridgment  of  Matthew  Henry  and 
Poole ;  nor  the  **  Christian  Library,"  a 
series  of  abridgments  and  translations, 
which  extended  to  fifty  volumes,  and  oc- 
cupied him  six  years.  Besides  these,  he 
prepared  a  **  History  of  England,"  in  four 
volumes ;  an  **  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in 
three  volumes  ;  and  a  **  Compendium  of 
Natural  Piiilosophy,"  in  five  volumes.  In 
1778  he  began  the  publication  of  the  '*  Ar- 
minian  Magazine,"  in  monthly  numbers 
of  eighty  pages,  which  he  continued  to 
edit  for  thirteen  years,  almost  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  each  number  was  written  by  him ;  in 
particular,  every  alternate  number  con- 
tained an  elaborate  sermon.  His  entire 
works  would  fill  more  than  one  hundred 


duodecimo  volumes.  The  four  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  the  **  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament"  are  permanent  additions  to 
theological  literature,  and  are  to  this  day 
text-books  in  the  Methodist  church. 

From  the  very  outset  Wesley's  publi- 
cations were  a  source  of  some  profit,  and 
in  course  of  time  became  a  source  of  con- 
siderable income.  In  1780  he  wrote: 
*'  Two-and-forty  years  ago,  having  a  de- 
sire to  furnish  poor  people  with  cheaper, 
shorter,  and  plainer  books  than  any  I  bad 
seen,  I  wrote  many  small  tracts,  general- 
ly a  penny  apiece ;  and  afterward  several 
larger.  Some  of  these  had  such  a  sale  as 
I  never  thought  of;  and  by  this  means  I 
unawares  became  rich.  Bu^  I  never  de- 
sired or  endeavored  after  it.  And  now 
that  it  is  come  upon  me  unawares,  I  lay 
up  no  treasures  upon  earth ;  I  lay  up 
nothing  at  all.  I  cannot  help  leaving 
my  books  behind  me  whenever  God  calb 
me  hence ;  but  in  every  other  respect  my 
own  hands  will  be  my  executors."  Thir- 
ty-seven years  before  he  had  written : 
**  As  to  gold  and  silver,  1  desire  it  not.  I 
will  take  care  (God  being  my  helper)  that 
none  of  the  accursed  thing  shall  be  found 
in  my  tents  when  the  Lord  calleth  me 
hence.  Hear  ye  this,  all  you  who  have 
discovered  the  treasures  which  I  am  to 
leave  behind  me :  If  I  leave  behind  me 
ten  pounds  above  my  debts  and  my  books, 
or  what  may  happen  to  be  due  on  ac- 
count of  them,  you  and  all  mankind  bear 
witness  against  me,  that  I  lived  and  died 
a  thief  and  a  robber." 

Wesley  kept  this  pledge  in  the  spirit, 
and  almost  to  the  letter.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  fellowship  at  Oxford  h'la 
income  was  £30;  he  lived  on  £88,  and 
gave  away  £2.  The  next  year  he  re- 
ceived £00;  he  lived  on  £28,  and  gave 
away  £33.  The  third  year  be  received 
£90,  and  the  fourth  £190;  he  still  lived 
on  £28,  and  gave  the  rest  away.  After 
his  societies  were  fairly  established  his 
salary  was  £30,  and  sometimes  his  travel- 
ling expenses.  In  course  of  time  his 
books  brought  him  a  profit  of  from  £500 
to  £1,000  a  year.  Up  to  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  kept  an  accurate  account  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements.  The  last  of 
these  account  books  closes  with  thene 
words,  written  by  a  hand  tremulous 
with  age:  **Por  upward  of  86  [proba- 
bly it  should  be  68]  years  I  have  kepi 
my  accounts  exactly.     I  will  not  ai- 
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tempt  it  any  longer,  being  satisfied  with 
the  continual  conviction  that  1  save  alL  I 
etn  and  give  all  I  can— that  is,  all  I 
have."  In  1789  he  gave  away  £503,  re- 
wrving  £5  lOs.  fi>r  clothes ;  in  1783  he 
gave  £832;  in  1784,  £534;  in  1785, 
£851 ;  in  1787,  £961 ;  in  1788,  £738 ;  in 
1789,  the  last  year  bat  two  of  his  life, 
£838.  In  all,  it  is  estimated  that  he 
gave  away  between  £30,000  and  £40,000 ; 
an  amoont  about  equal  to  half  a  million 
of  dollars  in  our  day.  By  his  last  will, 
made  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  what- 
ever coins  should  be  found  in  his  bureau 
or  pockets  were  to  be  divided  between  six 
persons:  it  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  few  pounds,  probably  only  a  few  shil- 
lings; and  six  poor  men  were  to  have 
twenty  shillings  each  for  carrying  his 
body  to  the  grave.  His  gowns,  cassocks, 
sashes,  and  bands  were  lefi  for  the  use  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  City  Road  chapel ; 
another  clergyman  was  to  have  his  pe- 
lisne.  His  jewelry  consisted  of  a  watch, 
gold  seal,  and  four  silver  teaspoons.  Hb 
ehaise  and  hones  were  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  several  members  of  his 
society.  Out  of  the  first  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  books,  legacies 
amounting  in  all  to  £140  were  to  be  paid 
to  his  sister  and  two  other  persons.  His 
books  and  the  book  business  (subject  to  a 
rent  charge  of  £85  a  year  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  Charles  Wesley)  were  left 
to  the  Methodist  Conference,  ^*in  trust 
fer  carrying  on  the  work  of  Ood  by  itin- 
erant preachers."  The  amount  of  this 
bequest  can  only  be  estimated.  Fifteen 
years  before,  the  stock  of  books  on  hand 
was  inventoried,  above  debts  due  to  print- 
ers and  binders,  at  about  £10,500.  At 
his  death  it  was  probably  not  less.  The 
book  business  vras  yielding  a  net  profit  of 
about  £1,000  a  year,  equivalent  to  a  cap- 
ital of  perhaps  £90,000.  If  this  be  added 
to  the  £30,000  or  £40,000  already  given 
in  personal  benefactions,  the  whole  amount 
aetoaUy  given  by  Wesley  cannot  be  less, 
ezprewed  in  the  values  of  our  day,  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Wesley  vras  rather  below  the  middle 
stature,  with  a  fine  form  and  remarkably 
beaatiful  features.  In  his  dress  he  vras 
always  extremely  neat.  His  manners 
were  those  of  an  accomplished  gentleman 
and  scholar.  There  are  four  portraits  of 
him  of  undoubted  authenticity*  Three  of 
tben  are  reproduced  by  l^erman.  The 
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first,  taken  at  the  age  of  forfy,  represents 
a  singularly  handsome  man,  with  long, 
dark  locks  flowing  to  the  shoulders.  One 
would  hardly  guess  his  age  at  more  than 
thirty.  The  second,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  when  his  domestic  troubles  were 
just  culminating,  bears  a  singular  like- 
ness to  the  portraits  of  Milton,  but  has  a 
pained  and  wearied  look.  The  long  hair 
is  still  dark ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  turned 
to  white.  Until  past  middle  age  his 
health  was  rather  delicate,  and  men- 
tion is  several  times  made  of  serious  ill- 
ness. Afler  he  had  passed  seventy-five 
he  appears  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  became  more  robust  than  ever 
before.  The  portrai  t  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  taken  by  Romney,  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  the  day,  should  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  likeness.  The  hair,  still 
long  and  abundant,  is  white,  but  the  face 
is  full,  the  forehead  unvrrinkled,  the  com- 
plexion fair  and  delicately  colored.  The 
form,  as  fkr  as  can  be  judged  in  the 
furred  pelisse,  is  rather  full.  One  would 
suppose  the  picture  to  represent  a  vigor- 
ous man  of  sixty.  The  fourth  picture  is 
said  to  have  been  sketched  three  years 
later,  while  Wesley  vras  preaching.  The 
figure  ii  bowed,  the  fiice  emaciated,  and 
bearing  the  marks  of  extreme  age. 

For  many  years  Wesley  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  noting  in  his  journal  or  letters  the 
condition  of  his  health.  In  1783  be  wrote : 
"I  have  this  day  lived  fourscore  years ; 
and,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  mine  eyes  are 
not  vraxed  diji,  and  what  little  strength 
of  body  or  mind  I  had  thirty  years  since, 
just  the  same  I  have  now."  In  1784  be 
vnrote :  **  When  I  was  young  I  had  weak 
eyes,  trembling  hands,  and  an  abundance 
of  infirmities ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of 
Qodf  I  have  outlived  them  all.  1  have  no 
infirmities  now  but  what  I  judge  insepa- 
rable from  flesh  and  blood."  In  1785: 
**'  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  a  little  out 
of  order  this  autumn ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  In  general,  my 
health  for  these  last  ten  years  has  been 
better  than  it  ever  was  for  ten  years  to- 
gether since  I  was  bom."  In  this  year 
occurs  the  first  intimation  of  failing  pow- 
er:  *'  I  find  by  an  increase  of  years  less 
activity;  I  walk  slower,  particularly  up 
hill ;  my  memory  is  not  so  quick ;  I  can- 
not read  so  well  by  candlelight.  But  I 
bless  God  all  my  other  powers  of  body 
«.d  mind  r««»m  ja«t^wl»t  th^«g^gle 
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In  1780,  on  his  eighty-Mtenth  birthday : 
*<  I  now  find  I  grow  old.  My  sight  is  de- 
cayed, 80  that  I  cannot  read  small  print 
unless  in  a  strong  light.  My  strength  is 
decayed,  so  that  I  walk  much  slower  than 
I  did  some  years  since.  My  memory  of 
names,  whether  of  peraons  or  phioes,  is 
decayed,  till  I  stop  a  little  to  recollect 
them."  In  1790,  January  1 :  ''  I  am  now 
an  old  man,  decayed  from  head  to  foot. 
My  eyes  are  dim ;  my  right  hand  shakes 
very  much  ;  my  mouth  is  dry  and  hot ;  I 
hare  a  lingering  fever  almost  eyery  day ; 
my  motion  is  weak  and  slow.  However, 
blessed  be  God,  I  do  not  slack  my  labor. 
I  can  preach  and  write  still.'*  And  on 
hb  birthday,  six  months  later:  *^This 
day  I  enter  my  eighty-eighth  year.  For 
aboTC  eighty-six  years  I  found  none  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  My  eyes  did  not 
wax  dim,  neither  was  my  natural  strength 
abated,  but  last  August  I  found  a  sudden 
change.  My  eyes  were  so  dim  that  no 
glasses  would  help  me.  My  strength 
likewise  quite  foriMok  me,  and  probably 
will  not  return  in  this  world.  But  I  feel 
no  pain  from  head  to  foot;  only  it  seems 
the  springs  of  nature  are  exhausted,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  will  sink  more  and 
more  till  the  weary  springs  of  life  stand 
still  at  last." 

On  October  17  of  this  year  he  rode 
sixty  miles  to  Rye,  and  preached  in  the 
eyening.  The  next  day  he  preached  his 
last  outdoor  sermon.  It  was  under  an 
ash-tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Winchel- 
sea.  The  tree  was  for  a  long  time  pro- 
tected by  the  ficar,  and  was  known  for 
and  wide  as  Wesley's  tree,  though  mu- 
tilated by  pilgrim  Methodists,  who  chop- 
ped and  lopped  it  to  secure  mementoes 
of  their  spiritual  father.  He  preached 
after  this  many  times  indoors.  At  Col- 
chester, among  his  auditors  was  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
whose  clever  *'  Diary  and  Reminiscences  " 
was  published  four  or  five  years  ago.  He 
writes :  *'  I  heard  John  Wesley  in  the 
great  round  meeting-house.  He  stood  in 
a  wide  pulpit,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held  him 
np  by  the  arm-pits.  His  feeble  voice  was 
barely  audible,  but  his  reverend  counte- 
nance, especially  his  long  white  locks, 
formed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
At  the  end  of  every  head  or  division  of 
his  discourse  he  finished  by  a  kind  of 
prajfer,  a  momentary  wish,  as  it  were, 
not  consbting  of  more  than  three  or  four 


words,  which  was  always  followed  by  a 
universal  buss.  Hb  discourse  was  short. 
After  the  last  prayer  he  rose  up  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  on  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, and  spoke  much  against  refusing 
to  join  with  any  congregation  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion.'*  In  the  follow- 
ing eight  days  he  preached  eleven  times 
in  six  diflforent  towns,  and  so  must  have 
travelled  many  miles.  In  thin  year  also, 
besides  editing  the  '*  Armiuian  Maga- 
sine,"  writing  hb  regular  six  sermons, 
and  many  other  articles,  he  publbhed  a 
revised  edition  of  hb  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  an  analysb  of  the 
several  books  and  chapters. 

On  Thursday,  February  34, 1791,  he  rose 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  mumiog,  and  rode 
eighteen  miles  to  vbit  a  magbtrate,  in 
whose  dining-room  he  preached.  Thbwas 
hb  last  sermon.  The  same  day  he  wrote 
his  last  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Wilber- 
force,  and  contains  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage:  *'  Unless  the  Divine  Providence  has 
raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius,  contrm 
mundum^  I  see  not  how  you  can  go 
through  your  glorious  enterprise  in  op- 
posing that  execrable  villainy  which  is 
the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and 
of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has  raised 
you  up  for  thb  very  thing,  you  will  be 
worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and 
devib ;  but  if  God  be  with  you,  who  can 
be  against  you  7  Are  all  of  them  together 
stronger  than  God?  Oh !  be  not  weary 
of  well-doing.  Go  on,  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  in  the  power  of  hb  might,  till 
even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that 
ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  before  it" 

He  returned  to  London  on  the  S5th, 
and  on  reaching  home  seemed  quite  un- 
well. The  96th  was  passed  mostly  in 
half-slumber.  On  the  S7th  he  seemed 
somewhat  better.  On  the  SSth  his  weak- 
ness increased,  and  hb  physician  wished 
for  further  assbtance.  ''  No,"  said  Wea- 
1^ ;  *'  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  will  have 
no  one  else. "  Most  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  sleep.  He  awoke  afler  a  restless  night, 
but  sang  the  hymn  *'  All  glory  be  to  God 
on  high,"  and  afler  awhile  said,  "  I'll 
get  up."  While  hb  friends  were  ar- 
ranging hb  clothes,  he  broke  out  into  th« 
hymn,  "  I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I'vo 
breath."  Soon,  utterly  exhausted,  bat 
full  of  happiness,  he  was  again  laid  upon 
hb  bed.  After  awhile  he  asked  about  the 
key  and  contents  of  hb  bureau ,  remarking, 
'*  I  would  have  all  things  ready  for  my  «» 
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eeoton.    Lei  me  be  buried  in  nothing  bat  for  fifteen  yean  his  oonstant  trayelling 

what  is  woollen,  and  let  my  corpse  be  car-  companion,  became  mouth-piece  for  all, 

ried  in  my  ooflm  into  the  chapel.'*    Dur-  burBting  into  the  triumphal  words  of  the 

ing  the  night  he  grew  momently  weaker ;  Psalmist,  **  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 

his  sight  &iled,  and  he  could  not  recog*  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting 

nize   the  features  of  those  who  stood  doors,  and  this  heir  of  glory  shall  come 

around.    *'  Who  are  these?"  he  asited.  in."    Before  the  last  words  had  passed 

"i^*,"  rq>lied  one  of  them,  ''we  are  his  lips,  Wesley  gathered  up  his  feet,  and 

oome  to  r^ice  with  yon ;  yon  are  going  without  a  sigl|  or  a  groan  passed  from 

to  reoeiTe  your  crown."    He  replied, '' It  the   here   to  the  hereafter.     All   then 

is  the  Lord*s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  raised  the  hymn,  *'  Waiting  to  receive 

in  oar  eyes."    During  the  night  he  re-  thy  spirit,"  and  then  they  knelt  down 

peated  soores  of  times  the  words  *'•  I'll  and  prayed  that  the  mantle  of  the  ascend* 

praise,  I'll  praise,"  but  could  go  no  fur-  ed  Elgah  might  rest  upon  his  followers, 
tber.    When  the  gray  morning  dawned       John  Wesley  died  at  about  ten  o'clock 

eleven  persons  stood  around  his  bed.    As  on  the  morning  of  March  9, 1791,  want- 

tlie  supreme  moment  approached,  Wesley  ing  about  four  months  of  having  com- 

said,  dearly  and  audibly,  ''  Farewell !  "  pleted  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
his  last  word  on  earth.    Joseph  Bradford,  Alfrid  H.  Quirnsit. 


A  QUESTION. 

\\T  HAT  if  your  life  had  been  a  barren  thing— 
VV       Barren  of  all  that  made  it  good  and  wise. 
But  rich  in  all  that  fetters  the  free  soul. 
And  calm  before  the  worId*s  close  scrutinies? 

Think  if  one  day  upon  that  desert  waste 

A  great  light  fell,  and,  dauled  and  struck  blind. 
You  vrrapped  it  like  a  mantle  round  your  heart. 

Nor  asked  of  fate  what  follow'd  close  behind. 

Suppose  sometimes  it  glowed  clear,  warm,  and  bright. 

And  lifted  you  above  all  common  need ; 
Sometime  it  faded  pale,  and  won,  and  weak. 

And  of  your  toilsome  track  took  little  heed ; 

Whereat  you  gathered,  trembling  and  aftaid. 

The  treasures  of  your  life— all  that  vras  good— 
The  saored  trusts  kept  clean  ftt>m  alien  hands 

By  years  of  melancholy  solitude. 

And  cast  them  down— a  costly  giftr— to  stay 

But  for  a  little  time  the  lesftening  light, 
Dreading  so  much  the  purposeless,  dark  way, 

The  solemn,  diead  eternity  of  night. 

Think  if  the  bribe  were  powerless,  and  yon  lay 

Voiceless,  dethroned- no  refuge— none  to  save : 
Would  you  not  doubt  the  love  and  help  of  Heaven, 

And  ask  of  Barth  one  boon— naught  else— a  gravet 

Mast  B.  RiTm*    , 
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In  Two  Parts.—Part  First. 


THE  Tiew  from  the  terrace  at  Saint- 
€}ermain-en-Laye  is  immense  and 
famous.  Paris  lies  spread  before  yoa  in 
dusky  Tastness,  domed  and  fortified,  glit- 
tering here  and  there  through  her  light 
yapors,  and  girdled  with  her  silver  Seine. 
Behind  you  is  a  park  of  stately  symmetry, 
and  behind  that  a  forest,  where  you  may 
lounge  through  tarfy  avenues  and  light- 
checkered  glades,  and  quite  forget  that 
3'ou  are  within  half  an  hour  of  the  boule- 
Tards.  One  ailernoon,  however,  in  mid- 
spring,  some  five  years  ago,  a  young  man 
seated  on  the  terrace  had  chosen  not  to 
forget  it.  His  eyes  were  fixed  in  idle 
wistfulness  on  the  mighty  human  hive  be- 
fore him.  He  was  fond  of  rural  things, 
and  he  had  come  to  Saint-Germain  a  week 
before  to  meet  the  spring  half-way ;  but 
though  he  could  boast  of  a  six  months' 
acquaintance  with  the  great  city,  he 
never  looked  at  it  from  bis  present  stand- 
point without  a  feeling  of  painfully  un- 
satisfied curiosity.  Tliere  were  moments 
when  it  seemed  to  him  that  not  to  be 
there  just  then  was  to  miss  some  thrilling 
chapter  of  experience.  And  yet  hb  win- 
ter's experience  liad  been  rather  fruitless, 
and  he  had  closed  the  book  almost  with  a 
yawn.  Though  not  in  the  least  a  cynic, 
he  was  what  one  may  call  a  disappointed 
observer ;  and  he  never  chose  the  right- 
hand  road  without  beginning  to  susi>ect 
afler  an  hour  s  wayfaring  that  the  left 
would  have  been  the  interesting  one.  He 
now  had  a  dozen  minds  to  go  to  Paris 
for  the  evening,  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  Br6- 
bant,  and  to  repair  afterwards  to  the 
Gymnase  and  listen  to  the  latest  exposi- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  injured  husband. 
He  would  probably  have  risen  to  execute 
this  project,  if  be  had  not  observed  a  lit- 
tle girl  who,  wandering  along  the  ter- 
race, had  suddenly  stopped  short  and  be- 
gun to  gaze  at  him  with  round-eyed 
frankness.  For  a  moment  he  was  simply 
amused,  for  the  child*s  face  denoted  help- 
less wonderment ;  the  next  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised.  "  Why,  this  is  my  friend 
Maggie,'*  he  said ;  **  I  see  you  have  not 
forgotten  me.*' 


^S^^t  ftftor  a  short  parley,  was  in- 
duced to  seal  her  remembrance  with  a 
kiss.  Invited  then  to  explain  her  appear- 
ance at  Saint-Germain,  she  embarked  on 
a  recital  in  which  the  general,  according 
to  the  infontine  method,  was  so  &tally 
sacrificed  to  the  particular,  that  Long- 
more  looked  about  him  for  a  superior 
source  of  information.  He  found  it  in 
Maggie's  mamma,  who  was  seated  with 
another  lady  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
terrace ;  so,  taking  the  child  by  the  hand, 
he  led  her  back  to  her  companions. 

Maggie's  mamma  was  a  young  Ameri- 
can lady,  as  you  would  immediately  have 
perceived,  with  a  pretty  and  friendly  face 
and  an  expensive  spring  toilet.  She 
greeted  Longmore  with  surprised  cordial- 
ity, mentioned  his  name  to  her  friend, 
and  bade  him  bring  a  chair  and  sit  with 
them.  The  other  lady,  who,  though 
equally  young  and  perhaps  even  prettier, 
was  dressed  more  soberly,  remained  si- 
lent, stroking  the  hair  of  the  little  girl, 
whom  she  had  drawn  against  her  knee. 
She  had  never  heard  of  Longmore,  but  she 
now  perceived  that  her  companion  had 
crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  had  met  him 
afterwards  in  travelling,  and  (having  led 
her  husband  in  Wall  street)  was  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  various  small  services. 

Maggie's  mamma  turned  from  time  to 
time  and  smiled  at  her  friend  with  an  air 
of  invitation ;  the  hitter  smiled  back,  and 
continued  gracefully  to  say  nothing. 

For  ten  minutes  Longmore  felt  a  re- 
yival  of  interest  in  his  interlocutren^ ; 
then  (as  riddles  are  more  amusing  than 
commonplaces)  it  gave  way  to  curiosity 
about  her  friend.  His  eyes  wandered  ;  her 
volubility  was  less  suggestive  than  the 
latter*s  silence. 

The  stranger  was  perhaps  not  obyioosly 
a  beauty  nor  obviously  an  American,  but 
essentially  both,  on  a  closer  scrutiny. 
She  was  slight  and  fair,  and,  though  nat- 
urally pale,  delicately  flushed,  apparently 
with  recent  excitement.  What  chiefly 
struck  Longmore  in  her  face  was  tha 
union  of  a  pair  of  beautifully  gentle,  al- 
most heavy  gray  eyes,  with  a  laouth 
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pecaliarly  expressive  and  firm.  Her  fore- 
head was  a  trifle  more  expansive  than 
belongs  to  classic  types,  and  her  thick 
brown  hair  was  dressed  oat  of  the  fash- 
ion, which  was  just  then  very  ugly.  Her 
throat  and  bust  were  slender,  but  all  the 
inore  in  harmony  with  certain  rapid, 
eharming  movements  of  the  head,  which 
she  had  a  way  of  throwing  back  every 
now  and  then,  with  an  air  of  attention 
and  a  sidelong  glance  from  her  dove-like 
eyes.  She  seemed  at  once  alert  and  indif- 
ferent, contemplative  and  restless ;  and 
liongmore  very  soon  discovered  that  if 
she  was  not  a  brilliant  beauQr,  she  was 
at  least  an  extremely  interesting  one. 
This  very  impression  made  him  magnan- 
Imoos.  He  perceived  that  he  had  inter- 
rupted a  confidential  conversation,  and  he 
judged  it  discreet  to  withdraw,  having 
first  learned  from  Maggie's  mamma — Mrs. 
Draper— that  she  was  to  take  the  six 
o'clock  train  back  to  Paris.  He  promised 
to  meet  her  at  the  station. 

He  kept  his  appointment,  and  Mrs. 
Draper  arrived  betimes,  accompanied  by 
her  friend.  The  latter,  however,  made 
her  farewells  at  the  door  and  drove  away 
again,  giving  Longmore  time  only  to  raise 
his  hat.  *'  Who  is  she  ?  "  he  asked  with 
yisible  ardor,  as  he  brought  Mrs.  Draper 
her  tickets. 

*'  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  the 
Hdtel  de  TEmpire,"  she  answered,  *'  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  her."  The  force 
of  thLs  offer  in  making  him  punctual  at 
the  Hdtel  de  T  Empire  Longmore  dou'bt- 
leas  never  exactly  measured ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  well  that  he  did  not,  for  he  found 
his  friend,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing Paris,  so  distracted  by  procrastinating 
milliners  and  peijured  Ungeres  that  she 
had  no  wits  lefb  for  disinterested  narra- 
tive. ''You  must  find  Saint-Germain 
dreadfully  dull,"  she  said,  as  he  was  go- 
ing. *'  Why  won't  you  come  vnth  me  to 
Lundon?" 

'*  Introduce  me  to  Mme.  de  Mauves," 
he  answered,  **  and  Saint-Germain  will 
satisfy  me."  All  he  had  learned  was  the 
lady's  name  and  residence. 

"  Ah  !  she,  poor  woman  !  will  not  make 
Saint-Germain  cheerful  for  yon.  She's 
Tcry  unhappy." 

Longmore's  further  inquiries  were  ar- 
rested by  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady 
with  a  bandbox ;  but  he  went  away  with 
the  promise  of  a  note  of  introduction,  to 


be  immediately  despatched  to  him  at 
Saint-Germain. 

He  waited  a  week,  but  the  note  never 
came ;  and  he  declared  that  it  was  not  for 
Mrs.  Draper  to  complain  of  her  milliner's 
treachery.  He  lounged  on  the  terrace 
and  walked  in  the  forest,  studied  suburban 
street  life,  and  made  a  languid  attempt  to 
investigate  the  records  of  the  court  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts;  but  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  wondering  where  Mme.  de  Mauves 
lived,  and  whether  she  never  walked  on 
the  terrace;  sometimes,  he  finally  dis- 
covered, for  one  afternoon  toward  dusk 
he  perceived  her  leaning  against  the  par- 
apet, alone.  In  his  momentary  hesitation 
to  approach  her,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  almost  a  shade  of  trepidation. 
But  his  curiosity  was  not  diminished  by 
the  consciousness  of  this  result  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  acquaintance.  She 
•  immediately  recognixed  him  on  his  draw- 
ing near,  with  the  manner  of  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  encounter  a  confusing 
variety  of  faces.  Her  dress,  her  expres- 
sion, were  the  same  as  before ;  her  charm 
was  there,  like  that  of  sweet  music  on  a 
second  hearing.  She  soon  made  otnver- 
sation  easy  by  asking  him  for  news  of 
Mrs.  Draper.  Longmore  told  her  that  he 
was  daily  expecting  news,  and,  after  a 
pause,  mentioned  the  promised  note  of 
introduction. 

*'It  seems  less  necessary  now,"  he 
said—*'  for  me,  at  least  But  for  yon— I 
should  have  liked  you  to  know  the  flat- 
tering things  Mrs.  Draper  would  proba- 
bly have  said  about  me." 

**  If  it  arrives  at  last,"  she  answered, 
"  you  must  come  and  see  me  and  bring 
it.  If  it  doesn't,  you  must  come  without 
it." 

Then  as  she  continued  to  linger,  in 
spite  of  the  thickening  twilight,  she  ex- 
plained that  she  was  waiting  for  her  bus* 
band,  who  was  to  arrive  in  the  train 
from  Paris,  and  who  often  passed  along 
the  terrace  on  his  way  home.  Longmore 
well  remembered  that  Mrs.  Draper  had 
pronounced  her  unhappy,  and  he  found 
it  convenient  to  suppose  that  this  same 
husband  made  her  so.  Edified  by  his  six 
months  in  Paris—**  What  cIhc  is  possi- 
ble," he  asked  himself,  '*  for  a  neat 
American  girl  who  marries  an  unclean 
Frenchman?" 

But  this  tender  expectancy  of  her  lord's 
return  undermined  his  hypothesis,  and 
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ii  reoeiyed  a  farther  check  from  the  gen- 
tle eagerness  with  which  she  tamed  and 
greeted  an  approaching  figure.  Long- 
more  heheld  in  the  fading  light  a  stoatish 
gentleman,  on  the  fiiir  side  of  forty,  in  a 
high  light  hat,  whose  coantenanoe,  in- 
distinct against  the  sky,  was  adorned  hy 
a  fiintastically  pointed  moastaohe.  M.  de 
Mau?es  sainted  his  wife  with  pnnctilioas 
gallantry,  and,  having  bowed  to  Long- 
more,  asked  her  sereral  qaestions  in 
French.  Before  taking  his  proflered  arm 
to  walk  to  their  carriage,  which  was  in 
waiting  at  the  terrace  gate,  she  intro- 
duced our  hero  as  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Draper, 
and  a  fellow  countryman,  whom  she  hoped 
to  see  at  home.  M.  de  MauTcs  respond- 
ed briefly,  but  cif  illy,  in  Tery  &ir  £ng- 
lish,  and  led  his  wife  away. 

Longmore  watched  him  as  he  went, 
twisting  his  picturesque  moustache,  with 
a  feeling  of  irritation  which  he  certainly 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
The  only  oonceivable  cause  was  the  light 
which  M.  de  Mauves's  good  English  cast 
upon  his  own  bad  French.  For  reasons 
infolved  apparently  in  the  very  structure 
of  his  being,  Longmore  found  himself 
unable  to  speak  the  language  tolerably. 
He  admired  and  eiyoyed  it,  but  the  yery 
genius  of  awkwardness  controlled  his 
phraseology.  But  he  reflected  with  sat- 
isfi&ction  that  Mme.  de  Mauyes  and  he  had 
a  common  idiom,  and  his  yeziition  was 
effectually  dispelled  by  his  finding  on  his 
tabid  that  eyening  a  letter  fh>m  Mrs. 
Draper.  It  enclosed  a  short,  formal  mis- 
sive to  Mme.  de  Mauves,  but  the  epistle 
itself  was  copious  and  confidential.  She 
had  deferred  writing  till  she  reached 
London,  where  for  a  week,  of  course,  she 
had  found  other  amusements. 

**  I  think  it  is  these  distracting  Eng- 
lish women,''  she  wrote,  '*  with  their 
green  barege  gowns  and  their  white 
stitched  boots,  who  have  reminded  me  in 
self-defence  of  my  graceful  friend  at  Saint- 
Qermain  and  my  promise  to  introduce  you 
to  her.  I  belieye  I  told  you  that  she  yras 
nnhappy,  and  I  wondered  afterwards 
whether  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  confidence.  But  yon  would 
have  found  it  out  for  yourself,  and  be- 
sides, she  told  me  no  secrets.  She  de- 
clared she  was  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  world,  and  then,  poor  thing,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  I  prayed  to  be  de- 
livered from  such  happiness.    It's  the 


miserable  story  of  an  American  girl,  bom 
to  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  toy,  marry- 
ing a  profligate  Frenchman,  who  believes 
that  a  woman  must  be  one  or  the  other. 
The  siilieett  American  woman  is  too  good 
for  the  best  foreigner,  and  the  poorest 
of  us  have  moral   needs  a  Frenchman 
can't  appreciate.    She  ms  romantic  and 
wilful,  and  thought  Americans  were  vul- 
gar.    Matrimonial   felicity  perhaps    is 
vulgar ;  but  I  think  nowadays  she  wishes 
she  were  a  little  less  elegant    M.  de 
Mauves  cared,  of  course,  for  nothing  but 
her  money,  which  he's  spending  royally 
on  his  menus  pJaisirs,    I  hope  you  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  I  pay  you  when  I 
recommend  you  to  go  and  *  console  an  un- 
happy wife.'    I  have  never  given  a  man 
such  a  proof  of  esteem,  and  if  yon  were 
to  disappoint  me  I  should  renounce  the 
world.    Prove  to  Mme.  de  Bianves  that 
an  American  friend  may  mingle  admira- 
tion and  reflect  better  than  a  French 
husband.    She  avoids  society  and  lives 
quite  alone,  seeing  no  one  but  a  horrible 
French  sister-in-law.    Do  let   me  hear 
that  you  have  drawn  some  of  the  sadneas 
from  that  desperate  smile  of  hers.    Make 
her  smile  with  a  good  conscience." 

These  sealous  admonitions  left  Long^ 
more  slightly  disturbed.  He  found  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  a  domestic  tragedy, 
from  which  he  instinctivdy  recoiled.  I\> 
call  upon  Mme.  de  Mauves,  with  his  pres- 
ent knowledge,  seemed  a  sort  of  fishing  in 
troubled  vraters.  He  was  a  modest  man, 
and  yet  he  asked  himself  whether  the  ef- 
fect of  his  attentions  might  not  be  to  add 
to  her  burden.  A  fiattering  sense  of  un- 
wonted opportunity,  however,  made  him, 
vrith  the  lapse  of  time,  more  confident-^ 
possibly  more  reckless.  It  seemed  a  very 
inspiring  idea  to  draw  the  sadness  from 
hisfauroountr3rwoman*s  smile,  and  at  leMt 
he  hoped  to  persuade  her  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  agreeable  American, 
He  inmiediately  called  upon  her. 


n. 

Shb  had  been  placed  for  her  edncatioOt 
twelve  years  before,  in  a  Parisian  oun- 
vent,  by  a  widowed  mamma,  fonder  of 
Homburg  and  Nice  than  of  letting  out 
tucks  in  the  frocks  of  a  vigorously  grow- 
ing daughter.  Here,  besides  various  ele- 
gant accomplishment*— the  art  of  weuw 
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iDg  a  train,  of  oompoaing  a  boaqaet,  of 
piwentiDg  a  cap  of  taa^ahs  acquired  a 
eertain  tarn  of  the  imagination  which 
ought  hare  pasMd  for  a  sign  of  preco- 
cious woridlinesB.  She  dreamed  of  mar- 
Tying  a  title— not  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  herself  called  Mme.  la  Vioom- 
tesse  (for  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
ahoold  nerer  greatly  care),  but  becaose 
she  had  a  romantic  belief  that  the  beat 
birth  is  the  guarantee  of  an  ideal  delicacj 
of  feeling.  Romances  are  rarely  shaped 
in  such  perfect  good  fiuth,  and  Bnphe- 
mia*8  excuse  wss  in  the  radical  puri^  of 
ber  imagination.  She  was  utterly  incor- 
raptible,  and  she  cherished  this  pemi- 
eious  conceit  as  if  it  had  been  a  dogma  re- 
Tealed  by  a  white-winged  angel.  BTen 
aller  experience  had  given  her  a  hundred 
rade  hints,  she  found  it  easier  to  beliete 
in  &ble6.  when  they  had  a  certain  noble- 
iMflB  of  meaning,  than  in  well-attested 
bat  sordid  fiicts.  She  belicTed  that  a 
gentleman  with  a  long  pedigree  must  be 
of  necessity  a  yeiy  fine  fellow,  and  that 
the  consciousness  of  a  picturesque  fiunily 
tradition  imparts  an  exquisite  tone  to  the 
character.  NobUsse  diige^  she  thought, 
as  regards  yourself,  and  insures,  as  re- 
gards your  wife.  She  had  never  spoken 
to  a  nobleman  in  her  life,  and  these  con- 
▼ictions  were  but  a  matter  of  transcendent 
theory.  They  were  the  fruit,  in  part,  of 
the  perusal  of  Tarious  ultramontane 
works  of  fiction-— the  only  ones  admitted 
to  the  convent  library — in  which  the 
hero  was  always  a  legitimist  vioomte  who 
fought  duels  by  the  dosen,  but  went  twice 
a  month  to  confession ;  and  in  part  of  the 
perfumed  gossip  of  her  companions,  many 
of  them  JEiZsf  de  hmU  Heu,  who  in  the  con- 
rent  gardens,  after  Sundays  at  home,  de- 
picted their  brothers  and  cousins  as  Prince 
CharmingB  and  young  Paladins.  Euphe- 
mia  listened  and  said  nothing;  she 
ahroaded  her  visions  of  matrimony  under 
a  coronet  in  religious  mystery.  She  was 
not  of  that  type  of  young  lady  who  is  ea- 
sily induced  to  declare  that  her  husband 
must  be  six  feet  high  and  a  little  near- 
aigfated,  part  his  hair  in  the  middle,*  and 
haTe  amber  lights  m  hb  beard.  T6  her 
oompanions  she  seeoMd  to  have  a  very 
pallid  fiuicy ;  and  even  the  &ct  that  she 
was  a  sprig  of  the  transatlantic  democra- 
cy never  sufliciently  explained  her  apathy 
on  soeial  questions.  She  had  a  mental 
image  of  that  son  of  the  Cnuaders  who 


was  to  suffnr  her  to  adore  him,  bat  like 
many  an  artist  who  has  produced  a  mas- 
terpiece of  idealisation,  she  shrank  from 
exposing  it  to  public  criticism.  It  vras 
the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  rather  ngly 
than  handsome,  and  rather  poor  than 
rich.  But  his  ugliness  was  to  be  nobly 
expressive,  and  his  poverty  delicately 
proud.  Euphemia  had  a  finrtune  of  her 
own,  which,  at  the  proper  time,  after  fix- 
ing on  her  in  eloquent  silence  those  fine 
eyes  which  were  to  soften  the  feudal  se- 
verity of  his  visage,  he  was  to  accept  with 
a  world  of  stifled  protestations.  One  con- 
dition alone  she  vras  to  make— that  his 
blood  should  be  of  the  very  finest  strain. 
On  this  she  would  stake  her  happiness. 

It  so  chanced  that  circumstances  were 
to  give  convincing  color  to  this  primitive 
logic. 

Though  little  of  a  talker,  Euphemia 
vras  an  ardent  listens,  and  there  were 
moments  when  she  fairly  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  Mile.  Marie  de  Mauves.  Her  in- 
timacy with  this  chosen  schoolmate  vras, 
like  most  intimacies,  based  on  their 
points  of  dilforenoe.  Mile,  de  Mauves 
was  very  positive,  very  shrewd,  very 
ironical,  very  French— everything  that 
Euphemia  felt  herself  unpardonable  in 
not  being.  During  her  Sundays  en  vilh 
she  had  examined  the  world  and  judged 
it,  and  she  imparted  her  impressions  to 
our  attentive  heroine  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  skepticism. 
She  was  moreover  a  handsome  azid  well* 
grown  person,  on  whom  Euphemia's  rib- 
bons and  trinkets  had  a  trick  of  looking 
better  than  on  their  slender  prq>rietresB. 
She  had,  finally,  the  supreme  merit  of 
being  a  rigorous  example  of  the  virtue  of 
exalted  birth,  having  as  she  did  ances- 
tors honorably  mentioned  by  Joinville 
and  Commines,  and  a  stately  grand- 
mother with  a  hooked  nose,  who  came 
np  with  her  after  the  holidays  from  a 
Teritable  castel  in  Anvergne.  It  seemed 
to  Euphemia  that  these  attributes  made 
her  firiend  more  at  home  in  the  world 
than  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  even 
the  most  prosperous  grocer.  A  certain 
aristocratic  impudence  Mile,  de  Biauves 
abundantly  posMssed,  and  ber  raids 
among  her  friend's  finery  were  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  her  baronial  ancestors 
in  the  twelfth  century— a  spirit  which 
Euphemia  considered  but  a  large  wny 
of  nndentanding  friendship— a  freedo^ 
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from  small  deference  to  the  world's  opin- 
ions which  would  sooner  or  later  jus- 
tify itself  in  acts  of  surprising  magna- 
nimity. Mile,  de  Mauves  perhaps  en- 
Joyed  but  slightly  that  easy  attitude 
toward  society  which  Euphemia  envied 
her.  She  proved  herself  later  in  life  such 
an  accomplished  schemer  that  her  sense 
of  having  further  heights  to  scale  must 
have  awakened  early.  Our  heroine's 
ribbons  and  trinkets  had  much  to  do 
with  the  other's  sisterly  patronage,  and 
her  appealing  pliancy  of  character  even 
more ;  but  the  concluding  motive  of 
Marie's  writing  to  her  grandmamma  to 
invite  Euphemia  for  a  three  weeks'  holi- 
day to  the  castel  in  Auvergne,  involved 
altogether  superior  considerations.  Mile, 
de  Mauves  was  indeed  at  this  time  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  presumably  capable 
of  general  views;  and  Euphemia,  who 
was  hardly  less,  was  a  Tery  well-grown 
sutg'ect  for  experiment,  besides  being 
pretty  enough  almost  to  pre-assure  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
Euphemia's  aspirations  that  the  castel 
was  not  a  shock  to  her  faith.  It  was 
neither  a  cheerful  nor  a  luxurious  abode, 
but  the  young  girl  found  it  as  delightful 
as  a  play.  It  had  battered  towers  and 
an  empty  moat,  a  rusty  drawbridge  and 
a  court  paved  with  crooked,  grass-grown 
slabs,  over  which  the  antique  coach- 
wheels  of  the  old  lady  with  the  hooked 
nose  seemed  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Euphemia  was  not 
frightened  out  of  her  dream ;  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  assume  the  consist- 
ency of  a  flattering  presentiment.  She 
had  a  taste  for  old  servants,  old  anec- 
dotes, old  furniture,  faded  household 
colors,  and  sweetly  stale  odors— musty 
treasures  in  which  the  Chateau  de  Mauves 
abounded.  She  made  a  dosen  sketches 
in  water-colors,  afler  her  conventual  pat- 
tern ;  but  sentimentally,  as  one  may  say, 
she  was  forever  sketching  with  a  freer 
hand. 

Old  Mme.  de  Mauyes  had  nothing 
severe  but  her  nose,  and  she  seemed  to 
Euphemia,  as  indeed  she  was,  a  graciously 
venerable  relic  of  a  historic  order  of 
things.  She  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
young  American,  who  was  ready  to  sit 
all  day  at  her  feet  and  listen  to  anecdotes 
of  the  bon  temps  and  quotations  from  the 
family  chronicles.  Mme.  de  Mauves  was 
a  very  honest  old  woman,  and  uttered 


her  thoughts  with  antiqne  plainness. 
One  day,  after  pushing  back  Euphemia's 
shining  locks  and  blinking  at  her  with 
some  tenderness  from  under  her  specta- 
cles, she  declared,  with  ,an  energetic  shake 
of  the  head,  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  her.  And  in  answer  to  the 
young  girl's  startled  blush — **  I  should 
like  to  advise  you,"  she  said,  *'  but  you 
seem  to  me  so  all  of  a  piece  that  I  am 
afraid  that  if  I  advise  you,  I  shall  spoil 
you.  It's  easy  to  see  that  you're  not  one 
of  us.  I  don't  know  whether  you're  bet- 
ter, but  you  seem  to  me  to  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  your  own  young  spirit,  rather 
than  to  the  voice  from  behind  the  confes- 
sional or  to  the  whisper  of  opportunity. 
Young  girls,  in  my  day,  when  tliey  were 
stupid,  were  very  docile,  but  when  they 
were  clever,  were  very  sly.  You're 
clever  enough,  I  imagine,  and  yet  if  I 
guessed  all  your  secrets  at  this  moment, 
U  there  one  I  should  have  to  frown  at  ? 
I  can  tell  you  a  wickeder  one  than  any 
you  have  discovered  for  yourself.  If  you 
expect  to  live  in  France,  and  you  want  to 
be  happy,  don't  listen  too  bard  to  that 
little  voice  I  just  spoke  of—-the  voice  thai 
is  neither  the  curb's  nor  the  world's. 
You'll  fancy  it  saying  things  that  it  won'fe 
help  your  case  to  hear.  They'll  make 
you  sad,  and  when  you're  sad  you'll 
grow  plain,  and  when  you're  plain  you'll 
grow  bitter,  and  when  you're  bitter  you'll 
be  very  disagreeable.  I  was  brought  up 
to  think  that  a  woman's  first  duty  was  to 
please,  and  the  happiest  women  I've 
known  have  been  the  ones  who  performed 
this  duty  finithfully.  As  you're  not  a 
Catholic,  I  suppose  you  can't  be  a  tUvote  ; 
and  if  you  don't  take  life  as  a  fifty  years' 
mass,  the  only  way  to  take  it  is  as  a  game 
of  skill.  Listen  :  not  to  lose,  you  must — 
I  don't  say  cheat,  but  don't  be  too  sure 
your  neighbor  won't,  and  don't  be  shock- 
ed out  of  your  self-possession  if  he  does. 
Don't  lose,  my  dear ;  I  beseech  you,  don't 
lose.  Be  neither  suspicious  nor  creda- 
lous ;  but  if  yon  find  your  neighbor  peep- 
ing, don't  cry  out,  but  very  politely  wait 
your  own  chance.  I've  had  my  revanche 
more  than  once  in  my  day,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  the  sweetest  I  could  take  against 
life  as  a  whole  would  be  to  have  your 
blessed  innocence  profit  by  my  expe- 
rience." 

This  was  rather  awful  advice,  but  Eu- 
phemia understood  it  too  l('^f4)~^5f^^' 
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edified  or  frightened.  She  sat  listening 
to  it  very  much  as  she  wuald  have  listen- 
ed to  the  speeches  of  an  old  lady  in  a 
comedy,  whose  diction  should  picturesque- 
ly correspond  to  the  pattern  of  her  man- 
tilla and  the  feshion  of  her  headdress. 
Her  indifference  was  douhly  dangerous, 
for  Mme.  de  Mauves  spoke  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  coming  events,  and  her  words  were 
the  result  of  a  somewhat  troubled  con- 
science—a conscience  which  told  her  at 
ODoe  that  Eupbemia  was  too  tender  a  vic- 
tim to  be  sacrificed  to  an  ambition,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  her  house  vras  too 
precioos  a.  heritage  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
scrapie.  The  prosperity  in  question  bad 
suffered  repeated  and  grievous  breaclies, 
and  the  house  De  Mauves  had  been  per- 
Taded  by  the  cold  comfort  of  an  estab- 
lishment in  which  people  were  obliged  to 
balance  dinner-table  allusions  to  feudal 
masters  against  the  absence  of  side  dishes ; 
a  state  of  things  the  more  regrettable  as 
the  fiimily  was  now  mainly  represented 
by  a  gentleman  whose  appetite  was  large, 
and  who  justly  maintained  that  its  histor- 
ic glories  were  not  established  by  nnder- 
fi^d  heroes. 

Three  days  afler  Euphemia's  arrival, 
Richard  de  Mauves  came  down  from  Paris 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  grandmother, 
and  treated  our  heroine  to  her  first  en- 
coanter  with  a  vicomte  in  the  flesh.  On 
coming  in  he  kissed  his  grandmother^s 
hand,  with  a  smile  which  caused  her  to 
draw  it  away  with  dignity,  and  set  £u- 
phemia,  who  was  standing  by,  wondering 
what  had  happened  between  them.  Her 
unanswered  wonder  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  life  of  bitter  perplexity,  but  the 
reader  is  free  to  know  that  the  smile  of 
M.  de  Mauves  was  a  reply  to  a  certain 
postscript  aflixed  by  the  old  lady  to  a  let- 
ter promptly  addressed  to  him  by  her 
granddaughter,  after  Eupbemia  had  been 
admitted  to  justify  the  latter*s  promises. 
Mile,  de  Mauves  brought  her  letter  to 
her  grandmother  for  approval,  but  ob- 
tained no  more  than  vras  expressed  in  a 
frigid  nod.  The  old  lady  watched  her 
with  a  sombre  glance  as  she  proceeded  to 
seal  the  letter,  and  suddenly  bade  her 
<^>en  it  again  and  bring  her  a  pen. 

''Tour  sister^s  flatteries  are  all  non- 
s»ise,"  she  wrote ;  *'  the  young  lady  is  far 
too  good  for  yon,  mauvais  sifjet.  If  you 
have  a  conscience  you'll  not  come  and 
take  possession  of  an  angel  of  innocence.*' 


The  young  girl,  who  had  read  these 
lines,  made  up  a  little  fiskce  as  she  redi- 
rected the  letter ;  but  she  laid  down  her 
pen  with  a  coniidont  nod,  which  might 
have  seemed  to  mean  that,  to  the  best  of 
her  belief,  her  brother  had  not  a  con- 
science. 

"  If  you  meant  what  you  said,"  the 
young  man  whispered  to  his  grandmoth- 
er on  the  first  opportunity,  ''  it  would 
have  been  simpler  not  to  let  her  send  the 
letter.'' 

It  was  perhaps  because  she  vras  wound- 
ed by  this  cynical  insinuation,  that  Mme. 
de  Mauves  remained  in  her  own  apartment 
during  a  greater  part  of  Euphemia's  stay, 
so  that  the  latter's  angelic  innocence  was 
left  entirely  to  the  vicomte 's  mercy.  It 
suffered  no  worse  mischance,  however, 
than  to  be  prompted  to  intenser  commu- 
nion with  itself.  M.  de  Mauves  was  the 
hero  of  the  young  girl's  romance  made 
real,  and  so  completely  accordant  with 
this  creature  of  her  imagination,  that  she 
felt  afraid  of  him,  very  much  as  she  would 
have  been  of  a  supernatural  apparition. 
He  was  thirty-five  years  old— young 
enough  to  suggest  possibilities  of  ardent 
activity,  and  old  enough  to  have  formed 
opinions  which  a  simple  woman  might 
deem  it  an  intellectual  privilege  to  listen 
to.  He  was  perhaps  a  trifle  handsomer 
than  Euphemia's  rather  grim.  Quixotic 
ideal,  but  a  very  few  days  reconciled  her 
to  his  good  looks,  as  they  would  have  re- 
conciled her  to  his  ugliness.  He  was 
quiet,  grave,  and  eminently  distinguish- 
ed. He  spoke  little,  but  his  speeches, 
without  being  sententious,  had  a  certain 
nobleness  of  tone  which  caused  them  to 
reecho  in  the  young  girl's  ears  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  He  paid  her  very  little  direct 
attention,  but  his  chance  words — if  he 
only  asked  her  if  she  objected  to  his  cigar- 
ette—were accompanied  by  a  smile  of  ex- 
traordinary kindness. 

It  happened  that  shortly  afler  his  arri- 
val, riding  an  unruly  horse,  which  Eu- 
pbemia with  shy  admiration  had  watch- 
ed him  mount  in  the  cattle  yard,  he  was 
thrown  with  a  violence  which,  without 
disparaging  his  skill,  made  him  for  a  fort- 
night an  interesting  invalid,  lounging  in 
the  library  vrith  a  bandaged  knee.  To  be- 
guile his  confinement,  Eupbemia  was  re- 
peatedly induced  to  sing  to  him,  which 
she  did  with  a  little  natural  tremor  in  her 
voice,  which  might  have  passedior  an^-i 
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quisite  refinement  of  art.  He  neyer  over- 
whelmed  her  with  oomplimeote,  but  be 
listened  with  anwandering  attention,  re- 
membered all  her  melodies,  and  sat  ham- 
ming them  to  himself.  While  his  im- 
prisonment lasted,  indeed,  he  passed  hours 
in  her  company,  and  made  her  feel  not  un- 
like some  unfriended  artist  who  has  sud- 
denly gained  the  opportunity  to  deyote  a 
fortnight  to  the  study  of  a  great  model. 
Euphemia  studied  with  noiseless  dili- 
gence what  she  supposed  to  be  the  **  char- 
acter *'  of  M.  de  MauTcs,  and  the  more 
she  looked  the  more  fine  lights  and  shades 
she  seemed  to  behold  in  this  masterpiece 
of  nature.  M.  de  MauTCs's  character 
indeed,  whether  from  a  sense  of  being 
generously  scrutinized,  or  for  reasons 
which  bid  graceful  defiance  to  analysis, 
bad  never  been  so  amiable ;  it  seemed  re- 
ally to  reflect  the  purity  of  Euphemia's 
interpretation  of  it  There  had  been 
nothing  especially  to  admire  in  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  left  Paris — a  hard 
determination  to  marry  a  young  girl 
whose  charms  might  or  might  not  justi- 
fy his  sister's  account  of  them,  but  who 
was  mistress,  at  the  worst,  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  He  had 
not  counted  out  sentiment ;  if  she  pleased 
him,  so  much  the  bettet ;  but  he  had  left 
a  meagre  margin  for  it,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  admitted  that  so  excellent  a 
match  could  be  improved  by  it.  He  was 
a  placid  skeptic,  and  it  was  a  singular  &te 
for  a  man  who  believed  in  nothing  to  be 
so  tenderly  believed  in.  What  his  origi- 
nal faith  had  been  he  could  hardly  have 
told  you;  for  as  he  came  back  to  his 
childhood's  home  to  mend  his  fortunes  by 
pretending  to  fall  in  love,  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly perverted  creature,  and  overlaid 
with  more  corruptions  than  a  summer 
day's  questioning  of  his  oonscience  would 
have  released  him  from.  Ten  years'  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  which  a  bureau  full  of 
unpaid  bills  was  all  he  had  to  show  for, 
had  pretty  well  stifled  the  natural  lad, 
whose  violent  will  and  generous  temper 
might  have  been  shaped  by  other  circum- 
stances to  a  result  which  a  romantic  ima- 
gination might  fiurly  accept  as  a  late- 
)looming  flower  of  hereditary  honor, 
fhe  Baron's  violence  had  been  subdued, 
ind  he  had  learned  to  be  irreproachably 
)oUte ;  but  he  had  lost  the  edge  of  his 
generosity,  and  his  politeness,  which  in 
the  long  run  society  paid  for,  was  hardly 


more  than  a  form  of  luxurious  egotism, 
like  his  fondness  for  cambric  bandker- 
chiefe,  lavender  gloves,  and  other  fop* 
peries  by  which  shopkeepers  remained  out 
of  pocket.  In  after  years  he  was  terribly 
polite  to  his  wife.  He  had  formed  him- 
self, as  the  phrase  was,  and  the  form  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  the  society  into  which 
his  birth  and  his  tastes  introduced  him 
was  marked  by  some  peculiar  features. 
That  which  mainly  concerns  us  is  its  clas- 
sification of  the  fairer  half  of  humanity 
as  objects  not  essentially  different — say 
from  the  light  gloves  one  soils  in  an  even- 
ing ahd  throws  away .  To  do  M .  de  Mau  ves 
justice,  he  hod  in  the  course  of  time  en- 
countered such  plentiful  evidence  of  this 
pliant,  glove-like  quality  in  the  feminine 
character,  that  idealism  naturally  seemed 
to  him  a  losing  game. 

Euphemia,  as  he  lay  on  his  sofa,  seem- 
ed by  no  means  a  refutation ;  she  simply 
reminded  him  that  very  young  women  are 
generally  innocent,  and  that  this,  on  the 
whole,  was  the  most  charming  stage  of 
their  development.  Her  innocence  in- 
spired him  with  profound  respect,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  shortly  became 
her  husband  it  would  be  exposed  to  a  dan- 
ger the  leas.  Old  Mme.  de  Mauves,  who 
flattered  herself  that  in  this  whole  matter 
she  vras  being  laudably  rigid,  might  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  his  gallant  coanid- 
eration.  For  a  fortnight  the  Baron  was 
almost  a  blushing  boy  again.  He  watch- 
ed from  behind  the  ''Figaro,"  and  ad- 
mired, and  held  his  tongue.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  disposed  toward  a  flirtation ; 
he  had  no  desire  to  trouble  the  waters  he 
proposed  to  transfuse  into  the  golden  cup 
of  matrimony.  Sometimes  a  word,  a  look, 
a  movement  of  Euphemia's,  gave  him  the 
oddest  sense  of  being,  or  of  seeming  at 
least,  almost  bashful ;  for  she  had  a  way 
of  not  dropping  her  eyes,  according  to  the 
mysterious  virginal  mechanism,  of  nut 
fluttering  out  of  the  room  when  she  found 
him  there  alone,  of  treating  him  rather  as 
a  benignant  than  as  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence—a  radiant  frankness  of  demeanor, 
in  fine,  in  spite  of  an  evident  natural  re- 
serve, which  it  seemed  equally  graceless 
not  to  make  the  subject  of  a  compliment 
and  indelicate  not  to  take  for  granted.  In 
this  way  there  was  vrrought  in  the  Bar- 
on's mind  a  vague,  unwonted  reeonanco 
of  soft  impressions,  as  we  may  call  it, 
which  indicated  the  transformation   of 
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"  Bentimeiifc  "  from  a  oontingency  into  a 
laet.  His  imagination  eiyoyed  it;  be 
was  Tory  fond  of  music,  and  this  remind- 
ed him  of  some  of  the  best  be  bad  erer 
beard.  In  spite  of  the  bore  of  being  laid 
op  with  a  lame  knee,  be  was  in  a  better 
hamor  than  be  had  known  for  months ; 
be  lay  smoking  cigarettes  and  listening 
to  the  nightingales,  with  the  oomfortable 
smile  of  one  of  his  oountry  neighbors 
whose  big  ox  should  haTe  taken  the  prise 
at  a  fiiir.  ETery  now  and  then,  with  an 
impatient  so^icion  of  the  resemblance, 
be  declared  that  be  was  pitifully  biie; 
bat  he  was  under  a  charm  which  brared 
eren  the  supreme  penalty  of  seeming  ri- 
diculous. One  morning  be  had  half  an 
boar*s  tiU-h-Ute  with  bis  grandmother's 
confessor,  a  soft-Toioed  old  abb^,  whom 
for  reasons  of  her  own  Mme.  de  MauTes 
had  suddenly  summoned,  and  had  left 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  while  she 
rearranged  her  curls.  His  rererence,  go- 
ing up  to  the  old  lady,  assured  her  that 
M.  le  Baron  was  in  a  most  edifying  state 
of  mind,  and  a  promising  sutject  for  the 
operation  of  grace.  This  was  a  pious  in- 
terpretation ot  the  Baron's  momentary 
good-humor.  He  bad  always  laiily  won- 
dered what  priests  were  good  for,  and  he 
now  remembered,  with  a  sense  of  especial 
oUigation  to  the  abb^,  that  they  were  ez- 
eellent  for  marrying  people. 

A  day  or  two  afler  this  he  left  off  bis 
bandages,  and  tried  to  walk.  He  made 
his  way  into  the  garden  and  hobbled  suo- 
eessfnlly  along  one  of  the  alleys ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  bis  progress  he  was  seised 
with  a  spasm  of  pain  which  forced  him  to 
slop  and  call  for  help.  In  an  instant  Eu- 
phemia  came  tripping  along  the  path  and 
dfered  him  her  arm  with  the  frankest  so- 
licitude. 

*'  Not  to  the  house,"  he  said,  taking  it ; 
**  farther  on ,  to  the  hosquet. "  This  choice 
was  prompted  by  her  haying  immediately 
oonfesBod  that  she  had  seen  him  leaye  the 
boose,  had  feared  an  accident,  and  had 
followed  him  on  tiptoe. 

••Why  didn't  you  join  me?"  be  had 
aaked,  giring  her  a  look  in  which  admi- 
ration was  no  longer  disguised,  and  yet 
felt  itself  half  at  the  mercy  of  her  reply- 
ing that  a  jeune  fiUe  should  not  be  seen 
following  a  gentleman.  But  it  drew  a 
bveath  which  tilled  its  lungs  for  a  long 
time  afterward,  when  she  replied  simply 
that  if  she  bad  OTortaken  him  he  might 


haye  accepted  her  am  oat  of  politeness, 
whereas  she  wished  to  haye  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  walk  alone. 

The  bcsquH  was  coyered  with  an  odor- 
ous tangle  of  blossoming  yines,  and  a 
nightingale  oyerbead  was  shaking  out 
loye  notes  with  a  profuseness  which  made 
the  Baron  consider  his  own  conduct  the 
perfecticm  of  propriety. 

<«In  America,"  be  said,  <*I  bays  al- 
irays  beard  that  when  a  man  wishes  to 
marry  a  young  girl,  he  offers  himself  sim- 
ply, fece  to  face,  without  any  ceremony-* 
without  parents,  and  uncles,  and  cousins 
sitting  round  in  a  circle." 

*<  Why,  I  belieye  so,"  said  Eupbemia 
staring,  and  too  surprised  to  be  alarmed. 

**  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Baron, 
*'  suppose  our  bosquet  here  to  be  America. 
I  offer  you  my  hand,  h  PAmiricaine,  It 
will  make  me  intensely  happy  to  haye  yoa 
accept  it" 

Whether  Eupbemia's  acceptance  was 
in  the  American  manner  is  more  than  I 
can  say ;  I  incline  to  think  that  for  flut- 
tering, grateful,  trustful,  softly-amaxed 
young  hearts,  there  is  only  one  manner  all 
oyer  the  world. 

That  eyening,  in  the  little  turret  cham- 
ber which  it  was  her  happiness  to  inhab- 
it, she  wrote  a  dutiful  letter  to  her  mam- 
ma, and  had  just  sealed  it  when  she  was 
sent  for  by  Mme.  de  Mauyes.  She  found 
this  ancient  lady  seated  in,  her  boudoir,  in 
a  layender  satin  gown,  with  all  her  can- 
dles lighted,  as  if  to  celebrate  her  grand- 
son's betrothal.  **  Are  you  yery  happy?  " 
Mme.  de  Mauyes  demanded,  making  Eu- 
pbemia sit  down  before  her. 

*^  I*m  almost  afraid  to  say  so,"  said  the 
young  girl,  **  lest  I  should  wake  myself 
up." 

"May  you  neyer  wake  up,  belie  en* 
/on/,"  said  the  old  lady  solemnly.  **This 
is  the  first  marriage  eyer  made  in  our  &m- 
ily  in  this  way— by  a  Baron  de  Mauyes 
proposing  to  a  young  girl  in  an  arbor, 
like  Jeannot  and  Jeannette.  It  has  not 
been  our  way  of  doing  things,  and  people 
may  say  it  wants  frankness.  My  grand- 
son tells  me  he  considers  it  the  perfection 
of  frankness.  Very  good.  I'm  a  yery  old 
woman,  and  if  your  differences  should 
eyer  be  as  frank  as  your  agreement,  1 
shouldn't  like  to  see  them.  But  I  should 
be  sorry  to  die  and  think  you  were  going 
to  be  unhappy.  Yon  can't  be,  beyond  a 
certain  point;  becaaigfg.,ttg^^Q^^le 
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world  the  Lord  sometimes  makes  light  of 
our  expectations,  he  never  altogether  ig- 
nores our  deserts.  Bufc  you're  rery 
young  and  innocent,  and  easy  to  deceive* 
There  never  was  a  man  in  the  world — 
among  the  saints  themselves — as  good  as 
you  believe  the  Baron.  But  he's  a  gc' 
lant  homme  and  a  gentleman,  and  I've 
been  talking  to  him  to-night.  To  you  I 
want  to  say  this — that  you're  to  forget 
the  worldly  rubbish  I  talked  the  other 
day  about  frivolous  women  being  happy. 
It's  not  the  kind  of  happiness  that  would 
suit  you.  Whatever  befalls  you,  promise 
me  this :  to  be  yourself.  The  Baronne  de 
Mauves  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Yourself,  understand,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing— bad  precepts  and  bad  examples, 
bad  usage  even.  Be  persistently  and  pa- 
tiently yourself,  and  a  De  Mauves  will  do 
you  justice." 

Euphemia  remembered  this  speech  in 
after  years,  and  more  than  once,  wearily 
closing  her  eyes,  she  seemed  to  see  the  old 
woman,  sitting  upright  in  her  faded  finery 
and  smiling  grimly,  like  one  of  the  fates 
who  sees  the  wheel  of  fortune  turning  up 
her  favorite  event.  But  at  the  moment 
it  seemed  to  her  simply  to  have  the  proper 
gravity  of  the  occasion;  this  was  the 
way,  she  supposed,  in  which  lucky  young 
girls  were  addressed  on  their  engage- 
ment by  wise  old  countesses. 

At  her  convent,  to  which  she  imme- 
diately returned,  she  found  a  letter  from 
her  mother,  which  shocked  her  far  more 
than  the  remarks  of  Mme.  de  Mauves. 
Who  were  these  people,  Mrs.  Clive  de- 
manded, who  had  presumed  to  talk  to 
her  daughter  of  marriage  without  asking 
her  leave?  Questionable  gentlefolk, 
plainly;  the  best  French  people  never 
did  such  things.  Euphemia  would  re- 
turn straightway  to  her  convent,  shut 
herself  up,  and  await  her  ovm  arrival. 

It  took  Mrs.  Clive  three  weeks  to  travel 
from  Nice  to  Paris,  and  during  this  time 
the  young  girl  had  no  communication 
with  her  lover  beyond  accepting  a  bouquet 
of  violets,  marked  with  his  initials  and 
left  by  a  female  friend .  '*  I' ve  not  brought 
you  up  with  such  devoted  care,"  she  de- 
clared to  her  daughter  at  their  first  in- 
terview, "  to  marry  a  penniless  French- 
man. I  will  take  you  straight  home,  and 
you  will  please  to  forget  M.  de  Mauves." 
Mrs.  Clive  received  that  evening  at  her 
hotel  a  visit  j&om  the  Baron  which  mit- 
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igated  her  wr  ith,  but  finiled  to  modify 
her  decision.  He  had  very  good  man- 
ners, but  she  was  sure  he  had  horrible 
morals ;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  who  had  been  a 
very  good-natured  censor  on  her  ovm  ac- 
count, felt  a  genuine  spiritual  need  to 
sacrifice  her  daughter  to  propriety.  She 
bebnged  to  that  large  class  of  Amencans 
who  treat  America  as  a  kind  of  impossi- 
ble allegiance,  but  are  startled  back  into 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  when  they 
find  Europeans  taking  them  at  their 
word.  *<  I  know  the  type,  my  dear,"  she 
said  to  her  daughter  with  a  sagacious 
nod.  **ne'll  not  beat  you;  sometimes 
you'll  wish  he  would." 

Euphemia  remained  solemnly  silent; 
for  the  only  answer  she  felt  capable  of 
making  her  mother  was  that  her  mind 
vras  too  small  a  measure  of  things,  and 
that  the  Baron's  **  tjrpe"  was  one  which 
it  took  some  mystical  illumination  to  ap- 
preciate. A  person  who  confounded  him 
with  the  common  throng  of  her  vratering- 
place  acquaintance  was  not  a  person  to 
argue  with.  It  seemed  to  Euphemia 
that  she  had  no  cause  to  plead ;  her  cause 
was  in  the  Lord's  hands  and  her  lover's. 

M.  de  Mauves  had  been  irritated  and 
mortified  by  Mrs.  Clive's  opposition,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  handle  an  adversary 
who  &iled  to  perceive  that  a  De  Mauves 
of  necessity  gave  more  than  he  received. 
But  he  had  obtained  information  on  his 
return  to  Paris  which  exalted  the  uses 
of  humility.  Euphemia 's  fortune,  won- 
derful to  say,  was  greater  than  its  fiEune, 
and  in  view  of  such  a  prise  even  a  De 
Mauves  could  afford  to  take  a  snubbing. 

The  young  man's  tact,  his  deference, 
his  urbane  insistance,  won  a  concession 
from  Mrs.  Clive.  The  engagement  was 
to  be  suspended  and  her  daughter  was 
to  return  home,  be  brought  out  and  re- 
ceive the  homage  she  was  entitled  to,  and 
which  would  but  too  surely  take  a  form 
dangerous  to  the  Baron's  suit.  They 
were  to  exchange  neither  letters,  nor  me* 
mentoes,  nor  messages ;  but  if  at  the  end 
of  two  years  Euphemia  had  refused  of- 
fers enough  to  attest  the  permanence  of 
her  attachment,  he  should  receive  an  in- 
vitation to  address  her  again. 

This  decision  was  promulgated  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties  interested.  Tho 
Baron  bore  himself  gallantly,  and  looked 
at  the  young  girl,  expecting  some  tender 
protestaticm.    But  fihe^only  looked   at 
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him  silenily  in  retarn,  neither  weeping, 
nor  smiling,  nor  patting  out  her  hand. 
On  this  they  separated  ;  but  as  the  Baron 
walked  away,  he  declared  to  himself  that, 
in  spite  of  the  confounded  two  years,  he 
was  a  Tcry  happy  fellow — to  have  a 
fiaiu^e  who  to  several  millions  of  francs 
added  such  strangely  beautiful  eyes. 

How  many  offisrs  Euphemia  refused 
but  scantily  concerns  us— and  how  the 
Baron  wore  his  two  years*  away.  He 
found  that  he  needed  pastimes,  and,  as 
pastimes  were  expensiye,  he  added  heavi- 
ly to  the  list  ot  debts  to  be  cancelled  by 
Euphemia's  millions.  Sometimes,  in  the 
thick  of  what  he  had  once  called  pleas- 
ure with  a  keener  conviction  than  now, 
he  put  to  himself  the  case  of  their  failing 
him  after  all ;  and  then  he  remembered 
that  last  mute  assurance  of  her  eyes,  and 
drew  a  long  breath  of  such  confidence  as 
he  felt  in  nothing  else  in  the  world  save 
his  own  punctuality  in  an  affiiir  of  honor. 

At  last,  one  morning,  he  took  the  ex- 
press to  Havre  with  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
Clivers  in  his  pocket,  and  ten  days  later 
made  his  bow  to  mother  and  daughter  in 
Kew  Tork.  His  stay  was  brief,  and  he 
was  apparently  unable  to  bring  himself 
to  view  what  Euphemia's  uncle,  Mr. 
Bntterworth,  who  gave  her  avray  at  the 
altar,  called  our  great  experiment  in  dem- 
ocratic self-government  in  a  serious  light. 
He  smiled  at  everything,  and  seemed  to 
regard  the  New  World  as  a  colored  j^/^it- 
tanterie.  It  is  true  that  a  perpetual  smile 
was  the  most  natural  expression  of  coun- 
tenance for  a  man  about  to  marry  Eu- 
phemia Olive. 


ra. 

LoNGifORs^s  first  visit  seemed  to  open 
to  him  80  large  an  opportunity  for  tran- 
quil eigoyment  that  he  very  soon  paid  a 
second,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
had  spent  a  great  many  hours  in  the  lit- 
tle drawing-room,  which  Mme.  de  Mauves, 
rarely  quitted  except  to  drive  or  vralk  in 
the  forest.  She  lived  in  an  old-fashioned 
pavilion,  between  a  high-vralled  court 
and  an  excessively  artificial  garden,  be- 
yond whose  enclosure  you  nw  a  long 
line  of  tree-tops.  Longmore  liked  the 
garden,  and  in  the  mild  afternoons  used 
to  move  his  chair  through  the  open  win- 
dow to  the  little  terrace  which  overlooked 
ity  while  his  hostd  sat  j  oat  within.    After 


a  while  she  came  out  and  vrandered 
through  the  narrow  alleys  and  beside  the 
thin-spouting  fountain,  and  at  last  intro- 
duced him  to  a  little  gate  in  the  garden 
wall,  opening  upon  a  lane  which  led  into 
the  forest.    Hitherward,  more  than  once, 
she  wandered  with  him,  bareheaded  and 
meaning  to  go  but  twenty  rods,  but  al- 
vrays  strolling   good-naturedly   further, 
and  often  taking  a  generous  vralk.    They 
found  a  vast  deal  to  talk  about,  and  to 
the  pleasure  of  finding  the  hours  tread 
inaudibly  away,  Longmore  was  able  to 
add  the  satisfaction  of  suspecting  that 
he   vras   a   '*  resource"    for   Mme.   de 
Mauves.    He  had  made  her  acquaintance 
with  the  sense,  not  altogether  comfortable, 
that  she  was  a  woman  with  a  painful  se- 
cret, and  that  seekhig  her  acquaintance 
would  be  like  visiting  at  a  house  where 
there  was  an  invalid  who  could  bear  no 
noise.    But  he  very  soon  peroeired  thnt 
her  sorrow,  since  sorrow  it  was,  was  not 
an  aggressive  one ;  that  it  was  not  fond 
ot  attitudes  and  ceremonies,  and  that  her 
earnest  wish  was  to  forget  it.    He  felt 
that  even  if  Mrs.  Draper  had  not  told 
him  she  vras  unhappy,  he  would  have 
guessed  it;  and  yet  he  could  hardly  have 
pointed  to  his  evidence.  It  was  chiefly  neg- 
ative— she  never  alluded  to  her  husband. 
Beyond  this  it  seemed  to  him  simply  that 
her  whole  being  vras  pitched  on  a  lower 
key  than  harmonious  Nature  meant ;  she 
was.like  a  powerful  singer  who  had  lost 
her  high  notes.    She  never  drooped  nor 
sighed  nor  looked  unutterable  things ; 
she  indulged  in  no  dusky  sarcasms  against 
fate ;  she  had,  in  short,  none  of  the  co- 
quetry of  unhappiness.    But  Longmore 
vras  sure  that  her  gentle  gayety  was  the 
result  of  strenuous  effort,  and  that  she 
vras   trying   ta  interest   herself  in  his 
thoughts  to  escape  from  her  own.    If  she 
had  wished  to  irritate  his  curiosity  and 
lead  him  to  take  her  confidence  by  storm, 
nothing  could  have  served  her  purpone 
better  than  this  ingenuous  reserve.    He 
declared  to  himself  that  there  was  a  rare 
magnanimity  in  such  ardent  self-efiace- 
ment,  and  that  but  one  woman  in  ten 
thousand  was  capable  of  merging  an  in- 
tensely personal  grief  in  thankless  outward 
contemplation.    Mme.  de  Mauves,  he  in- 
stinctively felt,  was  not  sweeping  the  ho- 
rixon  for  a  compensation  or  a  consoler ; 
she  had   suffered  a  personal  deception 
which  had  disgusted  her  with<^rsons. . 
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She  was  not  stririnf  to  baUmoe  her  sor- 
row with  some  strongly-flaTored  joy ;  for 
the  present,  she  was  trying  to  live  with 
it,  peaceably,  repntebly,  and  without 
scandal — ^taming  the  key  on  it  occasion- 
ally, as  yon  would  on  a  companion  liable 
to  attacks  of  insanity.  Longmore  was  a 
man  of  ibe  senses  and  of  an  actlTC  imag- 
ination, whose  leading-strings  had  never 
been  slipped.  He  began  to  see  his  hostess 
as  a  figure  haunted  by  a  shadow,  which 
was  somehow  her  intenser,  more  authentic 
■elf.  This  hotering  mystery  came  to 
hate  for  him  an  extraordinary  charm. 
Her  delicate  beauty  acquired  to  his  eye 
the  serious  cast  of  certain  blank-browed 
Greek  statues,  and  sometimes,  when  his 
imagination  more  than  his  ear  detected 
a  Tague  tremor  in  the  tone  in  which  she 
attempted  to  make  a  fHendly  ques- 
tion seem  to  haTC  behind  it  none  of  the 
hollow  resonance  of  abeent-mindednew, 
his  marvelling  eyes  gave  her  an  answer 
more  eloquent,  though  much  less  to  the 
point,  than  the  one  she  demanded. 

She  gave  him  indeed  much  to  wonder 
about,  and,  in  his  ignorance,  he  formed  a 
doien  experimental  theories  upon  the 
history  of  her  marriage.  She'  had  mar- 
ried for  lore  and  staked  her  whole  soul 
on  it ;  of  that  he  was  oonrinced.  She 
had  not  married  a  Frenchman  to  be  near 
Paris  and  her  base  of  supplies  of  milli- 
nery; he  was  sure  she  had  seen  coiyugal 
happiness  in  a  light  of  which  her  present 
life,  with  its  conrenienoes  for  shopping 
and  its  moral  aridity,  was  the  absolute 
negation.  But  by  what  extraordinary 
process  of  the  heart— tlirough  what  mys- 
terious intermission  of  that  moral  instinct 
which  may  keep  pace  with  the  heart,  even 
when  that  organ  is  making  unprecedented 
time— had  she  fixed  her  affections  on  an 
arrogantly  frivolous  Frenchman?  Long- 
more  needed  no  telling  ;  he  knew  M.  de 
Mauves  was  frivolous ;  it  was  stamped  on 
his  eyes,  his  nose,  his  mouth,  his  car- 
riage. For  French  women  Longmore 
had  but  a  scanty  kindness,  or  at  least 
(what  with  him  was  very  much  the  same 
thing)  but  a  scanty  gallantry ;  they  all 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  type  of  a  certain 
fine  lady  to  whom  he  had  ventured  to 
present  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
whom,  directly  after  his  first  visit  to  her, 
be  had  set  down  in  his  note-book  as 
*«  metallic."  Why  should  Mme.  de 
Mauves  have  chosen  a  French  woman  *s 


bt— she  whose  oharaeter  had  a  pof  ume 
which  doesn't  belong  to  even  the  brighi> 
est  metals  T  He  asked  her  one  day  frank* 
ly  if  it  had  cost  her  nothing  to  trKDq>]aiii 
herself— if  she  was  not  oppressed  with  ft 
sense  of  irreconcilable  diflforence  from 
"all  these  people."  She  iras  silent 
awhile,  and  he  fiuocied  that  she  was  hesi- 
tatmg  as  to  whether  she  should  resent  so 
unceremonious  an  allusion  to  her  hn»- 
band.  He  almost  wished  she  would ;  it 
would  seem  a  proof  that  her  deep  reserve 
of  sorrow  had  a  limit. 

*'  I  almost  grew  up  here,"  she  said  M 
last,  **  and  it  was  here  fi^r  me  that  those 
dreams  of  the  future  took  shape  that  we 
all  have  when  we  cease  to  be  very  young. 
As  mattere  stand,  one  may  be  very  Amep- 
ican  and  yet  arrange  it  with  one's  con- 
science to  live  in  Europe.  My  imagina- 
tion perhaps— I  had  a  little  when  I  was 
3rounger— helped  me  to  think  I  should 
find  happiness  here.  And  after  all,  for  a 
woman,  what  does  it  signify?  This  is 
not  America,  perhaps,  about  me,  but 
it's  quite  as  little  France.  France  is  out 
there*  beyond  the  garden,  in  the  town,  in 
the  forest;  but  here,  close  about  me, 
in  my  room  and"— she  paused  a  mo- 
ment—'* in  my  mind,  it's  a  nameless 
country  of  my  own.  It's  not  her  coun- 
try," she  added,  **  that  makes  a  woman 
happy  or  unhappy." 

Mme.  Clairin,  Euphemia's  sister-in- 
law,  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
undertaken  the  graceful  task  of  making 
Longmore  ashamed  of  his  uncivil  jottings 
about  her  sex  and  nation.  Mile,  da 
Mauves,  bringing  example  to  the  ooofir- 
mation  of  precept,  had  made  a  remunera- 
tive  match  and  sacrificed  her  name  to  the 
millions  of  a  prosperous  and  aspiring 
wholesale  druggist— «  gentleman  liberal 
enough  to  consider  his  fortune  a  moderate 
price  for  being  taken  into  circles  unper- 
vaded  by  pharmaceutic  odors.  His  sys- 
tem, possibly,  vras  sound,  but  his  own 
application  of  it  was  unfortunate.  M. 
Clairin's  head  was  turned  by  his  good 
luck.  Having  secured  a  fashionable  vrife. 
he  adopted  a  fi^hionable  vice  and  began 
to  gamble  at  the  Bourse.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  lost  heavily  and  staked  heavily 
to  recover  himself.  But  he  overtook  his 
loss  only  by  a  greater  one.  Then  he  lei 
everything  go— his  wits,  his  courage,  his 
probity  everything  that  had  made  him 
what  his  ridioaloos  marriage  bad  so 
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promptly  unmade.  He  wmlked  op  ihe 
roe  ViTienne  one  day  with  hie  hande  in 
bie  emp^  poekete,  and  stood  for  half  an 
boor  staring  eonfosedly  op  and  down  the 
glittering  boaieTard.  People  brushed 
againut  him,  and  half  a  dosen  oarriages 
almost  ran  orer  him,  ontil  at  last  a 
policeman,  who  had  bean  watching  him 
fur  some  time,  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  gently  away.  He  looked  at  the 
man's  oocked  hat  and  sword  with  tears 
in  his  eyes;  he  hoped  he  was  going  to 
interpret  to  him  the  wrath  of  heaven — to 
execute  ih»  penalty  of  his  dead  weight  of 
self-abhorrence.  But  the  $ergent  de  vUU 
only  stationed  him  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  door,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  walked 
away  to  superrise  a  financial  contest  be- 
tween an  old  lady  and  a  cabman.  Poor 
H.  Clairin  had  only  been  married  a  year, 
bat  he  had  had  time  to  measure  the  lofty 
spirit  of  a  De  Maures.  After  he  had 
lost  ererything,  he  repaired  to  the  house 
of  a  firiend  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodg- 
ing ;  and  as  his  friend,  who  was  simply 
his  old  head  bookkeeper  and  lired  in  a 
small  way,  was  put  to  some  trouble  to 
aooommodate  him— '*Tou  must  excuse 
me,"  Clairin  said,  *'  but  I  can't  go  home. 
I*m  afraid  of  my  wife."  Toward  morn- 
ing he  blew  bis  brains  out.  His  widow 
turned  the  remnants  of  his  property  to 
better  account  than  could  hare  been  ex- 
pected, and  wore  the  very  handsomest 
mourning.  It  was  for  this  latter  reason, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  obliged  to  retrench 
at  other  points  and  accept  a  temporary 
home  under  her  brother's  roof. 

Fortune  had  played  Mme.  Clairin  a 
terrible  trick,  but  had  found  an  adrer- 
Miry  and  not  a  TicUm.  Though  quite 
without  beauty,  she  had  always  had 
what  is  called  the  grand  air,  and  her  air 
from  this  time  forward  wafl^grander  than 
erer.  As  she  trailed  about  in  her  sable 
furbelows,  tossing  back  her  well-dressed 
head,  and  holding  up  her  rigilant  eye- 
glass, she  seemed  to  be  sweeping  the 
whole  field  of  society  and  asking  herself 
where  she  should  pluck  her  rerenge. 
Suddenly  she  espied  it,  ready  made  to 
ber  hand,  in  poor  Longmore's  wealth  and 
•mtability .  American  dollars  and  Amer- 
ican eomplaisance  had  made  her  brother's 
liirtone ;  why  shouldn't  they  make  hers? 
She  OTerestimated  Longmore's  wealth 
and  misinterpreted  his  amiability;  for 
•be  was  sore  that  a  man  oould  not  be  so 


contented  without  being  rich,   nor  so 
unassoming  withoot  being  weak.     He 
encountered  her  adfances  with  a  formal 
politeness  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
unflattering  discomposure.  She  made  him 
feel  acutely  uncomfortable,  and  though 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he 
could  be  an  ol:tj^ct  of  interest  to  a  shrewd 
Parisienne,  he  had  an  indefinable  sense 
of  being  enclosed  in  a  magnetic  circle, 
like  the  Tictim  of  an  incantation.    If 
Mme.  Clairin  could  have  fathomed  his 
Puritanic  soul,  she  «would  hare  laid  by 
her  wand  and  her  hook  and  admitted 
that  he  was  an  impossible  subject.    She 
gave  him  a  kind  of  moral  chill,  and  he 
nerer  mentally  alluded  to  ber  save  as  that 
dreadful  woman — that  terrible  woman. 
He  did  justice  to  her  grand  air,  but  for 
his  pleasure  he  preferred  the  small  air 
of  Mme.  de  MauTes ;  and  he  nerer  made 
her  his  bow,  after  standing  frigidly  pas- 
sire  for  fire  minutes  to  one  of  her  gra- 
cious oTortores  to  intimacy,  without  feel- 
ing a  peculiar  desire  to  ramble  away  into 
the  forest,  fling  himself  down  on  the 
warm  grass,  and,  staring  up  at  the  blue 
sky,  forget  that  there  were  any  women 
in  nature  who  didn't  please  like  the  sway- 
ing tree-tops.    One  day,  on  his  arri?id, 
she  met  him  in  the  court  and  told  him 
that  her  sister-in-law  was  shut  up  with  a 
headache,  and  that  his  risit  must  be  for 
her.    He  followed  her  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  best  grace  at  his  command, 
and  sat  twirling  his  hat  for  half  an  bQur. 
Suddenly  he  understood  her ;  the  caress- 
ing cadence  of  her  Toice  was  a  distinct 
inritation   to  solicit   the   incomparable 
honor  of  her  hand.    He  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  and  jumped  up  with  un- 
controllable alacrity;  then,  dropping  a 
glance  at  Mme.  Clairin,  who  sat  watching 
him  with  hard  eyes  orer  tlie  edge  of  her 
smile,  as  it  were,  perceired  on  her  brow 
a  flash  of  unforgiTing  wrath.    It  was  not 
becoming,  but  his  eyes  lingered  a  moment, 
for  it  seemed  to  illuminate  her  character. 
What  be  saw  there  frightened  him,  and 
he  felt  himself  murmuring,  '*  Poor  Mme. 
de  MauTCs ! "   His  departure  was  abrupt, 
and  this  time  he  really  went  into  the  for- 
est and  lay  down  on  the  grass. 

After  this  he  admired  Mme.  de  Mautes 
more  than  erer ;  she  seeemed  a  brighter 
figure,  dogged  by  a  darker  shadow.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  he  receired  a  letter 
bom  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  arranged 
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a  toar  thioagh  the  Low  Coantries,  re- 
minding liiin  of  his  promise  to  meet  him 
promptly  at  Brussels.  It  was  only  after 
his  answer  was  posted  that  he  folly  meas- 
ured the  seal  with  which  he  had  declared 
that  the  joamey  most  either  be  deferred 
or  abandoned— that  he  ooald  not  possibly 
leaTe  Saint-Germain.  He  took  a  walk  in 
the  forest,  and  asked  himself  if  this  was 
IrreTocably  trae.  If  it  was,  sorely  his 
duty  was  to  march  straight  home  and 
pack  his  trunk.  Poor  Webster,  who,  he 
knew,  had  counted  ardently  on  this  ex- 
cursion, was  an  excellent  fellow ;  six 
weeks  ago  he  would  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  to  join  Webster.  It  had 
never  been  in  his  books  to  throw  OTer- 
board  a  friend  whom  he  had  loved  for  ten 
years  fur  a  married  woman  whom  for  six 
weeks  he  had— admired.  It  was  certaiL  ly 
beyond  question  that  he  was  lingering  at 
Saint-Qermain  because  this  admirable 
married  woman  was  there ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  admiration  what  had  be- 
come of  prudence  ?  This  was  the  cond  uot 
of  a  man  prepared  to  fall  utterly  in  love. 
If  she  was  as  unhappy  as  he  believed,  the 
love  of  such  a  man  would  help  her  very 
little  more  than  his  indiflference ;  if  she 
was  less  so,  she  needed  no  help  and  could 
dispense  with  his  friendly  offices.  He 
was  sure,  moreover,  that  if  she  knew  he 
was  staying  on  her  account,  she  would 
be  extremely  annoyed.  But  this  very 
feeling  had  much  to  do  with  making  it 
hard  to  go ;  her  displeasure  would  only 
enhance  the  gentle  stoicism  which  touch- 
ed him  to  the  heart.  At  moments,  in- 
deed, he  assured  himself  that  to  linger 
was  simply  impertinent;  it  was  indeli- 
cate to  make  a  daily  study  of  such  a 
shrinking  grief.  But  inclination  answer- 
ed that  some  day  her  self-support  would 
fail,  and  he  had  a  vision  of  this  admirable 
creature  calling  vainly  for  help.  He  would 
be  her  friend,  to  any  length  ;  it  was  un- 
worthy of  both  of  them  to  think  about 
**  consequences.'*  But  he  was  a  friend 
who  carried  about  with  him  a  muttering 
resentment  that  he  had  not  known  her 
five  years  earlier,  and  a  brooding  hostility 
to  those  who  had  anticipated  him.  It 
seemed  one  of  fortune's  most  mocking 
strokes,  that  she  should  be  surrounded  by 
persons  whose  only  merit  was  that  they 
threw  the  charm  of  her  character  into 
radiant  relief. 
Longmore's  growing  irritation  made  it 


more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  see  any 
other  merit  than  this  in  the  Baron  de 
liauves.  And  yet  disinterestedly,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  give  a  name  to  the  por- 
tentous vices  which  such  an  estimate  im- 
plied, and  there  were  times  when  our 
hero  was  almost  persuaded  against  his 
finer  Judgment  that  he  vras  really  the 
most  considerate  of  husbands,  and  thai 
his  wile  liked  melancholy  for  melan- 
choly's sake.  His  manners  were  perfect, 
his  urbanity  was  unbounded,  and  he 
seemed  never  to  address  her  but,  senti- 
mentally speaking,  hat  in  hand.  His  tone 
to  Longmore  (as  the  latter  was  perfectly 
avrare)  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  to 
a  man  not  quite  of  the  world ;  but  what 
it  lacked  in  deference  it  made  up  in  easy 
friendliness.  '*  I  can't  thank  you  enough 
for  having  overcome  my  wife's  shyness," 
be  more  than  once  declared.  *'  If  we  left 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  she  would  bury 
herself  alive.  Gome  ofton ,  and  bring  some 
one  else.  She'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
my  friends,  but  perhaps  she'll  accept 
yours." 

The  Baron  made  these  speeches  with  ft 
remorseless  placidity  very  amaiing  to  our 
hero,  who  had  an  innocent  belief  that  a 
man's  head  may  point  out  to  him  the 
shortcomings  of  his  heart  and  make  him 
ashamed  of  them.  He  couldn't  fancy 
him  capable  both  of  neglecting  his  wife 
and  taking  an  almost  humorous  view  of 
her  suffering.  Longmore  had,  at  any 
rate,  an  exasperating  sense  that  the 
Baron  thought  rather  less  of  his  wife  than 
more,  for  that  very  same  fine  difference  of 
nature  which  so  deeply  stirred  his  own 
sympathies.  He  was  rarely  present  dur- 
ing Longmore's  visits,  and  made  a  daily 
journey  to  Paris,  where  he  had  *'  busi- 
ness," as  he  once  mentioned— not  in  the 
least  with  a  tone  of  apology.  When  he 
appeared,  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
with  an  imperturbable  air  of  being  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  every  one  and  every* 
thing,  which  was  peculiarly  amaiing  if 
you  happened  to  have  a  tacit  quarrel 
with  him.  If  he  was  a  good  fellow,  he 
was  surely  a  good  fellow  spoiled.  Some- 
thing he  had,  however,  which  Longmore 
vaguely  envied— a  kind  of  superb  posi- 
tiveness — a  manner  rounded  and  polished 
by  the  traditions  of  centurieiH-amenity 
exercised  for  his  own  sake  and  not  hia 
neighbors'— which  seemed  the  result  of 
something  better  than  a  good  oooscieiiee 
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—of  a  TigorouB  and  nnscrapalout  temper- 
ament. The  Baron  was  plainly  not  a 
moral  man,  and  poor  Longmore,  who 
was,  woald  hare  been  glad  to  learn  the 
secret  of  his  luxurious  serenity.  What 
was  it  that  enabled  him,  without  being  a 
monster  with  visibly  cloven  feet,  exhaling 
brimstone,  to  misprise  so  cruelly  a  lovely 
wife,  and  to  walk  about  the  world  with  a 
smile  onder  his  moustache?  It  was  the 
essential  grossness  of  his  imagination, 
which  had  nevertheless  helped  him  to  turn 
80  many  neat  compliments.  He  could  be 
very  polite,  and  he  could  doubtless  be 
supremely  impertinent;  but  he  was  as 
unable  to  draw  a  moral  inference  of  the 
finer  strain,  as  a  schoolboy  who  has  been 
playing  truant  for  a  week  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  algebra.  It  was  ten  to  one  he 
didn't  know  his  wife  was  unhappy ;  he 
and  his  brilliant  sister  had  doubtless 
agreed  to  consider  their  companion  a  pu- 
ritanical little  person,  of  meagre  aspira- 
tions and  slender  accomplishments,  con- 
tented with  looking  at  Paris  from  the 
terrace,  and,  as  an  especial  treat,  having 
a  countryman  very  much  like  herself  to 
supply  her  with  homely  transatlantic 
gossip.  M.  de  Mauves  was  tired  of  his 
companion :  he  relished  a  higher  flavor 
in  female  society.  She  was  too  modest, 
too  simple,  too  delicate  ;  she  had  too  few 
arts,  too  little  coquetry,  too  much  charity. 
H.  de  Mauves,  some  day,  lighting  a  ci- 
gar, had  probably  decided  she  was  stupid. 
It  was  the  same  sort  of  taste,  Longuiore 
moralixed,  as  the  taste  for  Gerdme  in 
painting,  and  for  M.  Gustave  Flaubert  in 
literature.  The  Baron  was  a  pagan  and 
his  wife  was  a  Christian,  and  between 
them,  accordingly,  was  a  gulf.  He  was 
by  race  and  instinct  a  grand  seigneur, 
Longmore  had  often  heard  of  this  distin- 
guished social  type,  and  was  properly 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  examine  it 
closely.  It  had  certainly  a  picturesque 
boldless  of  outline,  but  it  vras  fed  from 
spiritual  sources  so  remote  from  those  of 
which  he  felt  the  living  gush  in  his  own 
soul,  that  he  found  hiinseH'  gazing  at  it, 
in  irreconcilable  antipathy,  across  a  dim 
historic  mist.  **  I'm  a  modern  bour- 
geois^'^ he  said, "  and  not  porfeapsso  good 
a  judge  of  how  far  a  pretty  woman's 
tongue  may  go  at  supper  without  preju- 
dice to  her  reputation.  But  I've  not 
met  one  of  the  smartest  of  women  with- 
out recognizing  her  and  discovering  that 
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a  certain  sort  of  character  offers  better 
entertainment  than  Th^rte's  songs,  sung 
by  a  dissipated  duchess.  Wit  for  wit,  I 
think  mine  carries  me  further."  It  was 
easy  indeed  to  perceive  that,  as  became 
a  grand  seigneur,  M.  de  Mauves  had  a 
stock  of  rigid  notions.  He  would  not 
especially  have  desired,  perhaps,  that  his 
wife  should  compete  in  amateur  operettas 
with  the  duchesses  in  question,  chiefly 
of  recent  origin ;  but  he  held  that  a  gen- 
tleman may  take  his  amusement  where 
he  finds  it,  that  he  is  quite  at  liberty  not 
to  find  it  at  home ;  and  that  the  wife  of  a 
De  Mauves  who  should  hang  her  head 
and  have  red  eyes,  and  allow  herself  to 
make  any  other  response  to  officious  con- 
dolence than  that  her  husband's  amuse- 
ments were  his  own  afi&iir,  would  have 
forfeited  every  claim  to  having  her  finger- 
tips bowed  over  and  kissed.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  sound  principles.  Lung- 
more  fancied  that  the  Baron  was  more 
irritated  than  gratified  by  his  wife's 
irreproachable  reserve.  Did  it  dimly  oc- 
cur to  him  that  it  was  self-control  and  nut 
self  efiacement?  She  was  a  model  to  all 
the  inferior  matrons  of  his  line,  piust  and 
to  come,  and  an  occasional  **  sceue  "  from 
her  at  a  convenient  moment  would  have 
something  reassuring — would  attest  her 
stupidity  a  trifle  more  forcibly  than  her 
excessive  reasonableness. 

Longmore  would  have  given  much  to 
know  the  principle  of  her  subminsiveness, 
and  he  tried  more  than  once,  but  with 
rather  awkward  timidity,  to  sound  the 
mystery.  She  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  long  resisting  the  force  uf  cruel  evi- 
dence, and,  though  she  had  succumbed 
to  it  at  last,  to  have  denied  herself  the 
right  bo  complaint  becaM..o  if  faith  was 
gone  her  heroic  generosity  remained.  He 
believed  even  that  she  was  capable  of  re- 
proaching herself  with  having  expected 
too  much,  and  of  trying  to  persuade  her- 
self out  of  her  bitterness  by  raying  that 
her  hopes  had  been  illusions  and  that 
this  was  simply— life.  **  I  hate  tragedy," 
she  once  said  to  him  ;  **  I  have  a  really 
pusillanimous  dread  of  moral  sufiering. 
I  believe  that — without  base  concessions — 
there  is  always  some  way  of  escaping 
from  it.  I  had  almost  rather  never  smile 
all  my  life  than  have  a  single  violent  ex- 
phjsion  of  grief."  She  lived  evidently  in 
nervous  apprehension  of  being  fatally 
convinced— of  seeing  to  the  end  of  her 
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deception.  Lon^ore,  when  he  thought 
of  this,  felt  an  immenHe  longing  to  offer 
her  something  of  whioh  she  ooold  be  as 
sare  as  of  the  sun  in  heaTen. 


IV. 

Hi8  friend  Webster  lost  no  time  in  oo- 
oosing  him  of  the  basest  infidelity,  and 
asking  him  what  he  found  at  Saint-Ger- 
insin  to  prefer  to  Van  Eyck  and  Hemling, 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt  A  day  or  two 
oflec  the  receipt  of  Webster^s  letter,  he 
took  a  walk  with  Mme.  de  MauTes  in  the 
fi>re8t.  They  sat  down  on  a  fallen  log, 
and  she  began  to  arrange  into  a  bouquet 
the  anemones  and  yiolets  she  had  gath- 
ered. '*  I  have  a  letter,"  he  said  at  lust, 
*^  from  a  friend  whom  I  some  time  ago 
promised  to  join  at  Brussels.  The  time 
has  come — it  has  passed.  It  finds  me  ter- 
ribly unwilling  to  leave  Saint-Gerinoin.'* 

She  looked  up  with  the  candid  interest 
which  she  always  displayed  in  his  affiiirs, 
but  with  no  disposition,  apparently,  to 
make  a  personal  application  of  his  words. 
*'  Saint-Germain  Ls  pleasant  enough," 
she  said  ;  '*  but  are  you  doing  yourself 
justice?  Won't  you  regret  in  future 
days  that  instead  of  traTelling  and  seeing 
cities  and  monuments  and  museums  and 
improving  your  mind,  you  sat  here^for 
instance — on  a  log,  pulling  my  flowers  to 
pieces?  " 

*•  What  I  shall  regret  in  future  days," 
he  answered  after  some  hesitation,  **  is 
that  I  should  hare  sat  here  and  not 
spoken  the  truth  on  the  matter.  I  am 
fond  of  museums  and  monuments  and  of 
improving  my  mind,  and  Tm  particularly 
fond  of  my  friend  Welwter.  But  I  can't 
bring  myself  to  leave  Saint-Germain 
without  asking  yon  a  question.  You 
must  forgive  me  if  it's  unfortunate,  and  be 
assured  that  curiosity  was  never  more  re- 
spectful. Are  you  really  as  unhappy  as 
I  imagine  you  to  he  ?  " 

She  had  evidently  not  expected  his 
question,  and  &lie  greeted  it  with  a  star- 
tled blush.  **If  I  strike  you  as  unhap- 
py," she  said,  **  I  have  been  a  poorer 
fHend  to  you  than  I  wished  to  be." 

«•  I,  perhaps,  have  been  a  better  friend 
of  yours  than  you  have  supposed.  I've 
admired  your  reserve,  your  cournge,  your 
studied  gayety.  But  I  have  felt  the  ex- 
istence of  something  beneath  them  that 


was  more  you — ^more  yon  ns  I  wished  to 
know  you — than  they  were;  something 
that  I  have  believed  to  be  an  intense 
grief '» 

She  listened  with  great  gravity,  bat 
without  an  air  of  offence,  and  he  felt  that 
while  he  had  been  timorously  calculating 
the  last  consequences  of  friendship,  she 
had  placidly  accepted  them.  '*  You  sur- 
prise me,"  she  said  slowly,  and  her  blush 
still  lingered.  '*  But  to  refuse  to  answer 
yon  would  confirm  an  impression  which 
Is  evidently  already  too  strong.  An  an- 
happiness  that  one  can  sit  comfortably 
talking  about,  is  an  un happiness  with 
distinct  limitations.  If  I  were  examined 
before  a  board  of  commissionerM  fur  inves- 
tigating the  felicity  of  mankind,  Tm  sure 
I  should  be  pronounced  a  very  fortunate 
woman." 

There  was  something  delightfully  gen- 
tle to  him  in  her  tone,  and  its  softness 
seemed  to  deepen  as  she  continued : 
'*  But  let  me  add,  with  all  gratitude  for 
your  sympathy,  that  it's  my  own  affiitr 
altogether.  It  needn't  disturb  3'ou,  Mr. 
Longmore,  for  I  have  often  found  myself 
in  your  company  a  very  contented  per- 
son." 

**  You're  a  wonderful  woman,"  he  said, 
''and  I  admire  you  as  I  never  have  ad- 
mired any  one.  You're  wiser  than  any- 
thing 1,  for  one,  can  say  to  you ;  and  what 
I  ask  of  you  is  not  to  let  me  advise  or  con- 
sole ydu,  but  simply  thank  you  for  letting 
me  know  you . "  He  bad  intended  no  such 
outburst  as  this,  but  his  voice  rang  loud, 
and  he  felt  a  kind  of  unfiimiliar  joy  as  he 
uttered  it. 

She  shook  her  head  with  some  impa^ 
tience.  *'  Let  us  be  friends — as  1  supposed 
we  were  going  to  be — without  protesta- 
tions and  fine  words  To  have  you  mak- 
ing bows  to  my  wisdom — that  would  be 
real  wretchedness.  I  can  dis]>ease  with 
your  admiration  better  than  the  Flemish 
painters  can — ^better  than  Van  Eyck  and 
Rubens,  in  spite  of  all  their  worshippern. 
Go  join  your  friend— see  everything,  en- 
joy  everything,  learn  everything,  and 
write  me  an  excellent  letter,  brimming 
over  with  your  impressions  I'm  extreme- 
ly fond  of  the  Dutch  painters,"  she  added 
with  a  slight  faltering  of  the  voice,  which 
Longmore  had  noticed  once  before,  and 
which  he  hod  interpreted  as  the  sndden 
weariness  of  a  spirit  self-condemn^  to 
play  a  part. 
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*'  I  don't  believe  yoa  oare  about  the 
Datoh  painters  at  all,*'  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  *'  But  I  shall  certainly  write  you 
a  letter." 

Sheroseand  turned  homeward,  thought- 
fully rearranging  her  flowers  as  she  walk- 
ed, little  was  said ;  Longmore  wos  ask- 
ing himself,  with  a  tremor  in  the  un- 
spoken words,  whether  all  this  meant 
simply  that  he  wa»  in  love.  He  looked  at 
the  rooks  wheeling  against  the  golden- 
hued  sky,  between  the  tree- tops,  but  not 
at  hie  companion,  whom  personal  presence 
seemed  lost  in  the  felicity  she  had  created. 
Mme.  de  Mauves  was  silent  and  grave, 
because  she  was  painfully  disappointed. 
A  sentimental  friendship  she  had  not  de- 
sired ;  her  scheme  had  been  to  pass  with 
L^nginore  as  a  placid  creature  wi  tli  a  good 
deal  uf  leisure,  which  she  was  disposed  to 
devote  to  profitable  conversation  of  an  im- 
personal sort.  She  liked  him  extremely, 
and  felt  that  there  was  something  in  him 
to  which,  when  she  made  up  her  girlish 
mind  that  a  needy  French  baron  was  the 
ripest  fruit  of  time,  she  had  done  very 
scanty  justice.  They  went  through  the 
little  gate  in  the  garden  wall  and  ap- 
proached the  house.  On  the  terrace 
Mme.  Clairin  was  entertaining  a  friend — 
a  little  elderly  gentleman  with  a  white 
moustache,  and  an  order  in  his  button- 
hole. Mme.  de  Maures  chose  to  pass 
round  the  house  into  the  court ;  where- 
upon her  sister-in-law,  greeting  Ixmg- 
more  with  a  commanding  nod,  lifWl  her 
eyeglass  and  stared  at  them  as  they  went 
hy,  Longmore  heard  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman uttering  some  old-fiuthioned  epi- 
gram about  **  la  vieille  galanterie  Fran- 
9aise,*'  and  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  looked  at  Mme.  de  Mauves  and  won- 
dered what  she  was  doing  in  such  a  world. 
She  stopped  before  the  house,  without 
asking  him  to  come  in.  **  I  hope,"  she 
said,  *'you*ll  consider  my  advice,  and 
waste  no  more  time  at  Saint-Germain." 

For  an  instant  there  rose  to  his  lips 
some  fiuled  compliment  about  his  time  not 
being  wasted,  but  it  expired  before  the 
simple  sincerity  of  her  look.  She  stood 
there  as  gently  serious  as  the  angel  of  dis- 
interestedness, and  Longmore  felt  as  if  he 
should  insult  her  by  treating  her  words 
as  a  bait  for  flattery.  "  I  shall  start  in  a 
day  or  two,"  he  answered,  *'  but  I  won't 
pfomtse  yon  not  to  come  back." 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  ex- 
peet  to  be  here  a  long  time." 


"  I  shall  come  and  say  good-by,"  he 
r^oined;  on  which  she  nodded  with  a 
smile,  and  went  in. 

He  turned  away,  and  walked  slowly 
homeward  by  the  terrace.    It  seemed  to 
him  that  to  leave  her  thus,  for  a  gain  on 
which  she  herself  insisted,  wos  to  know 
her  better  and  admire  her  more.    But  he 
vras  in  a  vague  ferment  of  feeling  which 
ber  evasion  of  his  question  half  an  hour 
before  had  done  more  to  deepen  than  to 
allay.    Suddenly,  on  the  terrace,  he  en- 
countered M.  de  Mauves,  who  was  lean- 
ing against  the  parapet  finishing  a  cigar. 
The  Baron,  who,  he  fancied,  had  an  aicof 
peculiar  al^ibility,  offered  him  his  light- 
gloved  hand.    Longmorestopped;  he  felt 
a  sudden  angry  desire  tocry  out  tobim  thai 
he  had  the  loveliest  wife  in  the  world ; 
that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  not 
to  know  it ;  and  that  for  all  his  shrewdness 
he  had  never  looked  into  the  depths  of 
her  eyes.    The  Baron,  we  know,  consid- 
ered that  he  had;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  Euphemia's  eyes  now  that  was 
not  there  five  years  before.    They  talked 
for  a  while  about  various  things,  and  M. 
de  Mauves  gave  a  humorous  account  of 
his  visit  to  America.    His  tone  was  not 
soothing  to  Longmore's  excited  sensibili- 
ties.   He  seemed  to  consider  the  country 
a  gigantic  joke,  and  his  urbanity  only 
went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  it  was  not  a 
bad  one.    Longmore  was  not,  by  habit, 
an  aggressive  apologist  for  our  institu- 
tions ;  but  the  Baron's  narrative  confirm- 
ed his  worst  impressions  of  French  super- 
ficiality.   He  had  understood  nothing,  he 
had  felt  nothing,  he  had  learned  nothing ; 
and  our  hero,  glancing  askance  at  his 
aristocratic  profile,  declared  that  if  the 
chief  merit  of  a  long  pedigree  was  to  leave 
one  80  vaingloriously  stupid,  he  thanked 
his  stars  that  the  Longraores  had  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  the  present  century,  in 
the  person  of  an    enterprising  lumber 
merchant.    M.  de  Mauves  dwelt  of  course 
on  that  prime  oddity  of  ours — the  liberty 
allowed  to  3*oung  girls ;  and  related  the 
history  of  his  researches  into  the  **  oppor- 
tunities "  it  presented  to  French  noble- 
men— researches  in  which,  during  a  fort- 
night's stay,  he  seemed  to  have  spent 
many  agreeable  hours.     '*  I  am  bound  to 
admit,"  he  said,  "  that  in  every  case  I 
was  disarmed  by  the  extreme  candor  of 
the  young  lady,  and  that  they  took  care 
of  themselves  to  better  purpose   than  I 
have  seen  some  mammas  in  France  take 
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care  of  them."  Longmore  greeted  this 
handsome  concession  with  the  grimmest 
of  smiles,  and  damned  his  impertinent 
patronage. 

Mentioning  at  last  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  Sain t-Qer main,  he  was  surprised, 
without  exactly  being  flattered,  by  the 
Baron's  quickened  attention.  '*  I*m  very 
sorry,**  the  latter  cried.  *'  I  hoped  we  had 
you  for  the  summer."  Longmore  mur- 
mured something  ciTil,  and  wondered 
why  M.  de  MauTes  should  care  whether 
he  stayed  or  went.  ''  You  were  a  direr- 
sion  to  Mme.  de  Mauves,"  the  Baron 
added.  *'  I  assure  you  I  mentally  blessed 
your  Tisits." 

'*  They  were  a  great  pleasure  to  me," 
Longmore  said  gravely.  '*Some  day  I 
expect  to  come  back." 

*'  Pray  do,"  and  the  Baron  laid  his 
hand  urgently  on  his  arm.  '*  You  see  I 
have  confidence  in  you  ? '  *  Longmore  wns 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  the  Baron  pufied 
his  cigar  for  a  while  and  watched  the 
smoke.  **  Mme.  de  Mauves,"  he  said  at 
last,  *'  is  a  rather  peculiar  person." 

Longmore  shifted  his  position,  and 
wondered  whether  he  was  going  to  **  ex- 
plain **  Mme.  de  Mauves. 

"  Being  t\8  you  are  her  fellow-country- 
man," the  Baron  went  on,  '*  I  don't  mind 
speaking  frankly.  She's  just  a  little 
marked — the  most  charming  woman  in 
the  world,  as  you  see,  but  a  little  fanciful 
— a  little  exaU6e,  Now  you  see  she  1ms 
taken  this  extraordinary  fancy  fur  soli- 
tude. I  can't  get  her  to  go  anywhere-^ 
to  see  any  one.  When  my  friends  pre- 
sent themselves  she's  polite,  but  she's 
freezing.  She  doesn't  do  herself  justice, 
and  1  expect  every  day  to  hear  two  or 
three  of  them  say  to  me,  *  Your  wife's 
joUe  h  croquer :  what  a  pity  she  hasn't  a 
little  esprit.^  You  must  have  found  out 
that  she  has  really  a  great  deal.  But  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  what  she  needs  is  to 
forget  herself  She  sits  alone  for  hours 
poring  over  her  English  books  and  look- 
ing at  life  through  that  terrible  gray  veil 
which  they  always  seem  to  me  to  fling 
over  the  world.  I  doubt  if  your  English 
authors,"  the  Baron  continued,  with  a 
serenity  whicli  Longmore  aflerwards 
characterized  as  sublime,  '*  are  very 
sound  reading  for  young  married  women. 
I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
them;  but  I  remember  that  not  long 
afVer  our  marriage  Mme.  de  Mauves  un- 


dertook to  read  me  one  day  a  certain 
Wordsworth— 41  poet  highly  esteemed,  it 
appears,  chez  vous.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  took  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  forced  my  head  for  half  an  hour  over 
a  basin  of  soupe  aux  choux,  and  that  one 
ought  to  ventilate  the  drawing-room  be- 
foi-e  any  one  called.  But  I  suppose  yon 
know  him — cet/enie  la.  I  think  my  wife 
never  forgave  me,  and  that  it  was  a  real 
shock  to  jier  to  find  she  had  married  a 
man  who  had  very  much  the  same  taste 
in  literature  as  in  cookery.  But  yon're  a 
man  of  general  culture,"  said  the  Baron, 
turning  to  Longmore  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  seal  on  his  watch-guard.  *'  You 
can  talk  about  everything,  and  I'm  sure 
you  like  Alfred  de  Musset  as  well  ns 
Wordsworth.  Talk  to  her  about  every- 
thing, Alfred  de  Musset  included.  Bah  * 
I  forgot  you're  going.  Come  back  then 
OS  soon  as  possible  and  talk  about  yonr 
travels.  If  Mme.  de  Mauves  too  would 
travel  for  a  couple  of  months,  it  would 
do  her  good.  It  would  enhirge  her  hori- 
zon " — and  M.  de  Mauves  made  a  series 
of  short  nervous  jerks  with  his  stick  in 
the  air — **  it  would  wake  up  her  imagi- 
nation. She's  too  rigid,  you  know — it 
would  show  her  that  one  mny  bend  a 
trifle  without  breaking."  lie  paused  a 
moment  and  gave  two  or  three  vigoroua 
puffii.  Then  turning  to  his  companion 
again,  with  a  little  nod  and  a  confidential 
smile  :  "  I  hope  you  admire  my  candor. 
I  wouldn't  say  all  this  to  one  of  us." 

Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  lin- 
gering light  seemed  to  float  in  the  air  in 
faintly  golden  motes.  Longmore  stood 
gazing  at  these  luminous  particles;  be 
could  almost  have  fancied  them  a  swarm 
of  humming  insects,  murmuring  as  a  re- 
frain, '*  She  has  a  great  deal  of  esprit — 
she  has  a  great  dooi  of  esprit.**  '*  Yes, 
she  has  a  great  deal,"  he  said  mechani- 
cally, turning  to  the  Baron.  M.  de 
Mauves  glanced  at  him  sharply,  as  if  to 
ask  what  the  deuce  he  was  talking  about. 
'*  She  has  a  great  deal  of  intelligence," 
said  Longmore  deliberately,  '*a  great 
deal  of  b^iuty,  a  great  many  virtues." 

M.  de  Manves  busied  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment in  lighting  another  cigar,  and  when 
he  had  finished,  with  a  return  of  his  con- 
fidential smile,  '*  I  suspect  you  of  think- 
ing," he  said,  "  that  I  don't  do  my  wife 
justice.  Take  care— take  care,  young 
man  ;  that's  a  dangerous  assumption.    In 
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general,  a  man  always  does  his  wife  jus- 
tice. More  than  justice,*'  cried  the 
Baron  with  a  laugh—'*  that  we  keep  for 
the  wItcs  of  other  men !  " 

Lcmgmore  afterwards  remembered  it  in 
fiiTor  of  the  Baron's  grace  of  address  that 
he  had  not  measured  at  this  moment  the 
dusky  abyss  over  which  it  hovered.  But 
a  sort  of  deepening  subterranean  echo 
lingered  on  his  spiritual  ear.  For  the 
present  his  keenest  sensation  was  a  desire 
to  get  away  and  cry  aloud  tliat  M.  de 
MauTes  was  an  arrogant  fool.  He  bode 
him  an  abrupt  good- night,  which  must 
serve  also,  he  said,  as  good-by. 

•*  Decidedly  then  you  go?"  s^id  M.  de 
MauTes,  almost  peremptorily. 

"Decidedly." 

*'  Of  oourse  you*ll  come  and  say  good- 
by  to  Mme.  de  Mauves."  His  tone  im- 
plied that  the  omission  would  be  most 
unciTil;  but  there  seemed  to  Longmore 
something  so  ludicrous  in  his  taking  a 
leMBon  in  consideration  from  M-  de 
Mauves,  that  he  burst  into  a  laugh.  The 
Baron  frowned,  like  a  man  for  wliom  it  was 
a  new  and  most  unpleasant  sensation  to 
be  perplexed.  **  Tou're  a  queer  fellow," 
he  murmured,  ns  Longmore  turned  away, 
not  foreseeing  that  he  would  think  him  a 
Tery  queer  fellow  indeed  before  he  had 
done  with  him. 

Longmore  sat  down  to  dinner  at  his 
hotel  with  his  usual  good  intentions ;  but 
as  he  was  lifting  his  first  gloss  of  wino  to 
his  lips,  he  suddenly  fell  to  musing  and 
set  down  his  wine  untasted.  His  revery 
Usted  long,  and  when  be  emerged  from 
it,  his  fish  was  cold ;  but  thin  mattered 
little,  for  his  oppetite  was  gone.  That 
erening  he  packed  his  trunk  with  a  kind 
of  indignant  energy.  This  was  so  effec- 
tiro  that  the  operation  was  accomplished 
before  bed-time,  and  as  he  was  not  in  the 
least  sleepy,  he  devoted  the  interval  to 
writing  two  letters ;  one  was  a  short 
note  to  Mme.  de  Mauves,  which  he  in- 
trusted to  a  servant,  to  be  delivered  the 
next  morning.  He  liad  found  it  best,  he 
said,  to  leave  Saint  Germain  immediately, 
but  he  expected  to  be  back  in  Paris  in 
tlie  early  autumn.  Tlie  other  letter  was 
the  result  of  his  having  remembered  a 
day  or  two  before  that  he  had  not  yet  com- 
plied with  Mrs.  Draper's  injunction  to 
give  her  an  account  of  his  impressions  of 
her  firiend.    The  present  occasion  seemed 


propitious,  and  he  wrote  half  a  dosen 
pages.  His  tone,  however,  was  grave, 
and  Mrs.  Draper,  on  receiving  them,  v^as 
slightly  disappointed— ^he  would  have 
preferred  a  stronger  flavor  uf  rhapsody. 
But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  b  the  con- 
cluding sentences. 

**  The  only  time  she  ever  spoke  to  me 
of  her  marriage,"  he  wrote,  **  she  inti- 
mated that  it  had  been  a  perfect  love- 
match.  With  all  abatements,  I  suppose 
most  marriages  are ;  but  in  l)er  case  thia 
would  mean  more,  I  think,  than  in  thai 
of  most  women ;  for  her  luve  was  an  ab- 
solute ideal iiation.  She  believed  her 
husband  iras  a  hero  of  rose-colored  ro- 
mance, and  he  turns  out  to  be  not  even  a 
hero  of  very  sad-colored  reality.  For 
some  time  now  she  has  been  sounding 
her  mistake,  but  1  don't  believe  she  has 
touched  the  bottom  of  it  yet.  She  strikea 
me  as  a  person  who  is  begging  off  from 
full  knowledge^who  has  struck  a  truce 
with  painful  truth,  and  is  trying  awhile 
the  experimentof  living  with  closed  eyes. 
In  the  dark  she  tries  to  see  again  the 
gilding  on  her  idol.  Illusion  of  course  is 
illusion,  and  one  must  always  pay  for  it ; 
but  there  is  something  truly  tragical  in 
seeing  an  earthly  penalty  levied  on  such 
divine  folly  as  this.  As  for  M.  de 
Mauves,  he's  a  Frenchman  to  bin  fingers* 
ends ;  and  I  confess  I  should  dislike  him 
for  this  if  he  were  a  much  better  man. 
He  can't  forgive  his  wife  for  having  mar- 
ried him  too  sentimentally  and  loved  him 
too  well ;  for  in  some  uncorrupted  cor> 
ner  of  his  being  be  feels,  I  suppose,  that 
as  she  saw  him,  so  he  ought  to  have  been. 
It's  a  perpetual  vexation  to  him  that  a 
little  American  bowgeoise  should  have 
fiincied  him  a  finer  fellow  than  he  is,  or 
than  he  at  all  wants  to  be.  He  hasn't  a 
glimmering  of  real  acquaintance  with  his 
wife  ;  he  can't  understand  the  stream  of 
passion  flowing  so  clear  and  still.  To 
tell  the  troth,  I  hardly  can  myself,  but 
when  I  see  the  spectacle  I  cnn  nduiire 
it  restlessly.  M.  de  Mauves,  at  iiny  rate, 
would  like  to  have  the  comfort  of  feeling 
that  his  wife  was  as  corruptible  as  him- 
self; and  you'll  hardly  believe  me  when  1 
tell  you  that  he  goes  about  intimating  to 
gentlemen  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  the 
knowledge,  that  it  would  be  a  conve- 
nience to  him  to  have  them  make  love  to 
her." 
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OUR  best  friends  are  the  friends  we 
never  find,  ^s  most  of  our  biess- 
iiigH  fail  to  deHcend  from  the  imagination, 
their  sole  creator,  our  perfect  friendships 
seldom  emerge  from  the  ideal  that  en- 
shrines them.  Friendship  Lh  so  little  un- 
deiirstood  that  the  name  is  constantly  mis- 
taken for  the  thing;  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  error  rests  unperoeived. 
We  are  wont  to  speak  of  our  friends  as 
if  they  challenged  reckoning ;  and  yet,  to 
be  truly  such,  they  must  of  necessity  be 
few.  He  who  thinks  he  has  many  is 
likely  to  liaye  none;  for  friendship  is 
rarer  than  rubies,  and  beyond  the  power 
of  purchase.  The  richest  and  strongest 
nature  may  not  attract  many  friendn ;  it 
does  not  want,  nor  would  it  have  them ; 
since  number  would  reduce  their  Talue, 
and  profane  their  sacredness. 

To  possess  friends  is  a  noble  privilege, 
and  a  right  withal,  but  a  right  of  superior 
souU  alone.  Capacity  to  get  or  to  be  a 
friend  implies  Tirtue  of  some  kind,  strength 
of  character,  fixedness  of  purpose,  loyalty, 
inward  illumination,  freedom  from  self- 
ishness. These  qualities  may  not  belong 
^hey  seldom  do~to  each  friend ;  but 
they  are  commonly,  if  unequally,  shared 
between  the  two.  If  one  appreciate  what 
the  other  has,  it  is,  by  reflection,  as 
though  both  were  possp^sors.  In  the  as- 
sociations and  intimac4ci»  of  life»  to  give 
back  is  almost  equiyalent  to  owning,  and, 
as  respects  accord,  far  :aore  to  be  de- 
sired. 

In  ordinary  apprehension,  friendship  b 
limited  to  men.  Women,  it  is  common 
to  say,  never  feel  it.  They  fancy  they 
do;  they  hold  ja  spurious  friendship, 
which  may  last  through  girlhood,  which 
consists  in  sentimentally  silly  confidences, 
in  encircled  waists,  exclamatory  walks, 
labial  truces  to  petty  quarrels,  but  ends 
with  school  days,  and  is  rarely  to  be 
revived.  Mayhap  in  maturity,  ailer 
marriage  itself,  they  concoct  an  emo- 
tional relationship,  in  which  they  may  be 
anything  or  everything  but  friends.  So 
the  opinion  goes,  and  has  gone  until  fem- 
inine friendship  has  come  to  be  regarded 
popularly  as  something  too  transparent 


for  illusion.  The  same  wise  judgment 
declares  tliat  man  and  woman  cannot  be 
friends ;  that  sexual  feeling  renders 
friendship  impossible  by  introducing  an 
element — ^possion — which  destroys  it. 
Tliere  is  a  modicum  of  truth  here,  as 
there  usually  is  in  popular  opinion, 
which,  considering  things  in  the  gross, 
neglects  exceptioas,  and  becomes  incapa* 
ble  of  fine  discrimimition. 

We  hear  to  weariness  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Alex- 
ander and  Uephestion,  Nisus  and  £urya« 
lus,  Damon  and  Pythias  ;  history  and  fic- 
tion are  so  plundered  for  examples  of  he- 
roes  bound  in  amity,  surrendering  every- 
thing to  and  for  each  other,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  friendship  exclusively 
masculine.  There  are  shining  instances, 
however,  of  women  who  have  been  mu- 
tually attached  as  deeply  and  disinterest- 
edly as  the  illustrious  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
or  Latins.  Women,  to-day,  are  fust  and 
faithful  friends — so  sure  of,  so  restful  in 
their  relation,  that  they  seldom  parade  it, 
as  their  brothers  delight  to  do.  Their 
reticence  robs  them  of  their  desert ;  they 
are  not  thought  to  feel  what  they  fail  to 
advertise.  Substantial  friendship  exists 
between  them  when  life  lias  lust  its  opi^ 
line  hues,  and  gathered  sober,  though  not 
sombre  tints.  The.  illusions  of  youth,  as 
well  as  its  frivolities,  have  gone;  they 
can  see  each  other  with  clear  eyes  and 
settled  confidence.  All  reason  for  din- 
trust  has  passed  ;  they  do  not  regard  each 
other  OS  possible  rivals  each  time  a  pleas- 
ant stranger  comes.  Their  tie  is  finer, 
fonder,  tenderer  than  that  oommonly 
binding  man  to  man.  Their  mutual  in- 
ward interest  springs  from  lack  of  out- 
ward interest.  They  are  allies  of  Na- 
ture's making,  developed  children  of  the 
season's  progress,  the  result  of  order  un- 
disturbed. Their  virtues  draw  them  to- 
gether, as  men's  vices  oft  draw  men.  In 
80  much  are  they  purer  and  better  for 
their  connection ;  while  their  appointed 
protectors  may  be  rendered  worse  by  bor- 
rowing defects  and  reproducing  taints. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find,  in  close,  contin- 
uous companionship,  women  who  are  nut. 
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in  the  main,  both  good  and  strong. 
When  ibey  bare  soiled  their  souk,  have 
sank  in  self-esteem,  they  are  prone  to 
aToid  each  other ;  to  seek  the  society  of 
the  leas  sensitiTe  and  fiutidious  sex,  in 
order  to  fiirtify  the  bad  with  something 
wone.  Women  disoover  one  another's 
iaalts  more  quickly — ^perhaps  more  will* 
ingly — than  one  another's  virtues.  They 
have  an  instinct  for  the  wrong  in  their 
sisters,  proportioned  to  their  unsuspidon 
of  wrung,  especially  the  same  wrong,  in 
tbemself  es.  Conscious  of  this,  they  keep 
apart — ^less  because  they  have  erred  than 
because  they  hate  to  be  found  out.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  sins  conven- 
tional or  ^iritual  divide  them,  undo 
friendship,  shatter  its  potentiality.  Their 
association  shows  them  armed  without  in 
that  th^  are  innocent  within.  They  co- 
here for  the  reason  that  they  are  alike, 
and  have  no  dread  of  comment  or  criti- 
cism. Friendship  is  their  badge  of  mu- 
tual fiuthand  security,  and  these  are  the 
calm  contagions  of  their  giving  out. 

Vices,  oftener  weaknesses,  may  serve 
as  bonds  of  union  between  us;  the  greater 
the  vice  or  weakness,  the  closer  the  bond. 
The  young  soldiers  and  the  hoary  vete- 
rans of  Rome,  who  died  together  against 
outnumbering  €hials,  have  been  preserved, 
fi>r  their  personal  devotion,  in  the  amber 
of  ages.  But  the  secret  of  their  attach- 
ment paralyses  poetry,  revolts  the  whole- 
some sense,  represses  utterance.  The 
bve  of  Iladrian  for  Antinous  hss  become 
immortal ;  the  statues  of  the  Bithynian 
youth  stand  in  every  gallery  ;  admiration 
of  the  favorite  is  on  the  lips  of  millions. 
Rhapsody  hides  the  forbidding  fact  that 
would  taint  the  temple  the  emperor  rear- 
ed in  the  nameof  al^tion ;  turns  to  gibe 
the  tender  myth  of  the  celestial  transmu- 
tation. Our  i^parent  friendships,  beau- 
tiful at  distance,  may  not  bear  inspection, 
lest  their  roots  be  found  imbedded  in  im- 
purity. We  prefer  to  shut  the  windows 
of  the  soul  when  the  blue  eye  of  Heaven 
is  looking  down.  We  do  not  care  much 
for  Heaven;  but  our  psychal  chambers 
are  generally  too  disordered  to  invite  ex- 
amination. 

Feelwell  and  StronglnngB  have  been 
firiends  for  years ;  their  example  is  quoted 
fbr  its  disinterestednesR.  Nothing  they 
would  not  do  for  each  other,  say  the  peo- 
ple. Themselves  are  reticent.  But  they 
aze  aware   their   connection   is  selfish 


wholly,  sordid  even.  Privately,  they  dis- 
like, despise  one  another ;  and  the  con- 
sdottsness  of  this,  with  the  fear  of  each 
that  the  other  may  tell  what  both  know, 
keeps  them  together.  They  more  suc- 
cessfully oppress  tlieir  fellows  by  combin- 
ing than  they  could  singly  ;  their  firm  is 
Mine  and  Thine  in  opposition  to  human- 
ity. Good-hearted  they  are  called,  for 
they  understand  the  policy  of  presenting 
smooth  sur&oes ;  though  it  is  hard  to 
perceive  how  the  goodness  of  a  thing  can 
depend  on  its  absence. 

Hardcheek  and  Careless  are  considered 
excellent  friends ;  but  as  neither  is  agree- 
able or  generous,  the  wherefore  is  not  ob- 
vious. They  may  like  each  other  because 
no  one  elite  likes  them.  Even  their  de- 
fects are  too  small  to  exercise  attraction. 
If  you  knew  their  habits,  you  would  un- 
ravel the  mystery.  They  are  associate 
tipplers  at  unseemly  hours ;  over  their 
cups  they  confess  their  meanness  b>  other 
titles,  and  through  slander  reduce  their 
entire  acquaintance  to  a  dishonorable  de- 
mocracy. 

Absurdenongh  and  Queerbrain  are 
grave  in  deportment  sa  grandees.  They 
are  the  laughing-stock  of  their  ever-nar- 
rowing circle,  though  they  never  dream 
of  the  fact.  When  friendship  is  fool, 
they  are  Damon  and  Pythias.  Their 
principal  weakness  is  belief,  born  of  their 
own  ceaseless  asseveration,  in  their  irre- 
sistibility to  women.  For  a  long  while 
they  rehearsed  their  conquests  to  all  who 
would  listen,  regardless  of  time,  temper, 
or  occasion.  But  gaining  at  last  the 
reputation  of  ancient  augurs,  their  be- 
holders B&t  off  fled  with  precipitation. 
Constrained  to  a  dual  audience,  and  that 
audience  themselves,  they  pa^  hours  in 
relating  falsehoods  to  one  another,  all 
based  on  unreal  gallantries — each  despis- 
ing his  companion  for  so  shallow  lying, 
but  confident  his  own  vaporing  is  credited. 

Such  may  not  be  the  representative  or 
general  friendships  of  men.  Still,  they 
go  by  the  fair  christening,  and  are  given 
as  illustrations— let  us  hope  truly— of 
something  non-existent  among  women. 
It  is  our  insistance  of  cheap  satire  on  our 
sisters  that  renders  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
healthful  for  ourselves.  We  are  told  that 
we  live  in  an  unheroio  age.  It  is  lew 
true  of  this  than  of  any  other.  The 
ancients  were  once  modm,  and  their 
demigods  were  behind  them.    To-day  cttC 
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neyer  be  so  bright  as  yesterday.  The 
real  heroes  are  neyer  heroic  to  thein- 
selves. 

Women  as  friends  suggests  women  as 
enemies.  No  one  of  either  sex  may  be  a 
fiVit  friend  who  cannot  be  a  firm  foe.  Fit- 
ness for  one  is  qualification  for  the  other. 
Sympathies  and  antipathies  are  so  en- 
tangled that  those  must  be  excited  be- 
fore thcHe  can  be  disengaged.  They  may 
be  identical,  relying  for  quality  on  the 
mode  of  their  treatment — akin  to  the  hair 
of  a  cat ;  sympathies  if  smoothed,  antipa- 
thies when  ruffled.  Can  woman  be  an 
enemy  ?  The  question  is  carried  in  the 
affirmative  without  an  audibly  dissenting 
voice.  She  who  owns,  confessedly,  such 
power  to  cherish  prejudice,  who  can  af- 
ford such  luxury  of  hate,  must  have,  in 
her  vast  spiritual  affluence,  a  fair  endow- 
ment of  friendship.  Between  dislike  and 
delectation  there  is  only  di^rence  of  de- 
gree. Between  love  in  a  pansionate  sense 
and  love  that  is  amicable  there  is  difler- 
enoe  in  kind;  and  the  latter  is  of  the 
higher  sort. 

If  you  quarrel  with  a  woman  over  night, 
you  invite  the  devil  to  breakfast.  Hav- 
ing made  a  wooian  your  foe,  you  have 
poisoned  the  air  you  breathe  in  common. 
Nature,  who  has  deprived  her  of  physical 
power  to  strike,  has  bestowed  mental 
power  to  hate ;  and  hate  is  more  formi- 
dable than  the  heaviest  blovrs.  These 
must  be  exhausted  ere  long ;  that  nour- 
ishes itself  from  within,  and  grows  by 
self-indulgence.  An  angry  woman,  if 
she  be  comely,  is  picturesque  and  allur- 
ing. But  the  aroused  and  fixed  aversion 
which  sometimes  suooeeds  thereto  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  Feminine  ha- 
tred is  a  great  force  in  the  universe ;  it 
has  created  epoolis  and  destroyed  empires ; 
changed  destinies  and  retarded  ages. 
Oivilization  has  modified  its  expression, 
but  not  lessened  its  intensity.  In  the 
wars  of  to-day  the  e§emies  in  the  field 
may  be  conquered,  buc  the  enemies  at 
home  never  can  be.  Technically,  these 
do  not  bear  arms ;  and  yet  the  arms  they 
have  they  lay  not  down  until  they  are 
victorious  over  the  victors. 

The  earliest  Romans  were  cunning. 
Seising  the  fair  Sabines,  and  gaining  love 
in  spite  of  violence,  their  defenders,  burn- 
ing to  avonge  them,  were  melted  by  en- 
treaty (according  to  Ovid)  into  allies  of 
the  ruffians  they  should  have  shun .    Cun- 


nin«(  Romans,  indeed !— canning  past  fim!- 
ing  out !  The  shrewdness  was  not  in  the 
brut  ility— for  this,  only  the  need  of  the 
race  has  been  ofiered  as  excuse— but  in 
the  conception  of  the  idea  of  winning  the 
women  before  contending  with  the  men. 
Caresses  before  blows,  and  the  blows  were 
tieedless.  Romulus's  compatriots  set  an  ex- 
ampleso  excellent  that,  naturally,  it  never 
has  been  imi  tated.  The  tale  is  so  strange, 
has  furnished  so  many  quivers  with  sa- 
tire against  the  sex,  that  it  must  have 
been  partially  told,  as  is  likely,  since 
a  poet  vras  the  recounter.  No  history 
will  be  complete  until  women  shall  be 
heard  in  their  own  behalf.  The  version 
of  the  violated  Sabines  would  be  very  in- 
teresting; would  doubtless  show  truth 
suppressed;  would  reveal  the  feminine 
instinct,  the  same  to-day  as  when  the 
walls  of  Rome  were  built,  or  before  the 
rearing  of  the  Pyramids.  We  know  al- 
ready that  the  wrong  so  foully  done  to 
the  Sabine  women  vras  repaired  as  fully 
as  was  possible;  that  the  Romans  hod 
nobleness  of  character  despite  their  savage 
assailment.  Otherwise,  depend  upon  it, 
they  would  not  have  been  forgiven,  even 
though  forgiveness  had  saved  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  the  blood  that  of  their 
brothers  and  fathers,  their  lovers  and 
husbands. 

Women,  when  they  are  such  by  msto- 
rity  of  years  and  character,  seldom  seri- 
ously disagree  afler  they  have  fairly  be- 
come friends ;  or,  having  gone  apart,  they 
rarely  coalesce  again.  At  least  leas  com- 
monly than  men,  who  quarrel  over  trifles, 
separate,  and  reunite  without  good  reason. 
Masculine  anger,  as  a  rule,  flames  and 
flashes — bums  out;  feminine  anger  kin- 
dles, moulders,  bums  in — the  effect  of  r^ 
pression  so  early  and  continuously  taught. 
Nothing  so  good  for  wrath,  if  it  will 
come,  as  to  let  it  blow  itself  out  like  a  ris- 
ing storm.  Temper  and  gunpowder  are 
less  dangerous  in  the  open  air.  Sliut  ap 
in  woman's  breast,  like  the  former,  it  is 
apt  to  explode ;  like  the  latter,  at  unex- 
pected times,  and  with  fiital  efket  I^ 
woman  be  a  slow  adversary,  she  is  a  lon^ 
one. 

*'  After  ten  years  of  hostility,**  said  the 
Italian  duchess,  **  1  find  my  hatred  just 
beginning  to  blossom.  What  may  not  my 
enemies  expect  fVom  the  fruit?  " 

She  who  may  not  violently  resent  can 
all  the  more  violently  detest.    It  may  be 
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woman's  luunowness  that  mak«B  her  so 
cordial  a  hater.  If  narrow,  she  resembles 
water  in  being  deep  also,  and  qaiet  in 
her  depth .  In  both ,  smooth  snrfiioe  hides 
perilous  profundity.  The  face  of  iTorj 
often  masks  the  hyena*s  heart. 

Entire  reconciliation  w  dilBcalt  with  a 
woman.  She  inyariably  keeps  certain  re- 
serves. When  she  has  once  parted  from 
yon  in  spirit,  she  will  hardly  retam. 
Though  she  seem  to,  she  does  not.  She 
giyes  her  hand  again — perhaps  her  lips ; 
bot  the  heart  is  no  longer  in  one  nor  the 
sool  in  the  other.  Kiss  her  yon  haye  once 
roundly  quarrelled  with — if  it  be  not  a 
mere  lojers'  qoarrel— and  yoa  will  find 
the  statae  under  the  crimson  curve,  the 
ohill  of  the  marble  through  the  bounding 
blood.  A  keen  observer  may  determine  in 
society  whether  you  have  had  discord 
with  a  woman  you  meet.  However  per- 
fect the  breeding,  however  disciplined  the 
manners,  the  past  discord  leaves  a  shad- 
ow that  will  not  be  lifted.  The  old 
wound  may  be  closed ;  it  is  not  healed, 
nor  can  it  be  by  the  highest  skill  in  spir- 
itual surgery.  Frequently  men  like  one 
another  better  after  fighting;  women 
never,  be  the  foe  of  either  sex.  With 
these  the  bloom  of  favor  is  taken  off,  not 
to  be  restored.  They  feel,  though  they 
may  not  say  or  even  think  it,  that  slight 
or  injury  admits  of  no  atonement.  Wo- 
man reads  the  proverb :  To  err  is  femi- 
nine, to  forgive  impossible. 

The  permanence  of  her  enmity  arises 
often  from  its  irrationality.  To  declare 
there  is  no  reason  for  her  dislike  is  to  give 
the  best  reason  for  her  disliking.  She  is 
not  logical  in  her  love,  why  should  she  be 
in  her  hate?  She  is  not  a  creature  of 
qflk)gisms  but  of  sensations.  Reason 
cancels  reason;  but  a  downright,  deep- 
rooted  pr^udice,  or  a  spontaneous  dfur- 
ling  detestation,  may  be  stormed  in  vain 
with  premises  and  conclusions.  She 
loathes  logic ;  she  feels  that  her  intuitions 
are  beyond  it.  Logic  is  for  man,  though 
he  does  not  use  it,  and  in  her  hands  is  nl- 
wayn  an  inferior  weapon.  *'  It  is  enough 
that  I  hate  him,"  was  the  answer  of 
Paradina ;  "  no  power  on  earth  can  ex- 
tinguish the  fiery  fiust  I "  If  a  firm  foe 
make  a  fiut  friend,  who  shall  deny,  in  the 
cause  of  friendship,  woman's  magnificent 
equipment? 

Notwithstanding  endless  citation  and 
general  opinion,  the  highest  and  truest 


friendship  must  be  sought  for— can  exist 
only— not  between  members  of  the  same, 
but  of  different  sex.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  more  and  stronger  friendships  have 
been  and  are  held  by  men  than  women, 
though  the  sincerest  and  most  disinter- 
ested— the  ideal  friendship— will  be  found 
between  men  and  women. 

Nobody  believes  that?  It  might  be 
true,  nevertheless.  General  belief  and 
general  error  are  closely  connected. 
Doubt  has  alvrays  been  the  begmning  of 
wisdom.  Terms  usually  misunderstood 
compose  the  airy  and  irremovable  despo- 
tism of  the  world.  When  they  are  accu- 
rately defined,  the  definition  startles ;  and 
ideas— from  their  unfiuniliarity — are  con- 
sidered heresies. 

One  reason  of  the  disbelief  in  friendship 
between  the  sexes  is,  that  its  consistence 
is  misc<Hnprehended.  Friendship  is  ordi- 
narily thought  to  be  the  strongest  attach- 
ment between  men,  as  love  is  between 
men  and  women.  If  the  feeling  be  of  two 
genders,  it  is  called  love,  because  it  has 
been  so  called,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
finality.  The  popular  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth  is  to  give  a  thing  a  name,  and 
stick  to  it  in  the  face  of  refutation.  Per- 
sistence, with  the  multitude,  has  every 
advantage  of  philosophy.  Men  love  each 
other ;  so  do  women ;  and  men  and  wo- 
men are  the  best  of  friends.  Thus  it  has 
been  ftom  the  first,  and  will  be  to  the 
last.  Sex  is  not  determined  altogether  by 
physiology;  temperament  more  nearly 
settles  it.  Many  men  are  masculine  and 
feminine  to  each  other;  many  women 
likewise.  If  love  were  possible  between 
the  sexes  alone,  they  might  be,  and  often 
are,  represented  by  the  same  sex ;  so  that 
regarding  love  as  the  only  natural  affec- 
tion of  men  for  women,  or  of  women  for 
men,  it  might  be  reohristened  friendship, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  postulate  thus 
enforced.  But  style  them  what  you  may, 
and  notwithstanding  tlieir  indistinction, 
love  and  friendship  are  very  different,  al- 
beit not  obedient  to  gender.  Sex,  as  we 
know,  enters  into  material  as  well  as  an- 
imated nature,  and  is,  as  we  hold,  inde- 
pendent of  corporality.  In  friendship, 
not  less  than  in  love,  sex  hns  its  part. 
Whether  two  men  or  two  women  be 
friends,  (me  is  masculine  and  the  other 
feminine  one  to  the  other,  as  much  as 
when  man  and  woman  are  friends.  There^ 
fore  friendship  between  the  sexes  is  moHC 
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ilaliml,  beoftUM  physically  conformablet 
than  between  memben  of  the  same  sex. 
Then  the  relation  in  more  dearly  defined, 
better  establuihed,  less  expoeed  to  exter- 
nal influencee.  DisguiBes  ore  not  needed; 
aaBumptions  are  superfluous ;  the  harmo- 
nies are  preserred ;  the  form  answers  to 
the  flpirit. 

In  all  genuine  friendships  the  positiTe 
and  negative  are  combined— so  subtly, 
often,  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  but 
acting  fully  and  freely  neTcrtheless.  The 
positive  portrays  the  masculine,  the  nega- 
tiTC  the  feminine,  in  the  chief  concerns  of 
life,  though  they  may  shift  under  differ- 
ent influences.  There  never  were  two 
friends,  even  when  they  were  strong  men, 
who  were  not  positive  and  negative  to 
one  another ;  in  altered  words,  masculine 
and  feminine.  Patroclus  plainly  symbol- 
ised the  woman  to  Achilles ;  atf  Hephes- 
tion  did  to  Alexander,  Jonathan  to  Da- 
Tid,  Alva  to  Philip  11.  Shelley  was  fem- 
inine to  Byron;  Luuis  XIV.  to  Mainte- 
non ;  GharleH  Vil.  to  Jeanne  Dare ;  Lei- 
cester to  Elisabeth;  Petrarch  to  Laura; 
Antony  to  Gsdiwr.  Cesar  himself  vras 
masculine  to  everybody  except  to  Cleopa- 
tra at  times;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  vnis 
masculine  to  all  his  maishals— to  the  en- 
tire French  nation,  indeed.  A  man  may 
be  masculine  to  one  man  and  feminine  to 
another.  A  woman  may  be  masculine  to 
her  husband  and  feminine  to  her  lover. 
Sex  varies  with  the  nature  it  is  brought 
in  contact  w  ith .  Feminine  sou  Is  are  con- 
stantly getting  into  masculine  bodies,  and 
feminine  bodies  growing  about  masculine 
souls. 

In  every  close  relation  where  one  and 
one,  in  defiance  of  arithmetic,  make  one, 
there  must  be  a  controlling  mind — fre- 
quently controlling  so  gently,  perchance 
so  involuntarily,  as  to  render  control  in- 
sensible. The  controlling  mind  is  posi- 
tive. Whenever  two  positive  natures,  be 
the  sex  the  same  or  diffinrent,  come  in  con- 
tact, they  rebound,  and  in  any  attempt  to 
cohere  jar  so  perpetually  that  rest  is  se- 
cured solely  by  separation.  Hence  many 
men — positiveness  should  be  man*s  pre- 
rogative—admirably adapted  to  friend- 
ship, cannot  be  friends  to  each  other. 
They  demand  tf>o  much  and  grant  too  lit- 
tle, by  the  impokw  of  their  being,  for  the 
required  complement  of  a  condition  so  ex- 
acting. Friends  they  can  gain  in  abun- 
dance, but  friends  blessed  with  a 


nrable  quantity  of  negation.  Such  as 
they  cherish  mutual  esteem— an  obliqne 
way  of  expressing  self-respect— and  like 
one  another  beyond  a  clashing  range. 
They  are  the  centres  of  circles,  not  to  be 
pressed  by  social  revulsion  into  any  port 
of  the  periphery.  On  them  may  be  built 
ideahi  which  the  dawn  of  verity  will  not 
topple  down. 

The  positive  and  negative,  the  mason- 
line  and  feminine  elements,  being  essen- 
tial to  sterling  and  lasting  friendship,  its 
simplest  and  fittest  form  is  between  man 
and  woman.  Between  the  sexes  there  is 
no  direct  rivalry ;  their  fields  of  activity 
lie  asunder,  and  rivalry  is  the  sapper  of 
man*s  conooord  with  man.  We  hear  much 
of  generous  rivalry ;  but  on  examination 
the  generosity  lessens  and  the  rivalry  in- 
creases. Rivalry  long  continued  between 
men  must  end  in  success  for  one  and  com- 
parative &ilure  for  the  other.  He  who 
succeeds  may  be  magnanimous;  but  to 
him  who  has  not  succeeded  magnanimity 
looks  like  patronage.  No  proud  individ- 
ual spirit  can  quite  forgive  itself  for  fail- 
ure, from  whatever  cause ;  and  inability  to 
forgive  ourselves  seeks  vent  in  condemn- 
ing others.  Such  spirit,  to  be  broad, 
must  he  among  the  first ;  must  govern  the 
opportunity  for  mastership. 

As  friends,  man  and  woman  have  few 
occssions  to  come  into  competition — ^none, 
in  sooth,  if  they  be  wholly  in  concert  with 
their  gender.  His  leading  trait,  egotism, 
and  hers,  desire  to  please,  in  no  wise 
interfere ;  rather  they  administer  recipro- 
cally. His  egotism  is  gratified  by  her  de- 
sire to  please,  and  her  desire  to  please  Is 
stunuhited  by  his  egotism.  Their  tenden- 
cy to  converge  augments  with  years ;  in- 
stead of  outgrowing  each  other,  as  men 
are  prone  to,  they  grow  into  each  other 
by  steady  assimilation.  They  have  no 
emotional  astonishments,  no  instinctive 
revekitioos,  which  in  erotic  intimacies 
change  the  outlook  in  a  twinkling.  The 
time  is  assured ;  there  is  stability  from 
within. 

In  the  friendship  of  the  sexes  there  is 
no  jealousy— the  canker  in  the  sweetest 
rose  of  love.  Friendship  is  secure  of  it- 
self. Growing  slowly,  it  has  time  to  take 
deep  root,  is  in  no  peril  of  eradication. 
Jealousy  from  the  loving  is  not  unplea»> 
ant  at  first,  since  it  is  translated  by  the 
loved  into  evidence  of  sincerity  and  ardor, 
but  repeated  appearance  renders  it  bat«- 
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fill— imtitfnally,  withal,  fur  it  so  rapidly 
aokrgtt  its  iphere  of  sospicioo  and  tor- 
ment that  to  dwell  in  it  is  like  brenthing 
an  atmosphere  of  powdered  uetiles.  Tbe 
man  who  has  suffered  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  most  oharming  and  loving  woman 
will  gladly  surrender  the  tram^rts  of 
posBum  for  the  delightful  oalm  and  unez- 
aeting  aatisiaoticm  of  pure  feminine  friend* 
ship.  One  is  the  relaxing  air  and  the 
heavy  fragrance  of  the  hothouse;  the 
other  the  fresh  o^gen  of  the  open  heav- 
ens. The  deepest  love  is  inwardly  armed 
against  itself.  The  highest  joys  are  sub- 
ject to  reaction.  All  written  romanoes 
end  before  satiety  begins.  The  prosaic 
sequels  are  left  to  real  life. 

Love  is  a  fine  name  for  many  ordinary 
things  that  do  not  deserve  it.  So  labelled, 
every  feeling  and  assumption,  whether 
wonhy  or  unworthy,  is  sure  of  sympathy 
through  the  idealization  the  very  term 
produces.  There  are  loves,  and  loves, 
and  loves,  no  two  alike.  Tlie  pure  and 
impure,  the  sacred  and  profane,  are  min- 
gled, and  to  the  mass  they  are  undi^tin- 
gnishable.  Love  is  called  divine,  though 
it  is,  as  we  know  it,  essentially  human— 
all  the  better  therefor,  and  proclaimed 
poetic  when  it  is  ofien  steeped  in  ^rose. 
It  is  the  one  intelligible  yet  mystic  word 
—the  open  secret— that  comes  down  from 
the  dimmest  ages  as  the  motor  of  the  uni- 
veise,  the  creator  of  creation.  Everything 
big  and  little,  mighty  and  insignificant, 
world  and  worm,  it  is  not  strange  we  mis- 
apprehend it;  that,  clutching  at  the 
Stan,  we  fall  into  the  kennel.  Speaking 
for  itself,  we  interpret  love  with  our  pri- 
vate key,  and  wonder  at  its  riddles,  made 
such  by  our  inadequate  misunderstanding. 
It  can  be  granted  to  but  few,  in  its  fulness 
and  purity,  which  largely  rest  on  the  re- 
ceiver. Fire  will  not  bum  without  oxy- 
gen. Meteors  do  not  blaze  to  illuminate 
bogs.  Iftliere  were  avatars,  clowns  would 
pelt  the  deities  with  dirt. 

Love,  as  usually  found,  is  lower  than 
friendship,  less  enduring,  less  satisfying. 
Friendship  between  the  sexes  comes 
nearer  to  what  love  should  be,  without 
love's  deficiencies.  It  is  uncommon  be- 
cause it  is  misconceived,  and  because 
everybody  seems  resolved  it  shall  be. 
Nature  &vors,  but  society,  most  of  whose 
laws  are  against  her,  oppoMH  it  stronu- 
OQsIy.  Nature  is  grandly  indifferent  to 
all  tbe  conventionalities,  which  are  both 
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the  laws  and  superstructure  of  society. 
**  You  are  my  friend,"  says  one  in  her 
large  serene  way.  ^  You  are  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  scretiins  the  other  in  her  quer- 
alous  treble;  '*and  you  shall  not  be 
either !  "  Nature  does  not  answer ;  but 
time  anfwers  for  her.  That  which  is 
sure  may  omit  words.  When  the  small 
dog  barks  at  the  swelling  ocean,  he  does 
not  deter  the  tide  from  rolling  grandly  in. 

Society  recognizes  marriage  alone  as 
the  safe  and  only  proper  union  between 
man  and  woman.  She  rctjects  friendship 
for  the  reason,  as  has  been  said,  that  she 
always  suspects  sexual  affinity  as  its  ac- 
tual base.  She  is  sometimes  right,  though 
generally  wrong.  May  it  not  be  wisely 
led  to  the  persons  most  interested  to  de- 
cide how  they  are  affiscted  7  If  they  don't 
know,  how  can  any  one  eUie?  If  they  do 
know,  won't  they  regulate  their  own 
lives,  in  due  season,  as  befits  them  best? 
It  is  all  with  Nature  in  the  end,  and  even 
her  scandals  prove  her  sagacities.  Throw- 
ing a  cloak  over  her  does  not  extinguish 
her.  Decbring  you  do  not  see  her  fails 
to  prevent  her  from  seeing  you.  To  at- 
tempt to  shut  her  up  is  the  same  as  bar- 
ring the  gates  of  the  morning,  or  resolv- 
ing in  solemn  council  that  the  seasons 
shall  be  dismissed.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  persons  cannot  be 
wedded  whom  Nature  has  not  wedded  be- 
forehand. Nor  can  they  be  held  together, 
except  outwardly,  and  with  mutual  deg- 
radation, whom  Nature  has  pronounced 
divorced.  The  man  and  woman  adapted 
to  friendship  only  should  not  be  married. 
They  might  be  excellent  friends,  and 
yet  make  miserable  husband  and  wife. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been 
doomed  to  woe,  because  society  would  not 
allow  them  any  room  to  stand  except  be- 
fore the  altar— symbol  of  sacrifice  to-day 
more  than  in  the  time  of  ancient  supersti- 
tion. We  exchange  our  old  superstitiona 
for  new  ones  under  other  names,  and  im- 
agine we  are  no  longer  fimatical. 

*'  Do  you  like  this  woman  ?  »»  "  Very 
much."  '*Then  marry  her;  yon  are  a 
vilhiin  ekw !  "  quoth  Mrs.  Grundy.  '*  Bo 
you  admire  these  velvets?  "  asks  a  shop- 
keeper. If  you  reply  in  the  affirmotive, 
does  he  order  you  to  eat  them  at  peril  of 
3'our  reputation  ?  Should  he  do  so,  you 
might  intimate  that  fruits  are  to  be 
eaten,  and  velvets  to  be  worn.  Were  he 
like  the  representative  of  society,  he 
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woald  not  admit  yoar  distinction,  bat 
would  pronounce  you  a  sophist,  a  disor- 
ganizer,  an  infidel.  The  Turk  was  not  a 
fool  because  he  could  not  comprehend 
why  Christians  demanded  tliat  a  man  of 
their  creed  should  marry  one  woman,  but 
be  sent  to  prison  if  he  married  two. 
*'How,"  inquired  the  puzzled  Ottoman, 
'*  can  a  pretending  heir  of  Paradise  have 
too  much  of  a  benefaction  ?  Are  single 
blessings  virtues,  and  double  blessings 
sins?" 

Very  diflforent,  frequently  opposite 
qualities  may  be  needed  for  wedlock  and 
friendship.  The  former,  dressed  and 
festooned  though  it  be  in  frippery  and 
flowers,  is  an  entirely  practical  state,  and 
will  not  prosper  save  by  practical  treat- 
ment. The  latter  is  more  ideal  because 
less  familiar ;  is  capable  of  expansion, 
variety — tentative.  Wedlock  admits  not 
of  experiments.  The  course  is  onward, 
if  not  upward ;  counsels  not  looking 
back.  The  steps  taken  cannot  well  be 
retraced ;  the  done  may  not  be  undone 
save  through  mortification,  sufferings, 
depression  of  spirit.  Though  friendship 
U  not  love,  nor  love  friendship,  as  they 
are  generally  accepted,  they  are  germane, 
and  not  infrequently  glide  one  into  the 
other.  Passional  love— the  only  kind  the 
world  considers — is  alien  to  friendship, 
while  spiritual  love  is  closely  allied  to  it. 
I/ive  may  be  a  preparation  for  friendship, 
though  friendship  is  rather  a  preparation 
for  itself  than  for  love,  commonly  on  a 
lower  plane,  and  horn  of  youth  and  ardor 
instead  of  maturity  and  reason.  They 
who  have  been  wrecked  on  tho  gulf  of 
love  may  sail  calmly  and  happily  on  the 
sea  of  friendship.  One  Is  as  the  tumultu- 
ous Atlantic;  the  other  as  the  peaceful 
Pacific.  Friendship  is  not  for  children 
nor  for  the  undeveloped,  but  for  men  and 
women,  ripe  in  mind  and  character,  who 
have  grown  up  to  the  fruit  hanging  on 
the  highest  boughs  of  the  tree  of  life  and 
knowledge.  Though  more  ideal  than 
love  in  one  sense,  it  is  more  real  in  tha*i 
it  answers  expectation ;  may  be  grasped, 
held,  fed  on  without  satiety.  Love  of  the 
lofty  grade  always  frustrates.  While  you 
hold  it  in  your  arms,  it  in  singing  over- 
head; when  you  catch  it  in  the  turret,  it 
slips  off*  to  the  sky.  Of  the  lower  order, 
it  is  a  cheat ;  makes  promises  it  will  not 
redeem ;  kiitses  close,  and  repels.  Friend- 
ship in  ascending  does  not  leave  behind ; 


its  responsibilities  are  borne  equally ;  its 
illumination  is  the  same. 

Yuung  women  often  decline  proposals, 
saying  to  the  proposer :  *'  I  regard  yon 
as  a  Iriend  ;  I  cannot  become  your  wife.*' 
Either  they  do  not  mean  it,  or  they  do 
not  understand — this  the  more  probable — 
the  significance  of  friendship.  She  who 
knows  what  friendship  is  would  be  rash 
to  reject  as  husband  him  she  had  accepted 
as  friend.  It  is  far  easier  to  convert  a 
friend  into  a  lover,  as  the  words  are  pro- 
perly used,  than  a  lover  into  a  friend. 
A  woman  of  self-understanding,  range« 
and  insight  would  prefer  a  true  friend  to 
a  sighing  lover  as  her  life-long  partner. 
Ijovers  are  gathered  in  abundance  with 
every  ripening  of  the  senses.  Friends 
belong  to  peculiar  soil ;  require  careful 
culture;  are  hard  to  rear.  Those  spring 
from  the  blood ;  these  grow  from  the  soul. 
Uow  many  wedded  women  to-day  hunger 
for  friendship  from  their  lords ;  would  joy- 
fully exchange  every  rapture  they  can  im- 
agine— and  their  imaginings  are  beyond 
poets*  dreams — for  its  pervading  comfort, 
its  sweet  buoyancy,  its  penetrating  sense 
of  absolute  protection !  Their  lords  were 
delightful  as  lovers;  were  charming  as 
husljands  for  a  season — for  a  year  per- 
haps (statisticians  say  man's  matrimonial 
ecstasies  seldom  outlive  a  twelvemonth)  ; 
but  then  a  change  appeared ;  slight  at 
first,  scarcely  perceptible  except  to  wo- 
man *s  watchful  eye,  though  spreading  and 
deepening  until  the  present  becamo  a 
mockery  of  the  past;  until  tenderness 
broke  her  heart  at  the  death-bed  of  gal- 
lantry. Could  the  wives  have  had  friend- 
ship from  the  beginning,  they  would 
have  missed  the  sentimental  raving,  the 
extravagance  of  manner,  the  absurd  jeal- 
ousy that  pertain  to  all  wooings ;  but  they 
would  have  had  the  delicate  attention,  the 
vigiknt  care,  the  genuine  sympathy  that 
flow  in  steady  and  wholesome  streams. 

Friendship  survives  many  loves.  Mea 
change  their  loves— women  change  them, 
too— and  yet  remain  leal  to  friendship  of 
early  years.  The  more  abiding  affection 
does  not  hang  on  vanity,  prejudice,  or 
mood  ;  is  not  exposed  to  every  gale  thml 
blows  from  passion's  varying  sky.  Once 
established,  it  is  on  the  rock  of  mutual  uu- 
derstandi  ng  and  m  u  t  ual  forbearance.  IIb 
color  is  from  the  mind ;  its  form  is  the 
reflex  of  the  spirit. 

Althea  and  Rupert  knftw>eech  other  in 
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their  yoatb;  were  maoh  in  company; 
were  romantic;  had  radiant  dreams  of 
lore;  believed  in  their  realisation.  Their 
agreement  was  complete :  they  had  a 
tinctore  of  philosophy ;  felt  an  interest 
in  the  prublems  of  life.  Marriage  they 
diwossed ;  bad  slender  faith  in  it  as  usu- 
ally entered  into ;  declared  it  should  be 
vastly  more— a  thorough  harmony — ^well- 
nigh  a  consecration.  Fortune  drew  them 
apart.  Ere  that,  they  might  have  mar- 
ried, had  they  not  thought  the  high  con- 
ditit/Q  demanded  something  they  could 
nut  yield.  They  knew  themselres  to  be 
friends,  asserted  they  were  nothing  more 
to  the  many  who  wanted  them  to  be  some- 
thing less.  Years  parted,  taking  the  ro- 
mance oat  of  their  minds,  reducing  their 
theories  of  life,  enforcing  the  lesson  of 
practicality.  Lore  did  not  seem  so  won- 
drous as  it  had ;  and  yet  it  shone  su- 
premely fair.  They  were  severe  upon 
marriage^not  as  it  might  be,  but  as  it 
was.  While  they  jested  at  it,  they  found, 
•8  they  fancied,  the  other  soul  they  had 
been  waiting  for,  and  fell  with  rhapsody 
into  Hymen's  ranks.  There  were  weeks 
of  intoxication,  and  montlis  of  painful 
return  to  sobriety.  They  were  well-bred 
and  did  not  quarrel.  What  they  kept 
shut  up  burned  hotter  for  suppression. 
Her  husband  died ;  bis  wife  followed  not 
long  after,  and  they  were  fortunate  in 
having  no  product  of  tlieir  loveless  bond. 
Were  they  the  wiser  for  their  sad  experi- 
ence? Wliat  mim  or  woman  is?  They 
thought  they  would  be  luckier  in  another 
venture ;  that  lightning  strikes  not  twice 
in  the  same  place — which  connubial 
lightning  often  insists  on  doing— and  so 
they  challenged  fote  once  more.  The 
second  nnijn  exceeded  the  first  in  dinap- 
pointment,  and  in  the  regret  it  caused. 
Nature  sometimes  respects  mbtakes,  but 
revenges  herself  on  those  experience  will 
not  teach.  They  had  children  they  could 
not  understend—who  had  no  love  for  them, 
bot  adoration  of  themselves. 

They  live  once  more  in  the  same  city ; 
they  visit  oacli  other ;  they  exchange  con- 
fidences ;  tiicir  comfort  is  in  the  sympathy 
they  know  to  be  sincere.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve less  in  love,  but  more.  The  love  of 
their  faith  is  calmer  and  less  variable  than 
was  the  love  of  their  imagination.  It  is 
what  they  feel  for  each  other,  and  they 
call  it  friendship.  The  ideal  love  they 
have  not  felt ;  the  actual  love,  beautiful 


though  pasBionlesB,  they  feel  more  than 
ever.  They  do  not  regret  they  did  not 
marry  one  another ;  they  regret  they  have 
married  at  all.  Their  instincts  were  cor- 
rect in  their  yoath.  They  required  too 
much,  and  tlieir  disappointment  was  in- 
evitable. The  ofEsred  cup  of  destiny  is  not 
filled  at  the  fountain  of  the  ideal.  They 
frequently  discuss  the  past ;  some  of  the 
problems  of  life  are  made  phiin.  They 
talk  of  friendship  and  love.  Rupert 
smiles  as  he  remarks :  '*  We  have  no  more 
dreams  of  love  in  these  practical  days.'* 
Althea  replies :  '*  We  do  not  need  them 
now.  We  have  friendship— that  is 
enough.  Why  should  we  pursue  phan- 
toms while  precious  substance  b  in  our 
grasp?" 

Lelia  and  Myron  were  favored  by  cir* 
cu  instances ;  were  conspicuous  in  society, 
and  considered  odd  because  they  had 
ideas.  Myron,  to  employ  the  approved 
phrase,  fell  in  love  with  Lelia ;  offered 
her  his  hand,  and  asked  her  pardon  for 
having  his  heart  in  it.  She  declined  the 
honor  with  extreme  delicacy,  and,  as  be- 
fits such  occasions,  with  many  tears.  She 
told  Myron  she  cherished  him  as  her  dear- 
est friend,  but  that  she  loved  some  one 
else.  He  was  resigned,  as  men  usually 
are,  to  a  fact  so  mitigatedly  unpleasant, 
though  he  felt  annoyed  that  he  had  so 
misconceived  Lelia.  The  truth  was,  he 
did  not  really  love  her ;  he  was  fond  of 
her,  as  our  sex  generally  is  of  any  pretty, 
elegant,  and  clever  girl,  too  tactful  to 
wound  our  vanity ;  had  imagined  she  had 
loved  him,  and  thought  it  to  be  the  prov- 
ince of  generosity  to  give  her  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  matrimonially  happy.  He  dried 
her  tears  after  tlie  sentimental  fashion — 
she  did  not  in  the  least  object— and  while 
so  engaged  began  to  fancy  he  did  love 
h'*r,  and  she  to  repent  her  hosty  negation. 
What  is  said  cannot  be  gracefully  unsaid. 
An  hour  Inter  Myron  and  Lelia  exchang- 
ed au  revoir  better  friends  than  ever.  He 
was  glad  she  had  not  accepted  him ;  she 
was  glad  he  had  not  urged  her,  fearing 
she  might  have  yielded,  though  engaged 
to  another. 

In  a  few  months  she  was  married,  but 
her  marriage  did  not  interrupt  her  pleas- 
ant relation  with  Myron.  They  remained 
friends  for  several  years;  would  have 
been  thought  man  and  wife,  had  they  not 
been  so  much  together.  Lelia  met  with 
domestic  bereavement.    She  was  free  at 
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last  to  reconsider,  and  she  intimated  that 
she  would  not  say  nay  a  second  time. 
Myron  could  not  refrain  from  acting  on 
this  cue,  though  he  politely  protested  in 
the  words  : 

**But  we  have  been  Tcry  hiHPPy  ^ 
friends." 

**  Yes,  dearest,  but  we  shall  be  blessed 
as  loyers,  mode  one  by  the  sacredest  of 
tie»--one  before  the  world  and  in  the  eyes 
of  heaven." 

From  that  there  was  no  appeal.  When 
an  interesting  woman  talks  of  marriage 
to  a  man  who  is  in  any  way  fond  of  her, 
his  last  hope  of  celibacy  is  blasted.  It 
was  so  with  Myron.  Leila  became  his 
wife. 

The  honeymoon  was  succeeded  by 
moonsliine.  The  bond  between  them 
steadily  loosened.  She  grew  indifferent ; 
he  weary,  as  the  months  crept  on.  They 
no  longer  walked  and  talked  and  rode 
together.  Moody  and  restrained  in  each 
other^s  company,  they  needed  the  stimu- 
lus of  separation  to  l)e  at  their  radiant 
le?el.  The  change  was  oljserved.  They 
appeared  like  married  folks,  to  be  sure ; 
but  so  different  from  their  past.  They 
had  been  so  well  and  so  long  acquainted 
they  could  not  hare  made  a  mistake,  it 
was  said ;  and  yet  there  was  a  serious 
mistake  somewhere. 

At  last  the  light  dawned  on  their  in- 
harmonious minds;  they  perceived  the 
fault  was  lef«s  in  them  than  in  their  con- 
dition. Lelia  was  frank  enough  to  admit 
the  error  had  been  hers.  ^*  But  for  me, 
Myron,  this  would  not  have  been.  I  had 
thought  tiiat  to  be  nearer  was  to  be  dear- 
er. I  find  our  nearness  lessens  our  dear- 
nesB— destroys  the  sweet  unknown  we 
wera  wont  to  banquet  our  imagination  on. 
Before,  we  always  had  friendship.  Alas, 
we  cannot  return  to  it  now !  What  is  left 
us?" 

*'  The  memory  of  the  past,  Lelia,  (he 
endurance  of  the  present.  We  may  have 
been  remiss  in  courtesy,  sometimes,  to 
one  another.  We  will  amend  that.  Let 
us  be  invanahiy  polite.  The  wife  and 
husband  who  are  so  have  fulfilled  more 
than  half  tlie  duties  of  marriage.  Polite- 
ness is  not  happiness,  but  it  goes  far  to- 
ward mitigating  the  woes  of  wedlock. 
When  inclined  to  quarrel,  we  will  re- 
member we  have  been  friends." 

It  is  harder  for  a  woman  to  be  a  man*8 
friend  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  hers,  be- 
cause her  excess  of  romance,  sensibility. 


and  aeqtiment  is  likely  to  crave  a  leas 
temperate  and  settled  auction.  But 
having  become  a  friend,  she  abides  in 
friendshipt  And  is  content  therewith.  If 
she  call  have  a  certain  amount  of  hui  so- 
ciety, she  asks  no  more.  Communion  of 
the  mind  is  her  deepest  need.  Given 
that,  she  is  at  rest.  Man  rarely  wants  to 
be  woq^an's  friend  at  first;  he  aims  at 
what  he  fiincies  to  be  something  higher — 
something  more  spontaneous.  Still,  he 
quickly  composes  himself  to  friendship, 
though  he  w  apt,  on  imaginary  provoca- 
tion, to  attempt  its  disturbance.  lie  is 
inclined  to  beliere  that  it  is  woman's 
duty  to  love  him  ;  that  it  is  his  right  to 
be  lo^ed ;  that  anything  less  than  a  grand 
passitm  derogates  from  his  dignity  and 
impor^nce.  A  calm  but  amiable  ignor- 
ing of  his  preposterous  claim  afl^ts  him 
favorably  by  qualifying  him  for  the  con- 
dition which  hU  egotism  has  repelled. 

Both  man  and  woman  eigoy  each  oth- 
er *s  friendship  exceeding^  when  they  have 
reached  it,  and  frequently  marvel  that 
they  should  have  thought  of  anything 
else.  The  reoson  it  is  not  oHener  attoin- 
ed  comes  from  the  doubt  of  its  renlizotion 
iiy  the  sexes.  They  whose  blood  does  not 
leap  at  surface  contact  ore  supposed  to 
be  discordi^nt  of  spirit,  albeit  the  tumult 
in  the  veins  not  seldom  represses  such 
discord  for  the  time— just  long  enough  to 
insure  the  perpetration  of  a  blunder 
well-nigh  irremediable. 

Wlio  can  ask,  who  can  have,  more  than 
friendship?  It  is  none  the  less  worthy 
and  precious  because  misunderstood.  It 
n^ty  not  glitter  like  some  false  jewels, 
but  it  holds  t!ie  light,  and  will  endure 
the  test.  The  successor  of  love  not  in- 
f^requently,  it  proves  its  superiority  by 
its  evenness,  steadiness,  and  strength. 
Where  love  dispenses  with  it,  love  is  piono 
to  dispense  with  itself,  and  have  nothing 
iefl.  Thqugh  friendship,  in  sooth,  has 
nothing  to  do  wjth  marriage  directly'— w 
in  no  wise  dependent  on,  or  dei«irous  of  it 
— the  true  marriage  flows  into  it  almost 
necessarily.  It  is  the  smooth,  pure,  deep 
lake  that  catches  the  streams  so  full  of 
sparkle,  murmur,  and  music,  and  hushes 
them  in  the  repose  of  Nature. 

Husband  and  wife  must  be  friends,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  if  they  be  fine  and  corre- 
spondent. They  cannot  keep  np  the  de- 
lirium they  set  out  with ;  they  cannot 
distil  sentiment  forever.  They  most  lira 
in  an  atmoqihere  of  common  aeoae,  ba 
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broaght  into  dafly  contact  with  the  soher 
Tcalities  of  life.  Friendship  has  a  clear 
Tision,  sound  jadgment,  strong  hands. 
No  glamoarison  its  eyes;  no  mirage  in 
its  distance.  It  has  the  force  of  union 
minus  its  elements  of  dissolution  ;  it  is 
the  rich  wine  after  the  lees  have  settled. 

Friendship  of  the  sexes  has  the  gift  of 
seeing  clearly— it  is  not  blind  like  love— 
and  the  still  rarer  gift  of  candor.  It 
does  not,  in  the  manner  of  passion,  color, 
pr^udge,  exaggerate.  By  its  modera- 
tion, self-containment,  and  penetration, 
it  18  of  mutual  benefit.  It  gires  and  re- 
ceires,  influences  and  is  influenced,  shapes 
and  is  shaped ;  rendering  the  man  less 
masculine,  the  woman  less  feminine; 
bestowing  upon  each  the  qualities  bor- 
rowed from  and  needed  by  the  other. 
Thus  is  the  race  ultimately  adrantoged  by 
the  derelopment  of  the  individual ;  thus 
are  the  fiexes  coiMinated  by  the  laws  of 
qrmpatby  and  the  impulsiTC  action  of  the 
spirit.  Lots,  as  the  term  is  loosely  em- 
ployed, is  responsible  for  a  deal  of  spoil- 
ing of  those  who  ckiim  to  be  under  its 
domination.  It  is  a  constant  adulation, 
worship,  substitution  of  the  sgreeable 
for  the  Teracious,  until  the  olyect  of  all 
this  becomes  ridiculously  conceited  and 
incapable  of  self-comprehension.  Mar- 
ried persons  generally  tell  each  other  too 
little  truth  before  their  onion,  and  too 
little  after  it.  They  rerenga  themsehes 
fi>r  early  duplicity  and  flattery  by  a  later 
excels  of  candor  and  criticism,  which  is 
irritating,  perhaps  exasperating,  from  a 
Tirid  consciousness  of  contrast  and  a  con- 
Tiction  of  better  dcserring.  Friendship 
undoes  the  possible  ctII  of  courtship, 
when  the  friends  are  wedded,  by  a  calm 
tone  of  comment  and  a  genuine  spirit  of 
appreciation.  It  may  be  free  from  splen- 
dor of  hue,  from  dazzling  nimbi ;  but  se- 
rene gray  or  plain  brown  often  conceals 
more  of  the  desirable  than  crimson,  Tiolet, 
cr  orange.  Nature  exemplifies  this  again 
mnd  again.  Flowers  of  the  richest  dye 
and  birds  of  the  brightest  plumoge  are 
without  fragrance  or  song. 

Between  man's  friendship  for  man  and 
women's  fViendehip  for  him  there  is  no 
just  parallel,  and  the btter  holds  theayail. 
Could  or  would  any  two  men,  howcTer 
fond  and  intimate,  retain  their  fViendship, 
if  they  knew  what  each  thought,  and 
sometimes  said,  of  the  other  7  They  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  hypocrites;  they 
withhold  something  for  the  sake  uf  peace ; 


their  relation  is  one  of  compromise  and 
forbearance.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
confederates  in  bias  and  interest,  who 
simply  eannot  alford  to  quarrel. 

Woman's  friendship  is  usually  inde- 
pendent of  any  and  all  adTantsge.  It  is 
a  firee-will  oflering,  seldom  withdrawn 
without  adequate  cause,  devoid  of  pie- 
tense,  concealment,  or  indirection.  Sbe 
has  no  disposition  to  say  serere  or  bitter 
things  of  her  spiritual  colleague;  she 
does  not  have  them  in  her  mind ;  inti- 
mated by  others,  she  resents  them  from 
the  soul  of  her  generosity.  When  she 
satirises  or  depreciates  the  man  she  has 
cleaved  to,  she  is  in  a  mood  of  passion— 
he  must  have  been  her  lover ;  he  cannot 
be  her  friend ;  for  as  such  he  is  sacred  in 
her  eyes  from  the  slightest  aspersion. 

Examples  of  friendship  between  the 
sexes  have  been  many  and  illustrious. 
None  nobler  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
friendship  of  Yittoria  Colonna  for  Michel 
Angelo.  She  had  passed  through  the 
phase  of  love— had  been  devoted  to,  and 
lost  her  lord,  and  found  in  spiritual  inti- 
macy with  the  great  artist  comfort  and 
consolation  which  second  marriage  could 
not  yield.  She  refused  the  hand  of  the 
proudest  princes,  she  declined  the  homage 
of  bravest  warriors.  Her  soul  was  fix»d 
on  friendship ;  it  was  aspiration,  exalta- 
tion, religion.  Angelo  himself  was  lift- 
ed in  thought  and  feeling  above  domestic 
ties.  His  happiness  was  in  his  crea- 
tions; his  children  were  his  statues, 
frescoes,  temples;  he  worshipped  the 
ideal  only.  Still,  to  this  lofly  dreamer, 
this  wondrous  worker,  the  presence  and 
influence  of  that  glorious  woman  came  as 
balm  and  blessing.  She  answered  to  the 
call  of  his  imagination ;  she  blossomed 
on  the  vine  of  his  genius ;  she  spoke  to 
the  depths  of  bis  invrard  craving.  What 
she  got  from  him  she  put  into  her  poetry ; 
what  he  gained  from  her  grew  into  his 
colors  and  his  marbles.  Dwelling  apart, 
they  were  married ;  breathing  the  same 
atmosphere,  they  were  friends.  They 
were  all  they  sought  to  be  to  one  another. 
Had  they  been  more,  in  the  worldly  sense, 
they  must  have  been  less. 

Marie  Guyon,  who  had  for  years  lived 
half  in  a  heaven  of  her  own  fancy,  wos 
not  so  absorbed  by  her  visions  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  friendship  of  such  a  man 
as  Ftodlon.  His  excessive,  almost  moi^ 
bid  piety,  did  not  prevent  him  from  see- 
ing that  her  criticism  was  prompted  by  a 
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divine  lor«  too  vital  to  take  root  in  the 
dry  soil  of  ibrmai  theology.  He  and  she 
were  cognate  spirits ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  could  understand  her,  who  were 
unwilling  to  persecute  her  in  the  name  of 
a  bigoted  and  in  tolerant  church.  Bather 
than  do  so,  he  broke  with  Bossuet ;  sur- 
rendered a  powerful  and  Tindictive  friend 
of  his  own,  for  a  forlorn  and  sulTering 
friend  of  the  other  sex.  She  valued  him  as 
he  deserved ;  he  prized  her  at  her  worth. 
They  were  both  gentle  and  loving— Chris- 
tians above  creed.  No  life  has  been 
purer  and  sweeter  than  theirs.  They 
made  God  after  their  own  image,  and  his 
wisdom  and  mercy  were  equal.  The 
memory  of  her  beauty  and  excellence 
never  left  him;  in  her  lost  hours  her 
prayers  for  him  preceded  those  for  herself. 
Julie  RiKsamier,  courted  and  flattered 
beauty,  never  swerved  in  loyal  amity  from 
GhAteaubriand,  who,  when  the  world  had 
wearied  him,  when  he  had  turned  from 
the  emptiness  of  its  honors,  sat  in  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois, 
and  revived  his  youth  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  smiles.  Loveliness  and  genius,  amia- 
bility and  learning,  joined  in  their  friend- 
ship, which  was  the  friendship  of  society 
tempered  with  tenderness,  hallowed  by 
sentiment. 


The  sexes  to-day  are  nearer  and  dearer 
friends  than  ever  before,  for  only  within 
the  last  fifty  years  has  chivaliy  grown  to 
be  more  than  a  glittering  deceit  Love, 
so  called,  has  been  the  impulse  of  centu- 
ries; friendship,  justly  named,  is  the 
form  and  favor  of  the  time.  Love  match- 
es too  oflen  prove  Lucifer  matches.  Love, 
when  exhausted,  finds,  not  seldom,  recu- 
peration, regeneration  even,  in  sexual 
friendship.  At  its  greatest  and  purest  it 
is  more  like  friendship  than  the  passion 
common  to  creation.  A  lover  is  but  a 
lover,  bom  of  the  air ;  a  breath  unmakcR 
him.  A  friend  is  all  a  brother,  father, 
lover,  husband  may  be— each  blending  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  other.  Love  is 
an  episode ;  fHendship  is  the  body  of  the 
poem.  That  subsists  upon  evanescent 
posHion ;  this  upon  sentiment  lasting  an 
life.  The  whole  is  exprcHsed  in  the 
accepted  phrases:  To  fall  in  love.  To 
grow  to  friendship.  Woman,  to  be  man's 
friend,  must  enjoy  freedom,  social,  men- 
tal, and  spiiitual.  She  would  be  wiser 
oflen  to  accept  her  friend  than  to  wed 
her  lover ;  for  love,  more  frequently  than 
we  think,  is  the  shining  gate,  wreathed 
with  passion  flowers,  that  leads  to  the 
garden  of  friendship. 

Junius  Hxnbi  Bsowhs. 
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SPRING  !  Spring  cometh,  my  darling ! 
Lift  thy  brown  eyes,  and  greet  her  with  me. 
Down  from  the  hill-sides  the  brooklets  are  flowing : 
So  flows  my  love  with  fresh  impulse  to  thee. 

Spring  !  Spring  cometh,  my  dearest! 

Gome  to  the  woods,  and  greet  her  with  me. 
Fast,  'neath  their  thick  leaves,  the  May  flowers  are  growing : 

So  grows  my  passionate  love.  Sweet,  for  thee. 

Spring !  Spring  cometh,  beloved ! 

In  the  bright  morning  greet  her  with  mo. 
Birds  to  their  mates  in  the  tree-tops  are  calling : 

So  calls  my  longing  heart,  ever,  for  thee. 

Spring !  Spring  cometh,  my  darling ! 

In  the  cool  evening  greet  her  with  me. 
On  the  c<)y  violets,  dew-drops  ore  falling : 

Bo  may  God  s  blessings  full  sweetly  on  thee. 

MAB0AIKT4)A1Cf0tB. 
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IT  was  in  tbe  Paris  Morgae  we  met. 
Bntering  the  place  in  obedience  to 
tbe  promptings  of  a  tourist 's  curiosity,  I 
bad  been  strolling  from  body  to  body, 
finding  a  strange  fascination  in  the  occu- 
pation, and  involuntarily  associating  with 
each  filce,  as  I  scanned  it,  some  bit  of  ro- 
mance ;  for  nearly  all  the  poor  wretches 
whose  remains  were  deposited  there  had 
been  plucked  from  the  bosom  of  that  pit- 
iless mother  of  secrete,  the  Seine.  This 
one,  a  girl  who  must  have  been  yet  in  the 
glow  of  youth  and  health  when  she  took 
the  &tal  plunge,  I  set  down  as  some  gri- 
sette  whose  student  friend  had  abandoned 
Bohemia  and  her  for  a  life  of  social  vir- 
tae.  The  next,  whose  ivremature  old  age 
and  pinched,  haggard  features  would 
haie  touched  a  heart  much  stonier  than 
mine,  was  doubtless  some  hard-working 
woman  whom  fate  had  drijen  to  choose 
between  starfation  and  a  worse  alterna- 
tive. Yonder  lay  a  man  in  middle  life, 
whose  person  bore  ejidences  of  foul  deal- 
ing— the  victim  of  a  midnight  fray,  per- 
haps, or  one  who,  in  a  thoughtless  mo- 
ment, had  boasted  of  a  well-filled  purse. 
Beside  this  corpse  lay  that  of  a  younger 
man,  with  a  countenance  so  singularly 
preposBessing  tliat  even  its  mortal  pallor 
and  rigidity  marred  its  attractiveness  but 
little.  At  the  same  time  I  fancied  I  could 
discern  in  it  an  indefinable  something  in- 
dicative of  weakness— a  certain  lack  of 
deep  feeling  and  strong  purpose.  It  was 
the  fiuje  of  one  who  in  life  would  be  ao- 
oonnted  among  his  companions  a  good  fel- 
low, though  incapable  of  steadfistst  per- 
flonal  attachments,  and  whose  populari^, 
like  his  friendship,  would  be  general  in 
its  nature  rather  than  proceeding  from  or 
directed  toward  particular  individuals. 
Viewed  from  a  phrenological  standpoint, 
raoeptivify  was  a  prominent  charaeteris- 
tio,  but  application  very  deficient;  acqoi. 
flitiveness  was  full,  prodigally  inordi- 


At  tbe  foot  of  the  slab  on  which  the 
body  rested  stood  a  gentleman  in  simple 
eitiien's  dress.  In  his  hand  was  an  ob- 
ject I  at  first  took  to  be  a  book,  bnt  which 
»  ieoood  glance  showed  to  be  a  pocket 
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mirror,  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  re- 
flect the  holder's  image.  Struck  by  this 
circumstance,  my  glance  naturally  wan- 
dered upward,  and  what  was  my  amass- 
ment to  behold  in  the  living  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  dead  face  that  had  so 
attracted  me !  The  stranger  stood  there, 
perfectly  motionless,  his  eyes  so  lowered 
to  look  into  the  glass  that  they  seemed 
half  closed,  like  those  of  the  unfortunate 
before  him.  There,  too,  was  the  same 
hair,  the  same  smooth-shaven,  rounded 
chin,  the  same  nose,  mouth,  and  ears— 
the  resemblance  was  simply  perfect ;  even 
tbe  pallor  was  as  nearly  alike  in  tbe  two 
cases  as  their  opposite  conditions  would 
allow.  The  only  difference  I  could  detect 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  was  one 
that  would  doubtless  have  escaped  any 
but  a  practised  eye :  a  force  of  chaiacter, 
a  degree  of  moral  power  in  the  former, 
which  in  the  latter  was  utterly  vranting, 
or  stamped  upon  him  with  a  minus  sign. 

•<  Marvellous !  marvellous ! "  I  thooglit, 
and  was  unconscious  of  having  given  voice 
to  the  sentiment  till  the  stranger  slowly 
turned,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
a  surprised  stare,  Maculated : 

**  So  you  are  English  ?  " 

**  I  speak  English,"  I  replied  reserved- 
ly ;  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  society  of  chance  acquaint- 
ances. A  moment  afterward,  however,  I 
regretted  the  unnecessary  iciness  of  my 
manner,  for  a  grieved  expression  stole 
over  the  fiu)e  of  my  interlocutor,  and  L 
heard  him  heave  a  little  sigh  as  he  turned 
back  to  resume  the  study  of  his  own  re- 
flection. '*  After  all,'*  I  reasoned  wich 
myselt  "what  possible  harm  could  it 
have  done  to  answer  his  question  frank- 
ly? A  kind  tone  would  have  cost  noth- 
inic."  And  I  acknowledge  having  been 
seized  with  a  morbid  curiosity  to  know 
something  more  of  this  singular  being, 
who  seemed  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
double  personality,  and  to  be  standing 
fiuse  to  face— strange  paradox  f — vnth  him- 
self. 

*'  No,  I  am  not  English/*  I  said  finally, 
my  manner  greatly  altered,  but  paused  as 
I  observed  that  his  attentionrwas  other- 
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wide  absorbed.  Hii  lipe  weie  moring, 
•nd  I  ooiild  hear  him  marmar  abeently : 

*'  Yes,  it  is  marrelloaa— marrelloiis  in- 
deed!" 

Suddenly  he  bent  toward  me  with  his 
brows  raised  inquiringly,  as  if  my  remark 
had  just  reached  his  ear,  but  its  meaning 
had  not  yet  penetrated  his  understanding. 

**I  am  not  English,"  I  repeated;  '*I 
am  an  American." 

For  a  moment  he  oast  on  me  a  weird, 
abstracted  look,  then  slowly  stretched  out 
his  right  hand. 

'*Will  you  shake  hands?"  he  asked. 
*' Thank  you.  I,  too,  am  tram  America. 
I— I  sometimes  wish  I  had  staid  there." 

He  had  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  mine 
while  speaking ;  but  they  wandered  back 
almost  immediately,  and  renewed  their 
movement  from  the  face  of  the  corpse  to 
that  in  the  mirror,  and  vice  versa, 

"  As  yon  said,  sir,  it  is  marrellous," 
he  remarked  at  length.  "You  referred 
to  the  resemblance  between  us?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Are  you  an  expert  in  physiognomy  ?  " 

"Hardly  an  expert,"  I  answered, 
"  though  I  profess  to  have  giren  the  sub- 
ject some  attention." 

'*Tben  tell  me:  should  you  think  it 
possible  that  intimate — very  intimate — 
acquaintances  of  either  party  would  mis- 
take us  for  each  other?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  not  only  possible, 
but  highly  probable." 

'*  And  the  delusion  might  be  lasting?  " 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances." 

"Such  as ?" 

"Such  as  Toice,  manner,  gait,  and  a 
host  of  others.  I  hare  never  seen  this 
person  to  my  knowledge  during  his  life- 
time, so  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge 
of  your  resemblance  in  anything  bqt  form 
and  feature." 

"True." 

He  took  a  long  look  into  the  glass,  then 
dosed  it  with  a  thoughtful  air  and  put  it 
away  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  Drawing 
my  arm  through  his,  he  turned  toward 
the  door. 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  room?  "  he  in- 
quired.   "  I  want  to  talk  to  yon." 

I  was  little  prepared  for  this,  and  prob- 
ably exhibited  some  surprise  in  my  man- 
ner. 

"  Gome,  come,"  he  added,  with  Just  a 
little  impatience.  "  I  am  not  a  police 
Mpjt  nor  a  kidnappor,  nor  a  lier-in-wait 
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for  the  unwary.  Pardon  me,  though;  I 
forgot  that  you  do  not  even  know  my 
name."  And  he  handed  me  a  card,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  "  Alvin  Ware,  Rua 
Gamier,  No.  16." 

I  felt  for  a  card,  but  could  find  none 
about  me  except  those  containing  my  pro- 
fessional title  and  address  at  home.  One 
of  these  I  offered  him. 

"  A  lawyer,  eh  ?  So  much  the  better,' ' 
he  said  smiling,  as  he  glanced  it  over. 
"  They  say,  however,  that  you  gentlemen 
never  accept  confidences  without  a  fee ;  is 
it  so?" 

"Generally,  I  believe,"  I  answered, 
"  but  that  is  to  a  great  degree  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  communication.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  consultation,  why  not  ad- 
journ to  my  hotel  at  once?  " 

"  Cautious  to  the  last !  "  exclaimed  my 
companion  in  a  tone  of  playful  banter. 
"  You  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"NotataU." 

"I  should  not  have  wondered  had  yon 
answered  yes ;  I  suspect  I  am  a  little  be- 
side myself.  It  must  seem  odd  to  yon, 
who  are  evidently  a  traveller,  to  be  ao- 
eosted  in  this  dismal  vault  and  invited  to 
accept  the  confidence  of  and  tender  advice 
to  a  man  you  never  saw  or  heard  of  be- 
fore in  the  whole  course  of  your  life.  The 
foot  is,  I  am  so  delighted  to  meet  a  fellow 
countryman  that  it  is  but  natural  1  should 
appear  somewhat  demented.  You  will 
excuse  it?" 

I  assured  him  I  would. 

"  I've  a  particular  reason  for  inviting 
you  to  my  lodgings.  Ailer  living  in  such 
a  strange,  uncanny  atmosphere  as  I  have 
of  late,  I  am  really  curious  to  get  back  to 
the  old  place  and  see  it.  I  fiuicy  that  the 
sun  will  shine  in  at  the  window  rather 
brighter,  and  the  flowers  will  smell  sweet- 
er, and  the  canary  sing  man  freely— yes, 
I  can  imagine  the  very  air  to  taste  purer 
in  the  little  den,  now  that  I've  learned 
what  has  become  of— of  hdi."  He  did 
not  look  round,  but  merely  gestured  with 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  the  dead 
man,  as  we  passed  out  of  his  ghastly 
presence. 

On  gaining  the  street  my  oompaaioQ 
drew  a  long  breath,  as  though  relieved  of 
some  onerous  responsibility,  and  seemed 
to  shake  off  the  last  vestiges  of  it  with  a 
shiver.  Then,  looking  at  me  with  a  rather 
quissical  expression  : 

"  Yon  are  mystified,  I  doubt  not;  ym 
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don't  know  what  to  nuJn  of  aU  this?'* 
he  said.  '*  Well,  well,  it  is  a  long  story, 
bat  yoa  shall  haye  it  if  you  care  to  listen ; 
aod  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  yoa  that 
I  shall  ask  your  counsel,  not  as  a  lawyer, 
but  as  a  man.  Still,  I  expect  to  derive 
certain  advantages  from  your  professional 
experience,  which  has  probably  developed 
within  yoa  some  power  of  judging  per- 
sons and  gracing  sitoations  readily ;  am 
I  right?" 

'*  I  fear  yoa  flatter  me,"  I  answered. 
"  However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  aid  you, 
if,  on  bearing  your  story,  I  conclude  that 
such  advice  as  I  have  to  offer  will  be  of 
anyaTaiL" 

Althoagh  my  acquaintance  with  the 
French  metropolis  was  limited  to  a  so- 
journ ef  less  than  a  week,  I  was  never- 
theless fiuniliar  enough  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  city  to  notice,  as  we  pasRed 
along,  that  the  route  to  the  rue  GAmier 
lay  through  a  very  modest,  old-fashioned 
quarter.  There  vras,  nevertheless,  an  air 
of  comfort  and  homely  respectability  about 
the  venerable  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
way  which  one  rarely  finds  in  similar 
neighborhoods,  the  world  over,  in  such 
perfection  as  in  Paris.  To  attempt  a  de- 
seription  of  these  old  streets  for  the  bene- 
fit of  most  American  readers  would  be  the 
veriest  surplusage;  and,  to  be  candid, 
although  I  afterwards  learned  to  know 
them  as  intimately  as  the  highways  of 
my  native  town,  I  cast  at  them  that  day 
but  a  hasty  glance.  My  whole  thought 
iras  bent  on  the  adventure  that  had  just 
begun,  and  I  was  so  full  of  conjecture  as 
to  its  termination  that  I  proved  but  an  in- 
diflbrent  listener  as  my  new  acquaintance 
talked,  first  on  one  sul^ect  and  then  on 
another,  to  enliven  the  walk,  and  really 
roused  myself  only  when  he  would  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  topic  uppermost  in 
my  mind. 

We  wheeled  at  length  into  the  rne 
Qamier,  and  stopped  before  No.  16,  a 
neat,  substantial  old  house,  decidedly  the 
best  on  the  street,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  was  occupied  as  a  small  restaurant. 
He  led  the  way  ap  two  flights  of  stairs, 
opened  a  door  at  the  front  end  of  the 
hall,  and  ushered  me  into  a  good-sized 
apartment,  nicely  though  not  handsomely 
famished.  The  ceiling  was  low  and 
somewhat  discolored  vrith  smoke,  and  the 
paper  on  the  trails  was  of  common  quality ; 
but  bright,  pretty  cortains  and  Venetian 


blinds,  admitting  between  them  just 
enough  sunlight  to  illamine  the  scene,  a 
well-fed  canary  in  one  window,  and  a 
hanging  basket  with  flowering  plants  and 
an  ambitious  ivy  vine  in  the  other,  lent 
to  the  general  eflbct  an  element  of  home- 
likeness  and  good  cheer  that  refreshed  me 
the  moment  I  entered. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Ware,"  I  exclaimed,  set- 
tling myself  in  the  easy-chair  proffered 
me,  "  1  am  sure  you  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  sunlight,  the  flowers,  the 
canary,  or  the  air ;  each  is  perfect  in  its 
way." 

At  the  mention  of  his  name,  I  observed 
a  slight  start  on  the  part  of  my  host. 
He  looked  at  me,  apparently  to  discover 
whether  I  had  noticed  the  movement. 

"  Humph  !  "  he  remarked,  when  I  had 
finished  speaking.  '*  That  name  gave 
me  a  peculiar  sensation.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  it  for  several  weeks." 

'*  Have  you,  then,  no  friends  in 
Paris  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Or  perhaps  you  have 
kept  yourself  aloof  from  the  outside 
world?" 

<' Aloof!"  he  exclaimed.  <<  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  all  along  in  rela- 
tions of  the  most  intimate  nature  with  at 
least  two  of  my  fellow  beingn.  There, 
you  are  puszled  again.  A  m^'sterious 
creature,  am  I  not?  Sue  and  Dumns  may 
be  said  to  have  lost  fortunes  without  the 
honor  of  my  acquaintance." 

During  this  speech  he  had  opened  a 
little  cupboard  in  the  wall,  and  now  pro- 
ceeded to  set  upon  the  centre-table  a  bot- 
tle of  Bordeaux,  some  glasses,  and  a  plate 
of  French  jumbles. 

'^  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  better  to 
oiler  you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  merry 
mock  apology.  **  I  presume,  by  this 
time,  suspense  has  whetted  your  appe- 
tite. Well,  you  have  not  long  to  vrait. 
If  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  fill  yout 
glass,  we  will  drink  to  your  success  as 
auditor  and  mine  as  story-teller;  and  lest 
I  should  become  so  engrossed  in  my  tale 
as  to  ignore  the  demands  of  hospitality, 
I  will  add  that  the  box  on  your  right 
contains  some  cigars,  such  as  they  are, 
which  you  vrill  please  light  and  smoke  as 
inclination  prompts." 

We  drained  our  glasses  and  filled  them 
again ;  then,  throvring  himself  back  in 
his  chahr,  my  companion  began  his  narra- 
tire,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the 
following  words :  ^  , 
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*'  First  and  foiemost,  Isoppose  I  onghl 
to  tell  yoQ  who  I  am ;  at  least,  that  is 
the  way  most  stories  begin.  It  will  be 
easier,  however,  to  tell  you  who  I  once 
was,  come  down  by  degrees  to  my  present 
undefined  status,  and,  finally,  ask  your 
assistance  in  determining  the  yezed  ques* 
tion  of  my  future  identity.  My  father 
was  a  well-to-do  merchant  in  Illinois,  and 
bestowed  on  me  the  name  you  saw  on  my 
card.  I  received  a  collegiate  education 
in  America,  and  at  graduation  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  ciTil  serrice.  My 
parents  both  dying  a  few  months  ago,  I 
found  myself  possessed  of  a  decent  com- 
potency,  and  was  seised  with  a  desire  to 
travel.  Accordingly,  after  resigning  my 
position  and  settling  my  affiiirs,  I  sailed 
firom  New  York  for  Queenstown,  *  did ' 
the  United  Kingdom  with  tolerable 
thoroughness,  and  crossed  the  channel 
for  a  change  of  scene.  Thus  far,  nothing 
bad  transpired  worthy  of  mention.  Ar- 
rived here,  I  put  up  at  the  Qrande,  and 
soon  began  my  explorations  about  the 
city. 

'*  And  at  this  point  I  may  remark  that, 
unless  you  are  better  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  than  I,  you  will 
find  the  business  of  sight-seeing  rather 
slow." 

He  paused,  took  a  sip  or  two  of  wine, 
lit  a  cigar,  and  proceeded. 

''Straying  one  morning  into  the 
Morgue,  as  you  did  to-day,  to  gratify  my 
sense  of  the  horrible,  I  noticed  an  old 
gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  making  the 
rounds  of  the  bodies,  and  peering  into 
every  face  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some 
friend  stretched  out  there.  I  dare  say  I 
watched  him  pretty  closely  ;  and,  either 
from  the  consciousness  of  a  pair  of  eyes 
fixed  steadily  upon  him,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  he  suddenly  wheeled  about 
and  looked  at  me.  I  never  saw  such  an 
expression  cross  the  face  of  mortal  man ! 
He  stared,  turned  first  white  and  then 
red,  and  finally  approached  and  addressed 
me  in  a  few  hurried  French  sentences. 
Having  not  the  remotest  idea  what  he 
meant,  I  signified  as  much  in  pantomime, 
but  he  still  kept  up  a  rattling  fire  of 
words.  In  despair,  I  pulled  out  the  little 
phrase-book  I  always  carry  in  my  pocket 
and  handed  it  toward  him ;  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  pushed  the  book  im- 
patiently aside.  Of  course,  the  impres- 
^on  forced  itself  npon  me  that  he  was 


either  a  well-dressed  b^gar  or  a  lunatic, 
and  not  oaring  to  waste  any  further  time 
on  him,  I  moved  away.  He  followed  me, 
however,  tugged  at  my  coat,  and  at  last 
seised  me  by  the  buttonhole  and  attack- 
ed me  in  broken  English. 

'*'Mon  Dieu,  Davenport,'  he  cried 
excitedly,  'vat  for  dost  son  sus  com- 
port syself?' 

**  I  attempted  to  shake  him  off,  but  he 
persisted  in  chasing  after  me,  talking  all 
the  while  vnth  the  most  violent  gestures. 
I  saw  we  were  attracting  attention,  and 
concluded  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
my  aged  tormentor  was  to  draw  him  to  one 
side  and  let  him  have  his  say.  I  there- 
fore sought  a  retired  comer. 

"  *  Now,  old  man,'  said  I,  *  please  in- 
form me,  in  the  best  Englbh  at  your  com- 
mand, what  the  deuce  you  want  with 
me.' 

•**Vat  I  vant  vris  see,  Davenport? 
Ah,  Dieu  !    Is  it  sen  come  to  zis  ?  * 

'* '  I  expect  it  is,'  I  answered  petulant- 
ly. '  In  the  first  place,  my  name  is  not 
Davenport.    Now,  what  next  ? ' 

" '  Zy  name  is  not  Davenport? '  The 
old  fellow  drew  himself  up  and  gaxed  at 
me,  the  perfect  picture  of  amasement. 
'  Zy  name  is  not  Davenport  Granger? ' 

"^  About  as  much  as  yours  is  John 
Smith,'  said  I.  '  Come,  if  this  is  all  you 
have  to  say,  we  may  as  well  part  company 
forthwith.' 

"  The  Frenchman's  wonder  bad  mean- 
while apparently  given  way  to  anger. 
The  blood  mounted  to  his  fiice,  the  pur- 
ple veins  in  his  forehead  swelled,  and  he 
clenched  both  fists  tightly  as  he  continued 
to  glare  at  me. 

*'*Diable!'  he  hissed.  '  Zon  tokest 
me  for  one  grand  imbecile,  n*est-ce  pas? 
Beware,  sare !  I  am  kind  to  see  one-^ 
two— sree  men's — long  whiles  ;  main- 
tenant,  sou  makest  fool  of  me.  Be  gar ! 
I  speak  to  se  police— to  se  magistrate ;  I 
say,  *I  vant  mon  argent— my  silver.' 
Alors,  vere  dost  sou  go  sen?  Eh?  To 
se  prison— sat  is  Tcre  sou  goest! ' 

"  It  was  now  my  turn  to  stare.  Tha 
bold  impudence  of  the  fellow,  as  it  then 
appeared  to  me,  was  too  much  for  good 
humor.  He  evidently  considered  that  his 
words  had  made  their  impression,  for  his 
excitement  died  partially  away,  and  with 
an  air  of  virtuous  triumph  he  exclaimed  : 

"•He  bien!  Vat  sayest  sou  now? 
Zoa  art  mon  Davenport,  n'est-ce  pas  ? ' 
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**I  saw  there  was  no  use  of  arguing 
with  the  man.  He  had  mistaken  me  for 
another — some  one,  doubtless,  who  was 
owing  him  a  debt.  All  I  oould  say  to 
the  contrary  would  be  of  no  avail ;  I  most 
use  some  stronger  argument  than  words. 
Luckily,  my  passport  happened  to  be  in 
my  breast  pocket.  I  pulled  it  out,  dis- 
played it,  corroborated  this  proof  by  a 
dozen  others,  such  as  the  name  in  my 
plirase-book,  on  my  cards,  and  on  my 
linen.  Even  with  this  mass  of  cumula- 
tive eTidence  before  him  he  oould  hardly 
be  brought  to  believe  the  truth.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  reason  was  convinced, 
while  instinct  still  rebelled.  At  length, 
however,  when  my  identity  was  estab- 
lished beyond  a  peradventure,  the  old 
mnn  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  as  though 
his  heart  would  break.  My  sympathies 
were  aroused.  'This  Davenport,'  I 
thought,  *  must  be  some  prodigal  son  of 
his.'  That  seemed  scarcely  likely,  either, 
for  the  surname  Granger  vras  not  French ; 
it  was  one  with  which  1  was  familiar  in 
America.  While  I  was  still  turning  this 
over  in  my  mind,  the  stranger  ceased 
weeping,  and  I  endeavored  to  assure  him 
of  my  sincere  pity ;  but  he  waved  me 
away,  firmly  but  courteously,  and  ad- 
dressed me  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  hu- 
mility : 

*•  *  No,  no,'  said  he,  bowing,  with  his 
band  on  his  breast,  *  I  deserve  nosing.  I 
have  made  m'sieur  le  grand  insult.  I 
abase  myself.  I  am  inconsolable.  Bien ! 
Will  m'sieur  take  se  satisfaction  of  le 
gentlemans?' 

*'  And  he  actually  fished  out  of  his  vniist- 
ooat  pocket  a  card,  and  presented  it  as  cer- 
emoniously as  if  inviting  me  to  a  din- 
ner party  instead  of  suggesting  pistols  for 
two.    His  name  was  Dr.  Mablot." 

**  A  physician?  '*  I  asked,  interrupting. 

**  A  physician ;  and,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  an  excellent  one,  though  not 
celebrated.  But  I  fear  I  am  wearying 
you?" 

**  Ear  from  it,"  I  replied.  "My  in- 
terest increases  as  the  plot  thickens.  Qo 
on,  please.    You  did  not  fight  him?  " 

•*  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
laughed  the  matter  off,  and  invited  him 
to  join  me  at  dinner  that  evenuig.  He 
came,  panctoally  to  appointment" 

Here  my  friend  paused  again  and  tossed 
off  another  glass  of  wine. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  doctor 


came,  and  spent  most  of  the  evening  in 
my  room.  He  vras  all  aflame  with  a 
project,  which,  to  be  intelligible  to  you, 
requires  a  repetition  of  a  story  he  told 
me. 

"It  seems  that  an  American  named 
Davenport  Granger  came  to  Paris  to 
study,  and  took  roomB  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter. Like  many  of  our  countrymen  on 
their  first  visit  to  this  city,  he  was  car- 
ried away  with  its  frivolities,  and  ran 
through  his  pecuniary  supplies  in  short 
order.  Again  and  agiin  he  obtained  re- 
mittances from  home,  till  at  length  his 
&ther,  an  austere,  puritanical  old  cur- 
mudgeon, notified  him  that  he  had  drawn 
his  last  cent  from  the  paternal  exchequer, 
and  that,  if  he  saw  fit  to  continue  his 
reckless  course  of  life,  he  must  shift  for 
himself.  This  threw  poor  Granger  into 
a  fit  of  the  blues,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. During  his  wanderings  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  sweet,  inno- 
cent little  woman  named  Elise  Houriet^ 
and  doubtless,  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
the  fellow  loved  her.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  great  depth,  however,  and  vras  him- 
self aware  of  his  wealcneBB.  He  feared 
that  time  would  cure  this  mere  snrfiMW 
passion,  and  the  thought  served  only  to 
increase  his  despondency .  His  in  ten  tions 
were  strictly  honorable,  and  he  hoped, 
by  conciliating  his  parents,  to  be  able  to 
marry  Elise,  thus  not  only  doing  justice 
to  her,  who  loved  him  dearly,  but  also 
paving  the  way  to  a  better  life  himself. 
He  therefore  vrrote  home,  laid  the  case 
before  his  &ther,  and  asked  his  approval 
of  this  plan.  The  letter  was  returned  to 
him  vrith  no  answer  but  a  black  line 
drawn  diagonally  across  each  page.  He 
knew  what  that  meant." 

"  Pardon  another  interruption,"  said 
I,  "  but  I  am  interested  to  know  what  the 
doctor  had  to  do  with  all  thb." 

"  Possess  your  soul  in  patience,"  an- 
swered Ware.  "  I  was  just  coming  to 
his  share  in  the  transaction.  It  appears 
that  Elise  was  poor,  and  an  orphan— sup- 
ported herself  by  fine  needlework,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  a  sort  of  proUt/de 
of  the  doctor's,  who,  by-the-by,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  little  fellows  alive.  He 
never  looked  with  &vor  on  the  proposed 
match,  reading  Granger's  character  bet- 
ter, doubtless,  than  the  yonng  girl ;  but 
as  both  parties  seemed  so  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  he  adopted  the  wii 
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withdrew  his  oppoBition,  and  even  loaned 
the  boy  money  from  time  to  time  for  his 
rent  and  tuition  fees.  Well,  Granger 
carried  the  condemned  letter  to  the  doc- 
tor, and  laid  it  before  him  without  speak- 
ing. 

*' '  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? ' 
asked  Mablot. 

<*  <  God  only  knows !  '  was  the  reply. 
The  doctor  had  never  seen  him  in  just 
such  a  state  of  mind  before,  and  tried  to 
soothe  him  by  pointing  out  a  path  of 
honest  labor  that  would  bring  him  in 
due  time  to  an  income  on  which  he  could 
safely  marry ;  but  that  path  would  be 
strewn  with  the  thorns  of  self-denial  and 
privation,  and  he  would  water  it  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  young  man 
was  in  no  humor  to  listen  to  such  pro- 
posals ;  ho  was  impatient  of  slow-coached 
counsels,  and  finally  whisked  out  of  his 
mentor's  presence  in  a  state  of  high 
dudgeon.  The  doctor  was  first  angry 
and  then  sorrowful :  angry  at  what  seem- 
ed to  him  a  want  of  common  gratitude 
and  respect,  after  all  the  favors  he  had 
extended  for  months  past;  sorrowful  at 
the  sad  fate  he  saw  in  store  for  poor  little, 
faithful  Elise,  whether  she  married  her 
lover  or  not 

**  He  had  seen  Davenport  for  the  last 
time ;  next  morning's  post  brought  him  a 
note  announcing — but  stay,  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  material  portion,  which  you  shall 
read  for  yourself." 

He  turned  over  the  papers  in  his  port- 
folio, and  preNcntly  pushed  across  the 
table  a  sheet  written  on  one  side. 

**  Tell  Elise,"  it  ran,  *'  not  to  waste  a 
tear  on  me.  I  am  unworthy  of  her,  and 
would  have  made  a  sorry  husband  for  the 
poor  girl.  My  fits  of  depression  have 
frightened  her  terribly  at  times ;  had  I 
staid  with  her,  they  would  have  grown 
more  frequent  and  more  violent  as  years 
rolled  on.  And  when  her  beauty  faded 
and  spirits  flagged  under  the  pressure  of 
her  toilsome  life,  and  I  could  look  for- 
ward to  no  future  but  one  of  poverty  and 
obscurity,  I  should  have  learned  to  loathe 
her  as  a  bonvict  does  the  chaui  and  ball 
that  fetters  his  every  step. 

**  Pleasure  is  my  only  god,  I  fear,  and 
selfishness  the  best  worship  of  which  my 
nature  is  capable.  With  money  and 
friends,  I  might  have  become  scmiething; 
without  them,  I  am  worse  than  nothing. 

**  The  few  eflecii  left  in  my  room  are 


yours ;  I  can  only  hope  that  their  sale 
will  repay  a  few  sous  of  the  sum  I  hare 
so  long  owed  you.  My  debt  of  gratitude 
must  await  its  liquidation  in  another 
world.?' 

'«  Was  this  all  the  contents  of  the 
note?"  I  inquired,  when  I  had  finished 
reading. 

'*  All  that  bears  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,"  answered  Ware.  '*  Granger  left 
no  clue  behind,  and  the  doctor  knew  not 
whether  he  vras  alive  or  dead.  He  was 
nearly  frantic  for  a  time.  He  dared  not 
tell  Elise,  fearing  the  news  would  kill 
her  in  her  then  delicate  health,  but  put 
her  off  with  one  excuse  and  another.  He 
notified  the  police,  but  their  efiurts  to 
find  tlie  missing  man  were  fruitless.  As 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  visited  the  Morgue 
morning  after  morning^fbr  certainty, 
however  sad,  is  better  than  suspense— 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that 
he  met  me,  as  I  have  detailed." 

**Ha! "  I  cried,  as  one  strand  of  my 
own  adventure  unravelled  itself  in  my 
mind.  **  It  was  Davenport  Granger, 
then,  whose  body  I  saw  to-day." 

•<  Exactly  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  brought 
the  story  down  so  far.  You  as  a  lawyer 
ought  to  have  too  profound  a  respect  for 
the  natural  sequence  of  facta  to  skip  over 
-weary  intervals  in  that  manner." 

**I  stand  corrected,"  I  responded. 
**  Please  forgive  my  ill-breeding,  and 
finish  the  story  to  suit  yourself." 

**  Well,  Granger's  sudden  and  unex- 
plained disappearance  wore  upon  Eline, 
and  aggravated  what  might  otherwise 
have  passed  off  as  a  trifling  ailment. 
She  vratched  for  her  lover  evening  afler 
evening,  and  questioned  the  doctor  so 
closely  whenever  he  appeared  that  the 
old  man  dreaded  to  go  near  her  room. 
At  last  the  strain  upon  her  system  be- 
came too  great;  body  and  mind  gave 
way  together ;  and  when  Mablot  found 
me,  Elise  had  been  down  with  brain  fever 
more  than  a  week. 

'*  Incessantly,  night  and  day,  during 
her  waking  moments,  she  called  upon  the 
absent  one.  His  Christian  name  being 
long  and  unwieldy,  she  bad  given  him 
since  their  engagement  a  pet  sobriquet, 
^Daudin.'  Those  two  syllables  were 
ever  on  her  lipa.  In  her  deliri um  she  &n- 
cied  that  the  good  doctor  and  her  fiuthful 
nurse  had  conspired  together  to  keep  her 
lover  from  her;  and  the  tears  xoee  to 
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lliblok*8  eyes  as  he  dwelt  upon  this  fact, 
and  lamented  that  eren  in  ber  madnew 
gbe  could  MUM|)ect  bim  of  an  action  so  on- 
like' bimself. 

**  And  now  for  the  doctor's  project ;  I 
•ee  by  your  lace  you  have  guessed  it  al- 
ready. Yes,  it  was  to  have  me  assume 
the  character  of  the  recreant  lover. 

**  It  was  a  desperate  measure,  but,  in 
the  old  man's  opinion,  the  odly  means 
left  him  for  effecting  Elise's  recovery . 
When  he  first  proposed  it,  I  strenuously 
demurred,  having  no  desire  to  mix  my- 
self up  in  an  affiiir  of  that  sort.  It  was 
a  sad  case,  I  admitted,  but  my  interven- 
tion would  only  make  matters  worse. 
Even  if  his  patient  were  soothed  for  a 
time,  in  her  convalescence  the  terrible 
discovery  would  burst  upon  her,  and 
probably  cause  a  relapse.  Mablot  plead- 
ed hard,  however,  and  before  he  left  me 
that  evening  extorted  a  half  promise  and 
allowed  me  the  night  to  think  it  over.  The 
next  day  he  called,  found  me  still  nnde- 
eided,  and  renewed  his  entreaties.  At 
last  I  gave  him  my  hand  on  it,  and  enter- 
ed into  a  covenant  to  aid  him  in  what  he 
termed  a  righteous  fraud. 

"  I  acoompcmied  him  to  his  house, 
whither  he  had  caused  Elise  to  be  con- 
Teyed  during  the  early  stages  of  her 
disease.  The  sick-chamber  was  a  cosey 
little  apartment,  dark  of  course,  but  very 
pleasant  for  all  that— exactly  the  room 
yon  would  imagine  the  doctor  to  have 
fitted  ap  fi>r  such  a  purpose,  did  yon 
know  him.  Beside  the  bed  on  which  the 
BufEerer  lay  sat  an  amiable-lookmg  French 
woman,  who  acted  as  nurse.  Elise  was 
seised  with  a  delirious  paroxysm  as  we 
entered. 

<«  <  Dandin !  Daudinl '  she  called  out. 
(I  onderstood  enough  of  the  language  to 
interpret  her  cries.)  *  Why  do  you  not 
oome  to  me?  I  have  called  you  again 
and  again !  Oh,  Daudin,  do  not  leave 
ne  to  die  alone !  ' 

'*  Mablot  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  sig- 
nalled me  to  approach  the  bedside.  I  did 
8o»  but  the  girl  seemed  to  have  become 
exhausted  by  her  ravings,  and  gave  me 
only  a  languid  glance  as  her  head  fell 
baek  upon  the  pillow.  For  some  minutes 
she  remained  unconscious,  and  we  watch- 
ed her  with  bated  breath.  At  last  a 
•light  movement  of  the  body  indicated 
that  she  was  about  awaking. 

^  She  opened  her  eyes  slowly  this  time, 


and  cast  them  about  ber  with  an  air  of 
unoertainty,  as  though  seeking  for  some 
object  she  had  seen  in  a  dream.  When 
they  rested  on  me  her  expression  under- 
went a  wonderful  change,  and  a  faint 
but  perfectly  rational  smile  overspread 
her  features. 

"  *  She  id  conscious !  mon  Dieu,  she  is 
conscious!'  whispered  the  little  doctor, 
almost  wild  with  excitement. 

*' Elise  gaied  intently  at  me  a  mo* 
ment. 

** '  Oui,  oni,  c'est  mon  Daudin ! '  she 
exclaimed  joyfully.  '  H^lasl  where  are 
you  gone,  mon  ami,  sis  long  time  I  am 
ill?' 

'*  I  confess  that  in  my  inexperience  I 
was  taken  quite  aback  by  this  sudden  in- 
terrogation. The  doctor  had  given  me 
to  understand  that  a  person  afflicted  as 
was  Elise  would  be  apt  to  remember  noth- 
ing that  had  transpired  since  her  illness 
began,  but  she  evidently  was  aware  that 
she  had  suffered  for  a  long  time. 

'*  Mablot  came  to  my  relief. 

*' '  Daudin,  he  play  not  se  truant  for 
nosing,  n'est-ce  pas?'  he  said,  address- 
ing us  in  turn.  '  He  have  de  grandes 
affikires— le  much  business,  ma  pauvre 
enfant;  he  have—' 

'*  *  Tea,'  I  interrupted,  falling  back  on 
my  powers  of  invention.  *  I  have  been 
called  away  on  business ;  I  had  some  af- 
&irs  of  importance  to  attend  to.  But 
when  I  heard  you  were  sick,  Elise,  I 
turned  back  immediately.' 

"  I  stopped,  for  I  noticed  that  while  I 
was  speaking  the  smile  had  partly  fiuled 
from  her  &ce,  and  given  place  to  a  slight 
shadow  of  uncertainty. 

«<  *  Ze  voice—ah,  it  is  not  le  voice  of 
my  Daudin,'  she  said  sadly.  *  Ze  tones— 
what  for  have  you  change  lem,  mon 
ch6ri?' 

'*  I  exchanged  glances  with  the  doctor. 
We  were  both  unprepared  for  this  dis- 
covery ;  and,  in  fibot,  I  have  since^  been 
told  that  the  difference  between  my  voice 
and  Granger's  was  so  very  slight  that  no 
one  but  a  woman,  and  she  with  eara  of 
the  keenest  sensibility,  could  have  de- 
tected it.  Again  the  little  Frenchman 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 

'« '  Bah  ! '  he  said,  with  a  li^ht  hiugh. 
'  Ze  medicine  is  gone  to  se  senses  of  my 
Elise.  It  in  not  sat  Dandin  speak  not  as 
always,  mala  lat  Elise  hear  not  wii  m 
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"  Elise  brightened  ap  again  instantly, 
and  oast  at  the  doctor  a  smile  full  of 
ehildlike  oonfidenoe  and  trust,  as  if  he 
were  her  father  indeed,  and  not  merely 
a  seif-oonstituted  guardian,  whose  only 
claim  to  her  filial  derotion  was  the  great 
tender  heart  in  his  quaint  little  bosom. 

**  Well,  to  be  brief,  we  succeeded  in 
quieting  her  misgiTings  and  left  her,  lest 
the  excitement  of  her  lover's  supposed 
return  should  prove  disastrous. 

"  Once  outside  the  door,  Mablot  grasp- 
ed my  hand  with  enthusiasm,  and  pressed 
it  tin  I  could  hear  my  fingers  snap. 

"  *  M*sieur  will  come  again  demain — 
to-morrow,'  he  said  as  he  escorted  me  to 
the  street.    *  At  what  hour  7 ' 

'*I  set  the  time,  and  we  parted.  I 
called  next  day,  as  agreed,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  Elise  bad  passed  an 
easy  night.  The  nurse  had  been  as  com- 
pletely blinded  as  her  patient,  and  assisted 
us  involuntarily  in  our  work  of  deception. 

**  Morning  after  morning  I  came  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  each  day  I  could  see 
a  ^vorable  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  invalid.  Her  v^asted  form  began  to 
resume  its  fulness ;  her  cheeks  regained 
a  part  of  their  wonted  color ;  and  with 
these  changes  in  her  my  heart  kept  pace. 
If  I  was  simply  surprised  at  first,  I  found 
myself  foscinated  now.  Her  attractions 
grew  upon  me  with  each  succeeding  hour ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  doctor  had  or- 
dered me  out  of  the  house  as  persistently 
as  he  had  originally  begged  me  to  enter 
it,  I  should  have  declined  to  go  vrith  cor- 
responding distinctness." 

"  Enough  !  "  I  exclaimed,  suspense 
making  me  impatient  "  You  fell  in 
love?" 

**Thon  hast  said  it!  No,  not /eff, 
either ;  I  found  myseff  there  before  I  was 
aware,  but  it  vras  the  work  of  time.  The 
doctor  suggested  that  I  should  change 
my  quarters  in  order  to  be  nearer  Elise, 
and  through  him  I  procured  this  room." 

*'And  has  the  fidr  one  entirely  re- 
covered?" 

*'  Her  malady  may  be  said  to  have  been 
snbdued,  although  she  is  still  delicate. 
And  now  I  have  but  a  few  words  m6re ; 
those  few,  however,  will  bring  us  to  the 
great  question  at  issue,  on  which  I  want 
your  advice.  Before  I  go  on,  allow  me 
to  oflbr  you  a  fresh  cigar. " 

'*  Thank  you,  I  have  smoked  enough." 

Ifly  companion  raised  his  glass  to  his 


lips,  sipped  a  little,  and  sat  for  i 

ments  immersed  in  thought.    Th^n  ha 

proceeded. 

*'  Not  a  word  could  we  learn  of  Granger. 
I  think  the  doctor  vras  about  setting  him 
down  as  having  left  the  country,  when 
this  morning  he  dropped  me  a  note  to  t)» 
effect  that  the  fellow  had  been  picked  up 
in  the  Seine  and  sent  to  the  Morgue.  He 
probably  committed  suicide  last  night,  as 
there  were  no  marks  about  the  person  to 
indicate  either  that  he  had  died  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  or  that  he  had  been 
long  in  the  iratcr.  Impelled  by  the 
most  eager  curiosity,  I  hurried  down  to 
view  the  remains.  It  was  there  I  met 
you.  Br-r-r-r !  the  thought  of  that  place 
has  given  me  a  chill." 

He  Htopped  to  taste  his  wine  again. 

*'  Until  to-day,  neither  Mablot  nor  I 
had  quite  despaired  of  finding  him  alive 
and  bringing  him  back  to  Elise,  if  only 
to  make  him  take  leave  of  her  like  a  man. 
Then,  whatever  my  own  regret  might 
have  been,  I  should  have  bidden  the  little 
girl  good-by  and  quitted  Paris  forever. 
This  morning's  discovery  has  explained 
the  mystery,  and  left  the  field  open  for 
me ;  but,  great  Heaven  !  in  what  a  posi- 
tion am  I  placed!  Elise  loves  me  in  my 
disguise ;  she  will  hate  me  when  I  cast  it 
off.  Nothing  but  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
deters  me  from  the  practice  of  a  lifelong 
deception.  By  such  a  course  I  can  bay 
happiness;  but  in  a  confession  I  shall 
frame  the  death-warrant  of  my  hopes. 
Do  you  wonder,  situated  as  I  am,  that  I 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  straw  your  kindly 
voice  and  manner  held  out  to  me?  " 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
had  risen  fh)m  his  chair,  and  stood  con- 
fronting me,  vrith  both  arms  thrown  oat 
behind  him,  his  face  and  attitude  beto- 
kening great  agitation,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance presenting  a  striking  contrast 
vrith  that  of  a  few  moments  before. 
Was  this  the  careless,  jolly  fellow  who 
had  told  me  his  history  in  the  freest,  most 
unconcerned  manner;  who  had  touched 
upon  the  story  of  his  love  in  a  ^irit  al- 
most of  flippancy ;  and  yet  whose  whole 
soul  vras  now  stirred  and  wrestling  with 
itself  on  a  question  of  mere  abstract 
right?  There  vras,  indeed,  even  mors 
to  the  man  than  I  had  snspected  fhun  my 
first  study  of  his  fi^e.  The  strong^, 
healthy  character,  the  quiet  force  1  bad 
detected  at  that  time  vras  now,  as  it  were. 
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eropping  out  in  a  ▼dn  infinitely  richer 
and  purer  than  I  had  beliered  to  exist 
within  him. 

I  made  no  reply  to  his  question;  for 
before  1  coald  open  my  lips  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Ware  drew  it  caa- 
tbusly  i^ar,  and  admitted  a  third  person, 
whom  I  recognised,  as  if  by  instinct,  as 
Dr.  Mabiot.  He  was  a  little,  dried-ap 
Gaal,  dressed  in  a  salt  of  rasty  black, 
and  one  of  those  singalar  contrivances  in 
the  way  of  a  necktie,  the  mystery  of 
whoso  diurnal  putting  together  has  al- 
ways remained  unsolved  in  my  mind. 
His  gold-headed  cane  and  fine  eyeglasses 
were  the  only  items  of  luxury  about  him, 
if  we  except  the  slender  watch-chain 
paflsing  round  his  neck,  which  had  been 
mended  so  often  as  to  have  almost  merged 
its  identity  in  solder. 

*'  Dites-moi,  mon  ami,"  began  the  lit- 
tle man  excitedly,  *•  sou  hast  seen " 

He  stopped  short  on  perceiving  the 
presence  of  a  stranger.  Ware  reassured 
bim  by  presenting  me  in  due  form,  and 
adding  with  a  sly  sidelong  glance  in  my 
direction : 

''  This  gentleman  is  also  an  American ; 
he  is  my  legal  adviser." 

**  y raiment !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor  in 
surprise.  *' M'sieur,,  j*ai  I'honneuiv-I 
have  ze  honor  to  make  you  my  most  re- 
q^ectfnl  compliment !  "  accompanying 
the  remark  with  a  courteous,  old-school 
bow. 

« I  have  been  giving  him  an  account 
of  my  singular  fortunes  in  Paris,"  con- 
tinued Ware,  '*  and  was  just  on  the  point 
of  asking  his  advice  as  you  entered." 

**Je  comprends,"  replied  Mabiot. 
**And  his  counsel— did  it  agree  wis 
mine?" 

*'  He  has  not  yet  given  it." 

*'  Nor  has  Mr.  Ware  stated  to  me  the 
nature  of  yours,  doctor,"  added  I. 

*'I  omitted  to  purposely,"  explained 
my  friend, ''  lest  it  should  in  any  way  in- 
fluence your  decision ;  however,  it  may 
be  as  well  that  you  should  know  it.  Dr. 
Mabiot  advises  me  very  strongly,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  preserve  my 
present  name  and  position,  marry  Elise, 
and  continue  the  deception  as  long  as  I 
live." 

*'  Gertainement !  "  said  the  doctor  very 
decidedly.  <'  I  say  to  him  :  Yois-tu  ! 
Zou  art  independent ;  sou  hast  se  money ; 
me  is  no  fiunily  to  make  see  trouble ; 


Elise  lores  lee,  ion  lorest  EliBe— Mon 
Dien  !    Vat  more  dost  lou  vant  ? ' ' 

It  did  seem  very  plausible,  I  confess; 
and  I  fear  I  was  more  than  half  convinced. 
I  looked  at  Ware,  and  could  read  in  his 
feoe  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  with- 
in him.  Away  down  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  lay  a  hope— I  knew  it— that  my  de- 
cision would  be  oast  into  the  scale  with 
the  doctor's,  and  outweigh  his  ovm.  But 
reason  and  truth  prevailed ;  and,  much  as 
the  effort  cost  me,  I  obeyed  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  turned  the  balance  in  their 
&vor. 

"I  regret  to  say,  doctor,"  1  began 
slowly  and  very  politely,  '*  that  my  mind 
is  of  a  di&rent  cast  fh)m  yours.  While 
the  act  in  which  hll  these  complications 
originated  may  have  been  justified  by  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  case,  yet  we 
should  not  let  that  consideration  blind  us 
to  the  demands  of  honesty,  now  that  the 
premure  of  necessity  is  withdrawn." 

Mablot's  sensibilities,  however,  were 
untutored  in  the  stem  Anglo-ISaxon  habit 
of  obedience,  and  rebelled  at  the  threat- 
ened usurpation  of  his  better  judgment. 

'*  Mais,  mais,  m'sieur,"  he  protested, 
"it  is  not  ze  name  for  which  my  £lise 
have  se  affection ;  she  have  set  her  heart 
upon  se  personne.  Her  Daudin  may  be 
M'sieur  Ware  or  M'sieur  Granger— cela 
ne  fait  rien ;  and  if  she  loves  ce  m*sieur 
ci  aussi  bien  que  ce  m'sieur  Ik — vere  is  se 
difference  ?    Diable !    I  see  it  not. ' ' 

Despite  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
I  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  the  lit- 
tle man's  subtle  reasoning,  and  his  per- 
fect sincerity  withaL  I  resolved  to  main- 
tain my  position,  and  trust  to  quiet  re- 
sistance to  repulse  hb  impetuous  at- 
tacks. 

''There  is  a  difference,  nevertheless, 
and  a  great  one,"  said  I.  *'  Mile.  Houri- 
et  gives  her  heart  to  Davenport  Granger ; 
he  treats  it  lightly,  and  Aivin  Ware,  by 
a  secret  substitution,  possesses  himself  of 
the  treasure  his  predecessor  would  have 
thrown  away.  Our  sympathies,  natural- 
ly, are  all  with  him ;  from  our  standpoint 
hb  action  seems  to  conflict  with  no  known 
law  of  right ;  but  if  we  shift  positions, 
and  imagine  ourselves  in  her  place,  what 
then?" 

I  paused,  hoping  that  the  doctor  would 
see  the  drift  of  my  argument,  and  save  me 
the  trouble  of  proceeding.  I  was  dbap- 
pointed,  however;  he  only  continued  to 
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shake  his  head  negstifelyy  sad  opened  not 
his  lips. 

*'  Suppose  the  case  your  own,"  I  went 
on.  **  YoQ  love  Blise  Hoaiiet  as  a  daagb- 
ter,  do  yoa  not?  Tes.  I  trust  it  is  not 
her  name  alone  yoa  love  ?  No.  It  is  not 
her  form?  Nor  the  outline  of  her  fiMse? 
Nor  the  length  of  her  hair?  Nor  the 
shape  of  her  hand?  Nor  the  sound  of 
her  Yoioe?  All  these  you  love  because 
they  are  hers ;  but  no  one  of  them,  nor 
all  of  them  joined  together,  giro  you 
Elise  Houriet.  Am  I  right?  Very  well. 
We  will  say  you  are  strucic  with  blind- 
nesB,  and  some  designing  woman— or,  to 
make  the  thought  less  odious,  some  wo- 
man yearning  for  a  fatherly  love  like 
yours— imposes  herself  upon  you  in  the 
oharaoter  of  yotit  proUgi^,  She  answers 
to  her  name.  You  lay  your  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  on  her  arm,  in  her  lap— it  is 
another  Elise-  She  draws  near  to  kiss 
you,  and  you  feel  the  contour  of  her  fea- 
tures— ^you  run  your  fingers  through  her 
loose  trewes— you  hold  her  hand— she 
talks,  or  reads,  or  sings  to  you — there  is 
not  a  shadow  to  mar  the  completeness  of 
the  fraud— and  yet  she  is  not  Elise  Hou- 
riet, and  you  are  the  victim  of  a  lie !  " 

I  had  not  anticipated  so  immediate  or 
so  violent  an  effect  upon  my  auditor  from 
this  little  harangue.  *He  sprang  to  bis 
feet,  and  nearly  overturned  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  in  his  sudden 
rush  for  the  entry.  As  the  door  shimmed 
after  him,  Ware  started  up  in  consterna- 
tion to  follow  his  guest,  but  I  beckoned 
him  to  return. 

''Keep  quiet,  and  let  him  alone,"  said 
I  coolly.  "  He  bos  stepped  outside  to  air 
himself  and  regain  his  composure,  and 
will  be  back  as  soon  as  the  effervescence 
subsides.  His  feelings  are  a  good  deal 
worked  up  over  this  aflbir,  and  I  am  used 
to  the  habits  of  Frenchmen  in  my  profes- 
sional experience. ' ' 

Agreeably  to  my  prediction,  hardly 
two  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  doctor 
returned  in  a  much  more  equable  frame 
of  mind,  apologised  for  having  given  way 
to  his- impulses,  and  admitted  himself  a 
convert  to  my  views.  The  young  Amer- 
ican was  still  agitated,  but  conscience 
seemed  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  he  professed  a  willingness  to  do  what- 
ever was  best  under  the  circumstances. 

We  held  a  long  and  solemn  conclave,  in 
which  every  plan  presenting  itself  to 


either  of  the  three  minds  vras  carefully 
discussed  on  its  merits,  and  either  aban- 
doned entirely  or  laid  aside  for  use  in  case 
no  better  offered.  The  result  of  our  de- 
liberations was  the  adoption  of  my  first 
proposal,  namely,  that  the  doctor  should 
have  a  private  interview  with  Elise  that 
evening,  show  her  the  letter  her  former 
lover  had  left  behind  him,  inform  her  of 
his  death,  and,  if  it  seemed  advisable, 
throw  in  a  plea  for  poor  Ware.  The  next 
morning  he  was  to  call  at  an  early  hour, 
and  annuunoe  the  verdict  that  must  de- 
cide the  future  of  our  friend. 

When  the  doctor  had  departed  I  took 
up  my  hat  and  cane  and  moved  toward 
the  door ;  but  Ware  stopped  me. 

'*  I  know  it  is  a  great  fevor  to  ask  of  a 
partial  stranger,"  he  said  sadly,  *'  but  I 
am  emboldened  by  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  shall  not  touch  my  bed  to- 
night, and  it  will  be  very,  very  dreary  fur 
me  here;  won't  you  stay  a  few  hours 
longer?  I  am  hardly  myself,  as  you  see, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  whim  may 
seise  me  if  left  all  alone." 

'*  Far  from  a  partial  stranger,"  I  re- 
plied, expressing  the  sincerity  of  my  sym- 
pathy in  every  tone,  '*I  already  regard 
myself  your  friend.  I  vras  afraid  my 
presence  might  be  irksome ;  but  I  aseure 
you  I  feel  highly  gratified  at  your  expres- 
sion of  confidence. ' ' 

**  Thank  you !  "  cried  my  companion, 
grasping  my  hand  and  shaking  it  warm- 
ly. "  You  are  my  friend— the  best  friend 
an  unfortunate  man  ever  had.  I  shall  al- 
ways look  back  on  this  eqcounter  as  a 
turning  point  in  my  life ;  for,  but  for  you , 
I  fear  my  self-respect,  my  honor,  my  sense 
of  right,  and  truth,  and  justice,  would 
have  utterly  given  way.  God  bless 
you ! " 

There  vras  no  mistaking  the  earnestness 
of  tliis  benediction ;  but  with  an  Ameri- 
can's instinctive  dread  of  yielding  to  the 
pathetic,  Ware  turned  away  the  next  mo- 
ment and  busied  himself  with  ol^ects 
about  the  room. 

We  did  not  recur  to  the  topic  nearest 
our  hearts  in  all  the  subsequent  conversa- 
tion. As  the  evening  vrore  on  I  induced 
my  friend  to  go  out  and  sup  with  me  at  a 
neighboring  caf^.  It  vras  a  mere  pre- 
tence on  his  part,  however ;  food  seemed 
repugnant  to  him,  and  the  only  thing 
that  brought  with  it  any  comfort  was 
strong  coffee,  of  which  he  drank  aerexal 
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caps.  Afterward  we  went  oat  for  a  walk, 
and  strolled  aboat  the  streets,  looking 
into  windows  at  first,  and  later  discussing 
oar  fellow  pedestrians,  till  past  mid- 
night ;  then  we  returned  to  the  room. 

ConTersation  flagged,  and  reading  was 
oat  of  the  question,  so  we  resorted  to 
ehess.  I  was  just  congratulating  myself 
on  having  drawn  some  signs  of  interest 
firom  Alvin,  when  we  were  startled  by  a 
loud  ringing  of  the  street  bell.  We  both 
ran  to  the  window  and  peered  out.  On 
the  doorstep  stood  a  small  male  figure, 
and,  as  the  lamp  shone  upon  the  upturn- 
ed &ce,  we  recognised  Mablut.  Quick  as 
thought  my  companion  had  dashed  out  of 
the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  I  follow- 
ed, and  overtook  him  as  he  stood  in  the 
open  door.  The  doctor  had  clasped  him 
in  his  arms.  *'  Mon  enfant !  my  boy !  " 
he  cried— and  I  could  tell  by  his  voice  that 
he  was  weeping—*'  be  joyous !  console  ly- 
self !  make  syself  tranquil !  " 

**For  God's  sake,  speak!"  gaq>ed 
Ware.    •'  Is  it  yes  or  no?  '* 

'*  Ah,  Dieu !  quelle  Joie !  quelle  fifli- 
oitfc  !  "  sobbed  the  doctor.  '*  She  listen 
not  at  me!  She  believe  me  not!  She 
aay  it  ui  I  who  deceive ;  sou  art  her  Dau- 
din— she  will  have  no  oxer !  " 

Alvin  stood  for  a  moment  stupefied; 
then  he  seemed  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
fiMulties.  Again  I  read  his  thoughts  in 
his  fiu^,  and  smiled  my  approval. 

*'  I  will  see  her,*'  he  exclaimed,  shak- 
ing himself  free  from  the  doctor's  em- 
trace.  **  She  does  not  believe  you  ?  She 
must  believe  mpf  Will  you  go  with  me 
or  stay  here?" 

The  Frenchman  looked  aghast;  his 
handkerchief  was  arrested  on  its  way  to 
his  eyes;  he  stared  first  at  Alvin  and 
then  at  me,  as  if  he  had  strayed  by  mis- 
take into  a  madhouse.  At  last  his  hor- 
ror found  words. 

*'  Bon  del!  "  he  shrieked.  "  Art  sou 
d^ment6,  or  am  I?  Yat  dost  you  make 
sere  ?    Vere  dost  son  go  ?  " 

**  To  your  house,"  answered  the  other 
firmly.  **  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story  in 
my  own  words.  Perhaps  Slise  may  be 
induced  to  Usten  if  I  turn  self-accuser.  If 
yoa  vrill  not  go  with  me,  you  may  stay." 

And,  bareheaded  as  he  was,  he  darted 
into  the  street.  The  doctor  watched  him 
a  short  distance  without  speaking,  then 
noiseleasly  glided  after.  As  I  returned 
to  the  deserted  room  I  met  on  the  stairs  a 


sleepy  servant  who  had  been  awakened  by 
the  bell,  and,  with  a  praiseworthy  regard 
fi)r  his  own  dignity  and  comfort,  had 
taken  liis  time  for  answering  it.  Step- 
pmg  into  a  dark  recess  I  allowed  him  to 
pass  on  without  observing  me  He  open- 
ed the  door,  shut  it  again,  and  went  mut- 
tering back  to  bed. 

Dropping  into  an  arm-chair,  I  resigned 
myself  to  thought ;  but  though  the  con- 
tinuous excitement  of  day  and  evening 
had  set  my  brain  in  something  of  a  whirl, 
the  tired  body  courted  sleep,  and  I  fell 
into  a  dose. 

It  was  afUr  daylight  when  I  awoke, 
and  looking  around  me  as  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  I  beheld  on  the  lounge  beside  me 
Alvin  Ware. 

Oh,  how  changed  he  was !  The  fagged, 
weary,  haggard  look  of  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  entirely  disappeared,  and  his 
brow  was  as  clear  as  a  summer  sky. 

••  Sleep  on,"  he  said ;  "  only  you'll  find 
the  bed  more  comfortable.  Take  it.  I  do 
not  need  to  lie  down;  I  feel  as  wide 
avrake  as  if  I'd  slept  a  fortnight." 

My  first  impression  was  that  I  had  been 
dreaming.  It  seemed  as  if  my  host  had 
been  sitting  there  telling  a  story,  parts  of 
which  were  still  vivid  in  my  memory,  and 
some  fiemtastic  genius  of  the  night,  catch- 
ing up  the  thread  where  he  had  dropped 
it,  had  carried  it  to  some  sort  of  comple- 
tion. Little  by  little,  however,  the  mists 
cleared  away,  and  I  asked  the  first  ques- 
tion that  rose  to  my  lips : 

"WeU,howisit?" 

"  I  am  a  happy  man,"  he  replied,  with 
a  sort  of  calm  joy.  '*  I  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  very  letter,  but  Elise  refuses 
to  believe  even  me.  She  says  if  I  am  nut 
her  Daudin,  I  am  his  other  self.  I  never 
saw  such  childlike  simplicity  in  any  wo- 
man in  my  life ;  I  never  saw  in  any  wo- 
man such  perfect,  unalloyed  confidence  in 
those  she  loves.  So  firmly  is  she  convinc- 
ed of  Mablot's  integrity  and  mine,  that 
even  our  united  efforts  cannot  shake  her 
fiuth  in  us.  It  seems  a  paradox,  and  I  see 
you  smile ;  but  it  is  true,  every  word.  By 
Heaven  !  the  man  who  could  betray  such 
a  trust  as  hers  deserves  a  punishment 
worse  than  death !  "  and  he  scowled  fierce- 
ly and  clenched  his  fist  as  the  bare  idea  of 
such  a  wretch  arose  in  his  mind. 

I  did  not  press  him  as  to  the  details  of 
his  interview,  but  shortly  afler  prepared 
to  take  my  leave.    I  knew  that  he  must 
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be  worn  oat,  and  my  pi^Bsenoe  woald 
only  keep  aliTean  annataral  excitement 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  might  be  induced 
to  give  place  to  slumber. 

'*  I  will  not  urge  you  to  stay,*'  he  said 
at  parting.  *'  1  suppose  I  am  not  a  Tory 
jolly  companion  in  my  prenent  frame  of 
mind.  I  am  really  too  happy  to  talk 
rationally.  You  have  been  imposed  upon 
long  enough.  One  thing,  however,  my 
good  friend,  you  must  promise  me — that 
yon  will  derote  to-morrow  CTening  to  my 
service.  I  want  yon  to  meet  Elise.  I 
should  name  to-night,  but  I  must  have 
the  first  hours  of  my  new  existence  alone 
with  her.'' 

I  was  nothing  loath  to  promise,  and  we 
agreed  upon  the  time. 

The  next  evening  I  called  punctually 
at  eight,  and  found  Alvin  dressed  for  the 
street  and  waiting.  On  our  way  to  the 
doctor's  he  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his 
perfect  beatitude. 

'*  Mablot  is  a  funny  little  fellow,  but  a 
trump,"  he  remarked.  '*  He  does  not  un- 
derstand me  at  all,  and  evidently  fears  some 
new  escapade  on  my  part ;  so  to  prevent 
my  doing  anything  rash,  he  has  insisted 
on  setting  the  wedding  down  for  this  day 
month.  Dear  old  man!  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  9ne." 

Our  destination  was  only  a  few  rods 
distant,  and  Elise's  reception  room  was 
on  the  second  floor.  As  we  entered  she 
arose  to  receive  us,  and  the  light,  falling 
full  upon  her,  showed  me  the  sweetest 
picture  in  the  world.  She  was  somewhat 
below  the  average  female  height,  and 
dressed  in  a  simple  gown  cut  so  as  to  dis- 
play her  figure  to  perfection.  Slight  in 
build,  and  graceful  as  a  fawn,  her  very 
motion  as  she  advanced  toward  the  door 
bespoke  that  gentle,  guileless,  aflectionate 
character  my  friend's  accounts  had  led 
me  to  expect.  Her  features  were  fault- 
less in  their  mould,  and  yet  there  was 
none  of  that  waxy ,  doll-like  look,  too  oflen 
the  concomitant  of  such  regularity.  In 
complexion  she  could  be  called  neither 
brunette  nor  blonde,  but,  of  the  two,  in- 
clined rather  toward  the  former;  and 
soft  brown  hair  and  dark  gray  eyes  filled 
in  a  tout  ensemble  no  words  of  mine 
oould  ever  paint.  I  am  no  artist ;  but  I 
felt  that  I  beheld  for  once  an  embodiment 
of  what  I  had  always  regarded  as  a 
purely  abstract  idea— the  truly  beautiful. 

Although  I  must  have  betrayed  my 


admiration  in  some  outward  sign,  Elise 
evinced  not  the  slightest  consdousnesB 
of  having  awakened  any  such  emotion 
within  me.  Her  greeting  was  oordialy 
yet  modest  and  unaffscted. 

"M'sieur  is  welcome— vera  welcome/' 
she  said,  extending  her  hand.  *'  Ze  friend 
of  my  fianc6  is  aussi  se  friend  of  myself." 

**  If  my  good  will  toward  both  is  any 
fiur  criterion  of  yours  toward  me,"  I  re- 
plied, bowing,  **  we  shall  be  on  the  heel 
of  terms  from  this  moment" 

She  vnis  ready  with  an  answer,  and  a 
well-turned  compliment : 

"  As  I  have  not  se  fi^icit^  to  read  lea 
pens^es  of  m'sieur,  il  faut  que  je — it  most 
be  lat  I  judge  of  his  sinc^rit^  by  se  oa- 
ract^reone  sees  in  bis  countenance." 

When  the  first  stiffness  and  formality 
had  worn  away,  and  the  conversation 
became  more  animated,  my  presence  vras, 
by  common  consent,  almost  ignored. 
Mile.  Houriet  took  this  course,  perhaps, 
from  intuitive  politeness ;  for,  finding  me 
an  indifferent  talker  but  an  excellent 
listener,  she  sought  to  indulge  me  in 
that  capacity  where  I  was  best  calculated 
to  shine.  Alvin,  on  his  part,  merely 
yielded  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature, 
which  all  combined  in  one  huge  aggre- 
gate and  impelled  him  toward  the  mono- 
poly of  Elise ;  while  1,  last  and  decidedly 
least  of  the  trio,  vras  only  too  glad  to  be 
allowed  the  quiet  luxury  of  drinking  in 
the  scene  without  feeling  obliged  to  par- 
ticipate largely  in  it.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  what  vras  said  ;  it  was  the 
veriest  every-day  bill  and  coo,  and  yet 
there  was  an  irresistible  fiwcination 
about  it  to  me.  In  fact,  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  the  most  enjoyable  conversations  I 
have  ever  shared  or  Ibtened  to,  my  whole 
life  long,  would  not,  if  taken  down,  be 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 
There  is  as  much  to  me  in  the  manner, 
the  expression,  and  the  tone  of  the  con- 
versationist as  in  his  ideas,  provided 
they  be  not  vapid  beyond  endurance; 
and  in  a  woman,  who  adds  to  a  winning, 
interesting  &ce  a  soft,  sweet,  truly  femi- 
nine voice,  even  lovers'  nonsense  finds  an 
unwonted  charm. 

But  I  am  not  writing  an  essay ;  only 
the  most  unpretending  account  of  an  in- 
terview between  two  supremely  happy 
persons  within  a  month  of  their  wedding- 
day,  and  a  mutual  fHend  of  a  few  hours* 
standing;   that  friend^ ^j^i^^^^^Murk, 
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oooapyingan  anomalons  position— e  oom- 
poand  of  the  gentleman  duenna  and  the 
old  classic  chorus. 

Naturally,  after  a  time,  the  conTersa- 
tion  turned  upon  our  great  republic,  of 
which  AlTin  bod  giTen  his  future  wife 
some  very  enthusiastic  and  highly  colored 
accounts. 

*'  I  do  hear  so  much  of  la  belle  Am^ 
rique,  your  patrie,"  exclaimed  tliat  lady. 
*'  We  shall  go  zere  some  time,  Daudin, 
n*est-ce  pas  ?  You  shall  take  me  to  see  «e 
grande  maison,  ze  house  of  your  p^re." 

*»0h,  certainly,"  responded  Ware 
*<that  is,  proTided  our  shanty  is  not 
polled  down  by  that  time." 

"Your  *shantee'7  Qn'est-ce  que 
c'est  *  shantee '  ?  Is  lat  le  name  of  your 
chateau  ?  " 

"  Ya-as.  Or,  rather,  it's  not  exactly  a 
chfttean,  you  know,  but  a  house  with 
grounds  about  it." 

"Grounds?" 

"  A  garden— a  *  jardin,'  as  you  French 
would  call  it ;  a  jardin  with  plants,  and 
trees,  and  such  things.    Understand  ?  " 

"  Ah,  oni,  oui.  Un  jardin  des  plantes. 
VoiU^  une  charmante  r^idence!  Ah, 
mon  ami,  I  am  enchant !  I  am  ravish  ! 
And  in  sis  jardin  zere  is  ze— h*m — ^what 
you  call  him?  le  bnffido,  eh?  And  se 
wild  Indian?" 

••  Well,  no,  not  precisely  that,  but " 

"No?  Alors,  you  have  les  animanx 
plus  petits,  eh  ?  Ze  little  oiseau,  par  ex- 
emple,  and  ze— ze— h'm ! — ze  6cureuil?  " 

"The  what?" 

"  L*^ureuil— ze  little  zing  what  goes 
round  and  round  in  a  wheel— you  know 
him?" 

M  Let  me  see !  Yon  don't  mean  a 
hub " 

"  No,  no." 

"  Or  spokes,  or  tire  7  " 

"  Fi ! " 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  know  of  that  goes 
round  in  a  wheel.  What  on  earth  does 
she  mean  ?  "  appealing  to  me. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  I,  as 
mystified  as  he.  *'What  color  is  it, 
mademoiselle?" 

"  Cela  d^nd :  sometimes  red,  some- 
ttmesbhick." 

"  Goes  round  in  a  wheel— sometimes 
red  and  sometimes  black,"  repeated  Ware 
musingly.  "Egad!  I  have  it!  She 
\  roulette  or  rouge-et-noir." 

*  Ouiy  certainementy  quelquefois  rouge, 


quelquefois  noir,"  cried  Elise,  nodding 
acquiescence. 

Her  lover  looked  shocked.  It  was  the 
last  sjrmptom  of  continental  depravity  he 
had  expected  to  find  in  this  lily-like  little 
maiden.  For  further  assurance,  he  pro- 
pounded another  question. 

"  Is  it  a^ome,  then,  you  mean?  " 

"  '  Game  '  ?  '  game '?  Qu'est-ce  que 
c'est  cela  en  Fran^ais?  " 

"  What  the  deuce  is  '  game '  in  French, 
do  you  know?  "  said  Ware,  turning  to 
me  for  the  second  time. 

"  Look  it  up  in  your  phrase-book,"  I 
suggested. 

"True;  why  didn't  I  think  0f  that 
myself?  " 

He  pulled  out  his  book,  turned  to  the 
vocabulary  at  the  end,  and  ran  his  finger 
down  the  line  of"  G*s." 

"  Ah !  here  it  is.  Game  :  *  le  gibier.' 
Now,  then,  Elise,  is  this  what-you-call- 
it  of  yours  a  *  gibier '  ?  " 

"  Mais  oui— you  have  right.  It  is 
some  game." 

"She  does  mean  rouge-et-noir,"  ex- 
claimed Ware,  half  aside,  convinced 
against  his  will.  "  By  Jove  !  she'll  be 
for  running  a  faro-bank  on  the  premises 
next" 

Elise  discerned  the  slight  cloud  on  the 
brow  of  her  betrothed,  and  misiuterpreted 
its  cause. 

"  Bien !  "  she  said  in  a  soothing  tone, 
"  Trouble  not  yourself,  mpn  Daudin.  It 
makes  noziug.  lis  ne  sont  que  de  petits 
animaux  tr^  m^chants,  ces  ecureuilH. 
Zey  make— ah,  so  much  of  ze  mischief!  " 

"I  see  it  now,"  I  ejaculated.  "  You 
refer  to  an  animal  called  I'^cureuil,  made- 
moiselle?" 

"Si,  si  done,"  was  the  reply. 

"To  be  sure,"  cried  Ware  delighted, 
and  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
'  *'  What  an  ass  I  am  !  It*s  probably  down 
in  my  book.  How  do  you  spell  it, 
Elise?" 

"  E,  accent  aigaigu— c-u-r-e-u-i-1." 

"  B  acute,  c-u-r I've  found  it : 

Ecureuil — *  a  squirrel.'  Goes  round  in  a 
wheel— red  or  black— of  course.  Well, 
there!  Do  you  know,  my  pet,  I  thongbt 
yon  meant  a  yambling  game  ?  " 

"  Gambol/  Oh,  yes,  ze  little  game  it 
gambol  about  in  ze  trees.  Certaine- 
ment." 

And  thus  they  went  on,  finding,  as  only 
true  lovers  can,  a  keen  eiyoyment  in  thii 
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hannlass  praide.  I  hare  ofteA  saspected, 
and  in  fact  my  friend  onoe  acknowledged 
to  me,  that  fully  half  their  time  was  spent 
in  misunderstanding  each  other's  expres- 
sions, and  making  interpretations.  When- 
ever I  spent  an  erening  with  them,  I  was 
a  witness  to  one  or  more  of  these  lingais- 
tic  entanglements,  and  their  subsequent 
nntwistings.  It  was  Pyramnsand  Thisbe 
OTcr  again,  but  the  breach  in  the  wall 
grew  wider  and  wider  as  each  became 
more  familiar  with  the  other's  mother 
tongue ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  em- 
ployment of  cutting  away  the  barrier 
Nature  had  built  between  them  preserved 
the  happy  pair  from  many  of  those  fool- 
ish quarrels  so  common  among  persons  in 
their  position — the  clashing  of  minds  that 
grow  restive  in  idleness,  for  lack  of  some 
such  labor  of  love. 

But  lawyers*  stories  are  proverbially 
endless,  and  I  shall  only  weary  my  read- 
ers If  I  prolong  this  strain.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  young  couple  were  mar- 
ried, and  the  doctor  and  I  accompanied 
them  to  Havre  and  on  board  the  steamer 
that  was  to  convey  them  to  the  States  for 
an  extended  wedding  tour.  €beat,  shin- 
ing tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
he  bade  tliem  farewell.  To  him,  whose 
whole  fund  of  foreign  travel  was  summed 
np  in  a  six  months'  sojourn  at  London, 
this  trusting  one's  self  on  the  broad, 
broad  ocean  seemed  a  foolhardy  under- 
taking—a deliberate  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence. For  fear  either  of  making  an  ex- 
hibition of  himself  at  the  last  moment,  or 
of  being  carried  off  by  mistake,  he  with- 
drew in  good  season  and  returned  to  the 
railway  station. 

A  question  had  been  for  some  time  re- 
volving in  my  mind,  and  I  embraced  my 
first  opportunity  to  see  Alvin  alone  and 
settle  it. 

**  Pray  don't  think  me  inquisitive,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  I,  *'  but  has  that  sub- 
ject of  your  identity  ever  arisen  between 
you  and  £lise,  in  conversation  or  other- 
wise, since  the  night  we  met?  " 

"  Never,  in  the  way  of  a  discussion," 
he  answered.    '*  Whenever  oooasion  has 


required,  I  have  always  taken  pains  to 
reiterate  the  truth.  She  shall  never 
have  it  to  record  against  me,  that  since 
that  dreadful  night  I  have  deceived  her 
in  deed,  in  word,  or  even  in  thought." 

"  Good !  "  said  I,  ^proyingly.  «•  But 
tell  me,  how  does  she  take  your  assevera- 
tions now?  " 

**  Laughs  them  off  invariably,  and 
makes  some  playful  response.  The  whole 
thing  is  evidently,  to  her  mind,  a  very 
stupid  joke  between  the  doctor  and  my- 
self, and  she  treats  it  with  praiseworthy 
forbearance  and  oondesoension  for  our 
sakes.  Here  she  comes.  Draw  her  out, 
and  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean." 

1  cast  about  me  for  some  appropriate 
remark  with  which  to  begin  this  rather 
difficult  task,  and  fortune  &vored  me  be- 
yond all  expectation. 

*•  Mrs.  Ware^"  I  observed  in  a  banter- 
ing tone,  **  as  it  is  now  time  to  take  my 
leave  and  get  back  on  shore,  allow  me  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  are  not  afVaid 
to  travel  in  care  of  so  poor  a  protector  as 
your  husband." 

"  Afraid  ?  "  she  echoed,  in  mock  defi- 
ance. **  Fi !  fi  done,  m'sieur !  Zat  is  a 
word  one  often  sees  en  Anglais,  mais  ae 
French  woman— she  know  not  what  it 
means.  Moi?  I  would  travel  wis  my 
marl  to  le  nord,  to  se  sud,  to  se  east,  to 
se  west— wherever  he  go,  I  go  wis  him. 
Is  it  zat  sere  is  quelqu'un  who  shall  take 
me  safer  san  my  Daudin  ?  "- 

**  How  often  must  I  remind  you,  Elise,** 
interrupted  her  husband  seriously,  **  that 
I  am  not  your  Daudin  7  " 

Elise  looked  up  at  him  with  the  tiniest 
bit  of  a  pout ;  but,  perceiving  his  arch 
expression,  burst  into  a  merry  ringing 
laugh,  drew  his  arm  about  her  neck,  and 
nestled  close  beside  him. 

««  H^las,  mon  ami,  toqjours  si  drdle !  ** 
she  cried.  *'  What  for  do  you  poke  as 
fun  at  me?  Tou  are  not  my  Daudin, 
eh?  N'importe!  1  am  content.  If 
you  are  not  lui-m6me,  you  are  his— his 
(what  does  one  call  him  en  Anglais?)— 
h'm !— his  *  double,'  n'est-ce  pas?  " 

Francib  ELuvnroN  Loot* 
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WHAT  ARE  OUR  ARISTOCRATIO  INSTITUTIONS? 


IT  is  related  that  an  English  lord,  on 
an  adTenturous  journey  in  the  East, 
was  received  by  the  chief  of  a  large  tribe 
which  trade  bad  broagbt  in  contact  with 
Great  Britain.  The  barbaric  potentate 
was  unsparing  in  attentions  to  his  distin* 
gabbed  guest  The  lord  was  quite  una- 
ble to  understand  why  so  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  honor  him.  His  entertain- 
er finally  threw  light  on  the  suljeot  by 
remarking  (I  reduce  the  Oriental  hyper- 
bole to  our  pkiin  vernacular)  that  the 
English  custom  for  keeping  the  aristocra- 
cy strong  and  powerful  was  similar  to 
their  own.  **  With  us,"  he  ooutinued, 
"  we  put  to  death  all  the  youoger  broth- 
ers ;  you  degrade  them  and  leave  them  to 
starve.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing— 
oonoentrating  power  in  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  you  per- 
ceive our  practice  is  far  superior  to  yours, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  your  king  vrill  adopt 
it  on  your  recommendation." 

The  inequalities  of  human  life— bow  do 
they  happen?  How  comes  it  that  with 
the  uncivilized  hordes  of  a  tavm-colored 
despot  and  the  enlightened  and  finely  cul- 
tivated subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  par- 
allel could  be  drawn  so  striking  that  it 
TOts  everybody  thinking?  Waiving  this 
fi>r  the  moment,  let  us  transfer  the  sub- 
ject to  our  own  country.  It  is  the  just 
assertion  of  the  citisens  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  no  aristocracy  by 
right  of  birth.  Further,  we  hold  that 
Bttch  an  aristocracy  is  simply  impossible 
in  a  republic.  And  in  this  connection 
we  quote  with  pride  and  no  little  compla- 
cency the  forcible  sc(ntences  from  the  &- 
mous  Declaration  of  our  Independence. 

Nevertheless,  here  in  America,  power 
m  constantly  '*  stealing  from  the  many  to 
the  few;"  complaints  are  perpetually 
heard  of  the  fyranny  of  the  rich,  and  curses 
are  rife  everywhere  against  those  who 
have  secured  control— no  matter  of  what. 
The  question  comes  back  again :  the  in- 
equalities of  life— how  do  they  happen  ? 
For  here  certainly  we  had  a  very  fair  and 
equal  start— taking  poisession  almost  in 
common,  only  a  few  years  back,  of  an  un- 
caltivated  wild  r^on,  where  everybody 
was  as  nearly  as  might  be  on  a  par  with 
Cfery  body,  where  very  looii  we  repudiated 


all  laws  which  created  a  caste,  and  all 
machinery  of  legislation  devised  to  uphold 
It.  Here,  after  a.  number  of  yean,  sev- 
enty or  eigh^  it  may  be — we  find  enor- 
mous private  fortunes — fortunes  which 
dvrarf  the  magnificent  incomes  of  Eun^[)e- 
an  princes ;  we  find  colossal  schemes  and 
enterprises  which  require  ten  thousand 
fold  more  than  a  **  king's  ransom'*'  to 
compass ;  and  also  a  general  expenditure 
at  which  the  Old  World  holds  up  its 
hands  in  amassment.  But  we  find  with 
all  this— poverty.  Poverty  not  sunken  so 
low,  not  so  absolutely  and  so  desperately 
degraded  as  in  the  '*  old  countries  " ;  but 
still  a  poverty  which  has  ceased  to  be  a 
negative  principle,  which  is  active,  reso- 
lute, and  menacing— menacing,  that  Is, 
in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  times  such 
as  we  have  lately  passed  through,  and  in 
the  course  of  events  shall  pass  through 
again  periodically.  And  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  poverty  is  naturally  humble ;  pov- 
erty will  not  break  bounds  except  from 
dire  necessity.  Still,  much  more  is  to  be 
feared  (I  know  this  will  be  questioned) 
from  an  educated  poverty,  if  the  boun(fe 
be  broken,  than  from  poverty  debased  by 
ignorance.  A  series  of  Sunday-school 
lessons  by  the  pious  agents  of  a  compla- 
cent upper  class  in  England  has  success- 
fully enforced  submission,  subordination, 
and  entire  subserviency ;  but  these  will 
not  serve  for  the  better  educated  artisans 
and  skilled  workmen  of  Paris,  the  heroes 
of  the  barricades ;  hence  that  '*  terrible 
Commune  "  of  which  Bismarck  observed, 
"  These  fellows  would  not  hold  power  a 
week  but  that  they  really  represent  a 
principle ! " 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Nobody  by  divine  right,  or  any  inherited 
right,  can  legally  be  a  ruler  or  a  titled  in- 
dividual in  our  country.  But  we  have 
laws  of  inheritance  as  well  as  of  testamen- 
tary control.  An  immense  accumulated 
fortune  can,  even  in  this  &vored  repub- 
lic, be  devised  to  an  elder  son,  and  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ire  have  a  well-known 
example  of  just  that  case.  There  is  noth- 
ing legally  to  prevent  its  continuance  for 
generations.  The  chances  perhaps  are 
against  it,  but  they  are  merely  chances, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how 
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these  immense  oyergrown  fortunes  are  to 
be  preyented.  Everybody  admits  the 
e?il;  no  one  yet  has  proved  sagacious 
enough  to  frame  a  remedy.  The  case 
cited  is  one  of  inheritance,  where  in  the 
first  instance  there  was  extraordinary  ge- 
nius for  afibirs,  and  tact  and  industrial 
capacity.  To  preserve  and  increase  this 
accumulated  store  of  wealth  requires  sim- 
ply prudent,  methodical,  clerklike  rou- 
tine, which,  properly  continued,  the  vast 
estate  becomes  an  institution — an  aristo- 
cratic institution  in  the  midst  of  our  re- 
publican equality.  Again,  we  have  an- 
other example,  which  is  of  success  in 
trade^literally  trade ;  no  more,  no  less — 
where  a  young  man,  undertakins:  to  sup- 
ply the  commodity  called  dry  goods,  has 
oome  to  tower  like  a  giant  above  all  his 
neighbors,  and  to-day  may  regard  as  in- 
significant the  income  of  Argyll,  and  can 
positively  surpass  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  something  about  whom  we 
were  told  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Gal- 
axy." And  another  man — cormorant  he 
may  seem — has  taken  such  a  solid  grasp 
of  certain  railway  interests,  that  he  rivisils 
in  monetary  power  the  two  men  I  have 
just  mentioned.  These  are  prominent 
examples,  but  they  may  be  increased  al- 
most indefinitely.  For  the  other  extreme 
we  have  the  story  of  the  beloved  and  la- 
mented Agassiz,  who,  when  a  business 
man  sought  to  tuiii  his  wonderful  scientific 
knowledge  to  account,  quietly  replied 
that  *'  he  had  no  time  to  make  money.*' 
The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  because  I 
place  this  anecdote  in  contrast  with  what 
precedes,  I  undervalue  the  men  of  money. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  senseless  twaddle  about 
them,  and  a  great  deal  of  uncalled-for 
Tituperation.  In  the  distribution  of 
qualities  and  mental  force  and  capacity 
among  men,  each  does  and  acts  and  ful- 
fils after  his  kind.  We  do  not  expect 
from  the  tiger  the  patient  labor  of  the  ox, 
Dor  can  we  claim  of  the  Tulture  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  barnyard  fowl.  Place  a 
colony  on  a  desert  bland  with  nothing  but 
their  hands  to  commence  with,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  you  would  have  signs 
of  wealth  and  poverty  among  them. 
What  would  you  demand  of  these  indus- 
trial, business,  and  financial  giants  ?  "A 
proper  application  and  distribution  of 
their  immense  wealth , ' '  yon  respond.  But 
that  is  a  moral  question.  Preach  as 
Binoh  as  you  like  to  these  people,  lecture 


them  soundly  about  their  duty  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  the  wickedness  of 
overgrown  accumulations,  talk  to  them 
of  the  difScu  ty  of  a  rich  man^s  entering 
the  kingdom  of  hearen,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  what  will  you  do  if  they 
don't  listen  to  you?  In  fact  they  won't 
listen ;  they  will  run  their  course,  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  others  who  will  run 
theirs,  as  surely  and  as  regularly,  though 
not  in  hereditary  line,  as  Argyll  succfeds 
Argyll,  and  Richmond  Richmond. 

I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question,  **  What  to  do/'  There 
must  always  be  concentration  in  power, 
and  this  demands  exclusiveness.  One 
man  intellectually  towers  above  all  who 
surround  him,  and  controls  accordingly ; 
another  by  the  subtle  effort  of  inventive 
skill  opens  up  new  and  wonderful  paths 
for  the  world  to  tread  in ;  another  un- 
covers the  very  arcana  of  science  and  bids 
us  profit  by  his  work  ;  and  still  another 
gives  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  suffering  and  those  who 
in  despair  are  ready  to  perish 

Each  afler  his  kind. 

So  the  man  of  business  tact  and  skill 
concentrates  these  on  a  certain  course  and 
becomes  powerful  in  his  way  (only  his 
way  involves  the  sacrifice  of  antagonist 
interests),  and  there  is  no  preventing  it. 
Who  knows  if  it  is  best  to  prevent  it  7 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  indolent  and  in- 
efficient and  vicious  all  decry  the  bloated 
man  of  wealth,  who  as  is  claimed  absorbs 
the  substance  of  erery  human  being  who 
comes  in  contact  with  him.  The  unfortu- 
nate are  apt  to  join  in  the  cry  ;  so  do  a 
large  crowd  of  envious  and  detracting 
people  generally.  Tet  after  all  we  can- 
not get  along  very  well  without  these  rich 
fellows.  We  soon  discover,  if  we  oome  a 
little  closer  to  them,  that  they  are  not  al- 
together bad — in  fact,  not  as  black  as  they 
are  painted.  Man  is  not  only  a  complex 
but  a  mixed  animal.  Washington  Irving 
describes  the  devotions  of  a  bandit  chief 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  wherein 
tears,  sobs,  and  groans  were  mingled 
with  prayers  and  pious  ^aculations. 
These  at  an  end,  and  bestowing  liberal 
contributions  and  alms  in  abundance, 
the  miscreant  sped  away  to  the  moun- 
tains to  resume  his  career  of  robbery  and 
violence.  The  bandit  called  forth  grate- 
ful recollections  from  the  poor,  and  there 
are  thou<«ands  of  persons  among  us  ready 
doubtless  to  bless  the  name  of  muKj  a 
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New  Yorker  for  erecting  a  church,  foand- 
iDg  an  asylum,  or  endowing  a  college 
or  a  school  or  some  deserving  charity, 
when  that  same  name  is  sufficiently  po- 
tent to  strike  terror  in  Wail  street  by  an 
unlooked-for  move,  and  to  call  down  the 
anathemas  of  a  crowd  of  small  specuhi- 
t>rs  as  they  learn  their  doom.  In  fiict, 
under  the  most  favoring  circumstances 
tills  cannot  well  be  helped.  To  control 
in-any  line  of  business  requires  a  sharp 
liX)king  after  your  own  special  interests, 
and  by  no  means  a  speedy  recognition  of 
those  of  your  rivals.  Two  of  the  most 
benevolent  and  charitable  men  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  who  give  immensely  and 
without  parade  or  ostentation,  and  who 
are  in  a  sense  devoted  to  helping  others, 
each  in  his  way,  by  business  talent  and 
the  adroit  employment  of  capital,  controls 
the  market  for  an  article  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  human  industry-- controls  it  in  a 
manner  to  make  bitter  enemies  of  com- 
petitors and  small  rival  producers,  who 
cry  out  against  them  as  grasping  and  un- 
scrapnlous  hypocrites.  I  confess  I  see 
little  to  come  from  the  mere  denouncing 
of  our  rich  men,  and  I  believe  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  indulge  in  these 
vituperations  are  in  the  same  category 
with  Philip  Faulconbridge  when  he  ex- 
claims : 
And  wfay  rail  I  on  this  commodity, 
Bat  tar  becanse  be  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet/ 
Wen,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar  I  will  rail. 
And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich; 
And  belnf  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 
To  say  theie  is  no  vice  hot  bemary. 

We  must  acquiesce  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  content  to  do  what  we  can  for 
the  true  and  the  right,  and  by  personal 
influence  and  example  see  that  the  world 
is  better  for  our  living  in  it.  That  is  the 
only  moral  solution. 

But  to  return  to  the  anecdote  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  When  I  pointed 
it  at  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  England, 
it  was  my  design,  since  no  danger  could 
threaten  our  institutions  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  inquire  from  what  our  republic 
has  most  to  fear.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  to  apprehend  any  special  danger 
from  the  vice  of  large  personal  accumu- 
latioDS,  any  more  than  from  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  or  other  intemperance. 
These  doubtless  impair  the  health  of  the 
State,  but  It  is  almost  impossible  to  legis- 
late, about  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  '*  most  favored  of 
17 


all  favored  lands,"  we  have  erecteid  and 
are  doing  our  best  to  strengthen  an  aris- 
tocracy more  powerful  than  were  the 
feudal  lords  of  old,  and  more  dangerous 
to  the  republic.  I  mean-lbe  business  cor- 
porations. Our  country  is  so  enormous 
in  extent  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south,  the  reoouroes  are  so  rich  and  so 
abundant,  and  so  varied,  while  the 
means  of  development  are  in  compari.son 
so  scanty  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
is  so  strong,  it  is  not  t'j  be  wonder^  at 
that  companies  and  associations  formed 
to  bring  out  the  dormant  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  supply  its  instant  pressing  de- 
mands of  whatever  sort,  should  be  grant- 
ed extraordinary  powers  and  facilities,  ac- 
companied it  may  be  with  extraordinary 
grants  and  privileges.  An  iron  course  to 
the  Pacific  was  the  immediate  need  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  readily  explained  why  a 
company  which  undertook  to  lay  it  re- 
ceived all  the  substantial  encouragement 
the  'Government  could  bestow.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  sometimes  on  a  very  petty 
scale,  this  same  thing  occurs  over  and 
over,  for  local  lines,  by  the  action  of  every 
State,  of  almost  every  county  and  town 
in  the  State.  The  result  is,  that  while  a 
network  of  iron  is  laid  over  the  country, 
in  advance  sometimes  of  its  requirements, 
a  series  of  corporations  have  been  created 
which,  by  combination,  consolidation, 
and  absorption  (the  larger  roads  swallow- 
ing the  smaller),  even  now  control  the 
special  legislation  in  a  majority  of  the 
States,  and  exercise  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence in  the  national  councils.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  corrupt  influence,  so  called — 
that  is,  of  the  direct  employment  of  appli- 
ances such  as  those  whose  exposure  so 
lately  disgraced  the  session  of  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  influence  of  power— that 
sort  of  power  which  our  railroad  corpora- 
tions possess  in  an  alarming  degree,  for 
it  compasses  society;  it  has  to  do  with 
every  small  and  large  town  and  village ; 
its  connections  are  unbroken ;  in  ikct  they 
cannot  be  disturbed,  for  it  is  a  power 
which  in  its  every-day  working  is  accom- 
modating, not  to  say  beneficent,  and  whose 
machinery  we  cannot  dispense  with.  I 
say  in  its  every-day  working ;  but  be- 
yond this  its  plans  for  obtaining  control 
of  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  its  audacity 
in  demand,  its  impudence  of  resistance, 
its  tenacity  and  unyielding^perseverance 
in  consummating  what    it  decid^   on. 
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stamp  a  great  railroad  coloration  of  to- 
day OS  the  behemoth  of  indastrial  aaso- 
eiations.  The  Indian  who,  as  the  fable 
runs,  expressed  his  three  wishes  by  de- 
manding, fintt,  all  the  ram  in  the  world  ; 
second,  all  the  tobacco  in  the  world; 
third,  more  ram,  fiiintly  shadowed  forth 
the  coming  railroad  monster.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  a  company  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  stockholders,  many  of  them  of 
the  bigl^est  and  most  intelligent  morality, 
and  that  great  and  good  names  adorn  the 
list  of  directors ;  we  al4  know  it  is  the 
one-man  power  which  really  conducts  its 
affiiirs.  Besides,  even  if  the  good  people 
who  are  in  its  board  take  some  share  in 
what  is  done,  it  is  not  as  individaals  but 
as  members  of  a  great  impersonal  con- 
cern ;  they  are  mere  spokes  of  the  wheel 
in  a  corporate  machine.  They  will  Tote* 
to  take  measures  to  secure  certain  legis- 
lation, to  get  possession  of  property  in 
their  pt^th,  or  to  circomvent  a  rival,  such 
as  probably  not  one  of  the  m^mbers  in  his 
individual  capacity  would  think  of  en- 
tertaining. The  history  of  the  past  few 
yearn  is  filled  with  unhappy  illustrations 
of  this  character,  and  the  evil  is  already 
so  glaring  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
country  does  not  take  the  alarm. 

Next  to  the  railroad  companies  in  Im- 
portance and  influence  are  the  chartered 
express  companies — ^great  lines  which ,  like 
arteries  and  veins,  course  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  United  States,  penetrating 
other  countries.  The  express  company 
is  purely  an  American  invention.  To 
this  day  there  exist  but  faint  imitations 
of  it  in  Europe.  To  undertake  to  deliver 
a  parcel  to  a  friend  who  lives  a  thousand 
miles  away  at  a  small  charge,  and  as 
speedily  as  a  letter  would  go  by  mail,  was 
the  object  of  the  original  express.  How 
the  company  has  grown  and  its  purposes 
multiplied!  These  companies  not  only 
deliver  parcels  but  merchandise  in  bulk. 
They  not  only  do  this,  but  they  have  per- 
fected a  system  of  **  express  banking.'* 
They  will  collect  money  for  you  and  pay 
money  for  you  at  any  point  over  their 
multiplied  lines,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  will  purchase  and  sell  for  you,  as 
well  as  forward  for  you.  On  every  steam- 
boat line,  on  every  railroad  line,  on  every 
large  stage  line,  across  Texas,  through 
Mexico,  into  Central  and  South  Amerjca, 
you  will  see  the  express  agent,  sturdy, 
resolute,  quick-witted,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  executing  the  orders  of  the  *'  com- 


pany. ' '  The  express  companies  have  this 
advantage  over  the  railroads,  that  they 
have  a  better  understanding  with  each 
other ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  interlaced  ; 
they  own  each  other V  stock,  and  are 
under  a  kind  of  central  control.  These 
companies,  as  I  have  sakl,  exercise  an  in- 
fluence second  only  to  the  power  of  the 
railroad  corporations,  and  when  they  unite 
interests  it  is  irresistible. 

The  telegraph  association  is  the  third 
I  shall  allude  to  in  this  article.  Not  so 
conspicuously  active  as  the  railroad  and 
express  companies,  its  influence  is  more 
subtle  and  insinuating  as  its  machinery 
is  more  rapid  and  penetrating,  because  it 
can  be  concentrated  and  brought  to  bear 
ipstantly  on  its  object.  The  smoU  ex- 
pense comparatively  in  constructing  a 
line  of  telegraph,  the  large  compensation, 
the  enormous  quota  of  secret  intelligence 
it  must  perforce  acquire,  place  in  its  hands 
a  responsibility  as  well  as  a  power  so 
difficult  to  measure  that  it  is  nut  strange 
we  should  earnestly  discuss  the  propriety 
of  making  the  telegraph  lines,  like  the 
post  office,  a  part  of  our  government  ma- 
chinery. 

Thus  much  in  brief  about  three  insti- 
tutions which  have  every  essential  ele- 
ment of  aristocracy — to  wit,  exclusive 
powers, .  rights,  and  privileges  in  per- 
petuity. The  companies,  however,  have 
this  advantage  over  the  foreign  aristocrat : 
There  must  always  be  a  strong  moral  re- 
sponsibility attending  the  action  and  the 
doings  of  an  English  nobleman.  He  can- 
not affi)rd  to  defile  his  descent  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Besides,  he  can  form  no 
particular  combination  beyond  the  link 
which  a  common  sympathy  may  forge 
with  those  of  his  class,  and  which  is  social 
only.  He  has  also,  it  may  be,  an  honest 
pride  of  birth  and  a  proper  ambition  to 
come  up  to  its  standard  personally. 

The  American  corporation  is  troubled 
with  none  of  these  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. Power,  the  lust  for  which  is 
ranked  deadliest  of  human  qualities^ 
power  is  the  all-attractive,  all-absorbing 
pursuit.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  ordi- 
nary work  for  which  they  were  created 
is  lost  sight  of;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
osQally  performed  with  energetic  efficien- 
cy ;  but  surely,  imperceptibly,  and  with 
no  step  backward,  these  corporations  in* 
trench  themselves  in  and  around  the 
vital  points  of  our  general.  State,  coanty^ 
and  municipal  governments,  one  and  all  | 
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ftnd  once  intrenched,  dislodgmeni  is  well-  and  brought  strictly  and  seTerely  within 

nigh  impracticable.  the  scope  and  sphere  of  the  duties  for 

I  haTO  said  there  was  no  remedy  beyond  which  they  were  created.    This  will  proTO 

the  osoal  remedy  for  the  Tices  which  a  difficult  matter.    We  are  already  so 

afflict  society.     Touching  our  corpora-  much  committed  that  the  tables  are  nearly 

tions  the  case  is  different.    As  they  are  turned  on  us,  and  we  are  almost  within 

creatures  of  the  statute,  laws  should  be  the  grasp  of  these  corporators.    Nexer- 

employed  to  hold  them  securely  in  check,  theless  it  is  not  poo  late.    If  even  now 

This  can  be  done  by  circumscribing  their  we  can  reach  and  alarm  an  enlightened 

powers,  by  curtailing  their  profits,  and  public  opinion,  legislators  large  apd  sn^all 

by  such  careful  oTcrsight  and  supervision  will  pay  respect  to  it,  and  the  proper 

that    they  will  be  shorn  of  eztraordi-  remedy  will  be  applied, 
nary  rights  and  fitcilities  and  priTileges,  Richard  B.  Kimball 


AT  THE  WOOD'S  EDGK 

I. 

TWO  walked  out  of  a  wood  by  pleasant  ways, 
A  wood  wherein  each  breath  did  wake  delight. 
There  charmed  trees,  that  stirred  not  through  the  days. 
Shook  delicate  spray-drops  off  at  touch  of  night, 
That  in  the  mom  were  blossoms  to  the  sight, 
And  sprang  in  honeyed  clusters  'neath  the  tread. 
NeTer  was  any  wood  so  filled  with  praise 
Of  singing  creatures  in  the  air  overhead. 
Now  at  the  very  verge  of  this  sweet  mase 
There  grew  a  rose  tree,  half  in  shade,  half  light; 
And  all  its  blossomis  that  outward  leaned  were  white, 
And  all  that  drank  the  dusky  shadows,  red. 
And  as  the  twain  passed  out  beneath  its  bower, 
Each  put  forth  careless  hand  and  plucked  a  flower. 

n. 

Then  cheerly  fared  they  onward,  till  one  turned 

Downward  her  timid  eyes,  and  saw— alas ! — 

In  her  fair  hand  the  rose  was  red,  and  burned 

Like  a  soft  flame ;  pure  white  the  other  was ! 

Then  crimson  grew  her  forehead.    **  Nay,*'  said  she, 

**  Were  they  not  gathered  from  the  self-same  tree? 

I  will  straightway  go  change."    So  swiA  she  sped. 

No  smallest  flower  had  time  to  hide  its  head. 

Her  lustrous  eyes,  dark  with  sweet  wood  shadows. 

Did  seem  to  change  the  hue  of  any  rose 

Whereon  they  fell.    Turning  her  fiure,  she  broke 

A  &ir,  milk-throated  blossom  from  its  tree, 

Tet  thrust  the  other,  when  no  eye  did  see, 

Into  her  bosom.    Resting  'neath  an  oak. 

Her  way-mate  soon  she  joined,  and  neither  spoke; 

Nor  any  knew  that  still,  on  ways  made  bright 

With  wholesome  suns,  she  holds— close  hid  from  sights 

The  faded  red  rose  dearer  than  the  white !  ^oolp 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  POLITICS. 
We  are  justified  in  thanking  God  and 
taking  courage  over  some  late  improve- 
ments in  American  politics.  There  is  a 
class  of  observers  who  forever  cry,  like 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  **  Ah,  sinful  nation, 
a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of 
evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupters! 
Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more.  The  whole 
head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.'*  It  b 
nearly  always  safe  to  take  a  depressing 
view  of  American  politics ;  but  of  late 
the  force  of  public  opinion  in  purifying 
them  has  been  too  manifest  to  escape  re- 
mark and  praise.  We  have  just  seen 
Tweed  lodged  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
others  of  his  gang  following  him  thither. 
We  are  reminded  that  within  a  few  years 
the  Cerberus  of  New  York  corruption, 
with  its  triple  heads,  Erie,  Tammany,  and 
Barnardism,^  its  snaky  mane  of  a  venal 
press,  and  its  serpent's  tail  trailing  in  the 
slums  of  primary  elections,  has  been 
throttled  by  the  Hercules  of  public  opin- 
ion. If  we  detect  reactions  after  pro- 
gress, yet,  taking  half  a  dozen  years  to- 
gether, let  us  not  fail  to  oast  the  balance 
fairly  in  favor  of  reform.  In  last  au- 
tumn's canvass,  several  notorious  dema- 
gogues and  strutting  pretenders  were  con- 
spicuously rebuked  by  the  people  in  va- 
rious States.  Public  opinion  has  abol- 
ished the  franking  privilege  and  repealed 
the  Congressional  salary  bill  of  last 
spring.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the 
most  extraordinary  reform  in  legislation 
known  to  that  Commonwealth  in  a  hun- 
dred years  has  just  been  achieved.  No- 
body can  over-estimate  the  utter  rotten- 
ness of  Pennsylvania  politics.  Ring  rule 
in  Philadelphia  has  been  as  potent  as  in 
New  York,  and  corruption  at  Harrisburg 
more  shameless  even  than  at  Albany. 
The  body  politic  appeared  to  be  bound 
Hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  over  gagged 
and  helpless  to  corporations,  corruptions, 
and  cormorants.  When  reform  parties 
had  closed  up  their  shops  in  despair,  and 
when  out  of  this  slough  of  despond  help 
tbere  seemed  none,  a  convention  called  to 
revise  the  State  constitution  vros  assem- 


bled. The  instrument  that  this  body 
framed  was  perhaps  the  most  revolution| 
ary  piece  of  law-making  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  State,  containing  over  thirty 
important  reforms — amjng  other  things 
forbidding  *' special  legislation,"  that 
bane  of  our  political  system ;  providing 
for  the  purity  and  security  of  popular 
elections;  wholly  remodelling  the  legis- 
lature; adopting  in  some  instances  mi- 
nority representation  ;  sweeping  away  the 
corrupt  fee  system  in  offices  by  substitut- 
ing fixed  salaries ;  prohibiting  the  gift  of 
public  money  to  sectarian  uses ;  and  prun- 
ing and  walling  about  the  monstrously 
growing  abuses  of  corporations.  Al- 
though it  publicly  threw  down  the  gauni^ 
let  to  rings  and  railroads,  and  although 
several  pettinesses  and  some  faults  in  the 
instrument  drove  many  upright  patriots 
to  join  the  ringsters  in  opposing  it,  this 
new  constitution  was  ratified  in  a  popular 
election  by  a  vote  of  353,560  yeas  against 
only  109,198  nays ;  whereas  the  old  con- 
stitution had  been  adopted  in  1838  by  but 
113,971  yeas  against  112,759  nays, or  about 
1,200  m{\jority  in  a  total  poll  of  226,730. 
Though  this  election  was  special,  held  at 
an  inclement  season,  bad  for  the  country 
roads,  and  with  none  of  those  ten  thou- 
sand personal  and  local  incentives  that  ia 
ordinary  elections  to  public  offices  com- 
bine to  swell  the  total  vote ;  though  the 
canvass  was  but  three  weeks  long,  Toid 
of  excitement,  and  almost  void  of  public 
meetings ;  though  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  result  might  well  have  led  to  apathy, 
yet  the  vote,  exceeding  362,000,  was  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  cast  at  the 
regular  State  election  of  the  October  pre- 
vious, with  its  multifarious  contests  for 
offices.  This  reform  vote  was  thrown  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  last  December,  in 
Pennsylvania— a  State  hitherto  in  the 
gall  of  ring  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond 
of  political  iniquity,  so  that  its  redemp- 
tion by  anything  short  of  a  miracle 
seemed  hopeless. 

The  reader  will  recall  for  hinLself  ser- 
eral  great  reforms  effected  of  late  in  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  other  States, 
especially  at  the  West ;  or,  generaliiin|r, 
we  may  say  that  when  legislators  have 
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pioyed  oornipl,  the  bench  yenal,  the  pras 
choked  with  greenbacks,  political  parties 
blind  with  fury,  and  corporations  impreg- 
nable, the  people  have,  throagh  such  con- 
Tentions,  frequently  acbie?ed  at  a  stroke 
a  body  of  fundamental  laws  that  a  legis- 
lature, could  an  honest  one  be  scraped 
together,  would  not  compass  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

Carlyle,  and  such  as  he,  forever  see 
America  pitchuig  headlong  oTcr  Niagara ; 
but  not  all  foreign  observers  are  in  a  place 
to  discern  between  the  body  of  the  nation 
and  that  scum  of  officeholders  which  is 
thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  political  sea. 
The  American  people  are  too  careless 
about  the  minor  details  of  political  'man- 
agement; and  since  in  the  routine  of  pol- 
itics everything  turns  on  details,  under 
our  system  of  caucuses  and  primary  elec- 
tions, the  people,  though  bewildered  at 
bow  it  all  bappeas,  are  meekly  led  by  the 
nose.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  relied 
on  in  any  pitched  battle  between  honesty 
and  corruption.  A  philosopher  whose 
theory  of  government  is  based  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  rule  of  heroes,  and  to  whom 
«'duke"  fully  means  leader,  will  go 
astray  in  judging  the  American  people 
by  their  officeholders.  If  such  a  rabble 
be  the  chief  men,  he  may  say,  what,  in 
heaven's  name,  are  the  rank  and  file? 
But  in  America  a  political  reform  usually 
consists  in  sweeping  down  and  Clearing 
oat  a  mass  of  "  leaders,"  as  a  housekeep- 
er clears  out  vermin.  And  even  on  a 
larger  scale,  it  does  really  seem  as  if 
our  great  deeds  as  a  nation  had  been  done 
not  by  means  of  our  *'  great  men,"  but  in 
^ite  of  our  great  men.  For  example, 
look  at  the  historic  articles  written  in  the 
magazine  by  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Black,  and 
other  prominent  actors  of  Lincoln's  time 
— ^what  an  undermining  of  great  fames 
by  these  and  the  articles  to  which  they 
reply !  And  if  we  find  many  things  go- 
ing at  haphazard  or  by  good  luck  in  Lin- 
coln's day,  surely  the  reconstruction  ef- 
fected under  Johnson  was  done  in  his 
teeth,  in  spite  of  him  and  of  Mr.  Seward. 

I  know  that  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
poetry,  the  Horatian  maxim  is  sound: 
•*  Aec  deus  intersit^  nisi  dignus  vindice  ?iO- 
dus  indderit,**  But  though  none  of  the 
leading  actors  must  escape  the  praise  or 
blame  of  their  acts  through  a  plea  of 
**  the  inevitable,"  yet  it  does  sometimes 
■eem  as  if,  in  the  drama  of  our  civil  war, 
in  many  a  dubious  t^  there  lay  concealed 


a  providence.  We  are  wont  to  laud  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  and 
presidents,  when  sometimes  we  might 
better  say  the  country  lived  and  throve 
in  spite  of  them.  The  character  in  the 
German  novel  who  declares  that  **  states^ 
men  let  things  go  on  till  some  mischief 
happens,  and  then,  flying  into  a  rage, 
lay  about  them,"  could  find  pat  illustra- 
tions for  his  satire  in  our  history  at  that 
juncture.  But  no  imbecile  statecraft 
before  the  vrar,  no  blundering  generalship 
when  it  broke  out,  no  confused  legislation 
when  it  ended,  availed  to  ruin  a  country 
that  had  youth  and  recuperative  strength ; 
even  our  errors  seemed  to  lead,  only  by  a 
more  roundabout  road,  to  triumphs,  and 
the  war  for  secession  itself  unified  a  bead- 
string  of  chafing  States  into  a  more  com- 
pact nation. 

It  is  true  that  routine  politics  are  left 
to  the  interested ;  yet  when  a  great  reform 
is  to  be  made,  a  dangerous  plot  checked, 
or  a  new  constitution  settled,  the  people 
can  be  trusted  to  do  it  at  the  polls.  At 
any  rate,  in  this  present  light  of  Tamma- 
ny trials,  we  ought  to  admit  that  no  po- 
litical sin  is  plated  so  deep  with  gold  that 
the  lance  of  public  indignation  cannot 
reach  it 


Givmo  ALMS. 
In  Zanzibar,  according  to  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Tozer,  begging  is  the  most 
honorable  of  all  callings ;  and  <*  instead 
of  a  cowed  being  who  crawls  after  one 
with  a  whine,  a  beggar  is  a  rakish,  dare- 
devil fellow,  who  demands  your  money, 
staying  under  your  window  by  the  hour, 
yelling,  *  Hi !  hi !  here's  a  poor  'un,'  till 
he  is  satisfied."  Island  life,  then,  under 
the  equator,  in  Mohammedanism,  must 
breed  a  sturdier  race  of  beggars  than 
forty  degrees  of  north  latitude  aided  by 
Christianity.  Still,  Maxima  du  Camp 
tells  us  that  Paris  beggars,  now  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  carry  the  subdivision  of  la- 
bor in  their  guild  to  extreme  refinements, 
and  Victor  Hugo's  stories  of  their  foxi- 
ness  fall  short  of  the  facts.  In  many  Eu- 
ropean cities  these  gentry  greet  the  trav- 
eller as  he  arrives,  mob  him  to  his  car- 
riage, dog  the  wheels,  reach  the  inn  be- 
fore him,  swarm  him  as  he  alights,  choke 
np  the  path  to  the  door,  wait  patiently 
about,  like  Mary's  lamb,  till  he  doth  re- 
appear; and  everywhere,  outside  galle- 
ries, palaces,  churches,  shops,  myriads  of 
maimed  l^gs,  docked  f^|riifS|^^sea8ed  bodYJ^ 
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ies,  and  aU  monstrosities,  are  thrust  in 
liis  face,  aiming  to  stir  enough  disgust  to 
secure  a  ooin.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  traT- 
•lled  Americans  dispute  the  palm  of  im- 
pudent mendicity,  which  each  one  would 
award  after  his  own  experience.  One 
gives  it  to  Ireland,  a  second  to  Syria,  a 
third  to  Italy ;  and  the  other  day  Augus- 
tus definitely  wrote  us  that  in  no  other 
city  of  its  size  could  such  a  rabble  of  blind, 
bait,  filthy,  deformed  beggars  be  got  to- 
gether as  in  Toledo  :  and  with  a  sharp- 
ness, too,  quite  unequalled— genuine  To- 
ledo blades. 

We  in  America  are  little  harassed  by 
street  beggars,  who,  indeed,  save  in  large 
cities,  are  almost  unknown.  In  these 
hard  times,  therefore,  it  might  seem 
merciless  to  decry  random  almsgiving, 
were  it  not  so  palpably  a  waste  of  the 
means  that  others  sorely  need.  There 
was  good  sense  in  founding  a  **  Bureau  of 
Charity  "  this  winter  in  New  York— a  bu- 
reau not  of  relief  but  of  information,  aim- 
ing to  foil  impostors  and  to  point  out  to 
the  generous  the  best  uses  for  their  alms. 
At  the  meeting  held  for  this  purpose,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Ilall  read  a  paper  which 
said  that  in  New  York  at  least  twenty 
thousand  people  receive  charity  without 
needing  it,  and  that  some  draw  aid  from 
lialf  a  dozen  societies  at  once.  A  record 
or  directory  of  charities,  making  known 
to  the  benevolent,  the  scope  and  condi- 
tion of  each  institution  together  with  a 
catalogue  of  its  regular  dependants,  would 
be  of  service.  1  remember  that  a  former 
Drift-wood  essay  touched  the  question. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Smythe,  a  Phila^ 
delphia  philanthropist,  wrote  to  thenevrs- 
papers  of  that  city  regarding  street  beg- 
gars: "I  have  searched  out  the  sup- 
posed homes  of  these  walking  impositions 
only  to  discover  that  my  trouble  vras  a 
&rce  and  my  money  thrown  away.  Hon- 
est poverty  seldom  is  a  street-walker. 
One  of  our  most  noted  beggars,  a  de- 
formed young  woman,  owns  a  row  of 
bouses,  and  is  a  large  dealer  in  real  es- 
tate. Two  thousand  mendicants  are  vom- 
ited forth  npon  our  streets,  day  and  night, 
to  harass,  insult,  and  blaspheme  our  citi- 
zens. Allowing  the  low  average  of  twenty 
cents  to  each,  we  have  a  total  of  four 
hundred  dollars  a  day,  or  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  dollars  annually  thrown  away,  as 
a  vast  premium  upon  vice  and  laziness,  or 
HAVAntv  per  cent,  more  than  is  required 


to  support  the  four  largest  institutions  of 
charity  in  our  city.  We  have  in  our  city 
several  institutions  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  the  needy.  Now,  let  each  mer- 
chant who  is  desirous  of  abating  this  nui- 
sance of  street-begging  send  to  me  this 
week,  and  I  will  supply  him,  gladly  and* 
gratuitously,  with  a  package  of  tickets, 
each  calling  for  two  good  meals  and  a 
nigbt*s  lodging,  with  an  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  applicant's  pov- 
erty." Whether  the  merchants  took  this 
offer,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  old 
heads  smelt  a  trap  for  catching  subscrip- 
tions. Besides,  there  is  a  senseless  but 
cogent  reluctance  in  many  of  us  to  dis- 
pense lodgiug  tickets.  Yonder  crawls  a 
wretch  in  rags,  creeping  np  to  beg  a  few 
coppers  to  keep  him  from  starving.  He 
asks  for  bread :  shall  we  give  him  a  stone  7 
He  demands  a  peony :  shall  we  tip  him  a 
bit  of  pasteboard  ?  We  feel  for  our  wal- 
lets, and  the  dull  eyes  glisten  a  little. 
Have  we  the  heart  to  dash  that  hope  with 
**  Here,  my  good  man,  take  this  ticket  for 
a  lodging  and  two  square  meals  to  boot "  ? 
That  is  no  doubt  just  what  we  ought  to 
do ;  but  strangely  enough,  we  do  not  feel 
this  to  be  a  charity.  We  most  needs  do 
something  weaker,  or  more  sympathetic. 
The  man  said  bread,  but  meant  gin.  We 
leave  Mr.  Sm3'the's  tickets  in  our  po4r«.- 
ets,  and  throw  the  wretch  the  means 
wherewith  to  forget  his  misery  a  while 
by  making  a  brute  of  himself. 

Robert  Crowley,  after  soundly  satirii- 
iug  the  professional  beggars  of  his  day 
(say,  A.  D.  1540),  mercifully  adds  the 
advice: 

Tet  cease  not  to  gyne  to  all. 
wjtboute  anye  rogarde ; 

Tbonghe  tbe  beggen  be  wioked, 
thoa  sbalte  haue  thy  rewarde. 

In  the  tricks  of  impostors  and  the  im- 
pulses of  almsgivers  human  nature  has 
not  much  changed  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  Here  is  a  copy  of  venes 
which  a  brisk  and  business-like  mendi- 
cant distributed  to  us  in  the  street  car  the 
other  day : 

I  am  nearly  blind,  and  tbe  only  topport  of 
two  slater  who  are  alio  blind. 

Ifld  sorrow  and  jdadnesa 

I  am  destined  to  roam, 

Forlorn  and  forsaken 

I  wander  alone. 

Tbe  works  of  art  and  nataz% 
Are  bid  ftom  m  j  view, 
And  pleasure  of  Ufo  , 

Imastbldadlea.     JOQIC 
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WhDe  I  ffroap  on  my  wj 
Boom  thelter  to  flod 
O,  God,  whatan  allUctioii 
ItUtobebUnd. 

0,God,IbeMechtb66 
Tot  to  bestow  on  me  grwM, 
For  to  tielp  to  tapport  me 
In  defttli*t  cold  embnoe. 

I  long  to  depart  and 
Set  mj  captlTO  eonl  tn6, 
In  that  tpirit  land 
Where  the  blind  shall  see. 
4^  Please  gire  me  a  Quarter  or  Dhne  as  best 
as  you  can. 

The  reader  may  have  seen  sometbing 
of  this  kind  in  his  own  neighborhood,  for 
blind  men's  appeals  and  other  literary 
Btook  in  trade  seem  to  be  sold  by  the 
wholesale,  and  adopted  without  special 
regard  to  fitness.  And  besides,  how  can 
a  man  who  has  two  sbters  to  support 
a?er  himself  in  his  very  first  stansa  to  be 
f.irlom  and  forsaken  and  wandering  alone  7 
But  when  the  blind  man,  or  rather  the 
*'  nearly  blind  "  man,  as  he  astutely  puts 
it,  comes  among  us,  we  do  not  chop  logic 
and  criticise  the  ballad.  The  ladies  wipe 
away  a  tear  as  they  open  their  purses. 
*'  Poor  fellow ! ''  we  murmur,  in  handing 
bim  a  few  cents  (for  the  '*  quarter  or 
dime"  Is  sheer  i^niibar  impudence), 
*'  the  lines  are  not  beautiful  nor  quite 
grammatical,  but  perhaps  the  blind  man 
iH  a  compositor  and  has  set  them  up  him- 
self." Possibly,  as  he  whisks  up  the 
money  with  alacrity  and  leaps  from  the 
car,  we  feel  that  the  wind  has  been  tem- 
pered to  the  shorn  lamb— that  he  might 
have  been  bom  more  ''nearly"  blind; 
and  we  may  eyen  suspect  that "  the  spirit 
land  where  the  blind  shall  see  "  may  be 
no  farther  off  than  yonder  whiskey-shop ; 
bat  at  least  we  have  not  withheld  our 
mite  from  the  suppliant. 

I  confess  to  drawing  rather  arbitrary 
lines  in  this  matter,  making  it  a  rule,  for 
example,  not  to  encourage  street  beggars 
that  misuse  inclement  weather  to  excite 
compassion.  When  a  man,  with  the  mer- 
cury ten  degrees  below  sero,  deliberately 
posts  himself  on  the  windy  side  of  the 
bleakest  square  in  the  town,  sitting  on 
bis  coat  (containing  his  mittens  in  its 
pocket),  and  begs  in  sbirt-sleeyes  and  un- 
bottoned  waistcoat,  while  you  admire  his 
hardihood,  you  can  hardly  consider  him 
an  dbiect  of  charity.  A  man  with  that 
stoical  indifference  to  the  thermometer 
would  be  biHPPy  ^  Oieenland,  and  does 


not  mind  the  weather  as  mnoh  as  yon  or  i. 
So,  in  July,  a  professional  mendicant, 
broiling,  with  Imt  off,  io^  the  sunniest 
place  he  can  pick  out,  can  hardly  ask 
aims  on  the  ground  of  his  exposure  to 
sunstroke,  when  yonder,  on  the  opposite 
sidewalk,  is  a  shady  nook,  having  besides 
a  greater  stream  of  passers-by.  Find  tba 
same  man  in  the  sun  with  coat  fully  but- 
toned in  winter,  or  in  the  shade  with 
hat  off  in  summer,  and  he  appeals  to  ns 
on  the  ground  of  already  doing  what  he 
can  for  bis  own  comfort. 

The  extreme  reluctance  of  professional 
street  beggars  to  give  any  return  for 
alms  is  curious.  A  string  of  doggerel 
worth  nothing  they  appraise  at  '*  a  quar^ 
ter  or  dime  as  best  as  you  can,"  but  they 
will  not  peddle  the  afternoon  newspaper. 
One  feels  a  sympathy  for  a  show  of  self* 
supporting  labor,  no  matter  how  laiy. 
The  walking  advertisement,  with  his  coat 
of  many  colors,  or  his  front  and  rear 
sign-boards,  is  a  highly  respectable  citi- 
sen,  as  is  also  the  big  man  in  front  of 
the  Maison  Dor^,  who  could  lifl  a  barrel 
of  flour,  but  contents  himself  with  dano- 
ing  up  and  down,  by  an  india-rubber 
string,  the  toy  that  he  has  on  sale. 
There  is  a  tall  woman  who  walks  the 
streets,  pronouncing  or  intoning  scraps 
of  the  opera,  in  a  dramatic  way,  with  a 
fine  and  deep  though  hoarse  voice.  First 
she'  had  only  one  child  in  her  arms ;  then 
she  took  on  two  boys  with  tin  cups,  then 
three  children ;  and  by  this  time  she  prob- 
ably has  a  large  following.  You  must  call 
her  a  minstrel  rather  than  a  beggar.  The 
youngsters  who  bore  you  to  buy  black 
pins,  and  follow  you  a  block  with  their 
wares,  are  merchants ;  and  if,  having  al- 
ready enough  black  pins  for  a  lifetime, 
yon  buy  more  at  their  importunity,  it  is 
rather  a  pleasant  and  unobjectionable 
form  of  street  charity.  Last  summer  a 
little  girl  was  seen,  early  one  morning, 
sitting  on  a  fence  in  front  of  a  field,  and 
again  at  night  was  observed  by  the  same 
traveller  in  the  same  place.  ''  What  are 
you  doing  there?"  **  Working  at  my 
trade."  "Your  /roife— what  trade?" 
*•  I'm  a  scarecrow."  Certainly  the  vain 
little  lady  was  busy  in  a  nobler  and  more 
useful  calling  than  the  Zanzibar  beggars 
with  that  cry  of  **  Hi !  hi !  here's  a  poor 
'un  !  "  which  they  yell  till  they  are  sat- 
isfied. 
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DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

The  sudden  death  of  Profesnor  Agassis 
is  a  loss  to  science  and  to  the  nation  of 
his  adoption.  His  eminence  as  a  natural- 
ist and  his  worth  as  a  man  were  abun- 
dantly known,  and  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  have  testified  how  widely  and  how 
deeply  his  loss  is  felt.  He  made  his  mark 
in  science  in  the  early  portion  of  his  ca- 
reer, his  chosen  field  of  labor  being  the 
natural  hbtory  of  fishes,  their  palaoontol- 
gy  or  the  history  of  their  fossil  remains, 
and  investigations  of  glacial  action.  He 
did  much  work  in  other  divisions  of  natu- 
ral history,  but  in  the  history  of  science 
his  name  will  be  chiefly  associated  with 
advance  in  the  foregoing  branches.  He 
came  to  this  country  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  in  middle  life,  and  his  work  now  took 
a  new  turn  adapted  to  the  new  circum- 
stances. His  natural  history  inquiries 
were  still  pursued,  but  he  threw  himself 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  labor  of  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  American  science  in 
other  wa^'s  than  by  his  own  direct  re- 
searches. He  established  the  great  Muse- 
um of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  while  organizing  and  extend- 
ing its  resources,  he  drew  young  men 
around  him  who  became  students  of  zool- 
ogy, and,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  teacher,  gave  their  lives  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  science.  Professor  Agassiz 
exerted  a  remarkable  influence  over  men, 
not  only  by  inciting  many  to  give  them- 
selves to  scientific  study,  but  by  awaken- 
ing such  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes 
of  the  community  as  called  forth  the 
most  liberal  contributions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  enterprises.  He  had  ad- 
mirable qualities  as  a  popular  lecturer, 
and  often  spoke  in  normal  schools  and 
conventions  of  education,  and  has  given 
courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history  in 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in 
the  United  States.  For  these  numerous 
and  beneficent  labors  the  American  pub- 
lic owes  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  his  memory  is  certain  to  be  gratefully 
cherished  by  the  American  people. 

Professor  AgassiE's  last  literary  effort 


vras  an  article  on  the  veaed  question  of 
£volution,  which  appeared  after  his  death 
in  the  **  Atlantic,"  and  was  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  series  of  papers  upon  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  sul^ect.  He  vras  an 
early  and  unrelenting  opponent  of  what 
is  called  the  development  hypothesis,  and 
in  the  first  course  of  lectures  which  he 
gave  in  this  city,  shortly  after  coming  to 
the  country,  he  denounced  the  *^  Vesti- 
ges of  Creation  "  and  the  doctrines  it  ad- 
vocated as  unworthy  the  attention  of 
scientific  men.  When  Mr.  Darwin  s 
works  appeared  he  saw  nothing  diflferent 
in  the  new  presentation  of  the  doctrine, 
and  reprobated  them  as  false  and  delusive 
science.  His  last  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  opposed  to  Darwinian 
ideas,  discloses  a  modified  tone  of  antago- 
nism .  The  opening  passage  is  as  follows : 
'*  In  connection  with  modem  views  in  sci- 
ence, we  hear  so  much  of  evolution  and 
evolutionists  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  such  process  as  evolu- 
tion in  nature.  Unquestionably  yes.  But 
all  that  is  actually  known  of  this  prooesti 
we  owe  to  the  great  embryologists  of  this 
century,  Dollinger  and  his  pupils,  K.  £. 
von  Baer,  Pander,  and  others—the  men« 
in  short,  who  have  founded  the  science 
of  embryology.  *  *  Professor  Agassis  then 
proceeds  to  criticise  the  special  theories 
of  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  others,  and  re- 
vives various  oljections  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation.  Of  Mr.  Darwin^s  hy- 
pothesis he  says :  **  I  believe  he  has  not 
even  made  the  best  coigecture  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.^' 
This  paper  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest,  both  from  the  prominence  of  the 
question  discussed  and  Professor  Agas- 
siz's  relation  to  it ;  but  it  will  be  perused 
with  sadness  as  the  last  words  of  a  great 
man  suddenly  cut  down  before  his  weigh- 
ty utterances  were  completed 


GBOLOGT  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 
Professor  John  Philufs,  president  of 
the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  As* 
sociation,  spoke  hopefully  in  his  address 
of  the  light  to  be  thrown  by  geology  and 
palaeontology  on  the  grra^  question  of  the 
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origin  of  species.  '*  Is  it  possible,"  he 
asktf,  **  that  in  the  coarse  of  long-enduriog 
time,  step  by  step  and  grain  by  grain,  one 
form  of  life  can  be  changed,  and  has  been 
changed  to  another,  and  adapted  to  fulfil 
quite  di£Eerent  functions?  Is  it  thus  that 
tiie  innumerable  forms  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals haye  been  'developed'  in  the 
course  of  ages  apon  ages,  firom  a  few  ori- 
ginal types?  This  question  of  develop- 
ment  might  be  safely  left  to  the  prudent 
researches  of  physiolo^cy  and  anatomy, 
were  it  not  that  paleontology  furnishes  a 
vast  range  of  eridenoe  on  the  real  succes- 
sion in  time  of  organic  structures,  which, 
on  the  whole,  indicate  more  and  more  va- 
liety  and  adaptation,  and  in  certain  a^ 
peels  a  growing  advance  in  the  ener- 
gies of  life.  Thus,  at  first,  only  inverte- 
brate animals  appear  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  then  fishes  are 
added,  and  reptiles,  and  the  higher  verte- 
brata'sucoeed ;  man  comes  at  last,  to  con- 
template and  in  some  degree  to  govern  the 
whole. 

**  The  various  hypothetical  threads  by 
which  many  good  naturalists  hoped  to 
unite  the  countless  facts  of  biological 
change  into  a  harmonious  system,  have 
eulminated  in  Darwinism,  which  takes  for 
its  basis  the  facts  ahoeady  stated,  and  pro- 
poses to  explain  the  analogies  of  organic 
structures  by  reference  to  a  common  ori- 
gin, and  their  diflforences  by  reference  to 
small,  mostly  congenital  modifications, 
which  are  integrated  in  particular  direo- 
ttoofl  by  external  physical  conditions,  in- 
volving a '  struggle  for  existence.'  Geol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  the  question  of  de- 
Telopment,  and  in  particular  with  Dar- 
win's exposition  of  it,  because  it  alone 
possesses  th^e  history  of  the  development 
in  time ;  and  it  is  to  inconceivably  long 
periods  of  time,  and  to  the  accumulated 
tMocts  of  small  but  almost  infinitely  nu- 
merpus  changes  in  certain  directions,  that 
the  full  efiect  of  the  transformation  is  at- 
tributed. 

**  For  OS,  therefore,  at  present,  it  is  to 
oollaot  wiUi  fidelity  the  evidence  which 
our  researches  must  certainly  yield ;  to 
trace  the  relation  of  forms  to  time  gener- 
ally and  physical  conditions  locally ;  to 
determine  the  life  periods  of  species,  ge- 
nera, and  fiunilies  in  different  regions ;  to 
eonskler  the  cases  of  temporary  interrup- 
tion and  occasional  recurrence  of  races, 
ad  how  fitr,  by  oniting  the  results  ob- 


tained in  different  regions,  the  alleged 
imperfection  of  the  geological  record' 
can  be  remedied.  The  one  duty  of  geolo- 
gists is  to  collect  more  and  more  accurate 
information ;  the  one  fiiult  to  be  avoided 
is  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  in  any 
department  complete." 

PBOFBSSOB  ABEL  ON  THB  PROPEBTIBS 
OP  GUN-COTTON. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  ''  Nature  "  for  the 
following  account  of  some  very  interest- 
ing results  obtained  by  Professor  Abel  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  on  gun-cot- 
ton at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  England. 
These  experiments  have  now  extended 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  yet  the  re- 
sults before  us  teach,  before  everything, 
how  much  more  we  have  yet  to  learn  of 
the  properties  of  this  powerful  explosive. 
In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  gun- 
cotton  is  eminently  **  sympathetic,"  for 
according  to  the  energy  with  which  it  is 
influenced  so  is  its  behavior.  Thus,  if 
gently  ignited  by  a  spark,  the  cotton,  in 
the  form  of  yarn,  smouldered  slowly  away ; 
but  when  set  fire  to  by  a  flame,  it  burnt 
up  rapidly.  If  in  the  form  of  a  charge  it 
wa.s  exploded  in  a  mine  or  a  firearm,  it  at 
once  resisted  the  shock  and  replied  with 
corresponding  energy  ;  while  if  fired  with 
great  violence,  with  a  few  grains  of  ful- 
minate of  mercury,  it  detonated  with  as 
much  force  and  with  the  same  terrible 
effect  as  its  instigator.  More  recently, 
Professor  Abel  has  succeeded  in  detonat- 
ing, or,  in  other  words,  exploding  to  the 
best  advantage,  gun-cotton  when  in  a 
damp  condition.  In  this  state  the  ma- 
terial is  not  only  non-explusive,  but  posi- 
tively non-inflammable.  When  placed  in 
contact,  however,  with  a  fuse  of  fulminate 
and  a  calce  of  dry  gun-cotton,  to  start  the 
action,  the  wet  material  detonates  as 
readily  as  though  it  were  dry. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the 
rapidity  of  action.  Recent  experiment 
has  shown  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
gun-cotton  detonates  Is  altogether  unpre- 
cedented. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
light  and  electricity,  the  detonation  of 
gun-cotton  travels  faster  than  anything 
else  we  are  cognizant  of.  Twenty  thou- 
sand feet  or  nearly  three  miles  per  sec- 
ond is  its  rate  of  movement,  according  to 
Noble's  electric  chronoscope.  A  bullet 
usually  flies  at  the  rate  of  thirteen 
hundred  feet  per  second,  though  rifled 
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barrels  have  been  known  to  prqiect 
a  shot  with  a  Telocity  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet.  Sound  IraTele  mnoh  more 
Bbwly — about  eleven  hundred  feet  per 
second.  So  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  detonation  of  gun-cotton  travels 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known 
medium,  with  the  exception  of  light  and 
electricity. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  not  every  de- 
tonating or  fulminating  substance  will 
induce  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton.  It 
seems  as  if  a  certain  rate  of  vibration  re- 
quires to  be  set  up,  in  order  to  secure  the 
decomposition  of  the  material.  Thus  it 
is  found  that  fulminate  of  mercury  de- 
tonates gun-cotton  readily,  wbile  again  it 
is  also  capable  of  being  detonated  by  it- 
self; 80  that  if  a  line  of  compressed  cakes 
is ''  touched  off  *'  at  one  end  by  a  charge  of 
fulminate  of  mercury,  the  detonation  is 
communicated  from  one  cake  to  another, 
until.they  are  all  consumed.  This  proper- 
ty of  gun-cotton  may  obviously  be  put  to 
valuable  use  both  in  industrial  and  mili- 
tary operations.  For  cutting  down  pali- 
sades or  stout  wooden  walls,  a  line  of  gun- 
cotton  disks  exploded  in  this  way  would 
be  most  efficacious ;  and  a  more  ready 
way  of  felling  timber  docs  not  probably 
exist  than  that  of  placing  around  the 
stem  of  a  tree  a  chain  or  necklace  of  the 
explosive  in  the  form  of  compressed  cakes, 
the  detonation  of  these  dividing  the  trunk 
as  sharply  as  the  keenest  axe. 

DOUBLE-GLAZED  WINDOWS. 
A  RXCXNT  writer  on  the  wanning  and 
ventilation  of  houses  recommends  what 
be  calls  **  double-grooved  window  glaz- 
ing" in  place  of  double  windows,  it  be- 
ing much  less  expensive  and  equally  effi- 
cacious. The  sash  for  this  purpose  is 
made  to  receive  two  panes  of  glass  to  each 
opening  instead  of  one,  thus  leaving  a 
space  of  air  between,  which  serves  as  a 
Wrier  to  the  cooling  effects  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  This  method  oper- 
ates also  as  a  protector  in  summer  against 
the  troublesome  heat  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  For  such  a  double-grooved 
window  glaiing  good  hard  glass  (poor  in 
potash)  must  be  selected,  so  that,  espe- 
cially in  southern  aspects,  the  rays  of  the 
tun  may  not  decompose  and  render  dull  the 
feeing  sides  of  the  panes,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  cleaned.  For  this  latter  reason 
also  care  must  be  taken  in  inserting  the 


panes  that  the  facing  sides  are  clear  and 
bright,  and  that  only  dry  air  is  enclosed 
between  them.  '*Ice  flowers,"  the 
writer  adds,  '*  never  appear  on  such  win- 
dows." 

SCIKKTIFIC  EXPLORATION  OF  WBSTB21I 
EGYPT. 
It  has  been  announced  by  the  expedi- 
tion for  exploring  the  desert  of  Western 
Egypt,  that  a  number  of  scientific  men 
are  to  join  in  the  enterprise  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  traveller 
Gerhard  Rohl&,  who  is  now  organizing  a 
party  for  the  work.  Professors  Zittel, 
Jordan,  and  Achurson,  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  are  attached  to  the  expedition. 
A  large  supply  of  provisions  has  been 
sent  to  Trieste  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  life  in  the  wilderness.  The  outfit  in- 
cludes ^Te  hundred  fifteen-gallon  bottles 
with  water,  which  will  keep  fresh  during 
the  march  over  the  deserts.  The  expedi- 
tion will  in  December  take  the  Alexan- 
dria railway  for  the  station  of  Minieh. 
It  is  expected  that  Kufia,  the  most  im- 
portant oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  or 
Western  Sahara,  will  be  reached  by  Jan- 
nary.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  this  wilderness,  from 
the  fact  that  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Khedive  as  a  portion  of  his  domain  is  al- 
most as  large  as  the  whole  German  Em- 
pire. 

GLASS-SPINNING. 
Thx  spinning  of  glass  threads  is  thus 
described  by  a  visitor  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition :  "  A  small  boy  turned  the 
wheel,  which  had  a  broad  rim  of  iron, 
while  a  girl  sat  with  a  few  small  glaiv 
rods  before  a  jet  of  intense  flame.  Tak- 
ing up  one  of  the  rods  by  one  end  and  melt- 
ing the  other  in  the  flame,  with  the  other 
hand  she  thrust  a  point  into-it,  and  drew 
a  thread  of  glass  over  the  wheel,  much  as 
the  silk  of  a  cocoon  is  started  upon  a  reel. 
This  was  not  always  accomplished  at  the 
first  trial,  but  when  once  started  the 
thread  would  spin  off  infinitely,  as  long 
as  the  glass  rod  was  held  in  the  flame. 
The  aOk  vipou  the  iron  reel  had  the  same 
appearance  as  that  of  a  cocoon,  though 
it  was  not  so  strong.  The  process  after 
this  to  cloth-weaving  is  simple  enough, 
and  with  proper  machinery  it  may  be 
made  in  any  quantity.  In  the  hall  for 
glass  mannfectures  was/^xhibitedya  case 
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filled  with  silky-looking  articles,  sach  as 
feathers,  cufib,  collars,  etc.,  all  made  of 
this  glass  sUk." 

BLOODLESS  SfJBOEBT. 
A  PROCESS  for  performing  sargical  op- 
erations without  loss  of  blood  is  describ- 
ed as  follows  in  the  "  Lancet " :  An  elas- 
tic bandage,  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  width,  and  from  five  to  ten  yards  long, 
is  bound  round  the  limb,  commencing  at 
the  toes  or  fingers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  IB  then  continued  upward  so  as  to 
driye  the  blood  before  it  out  of  the  xeins 
and  arteries.  When  the  desired  point  has 
been  reached,  astrong  india-rubber  band 
is  tightly  drawn  two  or  three  times  round 
the  limb  just  above  the  elastic  bandage, 
and  fastened  by  hooks.  The  bandage  is 
then  remoTed,  learing  the  tissues  blanch- 
ed and  ezsanguined.  Not  a  particle  of 
blood  is  lost  during  the  operation,  which 
is  really  more  bloodless  than  when  per- 
fi>rmed  on  the  dead  subject.  No  ill  effects 
faaye  hitherto  been  observed  frbm  the  use 
of  this  contrivance,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
possible  evils  of  the  device  that  the  pro- 
longed pressure  on  the  vessels  and  the 
complete  stoppage  of  circulation  may,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  lead  to  the  forma- 
ti<m  of  a  clot,  which  on  the  reestablisb- 
ment  of  the  circulation  may  be  carried 
along  the  vessels,  and  arrested  in  some 
part  of  their  course,  giving  rise  to  cir- 
cumscribed inflammation,  and  even  gan- 
grene. There  is  also  considerable  danger 
in  applying  the  bandage  over  parts  which 
are  inflamed  and  suppurating,  especially 
if  decomposition  be  going  on,  lest  some 
of  the  clots  which  are  found  in  the  blood- 
Tessels  of  the  affected  parts  be  detached 
and  forced  into  the  blood  current. 

INSBCT  FESTILIZATlOK  OF  FLOWERS. 
Mb.  Thomas  Mbkhan,  after  attentively 
studying  the  plant  Pediculiris  canadensis, 
fiuled  to  discover  the  mode  of  its  fertiliza- 
tion. In  this  plant  the  stamens  are  in- 
cluded in  the  closely  compressed  arch  of 
the  corolla,  and  wi th  the  an  thers  are  turn- 
ed backward  from  the  pistil,  which  at  an 
early  stage,  and  long  before  the  maturity 
of  the  pollen,  is  protruded  beyond  the  co- 
rolla, rendering  self-fertilisation  almost 
impossible  in  this  flower.  Yet  the  flow- 
ers of\^tpedkularis  are  always  abundant- 
ly -fertile,  and  though  the  arrangements 
of  the  organs  are  such  as  seemingly  to  af- 


ford no  chance  even  for  insects  to  aid  in 
the  fertilization,  it  is  probable  that  in 
some  way  it  is  accomplished  by  them.  A 
species  of  Bom^iM  (bumblebee)  visits  the 
flowers  in  great  numbers ;  but  they  bore 
through  the  corolla  or  the  outside  of  the 
tube  for  the  saccharine  matter,  and  the 
anthers  or  pollen  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  their  visits. 

Mr.  Meehan  having  communicated  these 
observations  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  June  3.  Mr.  Gentry  at  the 
meeting  of  the  following  week  announced 
that  he  had  found  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The' flower  of  Pedicularis  canO' 
densis  consists  of  an  erect  tube  with  a 
cleft  on  one  side  along  nearly  its  entire 
length.  The  upper  lip  is  compressed, 
arched,  and  beaked,  presenting  an  aper- 
ture at  the  apex,  through  which  passes  a 
curved  pistil;  the  lower  lip  is  reflezed, 
consisting  of  three  lobefl,  one  median  and 
two  lateral,  finclosed  within  the  upper  lip 
are  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short, 
with  anthers  turning  backwards,  and  fac- 
ing each  otiier  ventrally.  Now, when  the  bee 
alights  upon  the  tube,  it  opens  by  means 
of  its  trunk  the  natural  clefl  in  the  calyx, 
and,  having  thus  gained  partial  entrance, 
its  intention  would  be  defeated  did  not 
the  length  of  the  flower's  tube,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  bee's  trunk,  ne- 
cessitate the  admission  of  the  entire  head 
also.  In  this  operation  the  lips  of  the 
flower  are  forced  apart,  the  margins  of  the 
upper  lip  are  separated  to  receive  the 
head,  and  the  pollen  grains,  already  ripe, 
become  dislodged  from  their  cells  by  the 
considerable  motion  to  which  they  are 
subyected,  and  fall  down  in  a  dense  show- 
er on  the  bee's  head  and  back.  Thus  the 
flowers  are  abundantly  fertilized  both 
with  their  own  and  with  one  another's 
pollen. 

STEAM  A3  A  FIRE  EXTIKGUI8HEB. 

Thb  *' American  Exchange  and  Re- 
view," in  an  article  under  the  above  title, 
cites  an  instance  where  a  burning  build- 
ing was  saved  from  entire  destruction  by 
the  employment  of  steam.  After  the  fire 
had  raged  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
engineer  of  the  fire  department  had  order- 
ed the  demolition  of  the  whole  building, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration,  a  carpenter 
ventured  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
with  an  axe  broke  one  of  the  steam  pipes. 
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He  had  preyiously  started  a  fire  under  the 
boiler,  situated  io  an  acyoining  building. 
The  effect  is  stated  to  have  been  almost 
instantly  perceptible.  The  whole  space 
was  rapidly  filled  with  steam,  which  is- 
sued from  the  shattered  f  .ipe  under  strong 
pressure,  and  the  raging  fire  was  almost 
instantly  checked,  and  soon  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  recognition  of  the  value  of  steam  as 
afire  extinguisher,  says  the  *^  Exchange," 
though  not  new,  is  still  by  no  means  gen- 
eral. Here  and  there  only,  in  large  es- 
tablishments, where  additional  safeguards 
besides  the  aid  relied  upon  from  the  fire 
department  are  deemed  necessary,  can 
you  find  a  system  of  steam  pipes  ramify- 
ing through  the  various  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. One  of  the  largest  establishments 
in  Philadelphia  is  furnished  with  a  com- 
plete system  of  this  kind.  Here  a  series 
of  independent  steam  pipes  lead  from  the 
boiler  room  to  each  of  the  many  depart- 
ments, while  one  of  the  most  open  and 
readily  accessible  positions  upon  the 
ground  floor  is  chosen  as  the  place  from 
which  their  service  may  be  commanded. 
Should  a  fire  break  out  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  establishment,  steam  can  be 
turned  into  it  instantaneously  by  tiie 
turning  of  a  valve,  with  which  each  pipe 
leading  to  each  department  is  here  fur- 
nished. Sdch  an  elaborate  arrangement 
as  this  is  to  be  commended  to  all  large  es- 
tablbhments,  since  it  affords,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
means  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  most 
perfect  protective  system  ever  devised. 

Nor  need  this  system  be  restricted  to 
the  protection  of  factories  and  workshops. 
For  churches,  theatres,  and  public  build- 
ings of  all  descriptions,  such  an  arrange- 
ment migiit  prove  of  incalculable  value ; 
and  since  in  many  large  buildings  of  this 
class  steam  generators  are  used  for  heat- 
ing or  other  purposes,  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  safety  pipes  could  be  man- 
aged without  objection.  To  extend  its 
usefulness  to  the  protection  of  private 
dwellings  is  a  matter  surrounded  with 
serious  practical  objections;  though  in 
view  of  the  possible  protective  service 
which  it  may  perform,  a  prudent  consid- 
eration of  possibilities  would  in  many 
cases  justify,  where  it  is  practicable,  the 
putting  up  of  a  steam  generator  and 
pipes  even  here ;  while  the  other  uses  to 
which  steam  could  be  put  in  the  house- 


hold might  make  it  a  highly  desirable 
acyunct  to  domestic  economy. 

QAUSES  OF  THE  AURORA. 
M.  Fate,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  proposes  a  new  explanation  of 
auroral  phenomena  as  follows :  Through- 
out the  interplanetary  spaces  the  sun  ex- 
erts not  only  an  attractive  but  also  a  re- 
pulsive force,  the  effects  of  the  latter  be- 
ing proportioned  to  the  amount  of  surface 
on  which  it  ia  exerted,  and  not  to  mass. 
Insensible  in  very  dense  bodies,  these  et- 
fects  become  enormous  in  matter  of  ex- 
treme tenuity,  as  seen  in  the  tails  of  com- 
ets, which  sometimes  extend  thirty,  forty, 
or  sixty  millions  of  leagues  in  a  directioo 
away  from  the  sun.  These  rarefied  mat- 
ters have  a  very  high  velocity,  as  thougii 
solicited  by  a  force  twelve  or  fifleen  times 
greater  than  that  of  gravity. 

The  author  does  not  think  the  feeble 
incandescence  of  cometary  matter  is 
caused  by  solar  heat,  else  the  same  rays 
would  produce  the  like  effects  with  us. 
If  a  screen  were  placed  across  a  comet's 
tail,  the  particles  striking  it  would  become 
suddenly  incandescent.  Now  the  nucleus 
is  just  such  a  screen,  against  which  the 
anterior  molecules  of  the  nebulosity  strike, 
producing  heat  and  light ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  molecules  not  thus  arrested 
pass  rapidly  behind  and  from  the  tail. 

On  our  globe  only  the  extreme  and  very 
rare  layers  of  atmosphere  are  analogous 
to  these  cosmic  nebulosities,  bat  they  may 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  cometary  phenom- 
ena. True,  they  will  not  be  drawn  out 
into  tails,  for  the  greater  attraction  of  the 
globe  holds  in  the  matter  around  it.  Bat 
they  might  produce  some  feeble  light-ef- 
fects similar  to  those  of  comets,  if  the  re- 
pulsive force  communicated  to  them  in 
certain  regions  a  considerable  velocity, 
transferring  them  to  ether  regions  of  our 
globe.  The  true  outer  limit  of  our  atmos- 
phere is  where  it  is  more  rare  than  the 
vacuum  in  our  best  pneumatic  apparatus. 
In  outline  the  atmosphere  is  not  spheri- 
cal ;  its  lower  layers  show  by  the  barom- 
eter a  well-marked  minimum  of  pressure 
at  the  poles,  and  maxima  which  do  not 
coincide  with  the  equator.  They  proba- 
bly experience  on  the  side  next  the  sun  a 
repulsive  force,  appearing  in  a  slight  de- 
pression centrally,  and  movement  at  the 
edges.  The  superficial  parts  on  the  edges 
of  the  hemisphere  which  is  turned  to  the 
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ran  obey  the  repalsiye  force,  and  are 
driren  tangentialiy,  acquiring  considera- 
ble Telocity  iyi  an  hoar  or  two.  As  they 
approach  the  poles,  where  the  atmosphere 
lias  least  depth,  they  enter  a  vaotfum  and 
rush  across  it.  The  earth's  attraction 
produces  a  strong  ourrature  in  their  tra- 
jectories, and  they  meet  the  limiting  sur- 
faces of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  polar 
depression ;  if  their  velocity  has  reached 
several  hundred  metres  per  second,  the 
incessant  shock  of  these  mobile  particles 
against  the  fixed  will  give  rise  to  light. 
The  slight  illumination  which  will  be 
visible  to  us  in  a  limited  part  of  the  heav- 
ens will  have  the  character  of  gaseous 
incandescence. 

This  phenomenon  will  not  occur  equally 
all  round  the  globe,  but  only  near  the 
poles,  where  there  is  a  vast  depression 
and  vacuum  to  cross.  The  molecules  can- 
not acquire  the  requisite  velocity  when 
moving  through  atmosphere.  The  au- 
thor's purpose  is  not  to  assert  this  as  the 
veritable  cause  of  auroras,  but  to  show 
that  besides  attraction  there  exists  a  real 
cosmic  force,  which  must  play  some  part 
in  our  meteorology,  and  which  is  very 
pUinly  connected  with  the  sun  itself,  and 
especially  with  the  variable  state  of  its 
surface. 

KBOfilVE  ACTION  OF  WIND-DBITEM 
SAND. 

A  C0RRB8P0NDKNT  Communicatee  to  the 
**  Builder  "  an  instance  of  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  wind -driven  sand,  which  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  principle  of  Tilgh- 
mui's  sand-blast  operating  through  natu- 
ral causes.  The  writer  appears  never  to 
have  heard  of  General  Tilghman's  inge- 
nious contrivance^  although  the  entire 
press  of  Europe  has  spoken  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  occupier  of  a 
honse  in  the  fishing  village  of  Boulmer, 
on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  called  his  at- 
tention to  a  window,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
severity  of  the  climate  at  that  place. 
Some  of  the  panes  were  completely  ob- 
scured or  **  ground  "  by  the  action  of  the 
Band  driven  upon  them  by  the  wind.  The 
obscuration  is  so  complete,  that  when  a 
pane  was  broken  and  a  glazier  came  to  re- 
place it,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  did  not  knoW 
yon  wanted  ground  glass;  I  have  only 
brought  it  clear."  But  he  was  informed 
that  the  wind  and  sand  would  soon  pro- 
duce uniformity.      The  window  has  a 


sontheasterly  aspect,  and  the  house  is 
placed  on  the  edge  of  low  cllffi),  the  basal- 
tic rocky  seashore  being  at  their  bases. 
The  panes  present  various  degrees  of  ob- 
scuration, according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  stood  in  the  window,  some  be- 
ing new  and  clear,  others  partially 
ground,  and  others  totally  so,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  and  sand. 

A  PACIFIC  OBSEBYATOBT. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Science—which,  by  the  way, 
though  one  of  the  youngest,  ranks  among 
the  most  vigorous  scientific  ttssociations 
in  the  United  States — the  president  an- 
nounced the  foundation  at  no  distant  day 
of  a  great  astronomical  observatory  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  A  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy, James  Lick,  intends  to  bear  the  en- 
tire expense  of  erecting  at  some  point  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  telescope  of  the  largest 
size  and  of  the  most  consummate  work- 
manship that  American  skill  can  devise. 
The  munificent  founder  provides  on  the 
most  liberal  scale  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  observatory.  There  will  be  every  va- 
riety of  apparatus  commensurate  with  the 
great  telescope ;  and,  as  the  president  of 
the  Academy  remarks,  with  masters  of 
observation  and  ingenuity  in  research, 
and  ample  funds  reserved  to  devise  other 
instruments  and  methods,  *'we  may 
hope. at  no  distant  day  to  sea  solved  the 
mighty  problems  of  creation  that  are  yet 
beyond  our  grasp." 


INSECTS  IN  CLOUBa 

Dr.  B.  a.  Gould,  writing  to  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science"  from 
Cordoba,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  de- 
scribes the  passage  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
His  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
myriads  of  large  grasshoppers  which  filled 
the  air,  invaded  the  houses,  and  covered 
the  ground,  from  which  they  rose  like 
thick  clouds  of  dust,  when  disturbed  by 
the  approach  of  man  or  beast.  Looking 
to  the  eastward  he  saw  what  was  appa- 
rently a  long  trail  of  dense  black  smoke, 
extending  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees of  the  horizon,  and  reaching  an  al- 
titude of  about  ^^e  degrees.  Huw  wide 
this  swarm  was  there  was  no  means  of 
judging.  The  insects  were  evidently 
transported  by  the  wind,  which  blew  from 
the  north  with  a  velocity  of  about  ten 
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milM  fui  hoor,  tnd  t»Te  to  the  train  of 
locusts  all  tbo  wreathed  and  branched 
fbrniA  of  drifting  smoke.  This  was  be- 
fore ten  A.  M. :  how  lo^g  they  had  been 
passing,  the  author  knew  not,  but  tlie 
head  of  the  column  had  passed  &r  out  of 
sight,  and  certainly  twenty  miles  of  its 
length  were  visible  o?er  the  pampa. 
They  continued  to  pass  in  apparently  on- 
diuunisbed  numbera  until  daylight  fidled. 
The  phenomenon  was  repeated  on  an- 
other occaaion,  the  insects  returning  from 
the  south  borne  on  a  wind  which  moTed 
at  il?e  or  six  miles  an  hour.  When  first 
seen  they  were  distant  fVom  the  observer 
not  less  than  a  dosen  miles,  and  moving 
directly  toward  him,  but  soon  the  wind 
hauled  from  south  to  southeast  The  ef- 
fect of  the  change  of  wind  could  be  seen 
as  it  sucoesKively  reached  the  dillerent 
parts  of  the  long  procesuon.  The  author 
was  able  to  fix  the  height  of  the  swarm  \ff 
sighting  against  the  peaks  pf  the  Sierra 
and  ascertaining  the  following  day  the 
distance  at  which  they  bad  passed.  The 
height  of  the  dense  nucleus  seems  to  have 
been  no  less  than  two  thousand  feet,  its 
width  being  not  more  than  from  six  to 
seven  miles,  the  whole  environed  by  a 
penumbra  of  stragglers.  On  the  day 
when  the  author  wrote  his  communication 
the  wind  had  returned  to  the  south,  and 
"since  I  began  this  page,"  he  says, 
*'  they  have  come  upon  us  in  full  foroe, 
literally  darkening  the  sun,  and  at  this 
moment  of  writing  there  is  probably  not 
a  square  inch  of  our  grounds  unoccupied 
by  theow  The  sunlight  on  the  floors  pre- 
sents a  singular  aspect,  the  crowded  little 
shadows  streaming  rapidly  across  it  and 
interrupting  the  greater  part  of  the  light. " 

THB  DITEBNATIONAL  KBTRB. 
Teob  first  international  metre  measure, 
recently  cast  in  Paris,  is  composed  of  an 
alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium.  The  op- 
eration of  casting  took  place  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  M.  Sainte-Olaire  Deville,  who 
has  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Debray,  to  alloy  these  two  metals  in  their 
pure^  chemical  state.  The  casting  vras 
made  in  the  following  yrny :  Nine  kilo- 
grammes of  platinum  and  one  kilogramme 
of  iridium  were  melted  by  means  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  gas  blow-pipe.  This  pro- 
cess took  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the 
molten  mass  was  then  let  off  into  a. mould 
made  like  the  crucible,  from  a  block  of 


limestone,  and  whose  inner  sur&ce  waa 
burnt  to  lime  in  consequence  of  the  ewn^ 
mous  heat.  In  applying  tliis  substance 
there  is  ponseqnentiy  no  danger  of  a  &ae- 
toie  in  the  mould.  The  metal  did  not  loee 
its  iostre  in  cooling.  The  casting,  which 
was  considered  a  perfect  success  by  all 
preseot,  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  all 
the  processes  necessary  for  converting  it 
to  its  eventual  use.  The  method  has 
proved  so  entirely  sucoemful  that  it  will 
be  adopted  in  the  production  of  all  future 
original  metres. 


HAIKTMKN. 

Two  "  hairy  men,"  Bnssians,  lately  ar- 
rived in  Berlin,  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  by  Professor  ViitJhow. 
They  are  specially  remarkable  in  being 
ahnost  without  teeth.  They  are  not  hairy 
men  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  more  resemble  some  of  the  mon- 
key tribe  (the  Diana  monkey,  Cuxio, 
etc.),  while  their  toothless  condition  car^ 
ries  them  yet  lower  in  the  animal  scale. 
The  eldest  is  a  man  aged  over  fifty-five, 
Andrian  Jeftichjew  by  name,  said  to  be 
the  son  Qf  a  Russian  soldier,  but  he  bean 
no  resembUnce  either  to  his  reputed  fiither, 
to  his  mother,  or  to  his  brother  or  sister. 
To  escape  from  the  insults  of  his  fellow- 
villagers,  Andrian  fled  to  the  woods, 
where  he  lived  in  a  cave,  and  was^  much 
given  to  drunkenness.  He  married,  and 
had  two  children,  who  died  young;  one 
of  these  vras  a  girl  resembling  her  lather ; 
but  of  the  other,  a  boy,  nothing  can  be  as- 
certained. 

The  boy  Fedor,  who  is  exhibited  with 
Andrian,  is  threeyearsold, and  comes  from 
the  same  village.  He  is  said  to  be  Ajidri- 
an*8  illegitimate  son ;  and  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  this  is  so,  for  it  would  be  singu- 
lar were  two  such  creatures  to  originate 
independently  in  one  small  rillage.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  individuals  is  that 
they  have  an  excessive  growth  of  hair 
upon  one  particular  part  of  the  body,  vis. : 
the  .&ce  and  neck.  On  the  body  and  low- 
er extremities  there  is  also  a  rather  strong 
grovrth  of  hair,  and  particularly  on  the 
Hack  and  arms  of  Fedor  there  are  sundry 
patches  of  one-eixth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  covered  vrith  soft  yel- 
lowish-white hair,  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Andrian,  too, 
has  on  his  body  Isolated  patches  strewn, 
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bofc  not  thickly,  with  hair  about  two 
ioeheH  in  length. 

But  ail  this  is  trifling  and  aabordinate 
compared  with  the  growth  on  the  face. 
E^ery  part  of  the  face  and  neck  is  covered 
with  long  hairsy  eren  to  the  eyelids,  on 
which  the  hairs  are  densely  packed,  while 
flowing  locks  oome  oat  of  both  nostrils 
and  also  oat  of  the  ears. 

Andrian  has  only  the  left  eye-tooth  in 
the  opper  jaw.  Yirehow  does  not  state 
how  many  there  are  in  the  lower  jaw,  but 
from  the  context  it  is  improbable  that  he 
has  more  than  his  son — foar  incisors.  The 
son  has  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  hard- 
ly any  alTeolar  process,  and  the  apper  lip 
is  ?ery  narrow,  so  that  the  upper  jaw  ap- 
pears depressed ;  the  father  presents  the 
same  appearance.  A  family  with  similar 
cbaracteristies  has  long  been  known  to 
ezbt  at  Ava,  in  Barmah,  and  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Grawfard  in  18S9.  In  Vir- 
cfaow's  opinion  these  peculiarities  depend 
on  peculiarities  of  innerfation,  depending 
upon  congenital  abnormalities  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerro.  Dissection  alone  can  de- 
cide the  question. 

KBW  METHOD  FOB  BUENIKQ  8M0KB. 

FiOM  the  "  Exchange  and  Reriew  **  we 
learn  of  a  new  process  for  burning  bitu- 
minous coal  and  other  kinds  of  fuel,  which 
renders  the.  combustion  so  perfect  as  to 
prerent  the  giving  off  of  smoke,  thus 
effecting  an  economy  in  heating  power  of 
from  thirty-fiye  to  forty  per  cent.  The 
inTcntion,  which  is  said  to  b^  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  has  been  introduced  in  Eng- 
land. The  apparatus  employed,  and  its 
principles  of  operation,  are  described  as 
fliliows:  A  blast  from  a  fan  or  a  blower, 
introduced  under  the  fire-grate  into  a 
tight-fitting  ash  box,  passes  throogh  the 
fire,  and  is  met  at  its  upper  surface  by  a 
back  atmospheric  pressure,  created  by 
one  or  more  pipes,  descending  from  that 
point  of  the  furnace  where  the  heat  and 
amoke  usually  escape  into  the  chimney. 
The  air  from  the  fiun  or  blower  meets  this 
back  pressure  in  the  body  of  the  fire,  and 
^m>duces  a  combustion  like  that  from  an 
ordinary  blowpipe,  so  perfect  as  to  pre- 
Tent  the  generation  of  smoke. 

All  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal 
or  other  fuel  being  consumed,  nothing  es- 
capes sa?e  the  residual  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  gases,  which,  if  permitted  to  re- 
woold  extingoish  the  fire.     To 


avoid  that  difficulty,  the  preesure  of  the 
&n  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  back  at- 
mospheric pressure,  thus  keeping  up  a 
slight  circulation  from  the  furnace  into 
and  through  the  down  pipes,  as  above  de- 
scribed, by  which  means  the  heat  of  the 
waste  gases,  usually  passed  out  at  the 
chimney,  may  be  used  to  heat  water  in  a 
tank,  in  which  these  pipes,  or  the  succes- 
sion of  down  pipes,  are  immersed. 

PAPER  CONSUMPTION  OP  THE  WOBLO. 
Dr.  Albimus  RimAL,  of  Vienna,  has 
made  a  curious  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  paper  ccmsumed  in  all  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Russian  consumes  1 
pound  of  paper  per  year;  the  Spaniard,  11: 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American,  S ; 
the  Italian  and  Austrian,  3i;  the  Canadi- 
an (including  all  British'  America),  5} ; 
the  Frenchman,  7i ;  the* German,  8 ;  the 
American,  8^ ;  the  Englishman,  llj.  Dr. 
Rudal  estimates  the  world's  paper  pro- 
duct of  all  kinds  at  1,800,000,000  pounds 
per  annum.  Of  this  one-half  is  employed 
in  printing,  one-sixth  for  writing,  and  the 
remainder  for  various  other  purposes.  He 
divides  the  total  product  as  follows :  for 
government  uses  (official  documents) ,  900,- 
000,000  pounds;  educational  uses,  180,- 
000.000;  trade,  940,000,000;  manufac- 
turing industry,  180,000,000;  private 
correspondence,  100,000,000;  printing, 
900,000,000.  To  produce  1,800,000,000 
books  there  are  3,060  factories,  etc.,  em- 
ploying 00,000  men  and  180,000  women. 
Then  there  are  100,000  collectors  of  rags. 
The  paper  import  of  the  United  States  is 
given  at  3,000,000  pounds,  the  domestic 
manufiMsture  at  374,000,000. 

HAGNETO-ELECTBIC  ILLUMINATION. 
On  Tuesday,  May  8  (0.  S.),  says  the 
Russian  paper  *'Golos,''  a  trial  was 
made  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the 
Admiralty  House,  St.  Petersburg,  of  a 
new  system  of  lighting  by  electricity,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  A.  Ladiguin  of  that  city. 
In  the  old  mode  of  electrical  illumination 
the  electric  spark  was  passed  between  two 
charcoal  points,  each  attached  to  a  copper 
wire  connected  with  an  electro-magnetic 
machine.  The  disadvantages  attending 
this  method  consisted  in  this,  that  for 
each  light  a  separate  machine  was  re- 
quired, and  that  the  light  so  obtained, 
although  very  powerful,  could  not  be  r^ 
nlatedy  besides  being  non-oontmooos,  ow^t 
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ing  to  the  rapid  oonsamption  of  the  char- 
coal points  from  exposure  to  air. 

All  these  difficulties  Mr.  A.  Ladiguin 
has  apparently  succeeded  in  OTercoming. 
By  his  newly  invented  method  only  one 
piece  of  charcoal  or  other  had  conductor 
is  required,  which,  heing  attached  to  a 
wire  connected  with  an  electro-magnetic 
machine,  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  from 
which  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  replaced 
by  a  gas  which  will  not  at  a  high  temper- 
ature combine  chemically  with  the  char- 
coal. This  tube  is  then  hermetically 
sealed,  and  the  machine  being  set  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  a  small  steam  engine, 
the  charcoal  becomes  gradually  and  equal- 
ly heated,  and  emits  a  soft,  steady,  and 
continuous  light,  which  by  a  simple  con- 
trirance  can  be  strengthened  or  weakened 
at  pleasure ;  its  duration  being  dependent 
solely  on  the  electric  current,  yrhioh  of 
Course  will  last  as  long  as  the  machine  is 
kept  in  motion. 

Taking  into  consideration  thai  one 
machine,  worked  by  a  small  three-horse 
power  engine,  is  capable  of  lighting  many 
hundreds  of  lanterns,  it  is  evident  what 
an  enormous  advantage  aad  profit  could 
be  gained  by  the  illumination  of  streets, 
private  houses,  public  buildings,  and 
mines  with  the  new  electric  light.  In 
the  latter  it  must  prove  invaluable,  as  no 
explosion  need  ever  be  feared  from  it,  and 
these  lanterns  will  bum  equally  well  un- 
der water  as  in  a  room.  Not  to  mention 
the  many  advantages  this  mode  of  illumi- 
nation has  over  coal  gas,  which  by  its  un- 
pleasant odor  and  evaporation  is  slowly 
poisoning  thousands  of  human  beings, 
and  from  which  explosions  are  frequent, 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  electric  light 
can  be  produced  at  one-fiflh  of  the  cost  of 
eoalgas. 

Thb  consumption  of  hoise-flesh  is  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  Vienna.  In  the  quarter 
Ending  October  1,  six  hundred  and  eight 
horses  were  slaughtered  and  converted 
into  food. 

AcooRDmo  to  advices  from  Panama, 
extensive  coal-fields  have  been  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  between  Pan- 
ama and  Aspinwall,  and  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Rio  Indio. 

Tobacco  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
medical  authorities  of  the  English  army 
fat  the  use  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Asbantee 


war.  It  is  accordingly  furnished  by  the 
government  to  be  served  out  to  the  troops 
as  a  regular  ration. 

A  DiscoYKRT  of  Considerable  economic 
value  has  been  made  in  Newfoundland  in 
the  shape  of  a  hone-stone,  which  in  tex- 
ture and  quality  rivals  the  oil-stone  of 
Turkey  for  sharpening  the  finer  edge- 
tools.  The  deposit  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Thb  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has 
resolved  to  join  the  EInglish  Geographi- 
cal Society  in  urging  upon  the  British 
Government  the  importance  of  an  Arctic 
expedition  in  1874.  The  British  Associa- 
tion has  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  England  they  ere  applying  the  law 
against  the  adulteration  of  tea  so  rigor^ 
ously,  that  the  dealers  have  been  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  having  samples  ana- 
lysed before  purchasing,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  caught  with  the  adulterated  article 
on  their  hands. 

A  OOMPANT  has  been  formed  in  France 
whose  object  is  to  utilise  the  power  of 
the  ocean  tides  on  the  French  coast  by 
proper  machinery.  The  first  experiment 
is  to  be  made  at  St.  Malo,  where  the  tide 
rises  nearly  eighty  feet,  overflowing 
many  square  miles  of  flats. 

A  LATB  number  of  the  **  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal  '*  gives  three  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  a  homoeopathic  preparation  known 
as  *'  concentrated  solution  of  camphor." 
Though  in  each  case  the  patient  was 
made  fearfully  ill,  no  death  occurred,  but 
months  afterward  the  ell^ts  of  the  drug 
were  still  apparent. 

Mr.  Jaxb  McNab,  curator  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  Garden,  asserts  that 
during  the  last  fifty  years  the  climate  of 
Scotlmd  has  undergone  a  considerable 
lessening  of  the  summer  beat.  Peaches 
and  nectarines  cannot  be  ripened  to  the 
same  perfection  as  formerly  in  the  open 
air,  while  asparagus,  mushrooms,  and 
tomatoes  are  gradually  disappearing. 

SiNCB  the  bursting  of  the  bog  near  Dun* 
more,  Ireland,  alluded  to  in  a  former  nam* 
her,  it  has  continued  to  discharge  yasl 
quantities  of  thin  mud  and  water ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  labansome  six  or  eighl 
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mil^  distant  has  been  slowly  bat  steadily 
falling,  the  water  haTiog  gone  down  some 
foor  feet  in  all.  The  inferenoe  is  that 
the  two  are  connected  by  an  nndergroand 
passage,  the  bog  being  simply  an  outlet 
for  the  lake. 

Thx  population  of  Japan  amounts  to 
nearly  33,000,000.  The  area  coTered  by 
the  capital  city,  Yedo,  is  18,000  acres  or 
aboui  28  square  miles,  and  this  city  is 
therefore,  in  point  of  area,  next  to  Lon- 
don, the  largest  city  in  the  world.  The 
population  of  Yedo  is  usually  put  down 
as  from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000,  but  even 
the  smaller  figure  is  a  gross  exaggeration, 
the  last  census  showing  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  to  be  only  780,381. 

Mb.  Botd  Dawkinb's  forthcoming  work 
on  '*  Cave  Hunting  "  will  comprise  the 
physical  history  of  caves  as  well  as  the 
history  of  their  contents,  and  will  treat 
of  the  men  who  haye  inhabited  the  cares 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain,  from  the 
remotest  times.  The  work  will  furnish 
OTidence  to  show  that  in  the  paloolithic 
age  the  Eskimos  lived  as  far  south  as  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  the  Basque  or  Iberian 
population  ranged  as  far  north  as  the 
British  Isles. 

A  DBOocTioN  of  Osage  orange  wood  is 
said  to  yield  a  beautiful  and  very  perma- 
nent yellow  dye,  and  this  decoction,  care- 
folly  eraporated,  forms  a  bright  yellow 
extract  called  aurantine,  which  may  be 
nsed  in  imparting  its  color  to  fabrics.  The 
wood  of  the  Osage  orange  is  also  rich  in 
tannin,  and  experiments  made  in  Texas 
show  that  hides  are  tanned  quicker  with 
this  wood  than  with  oak  bark.  The  seed 
yields  a  bland  oil  which  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  many  cases  for  oUtc  oil 

AcooBDnra  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
^'  Scientific  American,"  who  writes  from 
IViyette,  MLasissippi,  thunder  and  light- 
ning in  that  latitude  accompany  nearly 
ereiy  lain.  But  prior  to  outbreaks  of 
yellow  fever  he  has  observed  a  remark- 
able absence  of  such  phenomena,  rain 
fiUling  in  abnndanoe  without  any  indica- 
tbn  of  electric  disturbance ;  a  state  of 
things  which  continues  daring  the  pre- 
valence of  the  epidemic,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  have  something  to  do  with  its 
origin  and  continoanoe. 
18 


The  enormous  amount  of  heat  usually 
wasted  in  burning  lime  is  now  made 
available  in  numerous  localities  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  heating 
hot-houses.  The  plan  ia  to  so  place  a 
boiler  that  it  will  receive  the  escaping 
heat,  and  to  this  boiler  is  attached  the 
requisite  length  of  pipe  through  which 
hot  water  is  made  to  circulate.  From 
three  to  seven  thousand  feet  of  pipe,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  may  be 
thus  efficiently  heated  and  made  to  warm 
a  proportionate  extent  of  green-house, 
without  in  any  vray  lessening  the  produc- 
tion of  lime. 

A  8TR0N0  drink  of  American  manufac- 
ture gets  credit  in  Dublin  newspapers  for 
an  alarming  increase  of  lunacy  and  mania- 
cal frensy  in  that  city.  Almost  every 
night  raging  maniacs  are  to  be  found  in 
the  police  stations,  and  many  of  them  are 
80  dangerously  affected  that  they  have  to 
be  removed  to  the  hospitals.  The  com- 
pound which  produces  these  effects  is  sold 
at  a  low  price.  It  gives  rise  to  a  fearful 
and  rapid  brain  excitement,  and  not  only 
intoxicates  and  maddens  those  who  drink 
it,  but  also  produces  temporary  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  and  frequently  utter  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Last  winter  a  party  of  eighteen  Nor- 
wegian whalers  perished  at  Cape  Thors- 
den,  Spitsbergen.  The  captain,  Frits 
Mack,  kept  a  jonmal  down  to  the  time 
when  he  vras  himself  attacked.  It  con- 
tains the  following  entries :  *'  January 
19.  1873.  At  5.30  a.  m.  God  caUed  to 
himself  Tonnes  G.  Peterson,  who  has  been 
down  with  the  scurvy  since  the  6th. 
Same  day,  at  13.30  p.  m.,  died,  of  the 
same  disorder,  Hendrick  Hertnas,  who 
was  firstattacked  December  19.  February 
9.  The  scurvy  is  now  at  its  height; 
three  men  only  reinain^unattacked.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  See  for  the  first  time  the  sun 
of  18T3.  February  21.  To-day  the  Lord 
called  to  himself  our  comrade  Christian 
Larsen  ^oto,  who  died  afler  eighty-two 
days  of  sickness."  On  the  85th  Captain 
Mack  writes  :  *'  I  am  the  only  one  that 
has  not  been  visited  by  the  scourge.  God 
help  us ! ''  And  on  the  38th  :  *'  Another 
one  of  our  comrades  died  to-day.  April 
6.  Martin  Hansen  succumbed  at  6  a.  m." 
The  journal  closes  vnth  these  words: 
'*  Who  will  be  left  to  write  mv^iame? '! 
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*'  Thb  Old  Faith  and  thb  Nxw.  A 
Confession  by  David  Friedrich  Strauss." 
Authorized  translation  from  the  sixth 
edition,  by  Matbilde  Blind.  American 
edition,  two  Tolnmes  in  one.  The  trans- 
lation revised  and  partly  rewritten,  and 
preceded  by  an  American  version  of  the 
author's  **  Prefatory  Postscript."  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

The  publishers  of  this  work  have  done 
well  to  furnish  the  American  public  with 
a  translation  of  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  of  the  German  books  of 
last  year.  The  position  of  Strauss  is  well 
known ;  but  we  may  notice  that  his  avow- 
ed object  in  writing  these  discussions  is 
not  to  **  disturb  the  contentment  or  the 
faith  of  any  one,"  but  *'  where  these  are 
already  shaken  "  to  **  point  out  the  direo- 
tion  in  which  he  believes  a  firmer  soil  is  to 
be  found. ' '  Whether  he  succeeds  in  doing 
80  is  fairly  open  to  doubt ;  for  popular  dis- 
cussioas  of  the  basis  of  religion  and  the 
*'  rule  of  life  "  have  not  generally  in  this 
age  led  to  increased  religious  faith.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  a  class  of  readers  whose 
dogmatic  belief  are  completely  unsettled, 
and  whose  moral  convictions  are  in  a  very 
loose  and  flexible  state,  who  yet  retain  a 
great  interest  in  religious  questions,  and 
a  genuine  religious  feeling.  This  class 
of  people  are  perhaps  more  numerous  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  reading  and  thinking 
class.  It  cannot  be  brought  back—if  it  is 
to  be  brought  back — to  religion  by  dog- 
matic insistance  on  old-fnsh  ioned  formulas, 
and  it  resents  any  appeals  to  authority  as 
such.  A  great  many  members  of  this 
class  of  people  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
every  year  to  themselves  and  others  by  loud 
discussion  of  a  popular  sort;  and  it  is 
they  perhaps  who  will  be  benefited  as  much 
as  anybody  by  reading  Strauss,  for  they 
will  find  in  this  book  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  destroy  a  system  than  to  build  one 
np— particularly  a  system  of  religion, 
which  must  necessarily  be  founded  quite' 
as  much  on  the  feelings  as  on  the  mind. 
More  than  this,  it  may  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  any  real  religion  can  take  root 
and  spring  np  in  mtnds  which  have  by 


long  habit  been  trained  to  look  upon 
every  emotion  tovrards  supernatural 
things  not  merely  with  a  cold,  but  with 
a  hostile  eye ;  and  it  may  explain  why 
Strauss  is  so  anxious  to  disclaim  the 
desire  to  disturb  the  contentment  and 
faith  of  any  one^a.  strange  desire  for  a 
reformer  to  avow.  It  vras  not  in  this 
spirit  that  Strauss's  predecessors  wrote 
and  preached,  but  it  is  from  such  avowals 
that  we  may  infer  a  wise  disinclination  in 
the  skeptical  philosophers  of  the  day — we 
may  see  the  same  thing  in  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's book  on  **  Literature  and  Dogma  " 
— to  push  the  work  of  criticism,  destruc- 
tion, and  disintegration  to  its  furthest 
limits.  This  work  has  been  going  on, 
indeed,  for  a  hondred  years  or  more, 
until  most  Christians  are  not  merely 
puzzled  to  know  why  they  are  Christians, 
or  how  much  they  are  Christians,  bat 
whether  there  are  really  any  such  things 
a<i  right  and  wrong,  a  moral  law,  or  any- 
thing but  chance  and  appetite  in  the 
world.  Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  feel  at 
length  that  we  have  heard  enough  of  this 
interesting  subject ;  that  we  do  not  any 
longer  so  ardently  desire  knowledge  as 
we  once  did ;  that  a  little  ignorance  even 
might  not  be  an  nnprofitable  possession 
now  and  Ihen ;  and  that  in  any  case  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  all  our  brethren 
too  suddenly  possessed  of  the  wisdom 
which  illumines  onr  own  path»— so  thai 
even  a  man  like  Strauss  shrinks  from  a 
desire  to  make  involdntary  proselytes. 

"  MxKOiR  AHD  Letters  of  Saba  Colb> 
EiDOs."  Edited  by  her  daughter.  New 
Tork :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

The  difierent  kinds  of  letters  which, 
when  published  posthumously,  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  public,  are  very  na- 
merous.  There  are  the  letters  of  distin- 
guished persons  about  whose  private  lives 
the  public  has  a  curiosity ;  there  are  the 
letters  of  undistinguished  persons  whose 
collected  letters  tell  some  connected  story 
of  human  interest ;  there  are  letters  whieh 
express  feelings  in  a  natural  and  perfeol 
way ;  there  are  4etterB  of  description,  of 
adventure,  of  gossip,  all  of  whieh  may  be 
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interesting  if  they  are  well  done.  Bat 
there  is  one  sort  of  letter  which  is  pro- 
foundly uninteresting:  that  devoted  to 
each  general  sahjeots  as  the  "Con- 
nection between  the  Senses  and  the 
Hind,"  the  **  Treasures  of  English  Lit- 
eratare,"  the  "Spirituality  of  North- 
em  Nations,  and  Metaphysical  Subtlety 
of  the  Greeks,"  ''  National  Education," 
the  "  Blessing  of  Fraternal  Affection," 
the  '*  Second  Part  of  Faust,"  the  "  Ne- 
cessity of  Patience  and  Hope  in  Edu- 
catbn,"  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium," or  "  Symbolism  in  the  Bible." 
These  are  examples  of  the  suljects  dwelt 
apon  by  Sara  Coleridge  in  heif  correspon- 
dence—sul^ects  which  we  take  at  random 
from  a  dosen  or  two  of  letters  as  we  turn 
OTer  the  pages  of  this  book.  What  she 
has  to  say  about  them  is  in  many  cases 
Tery  just,  but  not  interesting,  and  we  see 
no  reason  whatever  for  collecting  the  let- 
ters except  that  the  writer  of  them  was 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  poet,  and 
was  herself  an  author  of  sufficient  skill 
to  write  notes  for  her  father's  very  unin- 
telligible metaphysics.  The  book  is  a 
dry  one. 

"  Mkkoiks  or  Many  Men  and  or  Sons 
Women,  being  personal  recollections  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  Presi- 
dents, Statesmen,  Authors,  and  Artists, 
St  home  and  abroad,  during  the  last  thirty 
years."  By  Maunsell  B.  Field.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Field  may  congratulate  himself  on 
having  carried  out  his  design  of  writing 
an  amusing,  gossipping  book  of  anecdotes 
about  noted  people,  in  whose  lives  almost 
all  the  world  takes  an  interest.  In  his 
preface  he  says  that  he  makes  no  preten- 
sion of  having  written  anything  in  this 
book  "  which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  even 
minor  history,"  but  he  mys  it  seems  to 
him  that  "the  random,  haphazard  re- 
collections of  men  and  things  herein  set 
down  can  hardly  fail  to  entertain  and 
amuse,  although  they  may  not  instruct 
the  carious  reader.  * '  Having  been  in  Eu- 
rope a  great  deal,  and  having  known  or 
met  accidentally  a  number  of  distin- 
goished  people,  and  having  apparently  a 
good  memory  and  a  real  appetite  for  gos- 
sip, he  has  accumulated  the  materials  for 
a  good  book,  and  he  tells  his  stories  in  an 
onalleoted,  simple  manner.  The  first 
chapter  gives  as  good  an  idea  of  the  book 


as  anything  else  in  it.  In  1843  Mr.  Field 
went  abroad  and  staid  two  years  and  a 
half.  He  saw  Edward  Everett,  then  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  St.  James,  but  found 
his  reception  so  cold  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  call  upon  him  again;  saw  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback,  and 
heard  him  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  found  his  speaking  bad;  his  voice 
was  pitched  too  low,  and  besides  this  he 
"  hemmed  and  hawed  afler  the  English 
manner,  and  there  were  painfully  long 
pauses  between  his  sentences  " ;  saw  both 
M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers ;  heard  the  for- 
mer speak,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  speech 
say  one  thing  "which  raised  a  terrific 
storm  of  indignation" — ** La  France  a 
besoin  de  $e  seniir  gouvernte'*^  with  a 
stress  upon  the  word  sentir;  saw  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  and  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  noticed  only  that  he  wore  very 
ill-fitting  clothes,  and  had  a  very  decided 
lisp ;  saw  the  Due  d'Aumale  on  his  re- 
turn Irom  the  war  in  Algiers,  when  he 
entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
in  a  triumph,  on  foot.  "  His  uniform  was 
very  seedy  and  his  boots  covered  with 
mad,"  and  "  it  was  said  that  the  prince, 
before  starting  upon  the  march,  had  for 
eflfect  bedabbled  his  boots  in  a  gutter." 
In  Turin  he  saw  a  "  very  singular  per- 
sonage," who,  on  coming  into  a  crowded 
dining-room,  overdressed  in  the  most 
atUri  Paris  fashion,  sat  dovm  at  a  table, 
rolled  up  a  napkin  into  a  ball,  and  threw 
it  at  the  head  of  a  vraiter  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  room,  to  attract  his  attention. 
Every  few  minutes  he  would  spring  from 
hb  seat,  rush  to  one  of  the  windows, 
shout  to  some  passer-by  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  wave  his  napkin  as  if  in  salu- 
tation, all  the  time  talking  so  loud  as  to 
drown  all  other  conversation  in  the  room. 
In  the  afternoon  I^.  Field  met  the  same 
person  on  top  of  an  English  drag,  lying 
at  full  length  on  the  roof,  his  legs  dan- 
gling over  on  one  side,  and  his  head  ex- 
tended beyond  the  other.  This  young 
man  was  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
Lucca,  aflerward  assassinated  in  his  pal- 
ace. On  a  visit  to  the  Qaeen  of  Spain  he 
is  said  to  have  invariably  got  down  stairs 
by  sliding  on  the  baluster.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  travestied  court  life  in  hie 
daily  behavior  much  as  Offisnbach  and  his 
imitators  have  since  done  for  the  lyrie 
stage.  Some  of  Mr.  Field's  anecdotes  de 
not  soond  wholly  new,  and  there  are  i 
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things  in  the  book  which  would  lead  one 
to  distrust  his  judgment  as  a  chronicler 
— as,  for  instanoe,  when  he  says  that 
General  Scott  told  him  that  in  the  war 
of  1813  it  was  the  inyariable  custom  of 
the  American  and  the  English  command- 
ers to  advanoe  in  front  of  their  respedtive 
armies,  and  politely  salute  each  other 
before  the  engagement  began;  and  the 
Talue  he  seems  to  place  upon  the  stories 
told  by  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James.  There  is  a . 
great  deal  of  real  amusement  to  be  got 
out  of  the  book,  howcTer. 


«<Thb  Eotptian  Sketch  Book."  By 
Charles  G.  Leland.  New  York :  Kurd  & 
Houghton.  The  Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Leland  Is  the  possessor  of  varied 
and,  we  believe,  accurate  information, 
and  the  master  of  a  varied  and  abomina- 
ble style.  The  reader  of  the  "  Egyptian 
Sketch  Book  "  is  continually  tormented 
by  a  conflict  of  emotions :  on  the  one  hand 
amazement,  and  we  may  almost  say  con- 
tempt for  an  author  who  can  write  so 
vilely ;  and  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  talk  about  a  Uttle-knovni 
country  of  an  educated  and  extremely  in- 
telligent man.  That  we  do  not  speak 
recklessly  in  applying  the  words  **  abomi- 
nable and  vile"  to  Mr.  Leland 's  style, 
may  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  page  3,  on 
which  the  author,  wishing  to  hint  to  the 
reader  the  cause  of  the  disillusioning  effect 
which  the  actual  Egypt  had  on  his  dreams 
about  Egypt,  he  says  :  "  Perhaps  I  went 
too  deeply"  (into  the  actual),  **  like  the 
German  who  scraped  avray  a  monk-Latin 
chronicle,  being  of  the  &ith  that  some- 
thing classical  and  Roman  was  inscribed 
beneath,  and  only  found  that  he  had 
come  to  a  deed  of  1801,  which  had  been 
vfritten  on  the  other  side;"  adding,**  Like 
a  real  Deutscher  he  had  gone  dear 
through;"  and  explaining  in  a  note: 
•*  Everybody  who  writes  on  antiquities  or 
Egypt  uses  the  palimpsest  simile.  This  is 
the  best  I  oould  do  with  it.  It  is  almost 
played  out  now.  I  wonder  how  the  next 
man  will  get  it  into  shape,  and  glue  it  so 
as  to  stand  up ;"  or  by  a  reference  to  page 
4,  on  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
make  an  atrocious  and  obvious  pun  on  the 
**  Land  of  Misr ;  "  or,  indeed,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  almost  any  page  in  the  book,  for 
flippant  and  impertinent  jokes  and  ab- 
mad  pons  aie  scattered  up  and  down  Mr. 


Leland's  pages  with  a  liberal  hand.  On 
page  1  Mr.  Leland  announces  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  defence  of  his  use  of  the  phrase 
**  the  level  of  the  bottom  dollar,"  that  he 
intends  when  he  pleases  to  vrrite  Ameri- 
can ;  but  if  the  lingo  in  which  he  describes 
his  adventures  in  Egypt  is  **  American,** 
most  people  would  be  inclined  to  thank 
Qod.  for  the  apparent  decline  in  the  pop- 
ular belief  in  a  future  for  what  used  to 
be  known  as  **  American  literature." 
The  language  of  Hans  Breitmann,  we  can 
assure  Mr.  Leland,  is  a  much  better, 
purer,  and  more  human  tongue  than  what 
he  calls  **  American,"  which  seems  to  be 
merely  another  name  for  the  worst  Eng- 
lish. It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  be 
spoiled  in  the  writing,  because  it  is  full 
of  shrewd  and  interesting  observation. 
Mr.  Leland  depicts  Egypt  as  it  appears  to 
a  practical  man  and  traveller,  not  as  it 
appears  to  the  sentimental  tourist,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  casual  glance  at 
chapter  XX.,  the  contents  of  which  are 
thus  abridged : 

On  Fleas— The  Plague  of  Fleas— Jaoobna  Ma- 
senlus,  his  Defence  of  Fleas— "  Lefcends  of  Dis- 
tiognished  Fleas/*  pnblished  In  1697— Opizios 
Jocoserius,  his  Political  Dissertation  on  Fleas- 
Great  Legal  Cases  in  which  Fleas  are  concerned 
—Fleas  of  a  Diabolical  Nature— The  Roman 
Catholic  Exorcism  of  Fleas— The  Great  Poem 
on  Fleas,  by  Gripholdlus  Knlck-knackkins— Pe- 
dro de  Victoria  on  the  Dreadlhl  Fleas  in  Amer- 
ica—Blank  Spaces. 

"  RiciNT  Music  AND  Musioanb,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Diaries  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Ignati  Moscheles.'*  Edited  by 
his  wife,  and  adapted  from  the  original 
German  by  A.  D .  Coleridge.  New  Y  ork : 
Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Moscheles  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the 
30th  of  May,  17d4,  and  died  only  so  re- 
cently as  the  10th  of  March,  1870.  His 
life  therefore  coTers  a  period  of  Tery  great 
musical  actiTity— a  period  which  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  famous  musicians, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  fitmous  com- 
posers ;  and  this  book  is  of  great  Talue  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  devote  their  lives  to  it,  as 
being  a  comprehensive  and  good  record 
of  the  musical  era  to  which  it  relates. 
There  is  a  general  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  non-musical  public  that  mu- 
sical people  are,  not  to  put  *'  too  fine  a 
point  *'  upon  the  belief,  such  fools  about 
everything  outside  of  music  that  what 
they  say  is  not  worth  listening  to ;  and 
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that  they  are  at  the  same  time,  as  to  music 
itself,  filled  with  such  professional  or  ar- 
tistic Tenom  that  what  they  say  about 
one  another  is  not  to  be  believed.  Mo- 
seheles's  life  might  do  a  good  deal  to  cast 
a  doubt  over  the  universality  of  both 
these  opinions,  for  not  only  was  he  very 
&r  from  being  a  fool  in  general  matters, 
bat  was  equally  far  from  being  animated 
in  his  feelings  or  criticisms  by  jealousy, 
vanity,  or  hatred.  Hb  criticism  of  the 
composers  who  were  his  contemporaries 
is  more  than  just;  it  is  friendly,  and 
often  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  for  instance 
with  regard  to  Mendelssohn,  to  whom  he 
at  one  time  gave  lessons,  when  between 
tlio  two  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  master  was  unable  to  im- 
press his  pupil  sufficiently  with  the  idea 
that  their  real  relations  were  the  exact 
reverse  of  those  which  existed  in  appear- 
ance. Throughout  his  life  he  vras  success- 
ful in  finding  something  good  in  every  com- 
poser or  musician  who  had  any  merit,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his  criticism 
was  generally  correct.  Though  his  ovm 
success  as  a  pianist  was  very  great,  he 
never  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  other 
great  pianists.  Indeed,  this  book  gives  a 
very  agreeable  impression  of  him  in  every 
respect. 

His  aocoant  of  his  childhood  is  as  good 
as  anything  in  the  book.  Of  course  his 
memory  extended  back  as  far  as  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century — to  the  time 
when  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  fresh  in  people^s  minds.  Mili- 
tary thoughts  were  uppermost  in  Prague, 
even  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  there 
*'  was  no  end  to  the  playing  at  soldier." 
When  the  military  band  performed 
parade  music  in  front  of  the  guard-house, 
the  young  Mosoheles  was  seldom  absent. 

Tbe  bandsmen  got  little  bojs  to  hold  tbeir 
music  for  them,  and  I  was  always  at  band 
to  midertake  the  duty.  Coming  home  all  en- 
tboslasm  ftom  these  street  concerts,  I  nsed  to 
say,  '*!  too  will  be  a  musician  ^  (SpUbnann), 
My  mother  was  kindness,  love,  and  affection  it- 
self; she  was  constantly  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  her  husband  and  her  five  children.  The 
marriage  was  a  happy  one.  My  ihther,  a  cloth- 
merchant  by  trade,  Ibund  leisure,  with  all  his 
business,  to  keep  up  his  music,  which  he  loved 
devotedly.  He  played  the  guitar,  and  sang  as 
wen.  I  owe  to  him  my  first  impulses  toward  a 
mnsieal  career,  for  he  used  constantly  to  say, 
"One  of  my  children  must  become  a  thorough- 
bred musician  **— words  which  made  me  deefare 
that  I  might  be  that  one  child.  My  fltther,  how- 
ever, began  with  my  eldest  sister.    During  her 


pianoforte  lessons,  I  used  to  stand,  mouth  and 
.  ears  wide  open,  by  the  upper  C  (the  extreme 
Umit  of  the  little  instrument},  watctiing  bow  my 
sister  worked  her  way  through  the  little  pieces, 
which  she  never  thorouglily  mastered.  When 
by  myself  I  had  tried  to  spell  out  these  same 
pieces,  it  seemed  to  me  anything  but  a  difllcuH 
matter.  My  sister's  clumsy  playing  was  trying 
to  my  temper,  and  on  one  occasion  I  forgot  my- 
self so  far  as  to  call  out,  "  Dear  me,  how  stupid! 
I  could  do  it  better  myself  Zadrakba,  the  old 
master,  chuckled  incredulously,  but  allowed  me 
nevertheless  to  Jump  up  on  the  music-stool  and 
play  instead  of  my  sister.  His  report  to  my 
Ikther  must  have  been  a  Ikvorable  one,  for  a  few 
days  afterwards* I  waa  suddenly  informed  that 
a  trial  should  be  made  with  me  Instead  of  my 


He  was  now  perfectly  happy,  and  be- 
gan his  musical  career  by  subscribing  out 
of  his  pocket  money  to  a  circulating  mu- 
sical library,  and  plunging  into  Beetho- 
ven. At  the  early  age  of  seven  he  attack- 
ed thp  *'  Senate  Path^tique,"  when  his  fa- 
ther put  a  check  to  his  mad  career  by 
taking  him  to  Dionys  Weber,  saying  to 
him,  ^'  I  come  to  you  as  our  first  musician, 
for  sincere  truth  instead  of  empty  flattery. 
I  want  to  find  out  if  my  boy  has  such 
genuine  talent  that  you  can  make  a  really 
good  musician  of  him."  Being  called 
upon  to  play,  he  played  his  *'  best  piece," 
the  "  Senate  Path^tique,"  and  greatly  to 
his  astonishment  he  was  "neither  inter- 
rupted by  bravos  nor  overwhelmed  with 
praise,"  and  he  begs  the  reader  to  imiv 
gine  his  feelings  when  the  great  Weber 
delivered  himself  thus :  *'  Candidly  speak- 
ing, the  boy  is  on  the  wrong  road,  for  he 
makes  a  hash  of  great  works,  which  be 
does  not  understand  and  to  which  he  is 
utterly  unequal.  But  he  has  talent,  and 
I  could  make  something  of  him  if  3'oa 
would  hand  him  over  to  me  for  three 
years,  and  follow  out  my  plan  to  the  let- 
ter. The  first  year  he  must  play  nothing 
but  Mozart,  the  second  Clementi,  and  the 
third  Bach ;  but  only  that—not  a  note  as 
yet  of  Beethoven ;  and  if  he  persists  in 
using  the  circulating  libraries,  I  have 
done  with  him  forever."  With  this  sen- 
tence the  youthful  pianist  was  taken 
home,  and  he  was  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  Weber.  Glad  as  he  would  have  been 
to  give  up  everything  else  for  the  sake  of 
Beethoven  and  the  joys  of  the  circulating 
library,  he  felt  that  he  must  obey  his  fa- 
ther's wishes,  and  began  to  toil  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  being  rewarded,  on  tbe 
occasion  of  good  report  from  Weber,  with 
a  visit  to  the  confectioner's.    In  order  ra  C 
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understand  thoroaghly  Weber's  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  that  he  and  his  con- 
temporary Tomaschek  were  terrible  rivals, 
the  former  representing  the  German  and 
the  latter  the  Italian  school,  and  their  des- 
parate  emalation  of  each  other  was  Tery 
likely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  neither 
of  them  succeeded  in  getting  the  public  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  compositions 
by  which  they  illustrated  their  theories. 
Nerertheleas  Weber  proved,  if  we  judge 
by  the  result,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  his  pupil  had  written 
his  first  concerto  and  given  his  first  soirCie, 
when  he  received  a  great  deaj  of  applause, 
except  from  an  old  uncle  who  declared 
that  the  boy  was  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  end  by  becoming 
a  '*  beer-fiddler  "  and  playing  at  dancing 
parties.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
went  to  Vienna  and  continued  his  studies, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
certain  Viennese  ladies  were  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  the  great  Beethoven  to  come 
and  hear  them  play  his  own  compositions  ; 
and  he  was  still  more  astonished  to  find 
that  Beethoven  was  taking  lessons  of 
Hofi'-Eapelmeister  'Salieri.  This  made 
him  reflect  how  much  more  he  stood  in 
need  of  Salieri's  teaching,  and  to  Salieri 
he  went  and  became  his  deputy-kapel- 
meister.  The  whole  book  is  interesting, 
and  well  worth  reading. 

"Verses."  By  H.  H.,  author  of 
•*  Bits  of  Talk  "  and  '*  Bits  of  Travel." 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1874.  (New 
and  enlarged  edition.) 

**  H.  H.,**  in  her  very  modest  choice 
of  titles  for  her  prose  and  poetical  wri- 
tings, hardly  falls  into  the  current  of  the 
day.  The  '*  Red  Flamingo  and  other 
Poems,"  by  the  author  of  "  Heel  Taps," 
is  more  like  what  we  expect  to  find  in- 
scribed upon  the  title-page  of  a  new  vol- 
ume of  poems,  than  such  a  simple  de- 
scription as  '*  Verses."  Nevertheless, 
*'  H.  H.*s"  verses  are  well  worth  reading 
for  their  finish  and  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
though  they  are  poems  which  are  unlike- 
ly to  be  popular,  for  the  very  reason,  not 
of  their  finish,  but  their  out-of-the-way 
and  delicate  texture  To  be  popular,  po- 
etry must  stir  the  blood,  make  the  pulse 
beat  quicker,  and  kindle  some  of  those 
feelings  which  are  common  to  ordinary 
humanity  into  a  temporary  conflagration. 
It  is  not  this  kind  of  poetry  which  **  H. 
H."  writes.     It  is  not  the  love  which 


maddens  the  brain,  or  fires  the  blood,  or 
makes  the  heart  taint,  which  she  likes  to 
describe ;  it  is  the  love  which  renounces 
its  own  happiness  for  something  higher, 
or  the  love  longing  that  life  may  be  ended 
for  the  sake  of  love,  as  in  the  poem  called 
*' My  Ship": 

My  brottiers'  ships  aaO  out  by  night,  by  day; 
My  brother's  feet  run  merry  on  the  shore. 
They  need  not  weep,  believing  they  no  more 
Stiall  And  tlie  loved  ones  who  have  sailed  away; 
So  flrequent  go  their  ships,  to-morrow  may 
See  one  return  Ibr  them. 

The  ship  tiiat  bore 
Mj  loved  ftom  me  lies  where  slie  lay  before; 
My  heart  grows  siok  within  me  as  I  pray 
The  silent  skipper,  mom  by  mom,  if  he 
Will  sail  before  the  night 

With  patient  tread 
I  bear  him  all  my  goods.    I  cannot  see 
What  more  is  left  that  could  be  stripped  ttom 

me. 
Bat  still  the  sUent  skipper  shakes  his  head. 
Ah  met  I  tUnk  I  never  shaU  be  deadi 

Or  some  other  sort  of  love,  or  feeling  grow- 
ing out  of  love,  which  would  naturally 
be  the  emotions  of  the  open,  good,  pure, 
unselfish,  and  refined,  and  not  of  the 
dark,  morose,  dreamy,  determined,  am- 
bitious, and  dangerous  classes.  The  sen- 
timent of  her  poems  is  almost  always 
original,  and  the  expression  is,  compared 
with  the  expression  of  most  poets  of  the 
day,  perfect.  This  perhaps  is  a  small 
thing  to  say,  and  we  may  indeed  go 
further  and  include  the  poets  of  a  good 
many  other  days  without  exaggeration. 
They  are  poems  which  require  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  but  this  is  because  of  the 
remote  and  unfamiliar  way  in  which  the 
suljects  are  often  handled,  not  because 
the  English  is  slip-shod,  or  matters  of 
style  and  taste  indifferent  to  the  author. 
In  speaking  of  the  poems  of  love  in  the 
Tolume,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
implying  that  there  are  no  others;  for 
**  H.  H."  includes  in  her  range  most  hu- 
man emotions— always  with  the  limita- 
tion, if  it  be  a  limitation,  that  they  are 
the  emotions  of  the  educated,  the  refined, 
and  of  those  who  are  bom  so,  rather  than 
of  those  who  obtain  or  ought  to  obtain 
both  education  and  refinement  against 
their  wiles,  like  most  of  us. 


**  Thb  Pobcs  of  Charlbs  Finno  Hokt- 
MAN."  Collected  and  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Edward  Fenno  Hoffman.  Phil- 
adelphia: Porter  &  Coates. 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  the 
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Teraes  o^a  poet  who  was  at  one 
editor  of  the  *'  Knickerbocker  Magasine," 
oarries  as  back,  we  were  almost  ready  to 
say  a  oentary,  in  American  literatare. 
In  a  note  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
^tili  sarriyes  to  connect  the  writing  of 
the  Knickerbocker  school  with  what  has 
SQCoeeded  it,  says  of  Mr.  Hoffinan's 
poems:  **They  are  the  thoughts  of  a 
man  of  eminent  poetic  sensibilities,  who 
delights  to  sing  of  whatever  moves  the 
human  heart — the  domestic  affections, 
patriotic  reminiscences,  the  traditions  of 
ancient  loves  and  wars,  and  the  ties  of 
natore  and  friendship.  These  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  musical  versification 
with  tibe  embellishments  of  a  ready 
fimcy."  There  is  really  very  little  more 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Hoffioaan's  muse  than 
ibis;  but  we  may  add  to  it  that  his 
poetry,  like  most  of  the  recognized  poetry 
of  his  day,  has  one  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  much  that  pasHCs 
under  the  same  name  novradays,  and  that 
is  the  versifying  skill  displayed.  In 
turning  over  Mr.  Hoffman's  pages,  the 
reader  is  struck  with  the  fSaust,  not  merely 
that  he  employs  a  good  many  different 
kinds  of  metre,  but  that  he  really  under- 
stands how  to  make  use  of  them  natur- 
ally. There  are  many  more  modem  and 
more  read  poets  who  are  quite  as  ambi- 
tions metrically,  yet  who  spoil  all  their 
work  by  their  slovenly  versification.  The 
wwld^renowned  Joaquin  Miller,  for  ex- 
ample, can  write,  in  any  metre  that  is 
known  to  man,  verses  of  a  certain  sort; 
but  he  has  no  control  of  the  vehicle  he 
nses  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  a  sylla- 
ble more  or  less  in  a  verse  is  with  him  a 
mere  matter  of  detail  which  it  were  base 
pedantry  to  call  more  than  a  happy  acci- 
dent. The  old  versifiers  were  right, 
however,  in  so  far  as  they  governed  them- 
selves by  the  laws  of  the  metre  they 
ehose.  The  number  of  metres  to  which 
English  will  easily,  or  at  least  without 
serious  diflBculty,  lend  itself,  is  infinite ; 
bat  there  will  never  come  a  time  when 
the  perfection  of  the  form  of  poetry  will 
oease  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  poetry  itself. 

**  Nina's  Atokhcint,  and  Othbr  Sto- 
Bm.*'  By  Christian  Reid,  author  of 
"Morton  House,"  *•  Valerie  Aylmer," 
ete.  '  With  illustrations.  New  Tork :  D. 
Appleton  Jb  Co. 
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This  volume  contains  seven  short  sto- 
ries, and  it  gives  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  production  of  the  sunny 
South — not  of  the  sun-lands  of  the  Ama- 
sons,  nor  yet  of  the  southern  seas,  but  of 
our  own  chivalrous,  high-strung  South, 
in  which  the  cavaliers  settled  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  which  their  descend- 
ants and  ourselves  have  so  unsettled  with- 
in the  past  few  years.  This  impression, 
though  not  an  unpleasant  one  on  the 
whole,  now  and  then  gives  an  effidct  of 
unreality  to  what  is  called  in  Southern 
literature  *'  the  page."  The  '*  Painter's 
Dream  *'  we  have  found  as  interesting  as 
anything  in  the  book.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  artist  of  the  name  of  Vance  Lorrimer, 
who  paints  a  picture  from  a  dream.  The 
scene  represented  in  this  picture  was  a 
mountain  gap,  while  the  background 
was  entirely  occupied  by  scenery  **  of  the 
boldest  yet  most  luxuriant  character." 
The  grand  outline  of  tbe  towering  hills 
was  not  rugged,  for  it  had  '*  royal  dra- 
pery of  almost  tropical  verdure,"  while  on 
one  side  was  a  sunny  valley,  stretching 
away,  and  bounded  by  walls  of  living 
green,  and  **  flecked  by  a  hundred  vicissi- 
tudes of  light  and  shadow."  This  part 
of  the  picture  vras,  it  is'  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  inexpressibly  charming,  and 
vras  painted  with  a  fidelity,  a  reali^  of 
treatment,  and  a  strict  attention  to  detail, 
which  not  only  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  vras  not  from  nature, 
but  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  reader 
not  to  regret  that  it  has  never  been  ex- 
hibited in  any  of  our  leading  picture 
stores.  The  foreground  was  brightened 
by  a  small  river  that  dashed  into  sight 
round  tbe  base  of  a  lordly  mountain;  and, 
widening  out  in  the  sunshine,  lay  smooth 
and  clear  as  crystal,  just  where  tbe  blulb 
that  overlooked  it  made  a  break,  and  a 
narrow  road  led  down  between  over- 
hanging hills  to  the  water's  edge.  One  of 
the  great  merits  of  this  picture  must  have 
been  the  quantity  of  natural  objects  intro- 
duced ;  but  there  is  room  for  more ;  the  real 
interest  centred  on  a  small  skiff  on  the  river 
which  contained  two  figures.  One  was  a 
woman— a  girl  whose  hat  had  fallen  into 
the  water,  and  vras  floating  slowly  down 
stream,  while  she  herself,  with  every 
mark  of  a  heart-struggle  in  her  disorder- 
ed dress,  her  loosened  hair,  and  flushed, 
resolute  face,  wan  springing  forward,  as 
if  to  gain  Uie  land.    The  other  was  a 
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inaD — we  might  infer,  from  his  skill,  an 
able  seaman,  though  the  inference  would 
be,  as  it  almost  always  is  in  such  cases, 
wrong— who  stood  erect,  and  held  the  girl 
back  with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other 
he  was  loosening  the  boat  from  its  fast- 
enings. The  girl  was  amazingly  beauti- 
ful, and  her  face  was  full  of  scorn ;  her 
companion  was  a  gentleman,  but  evident- 
ly a  very  evil-minded  one.  It  will  hardly 
be  believed,  but  it  happens  in  the  course 
of  the  story  that  Vance  Lorrimer  meets 
the  young  lady  whose  face  he  liad  uncon- 
sciously painted,  and  rescues  her  on  the 
very  river  he  painted  too,  from  the  very 
same  gentlemanly  scoundrel  whom  he 
dreamed  about  and  painted. 

**  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles."  By 
A.  Gallenga.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford 
&  Armstrong. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
book.  Mr.  Gallenga  is  a  gentleman  who, 
though  an  Italian  by  birth,  has  so  long 
been  domiciled  in  England  that  he  vnrites 
the  language,  if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate 
with  perfect  ease  and  intelligibility. 
The  Cuba  which  he  describes  Ls  the  Cuba 
of  to-day,  and  It  is  a  very  curious  state  of 
society  of  which  he  gives  a  picture.  The 
chief  object  with  which  he  went  to  the 
island  was  the  study  of  the  emancipation 
question,  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  comes  are  far  from  encouraging  to 
lovers  of  liberty.  The  rebellion,  or  in- 
surrection, or  revolution,  which  has  been 
going  on  there  for  the  past  few  years,  he 
ascribes  rather  to  the  hatred  of  Creole  for 
Spaniard,  and  of  Spaniard  for  Creole, 
not  to  any  matters  of  principle  involved 
in  the  struggle ;  and  the  revolutionists' 
promise  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  he  re- 
gards as  nugatory,  since  among  the 
Creole  sympathizers  themselves  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  largest  slaveholders  on 
the  island ;  and  he  appears  on  the  whole 
to  believe  the  negro  support  of  the  Creole 
insurrection  to  be  founded  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  race,  just  as  the  insurrection  it- 
self arises  out  of  hostility  of  race ;  though 
the  matter,  even  when  thus  explained, 
leaves  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
unmcntioned— the  natural  hostility  be- 
tween a  rich  colony  and  a  distant  and  op- 
pressive mother  country.  On  this  Mr. 
Gallenga  elsewhere  dwells.  The  Spanish 
immigrant  is  of  the  Spanish  party— loves 


Spain  and  despises  Cuba  and  the  Cu- 
bans, looking  Mpon  the  island  as  merely 
a  means  of  enriching  himself.  His  sons, 
however,  are  very  likely  Creoles,  and  if 
so  there  is  a  division  in  the  family ;  the 
sons  shout  for  **  Cuba  Libre,"  while  their 
father  suly'ugates  all  who  shont  for  Cuba 
Libre  in  his  casino.  Meantime  both 
parties  promise  the  slaves  freedom  :  the 
Creoles  without  much  thought  on  the 
subject;  the  shrewder  Spaniards  well 
knowing  that  emancipation  is  an  impos- 
sibility, fh>m  economical  reasons.  With 
slave  labor  the  island  is  very  wealthy ; 
without  it,  no  one  knovrs  what  may  hiH>- 
pen— or  rather  every  one  knows  that  not 
only  will  the  immediate  expense  of  liber- 
ation be  enormous,  but  the  slaves  will 
not  work  afterwards  on  such  terms  that 
sugar  planting  can  be  made  profitable. 
The  natural  conclusion  at  which  the 
Spanish  party  arrives  is  that  they  must 
all  make  haste  and  get  as  rich  as  they 
can  before  the  deluge  comes.  The  insur- 
rection does  not  give  them  much  trouble, 
for  it  is  remote,  and  its  operations  are 
nothing  more  dignified  than  '*  bushwhack- 
ing" and  murdering  carried  on  in  al- 
most inaccessible  parts  of  the  island.  The 
insurrection,  hovrever,  b  having  one  effect 
of  a  very  bad  kind:  it  is  gradually  re- 
ducing the  border-land  between  itself  and 
the  Spaniards  to  waste.  Plantations  there 
are  of  course  n  danger ;  in  some,  guards 
are  maintained ;  others  are  deserted,  and 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
soon  makes  them  a  wilderness  again.  In 
the  wilderness  the  negroes  squat,  and  as 
life  is  easily  supported  in  such  a  climate 
without  work,  they  find  no  necessity  of 
working,  and  relapse  into  complete  bar- 
barism. Under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Grallenga  is  of  opinion  that  emancipation 
would  only  hasten  the  barbarizing  of  the 
island. 

*'Hans  Brinksr;  oe,  the  Siltee 
Skates.  A  Story  of  Life  in  Holland."  By 
Mary  Mapcs  Dodge,  author  of  *'The 
Irvington  Stories,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
F.  0.  C.  Darley,  Thomas  Nast,  and  oth- 
ers. New  Tork:  Scribner,  Armstrong 
4  Co. 

**  This  little  work,"  the  author  says 
in  her  preface,  *'  aims  to  combine  the  in- 
structive features  of  a  book  of  travels 
with  the  interest  of  a  domestic  tale. 
Throughout  its  pages  the^desoriptiopa  of 
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Dutch  localities,  customs,  and  general 
characteristics  have  been  given  with 
scrupulous  care.  Many  of  its  incidents 
are  drawn  from  life,  and  the  story  of  Raff 
Brinker  is  founded  strictly  upon  fact" 
The  story  of  Raff  Brinker  is  the  story  of  a 
Dutch  peasant,  who,  going  out  to  work 
on  the  dikes  to  prevent  an  inundation, 
receives  a  severe  injury  which  affects  his 
brain,  and  in  fact  deprives  him  complete- 
ly of  his  vrits.  For  ten  long  years  he  is 
nursed  by  his  faithful  wife — with  great 
difficulty,  too,  for  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
of  the  good  man's  brains  also  disappear- 
ed a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  by  hard 
work  saved.  At  the  same  time  a  very 
strange  thing  happens,  for  not  only  does 
the  money  disappear,  but  a  watch  makes 
its  appearance,  in  the  possession  of  Raff 
Brinker,  who,  not  having  his  mind  any 
longer,  cannot  explain  bow  he  came  by 
it.  Nevertheless,  though  the  Brinkers 
are  so  poor,  they  do  not  sell  the  watch, 
but  keep  it  religiously,  thinking  that  the 
owner  may  turn  up  some  day.  There  are 
two  children,  the  good  Hans  and  the 
good  and  pretty  Gretel,  who  during  these 
ten  years  spend  their  time  not  only  in 
growing  up  from  babyhood  into  that 
charming  age  at  which  children  become 
proper  sutti^^  ^^^  juvenile  fiction,  but 
also  in  helping  their  mother  to  take  care 
of  their  father,  and  in  picking  up  a 
little  money  when  they  can.  Peasants, 
however,  are  not  the  only  people  in  Hol- 
land— there  are  aristocrats  as  well ;  and 
in  the  "  Silver  Skates  "  we  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  great  many  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  an  English  boy,  who  is  on  a 
visit  to  his  Dutch  cousins ;  and  the  skates 
themselves  are  a  prize  which  is  to  be 
skated  for,  the  race  being  open  to  all 
comers,  aristocrats  and  plebeians  alike. 
In  preparation  fur  the  race,  a  great  deal  of 
skating  is  of  course  done  by  the  aristo- 
crats, who  go  pretty  much  all  over  Hol- 
land ;  and  being  in  the  company  of  the 
English  boy,  their  skating  leads  to  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  and  description 
with  regard  to  the  history,  antiquities, 
and  present  customs  of  Holland,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  are,  as  the  author  says, 
strictly  accurate,  if  they  are  at  times  a 
little  tedious.  Meanwhile  Brinker's  case 
gets  worse,  and  he  even  becomes  violent, 
creating  his  faithful  vrow  with  what 
would  be  brutality  if  he  had  the  poeses- 
■ion  of  his  senses.    The  excellent  Haos 
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comes  to  a  sudden  resolution  that  he  will 
consult  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bocckman,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
famous  physician  and  surgeon  and  the 
crustiest  man  in  Holland,  and  beg  him  to 
save  his  father*s  life.  Strange  to  say,  the 
doctor  turns  out  to  be  a  kind  man  at 
heart,  and  does  actually  save  Raff  Brink- 
er's  Ufe,  and  restore  his  mind ;  and  the 
lost  money  is  found,  and  the  strange 
vratch  turns  out  to  be  the  property  of  no 
other  than  Dr.  Bocckman 's  runaway  son, 
who  put  it  in  the  safe-keeping  of  Brinker 
just  at  the  time  he  lost  his  wits,  and 
who  then  absconded,  thinking  that  his 
carelessness  with  a  prescription  of  his 
father's  had  caused  the  death  of  a  patient 
—of  course  an  entire  mistake,  which  is 
cleared  up,  and  ends  in  the  return  of  the 
long-lost  and  dearly- beloved  son.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  silver 
skates  are  won  by  little  Gretel,  that 
Hans  is  made  a  famous  physician  by 
the  worthy  doctor  who  saved  his  father's 
life,  and  that  everything  else  turns  out 
happily,  we  see  that  there  is,  in  the  long 
run,  little  to  regret  in  the  possession  of 
Holland  by  such  a  people  as  the  Dutch. 
The  story  of  the.  Brinkers  is,  nearly  all 
of  it,  really  remarkably  well  told,  and 
is  to  our  mind  much  the  best  part  of 
the  book.  The  conversation  among  the 
aristocratic  children  is  not  so  natural  to 
any  kind  of  child-life  that  we  know  any- 
thing about,  and  reminds  us  disagreeably 
now  and  then  of  the  premature  old-age 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
new  instead  of  the  old  Amsterdam.  Not- 
vrithstanding  these  defects,  the  book  is 
a  very  creditable  one,  and  contains  not  a 
few  pages  over  which  persons  even  more 
crusty  and  cold  than  Dr.  Bocckman 
himself  was  reputed  to  be  might  feel 
their  sight  becoming  suspiciously  dim — 
so  much  tenderness  and  devotion,  and 
honesty  and  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  are 
there  in  the  cottage  of  the  good  Raff 
Brinker  and  his  jufvrow  Meitje. 


**  A  Man  of  Honor.  "  By  George  Gary 
Eggleston.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Or- 
ange Jndd  &  Company. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  bis  '*  Preface,"  makes  an  amusing 
statement  of  his  position  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  public  which  is  darkly 
refenisd  to  by  authors  as  the  critics.    *'  I  t 
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have  long,"  be  mjb,  *'been  oariouB  to 
know  whotlMT  or  not  I  ooold  write  a 
pretty  good  story,  and  now  that  the  pub- 
lishers are  about  to  send  the  nsoal  press 
oopies  of  this  book  to  the  critics,  I  am  in 
a  &ir  way  to  haTC  my  cariosity  on  that 
point  satisfied."  This  is  the  entire  pre- 
&ee,  and  it  has  one  or  two  great  adfan- 
tages  over  most  preiaoes-that  of  being 
short  and  of  exhibiting  in  the  compass  df 
a  half-dosen  lines  many  of  the  merits  and 
almost  the  only  fiiolt  of  Mr.  Eggleston's 
style  He  writes  good,  dear,  nerrous, 
intelligible  £nglish ;  bat  he  is  inclined 
to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  banter,  which  we 
do  not  in  the  least  object  to  when  the  or- 
dinary reading  public  or  his  own  charac- 
ters are  the  ol^t  of  it,  but  which,  when 
directed  against  critics,  is  a  dangerous 
amusement  The  critic,  ICr.  E^leston 
ought  to  know  as  early  in  his  career 
as  possible,  is  a  gentleman  of  yery  san- 
guinary disposition,  and  not  bom  into  the 
world  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  or  ezplainiog  the  merits  and  demer- 
its of  books,  but  simply  that  he  may  prey 
upon  and  destroy  the  race  of  authors.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
author  or  the  critic  would  get  the  better ; 
but  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  oiTensiye 
and  defensive  alliance  entered  into  be- 
tween the  critic  and  the  press — including 
in  this  term  not  merely  the  newspapers, 
but  all  periodical  publications— the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  are  much  in  &yor 
of  the  critics  ;  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
the  struggle  would  end  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proper  and  normal  relation 
of  strict  subordination.  When  the  point 
is  reached  at  which  the  predatory  pursuit 
of  the  critic  ends  in  the  extermination  of 
a -certain  fair  proportion  of  the  annual 
crop  of  new  authors,  a  period  will  per- 
haps begin  in  which  authors  will  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  what  they  really 
ought  to  be— the  natural  game  of  the 
critic.  The  field  of  literary  production 
will  be  to  him  a  presenre,  in  which  he 
will  take  bis  morning  hunt  openly  and  in 
the  fiuM  of  day,  instead  of  being  obliged, 
as  he  sometimes  is  now,  to  prowl  about 
for  his  prey  by  night  and  in  disguise. 
Meantime  writers  like  Mr.  Bggleston, 
if  they  hope  to  lead  quiet  and  unmolested 
liyes,  had  better  not  write  such  prefaces 
as  that  we  haye  just  quoted ;  for  the  critic 
has  not  a  Christian  and  loying  heart,  but 


is  of  decidedly  wolfkh  nature,  and  longs 
to  en)pige,  preparatory  to  his  morning 
meal,  in  tliat  sort  of  dialectic  recreation 
which  is  stimulated  by  such  insinuations 
as  that  we  haye  quoted. 

Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  harry  and  flay  aliye  the  author  of 
"  A  Man  of  Honor,"  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Eggleeton  is  able,  as  he 
puts  it,  to  write  a  pretty  good  story,  and 
has  done  so.  It  is  not  a  very  good  story, 
or  an  extremely  good  story,  but,  as  stories 
go,  a  pretty  good  story.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  this  country,  principally  on  an  old 
Virginian  fiunily  homestead,  and  also  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  tale 
narrates  the  adyentures  of  a  Mr.  Bobert 
Pagebrook,  a  gentleman  who,  among 
other  things,  loses  and  recoyers  a  sum  of 
money  of  great  importance  to  him,  through 
the  suspension  and  resumption  of  a  bank, 
and  yery  nearly  loses  his  chafacter ,  through 
no  fiMilt  of  his  own,  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  arrested  fi>r  debt  in  New  York ;  he 
takes  part  in  a  fox-hunt  in  Virginia ;  be 
is  jilted  by  a  designing  Northern  girl,  and 
loyes  and  marries  a  true-hearted  Virgin- 
ian, his  far-away  cousin,  turns  out  a  bom 
joumalist,  obtains  a  position  as  assistant 
editor  on  a  leading  paper  at  forty  dollars 
a  week,  and  altogether  gets  himself  into 
and  out  of  difficulties  in  a  yery  creditable 
manner.  The  description  of  life  among  a 
certain  dass  of  Virginians  is,  ire  take  it, 
true.  It  is  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  ob- 
seryation.  We  should  by  all  means  advise 
Mr.  Eggleston  to  go  on,  for  he  has  made 
a  good  beginning,  and  yyrites  with  a  skill 
which  is  eyidently  the  result  of  practice. 


'<  Miss  Dobotht's  Chabox.  ANoyel." 
By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  author  of  **  My 
Daughter  Elinor," '"  Miss  Van  Kortland," 
**  John  Worthington's  Name,"  etc.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

ThtB  is  a  noyel  which  belongs  to  that 
yery  large  class  of  fictions  oyer  which  the 
reader  feels  it  no  sin  to  &11  asleep.  It  is 
not  that  they  are  bad  books,  for  Uiey  may 
haye  much  that  is  good  in  them,  as  *'  Miss 
Dorothy's  Charge "  has,  but  that  they 
haye  not  the  peculiar  quality  which  stim- 
ulates and  keeps  aliye  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  It  can  be  read  at  one  page  as 
well  as  at  another ;  it  is  equally  pleasing 
whether  you  know  how  it  is  going  to  end 
or  not ;  and  it  reads  as  if  it  might  haye 
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been  written  by  any  one  of  half  a  doien 
'persons,  poasooeed  of  an  easy  style,  a  fond- 
ness for  telling  a  story,  and  mild,  good 
feelings. 

•«  Buzz-A-Buzz ;  oRjThbBzu."  Trans- 
lated from  the  Germanof  Wilhelm  Busch, 
by  Hezekiah  Watkins.  With  the  origi- 
nal German  illostrationsand  twenty-eight 
original  designs  by  Park  Bei\jamin.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

*»  Bozz-a-bosz  "  is  a  vulgar  book,  which 
we  cannot  conscientioosly  recommend  for 
ehildren.  Bat  neither  can  we  oonscien- 
tioosly  deny  that  many  adults  will  find  it 
extremely  amusing,  notwithstanding  its 
Tulgarity.  Vulgarity  is  indeed  the  char- 
acteristic of  much  German  humor  that 
without  this  ol^jectionable  quality  would 
hardly  be  humor  at  all.  The  poem  is 
rather  impaired  by  an  infiltration  of 
American  vulgarity— a  much  lower  and 
more  degrading  kind  than  any  German 
sort  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
For  instance,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
lines  illustrating  a  scene  from  U£d  among 
the 


The  Damsel  of  the  Period 

Hero  stands— to  guests  dispensing  tod- 
would  not  have  in  the  original  quite  such 
a  flavor  of  the  '*  blonde  drama,''  or  that 
national  institution,  the  American  bar. 
There  is  in  reality  no  harm  in  '*  Buzz-a- 
bnzz,"  except  for  children,  and  there  are 
many  good  things  in  itof  a  kind  to  amuse 
legitimately  even  grown-up  people.  We 
should  therefore  advise  the  public  to  pro- 
cure the  work,  and  to  keep  it  from  the 
public's  children,  reading  it  meanwhile 
for  their  own  edification  and  gratification, 
allowing  their  characters  and  daily  walk 
and  conversation  to  be  influenced  by  the 
humor  only. 

«*  South  S«a  Idyls."  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Boston:  James  R. 
Qqgood&Co. 

There  are  a  fbw  general  principles 
with  regard  to  literature  to  which,  when 
put  in  an  abstract  form,  most  people  would 
bevrilling  to  yield  their  assent.  One  of 
these  is  that  there  must  be  some  relation 
between  the  author  and  the  audience  for 
which  he  writes.  If  the  audience  be  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  the  author  must  be 
cultivated  and  refined  also;  if  the  audi- 
ence be  totally  devoid  of  a'sense  of  humor, 
it  will  not  be  well  for  the  author  to  be 


a  humorist;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
audience  be  rough  and  boorish,  there 
must  be  something  a  little  rough  and 
boorish  in  the  author  who  pleases  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  writer  like 
Hood  produced  among  the  Scotch ;  it  is 
not  eaqr  to  think  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
Frenchman.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
to  go  as  far  as  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  school  of  M.  Taine  would  have  us 
go,  and  insist  that  once  given  the  climatic 
influences,  the  food,  the  clothing,  and 
the  customs  of  a  people,  its  literature 
can  be  logically  derived  from  these  data. 
All  that  we  mean  to  say  is  that  there 
is  some  relation  between  the  two,  and  the 
inference  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
draw  is,  that  there  is,  in  particular,  some 
relation  between  the  American  reading 
public  and  the  American  writing  public. 
So  far  indeed  there  is  little  room  for  dis- 
pute. It  is  only  when  we  leave  the  world 
of  generalities,  and  descend  to  that  of 
&cts,  that  doubt  begins.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  get  into  the  region  of 
dispute  as  slowly  as  possible,  let  us  make 
one  more  postulate,  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  quarelled  with— a  postulate  as  to 
the  special  character  of  a  special,  audi- 
ence. What  is  the  character  of  the 
American  reading  public?  There  is  a 
notion  abroad,  no  doubt,  that  the  Ameri- 
can reader  is  in  some  way  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  European  or  English 
reader;  that  his  aims,  views,  opinions, 
and  desires  are  in  some  way  different 
from  anything  European ;  that  he  lives 
an  American  life,  has  American  hopes, 
thinks  American  thoughts,  cultivates 
possibly  American  political  economy, 
geography,  and  astronomy.  According 
to  this  conception,  there  is  some  remote 
connection  between  what  is  American 
and  the  GkxKl,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  what  is  European  and  the  Bad. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  philosophy. 
In  the  younger  days  of  the  country,  when 
we  had  formed  the  resolution  of  leading 
a  free,  untrammelled  life,  the  shackles 
of  European  pr^udice  and  soul-enthrall- 
ing custom  being  thrown  off*,  there  may 
have  been  a  time  when  there  was  a  read- 
ing public  in  this  country  very  different 
from  that  in  any  other.  The  hope,  how- 
ever, that  literature,  science,  and  art  were 
going  to  have  a  new  birth  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  tl>a|^X'(3^d?gte 
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oeas  of  selection  the  poor  old  worn-out 
European  stock  might  be  regenerated, 
has  in  these  later  days  been  dwindling 
away,  and  seems  now  on  the  point  of 
dying  out  altogether.  Every  now  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  we  hear  of  some  great 
American  poet,  or  some  great  American 
sculptor;  but  on  the  whole,  the  tendency 
of  people  is  more  and  more  to  ask  about 
new  people,  not  whether  they  are  great 
American  lights,  but  whether  they  are 
really  great  lights ;  not  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  found  a  new  American  school 
of  poetry,  but  whether  they  are  able  to 
write  poetry  at  all ;  not  whether  they  are 
going  to  startle  Europe  by  their  fresh 
young  republican  thoughts,  but  whether 
they  have  any  thoughts  worth  expressing. 
In  other  words,  the  American  reading 
public  U  becoming  more  and  more  like 
any  other  reading  public,  intent  only  on 
getting  what  really  pleases  or  instructs 
it,  and  not  on  bolstering  up  new-fangled 
theories  of  life  and  manners.  Instead  of 
occupying  itself  with  explorations  after 
the  *' coming"  American  poet  in  the 
Oregon  cafions  or  on  Galifomian  sierras, 
or  the  **  coming  "  American  thinker  in 
the  perambulatory  lyceums  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  coming  American  novelist  in 
some  Western  cross-roads  bar-room,  it  is 
simply  anxious  to  know  where  it  can  find 
good  novels  and  poems  and  true  thoughts. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  unpre- 
judiced and  open  way,  it  has  become 
pretty  evident  to  most  of  the  American 
reading  public  that  in  the  search  for  what 
is  good  in  literature,  it  will  not  do  to 
overlook  wholly  the  productions  of  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  very  re- 
markable thing  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  it 
is  said  to  have  turned  out,  that  this  country 
is  a  great  market  for  good  European  books. 
If  it  be  true,  then,  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  author  and  public,  and 
it  be  also  true  that  the  American  public 
has  been  for  years  growing  more  rather 
than  less  cosmopolitan,  and  now  is  znerely 


a  public  of  considerable  refinement  and, 
cultivation,  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  liking  to  read  whatever  is 
of  most  interest  in  that  language,  though 
happening  to  live  in  a  country  called 
America,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  communities  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, Oregon,,  Illinois,  and  so  on  ;  and 
though  the  lines  which  separate  them  are 
in  most  cases  merely  imaginary,  and  there 
is  little  difference  between  a  Massachu- 
setts poet  and  a  bard  who  strikes  the  lyre 
from  New  York,  if  indeed  the  Massachu- 
setts poet  himself  did  not  come  from 
Illinois,  and  ** reside  temporarily"  in 
Hoboken — if  all  this  be  true,  we  may  as 
well  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  ask 
why  any  one  should  any  longer  look  to 
California  as  the  literary  nursery  of  the 
future.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  enough, 
considering  what  California  Ls,  that  there 
should  be  any  literature  there  at  all 
above  the  level  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
There  is  nothing  in  California  that  we 
have  ever  beard  of  to  produce  a  literature 
—neither  an  old  civilization,  nor  old  seats 
of  learning,  nor  a  cultivated  people. 
Most  people  In  California  would  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  being  considered  literary. 
The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  two 
classes,  speculators  and  adventurers  from 
the  East,  who  have  gone  there  to  make 
money  by  banking,  mining,  and  railroad- 
ing, and  Chinese  immigrants.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  '*  noble  country,"  with  a  great 
future  before  it;  but  why  any  one  should 
have  supposed  that  the  literature  of  the 
future  was  to  be  Califomian,  we  do  not 
know.  Possibly  it  was  because  Califor- 
nia was  the  most  western  State  in  the 
Union,  and  there  was  in  people's  minds 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  truly  Amer- 
ican theories  a  lurking  feeling  that  since 
whatever  was  most  western  was  most 
American,  whatever  was  most  western 
was  most  good.  Besides  this,  there  ai^ 
others. 
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—  SoMB  attention  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  this  year  to  the  fact  that  Christ- 
mas has  passed  away  rather'more  qaietly 
than  it  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing away.  We  have  been  reminded  less 
this  year  than  formerly  of  our  fraternal 
relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  our 
anseifish  devotion  to  one  another's  inter- 
ests, and  of  the  year's  marking  one  more 
milestone  passed  in  the  millennial  race. 
Not,  indeed,  that  this  indifference  to  the 
traditions  of  the  season  has  reached  the 
point  of  hostility,  as  might  be  inferred  is 
the  case  in  England,  where  we  noticed  a 
year  or  two  ago  an  article  on  the  approach- 
ing feast,  beginning  **  Now  is  come  the 
gloomiest  season  of  all  the  year."  It  is 
not  hostility  to  Christmas  so  much  as  in- 
difference that  we  notice  in  this  country ; 
and  without  going  into  the  matter  very 
deeply,  there  are  one  or  two  superficial 
reasons  for  the  fact,  which  certainly  may 
explain  it  in  some  measure.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  Thanksgiving,  which 
has  within  the  past  few  years  become  a 
national  instead  of  a  local  holiday.  It 
may  be  declared  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  if  Thanksgiving  day  is  to  be, 
as  heretofore,  the  last  Thursday  in  No- 
vember, and  Christmas  to  come,  as  usual, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  one  or  other 
holiday  wUl  go  to  the  wall ;  for  both  are 
days  of  religious  festival,  both  are  days 
of  fiimily  reunion  (it  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  the  English  review  to  which  we 
just  alluded,  Christmas  was  called  the 
gloomiest  season  of  the  year) ;  besides 
this,  they  both  occur  in  a  country  of  mag- 
nificent distances.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  American  people  will  go 
on  in  sacula  saadorum  keeping  up  two 
lather  formal  and  half-solemn  holidays, 
which  each  requires  a  great  deal  of  travel- 
ling to  be  done,  within  a  month  of  each 
other.  One  or  the  other  must  give  way, 
and  if,  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
few  yeare,  we  continue  to  give  more  and 
more  prominence  to  Thanksgiving,  we 
■hall  oontinne  to  give  also  less  and  less 
prominence  to  Christmas.  We  have,  of 
oonrse,  no  desire  to  raise  our  voice  against 
either.    The  great  want  of  the  American 


people  is  not  fewer,  but  more  holidays ; 
and  if  there  could  be  a  family  reunion  and 
Christmas  dinner  every  month  in  the 
year,  for  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
we  should  none  of  us  be  the  worse  for  it. 
But  there  are  natural  limits  to  holidays 
of  a  certain  kind.  With  regard  to  New 
Tear's  day  there  is  no  difficulty  of  any 
kind.  The  holiday  is  local ;  and  the  ob> 
servances  being  merely  social,  there  is 
none  of  that  solemnity  which  makes  the 
proximity  of  Christmas  to  Thanksgiving 
out  of  place.  However,  we  may  as  well 
congratulate  ourselves — those  of  us  who 
live  in  New  York — that  the  atmosphere  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is  a  hospitable  one 
as  regards  foreign  customs,  and  that  all 
the  holidays  which  can  by  possibility  be 
made  part  of  the  life  of  the  city  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  New 
Year's  day  was  almost  as  important  as  any 
of  the  three  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we 
may  almost  say  that  not  only  Thanksgiv- 
ing but  Christmas  itself  is,  in  New  Tork, 
an  adopted  rather  than  a  natural  holi- 
day— if  any  one  can  distinguish  in  New 
York  between  what  is  natural  and  what 
is  unnatural. 

—  Among  the  many  observances  which 
annually  recur  at  the  holiday  season,  is 
that  of  compiling  the  necrelogical  record 
of  the  year  that  is  gone— a  task  which  we 
are  glad  to  say  is  no  part  of  the  recog^ 
nised  duty  of  the  editors  of  magazines. 
It  must  have  struck  many  persons  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  number  of 
distinguished  persons  who  died  in  a  year 
was  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  remember  any  year 
which  has  been  so  prolific  in  this  way  as 
the  year  1873.  No  one,  we  believe,  has 
endeavored  to  trace  this  curious  fact  to 
its  true  cause,  and  yet  it  certainly  is  a 
fact  which  deserves  serious  attention.  If 
it  is  true  that  with  each  succeeding  year 
we  are  losmg  a  larger  and  larger  number 
of  eminent  savants,  learned  lawyers,  up- 
right judges,  and  distinguished  physi- 
cians, divines,  journalists,  and  states- 
men, it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
danger  we  are  hi  of  death  so  thinning  Ibe 
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ranks  of  ibo  distinipiished,  that  we  shall 
have  bat  a  mediocre  company  left  alive. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  no  real  danger,  and  on  the  contrary 
that  there  are  now  liying  in  the  world  a 
larger  number  of  eminent  lawyers,  di- 
Tines,  politicians,  artists,  actors,  au- 
thors, contractors,  financiers,  journalists, 
Infentors,  bibliopolists,  scientists,  opera- 
tors, q>eculators— to  say  nothing  of  kings, 
queeoH,  emperors,  ex-kings,  ex-queens, 
and  ex-emperon,  or  of  pretending  kings, 
queens,  emperors — than  it  ever  poonenocd 
before;  and  if  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men who  compile  the  necrology  of  the 
year  were  not  only  to  give  us  the  names 
of  the  eminent  dead,  but  of  the  emi- 
nent and  dbtinguished  surrivors,  con- 
fining themseWes  even  to  those  who  may 
be  shortly  expected  to  decease,  we  should 
have  a  list  which  in  length  at  least 
would  put  the  palmiest  days  of  an- 
cient times  to  the  blush.  In  fact  the 
number  of  distinguished  and  eminent 
men  living  and  dying  is  perpetually  on 
the  increase,  and  we  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  time  when  the  present  annual 
record  shall  seem  ridiculously  diminutive. 
This  startling  and  interesting  tendency 
of  our  times  is  to  be  explained  (to  com- 
pare great  things  with  small)  in  the 
same  way  that  the  feasibility  of  minority 
representation  is  explained  by  Mr.  Hare 
in  his  work  on  electoral  reform— by  the 
great  increase  of  intercommunication 
among  the  people  of  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  brought  about  by  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  press.  It  is  very 
clear  that  if  there  was  no  communication 
between  one  country  and  another,  the 
dLstingu  bhed  men  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ting their  names — if  we  may  express  it 
so— inserted  in  the  necrologies  1  record 
of  each  country,  would  be  confined  to 
the  number  of  the  natives.  Besides  this, 
even  with  the  steam  and  the  telegraph, 
necrology  would  be  very  local  still  if  it 
were  not  for  a  growing  &miliarity  of  the 
natives  of  each  country  with  the  lan- 
guages of  others.  But  all  these  things 
together  have  made  celebrity  a  common 
possession,  to  which  it  will  not  do  to  allow 
dbtant  and  small  places  to  make  exdn-^ 
sive  claim.  When  Rachel  died,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  difficult  to  say  what  civil- 
ised country  considered  the  lorn  a  foreign 
one.  But  necrology  had  hardly  begun  in 
Baohel's  time,  and  the  list  of  distinguish- 
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ed  actors  which  will  appear  at  the  end 
of  this  year  of  grace  1874  will  probably 
be  one  which  would  have  made  Racbel*8 
contemporaries  hide  their  heads  in  shame. 
The  growth  of  necrology  is  one  more  il- 
lustration of  the  power  of  the  press. 
Eminence  and  distinction,  which  former- 
ly meant  success  in  life  of  a  rather  pub- 
lic kind,  now  means  continual  mention  in 
the  newspapers ;  and  ss  persons  who  are 
continually  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
may  receive  notice  for  their  crimes  and 
&ilures  as  well  as  for  their  virtues  or  suc- 
cess, there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  con- 
fusion in  the  necrological  mind  between 
what  is  notorious  and  what  is  distin- 
guished. There  is  also  the  professional 
desire  of  the  earnest  necrologist  to  in- 
clude all  possible  names,  that  his  list 
may  be  larger  than  that  of  any  of  his 
rivals— a  fi^ct  which  leads  him  to  include 
in  it  names  which  are  known  to  be  those 
of  eminent  and  distinguished  men  only 
to  himself  and  to  a  few  of  his  personal 
friends.  From  all  these  causes,  and  many 
more  besides,  the  list  goes  on  increasing ; 
and  it  is  in  no  cavilling  q>irit  that  we  call 
attention  to  this  hci.  There  are  many 
persons  now  living  who  believe  them- 
selves ui^justly  classed  by  a  cold  world 
among  the  mediocrities  of  the  day,  who 
will  vrelcome  any  vrell-directed  efl^rt  to- 
vrards  elevating  from  the  rank  of  medioc- 
rity into  that  of  eminence  and  distinction 
an  oppressed  class. 

—  It  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  univer- 
sality of  moral  ideas  that  dramatic  authors 
should  resent,  in  general,  no  charge  so 
much  as  that  their  plays  have  an  immoral 
tendency  or  are  indecent.  Dramatic  au- 
thors certainly  have  a  much  keener  sen- 
sitiveness on  the  snl^ect  than  the  audi- 
ences they  write  for ;  a  bci  which  is  per- 
haps the  result  of  a  more  general  sensi- 
tiveness to  blame  of  any  kind,  or  perhapa 
of  .some  deeper  feeding  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  analyie.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
&ct  itself;  and  as  an  illustration  of  it  we 
could  hardly  have  a  better  instance  than 
an  action  of  libel  brought  against  an 
English  newspaper  by  the  author  of  aome 
vrell-known  plays,  which  have  been  much 
acted  both  in  London  and  New  York. 
The  newspaper  in  question  had  published 
a  letter  setting  forth  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  one  of  tbiie  plays,  known 
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as  the  **  Wicked  World,"  was  bardly  de- 
cent, or  using  words  to  that  effect,  giTing 
the  public  to  understand  that  in  his  opin- 
ion (be  play  was  not  fit  to  be  represented. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  author  of  the  play,  and 
also  author,  we  beliere,  of  the  *'  Bab  "  bal- 
lads, a  oolleotion  of  yeises  which  he  gate  the 
public  to  understand  were  humorous,  and 
which  were  certainly  ridiculous,  imme- 
diately brought  an  action.  The  plaintiff 
undertook  to  prove  two  very  serious 
things :  first,  that  the  charge  of  Immorality 
was  false ;  and  second,  that  it  was  actuated 
by  malice.  In  order  to  prove  the  first,  a 
great  part  of  the  play  was  read  to  the 
jury  ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  a  great  pcurt 
of  the  play  was  read  to  the  jury  in  order 
to  disprove  the  first ;  and  as  for  the  sec- 
ond, the  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  to 
show  a  systematic  persecution  of  him  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  which  went  to 
such  a  length  that  in  any  criticisms  of  his 
plays  which  were  of  an  unfavorable  char-* 
aoter  the  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of 
mentioning  him  by  name,  while  in  the 
caseof  a  favorable  criticism  his  name  had 
been  always  suppressed.  The  defendant 
of  course  gained  the  suit,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  a  very  interesting  na- 
ture, except,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  suit 
itself.  It  is  no  doubt  sound  law  and  good 
morals,  that  a  newspaper  may  in  the 
spirit  of  fiiir  criticism  denounce  a  play 
which  it  thinks  contra  bonos  mores.  But 
then  what  is  contra  bonos  mores  ?  Is  there 
any  rule,  any  dividing  line,  by  which  we 
can  mark  off  plays  of  a  good  from  plays 
of  a  bad  tendency?  If,  for  instance,  the 
"  Wicked  World  '*  is  a  play  of  a  corrupt- 
ing sort,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  *'  or  of  *•  The  School  for 
Scandal "?— two  plays  of  a  very  di^rent 
sort,  certainly,  but  neither  of  them  likely 
to  stimulate  the  audience  to  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice  or  heroism.  If  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  stage  is  to  elevate  and  purify, 
certainly  there  are  a  great  many  English 
plays  which  have  long  held  the  stage,  to 
^y  nothing  of  plays  taken  from  the 
French,  which  should  be  interdicted. 
But,  probably,  the  tmth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  stage  regarded  as  a  purifier  and 
elevator  is  rather  a  myth  than  a  reality. 
When  we  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
moltitade  of  plays  which  do  veryiuttle 
for  the  advancement  of  the  race,  but  of 
the  vary  slight  assistance  the  tiaditions 
of  histrioiiio  life  give  to  privatt  morals, 


we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  dranfk  it- 
self, without  any  discrimination  as  to  sep- 
arate plays,  might  be  swept  avniy  with- 
out seriously  impairing  the  tone  of  any 
community  which  vras  deprived  of  it.  In 
truth,  the  stage  is  merely  a  representa- 
tion of  human  life,  and  what  shall  be 
its  moral  character  in ,  any  age  or 
country  will  depend  rery  much  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  age  and  country 
themselves.  If  they  are  bad,  the  stage 
will  be  bad ;  if  they  are  good,  the  stage 
will  be  good.  We  have  very  little  doubt 
that,  with  all  their  merits,  neither  the 
"School  for  Scandal"  nor  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  "  would  be  tolerated 
on  the  stage  as  new  plays  to-day ;  and 
this  is  because  we  are  more  refined  and 
modest  than  they  were  three  or  even  one 
hundred  yean  ago.  The  question  changes 
with  every  age,  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  decided  as  an  established  fact  is, 
that  we  shall  never  know  what  an  abso- 
lutely immoral  play  is,  though  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  say  that  a  particular 
play  shocks  our  sense  of  morality,  and 
that  we  will  not  see  it  acted. 

—  Although  **  notes  and  queries  " 
do  not  form  a  department  of  "  The 
Qalaxy,"  every  now  and  then  questions^ 
arise  and  bits  of  information  are  furnished 
us  which  suggest  how  convenient  a  branch 
of  literature  it  is.  We  observed  the  other 
day,  in  noticing  the  "  Cross  of  Bemy,'* 
that  the  name  was  a  mystery  to  us ;  and 
we  fancy  that  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred English  or  American  readers,  the  al- 
lusion was  obscure.  We  have  received 
information  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
every  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  that  of  a  place 
near  Paris  where  steeple-chase  races  were 
and  perhaps  are  now  held,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  name  is  to  suggest  the  chase' 
of  the  three  men  in  the  book  after  one  wo- 
man, who  runs  off  in  the  beginning.  An- 
otberqnestion  relating  to  French  literatare 
of  a  rather  obscure  kind,  is  one  as  to  the 
reference  in  the  poem  which  we  give  be- 
low. The  poem  is  an  English  translation 
of  verses  written  by  one  of  the  two  or 
three  French  Bohemian  poets  who  could 
really  write  poetry,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  taae  to  which  it  refem 
is  some  actual  air,  and  not  an  imagina- 
tion. It  may  be  at  aqy  rate,  and  if  so  it 
would  be  interesting,  the  venoB^an^^ 
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pleasing  and  graoefal,  to  know  what  the 
air  is,  who  composed  it,  and  whether  it  is 
known  nowadays  to  Americans : 

There  ia  ad  atr  for  which  I  woald  disown 
Moxart's,  Bossini's,  Weber's  melodies ; 
Asad  sweet  air  that  languishes  and  sighs, 

And  iLeeps  its  secret  charm  for  me  alone 

Whene'er  I  hear  that  music  yagne  and  old— 
Two  hnndred  years  are  *<mist  that   rolls 
away  "— 

The  thirteenth  Lonis  reigns,  and  I  behold 
A  green  land,  golden  in  the  dying  day; 

An  old  red  castle,  strong  with  stony  towers, 
The  windows  bright  with  many-colored  glass; 

Wide  plains,  and  streamlets  flowing  among 
flowers. 
That  wash  the  castle  basement  as  they  pass. 

In  antique  weed,  with  dark  eyes  and  gold  hair, 
A  lady  looks  forth  ftom  her  casement  high: 

It  may  be  that  I  knew  and  Ibnnd  her  Ikir 
In  some  forgotten  life  long  time  gone  by. 

—  In  Washington  there  has  been  much 
complaint  that  the  night-blooming  yoong 
gentlemen  who  had  grown  and  flowered  on 
the  natiTesoil,  have  not  exactly  wilted,  bat 
they  have  not  blown  to  blooming  loTcliness. 
They  have  paled  in  comparison  with  exot- 
ics from  Europe  and  eyen  Soath  America, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  yoang  American 
woman — and  what  is  life  without  the  lore 
and  admiration  of  this  gentle  being?  In 
Tain  has  the  young  American  endeavored 
to  win  her  away  from  the  exotic  attrac- 
tion, and  he  hangs  his  head  like  a  morn- 
ing-glory that  encounters  the  sun;  his 
hands  droop  to  his  sides  like  withered  pe- 
tals. In  a  word,  she  prefers  the  foreign 
attach^  and  secretaries  of  legation  to  our 
ornamental  young  gentlemen  bom  and 
bred  on  American  soil.  Hence  the  grie?- 
anoe  in  the  mind  of  one  of  our  most  useful 
members  of  society,  for  which  there  is 
cause.  Sjme  people  can  learn  to  be  cooks, 
but  men  are  bom  r6ti$seurs.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  young  man  of  so- 
ciety— he  is  bom  to  a  fixed  destiny  which 
none  other  can  fill.  From  the  attainment 
of  the  years  of  discretion,  his  life  is  one  of 
devotion.  He  pays  court  at  operas,  con- 
oerts,  and  theatres,  to  the  yoang  woman 
in  "  his  set."  At  her  nod  he  is  used  like 
a  walking-stick.  For  her  he  has  whirled 
consecutive  nights  of  the  season  till 
three  or  four  of  the  morning,  like  a  tee- 
totum, and  she  for  whom  he  has  done  all 
this,  proves  ungrattful.  She  is  neither 
trae  to  him  nor  to  h«n«elf.    If  he  asks 


her  into  supper  she  !<«  not  hungry,  bat 
immediately  after,  when  a  Mettemich  in 
swaddling  clothes  asks  the  same  question, 
she  is  famished  for  something  to  eat.  Ho 
approaches  her  as  she  sits  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  stairway  with  the  same  party, 
to  remind  her  that  the  coming  waits  is 
his,  when  she  calmly  and  deliberately 
says  that  he  is  mistaken — that  she  is 
engaged  to  some  one  else.  If  he  gently 
chides  her  for  dancing  with  another  when 
she  was  engaged  to  dance  with  him, 
she  coolly  says  she  had  forgotten  it. 
With  reluctance  be  it  stated,  this  gentU 
being  fibs.  He  tells  her  one  of  his  best 
anecdotes,  on  which  he  has  practised  for 
weeks :  her  eyes  indicate  a  growing  inter- 
est, and  he  thinks  at  last  he  holds  her, 
when  the  attachd  appears,  and  she  traas- 
fers  her  entire  interest  to  him .  If  he  is  one 
of  a  group  where  there  is  one  foreigner, 
she  persistently  speaks  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage which  he  does  not  understand.  She 
pronounces  his  name— say  Brown— quick- 
ly and  almost  inaudibly,  but  dwells  uno- 
tnously  and  sweetly,  as  the  bee  upon  the 
flower,  on  that  of  the  Baron  de  Cr^vecoeur. 
Brown  has  noted  all  her  delinquencies 
and  preferences,  and  gathered  bile  both 
against  her  and  De  Cr^vecoeur.  If  possi- 
ble, let  us  pour  balm  into  his  wounded 
soul  by  telling  him  that  the  young  wo- 
man is  silly,  snobbish,  and  unpatriotic 
— that  if  she  desires  to  be  the  Baroness 
de  Gr^vecoeur  she  shows  that  her  love 
of  title  is  stronger  than  her  republi- 
canism, and  that  if  De  Cr^ecoeur  is  a 
good-for-nothing  dangler,  who  pays  court 
only  as  a  pastime,  and  she  throws  over 
Brown  for  this,  that  she  is  lacking  in 
common  sense.  That  if  she  is  daisied  by 
what  she  conceives  to  be  a  new  and  gor- 
geous swell  to  the  point  of  deserting  an 
old  and  tried  friend,  this  is  worst  of  all, 
and  in  English  it  is  called  snobbery.  In 
a  word,  let  Brown  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  she  is  unworthy  of 
him,  and  let  him  resolve  to  give  up  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  vain  butterfly.  This 
may  be  good  advice,  but  it  is  hardly  like- 
ly that  Brown  will  avail  himself  of  it. 
He  may  be  disposed  to  do  so  when  smart- 
ing under  the  victories  of  De  Cr^veooeur, 
but  afterwards  he  will  attach  hioiself 
anew  to  the  siren  whenever  she  deigns 
to  smile  upon  him^as  her  sex  says,  mao 
are  such  boobies. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  TOM  MARSHALL. 


AS  an  orator  Tom  Marshall  was  the  foremost  Kentnokiaa  of  his  time,  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  any  time,  since  his  time  included  the  first  orators 
Kentucky  has  produced.  Clay,  Barry.  Pope,  Rowan,  Bledsoe,  Menefee,  the 
Brrokinridges,  and  the  otlier  Marshalls,  some  of  them  only  less  eloquent  than 
tfaelr  peerless  kinsman.  Yet  he  made  so  slight  an  impression  on  his  time,  so 
few  are  tlie  recorded  products  of  Ills  genius,  and  so  mnch  of  his  fame  arose 
Ax>m  popular  efforts  which  perished  in  the  delivery,  as  in  tntUi  the  wonder- 
working part  of  all  oratory  must  needs. perish,  that  his  name  will  live  chiefly 
in  tradition.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  aiding  it  to-flourish  tliere,  that  I  propose  to 
recall  in  these  pages  some  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character  and  genius. 

Character,  I  may  say  at  once,  was  Tom  MarshalPs  weak  point  He  lacked 
self-control,  fidelity  to  his  own  aims,  the  steady  domination  of  moral  senti- 
ment, or  indeed  of  any  other  decided  quality.  Hence,  with  noble  gifts,  his 
life  was  yet  comparatively  fruitless.  The  toy  and  victim  of  his  sensibilities, 
he  in  tlie  main  was  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  attending  tlie  exertion  of  his 
fiftcnlties,  and  wiUi  the  immediate  applause  it  excited,  too  often  surrendering 
himself,  in  the  constitutional  reaction  of  the  effort*  to  tlie  Clrcean  draught  of 
intoxication,  which  in  his  case  usually  worked  the  transformation  proper  to 
the  Circean  cup.  He  in  fact  oscillated  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  betwixt  the 
•erapliic  and  the  bestial,  approaohmg  about  equally  near  to  both.  Between 
the  extremities  of  this  oscillation  the  pendulum  of  his  life  seldom  rested.  He 
acc^ordingly  was  by  turns  tlie  object  of  boundless  admiration  and  of  pity  not 
anmixed  with  contempt.  This  aspect  of  liis  fortune  was  reflected  partly  in 
the  name  by  which  he  was  popularly  known ;  for,  as 

Marlowe,  ronowned  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
Could  ne*er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kit, 

BO  Marshall,  with  all  his  depth  of  intellect  and  all  his  wealth  of  genius,  could 
never  get  himself  called  anything  but  Tom.  Thomas  Francis  was  his  Chris- 
tiftn  name,  but  I  suppose  the  people  thought  he  behaved  himself  so  much  like 
a  heathen  that  he  had  no  right  to  it  Ho,  however,  was  not  at  heart  a  bad 
man.  His  reverence  for  goodness,  and  for  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  pat- 
terns of  it,  was  deep,  eordial,  and  lovingly  expressed.  '*  I  called  him  Bay- 
ard,** said  he,  referring  to  Mr.  Crittenden  in  a  public  letter  well  remembered 
Id  Kentucky;  **that  ought  not  to  have  enraged  anybody.  I  call  him  Bayard 
now,  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach.     He  is,  as  Bayard  was, 

Catered,  aooerding  to  Act  of  Congreas,  in  the  year  1S74,  by  8HELD0K  *  CO.,  la  the  oOee  of  tbe 
librarian  of  Congress,  at  Waahlngton. 
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adorned  with  all  ooarage  and  all  oonrtesy.  He  is  (I  love  to  praise  a  great 
and  good  man)~he  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  young  chivalry  of  Kentucky  mmj 
gloss  and  fiishion  itself  to  all  manly  virtue  and  every  gentlemanly  grace.'* 
Virtue  no  doubt  has  been  cleverly  depicted  in  words  by  some  great  scampa. 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  embodied  and  transfigured  as  in  the  oratory 
of  Tom  Marshall  by  any  man  devoid  of  the  sound  germs  of  moral  excellence 
at  least.  He  who  would  make  others  feel,  it  is  a  familiar  maxim  in  oratory, 
must  first  feel  himself;  and  surely  no  one  who  so  felt  the  beauty  of  virtue  as 
to  be  able  to  ravish  and  transport  others  with  its  image,  as  Marslmll  did,  could 
be  essentially  vicious.  The  prism  of  his  genius  spread  out  the  colors,  but  the 
light  itself  must  have  come  from  the  heart.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been 
that  Tom  Marshall,  like  many  other  men  of  similar  temperament  and  enilow- 
ment,  was  goaded  to  a  kind  of  desperation  by  his  own  moral  ideal,  defying 
first  his  best  efforts  to  attain  it,  and  then  from  its  unattainable  height  serenely 
mocking  his  despair.  If  he  liad  been  a  worse  man  at  heart,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  better  one  at  surface. 

Tom  Marshall  was  bom  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  June  7, 1801.  His  father. 
Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  himself  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  was  tlie  youngest  brother 
of  Cliief  Justice  Marshall.  His  mother,  also,  was  a  person  of  remarkable 
mind  as  well  as  remarkable  beauty.  So  he  came  honestly  by  his  intelleo- 
tual  gifts.  Like  Mill,  Spencer,  Buckle,  and  others  of  the  best  trained  intel- 
lects of  tlie  race,  young  Marsliall  was  educated  at  home,  never  seeing  tlie  in- 
side of  a  university  or  college;  although  when  his  course  of  instructitm  ter- 
mimited,  he  was  sent  abroad,  after  the  old  fashion,  to  finish  liis  studies  and  see 
tlie  world — not  to  France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, but  to  Virginia,  which,  in  tlio  estimation  of  her  loyal  sons  and  grandsons, 
was,  in  that  day  of  her  golden  prime,  worlli  all  of  them  put  togetlier.  He  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  years,  mainly  spent  in  studying  witli  one  of 
liis  uncles,  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  dwelling  in  a 
rural  retreat;  but  a  few  years  aft;erward — having  meanwhile  been  called 
to  tlie  bar,  for  which  he  studied  under  Mr.  Crittenden — he  again  visited  Vir- 
ginia, when  he  became  the  guest  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  Richmond,  and 
attended  the  debates  in  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  of  1829,  witnessing  for 
nearly  five  months  the  conflicts  of  tlie  leaders  in  tliat  assembly — iiis  illustrious 
kiiisman,  primus  inter  pares,  with  Madison,  Monroe,  Randolph,  I^igli,  Tase- 
well,  and  their  compeers— returning  home  at  last  by  the  way  of  Washington, 
which  he  reached  in  time  to  hear  the  great  debite  between  Hayne  and  Web- 
ster. This  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  **gi*and  tour.**  And  who  sliall 
say  that  the  conventional  **  grand  tour  ^*  would  have  yielded  him  greater  profits 
He  now  sprang  into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  in  which  he  disported  himself 
with  occasional  intervals,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1832  Tom  Marshall  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  of  the  county  of  Wood- 
ford to  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  at  once  disliiiguished 
himself  not  only  as  a  brilliant  speaker  but  as  a  sound  and  clear  thinker.  Tlie 
most  critical  question  of  the  session  was  that  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
the  proceedings  of  whose  nullifying  Convention,  transmitted  to  her  sister 
States,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  had  laid  before  tlie  Legislature  witli  his  an- 
nual message.  The  proceedings  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Tom  Marshall  was  chairman.  His  report  justified  the  confidence  re]>osed  in 
him  by  his  colleagues.  It  was  Judicious,  able,  complete,  making  a  dean 
•weep  of  South  Carolina,  disproving  her  grievance,  exploding  h^r  remejdy,  mud 
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rebuking  her  temper;  nil.  too,  in  perfect  taste,  and  witli  striking  felioiQr  of  eiv 
preMioQ.  Its  olcMing  words  were  prophetic.  **  We  would  iidjure  them,**  vrert 
tlie  words,  referring  to  the  Carolina  leaders,  **  by  tlieir  own  great  names — 
names  won  in  tlie  service  of  the  United  States,  and  hitherto  looked  upon  as  n 
portion  of  American  wealth — by  tlie  talents  so  gloriously  exerted  In  defence 
of  thoee  very  principles  which  they  now  denounce — we  would  acUure  them  te 
be  satisfied  with  lawful  fame.  Let  them  not  dream  of  a  resemblance  betweea 
their  situation  and  tliat  of  Uie  fiUliers  of  the  Revolutioft.  Mankind  will  nol 
and  cannot  recognize  it.  Should  tliey  succeed  in  goading  enthusiasm  to  mad^ 
ness«  should  they  succeed  in  incising  tlieir  own  wild  passions  into  the  peopto 
of  tlie  Soutli,  and  precipitate  the  United  States  into  all  tlie  horrors  and  dan* 
gers  of  civil  war,  the  glory  which  hallows  tlie  tomb  of  tlie  patriot  martyrs  wiH 
not  be  theirs;  tlieir  |iast  honors  will  turn  to  infamy,  and  they  will  set  in  storm 
and  d.irkue88,  amid  tlie  deep  execrations  of  all  mankind."  On  these  words 
tlie  present  pliglit  of  Sontii  Carolina  affords  a  comment  to  which  human  Ian* 
gn  ige  can  add  notliiug. 

The  following  year  Tom  Marshall  removed  to  Louisville,  resolved  to  pur- 
sue  his  profession ;  but  tliis  resolution,  like  nearly  all  his  other  good  resolo* 
tions,  w:is  soon  broken,  for  Louisville  sent  him  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  very 
next  election,  I  think,  and  again  at  tlie  succeeding  one.  During  the  latter 
term  one  of  his  assocUte^f  in  the  House  was  Richard  H.  Menefee,  on  tlie  ooc»- 
sloii  of  whose  Luuciited  death  a  few  ypars  later,  Marshall,  by  the  invitation  of 
tlie  Law  Society  of  Transylvania  University  in  Lexington,  delivered  befort 
that  body  a  funeral  onUion,  perhaps  the  most  impiusioned  and  beautiful  of  his 
productions.  Among  his  labors  during  this  term  was  a  notable  report  on 
the  judiciary.  In  1837,  still  a  resident  of  Jx>uisville,  he  stood  for  Congress  as 
an  inde|>endout  ctinditlato,  in  opposition  to  William  J.  Graves,  tlie  regular 
Wliig  candidiite.  and  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  his  clear 
intellect  and  persu:isive  oratory  proving  no  match  for  the  simple  force  of 
his  «>ppouent'8  character.  The  triumph  of  Mr.  Graves,  however,  was  tlie  pre- 
lutle  to  tlie  sadilest  event  in  his  career,  as  it  was  during  the  ensuing  Congress 
tiLtt  lie  bad  tlie  misfortune  to  kill  Jonatlian  Cilley  in  a  duel.  Marshall  did  noi 
tike  his  defesit  witli  liumUity.  It  was  not  his  habit  so  to  take  defeat  or  victo* 
ry;  tlie  spoiled  child  of  the  people,  ho  commonly  resented  the  former  and 
abused  tlie  latter,  improving  neitlier.  On  the  heels  of  this  defeat,  sliakinq^  the 
dust  from  his  own  heels,  he  returned  to  Woodford ;  whence  the  next  year  he 
was  sent  witliont  opposition  to  the  Legislature,  as  also  the  succeeding 
year,  signalizing  himself  in  both  terms  as  a  debater.  During  tlie  latter 
term,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Banks,  he  made  a  singu* 
larly  profound,  sagiicious,  and  luminous  report,  of  which  the  lianks,  tliose 
Sh.trp  intellects  without  souls,  attested  their  high  estimate  by  preserving  it  as 
nvadeniecum. 

In  1841  Tom  Marshall  was  without  opposition  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Asliland  district,  to  which  the  county  of  Woodford  belonged.  His  career  in 
Congress  was  short,  but  uncommonly  brilliant.  He  spoke  often  from  his  place 
in  the  House,  and  occasionally  from  other  places ;  but  the  art  of  reporting  was 
tiien  imperfect  and  moreover,  stung  by  a  defective  report  of  one  «)f  his 
speeclies,  he  affronted  tlie  reporters  by  rudely  visiting  upon  their  liemls  tlis 
imperfections  of  tlie  art,  telling  tliem  **  not  to  attempt  again  to  p:iss  n|)<>n  ths 
pablic  their  infernal  gibberish  for  his  English,"  so  that  lietween  the  twf>  bul 
few  of  his  speeches  were  preserved.    One  of  these  was  his  speech  on^distri* 
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bation,*  which  John  Qoiiioj  AdAmt,  then  a  member  of  the  Houee,  pronooneed 
(be  ablest  speech  he  had  6Ter  heard  on  the  satjeoti  although  he  had  just  heard 
Mr.  Clay^s  great  speech  ou  the  same  suljeot  in  the  Senate.  Another  was  tils 
speech  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  censure  John  Quinoy  Adams  for  pre- 
senting a  petition  praying  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  of  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume, Mr.  Adams  did  not  think  so  highly,  though  he  is  said  notwitlistanding 
to  have  declared  that  *'  it  united  the  eloquenoe  of  Burke  and  Sheridan."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Tom  Marshall  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  ever  afterwords  that 
he  never  in  all  his  life  got  his  jacket  so  iaoed  and  his  hide  so  tanned  as  in  Mr. 
Adamses  reply  to  that  speech.  Tom  always  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  hay- 
ing been  leathered  by  the  **old  man  eloquent"  One  other  speech  of  his  has 
come  down  to  us  fh>m  that  day — a  temperance  speech,  deliyered  in  the  ball  of 
the  House  of  Representatires,  before  the  Congressional  Total  Alwtineuce  Soci- 
etyt  formed,  it  seems,  for  the  reformation  of  Congressional  inebriates,  of  whom 
our  orator  was  reputed  one,  though  in  this  speech  he  protested  witli  charac- 
teristic humor  that  his  inebriety  was  not  habitual.  **  I  had  earned,"  he  said, 
**a  most  unenviable  notoriety  by  excesses,  which,  though  bad  enough,  did  not 
half  reach  the  reputation  they  won  for  me.  I  never  was  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard. I  was  one  of  your  spreeing  gentry.  My  sprees,  however,  began  to 
crowd  each  other,  and  my  best  friends  feared  that  they  would  soon  run  to- 
gether." Seeing  that  this  fear  was  but  too  fully  realised  in  his  subsequent 
lifiB,  the  following  passage — the  conclusion  of  the  speech  in  question — will  be 
read  with  a  melancholy  interest : 

sir,  I  would  not  exohaiifo  Uie  pbjilo«l  teiiMtioii*,  tbe  mere  mom  of  animal  being,  wbkte 
b^ngt  to  a  man  who  totally  rofhdnt  from  all  that  can  intozkato  hla  brain  or  derarge  lua  ner- 
▼out  •tmcttue—tbe  eladtioitT-  with  which  he  bounds  lh>m  hU  coooh  In  the  momlny— the  sweet  re- 
pose it  yields  him  at  night— the  Ibeling  with  which  he  drinlu  in,  through  his  dear  ^es,  thebeanty 
and  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  nature;  I  say,  sir,  I  would  not  excliange  my  conscious  being  as 
a  strictly  temperate  man— (he  sense  of  renoTated  youth— the  gbid  play  with  wlilch  my  pulses  now 
beat  hoalthftil  music— the  bounding  TiTacltj  with  which  the  lift  blood  connes  \U  exulting  way 
through  every  fibre  of  my  ftam»-the  oommnniou  high  which  my  henlthftil  ear  and  eye  now  hold 
irith  all  the  gorgeous  nnlTerse  of  Qod— the  spleudors  of  the  morning,  the  softness  of  tbe  CTcnlng 
aky— the  bloom,  the  beauty,  the  rerdure  of  earth,  the  music  of  the  air  and  the  waters— with  an 
the  grand  associations  of  external  nature  reopened  to  the  line  arennes  of  sense;  no,  sir,  though 
poverty  dogged  me— though  scorn  pointed  Its  slow  linger  at  me  as  I  passed— though  want  and 
destitution,  and  every  element  of  earthly  misery,  save  only  crime,  met  my  waking  eye  from  day 
(0  day ;  not  ftyr  the  brightest  and  the  noblest  wt-eath  that  ever  encircled  a  statesman's  brow— noc, 
if  some  angel  commissioned  by  heaven,  or  some  demon  rather  sent  fkesh  flnom  bell,  to  test  tlie  re- 
sisting strength  of  virioous  resolution,  should  tempt  me  back,  with  all  the  wealth  and  aU  the 
honors  which  a  world  can  bestow;  n^t  Ibr  all  thnt  time  and  all  that  earth  can  give,  would  I  cast 
from  me  this  precious  pledge  of  a  liberated  mind,  this  talisman  against  temptation,  and  plunge 
again  into  the  dangers  and  horrors  which  once  beset  my  path;  so  hdp  me  lieaven,  as  I  woukt 
spurn  beneath  my  very  Ibet  all  the  gifts  the  nnivene  oonld  offor,  and  live  and  die  as  1  am,^oor 
butM*fr. 

This  speech  made  a  noise  in  the  world  at  the  time,  but,  alas!  before  its 
echoes  had  died  away,  the  "pledge"  was  broken,  tlie  ••talisman''  cast  oft 
and  the  novitiate  teetotaller  onoe  more  floundering  amid  those  '*  dangers  and 
horrors  "  his  deliverance  from  which  he  had  so  fondly  deemed  hasting,  and 
had  so  rapturously  celebrated.  Doubtless  he  clung  resolutely  to  wluit  he  felt 
to  be  the  rock  of  his  salvation  but  the  waves  of  appetite,  laslied  by  the  winds 
of  sensibility,  overwhelmed  him,  and  swept  him  away.  To  revert  to  a  former 
figure,  he  swung  back  to  the  opposite  extreme,  therein  completing  one  of 

•  A  volume  of  Marshall's  speeches  and  writings,  edited  by  W.  L.  Barre,  was  pubMched  hi  IgBB 
by  Appl^nte  ft  Co.,  Cfaicinnati.    TO  tills  volume  I  am  hidebted  Ibr  many  of  tin  datas  and  i 
of  the  fliotssBiployed  In  the  preaent  sketch.  ^  t 
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tbose  wide  yibratioiis  of  which  his  life  was  priaoipally  mude  iip.  It  has  been 
freqoeutly  said,  I  am  awar^  that  Marshall's  dissipation  was  oocasicned  by  an 
terly  disappointment  in  lore;  but  this*  I  thinks  is  an  amiable  mistake.  The 
lady  in  the  case  was  his  first  cousin,  and  a  widow,  many  years  his  senior. 
She  prudently  declined  to  marry  him  on  account  of  the  great  disparity  in  their 
years.  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  any  man  of  sense  would  throw  himself  away 
merely  because  he  couldn't  marry  his  grandmother. 

Tom  Marsliall  left  Congress  in  a  great  huff  with  Mr.  Clay,  who,  it  appears, 
had  taken  oftence  at  some  of  Tom's  speeches  and  rotes,  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  party  lines  as  drawn  by  the  Whig  leader.  Insubordination  was  an 
offence  Mr.  Clay  never  overlooked.  To  aggravate  the  offence,  Tom  repeated 
it  when  he  got  home ;  so  that  Mr.  Clay  presently  found,  like  the  man  who 
sowed  good  seed,  that  an  enemy  had  been  sowing  tares  among  his  wheat. 
Less  patient  tlian  he  of  the  parable,  the  Whig  embodiment  determined  not  to 
let  both  grow  until  the  harvest,  but  to  gather  up  the  tares  forthwith.  One 
morning  accordiugly  he  stepped  into  the  office  of  the  I^exington  '*  Observer 
and  Reporter,"  and  lianding  a  short  notice,  written  in  his  own  peculiarly  neat 
hand,  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Wiokliffe,  the  editor,  requested  him  to  insert  it  in  the 
next  number  of  his  paper.  **'Certainly,  Mr.  Clay,''  replied  Mr.  Wickliffe. 
**  But  you  have  not  read  it,"  said  Mr.  Clay.  **Read  it;  perhaps  you  will  not 
approve  of  it."  Mr.  Wickliffe,  with  a  courteous  expression,  then  read  the 
notice,  which  he  saw  at  a  glance,  as  he  had  already  seen  in  the  eye  and  port 
of  its  author,  portended  mischief  to  tlie  knot  of  young  insubordinates  headed 
"by  Marshall.  Though  short,  it  was  very  significant,  idiporting  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  two  or  three  weeks  distant,  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the  people  at 
the  Court-house  in  Lexington  on  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  Whig 
party,  which  of  late  had  been  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  various  quarters. 
Such  was  tlie  import,  but  the  words  and  their  collocation  unmistakably  be- 
spoke the  hand  of  Mr.  Cbiy.  Wicldiffe  till  the  day  of  his  death  could  repeat 
the  notice  word  for  word.  It  duly  appeared  in  the  *'  Observer  and  Reporter." 
a  few  hours  after  which  Tom  Marshall  entered  the  offioe.  Mr.  Wickliffe's 
middle  name  was  Carmichael,  firom  which  his  fHends  nicknamed  him  Mike. 
*'  Mike,"  said  Tom,  with  that  tossing  of  the  head  which  betokened  him  very 
•ore  of  his  scent,  **  who  wrote  that  notice  at  the  head  of  your  columns  this 
mofningP"  *'Who  wrote  itP"  answered  Wickliffe  evasively;  •<  why,  it  ap- 
pears as  editorial."  **  I  know,"  rejoined  Tom,  *«  but  you  didn't  write  it  Tell 
me,  didn't  Mr.  CUy  write  that  himself?"  •'Well,"  said  Mr.  Wickliffe,  **ix> 
be  ftrank  with  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  he  did  "  <•  I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  Tom  with 
an  oath,  *'and  he  means  me!"  adding,  with  another  oath,  **and  I  intend  to 
answer  him."  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  put  the  whole  community  on 
Uie  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  grew  until  the  appointed  day,  which  saw 
the  fiower  of  the  population  of  the  blue-grass  region  assembled  in  and  around 
the  Lexington  Court-house,  to  witness  an  intellectual  combat  h  ratUranoe  h^ 
tween  the  imperious  leader  and  his  gifted  but  refractory  young  subaltern. 
Thie  public  interest  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  almost  painful.  Mr.  Clay  b*- 
gan  his  speech.  Tom  Marshall  was  present,  stationed  upright  in  a  remote 
window  slightly  back  of  the  line  of  Mr.  Clay's  position,  where  he  thoqght  Mr. 
Clay  woold  not  see  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  **Gr^t  Commoner? 
was  in  excellent  plight,  and  spoke  in  his  happiest  vein,  with  even  more  than 
his  Qsoal  iMad  of  magnetic  power,  enchaining  and  fitirly  electrifying  the  mul- 
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titode,  not  ezoeptin;?  Marshall  himself,  who,  drawn  by  OQwitUng  nympathy 
witli  the  speaker,  liad  leaned  forward  from  his  *'  uoigne  of  vautage  **  uctil  his 
tall  figure  stood  la  fall  view.  At  this  point  Mr.  Clay,  haviug  come  to  the 
sabjeot  of  the  cliqae  of  which  Marshall  was  chief,  closed  a  witheriag  sentence 
by  taraing  round  suddenly  upon  Tom,  and  hurling  his  look,  Toice,  and  gesture 
in  one  electric  missile  at  the  spell-bound  culprit^  who  shot  back  into  Uie  win- 
dow as  if  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  or  as  if  himself  discharged  from  tlie  can- 
non's mouth.  His  demoralization  was  complete.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  luuid 
a  tumult  of  applause,  upon  which  arose  everywhere  lond  shouts  of  **  Mar- 
sliall ! ''  ••  Marsliall !  '*  «*  Marshall ! "  But  Marshall  did  not  appear.  MurshtiU 
was  not  to  be  found.  His  followers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire,  leav* 
ing  Mr.  Clay  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field — a  movement  which  they 
executed,  we  may  be  sur^  with  ill-concealed  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  their 
recreant  champion.  The  next  morning  Tom  Maraliall,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, stolked  into  the  office  of  the  **  Observer  and  Reporter.'*  **  AVell,  Mike,** 
said  he,  **I  reckon  you  think  Mr.  Clay  made  a  great  speech  yesterday?** 
'< Tes,*' replied  Mr.  Wickliffe,  *«I  do.  Don*t  you?**  ''Not  so  great  as  he 
could  haVe  made,**  said  Tom  with  a  meaning  look.  **  If  /  Imd  spoken,  and 
had  rowelled  him  up  as  I  could  have  done,  and  he  liad  come  back  at  me  as 
he  would  have  done,  then  you  would  have  heard  a  great  speech.*'  '*  But  why 
didn't  you  speak,  Mr.  Marsliall?  **  asked  Wicklifi'e.     **  liecause,**  cried  Tom 

with  bitter  emphasis,  **  I  was  a coward  i    I  have  lost  Uie  opportunity 

of  my  life.  If  I  had  spoken,  I  should  have  been  certain  to  make  a  flue  speech 
anyhow,  and,  whether  I  got  the  best  of  it  or  not,  all  the  Democrats  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana  would  have  sworn  tliat  I  made  mince-meat  of  Mr.  Clay.**  This 
was  a  shrewd  view,  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  Marshall  beforehand,  but  it 
unfortunately  required  more  nerve  to  act  upon  it  than  he  happened  to  have  at 
the  pinch.  The  truth  is,  Tom  Marshall  always  felt  the  moral  mastery  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  almost  always  chafed  under  it,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  well-known 
estrangement  from  that  leader  of  men  was  at  bottom  probably  owing  as  much 
to  this  one  cause  as  to  all  other  causes  united.  It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  that 
genius  paid  to  character. 

Marshall  in  at  least  one  point  of  his  Congressional  career,  however,  gave 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Clay ;  for  he  cherished  and  expressed  as  great  a  contempt 
for  the  administraUon  of  Tyler  as  Mr.  Clay  himself  felt,  declaring  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  when  the  history  of  the  country  was  written  the  Tyler 
Administration  might  be  put  in  a  parenthesis,  which  he  defined  from  Lindley 
Murray  as  **  a  clause  of  a  sentence  enclosed  between  black  lines  or  brackets, 
which  should  be  pronounced  in  a  low  tone  of  voice*  and  might  be  left  oat  al- 
together without  injuring  the  sense.*'  For  this  sally  Mr.  Clay  might  well  (and 
probably  did)  forgive  much. 

Among  Tom  Marshall*s  checkered  experiences  at  this  period  was  a  duel 
with  James  Watson  Webb,  of  New  York.  On  the  ti*uil  of  Monroe  Edwards 
for  forgery  Marshall  defended  him.  The  defence  called  fortli  a  severe  criti- 
cism in  the  New  York  **  Courier  and  £nquirer,**  edited  by  Webb,  whom  Mar- 
shall challenged  for  the  offensive  article.  The  duel  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  of  New  York.  Webb  was  shot  below  the  knee  joint,  pro* 
voking  Marshall  to  cry  out  on  the  spot :  **  It  is  the  damnedest  lowest  act  of  my 
Bfe.**  Marshall  in  the  course  of  his  life  fought  two  other  duels.  One  with 
young  Rowan,  of  Kentucky,  who  challenged  him  for  words  spoken  against 
^wan*s  lather,  the  famed  Judge  Rowan,  with  the  evident  hitenition  of  calling 
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Ibrth  a  ohaHenge  from  the  l*tter.  Rowan  was  what  is  called  a  "  hip  shoi **; 
that  is,  be  raised  his  pistol  to  his  own  hip,  and  then  fired,  without  taking  aim, 
hot  with  almost  nnerring  precision.  Thb  method  gave  him  the  advantage  in 
time,  and  Marshall  fell  at  the  first  fire,  shot  through  the  thigh.  While  con- 
fined to  ills  room  by  tills  woond.  Miss  Louisa  BuUitt,  a  lady  widely  Icnown  ibr 
her  wit  and  beau^,  and  whom  he  had  long  but  vainly  courted,  called  with  a 
friend  to  see  him,  playfully  saying  as  she  entered  the  room,  **  Mr.  Marsliall, 
yon  have  at  last  got  what  you  hare  long  desired — a  bullet.^*  Marshairs  retort» 
more  witty  than  delicate,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  omitting.  The  manners  of 
forty  years  ago,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  were  a  little  broad  as  well  as  very 
high.  His  other  duel  was  with  James  S.  Jackson,  fouglit  while  both  were 
serving  in  the  Mexican  war.  An  old  grudge  at  home  having  sprung  up  into 
a  quarrel  in  the  enemy^s  country,  Jackson,  on  Marshall's  voluuteering  the 
avowal  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  liim  wheneyer  he  chose,  at  once  challenged 
Tom.  The  appointed  place  of  meeting  was  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
oould  be  reached  only  on  horseback.  Marshall  was  suffering  from  the  flux, 
and  had  frequently  to  dismount.  When  he  reached  Uie  ground  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  He  afterwanls  told  an  intimate  friend  tliat  he  hail  made  up 
his  mind  to  kill  Jackson,  and  had  balanced  himself  on  his  left  leg,  so  that, 
eren  if  Jackson  shot  him,  he  could  stand  long  enough  to  return  the  fire. 
Jackson  fired  first,  without  effect.  Marshall  then  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired,  Jackson  turning  his  breast  fully  to  him.  The  cap  was  true,  but  there 
was  no  explosion,  and  Jackson  stood  unhurt.  Marshall,  turning  to  his  sec- 
ond, who  was  also  his  lieutenant,  asked  wliat  that  meant.  The  second  replied 
that  the  ramrod  was  too  short,  and  he  had  not  rammed  the  ball  home.  **  Oh 
yes,*'  said  Marshall  sarcastically,  **  I  understand ;  you  are  my  lieutenant,  and, 
had  I  been  killed,  you  would  have  succeeded  me."  Colonel  Tom  Hawkins, 
Jackson's  second,  stepped  up,  took  the  pistol,  rammed  the  ball  home,  and 
handed  it  back,  offering  another  fire ;  but  by  this  time  Marshall  was  too  weak 
to  stand  any  longer.  The  event  was  fortunate  for  both.  Jackson,  as  gal- 
lant a  spurit  as  ever  breathed,  lived  to  join  the  Union  side  in  the  civil  war, 
rising  rapidly  to  the  position  of  Acting  Mi^or-General,  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  falling  at  the  head  of  Ills  division. 

Marshall,  among  his  other  adventures  in  Mexico,  had  a  difficult  with 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  which,  however,  never  ripened  into  a  duel,  each  seeking  to 
throw  the  onus  of  the  challenge  on  the  other,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  ciioice 
ef  weapons.  Clay  preferring  swords,  Marshall  pistols.  The  alfi»Ur  blew  over; 
though,  as  Marshall  was  one  day  walking  through  the  camp  armod  with  noth- 
ing but  a  small  dress-sword.  Clay  stepped  to  liis  tent  door  and  completely 
QOTered  him  with  a  pistol.  Tom  instantly  Uurued  hb  back,  and,  looking  over 
bis  shoulder  at  Clay,  said:  **  Shoot  mwmjft  Cash,  but  H's  got  to  be  a  clear  case 
of  murder.  Pm  not  going  to  give  you  a  chanoe  to  Msassinnts  me  as  you  did 
8am  Brown.*'  This  taunt  referred  to  a  deadly  alBpay  in  Kentucky  several 
years  before,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  ondesenrad.  Clay's  explanation  of 
this  tent  scene  was  that  Marshall  iiad  been  overheard  the  night  before  to 
threaten  him.  If  so,  Marshall's  language  could  have  pointed  to  nothing  worse 
than  a  fiiir  fight.  On  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  court-house  at  Lexington,  while 
Marshall  was  speaking.  Judge  Aaron  K.  Woolley  threatened  to  strike  him. 
With  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  Tom  observed,  "  Consider  the  blow  strui^ 
Mr.  Woolley,"  and  went  on  with  his  speech.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  lie 
sent  Woolley  a  challenge;  but  the  a£Eahr,  throu^  the  intervention  oC  fdeftdk 
was  amioftbly  acyosted.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Tom  Marshall's  Congressional  experience,  nnlike  that  of  many  of  his  South- 
ern colleagues,  left  in  liim,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  no  root  of  bitterness  toward 
New  England,  whose  people,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  defended  against  indis- 
criminate aspersion.  '*The  Yankee,"  he  once  said  in  substance  on  the  stump, 
•'  is  pot  a  ootoard,  tliough  he  won*t  fi^ht  as  we  do  on  a  mere  point  of  honor. 
He  is  too  matter-of-fact  for  that.  Call  him  a  liar^  and  he  will  tell  you  to  prove 
it  I  But  he  will  start  the  next  hour  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  North  Pole, 
and,  cheerfully  braving  death  in  ten  thousand  shapes  of  horror,  for  months  or 
years,  come  back  laden  witli  the  spoils  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Now,  lay 
your  hands  on  a  barrel  of  liis  ail,  and  see  whether  he  will  fight  or  not! "  I  give 
but  the  bare  conception  of  the  passage,  which  in  MarshalFs  hands  bristled  with 
every  object  of  terror  and  glittered  with  every  scene  of  awful  beaut}'  that  beset 
the  whale-fishery,  rivalling  in  pictorial  force  the  fine  description  of  Burke. 

In  1846  Tom  Marshall  ran  for  Congress  against  Gaprett  Davis,  by  whom 
he  was  beaten ;  Mr.  Davis  being  a  lealous  friend  of  Mr.  Ciay*s,  and  **  a  very 
reliable  man,*'  as  Mr.  Clay  himself  once  significantly  said  to  a  political  friend 
whom  he  suspected  of  personal  defection,  so  emphasizing  the  expression  as 
delicately  to  apprise  the  individual  that  *^  Old  Hal  '*  considered  him  anything 
but  <*  reliable."  Marshall,  having  separated  fVom  the  Whigs  on  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  voted  for  Polk,  was  kept  on  the  defensive 
throughout  the  canvass,  tlie  result  showing  that  the  people  did  not  hold  his 
defence  satisfactory.  Yet  all  acknowledged  tlie  superlative  force  and  bril- 
liancy  with  which  Jie  made  it.  He  never  afterwards  stood  for  Congress. 
The  next  year,  the  Mexican  war  having  broken  out,  Marshall  raised  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  of  which  lie  was  chosen  captain,  and  which  he  led  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  It  was  his  misfortune  not  to  liave  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
in  the  field  his  unquestioned  gallantry.  On  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Lexington,  where  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  was  then  settled  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  church,  having  lately  returned  from  f^  long  residence  in 
the  Middle  States,  in  which  he  had  achieved  renown  as  a  preacher  and  theo- 
logian. Breckenridge  and  Marshall,  besides  being  kinsmen,  had  been  school- 
boys  together,  under  the  tuition  of  Marsliall*s  father,  and  were  as  intimate  as 
men  of  such  different  habits  could  be.  For  several  years,  moreover,  they  had 
been  members  of  the  same  bar,  and  trod  together  the  same  patli  of  fame, 
which,  according  to  Marshall,  they  had  both  rather  suddenly  forsaken — **  Bob,* 
as  he  used  to  say  in  after  days,  '*  taking  to  the  Bible,  and  I  to  the  bottle ;  and 
the  world  says  I  have  stuck  to  my  text  a  good  deal  closer  than  he  has  to  his.** 
Tom  seems  never  to  have  been  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  vital  pieQr  of 
his  eminent  relative.  Dr.  Breckenridge  once  assailed  the  venerable  Robert 
Wickliffe  in  an  extremely  bitter  speech,  winding  up  substantially  as  follows: 
•<  And,  hoary-headed  slailderer  and  sinner  as  he  is,  may  the  Lord  forgive  him, 
M  I  shicerely  do  this  day.**  When  Tom  read  this,  he  said  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  Bullock,  who  married  Breckenridge^s  niece  :  **  Joe,  if  the  Lord  forgivee 
old  Bob  Wickliffe  as  Bob  Breckenridge  does,  won't  he  catdi  heU  !  **  But  this 
is  not  the  incident  I  would  recall. 

On  some  occasion  Marshall  heard  Dr.  Breckenridge  preach,  and  fiUling  in 
with  him  after  service,  accompanied  him  home.  •«  Why  don't  you  preach 
better?  **  said  Marshall.  '*!  do  preach  as  well  as  I  can,**  answered  Brecken- 
ridge. "  But  why  don't  yon  preach  as  the  Saviour  didP  **  continued  Marshall. 
«•  That's  hard  to  do,**  rejoined  Breckenridge.  «*  Preach  in  parables^**  said 
Marshall ;  "that  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  thing  to^dcK^tiufg^j^^way  oux 
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Loi^  set  forth  the  truth."  «*  Well,  Tom/'  said  Breokenridge,  '•  I  have  as  high 
an  opinion  of  yoor  talents  as  anybody  has;  and  I  set  a  higher  estimate  on  the 
extent  of  yonr  reading  and  information  than  most  persons  do.  I  defy  yon  to 
make  a  parable,  and  I  defy  yoa  to  find  one  in  all  literature  ^outside  of  the 
New  Testament.**  *'  Nonsense!  **  exclaimed  Marshall;  *«  I  can  make  lilty,  and 
I  can  find  a  hundred.'*  ••  Well,**  quietly  concluded  Breckenridgc,  ••  try  it,  and 
let  me  know.**  Shortly  afterwards  they  met  again.  **  Well,  Bob,**  said  Mar- 
shall, "  what  about  these  things — the  parables?  I  have  tried  my  best,  and 
I  can't  make  one;  I  have  looked  everywhere,  and  I  can't  find  one.  What 
does  it  all  meanP  I  give  it  up.**  "You  see,**  replied  Breckenndge,  •*  why  I 
don't  preach  in  parables,  as  our  Lord  did.  I  can't  do  that.**  Marshall  in  this 
case  rushed  in  where  doctors  of  divinity  fear  to  tread;  but  it  is  significant  of 
his  keen  power  of  analysis  that  he  explored  for  himself  the  depths  and  recesses 
of  a  subject  that  has  tasked  the  subtlety  of  the  ablest  theologians,  and,  dis- 
criminating the  parable  firom  the  allegory,  the  myth,  the  fable,  and  tlie  prov- 
erb, saw  the  differential  points  of  substance  and  of  form,  and  fell  back  a  wiser 
(If  not  a  better)  man.     Though  vanquished,  he  was  victor  still. 

Kentucky  in  1849  held  a  constitutional  convention,  for  a  seat  in  which 
Tom  Marshall  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  his  views  on  tbe  question  of 
slavery,  although  radically  hostile  to  those  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  not  being 
pro-slavery  enough  to  suit  his  constituency,  who,  in  common  with  tlio  Southern 
people  at  large,  were  naturally  disposed,  the  stronger  the  wind  of  anti-slavery 
blew,  the  more  closely  to  wrap  around  them  the  cloak  of  law,  and  the  more 
tightly  to  grasp  it.  When  the  constitution  fi*amed  by  this  convention  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  Marshall,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  principles  he  had 
avowed,  op|)osed  it-with  both  pen  and  tongue,  using  the  former  in  the  col- 
umns of  **  The  Old  Guard,**  a  campaign  paper  edited  by  himself.  His  articles 
io  this  paper  were  masterpieces  of  reasoning  and  research ;  but,  admirable  as 
they  were,  they  fell  below  liis  speeches  on  the  same  general  theme,  which 
were  of  surpassing  ability  and  splendor.  The  theme — relating  to  tlie  princi- 
ples of  free  government,  unmixed  with  questions  of  the  baser  sort — was  emi- 
nently adapted  to  call  forth  his  powers ;  and  nobly  did  his  powers  answer 
tlie  calL  He  spoke  on  this  theme  at  Louisville,  and  all  his  auditors,  fiiend 
and  foe  alike— -and  there  were  many  competent  judges  of  both  classes — declared 
the  speech  to  be  incomparable^the  finest  tliey  had  ever  heard.  In  this  cam- 
paign his  career  as  an  orator  culminated ;  and  the  culminating  point  wtis  cloud- 
oapped.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  he  gave  the  rein 
to  both,  outstripping  himself  in  endurance  as  well  as  in  eloquence.  His  phy- 
sical endurance  was  alwi^s  extraordinary,  it  having  been  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  in  some  of  his  canvasses  to  pass  his  days  in  speaking  and  his  nights 
in  carousing,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  stamina  of  his  body  equalled  tliat  of 
his  mind.  «*  In  an  exciting  canvass,"  he  would  say  in  his  latter  years,  **  about 
all  the  food  and  sleep  I  used  to  care  for  were  a  bath  and  a  clean  shirt."  In  a 
clean  shirt,  by  the  way,  Marshall  held  there  was  marvellous  virtue.  *'  No 
man  in  a  clean  shirt,"  he  was  wont  to  insist,  **  ever  did  a  mean  thing.  Cal- 
vin, I  contend,  was  in  soiled  lineii  when  he  murdered  Servetus.**  The  re- 
ftjBshing  effect  of  clean  linen  on  himself  proved  at  any  rate  the  exceeding  sen- 
sitiveness and  elasticity  of  his  constitution.  It  is  scarcely  too  ^eat  a  stretch 
to  say  that  he  could  speak  with  Cicero  and  endure  with  Catiline. 

Tom  Marshall  in  1851  again  represented  the  county  of  Woo<lford  in  tfie 
Legislature.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  I  happened  to  be  present  as  a 
spectator,  when  my  attention  was  especially  attracted  b]|^ig|^^  i  personag^e 
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witkin  the  bur  of  the  house.  These  were  Mr.  Cky,  venerable  in  yetun,  nni 
Umohed  by  the  sluulow  of  death,  at  the  entrance  of  whose  valley  he  already 
stood*  and  Tom  Marshall,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  stren^^  sober  elegantly 
dressed*  and  manifestly  eager  for  the  fray  of  debate.  Mr.  Clay  sat  muffled  hi 
an  easy  chair  by  tlie  stove,  graciously  reoeiving  tlie  members,  as,  one  ailer 
another  or  in  groups,  they  approached  to  salute  him.  But  Marshall  kepi 
aloof,  moving  everywhere,  in  tlie  restlessness  of  curbed  energy,  except  to  the 
shrine  at  which  all  others  were  paying  their  devotions.  Kemembering  the 
oflbnce  which  his  former  conduct  had  given  Mr.  Clay,  he  possibly  Uiought  it 
the  part  of  delicacy,  not  to  say  of  prudence,  to  withhojd  the  offer  of  a  homage 
that  might  prove  unacceptable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  approach  the 
lordly  old  statesman.  At  last  the  signal  for  organization  was  heard,  tlie  mem- 
bers toolc  theur  seats,  and  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  withdraw.  It  chanced  tliat  Mar- 
shairs  seat  Mras  next  tlie  passage  along  which  Mr.  Clay  must  pass  in  with- 
drawing,  so  that  an  encounter  of  some  sort  was  unavoidable.  Marshall,  at 
Mr.  Clay  slowly  approached,  awaited  the  event  with  evident  uneasinesSt 
greater  probably  than  he  would  liave  felt  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  bullets. 
The  suspense,  however,  was  brief.  Mr.  Clay,  when  his  eye  fell  on  Marshall, 
gracefully  accosted  him,  extending  his  hand,  which  Marshall,  rising  from  his 
seat--abashed  and  out  of  countenance,  looking  more  like  a  truant  schoolboy 
before^his  teacher  than  one  great  orator  in  the  presence  of  another— grasped 
with  every  mark  of  deep  but  embarrassed  respect,  remaining  standing  until 
Mr.  Clay,  at  the  end  of  a  short  colloquy  with  him,  bowed  and  passed  on. 
Tom  Marshall,  when  humorously  inclined,  was  accustomed  to  call  Mr.  Clay 
**  Old  Master,"  a  phrase  in  his  da^  fiuniliarly  but  reverently  applied  by  slavee 
to  their  aged  proprietor.  I  think  no  one  who  observed  Tom  in  this  interview 
could  doubt  that  tlie  appellation  had  to  himself  at  least  a  more  than  humorous 
signiOcance.  It  was  during  this  session  that  Marshall  wrote  his  famous  letter 
to  the  **  Louisville  Journal,"  in  the  course  of  whidi — defending  himself  from 
the  ohx&rge  of  having  said  or  implied  in  debate  that  Mr.  Clay  owed  some  por- 
tion  of  his  greatness  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  whom  Tom  was  then  supporting  in  i» 
heated  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate,  and  whose  interests  the  charge 
was  calculated  to  damage--he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay : 

Mr.  Cltj  did  flUI  In  IMS,  and  flmn  a  loltgr  hviglit;  but  spraag,  m  be  alwsje  ipiiiise,  Uka  tbs 
sntlqtie  wreitiar,  cbe  stioBger  for  bU  Ikll— more  twrible  on  Uie  rebound  Uian  be  wte  ere  tbakea 
lh>ni  bis  foot.  I  bare  ttodied  bis  lifo,  bis  speecbea,  bis  actions,  bis  ebaractir;  1  bare  licard  him 
at  Om  bar  and  in  Uie  senate;  I  bare  seen  him  in  lUs  eonteets  with  otfaer  men,  when  all  Uie  stormj^ 
passloas  of  bis  tempestooQf  aool  were  tabbed  by  disappointment  and  opposition  to  the  foamteg 
lage  of  tbe  ooean,  when  all  the  wbids  are  nnobained,  and  sweep  In  ftdl  career  oTcr  Uie  ftee  and 
bounding  boeom  of  tlie  deep.  Ue  owes  less  of  bis  commanding  InSuenoe  to  other  men  tiian  any 
great  leader  I  bare  erer  known,  or  of  whom  I  hare  erer  read.  He  consults  nobody,  be  leans  on 
aobody,  be  foars  nobody;  be  wears  nature^  patent  of  nobility  forerer  on  bis  brow;  he  stalks 
among  men  with  an  unanswarable  and  nerer-doubtlngalr  of  command;  his  sweephig  and  Im- 
perial pride,  his  indomitable  will,  bis  nnqoaillng  courage,  challenge  flmn  all  submission  or  cooi- 
bat.  With  bbn  there  can  be  no  neutrality.  Death,  Tribute,  or  the  Koran,  is  his  motto.  Great 
Id  speech,  great  hi  action,  bis  greatnees  is  aD  bis  own.  He  is  independent  alike  of  history  and  the 
•ehools;  be  knows  littleofeiOier,  and  despises  both.  Hisambitlon,hlssphit,  andhlse:oquenoeara 
•0  great,  aatoial,  and  enthtely  Ms  own.  If  be  U  like  anybody,  be  does  not  know  It.  Uebasnerer 
studied  models,  and  If  be  bad  Ms  pride  wouM  hare  rescued  blmftom  the  Ibult  of  Imiution.  He 
stands  among  men  in  towering  and  barbarto  grandeur;  in  all  the  hardihood  and  rudeness  of  per> 
fBcterighMdity;  faidependent  of  the  polish  and  beyond  Uie  reach  of  art.  His  rast  outline.  ai|l 
grand  but  wUd  and  undettned  proportkms,  liken  him  lo  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  lorn,  hi  soma 
conrulsion  of  nature,  flmn  a  mountain  side,  wbtch  any  cflbrt  of  the  chisel  would  only  disHgoie 
aq0  which  no  histrument  in  the  sculptor's  studh>  could  grasp  or  comprehend. 

Although  this  tribute  was  paid  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  it  undoubtedly  ez«> 
pcessed  Tom  Marshall's  real  ophiion  of  Mr.  Clay.    The  passage,  however.  It 
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•oaroely  a  ikir  •pecimen  of  MarskAll^s  power,  having  some  faint  atreaks  of  un- 
oonftdoufl  imitation,  into  wliioli  lie  wa«  rarely  betrayed,  and  eepeoially  some 
streaks  of  Phillips,  the  panegyrist  of  Napoleon,  whose  style  he  abhorred.  Bat 
St  answered  its  purpose.  With  tills  term  Tom  MarshalPs  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor olosed.  He  never  again  appeared  on  any  offichil  stage.  But  he  was  not 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  rostrum.  Into  every  Presidentud  caavass  that 
oeourred  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  eagerly  pressed  as  a  speak* 
er,  though  he  spoke  with  decreasing  interest  and  increasing  reluctance,  and 
therefore  with  lessening  eflfect.  Men  of  inferior  powers  but  superior  informa*- 
tion  not  uofrequently  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  discussion  of  tlie  com- 
paratively trivial  questions  of  the  hour.  Popular  speaking  on  questions  of  this 
kind  grew  distasteihl  to  him.  He  had  exhausted  its  charms.  He  had  sucked 
dry  the  orange  of  the  stump,  and  did  not  care  to  chow  the  rind.  Yet  his 
speeches  were  never  less  than  brilliant. 

Some  time  in  1868  Tom  Marshall  went  to  Louisville  and  delivered  a  series 
of  historical  speeches  which,  I  tidnk,  he  called  **  Discourses  on  the  Philosopliy 
of  History,**  although  if  a  philosof^cal  historian  had  sat  among  tlie  audience 
)ie  might  have  been  a  little  pussled  to  tell  where  the  philosopliy  came  in.  The 
speeches  in  reality  were  simply  racy  narrations  of  some  historical  events 
of  importance,  interspersed  with  graphic  and  eloquent  portraitures  of  the  per- 
sonages who  figured  in  them.  With  the  rtUionale  of  the  events  he  troubled 
himself  very  little.  The  performances  in  general,  I  own,  left  nothing  to  be 
complained  of  in  point  of  entertainment,  but,  as  Webster  said  of  Hayne's 
speech,  tliey  did  not  **  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrase  of  tlie 
manifest*'  A  discriminating  auditor  most  have  been  affected  somewhat  like 
the  critical  Frenchman  who,  witnessing  tlie  immortal  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  exclaimed:  **It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war.*' 
The  speeches  were  delivered  without  note  or  memorandum,  and  the  speaker 
seemed  not  unwilling  the  public  should  believe  that  they  were  delivered  also 
without  preparation,  it  having  been  one  of  Ids  many  weaknesses  to  pass  off 
even  his  most  deeply  studied  efforts  for  spontaneous  effusions.  He  sometimes 
earned  this  weakness,  or  was  carried  by  it,  to  ridiculous  lengths.  In  one  of 
these  addresses,  I  remember,  he  paused  at  a  point  thick«set  with  historical 
dates  and  data,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  struck  an  imposing  attitude 
of  recollection,  and,  smiting  his  forehead  with  his  open  palm,  coolly  remarked : 
**  It  is  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  I  have  seen  anything  on  this  subject, 
but  if  my  memory  (not  apt  to  prove  a  treacherous  one)  serves  me,  the  iacts 
are  these,"  Whereupon  he  proceeded  smoothly  to  detail  a  tissue  of  names 
and  figures  that  could  hardly  have  lain  a  decade  in  the  memory  of  Pico  de 
Mirandola,  or  Mezzofanti  himself.  Chancellor  I^ogim,  Marshall's  brother-in- 
law,  in  whose  lamily  he  was  then  a  guest,  afterwards  told  me  that  Tom  had 
sat  up  all  the  night  before  poring  over  the  authorities  on  this  very  subject. 
The  artifice  seems,  a  strange  one  for  a  man  of  hb  ability,  but^  singularly 
enough,  it  is  exactly  paralleled  by  one  related  of  the  celebrated  William  Pink- 
ney  *  of  Maryland.  The  expUnation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  vanity  of 
Plukney  and  Marshall  was  equal  to  their  talent,  an  equation  that  perhaps  will 
solve  many  questions  in  the  lives  of  other  master  minds  as  well. 

When  Marshall  had  got  as  fiur  as  his  third  or  fourth  discourse  in  this  series, 
he  fell  into  the  practice  of  coming  before  his  audiences  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion more  or  less  complete,  which  it  may  be  readily  imagined  excluded  firom 
Ilia  discourses  not  only  all  philosophy,  but  pretty  much  all  history;  insomooh 
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that  his  remarks— still  l^een  and  bright,  thoagh  not  coherent— were  mainly 
controlled  by  the  casual  incidents  of  the  assemblage,  between  which  his  mind 
passed  and  repassed  like  a  shining  shuttlecock  among  a  foi*est  of  rackets,  with- 
out ever  alighting  on  the  stated  theme.  It  was  as  if  Uie  planet  of  his  intellect 
had  exploded  into  shooting  stars.  The  audiences  were  at  first  amused,  but 
the  sense  of  amusement  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  disgust;  wliich,  seconded 
by  the  sharp  comments  of  tlie  press,  induced  Marshall  abruptly  to  suspend  his 
lectures  and  witlidraw  to  Lexington,  where,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a 
friend,  he  first  sobered  up  and  then  studied  up,  until  he  felt  equal  to  the  task 
of  redeeming  himself  with  the  Louisville  public,  when  (two  or  three  weeks 
having  elapsed)  he  returned,  resumed  his  lectures,  and  concluded  them  with 
the  applause  which  never  failed  to  attend  the  sober  exertion  of  his  powers. 
On  his  return  at  tiiis  time,  he  paid  me  the  compliment  to  visit  me  at  my 
rooms,  and  make  my  acquaintance,  to  show  me,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  tlial 
he  was  "a  gentleman  born  and  bred,^'  notwithstanding  the  ** outrageous  im- 
proprieties  "  which  he  owned  he  had  committed  on  the  platform,  and  with  Uia 
rebuke  of  which  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  *«  Journal "  I  was  supposed  to 
be  not  wholly  unconnected.  The  rebuke  had  been  severe,  but  perfectly  fair, 
and  furthermore  had  been  seasoned  witli  just  compliments  to  the  or.itor^s  re- 
served powera  and  accomplishments.  His  vanity  had  been  hurt,  but  his  pride 
had  been  saved,  and  he  was  apparently  content.  The  interview  at  all  events 
was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  on  the  strength 
of  various  evidences,  that  Mai-shall,  in  Uie  parlance  of  the  street,  never  went 
back  on  me — a  satisfaction  not  always  enjoyed  by  the  recipients  of  his  esteem. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  he  spoke  repeatedly  of  his  mother,  whose  mem- 
ory he  evidently  cherished  with  pride  and  the  utmost  filial  tenderness. 

Marshall  was  always  cynical  in  his  cups.  Liquor  seemed  to  curdle  his 
milk  of  human  kindness ;  and  his  best  friends  were  sure  to  get  the  sourest  part 
of  it.  Of  courae  he  now  and  then  got  as  good  as  he  gave.  Ranging  the 
streets  one  duy  half  tipsy,  he  met  his  old  friend  Dr.  Breckenridge,  who  had 
recently  published  an  elaborate  work  on  theology.  **  Well, 'said  Tom,  £a- 
miliarly  addressing  the  reverend  doctor,  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  reputed 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  captious  disposition,  **  I  have  read  your  book,  *  God  Ob- 
jectively Considered,*  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  no  objection  to  God!" 
**  As  one  of  His  vicegerents  on  eai*th,  I  can  tell  you  He  has  very  great  objeo- 
tion  to  you,'*  retorted  Breckenridge,  and  went  his  way. 

In  the  civil  war  Tom  Marshall  took  no  active  part,  his  sympathies  liaving 
been  divided,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  allegiance  remained  whole.  In- 
deed his  habits  of  intemperance,  now  confirmed,  both  indisposed  and  incapa- 
citated him  for  actively  participating  in  tlie  strife,  which,  besides,  offei'ed  no 
prize  that  could  stir  tlie  embers  of  his  ambition.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  deeply  affected  him.  He  was  now  an  old  roan,  broken  in  healtli,  im- 
paired in  energy,  bankrupt  in  hope.  The  war  swept  over  his  head  like  a  hur- 
ricane through  the  top  of  some  tottering  giant  of  the  forest.  The  end  was  not 
far.  His  career  had  alrearly  ended,  and  his  life  soon  followed  it.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1864,  leaving  a  wife — a  worthy  woman,  to  whom  be 
had  not  been  long  married — but  no  children  and  no  fortime.  He  indeed  cared 
nothing  for  money.  Its  acquisition  made  at  no  time  a  part  of  his  ambition. 
One  half  of  tlie  lot  in  which  he  exulted  at  the  close  of  his  temperance  speech 
abided  witli  him.  He  lived  and  died  **poor,**  though  not  *alwAys  **  sober.** 
He  left  to  posterity  nothing  only  the  warning  of  his  life  and  the  fading  memo* 
ry  of  his  genius.  r^ i 
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I  have  thus  outlined  the  career  of  this  richly  gifted  man,  setting  here  and 
there  witliin  the  outline  such  reminiscences  as  I  could  gatlier  at  one  grasp; 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  I  liave  produced  nothing  to  justify  liis  reputation  as  an 
orator.  If  so.  the  fault  is  not  his  or  mine.  I  have  said  tliai  the  \yonder-work- 
iag  part  of  all  onitory  must  needs  perish  in  the  delivery.  It  is  even  so.  The 
.oonceptiond  of  the  orator  transcend  speech,  completing  their  expression  in 
action,  wliich  can  be  felt»  but  not  reported. 

Nature  in  truth  had  denied  him  no  gift  essential  to  the  orator,  and  no  acci- 
dent serviceable  to  his  gifts.  Never  hiid  orator  a  fairer  physique  in  which  to 
wreak  himself  on  expression.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect, 
symmetrical,  and  lithe.  His  bearing  was  self-possessed  and  graceful,  his 
Toice  clear,  rotund,  and  penetrating,  and  his  enunciation  so  distinct  that  his 
words  all  came  forth  clean-cut  like  coin  fresh  from  the  die.  It  Hs  true,  liis 
gestures  were  sometimes  open  to  the  cliarge  of  extravagance,  and  his  wit  to 
that  of  buffoonery;  but  these  blemishes,  from  which  even  Cicero  was  not  en- 
tirely exempt,  were  carried  off  by  the  (.Tevailing  grace  and  power  of  his  man- 
ner. Though  a  highly  cultivated  man,  ho  was  a  natural  orator.  He  never 
seemed  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  when  he  was  on  his  legs.  In  speaking, 
whether  on  the  platform,  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar,  bis  mental  equilibrium 
and  his  mental  vitality  were  invincible.  Nothing  from  within  or  from  witli- 
out  could  disturb  the  one  or  dash  the  other.  Interruptions  of  all  soi-te  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  From  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  he 
was  master  of  the  situation,  the  whole  effort  being  stamped  witli  unity  and  in- 
stinct with  grace.  To  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  drama,  there  was  no 
break  in  the  action,  no  pause  in  the  acting.  Not  a  link  was  missing ;  not  a 
minute  lost.  He  would  tell  an  anecdote  while  he  was  looking  for  a  citation, 
and  throw  off  a  flash  of  wit  as  he  wiped  his  forehead.  Even  a  glass  of  water 
he  would  take  with  rhetorical  effect,  dexterously  weaving  the  act  into  the  tex« 
tare  of  his  speech,  or  carelessly  tossing  it  among  the  flowers  of  the  border. 
When  he  was  on  the  boards,  neither  the  stage  nor  the  audience  ever  waited. 
He  never  hesitated  for  a  thought  or  a  wofd;  yet  (siich  was  the  aptness  and 
weight  of  his  matter)  no  one  ever  thouglit  of  calling  him  fluent.  The  word, 
if  it  had  occurred,  would  have  seemed  absurdly  disparaging.  He  was  in  fact 
neither  flippant  nor  hurried.  His  movement  had  the  simple  but  resistless  im- 
petus springing  from  the  free  play  of  his  faculties.  His  style  was  racy  and  at 
the  same  time  lofty.  He  touched  notljing  that  he  did  not  elevate  »s  well  as 
assimilate.  He  made  everything  his  own,  and  transfigured  liiuiself.  I  have 
heard  many  of  the  great  orators  of  our  time  in  both  hemispheres,  but,  taking 
all  in  all,  I  have  never  heard  one  who  in  my  opinion  was  his  equal. 

Although  Marshall,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  made  a  slight  impression  on  his 
time,  he  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  oratory  of  his  time^particularly  the 
oratory  of  the  South  and  Westr  which  still  bezvrs  the  impress  of  his  manner, 
though  sometimes  (I  will  not  say  generally)  the  contortions  are  more  appar- 
ant  than  the  inspiration.  The  effect  might  put  one  in  mind  of  the  grotesque 
imitations  of  Moslem  architecture  in  those  parts  of  Germany  once  overrun  by 
the  Turk,  wherein  copies  of  the  airy  minarets  of  St.  Sophia  may  be  seen 
crowning  alike  the  stable  and  the  church.  But  the  altempt  to  imitate  Tom 
Marshall,  however  nnsuccessfhl,  deserves  not  to  be  mentioned  harshly.  The 
attempt  is  natural  enough;  and  so  is  the  failure.    He  was  inimitable. 

Paul  R.  Shipman. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**rKIXin>S  OF  AX  ILL  PASHIOM.** 

SCARCELY  two  montiw  liare  posMd  awny  since  we  last  tsw  Linley,  mid 
bow  nuuh  she  teeint  to  herself  to  Iiave  ]ei»nied«  iiiileMnied«  mid  doubled  im 
tbat  time!  Tbe  Roobfurds  bare  been  serenU  weeks  in  London,  and  linley 
has  been  to  Uie  opera  and  to  ever  so  man j  dinner  parties,  erenin)^  parties,  pri- 
rate  ooneerts,  and  fire  o^clook  teas;  slie  lias  learned  to  be  an  aooomplished 
hostess;  slie  has  taken  rarioas  rising  artists,  men  and  women,  nnder  lier  pat- 
ronage. Slie  lias  become  tolenUily  familiar  with  tlie  Row,  and  has  prown  al- 
most aoonstomed  to  tlie  fact  tli:it  Mr.  Rcichford  sometimes  rides  there  with 
Miss  Courcelles,  tlie  yoonj;  truly  now  being  tlie  happy  owner  of  a  beantifbl 
gray  horse,  which  we  may  pretiimie  was  suited  to  her  complexion,  and  wliieh 
Linley  ragnely  understood  t«>  be  a  present  fh>m  some  relative — perhaps  the 
Bishop,  or  some  kind,  nnnamed  friend.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Coiiroelles  are  at  pres> 
ent,  and  bare  been  for  some  sliort  time,  stsiying  with  tbe  Roclifords  as  risit* 
ors.  Mrs.  Couroolles  was  genenilly  kind  nnougli  to  accompany  IJnIey  to  the 
Row  in  R<>uliford*s  oarriii;^e;  RochfonI  preferred  riding,  so  did  Miss  Coar- 
oelles,  anil  Linley  did  ni»t  know  how  to  ride.  Mrs.  Conrcelles  was  now  alfec- 
tionate  as  well  .*is  p:ttronisiug  to  Linley,  for  slie  saw  tliat  the  boose  in  town 
would  be  very  convenient  to  Iter,  and  loojcing  carefully  into  the  futnre  she 
tlionglit  too  tliat  wliene\'%r  CynUii.-i  slicndd  come  to  be  married  Mrs.  Roclifords 
woubl  Imt  just  tlie  i>laoe  for  tlio  wed«liug  breakfilst.  Mrs.  Conrcelles,  there- 
fore, oonsidereil  liorself  as  |Niying  linley  In  ailvance  for  pos^ililo  favors,  by  in- 
tro<lu(;ing  linr  to  F»ndon  life  and  teobliiug  bet  what  to  do.  Linley  bore  the 
patronago  with  gre:it  giNNi  humor  l>ecause  li^  hnsband  seemed  to  find  sack 
ploiisure  in  tlie  society  of  tlie  mother  and  daa:ihter.  She  wondered  hnw  be 
could  c;ire  about  them,  tlie  elder  woman  was  so  vapid  and  tlie  yonnger  so 
sweetly  commonphioe.  But  it  was  certain  tliat  their  society  pleased  him,  and 
Linley  therefore  put  up  wltli  it,  consoling  herself,  perhaps  ratlier  sliabbily,  by 
miuiickiii;^  tlie  motlier  and  the  daughter  to  herself,  and  for  her  own  amase*- 
ment,  when  slie  was  alone. 

Ali>neP  Wlien  was  she  not  alone  P  The  tmth  bad  not  yet  fully  revealed 
itself  to  her,  but  it  was  lieginuing  to  reveal  itself— >tli^  tmtli  tliat  no  soul  in  all 
the  land  could  be  more  lonely  than  hers.  Rochford  was  always  kind,  he  was 
sometimes  even  caressin*^,  but  her  companionship  was  "not  necessary  to  him 
any  longer— 4iad  never,  in  her  sense,  been  necessary  to  1dm  at  all.  Slie  had 
beta  a  mix«t  fortunate  woman  as  tlie  world  goes  Every  outsider  would  have 
considered  her  marriage  and  her  life  tlins  U^  sin^larly  happy.  It  never  oc- 
cnrrwd  to  Mrs.  RochfonI  even  to  suspect  that  tlielr  marriage  was  not  happy, 
and  Linley  was  always  tryin^r  to  |>er8ii:Mle  herself  timt  notliing  could  be  better, 
and  tli.it  if  her  life  was  not  previjMsly  wluit  slie  had  dreamed  of,  it  was  only  be- 
cause of  tlie  iusurmoontable  dlilbrenee  between  reality  and  dream.    If  this 
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WMBotwluit  iha  had  wished  for,  tills,  the  aMaradhaneVoTar  and  over  agafai» 
was  wliat  she  oaght  to  have  wished  for.  The  sdieme  of  tiie  world,  sh* 
resolutely  told  herself,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  unmarried  girls  will  ha^e 
Ibolitfh  notions  of  lile.  In  the  mean  time  she  did  her  best  to  fill  up  every 
poesible  bliuik  by  endeaToring  to  serve  people,  by  doing  a  little  patronage 
wliioii  brought  her  agreeable  oomplimonts,  by  observing  that  she  looked 
pretty  and  that  people  thought  her  so,  and  by  allowing  a  litUe  talent  for  sar^ 
oasm  to  develop  itself.  Ko  one  who  has  not  tried  that  balm  of  hurt  minds, 
ean  tell  how  much  the  Christian  spirit  may  be  oooasionally  relieved  by  asar- 
easm. 

Booho  Vtilentine  oaroe  to  the  house  often,  but  irregularly.  He  seldom 
diaeil  tliore  at  present;  he  made  no  secret  of  tlie  fact  that  tlie  company  of  the 
Gonrcelles  ladies  bored  hiui,  and  it  was  certain  that  tliese  ladies  did  m>t  much 
eare  about  him.  Therefore  he  droppod  in  at  odd  hours,  generally  rather  late 
at  night,  when  he  oould  sit  alone  with  Bochfoni  and  smoke  and  talk.  He  Went 
e«it  a  giKHl  deal,  however,  having  nothing  of  the  recluse  about  him,  and  Lin- 
ley  met  hhu  to  speak  to  rather  more  often  at  other  people's  lionses  tlian  iu  lier 
own.  Boohford  was  pleased  that  his  wife  should  be  admired  and  invited  out» 
and  he  sent  her  everywhere,  generally  in  company  wicli  the  Courcelles,>and 
not  often  going  with  her  unless  to  a  particularly  agreeable  and  small  dinner 
party.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  society  which  Bochford  drew  to  his  own 
house  was  not  of  thto  best  form.  He  liked  people  oitlier  to  amuse  him  or  to 
aduiuro  him ;  the  best  society  would  do  neither.  Men  wlio  llaUy  i*cmtradloted 
him  at  every  turn,  like  Tuxham,  amused  him ;  women  who  put  Uiemselvea, 
figunitiroly.  under  his  feet^  lilce  the  Couroelles,  mother  ami  tlangliter,  pleased 
him.  He  liked  to  feel  himself  a  patron,  and  he  liad  that  sort  of  pride—tn  Itsell 
only  XI  lack  of  independence  in  a  new  form :  homage  to  social  rank  turned  the 
otlier  way— wliioh  makes  some  people  dislike  to  be  in  the  company  of  men  who 
stand  higher  in  society  than  themselves. 

**  I  like  Julius  C«sar*s  idea,^  he  said  once  to  Valenline  as  they  were  talk- 
ing over  this  very  subject,  **when  he  said  he  would  rather  be  the  first  *man  in 
a  little  village  than  the  second  man  in  Boftae.** 

**A11  nonsense!**  Valentine-  replied  politely.  '<The  mighty  Julius 
knew  i>erfeclly  well  he  was  geing  ^  be  tiie  first  man  in  Borne.  If  he 
batln't  known  it,  he  wouldn't  have  made  tiie  renisl'kT  Wliy  didn't  he  go  and 
settle  down  in  the  vUlageF  He  might  have  been  first  mair  there  whenever 
be  likeil." 

Anylu)W  Bochford's  dinner  table  usually  entertained  men  and  women 
who  looked  up  to  Bochford.  Into  general  society  he  sent  his  wife  far 
more  ofto9  tlian  he  "went  himself.  He  <k>.uld  not  Mdm  standing  on  crowded 
staircases.  He  liked  to  be  let  alone  when  it  suited  him,  but  disliked  to  be 
#verlookod. 

Tlie  Boclifords  lived  in  one  of  the  older  squares  of  LsMion.  It  was  a 
square  now,  in  fapt,  grosring  to  be  a  little  old-iashioned.  It  has  fhmous  mem- 
ories attaching  to  it.  Almost  every  house  has  its  fiunily  history.  Nothing 
was  new  there.  The  iron  e^nguisliers,  by  means  of  which  the  footmen  used 
to  put  out  tlieir  biasing  flarobeauz.  still  ornamentetl  the  lamp  railings  in  ft*ont 
of  tiie  doors.  Great  statesmen,  great  scholars,  soldiers.  Judges,  admirals  had 
lived  there.  The  air  must  still,  one  would  tliink,  have  been  perfiimed  by  the 
lingering  savor  of  the  brilUaat  tilings  which  had  been  said  rcrand  the  dhiner  ta- 
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bles  of  that  square,  by  the  wits  of  two  centaries.  The  battlements  that  at 
present  ^mly  adorn  one  or  two  of  the  houses,  tell  of  noble  families  which 
kept  tUeir  abode  there  since  the  trees  first  grew  in  the  central  gardens.  Fash- 
ion,  as  wo  have  said,  was  leaving  the  place  of  late  years,  and  seeking  tlie 
brighter  spots  of  Belgravia,  and  Miiyfair,  and  the  new  South  Kensington  re- 
gions. But  dignity  and  respectability  had  never  quitted  it.  No  name  of  so- 
licitors, in  huge  brass  plates,  told  that  mere  business  was  invading  its  door- 
steps. Mr.  Bochford^s  house  had  large,  solid  rooms,  some  with  painted  ceil- 
ings and  great  stone  staircases,  and  it  might  indeed  have  been  a  grim  man- 
sion enough  but  for  the  appearance  of  soft  luxurious  ease  with  wliich  Roch- 
ford^s  tastes  liad  contrived  to  overspread  its  spaces.  Linley^s  little  boudoir 
was  in  especial  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste  and  briglitness,  and  when  she  saw 
herself  there,  :md  rememl>ered  her  small,  cold,  a<id  carpetless  room  that  looked 
upon  the  Rhine,  she  felt  sometimes  much  surprised,  and  thought  she  surely 
must  be  very  happy. 

The  Platts  had  lately  taken  a  house  in  the  same  square.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  house  Uiore  was  obtainable  about  as  often  on  an  average  as  the  aloe* 
tree  blooms,  but  v.ioancies  now  happened  more  often,  and  the  Platts  made  a 
settlement  tliere.  A  wonderful  thing  had  lately  occurred  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Platts.  Every  London  season  probably  has  its  hero  and  its  wonder,  and 
Mr.  Piatt  was  the  hero  of  this  season.  He  had  succeeded  in  breathing  quite  % 
new  philanthropic  vein.  He  had  taken  up  the  sufferings  of  a  particular  class 
of  workers,  with  whom  in  his  own  working  days  be  had  chiefly  associated ;  be 
had  spent  birge  sums  of  money  in  the  cause,  and  had  made  simple,  strong 
speeches,  full  of  mistakes  in  grammar  and  terrible  mispronunciation,  but  brim- 
ming over  with  zeal,  kindness,  and  energy.  He  often  drew  the  tears  into  his 
own  eyes,  and  always  into  those  of  his  wife,  as  he  spoke ;  and  at  last  there  was 
a  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  two  peers,  three  bishops,  and  several 
members  of  Parliament  on  the  platform ;  and  Piatt,  waxing  autobiographical  in 
the  earnestness  of  his  speech,  described  the  liardships  of  his  boyhood  as  » 
worker,  and  told  how  his  wife,  a  little  girl  of  eight,  had  had  to  be  at  her  place 
every  morning  at  six,  when  the  factory  bell  rang;  and  finally  decUring  that 
since  Providence  had  blessed  his  basket  and  his  store,  his  wife  and  he  meant 
wiUi  God's  help  to  try  to  do  some  good  for  their  former  brothers  and  sisters, 
he  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  One  of  the  bisliops  actually  shed  tears,  and 
many  a  laced  pockethandkerchief,  marked  with  a  coronet,  became  a  mere  rag 
for  honest  sympathetic  moisture.  The  Platts  were  famous  next  day.  Their 
past  poveity  and  their  present  wealth  were  alike  fascinating.  They  had  not 
sought  the  great  world.  It  found  them  out  and  came  to  them.  It  fell  in  love 
with  their  benevolence  and  their  eccentric,  uncouth  virtues.  Even  a  Loudon 
season  has  its  bursts  of  generous  emotion. 

So  Mr.  Piatt  was  on  every  platform,  and  was  crushed  with  his  honeet 
wife  into  the  corner  of  every  di*awing-room.  Bochford  at  first  was  rather 
amused  by  all  this,  but  at  lengtii  he  grew  vexed,  in  what  seemed  to  his 
wife  a  very  unreasonable  manner.  When  kindly  Mrs.  Piatt  expressed  » 
good-natured  wish  to  take  Unley  with  her  to  the  houses  pf  various  countesses 
and  duchesses,  and  declared  that  her  pretty  face  and  her  sweet  ways  would 
make  her  a  fiivorite  anywhere,  Rochford  became  uncontrollable  in  bis  im- 
patience. 

**  Linley,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  her  one  morning,  *'  I  do  wish  yon  wouldnH 
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eDoonra^  that  TiilgBr  wommi.  These  people  are  now  quite  beyond  bearing, 
nieir  beads  have  been  tamed  since  some  silly  old  dowagers  have  taken  them 
np." 

**  The  Flatts  P  Those  dear,  kind  people  P  Dear  Louis,  you  are  quite  wrong. 
That  darling  old  woman  is  all  goodness  and  kindness;  and  I  protest  she 
doesn't  seem  spoiled  a  bit.    I  almost  love  them ;  I  am  pretty  sure  I  love  her." 

*'  Their  ways  are  insufferable  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  people  can  endure 
such  Tulgarity.** 

**  But  don't  youtliink,  Louis,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  originality  about  them 
bothP  There  is  a  queer  vein  of  half-poetic  common  sense  in  liim.  He  says 
such  shrewd,  quaint  things  sometimes;  he  often  makes  me  think  I  am  reading 
Banyan.'* 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  companionship  of  that  kind.*^ 

'*  But,  dear,  you  used  to  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flatt.** 

"  Well,  Linley,  I  used  to  endure  them.  Down  in  tiie  country  their  rery 
▼ulgarity  was  a  sort  of  entertainment  Here  it's  different.  Besides  they  knew 
their  place  there,  and  kept  it.    Here  they  don't" 

**  Louis,  I  don't  think  you  do  them  justice;  but  you  don't  want  me  to  gire 
them  upP  " 

**  I  wouldn't  encourage  that  woman.  What  do  you  want  of  her  P  How  can 
you  endure  her  talkP  " 

**  Ah  me,"  said  Linley  with,  half  a  sigh,  "  she  always  talks  of  trying  to  do 
good  for  somebody  or  something;  and  her  ways  and  bis  ways  are  like  some 
honest  breeze  from  a  pure  and  pleasant  country-side.  If  you  only  knew  how 
much  more  difficult  I  find  it  to  get  on  with  Mrs.  CourceUes,  you  would  pity 
me,  Louis  dear." 

"Mrs.  Couroelles  is  a  lady,  Linley." 

"Is  sheP  I  am  sorry— at  least  I  don't  mean  that,  I  am  neither  glad  nor 
sorry;  I  dont  care.  She  may  be  called  good  society  in  Goethe's  sense— isn*t 
it  Goethe  P — ^for  nobody  could  possibly  get  the  making  of  an  epigram  out  of 
her." 

"  Well,"  replied  Rochford  with  a  smile,  '*I  don't  say  that  Mrs.  Couroelles 
is  rery  brilliant,  Linley,  but  she  is  a  woman  of  education  and  can  talk  like  a 
kdy.'* 

**  Is  that  all  one  needs,  Louis  P  I  could  dothat  if  I  tried ;  I  could  talk  like 
Mrs.  Couroelles— just  listen."  And  our  saucy  heroine  gare  a  capital  little  bit 
of  imitation. 

Boohford  started.  His  face  grew  florid  with  emotion  of  some  kind.  Lin- 
ley could  not  understand  what  was  wrong  until  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Couroelles 
had  actually  entered  the  room. 

Mrs.  CourceUes  heard  enough  to  understand  thoroughly  the  kind  of  amuse- 
ment in  which  Unley  was  indulging  herself.  She  turned  pale  with  anger,  and 
her  thin  lips  became  livid  and  bloodless  for  a  moment  But  dull  and  vapid 
at  she  seemed  to  Linley,  she  was  a  remarkably  clever  woman  where  her  own 
interests  were  concerned,  and  it  would  not  by  any  means  suit  her  to  quarrel 
with  the  mistress  of  the  comfortable  house  where  she  and  her  daughter  were 
so  well  received.  So  she  laid  up  the  injury,  and  it  remained,  like  haughty 
Juno's,  reposed  in  the  depths  of  her  breast.  She  would  pay  it  off  some  time, 
•he  thought  when  Cynthia  was  married  or  safe  on  the  way  to  marriage, 
and  she  could  do  withoat  the  Boohfords  and  their  hoose.  Then  she  hoped 
20 
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lo  be  able  (o  miike  LInley  atone  for  her  insolence.  But  now  she  only  ad- 
▼anced  benignly,  hiring  banished  all  the  evidence  of  anger  from  her  thin 
fiice,  and  said : 

**  Yon  dear,  droll,  clever  creatare!  Now  do  tell  me  what  i$  thatP  Whom 
are  yon  imitating  nowF  What  odd  person?  I  am  sure  it^s  yery  clever,  but  I 
am  so  dnll  at  recognising.** 

"I  don't  think  you  know  the  person,  Mrs.  Conrcelles,'* said  Rochford.  quite 
deceived,  and  sheltering  himself  under  the  reserved  conviction  that  the  lady 
(uiew  as  little  of  her  own  identity  as  most  of  us  do. 

"Nop  I  am  sorry,  for  I  should  like  to  enjoy  it  But  isn*t  it  very  wrong 
of  you,  Mrs.  Rochford  P  To  be  so  wicked  and  satirical,  I  meanP  I  fear,  Mr. 
Rochford,  you  are  spoiling  your  charming  young  wife.** 

'*It  is  wrong  to  do,  Mrs.  Courcelles,*'  Ldnley  said  fVankly,  '*  and  I  am  pen- 
itent and  ashamed  of  myself.  Til  not  do  it  any  more;  and  my  only  consola- 
tion is  that  it  was  very  badly  done,  and  that  nobody  could  know  who  was 
meant'* 

••  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rochford,  don*t  take  it  in  that  serious  light!  Why 
shouldn't  you  be  clever  and  satiricalP  Only  very  silly  persons  could  be  of- 
fended— and  then  tliey  needn't  know.  I  am  not  afraid,  dear;  for  I  know  you 
are  too  kind-hearted  and  good-natured  to  turn  your /tisiMis  into  ridicule." 

Linley  cast  a  glance  of  ruefhl  and  comical  penitence  at  Rochford.  But  her 
husband  was  too  much  vexed  to  see  any  fun  in  anything  at  present 

The  sweet  and  placid  Cynthia  was  in  her  dressing-room  that  same  evening 
preparing  for  dinner  when  Mrs.  Courcelles  came  in,  and  Cynthia  knew  at 
once  from  her  mother's  appearance  that  sometliing  had  gone  wrong.  Some 
hours  and  a  drive  in  the  park  had  intervened  since  the  little  scone  just  de- 
scribed, and  Mrs.  Courcelles,  having  kept  in  her  anger  so  long,  felt  it  urgent  to 
let  some  of  it  out  at  last.  She  sat  down  at  first  without  spealdng,  and  began 
turning  round  and  round  with  nervous,  quivering  thin  fingers  a  water-glass 
that  stood  on  the  table.    Cynthia  waited  composedly. 

•«  Do  yon  know,  Cynthia,"  the  elder  lady  broke  out  at  last,  '*  that  madam 
below  has  chosen  to  take  you  and  me  for  her  laughing-stocks  P  Wc,  if  you 
please,  are  the  subjects  of  her  ridicule!  I  heard  her  imitating  me — Me!  I 
heard  her— I  came  in  and  caught  her  in  the  act!  Doing  an  imitation  of  Ms — 
as  if  I  were  some  ridiculous  person ! " 

<•  But,  mamma,  what  does  it  matter  P    J  don't  care." 

"  You  are  so  insensible,  Cyntliia!  Besides,  you  didn^t  hear  it;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  wouldn  t  care  how  people  laughed  at  your  mother.  But  you  may  be 
sure  she  turns  you  into  ridicule  just  as  much." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  I  don't  care  at  all ;  I  don't  indeed,"  the  complacent  Cynthia 
repeated.    "  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  mind  such  things ! " 

"  And  Rochford  encouraging  her  to  turn  you  into  ridicule  P  " 

Cynthia  did  color  and  wince  at  this  for  an  instant;  but  she  soon  recovered 
her  serene  self-conceit. 

«*I  am  sure  Mr.  Rochford  never  encourages  that  sort  of  thing."  slie  said. 
**  More  likely  she  does  it  to  annoy  him,  mamma,  because  slie  thinks— beoaose 
she  fancies  he  doesn't  like  it"  And  Miss  Cynthia  gUinced  at  the  looking- 
i^ass. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  had  considerable  respect  for  her  daughter's  sound  selfish 
sense,  and  began  to  think  that  this  was  a  very  likely  explanation  of  the  mattar. 
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The  more  she  remerahered  Rochford^s  flashed  and  an^pry  look,  the  more  and 
more  probable  it  seemed.  Her  own  self-oonceit  was  a  good  deal  relieyed,  and 
she  felt  glad  to  think  that  she  ha&d  perhaps  found  a  way  of  wonnding  Linley 
now  and  then,  in  the  way  that  hmts  every  woman  most  She  thought  with 
exceeding  szitisfaiction  that  if  she  had  made  Linley  laugh  in  secret,  she  would 
also  make  her  cry  in  secret;  the  picture  of  Linley  passing  a  sleepless  night  in 
tears  restored  her  equanimity. 

"  I  wonder  who  she  was,  Cynthia?  I  think  she  must  have  been  an  actress 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Where  did  Rochford  pick  her  up—at  Baden-Baden 
was  it?" 

'*Oh  no,  mamma;  at  Bonn.    She  was  teaching  in  a  school.^* 

"Teciching  in  a  fiddlestick,  dear!  They  all  say  that.  Teachers  or  the 
daughters  of  curates — all  that  sort  of  thing.  People  don^t  learn  to  do  ventril- 
oquism and  acting  and  comedy  and  that  at  boarding-schools  in  Bonn.  Depend 
npon  it,  she  was  an  actress,  or  a  dancer,  or  a  singer,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    r/Z  find  out." 

**  But.  mamma,  I  don^t  see  how  it  concerns  us  what  she  was.** 

'*  Not  now  perhaps ;  but  we  ought  to  know.  I  dare  say  poor  Rochford  it 
sorry  enough  already  that  he  ever  married  her.** 

*'  Tes,  I  think  he  is  sorry,  *  Cyntliia  said  in  a  tone  of  placid  conviction. 

*'  He  hasn't  said  so — he  hasn*t  told  you  so,  Cynthia?  He  ha8n*t  talked 
in  that  cort  of  way  ?  **  Mrs.  Courcelles  spoke  in  sudden  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension. She  was  tlie  properest  of  women,  and  she  knew  that  she  couldn*t 
allow  her  daughter  to  remain  another  day  in  the  house  if  Mr.  Rochford  had 
let  &11  tlie  faintest  hint  of  the  kind. 

'*  Mammal  of  course  he  hasn*t  How  can  you  ask  such  nonsensical  ques- 
tions? Yon  know  Mr.  Rochford  wouldn't  say  a  word  of  such  a  thing  to  any- 
body— and  above  all  to  me,'*  Cynthia  added  with  the  fzdntest  possible  touch 
of  sentiment  in  her  tone. 

*'  No,  dear,  of  course  not!**  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  again  quite  satisfied  and 
relieved.  It  is  perha^is  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Couroelles's  designs  for  her 
daughter  were  wholly  in  tlie  house.  She  wanted  a  nest  occasionally  in  Jx>n- 
don  for  Cynthia  and  herself;  a  place  where  Cynthia  might  perhaps  meet 
young  men  who  hod  money  and  have  hor  wedding  breakfast.  She  knew  that 
her  daughter  could  have  no  otlier  thought  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
either  of  these  women  doing  or  even  feeling  tempted  to  do  anything  im- 
proper. One  might  as  well  tliink  of  the  fair  Cyntliia  deliberately  coming 
down  to  dinner  in  her  stays  and  flannel  petticoat  No  idea  of  the  kind  could 
possibly  find  a  place  in  tlie  breasts  of  these  respectable  women.  They 
marched  with  tlio  highest  conventional  morality  of  their  time  in  the  West 
End  of  Jjondon.  Hiul  tliey  been  attached  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  they 
would  probably  have  instinctively  conformed  to  tlie  ways  of  polite  society 
there;  but  having  hail  the  advantage  of  being  born  in  an  ominently  respect- 
able age,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  anything  bat  respectable. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  liod  been  much  puzzled  about  Linley*8  past  history.  Lin- 
ley had  told  her  so  frankly  abont  her  aunts,  and  their  school,  and  her  having 
taught  there,  tliat  Mrs.  Courcelles  knew  at  once  thai  story  could  not  be  true. 
Of  course,  as  she  cleverly  reasoned,  every  person  whose  history  is  at  all  donbt- 
ftil  is  sure  to  try  to  make  herself  out  better  tlian  she  is ;  and  if  this  young 
WiHnan  says  she  was  a  teacher  in  a  school,  it  is  clear  she  could  not  have  been 
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anythiu^  half  so  good  as  a  teacher  in  a  school.  Mrs.  Gonroelles  was  a  keen 
woman*  great  at  little  bits  of  eyidence  and  putting  this  and  that  together,  and 
thus  triuuii^antly  making  out  a  case.  She  happened  to  find  out  that  Mrs. 
Rochford  could  make  cakes  and  pie-crust,  and  for  a  while  she  was  satisfied 
that  Linley  must  have  been  a  pastry-cook's  apprentice.  This  idea  took  pos- 
session of  her  for  a  while  like  a  faith,  and  she  even  devised  a  subtle  scheme 
for  its  yerification.  She  persuaded  Linley  to  go  with  her  to  the  opera  bouffe 
of  '*  Geneyi^ye  de  Brabant,"  and  when  Drogan,  the  enamored  pastry-cook, 
oame  on,  she  her  eyes  did  riyet  on  Linley^s  face,  expectant  of  some  tell-tale 
blush  or  confession.  But  Linley  looked  so  innocent,  so  wholly  unconscioua 
of  guilt  or  shame,  that  Mrs.  Courcelles,  not  belieying  that  the  uttermost  bronze 
of  hypocrisy  could  yet  have  mailed  the  cheek  of  one  so  young,  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  pastry-cook  theory.  She  was  now  convinced  that  Mrs.  Bochford 
had  been  an  actress— or  perliaps  a  bfillot-girl ;  and  when  she  saw  linley 
waltz  very  gracefully  at  a  ball,  Mrs.  Courcelles  whispered  in  the  ear  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  leaning  on  her  partner^s  arm  and  resting  with  gracefully 
panting  bosom : 

'*  Did  you  observe  her,  Cynthia?  Wasn^t  I  right P  I  felt  inclined  to  throw 
her  a  bouquet!    How  she  must  have  missed  the  footlights! " 

To  which  Cynthia  only  answered : 

'•Oh,  mamma!'* 

Mamma  passed  on  with  a  triumphant  smile,  feeling  sure  she  had  made  a 
great  hit.    She  found  occasion  to  say  to  many  persons  tliat  night : 

•*Is  not  Mrs.  Rochford  very  pretty?  Don^t  you  know  Mrs.  Rochford? 
There  she  is— passing  us  now — in  violet.  She  can  waltz  and  amuse  her  part- 
ner at  the  same  time;  so  clever  and  so  satirioal!  People  are  quite  afraid  of 
her,  but  J  like  her." 

"  She  seems  much  younger  than  her  husband,"  a  lady  observed,  to  whom, 
among  others,  this  speech  was  made.  •'  Mr.  Rochford  is  a  handsome  man,  I 
think;  but  he  must  be  twice  her  age." 

"Quite  that;  but  she^s  so  very  clever — she  must  have  been  a  very  preco- 
cious girl — the  difference  of  age  really  doesn't  seem  so  much.  Slie  is  very 
clever.  It  was  a  very  sudden  match— made  at  Baden-Baden  or  somewhere^ 
one  of  those  odd  places  abroad." 

••  Indeed?    What  family  does  Mrs.  Bochford  belong  to?  " 

•*Oh,  really,  I  don't  know  at  all.  I  don't  even  know  her  nuuden  name* 
One  doesn't  ask,  you  know,  if  one  isn't  told." 

•*  But  you  know  them  so  well,  Mrs.  Courcelles! " 

•*  Louis  Rochford — oh  yes,  as  if  he  were  my  nephew— or  my  brother.  Bat 
Mi*s.  Rochford,  no— not  until  I  knew  her  as  Mra.  Rocliford.  I  didn't  even 
know  that  he  was  going  to  be  married.  I  knew — that  is,  I  fancied— tliat  he  was 
disappointed  in  another  quarter,  you  know-— or  annoyed  or  sometliing — and 
then  he  went  abroad,  and  he  brought  back  this  young  woman  as  liis  wife.  Ha 
9eems  very  fond  of  her;  but  then  he  loves  to  be  amused;  and  she's  so  clever 
and  satirical,  and  does  such  wonderful  imitations  of  odd  persons,  that  she 
would  keep  any  company  alive.  She  ought  to  have  been  an  actress,  I  some- 
times say  to  her." 

The  lady  to  whom  all  this  was  spoken  determined  that  she  at  least  would 
have  nothing  to  do  witli  such  a  person  as  that  young  Mrs.  Rochford  appeared 
to  be.    Meanwhile  Linley,  made  almost  happy  for  the  moment  by  the  mnsio 
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and  the  lights  and  the  movement,  was  still,  through  whatever  sense  of  physi- 
cal enjoyment,  followed  by  a  regret*  that  Rochford  had  not  yet  come,  and  a 
yearning  after  the  quiet  evenings  in  Dripdeanham. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

UNLET  TAKES  ▲  H0LID1.T. 

Thus  LInley  amused  herself  somewhat  wearily.  She  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  but  amuse  herself.  Mr.  Rochford  disliked  women  having  any 
concern  with  domestic  affidrs.  He  wished  to  have  his  wife  perfectly  free  of  all 
other  duties  whenever  he  liked  to  talk  to  her  or  to  read  to  her,  or  to  have  her 
read  to  him.  A  housekeeper  \frho  had  served  under  the  other  Mrs.  Rochford 
relieved  Linley  of  every  care  or  share  in  household  aflkirs ;  and  Linley  felt 
rather  like  a  child  who  was  allowed  the  free  run  of  a  large  bouse  than  like  the 
mistress  of  the  establishmentb  At  Dripdeanham  she  had  Sinda  to  look  after, 
who  was  her  especial  care,  and  she  could  walk  alone  by  the  sea.  Here  she 
had  only  to  fall  into  the  life  of  London  in  the  season*  and  to  be  taken  about  by 
Mrs.  Courcelles.  A  strange  sense  of  unreality  seemed  to  embarrass  her  ex- 
istence, as  if  she  were  only  playing  a  part;  as  if  she  were  not  the  real  Linley 
at  all.  For  some  reason,  which  she  could  not  explain  or  did  not  try  to  explain* 
she  very  seldom  wrote  to  her  aunts  at  Bonn,  and  therefore  there  were  times 
when  she  seemed  to  have  drifted  away  from  her  old  world  and  her  former 
self  altogether. 

Another  curious  and  entirely  new  sensation  came  over  her  sometimes. 
She  began  to  feel  nervous  and  uneasy  if  left  alone  in  the  gray  of  descending 
evenings.  This  sensation  alarmed  her,  and  she  welcomed  any  manner  of  vis- 
iting or  other  trivial  occupation  to  drive  it  away. 

Meanwhile  she  had  not  forgotten  that  there  was  one  thing  which  she  had 
proposed  to  herself  to  do  when  she  came  to  London,  and  which  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  duty.  So  much  amusement  was  always  thrust 
upon  her  or  given  to  her  cut-and-dried,  that  she  htul  been  compelled  day  after 
day  to  put  off  this  one  particular  expedition.  At  last  there  came  a  day  wliicli 
appeared  particularly  opportune,  for  Miss  Courcelles  had  engagements  of  her 
own  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  had  a  headache.  So  there  was  a  chance  of  a  first  ef- 
fort at  free  action.    Therefore  this  morning  Linley  said  to  her  husband : 

••  You  don't  want  me  to-day,  Louis?  " 

'*  I  want  you  always,  Linley,"  Rochford  answered  with  his  easy  smile,  and 
Just  looking  up  from  the  **  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 

*' Thanks,  dear.  But  particularly  I  mean — so  particularly  that  you  can't 
do  without  meP  '* 

*'Well,  no,  Linley;  since  you  put  it  that  way,  and  will  make  me  seem 
ungracious.    That  is,  we  can  do  without  you  until  dinner-time." 

'*  Yes.    I  mean  that  I  am  going  on  an  expedition." 

*•  Charity— philanthropy  P  " 

"No,  dear;  friendship." 

•«  Friendship,  Linley  P  I  thought  that  was  a  masculine  quality  altogether, 
like  a  moustache;  and — well,  and  the  appreciation  of  a  dinner  and  a  glass  of 
wine.    I  didn*t  think  women  ever  had  friendship." 

MQome  now,  Louis  I    Remember  what  Mr.  Valentine  says  about  cheap 
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cynicism!  Besides,  yon  onght  to  know  better!  Have  you  not  heard  Cynthii* 
Courcelles  often  express  the  warmest  friendship  for 

Rochford  looked  up  with  a  quick,  uneasy  glance. 

*«For  me,  dear,"  Linley  went  on  dreamily.  **I  only  said  for  me.  Snrely 
she  is  sincere?    Her  generous  bosom  can  contain  a  true  friendship.'* 

Rochford  turned  in  his  chair.  **  You  always  laugh  at  Cynthia  Courcelles, 
linley.    She  isn't  rery  clever;  but  then " 

''She  is  yery  beautiful,  and  I  delight  in  looking  at  her.  I  don*t  want  her 
to  be  clever,  Louis— I  am  delighted  that  she  isn*t  clever.  If  she  were,  I  dare 
say  I  should  be  jealous." 

**  Jealous  of  what?  " 

"  Don*t  ask  with  that  grave  manner,  Louis  dear.  I  only  mean  Jealous  of 
her  superiority  every  way. «  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  old  admiration  for  yoii, 
dear.  I  have  not  a  bit  of  jealous  feeling  that  way.  Why  shouldii^t  she  ad- 
mire youP  J  da  Of  course  I  know  she  doesn^t  forgive  me  for  having  mar* 
ried  you." 

••All  this  time,"  said  he,  ''you  haven't  told  me  a  word  about  your  expedi- 
Uon." 

'*  No;  because  we  went  off  in  a  dissertation  about  women  and  firiendship. 
Well,  I  am  going  to  see  a  woman— for  friendship's  sake." 

"  Friendship  of  yours,  Linley  F  " 

"  No,  Louis— of  yours.    I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Valentine." 

"Roche's  sister?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  and  to  try  to  get  her  to  be  my  fViend  and  to  come  here  often, 
and  bring  her  cliildi*en.  I  am  fond  of  children."  Here  Linley  stopped  and 
slightly  colored. 

"  She  won't  come,  Linley.** 

••  No,  dearP    Why  do  you  think  soP    How  do  yon  knowP  " 

'*  Roche  won't  allow  her.  He  is  odd,  and  proud,  and  takes  queer  con- 
oeits.  He  will  thhik  that  as  she  can't  dress  like  you  and  spend  money  and  all 
that,  she  must  not  come  near  the  place." 

"Now  I  call  that,"  said  Linley  musingly,  "the  strangest  idea  of  indepen- 
dence! So  that  we  ai*e  to  be  judged  by  our  clothes,  and  never  can  get  ai>ove 
their  level!  Does  Mr.  Valentine  call  thai  pride?  I  call  it  cowardice.  I 
should  not  be  abashed  by  any  woman's  clothes — not  if  she  wore  cloth  of  gold, 
whatever  that  is.  I  would  dress  as  I  pleased,  and  I  wouldn*t  admit — no,  not 
even  to  myself— that  she  aud  I  were  different.  Do  you  know,  Louis,  I  have 
still  the  little  blue  dress  and  the  black  petticoat  I  wore  the  first  day  I  saw 
you — and  I  thought  myself  good  enough  for  yau^  dear,  in  them,  if  you  loved 
me.  Only,  mind,  because  you  loved  me ;  that  made  me  good  enough — not 
anything  in  myself.  Dress  couldn*t  make  or  mar  me.  I  shall  put  these 
things  on  this  very  day." 

**  Oh,  please  don't,  Linley." 

"  Louis !    Should  you  not  like  to  see  me  in  that  dress  again  P  *' 

'*  I  should  like  it,  dear,  very  much;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  go  rather  bet- 
ter dressed  to  see  people." 

"But  you  said  Mrs.  Valentine  or  her  brother  might  take  alarm  at 
finery,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  go  plainly 
dressed,  to  begin  with?  " 

"  Plainly;  yes,  of  course.  You  are  always  simply  dressed.  But,  Linley, 
there  may  be  ostentation  of  homeliness,  you  know.  She  knows  very  well,  and 
Roche  knows,  that  you  don't  go  about  here  in  a  blae^t^^|iress;  she  woold 
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know  thal<yoa  went  in  that  masqaende  oostome  to  snU  yoonelf  to  her;  and 
it  would  be  only  reminding  her  of  her  poverty." 

**Jchi  "  said  Linley,  **  one  must  not  be  natural  except  under  penalty  of  be- 
ing set  down  as  artificial  1  If  we  try  to  be  friendly,  we  are  only  supposed  to 
be  unfriendly!  Well,  1*11  not  experiment  in  the  blue  dress  and  the  short  petti- 
coat. How  lucky  a  man  is  I  He  can  wear  anything  he  likes  except  in  the 
erening;  and  then  he  has  no  trouble  of  selecting,  for  he  must  wear  the  one 
garb  tod  nothing  else!  I  feel  tempted  to  get  my  hair  out  short  and  go  in  for 
Woman^s  Rights.    Yon  don^t  know  Mrs.  Valentine,  Louis  P  " 

••  No,  Linley.    I  never  saw  her." 

"  How  odd  that  you  never  went  to  see  her,  and  with  such  friendsliip  for 
her  brother!" 

*'  Tis  odd,  I  suppose,"  said  Rochford,  now  laying  down  his  book  and  en- 
tering with  a  certain  pleasure,  as  he  always  did,  upon  any  discussion  of  his 
own  character.  **  I  suppose  it  seems  very  selfish ;  in  fact,  I  dare  say  it  is  very 
selfish.  But  you  know  all  my  various  bad  ways,  Linley,  and  you  know  how 
little  of  a  hero  your  husband  is." 

'*  I  don^t  believe  a  word  of  it,  Louis.  You  like  to  disparage  yourself.  You 
and  Mr.  Valentine  both  have  the  same  way.  To  hear  him  speak  of  himself; 
you  might  think  he  hadn't  a  good  quality  in  the  world ;  and  see  how  he  de- 
votes himself  to  liis  sister-in-law  and  her  children.  It  is  the  same  with  you,  I 
know.    You  found  some  way  of  doing  her  many  a  kindness,  I  am  sure." 

*«  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  dear." 

'*  But  why  not  go  and  see  her,  and  know  herP  Now,  Louis,  I  have  a  the- 
ory— a  romantic  theory  perhaps,  but  I  think  it  is  the  true  one ;  and  it  makes 
your  resolve  heroic." 

**  Then,  rely  upon  it,  it  isn^t  the  true  one,  linley!  I  didn^t  go  just  because 
I  was  lazy,  and  I  don^t  know  what  to  say  to  people  who  are  unhappy ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Linley,  I  have  a  horror  of  distressed  widows  and  orphan 
ohUdren,  pale  women  in  thin  gowns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  one  could 
do  anything — but  when  one  con^." 

**  Louis,  I  can*t  believe  that  of  you." 

**  IVb  the  truth,  dear,  and  I  had  rather  you  knew  it.  Now,  what  was  your 
romantic  theory  P  " 

**  1  hardly  care  to  speak  of  it  now ;  I  ought  not  to.    It  was  absurd." 

^'StiU,  letmehear." 

•«0b,  mere  nonsense.  A  kind  of  idea  that  perhaps,^  as  you  were  such  a 
friend  of  her  brother's,  and  he  was  so  devoted  to  you  always,  that  you  might 
have  been  already  a  hero  in  her  eyes ;  and  then  women  are  so  soft,  and  you 
might  have  feared— that  she " 

*'  That  she  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  me,  and  her  love  have  been  un- 
requited P    Is  that  it,  Linley  P  **    And  Rochford  smiled  easily. 

Linley  colored  a  little  as  if  she  were  betraying  to  ridicule  some  of  the  se- 
crets of  her  sex. 

**  That  is  it,  dear.  At  least  that  was  it  I  had  some  such  notion.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  wonderfhl." 

**  It  would  have  been  very  wonderfbl  in  my  case,"  said  Rochford—'*  the 
heroic  resolve,  I  mean.  It  is  all  imagination,  Linley.  The  truth  is,  I  never 
thought  of  the  poor  woman  at  all,  and  I  suppose  she  is  in  tears  half  her  time. 
I  am  glad  you  are  not  a  crying  woman,  Linley;  I  never  could  admire  woman 
with  the  tear  in  her  e^e,  as  the  Scotch  songs  say." 
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Now  IMej  had  daring  thb  tnlk  gradnallj  fallen  into  her  old  familiar  po- 
sition— ^not  BO  £uniliar  lately,  to  be  sore,  as  it  onoe  used  to  be ;  that  is,  she  was 
seated  on  the  ground  and  leaning  against  Roohford^s  knee.  She  turned  half 
round  now  and  looked  earnestly,  wistfully,  into  his  fifioe.  He  was  still  smil- 
ing his  easy  smile  of  complacent  self-accusation. 

linley  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  disheartened,  doubtful  expression,  and  with 
something  almost  like  a  sigh. 

'« Well,  Louis,  I  am  going  to  see  Mrs.  Valentine.*' 

**  Quite  right,  Linley;  yei-y  good  of  you.  Of  course  youll  haye  the  car- 
riage?" 

*<  No,  dear.    I  am  going  to  walk.'' 

*'  To  walk,  Linley  P  It^s  some  queer  sort  of  place — Camden  Town  or  some^ 
thing  of  that  kind.  Beastly  streets ;  and  youUl  never  find  your  way.  Tiiia 
isn't  Bonn,  Linley,  or  Dripdeanham.'' 

**  But  I  like  to  walk ;  I  have  quite  set  my  heart  on  walking  out  there.  I 
sliall  lose  the  use  of  my  limbs  if  I  don't  walk  sometimes,  and  I  want  to  know 
something  of  London." 

••  That  sort  of  place  isn't  London,  Linley." 

*•  Then,  what  is  London  P    Hyde  Park  P  " 

'<  Well,  in  one  sense,  Hyde  Park  is  London.  But  there  is  historic  London, 
old  London,  the  London  of  the  Tower  and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  there's  legal 
London  and  foreign  London;  and  Westminster  Hall,  and  ever  so  many  Lon- 
dons.    But  little  shabby  subm'bs  are  not  London." 

''Still  I  should  like  to  walk,  if  you  don't  object,  Louis.  I  don't  care  to 
seem  as  if  I  were  paying  a  visit  in  state  to  Mi*s.  Valentine ;  and  then  if  I  took 
the  carriage  Mrs.  Courcelles  would  kindly  offer  to  accompany  me,  and  yoo 
know  yourself^  Louis,  that  never  would  do." 

**A  wilfhl  woman  will  have  her  way,  linley." 

'•That  she  will."  said  Linley  smiling. 

**  All  I  have  to  say  is,  don*t  get  lost;  don*t  have  to  be  advertised  for;  dont 
tell  your  name  to  anybody ;  and  if  you  want  to  ask  your  way " 

'•  Ask  at  the  bakers*  shops.  Yes,  I  know  all  that.  My  nudd  lias  laid  down 
that  law  for  me  already." 

••What  nonsense!  I  don*t  mean  that;  I  mean  don't  ask  loungers  at  street 
comers,  and  don't  seem  too  much  of  a  stranger.  Of  course,  though,  every- 
i>ody  must  know  you  are  a  stranger ;  nobody  else  walks  in  places  of  that  sort 
Indeed,  Linley,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  allow  you  to  go  about  places  in  that 
way." 

••  Come  now,  you  have  given  your  consent  and  you  ean*t  take  it  back. 
You  said  I  might,  and  I  long  for  a  tramp,  an  unrestricted  tramp." 

There  were  few  things  Mr.  Rochford  would  not  have  permitted  any  one  to 
do  which  did  not  directly  interfere  in  some  manner  with  some  wish  of  his 
own.  He  had  no  particular  wish  to  keep  Linley  at  home  that  day ;  and  al- 
though he  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  notion  of  his  wife  hunting  her  way 
about  St.  Pancras  or  Camden  Town,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  mattered  much, 
and  it  was  a  relief  and  even  a  convenience  to  him  that  Linley  should  be  a  lit- 
tle eccentric  in  her  habits.  She  was  thus  a  relief  to  Cynthia  CourceUes,  as 
Cynthia  Courcelles  was  a  relief  to  her. 

So  Linley  set  forth  upon  her  expedition.  It  was  not  in  itself  much  of  an 
adventure,  but  to  her  at  present  it  had  all  the  delightful  f^reshness  of  an  ex- 
ploring enterprise.    As  she  set  foot  in  the  square  and  heard  the  door  dose  b*- 
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hind  her,  she  felt  a  sense  of  gladness  and  liberty,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  been  alone  in  London.  Withont  knowing  why  she  went  that  way 
rather  than  another,  she  chose  a  long  straight  street  that  ran  northward  out  of 
the  square,  and  she  chose  it  beoanse,  owing  to  the  unusual  clearness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  was  closed  at  its  far  extremity  by  a  visible  horizon  of  gentle  hills. 
The  mere  jight  of  anything  like  a  hill  made  her  heart  throb,  now  that  she  was 
alone  and  could  yield  herself  to  memory.  She  thought  of  the  river  of  her 
girlhood,  her  earliest  youth— of  her  youth? — nay,  surely  of  everybody's  youth — 
the  river  that  we  never  forget,  that  never  loses  its  peculiar  poetry  and  beauty, 
though  we  know  that  there  are  others  as  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful ;  the  sa- 
ered  stream  of  all  the  young — the  Rhine.  Linley  had  almost  begun  her  holi- 
day with  a  tear,  when  she  thought  of  her  dreams  by  the  Rhine,  and  could  not 
help  comparing  them  with  the  reality ;  for  it  was  growing  very  clear  to  her 
now  that  she  would  have  to  reconcile  herself  to  life  steadily  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour — ^to  school  her  nature  down  to  a  discipline  of  dull  endurnnce  and  ne- 
gation. There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  as  yet,  only  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  believed  she  had  a  lover  and  a  hero  where  there  was  but  a  good- 
natured,  well-read,  epicurean  gentleman.  Linley  had  a  brave  heart,  prema- 
turely formed  and  strengtliened  by  trying  conditions,  and  she  had  no  thought 
of  anything  but  a  resolute  acceptance,  and  making  the  best  of  the  situation  she 
had  brought  upon  herself,  and  of  which  she  was  not  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties.  Still  a  young  wife,  a  bride  of  a  few  months,  resolving  to  re- 
oonoile  herself  to  life,  is  not  an  object  exhilarating  to  contemplate.  **  Come 
what  will,^*  Linley  said  to  herself,  **  I  will  not  be  a  femme  incomprise,  VU 
■ait  myself  to  my  life  as  it  comes,  and  make  the  very  best  of  it  for  myself  and 
others.    No;  Til  not  be  %  femme  incomprise.*' 

So  she  walked  along  northward,  glad  for  the  moment  to  be  alone,  and 
Ibeling  again  like  >i  curious,  venturesome  schoolgirl.  The  streets  were  not  in- 
teresting or  romantic  in  themselves;  but  they  were  streets  of  London,  and 
linley  conld  walk  where  she  pleased,  and  was  free  of  Mrs.  Courcelles  and 
everybody  else  for  a  little.  At  first  she  walked  tlirough  long  and  monotonous 
rows  of  houses,  built  of  dark,  discoloring  brick,  one  just  the  same  as  another. 
Then  a  great  road  crossed  her  way  with  crowded  omnibuses  and  rattling  cabs — 
a  load  which  had  once  been  made  up  of  spacious  dwelling-houses  with  large 
front  gardens;  but  the  dwelling-houses  were  now  turned  into  shops,  and  the 
frt>nt  gardens  were  nsed  as  open-air  show-rooms.  Linley  was  amused  and 
astonished  at  the  many  schools  of  art  which  were  afforded  by  the  establish- 
ments of  the  ornamental  statuaries  and  the  monumental  stone-cutters.  Two  or 
three  of  these  plaoes,  Jamihed  up  close  together  with  their  various  works  of 
art  projecting  into  the  streets,  made  an  odd  and  heterogeneous  collection. 
The  broken  column,  the  cross,  the  funeral  urn,  the  weeping  angel,  which  were 
to  belong  to  the  cemetery,  were  mixed  up  with  the  Egyptian  sphinx  destined 
to  adorn  some  suburban  doorsteps,  the  huge  British  lion  which  was  to  be- 
oome  the  emblem  of  a  public  house,  and  the  Venus  and  the  Artemis  of  the 
Loavre.  Linley  felt  sorry  for  the  Aphrodite  and  the  Artemis,  who  had  to  put 
np  with  the  vulgar  company  of  public-house  emblems  and  the  ghastly  orna- 
mentations of  northern  graves.  They  seemed  to  her  like  Greek  captives  in 
■ome  barbaric  market-place,  and  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  could  wish  to  help 
them  in  making  their  escape. 

Meanwhile  she  most  find  her  way,  and  in  her  wondering  over  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Diana  she  had  lost  her  clue. 
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**  Yoa  ftroloc^ngfor  some  plnoe,**  said  a  slender,  well-dressed  young  man, 
of  whom  at  the  moment  linley  obserTed  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  short 
of  stature,  had  dark  eyes,  and  spoke  in  &  soft  yoioe,  with  an  accent  which 
seemed  like  that  of  a  foreigner.  His  manner  was  rery  civil,  and  IJnley  told 
him  where  she  wished  to  go.  He  pointed  lier  the  way  she  was  to  take,  and 
politely  excused  himself  for  having  addressed  her,  saying  that  he  thought  she 
was  a  stranger  and  seemed  embarrassed,  and  that  the  place  was  rougn  and 
noisy  for  a  lady. 

*«  What  place  is  this,  please?  *^  Linley  asked. 

*'  This  is  Euston  Road.    It  it  a  little  confusing  and  crowded.** 

**  Thank  you ;  I  wasn't  thinking  of  tliat.  or  afraid.  I  was  only  wondering 
at  Dirjda— in  Euston  Road,"  and  linley  glanced  at  the  huge  plaster  Artemis. 
«<  One  doesn't  expect  to  see  Disuia  in  Euston  Road." 

«*  Ah!  one  doesnt  expect  it,  but  I  have  seen  Diana  in  Euston  Road,  Mrs. 
Rochford!" 

Ldnley  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  compliment  paid  to  herself  (with  her 
bright  face,  her  light  strong  figure,  and  her  free  and  graceful  movements,  she 
might  have  fitly  made  one  of  Diana's  chorus),  so  much  surprised  was  she  when 
she  heard  her  own  name. 

'•You  know  me,  then?" 

"  I  ought  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Rochford." 

•*  But  I  don't  know  you— at  least  I  don*t  remember  yoa;  periiaps  I  ought 
to,  but  I  have  met  so  many  people  lately." 

Linley  now  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  sti*anger  and  endeavored  to  recollect 
him,  assuming  Uiat  he  must  be  one  of  her  many  acquaintances  lately  made. 
He  was  a  very  young  man,  seemingly  not  twenty  years  old,  although  he  spoke 
with  a  confirmed  and  easy  manner,  as  of  one  wlio  knew  his  world.  He  iiad  a 
dark  complexion,  short  dark  curling  hair,  and  wonderfully  bright  eyes.  He  was 
considerably  below  the  middle  height  and  very  slender;  his  hands  were  quite 
little  and  girlish.  He  gave  one  the  idea  somehow  of  a  girl  in  boy's  clothes, 
although  his  soft  dark  moustache  was  full  enough  to  have  banished  any  such 
thought  But  the  pervading  idea  in  Linley's  mind  was  that  he  looked  like  an 
artist  or  a  foreigner,  and  as  his  face  seemed  familiar  to  her,  she  assumed  he 
must  be  some  musician  who  had  been  presented  to  her  somewhere. 

AH  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  an  instant,  and  all  was  dispelled  when 
hesfCid: 

*•  You  have  never  seen  me  before,  Mrs.  Rochford.** 

•*  But  you  know  me." 

•'  Yes,  and  I  never  saw  you  until  to-day;  but  I  have  had  your  fiu)e  long  in 
my  mind,  and  I  should  have  known  you — ^I  should  have  divined  you — any- 
where.   You  cannot  guess  who  I  am  F  " 

••  Indeed  I  cannot,  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  don't  propose  to  stand 
here  guessing." 

His  manner  was  so  respectful  and  he  looked  so  young  that  Linley  was 
neither  embarrassed  nor  offended ;  but  she  strongly  objected  to  standing  on 
the  pavement  of  Euston  Road,  and  being  jostled  by  passengers  now  on  this 
side  and  now  on  tliat,  while  trying  to  make  out  an  enigma. 

••  One  moment  only.  You  have  been  the  best  benefactress  to  the  only  crea- 
ture left  in  the  world  who  is  very  dear  to  me." 

Linley  blushed  slightly,  and  in  a  moment  the  tesemblanco  in  his  face  to 
some  one  she  knew,  and  wliich  had  l>een  pussling  her,  made  itself  clear. 
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**  I  think  I  know  now,"  she  said.  *-  Yon  are  the  brother  of  my  little 
fHend " 

**0/the  orphan  Sinda,  to  wliom  yon  have  been  the  generous  protector. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Roohford;  and  I  only  wish  I  oould  kneel  on  the  pavement  to 
thank " 

"Oh.  please  don't,"  said  Linley  smiling;  "it's  rather  muddy,  and  besides 
I  don't  deserve  it.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  you— to  know  that  you  are  living, 
and  well— and  that  Sinda  is  not  quite  alone.  I  must  see  you;  we  must  have 
Bome  talk  togetlier." 

**  I  went  to  your  house  to-day,  and  I  meant  to  have  asked  for  you,  but  I 
lost  oourage.  We  are  poor — now;  and  I  dread  lackeys.  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  see  yon  first     I  waited  and  watched,  and  at  last  I  saw  you  come  out." 

««0h! "  This  was  said  with  a  surprise  tliat  was  not  wholly  unmingled  with 
a  certain  sense  of  discomfort    **  Then  yon  followed  me?  " 

**  Forgive  me;  I  did.  I  knew  you  at  the  first  glance,  but  I  did  notjike  to 
speak  to  you  tliere.  When  you  stopped  and  seemed  to  liave  lost  your  way,  then 
I  took  courage." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  wanted  courage  so  much.  Will  you  come 
and  see  Mr.  Hochford  and  me  to-morrow — any  time  between  eleven  and 
twoP    Tliat  will  be  better ;  and  please  don't  follow  me  any  more." 

••Oh  no,  that  is  quite  unnecessary  now." 

*'  It  was  liardly  necessary  at  aJl  I  think,  but  no  matter,"  for  the  young 
man  seemed  greatly  downcast  **  You  will  come  and  see  me — and  see  ua — 
to-morrow  P  " 

**  It  sliall  be  my  delight— another  favor  for  which  to  be  grateful." 

She  was  about  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  liim,  but  he  had  drawn  back  and 
made  a  respectful  bow,  taking  off  his  liat  in  a  manner  which  rather  astonished 
Euston  Road. 

Linley  walked  quickly  on,  feeling  an  odd  mixture  of  wonder,  satisfaction, 
and  discomfort  It  was  true  tlien — ^little  Sinda  really  liad  a  brother;  and  he 
was  a  handsome  youth,  as  Sinda  liad  often  told  her;  and  he  liad  come  back  to 
find  his  sister,  as  Mr.  Tnxliam  always  said  he  never  would  do.  All  this  was 
gratifying,  but  Linley  was  not  quite  certain  how  Mr.  Rocliford  would  relish 
the  introduction  of  this  anomalous  new  acquaintance  whom  she  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  she  did  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  she  liked  or  disliked  the 
new  acquaintance  herself.  However,  as  she  had  taken  little  Sinda  in  hand, 
she  would  not  renounce  her  charge  until  she  bad  learned  something  about  the 
turother  who  had  turned  up  so  unexpectedly  and  oddly.  Therefore  she  must 
see  him  and  endeavor  to  find  out  all  about  him.  Linley  as  a  married  woman 
felt  herself  of  course  immeasurably  older  than  tiiis  fragile-looking  youth,  and 
•he  knew  tliat  Mr.  Rochford  would  not  take  much  trouble  to  assist  her. 

Her  little  expedition  had  opened  ratlier  strangely.  She  went  on  quickly 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  day  was  sunny,  and  the  walk  was  pleasant, 
and  she  liad  come  out  with  a  settled  determination  to  observe  everytliing,  and 
train  her  mmd  to  be  as  **  objective  "  as  possible.  For  she  found  that  slie  had 
been  brooding  far  too  much  of  late  over  herself,  her  past  and  her  future ;  and 
she  was  convinced  that  she  never  could  deal  with  the  realities  of  her  life,  and 
make  the  best  of  them,  without  keeping  herself  far  in  the  background  of  her 
thoughts.  There  was  something  heroic  about  this  simple  resolve  which  the 
young  wife  had  so  deliberately  made — the  resolve  to  put  away  illusions  once 
for  alU  and  not  merely  endure  but  welcome  and  make  the  best  of  thej^fe  that 
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lay  before  her.  It  was  all  the  more  heroic  because  it  had  none  of  the  prestige 
of  heroism  or  even  of  martyrdom  about  it.  It  would  be  known  to  nobody, 
appreciated  by  nobody.  It  would  have  no  epitaph  to  be  written.  It  would 
conduce  to  no  grand  dramatic  end,  even  in  the  way  of  destruction.  It  was  to 
be  only  the  quiet  taming  down  of  an  imaginative,  impatient,  and  emotional 
nature  to  the  dry,  hard  work  of  a  life  without  love.  Its  highest  triumph 
would  be  a  full  reconciliation  with  the  commonplaces,  wherein  even  thoee 
whose  lives  were  made  the  happier  for  her  self-discipline  would  discern  no 
sacrifice. 

So  she  went  her  way,  meanwhile  determined  to  use  her  eyes  and  not  her 
thoughts.  There  was  not  much  to  see.  The  streets  she  passed  through  had 
nothing  of  London  in  them,  nothing  characteristic.  They  were  for  a  long 
time  made  of  small  tobacco  shops  with  playbills  outside  the  doors,  and  public 
houses  and  milliners'  and  drapers'  shops  of  tlie  smaller  class,  and  butchers 
and  greengrocers  and  bakers,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Linley  looked  at 
everything,  and  even  read  the  playbills  now  and  then,  and  when  she  read  the 
name  of  tlie  principal  actress  in  this  one  or  that,  fell  to  wondering  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  woman  she  was,  and  whether  she  was  really  clever  and  successful 
and  happy,  and  whether  she  had  found  her  path  in  life  and  was  satisfied  with 
it.  Then  she  thought  of  the  failures,  and  wondered  how  they  got  on,  and 
whether  they  were  always  depressed,  and  whether  among  them  there  were 
not  some  who  ought  to  have  made  a  success  only  for  something  or  otlier  which 
they  couldn't  help.  Then  she  passed  a  little  church  or  chapel,  built  in  and 
imbedded  among  the  ordinary  houses,  so  that  she  could  hardly  have  known  it 
to  be  a  place  of  worship  except  for  its  little  formal  gate  and  the  printed  an- 
nouncement of  forthcoming  services  and  sermons  in  it;  and  she  began  to  think 
that  the  busy  wife  of  a  faithful  and  respected  clergyman  or  minister  must  look 
up  to  her  husband  greatly,  and  be  looked  up  to  by  him  and  feel  that  she  had  m 
real  business  in  life,  and  so  be  very  happy. 

Little  by  little  the  shops  began  to  grow  fewer  and  smaller;  dwelling- 
houses  increased.  There  were  long  rows  of  houses  with  trim  areas  and  neat 
railings,  and  with  brass  plates  on  the  doors  and  flower-pots  in  the  windows, 
and  no  shop  among  them.  At  last  the  shops  ceased  altogether,  except  for  an 
occasional  public  house,  with  a  sign  swinging  from  a  tree  outside  the  door, 
and  a  trough  for  horses  to  drink  from.  Semi-detached  villa  residences  began 
to  multiply,  and  even  wholly  detached  villas,  large,  handsome,  and  solid, 
which  would  have  suggested  to  eyes  more  experienced  than  Linley's  the  pres- 
ence of  wealthy  city  men  of  dissenting  views  in  religion ;  for  dissent,  it  has 
been  truly  observed,  never  gets  nearer  to  London  than  the  suburbs.  The  road 
was  broad,  clean,  well  kept,  with  trees  overhanging  it  on  both  sides  fh>m  the 
gardens  of  tlie  villas,  and  everywhere  there  was  a  wealth  of  leaves  and  flow* 
ers  and  ferns,  of  birches  and  copper  beeches  and  elms  and  ivy.  The  sun  was 
mild,  the  air  was  dclightfhl,  the  way  was  beautiful,  and  Linley  began  to  enjoy 
her  walk.  After  a  while,  however,  the  large  detached  villas  were  seen  no 
more;  even  the  ranges  of  semi-detached  villas  became  fewer;  isolated  rows 
of  half-finished  terraces  lined  the  road  at  interval;  there  were  glimpses  of 
green  fields;  there  were  churches  with  quite  a  vei^erable  air  about  them,  and 
preserving  their  own  rooks.  The  road  had  all  the  time  been  gradually  as- 
cending, until  at  last  Linley  reached  what  seemed  to  be  its  height  For  just 
before  her  there  was  a  dip;  the  road  crossed  a  sort  of  valley,  in  which  there 
were  scattered  houses  and  a  little  church  and  a  railway  station.    Beyond  this 
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again  there  swelled  a  broad,  green»  wavy  heath,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
littie  clumps  of  trees,  and  irregular  groups  of  houses,  and  lakelets  that  glit- 
tered in  the  sunlight.  Then  Linley  knew  tliat  she  had  reached  her  goal,  and 
had  faurly  walked  herself  clear  of  London. 

It  was  in  this  region  tliat  Mrs.  Valentine  lived.  Linley  had  not  much 
trouble  in  finding  the  house.  Mrs.  Valentine  herself  was  in  the  front  garden 
with  her  children  when  Linley  raised  the  latch  and  entered,  and,  going  up  to 
the  widow  with  a  frank  and  sunny  smile,  said : 

**  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  to  Mrs.  Valentine,  and  let  me  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  I  know  your  brother;  and  I  have  always  wanted  to 
come  and  see  you.** 

The  acquaintance  was  made  on  the  instant.  Mrs.  Valentine,  having  had 
the  benefit  of  a  man's  description  of  Linley,  saw  before  her  a  person  entirely 
dififerent  from  anything  she  had  expected  to  see.  Linley,  never  having  heard 
any  description  of  Mrs.  Valentine,  thought  she  must  have  known  her  any- 
where, so  exactly  did  she  answer  to  Linley *s  preconceived  ideas.  Let  no  man 
hope  to  give  a  woman  any  accurate  description  of  another  woman.  Enliglit- 
ened  by  Roche  Valentine^s  honest  and  earnest  reports,  Mrs.  Valentine  had 
formed  a  conception  of  Linley  as  a  spoiled,  self-conceited,  clever,  and  arrogant 
young  woman;  a  cross  between  Beatrix  Esmond  and  Lady  Teazle;  a  creature 
vain  of  her  appearance,  her  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  the  money  and  position 
she  had  obtained  by  her  marriage.  She  had  thought  of  a  woman  rustling  in 
silks  and  waving  with  feathers  and  glittering  with  ornaments.  She  saw  a  sim- 
ply-dressed, graceful  girl;  so  simply  dressed  that  one  hardly  noticed  what  she 
wore.  But  it  was  not  this  that  Mrs.  Valentine  observed  just  then.  She  saw  a 
lace  which  might  perhaps  fairly  be  called  beautiful,  but  of  which  it  was  not 
tlie  l>eauty  that  struck  her.  It  was  the  expression  of  candor,  of  truth,  of  a  gen- 
erous, sympathetic  soul,  which  at  first  impressed  her.  Mrs.  Rochford  was  ev- 
idently vei-y  young,  but  there  was  no  girlishness  about  her.  There  was  rather 
an  air  of  thoughtfulness,  a  strange  suggestion  even  of  melancholy,  as  the  sun- 
light itself  sometimes  has.  Bright  and  warm  as  was  Linley^s  smile,  it  sug- 
gested a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  rather  than  a  gladsome  heart.  A  strange 
conceit  passed  in  a  moment  through  Mrs.  Valentine^s  mind.  She  thought 
Linley  looked  like  a  young  wife  who,  happy  in  all  other  ways,  had  lost  a 
child. 

Anyhow,  there  seemed  a  sympathy  between  these  two  women  from  the 
first.  Mrs.  Valentine,  who,  if  she  ever  had  had  any  expectation  of  a  visit  from 
Bochford's  young  wife,  would  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  something  oppres- 
sive and  distracting  in  that  quiet  home,  like  the  intrusion  of  some  gaudy  and 
noisy  parrot,  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  manners  of  her  visit- 
or. The  whole  party  went  into  the  bouse,  and  then  into  the  large  garden  at 
the  back,  and  Mrs.  Valentine  was  pleased  to  find  that  Linley  knew  so  much 
aboat  furniture,  and  gardening,  and  everything. 

Women  seldom  talk  to  anybody  as  almost  all  men  do— right  out,  with  no 
porpose  behind.  Both  Linley  and  Annie  Valentine  had  a  grain  of  special  pur- 
pose in  directing  the  conversation  this  way  or  that,  which  each  would  rather 
not  have  disclosed.  Mrs.  Valentine  was  anxious  for  some  word  or  expression 
which  mi<3:ht  enlighten  her  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  friend  in  whom  her 
brother-in-law  still  trusted  so  faichfnlly,  and  in  whom  she  wished  too  to  trust. 
Linley  wished  to  find,  if  she  could,  what  manner  of  nature  Roche  Valentine's 
truly  was;  for  she  thought,  with  eager  clinging  to  a  hope  tliat  yet^  floated 
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above  the  snrfaoe,  '*  II  he  he  really  noble  and  manly,  his  oloee  friend,  my  hus- 
band, must  be  noble  and  manly  too;  and  perhaps— perhaps  I  haye  not  lost  my 
hero  after  all.'* 

LInley  won  at  the  game.  At  least  she  learned  from  Mrs.  Valentine  mncfa 
more  than  she  taught  her.  In  truth  it  would  have  taken  a  very  clerer  person 
to  get  from  Linley,  Just  then,  anything  aboot  Mr.  Bochford  except  the  too 
truthful  avowal  of  her  devotion  to  him.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  get  from  Annie  Valentine  all  about  her  brother-in-law.  He  was 
evidently  Annie's  hero  now..  He  could  do  anything.  He  had  hung  these  pic- 
tures; he  had  drawn  that  sketch;  he  had  planted  those  flowers;  it  was  he 
who  kept  the  garden  in  order;  he  could  even  tune  the  piano;  he  could  teach 
anybody  whatever  that  person  wanted  to  learn.  He  did  not  get  on  in  life, 
but  that  was  because  he  was  too  unselfish.  Likewise,  however,  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine acknowledged  that  when  he  wasn't  doing  anything  her  brotiier-in-law 
seemed  remarkably  indolent.  She  had  known  him  to  lie  under  a  tree  for 
hours  and  look  up  at  the  leaves  and  the  sky.  He  had  assured  her  himself  that 
he  had  passed  whole  days  and  nights  lying  on  the  deck  of  Mr.  Rochford's 
little  yacht.  He  sometimes  declared  Unit  he  was  the  most  selfish  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  he  was  wholly  engrossed  in  trjing  to  make  his  own  character 
perfection.  He  vowed  that  he  had  renounced  ambition  because  it  spoiled  the 
temper  and  the  character.  He  occasionally  remarked  that  he  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  upper  boxes  of  life,  and  proposed  quietiy  to  see  out  the  play.  '*  My 
epitapli,  engraved  on  my  tomb,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  **  shall  be,  '  Here  lies 
the  last  of  the  Heathen  Philosopliers.    Stranger,  pass  on  and  let  him  alone.'  '^ 

Bnt  Mrs.  Ai^nie  honestly  confessed  that  she  thought  much  of  this  was  only 
his  nonsense,  and  that  if  he  had  any  real  motive  for  exertion  in  life  he  wonld 
do  sometiiing  great. 

" I  sometimes  think,"  she  said,  ''that  he  would  become  a  poet  if  he  would 
only  fall  in  love.''  Anyhow,  he  was  the  dearest  and  noblest  of  brothers,  the 
best  of  men — that  Mrs.  Valentine  was  only  too  ready  over  and  over  again 
to  affirm ;  and  though  Linley  could  not  see  a  hero  in  Mr.  Valentine,  she  yet 
was  satisfied  that  much  of  the  praise  was  well  deserved,  and  for  her  own  par- 
ticular reason  she  was  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Annie  Valentine  thought  Linley  the  most  sympathetic  woman  she  had  ever 
met,  not  having  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  motive  for  the  interest  with  which 
our  heroine  listened.  Linley  thought  Mrs.  Valentine  the  most  charming  com- 
panion, because  from  her  lips  seemed  to  come  such  reassuring  words.  The 
two  women  would  have  been  sympathetic  and  friendly  in  any  case;  indeed, 
the  sound  of  a  sincere  and  intelligent  woman^s  voice  was  like  music  in  the  ears 
of  each ;  bnt  in  this  case  of  sudden  affection,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  special 
charm  of  each  to  each  was  something  in  the  mind  of  the  charmed  and  not  of 
the  charmer. 

Anyhow,  the  time  went  on  and  Linley  had  to  go,  promising  to  come  again, 
and  en<]:aged  the  children  to  visit  with  her  all  manner  of  amusements  in 
town.  Mi's.  Valentine  was  a  littie  surprised  to  hear  that  Linley  had  walked 
all  the  way  out  and  was  determined  to  walk  all  the  way  back. 

<*  You  are  like  Roche ;  he  always  walks." 

'*  I  delight  in  walking,"  said  Linley,  "  bnt  I  seldom  walk  anywhere  in 
London.'' 

**  Roche  will  perhaps  come  out  this  evening;  it  is  as  likely  as  not** 

**It  is  very  late,"  said  Linley,  «*and  my  master  wiU  be  looking  for  me.** 
The  two  women  kissed  each  other.  Digitized  by  LjOOg IC 
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• 
''Thank  yoa  a  thomand  times,'^  said  Llnley  with  a  beaming  imila,  "and 

good-by." 

Mrs.  Valentine  did  not  know  and  conld  not  guess  what  Linley  had  thanked 

her  for.    Bat  she  was  delighted  with  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  felt  sore  that  the  hii»; 

band  whom  saoh  a  woman  loved  must  be  a  noble  creatmre. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HER  WELGOMB  HOKB. 

The  first  mile  of  Linley^s  homeward  tramp  was  so  happy  that  ft  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  ought  to  be  singing  as  she  went  along.  For  she  believed  that  she 
positively  had  found  her  hero  and  set  him  up  again.  What  could  the  Mend, 
patron,  and  protector  of  that  best  of  creatures,  that  good,  kind,  unsuccessful 
Mr.  Valentine,  be,  but  a  noble  being  and  a  hero?  It  was  clear  to  Linley  that 
Valentine  was  one  of  those  men  of  varied  and  diffusive  little  capabilities 
which  never  come  to  anything  great  or  win  much  success — ^talents  that 
sparkle  as  the  firefly  does,  but  set  no  lamp  or  hearthfire  burning;  and  that  her 
husband,  Valentine*s  only  protector,  had  seen  this  and  known  it  long  since,  and 
pat  himself  on  Valentine^s  careless,  easy-going  level,  in  ordpr  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful Mend  might  not  feel  the  reality  of  his  failure.  But  she  did  ample 
justice  to  Valentine's  pure  and  generous  nature  as  described  by  his  sister, 
and  she  was  proud  once  more  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  who,  as  she  would 
have  it,  played  the  part  of  AchUles  to  that  of  Patroclus. 

Porliaps  it  was  only  natural  that,  as  she  gradually  entered  upon  the  mean 
and  commonplace  streets,  the  exuberance  of  her  feelings  should  be  a  little 
dashed.  She  wished  that  she  had  not  even  for  a  moment  distrusted  her  master, 
and  she  found  herself  wishing,  too,  that  he  liad  made  his  life  seem  a  little  more 
heroic  and  not  given  ground  for  her  doubts.  She  would  have  liked  to  hear 
Mrs.  Valentine  tell  her  tale  all  over  again  in  order  that  she  might  have  her 
reassurance  reassured.  Then  she  felt  angry  with  herself  for  needing  reas- 
surance, and  she  longed  to  put  her  arms  confidingly  and  faithfully  round 
Bochford  once  more.  She  hoped  Mr.  Valentine  would  go  out  to  se^  his  sister 
that  evening,  and  that  Miss  Ck>urcelles  would  not  come  back  to  dinner,  and 
that  she  might  at  least  have  an  hour  alone  with  Bochford  even  if  she  must  go 
with  the  Gourcelles  to  a  dreadful  evening  party  whither  they  were  bound. 

The  streets  were  crowded,  dusty,  hot,  and  unpioturesque.  People  jostled 
her  and  stared  after  her.  Once  or  twice  she  lost  her  way,  and  would  not  ask 
anybody  how  to  go  until  she  had  quite  entangled  herself  in  a  maze  of  gray, 
dull  streets.  The  level  evening  sunlight,  when  she  could  see  it  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  houses  she  had  now  reached,  annoyed  and  blinded  her,  as  if  determined 
to  delay  her.  She  was  hurrying  home  as  if  she  had  done  sometliing  dreadful 
in  staying  out — as  if,  indeed,  there  was  any  reasonable  chance  of  her  even  being 
late  for  dinner.  Dinner  was  to  be  at  eight,  and  a  brisk  young  walker  could 
easily  accomplish  the  distance  from  Mrs.  Valentine's  to  Linley  s  home  in  an 
lioar  and  a  half,  and  Linley  had  left  Mrs.  Valentine's  at  a  quarter  before  six. 

She  hastened  on,  however,  now,  with  an  odd  unmeaning  presentiment  of 
something  unpleasant  about  to  happen,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  penitence  as  if 
•be  had  been  doing  wrong.  She  glanced  eagerly  up  when  she  reached  the 
•qnare,  as  if  she  did  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  the  house  which  she  had 
left  in  the  morning  ooold  have  stood  up  all  the  day  in  her  absence.  Tirithout  any^p 
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thing  happening  to  it.  Then  analyzing  her  own  emotions,  according  to  her 
wont,  and  amuBing  herself  with  her  own  weaknesses,  she  smiled  to  Uiink  how 
little  her  presence  had  to  do  with  the  safety  of  that  great,  solid  house;  how 
many  generations  had  passed  away,  seeing  and  leaving  it  firmly  established ; 
how  little  difference  her  being  out  or  in  would  have  made  to  anybody  in  it. 

Except  my  master,  of  course.  Yes,  except  my  master.  She  walked  a  little 
faster  when  she  thought  of  Rochford,  weary  of  reading  and  lounging  and  look- 
ing round  for  her — and  she  not  there. 

Perhaps  it  was  something  of  a  disappointment  when  she  got  in  (panting  a 
little,  it  must  be  owned,  and  not  seeming  by  any  means  cool  and  dignified 
enough  for  tlie  mistress  of  that  solemn  and  solid  mansion)  to  find  that  Mr. 
Rochford  wan  not  at  home.  Nobody  was  in.  The  place  looked  doleful  in  Uie 
lone  gray  twilight  of  summer.  Linley  liurried  to  her  room  and  began  to  dress 
for  dinner.  Her  maid  brought  her  a  little  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  card  from 
Mr.  Tuxham,  on  which  were  scrawled  a  few  rugged  words  in  pencil,  to  say 
that  he  was  sorry  everybody  was  out,  and  that  he  would  come  again  some  time 
in  the  evening.  Linley  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Tuxham  was  in  to>vn ;  at 
least  her  first  impulse  was  to  be  glad  of  it.  Just  now,  however,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  visit  seemed  in  a  moment  to  have  come  at  an  unlucky  time ;  she 
could  not  tell  how. 

Suddenly  slie  heard  a  knocking  below.  She  started ;  surely  for  no  reason. 
Such  a  sound  was  to  be  expected  just  then.  Slie  hurried  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  welcome  my  master.  Yet  tliere  were  a  few  seconds  to  be  lost  in 
the  inevitable  final  preparations  of  womanhood—the  last  touch  to  the  liair  and 
glance  at  the  mirror,  and  so  on ;  and  slie  knew  from  the  sounds  she  heard  on 
tiie  stairs  below,  that  she  would  not  be  the  first  in  the  drawing-room  after  all. 
Odd,  unusual  sounds,  too;  a  vague  commotion  and  hurrying,  and  eager,  low- 
spoken  words,  and  Mr.  Rochford^s  voice  speaking  with  unwonted  emphasis. 

The  drawing-room — ^two  drawing-rooms  in  fact,  with  folding  doors  now 
open — had  two  entrances,  one  at  this  end  of  the  corridor,  convenient  for  Lin- 
ley now,  who  descended  from  the  floor  above;  the  other  in  the  way  of  those 
coming  up  from  below.  Linley  entered  of  course  by  the  door  nearer  to  her, 
and  saw  in  the  dusk,  against  the  Venetian  blinds  of  the  room  frirther  from  her* 
and  which  looked  on  the  street,  tliatMr.  Rochford  was  l>ending  over  something 
which  lay  on  a  sofa  there.  It  seemed  to  Linley  in  the  flash  of  tliat  terrible 
instant  as  if  a  dead  body  must  liave  been  brought  in  and  was  now  lying  there 
on  the  sofa.  Her  first  idea  was  tliat  something  had  happened  to  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Her  master  was  kneeling  be&ide  tlie  sofa  now.  Linley  \\  as  not  given 
to  shrieking  or  alarms ;  she  advanced  gently,  quickly,  to  her  master^s  aid  and 
comfort.  Not,  however,  so  quickly  but  that  she  saw  him  take  the  hand  of  the 
body  and  press  it  to  his  lips  again  and  again,  and  heard  him  utter  tender 
monosyllables  of  almost  inarticulate  love,  and  grief,  and  pity,  and  wild  alarm. 
Then  she  saw  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Valentine  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  but 
Miss  Cynthia  Gourcelles,  looking,  as  the  Eliza1>ethan  writers  would  have  pot 
it,  white  as  her  smocic,  and  evidently  without  consciousness. 

'*  Linley!  -*  exclaimed  my  master,  rising  to  his  feet  and  looking  pale  enough 
in  his  turn. 

**Is  Miss  Gourcelles  dead?  "  Linley  asked  with  white  lips,  glittering  eyae» 
and  uscent  of  inexorable  composure. 

••She  has  had  a  fall,''  Rochford  faltered,  ••  but  I  hope— I  should  think  it^ 
not  so  bad  as  that.  I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Norman.  ^J<^f elSf€i^^*^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
ley  P— that  the  is  senseless?  " 
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*'  I  see,*'  Linley  replied,  and  was  going  to  add,  **  she  is  not  the  only  one ;  V 
bat  she  kept  in  her  sarcasm  as  far  too  small  and  pitiftil  for  snch  an  occasion ; 
and  in  a  moment  several  maid-servants  were  in  the  room,  and  then  affiighted 
Mrs.  Couroelles,  and  then  Dr.  Norman. 

**  Where  was  this — where  did  Cynthia  fkil?  "  asked  the  excited  mother, 
looking  to  Linley  for  explanation. 

•<  In  the  Row,"  Rochford  interposed,  and  oast  a  look  of  earnest  appeal  at 
linley.  "  It  is  not  much — only  hnrt.  I — ^we  got  her  into  a  carriage,  and  she 
seemed  very  well ;  but  coming  along  she  fainted — ^from  the  pain." 

*'*  Now,"  said  Dr.  Norman  qnietly,  **  the  sooner  you  all  go  oat  the  better, 
except  the  yoang  lady's  mother,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Rochford— if  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  excited  or  nervons?  " 

''No,"  said  Linley,  **I  can  keep  my  nerves  under  control.  Can  I  be  of 
any  assistance?  " 

'*  Better  than  one  of  the  maids,  I  think." 

•'Then  Til  stay,"  said  Linley. 

**  1  don't  think  it's  very  mnch,"  Dr.  Norman  said  reassuringly,  to  all  and 
sondry  who  were  leaving  the  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  more  like  a  withered  leaf  in  a  fitful  wind  than 
Hke  a  human  creature,  so  uncontrollable  was  her  excitement.  Dr.  Norman 
motioned  with  his  hand  for  quiet;  Linley  pitied  the  poor  mother,  and  tried  to 
say  a  soothing  word  to  her.  Cynthia  soon  opened  her  languid  eyes  and  said 
*' Mamma! "  and  the  face,  the  large  eyes,  and  the  one  word  reminded  Linley 
cruelly  of  the  great  dolls  that,  being  provoked  thereto  by  a  string,  ejaculate  the 
same  endearing  name. 

*' You  live,  my  darling! "  Mrs.  Courcelles  exclaimed,  and  would  have  flung 
herself  on  her  daughter  and  stifled  her  to  thank  her  for  living,  but  that  the  doc- 
tor waved  her  back  and  Linley  restrained  her.  Lijiley  seemed  all  the  time  to 
have  no  emotion  of  her  own,  or  thought  that  concerned  herself.  She  looked 
on  like  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  great  master's  anatomical  lesson. 

«'0h,  will  she  live?"  asked  Mrs.  Courcelles. 

"  She  will  live,"  said  the  doctor  composedly.  <*  There's  notliing  serious  in 
it." 

The  beautifhl  Cynthia  indeed  had  had  a  smart  fall,  and  had  hurt  her  shoul- 
der and  sprained  one  ankle,  and  had  one  or  two  little  wounds  on  the  back  of 
the  head — where  Linley  was  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  hair  was  not  very 
thick,  for  Mrs.  Courcelles,  at  the  surgeon's  request,  removed  a  whole  mass  of 
it  with  a  dexterous  movement  or  two.  None  of  Cynthia's  beautiful  limbs 
were  broken.  In  fact,  it  was  all  a  matter  of  a  week  in  bed  and  a  medical  man 
and  affectionate  nursing.  So  Miss  Courcelles  was  pat.to  bed,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  she  smiled  a  sweet  smile  of  gratitude  upon  her  kind- 
ly hostess. 

'*01i,  thank  God,  there  is  no  danger,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Courcelles,  "and  we 
can  all  smile  again!" 

«' Yes,  we  can  smile  again,"  Linley  echoed;  "we  can  all  be  very  merry 
nawP 

When  Linley  passed  up  to  her  own  room  again,  she  found  to  her  surprise 
tliat  Rochford  was  there. 

*'  Linley,"  he  said,  offering  her  a  chair,  and  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
«•  you  don't  think  too  much  of  tliis  day's  nonsense?  "  r^  T 

She  looked  at  him,  bat  oould  say  nothing.  Digitized  by  CjOOg IC 
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**  We  were  riding  togetlier,^'  lie  harried  on— and  he  sat  down  while  speak- 
ing. '*  She  came  home— came  Aere,  I  (nean — unexpectedly,  and  I  prevailed 
on  her  to  go  for  a  gallop  in  the  Row,  very  late,  and  the  horse  fell,  and  I 
thought  the  poor  thing  was  killed,  and  that  it  was  my  &ult.  That  was  all, 
linley !  I  brought  her  upstairs  myself;  and  then  I  thought  she  was  dead ;  and 
one  can^t  help  feeling  something  at  such  a  moment.*' 

**  Oh,  liouis!  *'    She  could  say  no  more,  the  tears  were  rushing  to  her  eyes. 

*•  We  are  very  old  friends,  you  know,"  he  said,  ••  and  I  believe  she  would 
have  married  me ;  but  then  there  was  some  quarrel,  and  then  you  came  be- 
tween, and  all  that  I  never  cared  about  her  really,  Linley,  and  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  escape  marrying  her ;  but  of  course  it  was  a  disappointment  to  her, 
and  you  must  be  a  little  generous  and  forgiving.    You  have  won,  you  know.*' 

"  Won  ?  Have  I  won?  "  said  Lioley  sadly.  '*  I  have  lost  alL  You  made 
love  to  me  and  married  me  only  in  a  sort  of  quarrel  with — ^with  the  other  per- 
son." 

**  No,  no,  Linley,  not  that  I  never  loved  her,  but  when  I  saw  her  lying 
dead,  as  I  thought,  some  of  the  old  memories  did  come  back  for  the  moment 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself  now— confoundedly  ashamed— and  I'm  afraid  I  have 
lost  some  of  your  good  opinion,  Linley.  But  a  man  of  forty,  my  sweet  and 
twenty,  has  more  memories  than  you  girls  could  have.  I  have  come  to  ask 
for  your  forgiveness,  linley.    I  needn't  ask  you  not  to  speak  of  this?  " 

"No,7  said  Linley;  **I  have  no  confldatUSt*^  and  a  great  sob  had  nearly 
broken  firom  her. 

*' Thanks,  dear,"' replied  her  husband,  growing  more  and  more  composed^ 
'*  You  may  be  sure  that  you  have  seen  the  last  of  that  sort  of  idiocy  on  my 
part,  and  weUl  get  these  people  away  as  soon  as  that  girl  gets  well.  You  saw, 
Linley,  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  she  was  quite  insensible." 

'*  She  was,"  said  Linley  with  a  sigh.    '*  She  is  happy  to  be  insensible." 

**  But  we'll  get  rid  of  them,"  said  Rocliford,  «*  as  soon  as  possible.  Oh,  did 
you  know  that  old  Tuxham's  here?  He  came  while  you  were  with  that  poor 
girl.  I  made  hhn  stay  for  dinner,  and  a  remarkably  bad  dinner  it  will  be 
now— everything  spoiled,  of  course.  You  are  ready,  Linley;  you  will  come? 
I  would  not  for  all  the  world  that  you  did  not  show  yourself  at  dinner  to-day, 
after  all  this.  I  don't  know  what  such  a  fellow  as  Tuxham  might  think.  And 
Valentine's  below  too.    You'll  come,  Linley?" 

'*0h  yes,"  said  Linley,  **T\l  come— in  a  few  minutes,  Louis,  if  youll  Just 
leave  me." 

Rochford  turned  upon  her  a  half-querulous  or  impatient  look,  as  if  her  en- 
forced calmness  puzzled  and  irritated  him.  He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  say  something  or  not;  then  he  turned  and  left  the  room, 
and  she  heard  his  step  languidly  and  almost  feebly  descending  the  stairs. 
Suddenly  the  step  returned,  and  she  heard  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Rochford  en- 
tered. 

"  Linley,"  he  said  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  **  I  have  come  back  because  you  have 
not  said  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  Oh,  Louis,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  question  when  yon  are  my  husband, 
and  I  must  forgive  you,  and  you  say  there  is  so  little  to  be  forgiven  ? '' 

*'  Well,  Linley,  there  isn't  a  great  deal,  as  the  world  sees  things,  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  say  you  forgive  me.*' 

'*I  suppose  you  are  right,  and  the  world  sees  things  as  I  dont  see  them. 
Yes,  Louis,  I  forgive  you."  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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"  From  your  heart,  Linley,  or  only  with  your  lipeP  ^ 

*'  With  my  lips  now,  Louis ;  but  with  my  heart,  I  promise  you,  when  I  can. 
Perhaps  by  saying  things  oyer  and  over  one  gets  to  feel  them  in  the  end.  I 
furgi ye  you,  Louis,  for  thtU^  and  for  haying  married  me,  and  for  all  I  Oh,  please 
<lon*t  stay  any  longer  now.'* 

Linley  was  like  one  in  a  battle  who  feels  a  sudden  shock  and  knows  he  is 
wounded,  but  does  not  yet  know,  and  cannot  stop  to  think,  whether  it  is  oDiy 
skin-deep  or  an  iigury  for  life.  Perhaps  the  one  feeling  uppermost  in  her 
mind  for  Just  that  moment  was  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  Rochford  could  take 
It  so  easily,  and  could  care  for  a  word  of  formal  pardon.  And  then'  followed 
the  blank  conyiction  that  that  was  not  her  Rochford,  her  master,  at  all,  and 
that  her  master,  her  hero,  neyer  had  any  existence. 

All  this  succession  of  uncomfortable  occurrences  had  delayed  the  dinner 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  an  hour,  and  when  Linley  entered  the  drawing- 
room  she  found  her  guests  already  assembled.  They  were,  however,  only 
Mr.  Tuxham  and  Roche  YalentiDe.  Mr.  Rochford  was  standing  near  the  fire- 
place (wherein  now,  of  course,  there  were  only  white  flowers  and  paper)  talk- 
ing to  Tuxham,  or  being  talked  to  by  Tuxham.  Yalentine  was  seated  on  the 
piano-stool,  and  was  carelessly  touching  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  Linley 
oame  in  composedly,  and  was  conscious  that  she  had  herself  under  great  con- 
trol ;  but  she  could  not  help  giving  one  glance  of  pain  or  repugnance  toward 
the  sofa  on  which  Cynthia  Courcelles  had  so  lately  been  laid.  It  was  like  see- 
ing again  for  the  first  time  the  place  where  one  has  seen  a  murder  or  a  ghost. 
Linley  became  aware  in  a  moment  that  Rochford  had  noticed  her  inyoluntary 
glance. 

*«  Delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear !  ?  said  Mr.  Tuxham,  advancing  and  bend- 
ing his  eagle  beak.  **  And  so  you  have  grown  a  fine  lady,  I*m  told.  Come 
here  under  the  light  and  let  me  see  how  fashionable  life  agrees  with  you.*' 

Linley  had  given  him  both  her  hands  in  her  friendly  impulse,  and  he 
now  drew  her  toward  the  light 

**  Do  spare  us  these  inspections,  Tuxham,**  said  Rochford  almost  pettLshly. 
**  We  can*t  all  look  as  well  in  London  as  in  the  country.** 

^  Hum,**  Tuxham  went  on,  not  taking  the  least  heed  of  the  interruption. 
•^TreHXj  well,  might  be  worse.  Not  pale,  but  is  that  a  lasting  color-— this 
now?*' 

'*Yon  don*t  think  I  paint,  Mr.  Tuxham?'  Be  sure  I  would  never  stand 
such  an  ordeal  as  this  if  I  did.'* 

'* No,  no,  my  dear  (soothingly);  but  color  may  be  the  efESsct  of  surprise- 
any  sudden  emotion ;  and  I  should  say  that  in  general  you  must  be  looking 
rather  paler  than  at  Dripdeanham.** 

'« Do  tell  me  of  Dripdeanham,  Mr.  Tuxham.** 

^*  Wait  a  moment.  Look  of  sarcasm  rather  deepening.  Laugh  at  people 
now  a  good  deal,  don*t  you?  Touch  of  the  malign,  I  should  say.  Yes,  Lon- 
don fashionable  life  is  the  place  to  bring  out  all  the  bad  qualities.  Come,  de- 
•cribe  to  me  a  day  of  fashionable  life.** 

*'  What,  before  you  tell  me  anything  about  Dripdeanham?  ** 

*'Oh,  Dripdeanham*s  all  right  enough,  and  you  are  not  its  care-taker.** 

**  m  tell  you  how  a  fashionable  lady  spends  her  day,**  said  Yalentine,  com- 
ing forward  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  *'  and  1*11  spare  Mrs.  Rochford  the 
trouble.  This  is  it,  Tuxham :  A  lady  of  fashion  wakes  about  one  o*clock.  She 
rings  her  bell,  and  her  maid,  Mrs.  Betty,  brings  her  chocolate,  of-whioh  Um 
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lady  gives  some  with  sugar  to  little  Shock  who  has  crept  into  the  room.  Then 
she  sends  round  to  ask  politely  whether  Lady  Kitty  and  Miss  Racket  have 
taken  cold  in  their  chairs  last  night,  as  they  were  conveyed  home  from  her 
rout  Then  she  dresses  and  prepares  to  walk  in  the  Park  at  High  Mall.  In 
the  afternoon  Ranelagh '' 

"Stuff!"  saidTuxham. 

•*  This  is  talking  '  Spectator,'  ^'  said  linley. 

•'I  didn't  suppose  Tuxham  would  know  the  difference,"  said  Valentine. 
*'  I  thought  it  would  do  him  just  as  well.  I  don't  Believe  he  has  followed 
London  fi»hionable  life  any  farthei?  down  than  the  time  of  Pope,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  thinks  Ranelagh  is  still  in  existence." 

'« Isn't  it  in  existence?  "  asked  Ldnley.     '<  I  didn't  know." 

Dinner  was  announced  at  this  moment,  and  Mr  Tuxham  gave  Linley  liia 
arm. 

**  And  how  is  your  patient,  madameP  "  Mr.  Tuxham  asked  as  they  sat  down 
to  dinner,  the  formal  madame  being  probably  suggested  by  the  ceremonial  of 
escorting  the  hostess  which  he  had  just  performed. 

"My  patient,  Mr.  Tuxham P  " 

"  Miss  Courcelles,  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  yes."  Linley  slightly  started.  **  She  is  much  better,  thank  you.  She 
will  do  very  well,  I  think.  Mirs.  Gouroelles  has  just  sent  me  a  message  to  say 
that  her  daughter  is  very  tranquil  and  quite  conscious ;  but  that  she  will  not 
come  to  dinner  because  she  thinks  her  place  is  by  her  dear  Cynthia's  bedside." 

Ldnley  could  not  keep  fh>m  infbsing  into  her  tone  a  slight  savor  of  Mre. 
Couroelles's  peculiar  accent 

•*  She's  quite  right,"  said  Tuxham.  "  That's  her  place.  But  it's  all  a  fuss 
about  nothing,  isn't  itP  " 

'*Miss  Courcelles  was  hurt,  I  belieye,"  Linley  answered,  ''but  more  alarmed 
than  hurt,  I  suppose." 

**  She  rides  very  badly,"  Valentine  observed.  "  Nothing  on  earth  will  erer 
make  that  girl  a  good  rider." 

"How  did  it  all  happen?"  Tuxham  asked  point-blank  of  Linley. 

"Her  horse  took  fHght  and  fell,"  Roohford  interposed. 

"  Who  picked  her  up— the  groom? " 

"I  picked  her  up,"  said  Rochford  pettishly. 

"Oh!  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  there— I  thought  only  the  three  la- 
dies." 

Rochford  sent  an  appealing,  imploring  look  across  to  Linley.  Tuxham 
fixed  his  steel-gray  eyes  on  her.  Valentine  looked  up  with  a  curious  and  per- 
plexed air. 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  Rochford  was  there,"  said  Linley  quietly;  and  having  told 
the  truth,  yet  felt  as  if  she  had  connived  at  a  falsehood  to  oblige  her  husband. 

"And  then  you  all  brought  her  home? "  asked  Tuxham,  as  if  he  were  in- 
spired by  some  particular  motive  for  cross-examination. 

"  And  then  she  was  brought  here,  of  course,'*  9aid  Linley. 

"And  laid  upon  the  sofa  in  your  drawing-room P  "  the  irrepressible  ques- 
tioner pursued,  with  a  sort  of  triumph  in  his  tone,  which  grew  stronger  as  he 
taw  Linley  look  up  surprised  and  even  startled. 

"She  was;  how  did  you  know? "  Linley  asked. 

••  Because  I  have  eyes,  Mrs.  Rochford." 

"Ears,  don't  you  mean?"  interposed  Valentine. 
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*'No,  I  don't,  sir;  nobody  told  me  anything  about  it;  nobody  seemed  in- 
clined to  tell  me  anything  about  it.  Tour  husband,  Mrs.  Rochford,  seemed 
disposed  to  make  as  much  of  a  mystery  about  the  girPs  bruised  shoulder  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  about  which  I  could  possibly  care  three  straws.  Do  you  want 
to  learn  how  I  knew  that  this  young  woman  was  placed  in  the  first  instance 
on  that  particular  sofaP  " 

••  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  Mr.  Tuxham.^ 

<^  Because,  ma'am,  the  moment  you  came  into  the  room  your  eyes  fell  upon 
that  soCa,  and  I  saw  a  look  of  alarm  or  pain  come  Just  for  half  a  quarter  of  a  sec- 
ond over  your  face.  I  have  seen  such  a  look  on  women*s  faces  when  they 
happened  to  glance  at  a  spot  where  they  lately  saw  a  corpse.  Now  let  me 
make  another  venture.  She  grew  suddenly  worse,  and  fainted  when  she  was 
brought  here— eh  P  '^ 

linley  nodded. 

"That  is  so,  ma'am?" 

"  Tes,  yes,"  said  Rochford,  '*  that  is  so.  But  in  heaven's  name,  Tuxham, 
what  does  all  this  tend  to?  " 

*' Tends  to  show  the  value  of  observation,  and  of  opening  one's  eyes  and 
using  them  when  they  are  opened.  Tou  see,  my  dear  "  (Mr.  Tuxham  grew 
very  kindly  and  gracious  on  the  strength  of  his  triumph),  **  as  you  were  with 
her  and  knew  all  about  the  fall,  there  could  be  nothing  particularly  painful  in 
seeing  her  merely  brought  in  and  placed  to  rest  on  the  sofa.  No,  she  was 
brought  in  well  enough,  but  when  laid  upon  thatsofa.she  suddenly  fainted,  and 
you,  being  rather  susceptible  and  foolish,  thought  she  was  going  to  die  then 
and  there ;  therefore  the  painful  association !  I  saw  it  all  in  your  eyes.  Now, 
Rochford,  you  perceive,  and  you,  Valentine,  too,  that  people  who  use  their 
eyes  can  see  things.  Not  many  things  escape  me,  I  promise  you.  Don  t  be 
alarmed,  Mrs.  Rochford;  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  secrets — ^yet?" 

**Tou  haven't  told  me  anything  about  Dripdeanham  yet,  Mr.^Tuxham,'^ 
said  Linley.     «'  I  so  want  to  hear  all  about  everything! " 

**  Well,  I  think  we  have  had  rather  more  fever  than  usual,  and  rather  more 
of  drinking  and  family  quarrels.    But  your  house  stands  where  it  did." 

**  And  my  little  outcast  Sinda,  have  you  seen  her  lately?  " 

•«  Pre  seen  her,  yes.  She  appears  all  right,  and  is  as  great  a  little  story- 
teller as  ever.  She  told  me  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  think,  that  her 
brother  had  come  back  to  England  for  her,  and  that  he  is  very  handsome  and 
looks  like  a  prince.    What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  story?  " 

'*  It's  true,  however,"  said  Linley,  with  as  much  triumph  for  her  young 
charge  as  she  could  feel  jnst  then.  Glud  to  have  a  chance  of  turning  away  the 
conversation  from  unpleasant  topics,  she  told  of  her  adventure  of  that  day, 
and  told  them  that  the  young  man  was  coming  to  see  her — and  Mr.  Rochford 
— to-morrow. 

«*  I  ventured  to  promise  for  you,  Louis,  that  you  would  see  him,"  she  said, 
without  raising  her  eyes  or  looking  toward  Rochford. 

*«  I  will  see  him  or  anybody,  Linley,"  her  husband  answered  with  a  certain 
animation  which  he  had  not  shown  before,  **  whenever  you  please.  Promise 
anything  you  like  for  me.  You  always  try  to  help  people ;  and  you  make  me 
feel  ashamed  of  what  I  am." 

''Now  that  is  being  a  fond  and  devoted  hnsband,**  said  Tuxham.  "Roch- 
ford, I  never  could  have  believed  it  of  you!  My  dear,  you  are  a  wonderful 
woman  if  you  really  have  roused  him  up  to  earnestness.    He 
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look  as  if  he  felt  some  emotion  that  time.  I  do  positiyely^  begin  to  believe  in 
the  virtae  of  married  life.  Valentine  looks  melancholy  as  he  thinks  of  the 
years  he  has  wasted." 

Valentine  had  been  silent  for  a  moment,  and  was  apparently  thonghtfhl. 
Suddenly,  thus  addressed,  he  precipitated  himself  hito  the  conversation  in  his 
usual  voluble  and  emphatic  way. 

*'  But  what  right  has  a  man  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  being  improved?  I 
call  that  sort  of  thing  almost  as  shabby  as  marrying  for  a  girPs  fortune— it's 
fortune-hunting  in  morals.  What  right  have  we  to  expect  women  to  set  us 
up  out  of  their  own  good  qualities?    No;  it*s  mean,  that  sort  of  thing.*' 

••  Doesn^t  that  only  say  that  you  are  too  proud  to  owe  anything  to  a  wife, 
Mr.  Valentine?'' 

**  Well,  no,  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  think  not.  A  man  ought  to  have  his  own 
decent  outfit  of  good  qualities,  and  not  have  to  draw  upon  his  wife." 

*«  But  may  they  not  exchange? '' 

**  No;  you  can't  do  a  peddling  trade  in  virtues.'' 

*'  Can't  the  one  reflect  light  on  the  other?  " 

"No;  I  don't  believe  in  polarized  virtue.  That  sort  of  thing  would  be 
only  like  Pepper's  ghost." 

**  Then  no  human  creature  can  do  anything  to  improve  himself,  herself^ 
itself^  or  another;  and  all  life  is  a  mistake." 

**  And  who  says  it  isn't?  "  interposed  Tuxham. 

••  I  never  meant  that,"  said  Valentine,  addressing  linley  and  disregarding 
the  interruption.  **  One  may  improve  himself,  but. not  by  borrowing  or  beg- 
ging from  somebody  else.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  endure  being  improved  by  my 
wife.  I  should  like  to  be  a  hero  to  her;  and  as  I  can't  be  a  hero,  I  let  the 
whole  thing  alone." 

'*I  know  a  woman,"  said  Linley,  *<to  whom  you  are  a  hero,  Mr.  Valen« 
tine." 

**  Some  women  are  such  fools! "  said  Tuxham. 

**  Tou  mean  my  sister-in-law?"  Valentine  said  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise. 
**  I  know  that,  for  she  is  the  only  creature  of  whom  that  could  be  said.  Well, 
I  confess  I  am  vain  enough  to  try  to  impose  upon  her.  But  then  I  only  see 
her  about  once  a  week — ^for  two  hours ;  and  it  is  easy  to  play  at  goodness  and 
so  on  once  a  week  for  two  hours!  That  sort  of  thing  would  hardly  deceive 
one's  wife." 

'*Th6n  are  no  men  to  marry  unless  they  are  perfect  to  begin  with?  " 

**That  might  be  the  logiral  issue  of  the  theory,"  Valentine  answered 
gravely;  *'bnt  we  don't  push  things  too  far  in  life.  We  must  compromise.  I 
would  have  Rochford  marry,  for  example,  because  with  all  his  indolence  he  b 
a  good  fellow;  I  don't  suppose  a  woman  would  think  any  the  less  of  him  as 
she  came  to  know  him.  Then  I  would  allow  Tuxham  to  marry — yes,  I  would 
allow  Tuxham,  because  all  the  worst  of  him  lies  on  the  suiiace,  and  any  wo- 
man who  could  endure  him  for  one  week  would  find  her  lot  growing  more 
and  more  bearable  as  she  went  along.  I  am  satbfied  that  Tuxham  made  a 
mistake  in  not  marrying." 

*•  Perhaps  I  did,"  said  that  gentleman  complacently.  "  But  I  never  saw 
more  than  one  woman  in  all  my  life  that  I  should  have  oared  to  marry;  and 
when  I  was  young  enough  for  marrying  she  was  not  bom,  and  the  moment 
■he  was  old  enough  for  marrying  Rochford  here  pounced  upon  her." 

**  Come,  Mr.  Tnxham,  if  you  cultivate  that  style  of  oompUment  you  oant 
long  fail  to  captivate  some  delightful  creature."         digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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**I  never  compliment,  madame;  I  epetik  the  triitli;  I  don't  care  whether  it 
pleases  you  or  not.  I  hope  I  have  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  I  may  gay 
the  truth  of  a  woman  even  in  her  own  hearlog.  I  tell  you  I  think  better  of 
the  whole  human  race  for  Boohford.  You  have  already  infused  a  whole  grain 
of  earnestness  into  him.  Go  on,  madame!  Tou*ll  make  something  of  him 
yef* 

Bochford  had  not  been  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation,  but  that  was 
not  surprising,  for  he  seldom  talked  much  at  dinner.  But  now  he  looked  up 
suddenly  and  said: 

*'  It  will  be  a  hard  task,  Unley,  I  am  afraid,  but  not  a  hopeless  one.  Youll 
not  give  it  up,  dear,  I  am  sure,  just  yet?    No,  Lhiley?  " 

Linley's  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  his ;  but  she  caught  no  inspiration 
of  hope  and  faith  from  him.  He  looked  all  too  easy  and  complacent.  The 
dignity  of  deep  feeling  of  any  kind,  such  as  might  make  even  sin  seem  heroic 
in  a  woman^s  romantic  eyes,  was  not  there.  An  indescribable  pang  of  pity* 
regret,  and  almost  despair  passed  through  her  heart 


RECOGNITION. 


LONG  had  I  waited  thee,  my  Love-HBO  long 
That  oft  to  my  sick  fkncy  thou  didst  seem 
A  luring  shadow,  a  most  mocking  dream ; 
But  still  my  heart  was  true,  my  deep  faith  strong* 
Until  I  saw  thee.   Ah  !  athwart  the  throng 
Of  swift  emotions,  that,  as  mist  o'er  stream 
From  my  heart  rose,  beheld  my  day  star  gleam. 
Thy  presence  smote  upon  me  like  a  song! 
No  more  I  asked,  for  in  one  single  glance 
A  living  spark  flew  f^om  thy  soul  to  mine. 
And  kindled  there — O  Joy ! — a  lamp  divine 
With  clear.  Promethean  flame.    In  visioned  trance 
God^s  voice  I  heard,  which  Chaos  once  and  Night 
Heard  thus  and  shrank,  declare :  **  Let  there  be  Ught" 
Now  in  the  chambers  of  my  heart  is  Day 
And  Form  and  Order.     A  most  sacred  Guest 
Is  come  therein,  and  at  his  high  i)ehest 
Beauty  and  Light,  who  his  bright  glance  obey. 
Flew  to  prepare  them  for  his  regal  sway. 
Now  solitude  I  seek,  which  once  possessed 
I  fled;  now  solitude  to  me  is  blessed! 
Alone  I  wander,  hearkening  the  sweet  lay 
Which  Love  is  singing  in  his  home,  my  heart 
Mine  own,  I  see  thy  beauty  face  to  face. 
And  beauty^s  self,  thus  one  with  thee,  embrace. 
This  solemn  thought  I  muse  upon  apai-t : 
In  heaven^s  blue  dome,  upborne  by  thoughts  of  thee. 
My  spirit  soars — ^in  Love's  eternity. 

'^IBGINU.  VAOGHAjr.  T^ 
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IV. 
John  Stuabt  Mill's  Autobiographt. 

READING  Mill's  sad  story  of  his  useful  but  gloomy,  unnatural,  almost  in- 
human life,  a  life  sorely  in  need  of  **  humanitarian  "  influence,  whether 
we  use  humanUarian  in  its  new  and  forced  sense  of  relating  to  humane 
principle,  or  in  its  original  and  legitimate  sense  of  giving  a  human  nature 
where  that  nature  is  lacking,  I  noticed  certun  uses  of  words  which  seemed  to 
offer  occasion  for  remark  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  these  papers.  Before 
I  begin  my  task,  however,  I  wish  to  relieve  myself  in  advance,  if  possible,  of 
the  imputation  of  reading  that  book,  or  any  other,  on  a  hunt  for  occasion  of 
fault-finding  with  the  author's  English.  I^oidng  flaws  is  poor  business,  par- 
ticularly in  the  outer  mental  garments  of  such  a  man  as  John  Stuart  Mill. 
And  verbal  criticism,  in  itself  smallish  sort  of  work  even  at  the  best,  would 
merit  utter  condemnation  if  it  required  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise it  the  reading  of  good  and  honest  books  in  a  carping  spirit  There  is 
more  reason  than  perhaps  some  men  of  science  and  free  inquirers  would  ad- 
mit in  Bishop  Hall's  saying  that  '*It  is  far  better  some  trutlis  should  be  un- 
known than  unlawfully  searched. "i  And  if  a  verbal  critic  can  do  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  another  writer's  land,  tlie  cause  of  litera- 
ture would  be  better  served  by  summary  execution  being  done  upon  the  whole 
tribe  of  word-mongers,  and  the  letting  language  run  wild,  unchecked,  un- 
pruned.  Freedom  on  the  one  side,  kindliness  and  courtesy  on  the  other,  are 
worth  more  even  than  precision  and  purity  of  language.  I  have  expressed 
elsewhere  an  appreciation  of  the  great  moral  significance  of  Mill's  story  of  his 
life :  here  my  business  is  only  with  a  little  of  its  language,  which  his  eminent 
ability  and  rare  culture  make  the  more  woithy  of  remark. 

BEGIN  AKD  COMMENCB. 

No  observant  reader  of  the  literature  of  the  day  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  begin  has  been  going  rapidly  oat 
of  use,  its  place  being  taken  by  comtMnce.  Where,  before,  we  began  almost 
everything,  and  used  commence  only  in  matters  of  some  state  and  importance, 
now  we  commence  the  most  trivial  matters ;  so  that  I  read  the  other  day  that 
a  boy  "  commenced  to  eat  his  pie."  This  tendency  showed  itself  a  long  while 
ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  period  that  I  have  mentioned  that  commence  has 
'*  rushed  "  begin  almost  out  of  the  language.  Now  commence  is  a  word  whose 
very  presence  in  English  is  the  merest  superfluity.  Although  it  came  in  about 
flve  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  an  intruder,  and  might  better  never  have  been 
heard  from  English  lips.  As  it  is  generally  used,  it  means  simply  **  begin,'* 
no  more,  no  less ;  and  having  begin^  which  is  home-bred  English,  why  should 
we  so  run  after  this  strange  Roman  god  commence  t  We  gain  nothing  by  it  in 
meaning,  in  sound,  or  even  in  variety  of  accent.  Nor  do  we  in  dignity :  **  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.*'  **  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word."    The  historical  writer  upon  language*  to  wit,  the  etymologist, 

1  "  Bpittlon."— Dee.  iy.  S,  p,  1S9,  <d.  1608. 
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or  he  of  wider  scope  and  higher  aims,  the  philologist,  goes  over  his  aoeumu- 
lated  list  of  examples*  and  records  the  fact  that  at  such  a  thne  begin  began  to 
pass  out  of  common  use,  and  commence  commenced  coming  in ;  and  there  he 
washes  his  hands.  His  business  is  to  obsenre  the  phenomena  of  language,  to 
record  and  if  possible  to  connect  them.  Such,  however,  is  not  my  calm,  scien- 
tific attitude.  I  am  interested  in  this  funeral,  and  claim  the  right  to  weep 
over  it.  I  think  that  the  departure  of  begin,  no  matter  how  or  by  whom  it 
was  brought  about,  is  to  be  mourned,  and  that  if  that  good,  simple  English 
word  can  be  called  back  it  would  be  well — ^well  for  us  no  less  than  for  our 
language;  because  it  would  show  that  manly  simplicity  of  taste  and  love  of 
kindred  speech  have  not  yet  quite  died  out  among  us.  And  I  venture  to  fore- 
tell that  it  will  be  called  back  to  take  again  its  bii-th-right  in  the  homestead 
of  our  tongue.  But  it  will  come  almost  from  the  grave.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  throughout  his  whole  book  Mill  has  but  once  used  the  word ;  al- 
though he  often  has  occasion,  with  this  one  exception,  he  always  uses  commence. 
He  writes  of  himself  that  he  commenced  learning  Latin,i  and  Euclid,*  and 
commenced  various  essays,*  and  the  performance  of  a  duty«^  and  the  preparation 
of  matter  for  future  books  ;•  that  his  fieUher  commenced  instructing  him  ;•  that 
Mr.  Roebuck  commenced  a  contest.^  The  beginning  of  any  action  is  always 
its  commencement,'  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  is  its  commencement,*  and  he 
even  writes  of  the  commencement  of  married  life.i*  A  debate,  a  book,  a  re- 
vision were  commenced.^^  On  the  other  hand,  a  course  of  study  and  warlike 
preparations  commenced.^  Now  in  all  these  cases  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  use  begin,  changing  the  construction  slightly  if  it 
were  necessary  to  do  so ;  for  example,  I  began  to  learn  Latin,  my  father  began 
to  instruct  [or  better,  to  teach]  me,  etc  ;  and  in  none  4s  it  used  unexception- 
ably,  except  in  *'  I  commenced  Euclid,''  and  perhaps  "  Uiis  [course  of  study] 
commenced  with  logic,**  and  **  the  warlike  preparations  actually  commenced," 
etc.  Apart  from  this  question,  however,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  begin 
firom  a  book  written  by  a  man  like  Mill  is  very  significant  and  characteristic 
of  influences  which  have  of  late  been  felt  in  the  language,  even  among  writers 
of  the  highest  education  and  of  cultivated  taste.  Possibly  Mill's  constant 
reading  in  works  of  philosophy  and  of  science  led  him  unconsciously  to  lean 
toward  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  he  shows  in  other  cases,  as  we  shall  see. 
Bat  Robert  Blakey,  a  scholar  and  a  philosophical  writer  of  distinction,  whose 

I  lo  my  eighth  year  I  eomm^need  learning  Latin.— P<v<  9. 
S  Alter  this  time  I  commenced  "  Buclid.'*— Po^t  11. 

S  Dnring  these  years  I  wrote  or  eomnune^d  Tarioos  essays.— Po^t  287. 

4  During  this  period  also  I  wnoMnctd  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  philosophy,  and  to  the 
enemy  of  my  fiUher.— Po^e  807. 

5  And  have  commtnced  the  preparation  of  matter  of  ftitnre  hooks.—"  Autobiography  Jokm 
Mtuort  Miil.  "Chap.  viL,  p.  818. 

6  Hy  ikther  therefore  eommeneed  histracting  me  in  the  sciences.— P<v<  27. 

7  He  was  the  flrat  to  eommenee  the  contest  for  the  self-goyemment  of  the  colonies.— Po^t  185. 

8  Dates  ite  eommene^nuni — Page  191.  I  made  my  first  eammencement  in  the  Greek  poets  with 
the  "  niad."— Pa9«  10.    It  was  at  the  eommtneenunt  of  these  studies  ^Pagt  64. 

9  The  state  of  public  aflUrs  had  become  extremely  critical  by  the  commencement  of  the 
American  eifil  war  --Poge  966. 

10  During  the  peace  that  intervened  between  the  commencement  of  my  married  lifo,  and  the 
catastrophe  which  closed  iU—Page  248. 

II  When  this  debate  was  etfded  another  was  oommeneed.^Page  124.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
antamn  of  1815.— Po^e  285.  Bat  the  revision  with  a  view  to  repubUoation  had  been  barely  com- 
wuneed.T-Page  261. 

12  This  commenced  with  logio.— P(V«  17.  The  warilke  preparations  aotoaUy  commenced  on 
tlils  side.— Posre  270. 
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works  won  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy  fix>m  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  in  liis  hamorons  paper  on  **  Scholastic  Doctors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  writes  thus  of  a  procrastinating  man  of  letters : 

He  WM  always  ftcylmilii^  pTC|)ects,  bat  nerer  went  any  fturther.  To  »«^  is  oertainly  good ; 
Imt  nerer  to  get  beyond  a  ooinmeiioemeiit  is  a  poor  aohieTement  indeed.  .  .  .  Uefrtpmabis- 
toiy  of  Borne,  bat  never  got  beyond  tiie  first  ohapler.  He  oonimeneed  an  introdnctlon  to  Apu- 
leios's  "  QoMen  Ass,"  bat  be  nerer  adTaneed  fturther  than  ai)»w  lines.  He  often  oame  to  my  room 
to  annoance  that  be  intended  to  begin  writing  a  book  upon  a  most  Interesting  subject  fie  barped 
upon  this  string  for  many  months,  and  1  left  him  with  the  pro()ect  only  beginning,  ...  I  have 
known  many  men  strongly  tinctured  with  this  Ddling.  Indeed,  I  haye  no  doubt  but  the  beat 
among  us  has  some  share  of  this  imperfoction.  We  ha?e  an  had  our  b§gin$Ung»,  and  there  ended. 
Tlie  Romans  seem  to  hare  been  impressed  that  beginning  was  all  in  all.  Their  important  word 
for  beginning  is  pritteipimm,  which  likewise  signifies  principle,  as  if  designed  to  oonToy  to  the  mind 
that  *«9AiiMiig  was  tiie  principle,  the  foundation,  the  core  and  seed  of  ereiything.  And  so  in  some 
eases  it  is.  B^^nin^isof  no  importance  if  we  nerer  go  b^ond  it  .  .  .  To  make  a  mere  atp 
tsmptatd«9iaiiin^,asitweratofr<^,isn<)tthechaiaoterof^riiie^<wii;  itisnoprinciple.  •  .  • 
I  haye  thought  that  the  word  beginning,  and  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
poailing  things  in  nature.  It  is  redolent  ot  seriousness  and  awe.  The  most  wonderftal  attribute, 
the  quality  that  strikes  us  wfth  the  greatest  force  of  oonyiotton  of  the  pow^  and  mi^Jesty  of  Omni- 
poCenoe  is,  ttiat  it  has  'neittkerftsyliiiilii^ofdays  nor  end  of  years."! 

There  is  more  of  this  thougfatfol  and  instmctiYe  pleasantry;  bnt  this  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose.  How  different  this  in  effdot  from  Mill's  oom- 
itnencing  and  his  commencements.  Here,  within  less  than  two  duodecimo 
pages,  we  have  begin,  or  some  form  of  it,  fourteen  times.  I  am  far  from  set- 
ting up  Dr.  Blakey  as  a  model  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  language;  indeed, 
I  sliall  probably  have  occasion  to  point  out  some  errors  of  his  which  seem  very 
strange  in  a  man  of  his  scholarship  and  truly  English  style;  in  which  latter 
respect  he  is  superior  to  Mill,  although  much  inferior  to  him  in  accuracy.  But 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  indeed  among  his  readers  who 
would  wish  to  see  commence  in  the  stead  of  begin  in'  any  clause  of  that  pas- 
sage, although  the  latter  word  comes  in  so  often.  Even  in  the  two  cases  in 
which  commence  is  used,  begin  would  be  better.  The  former  is  used  manifest- 
ly only  to  avoid  repetition ;  which  is  generally  unwise  and  tends  to  weakness. 
Sameness  of  thought  and  bald  iteration  may  well  be  shunned;  but  where  there 
is  sameness  and  iteration,  the  mere  use  of  synonymes  is  a  flimsy  mask  that 
hides  nothing.  This  desire  to  use  two  words  with  the  same  meaning  for  the 
purposes  of  '*  elegance  *'  has  kept  many  a  word  of  foreign  birth  in  the  lan- 
guage, when  it  would  otherwise  have  probably  been  dropped. 

Notwitlistanding  Mill's  exclusive  use  of  commence,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  does  not  use  it  with  the  infinitive  of  a  following  verb.  He  does  not  write 
««I  commenced  to  leam,"  **My  fitther  commenced  to  instruct  me,"  "This 
commenced  to  be.**  His  training  saved  him  from  using  the  contraction  of 
eon  iniUare  in  that  way.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  use  of  oom- 
mence,  as  in  *'  commenced  poet,**  my  condemnation  of  which*  has  been  made 
the  occasion  of  the  foUowing  remarks,  which  are  introduced  by  the  statement 
that  this  use  of  commence  is  '*  perfectly  classical  ** : 

the  k>cutlon,  flur  from  being  "jremarkably  ooarse  and  eaietoss,**  Is  peifoctly  unezeeptkm- 

able ;  and  I  should  be  surprised  if  any  one  else  had  erer  before  found  fonlt  with  it.  Nor  has 
**mmmeneee  wife  **  a  parallel  in  **  ende  hussy, '  in  which  expression,  moreo?er,  there  is  nothfaiglo 
blame  but  eurt  ruggedneos.  In  order  to  their  parallelism  *'eMiJiwne«t  wife  "should  signify  be- 
gins with  being  a  wife/*  a  yery  dUDerent  OUng  Anom  <*  begins  to  be  a  wife** ;  erea  as  the  nature  of 
anappeantnoe  and  the  feet  ofan  appearance  are  not  identical.  By  wayofproTingtheabonrdlty 
of  **e9mmeneee  wife,**  we  are  Instructed  that  *<  oMunencMMia  cannot  be  property  predicated  of  a 
Boon  which  does  not  express  the  idea  of  oontinuanoe."    We  are  forbUkkn,  then,  to  say  Uiat  a  boj 

1 "  Old  Faces  in  New  Masks,**  p.  60. 

S**  Words  and  their  Uses,"  pin.  (^or^alr> 
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«'«MaflwN«MaMn]le^-tliree*';  the  idea  of  oootiniMooe  not  being  expreaeed  bytiiei 
eelopenUloii.  Wlwt  Mr.  White  lldla  to  aee  is,  tbat  the  phrases  he  is  dealing  wiUi  are  elliptioaL 
He  might  as  weD  argue  against "  wmtking  the  streets,*' "  rowtng  araoe,"  '*nmm<M^  riot,** "  trpttim§ 
amlle,***'fe<ii9aotaoiilt,»or'*f«Hivaborse";  or  contend  that  we  hare  aTcrbaotiTa  in  "Hm 
moon  «AoiMrf  purple." 

A  man  Trith  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  iti 
literature,  which  this  critic  certainly  has,  must  have  also  had  a  yery  desperate 
purpose  in  a  very  crotchety  brain,  to  write  such  a  paragraph  as  that  To 
sweep  away  the  last  count  of  this  indictment  first:  ''The  moon  showed 
^Hirple  **  is  no  more  in  point  here  than  **  the  grass  looked  green/'  **  the  apples 
turned  red,'*  or  *'  the  clouds  lifted  gray.''  Words  would  be  wasted  in  showing 
w)iy,  to  any  one  of  common  sense.  And  as  to  **  rowing  a  race  "  and  *'  going 
a  circuit,"  if  there  is  any  objection  to  be  made  to  '*  commencing  a  race  "  or 
*' commencing  a  circuit,"  it  will  not  be  made  by  me,  nor,  I  think,  by  any  one 
else.  And  supposing  the  assertion  consistent  with  possibility,  it  would  be 
equally  proper,  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  to  speak  of  '*  commencing 
the  streets,"  ''commencing  a  mile,"  or  ''commencing  a  horse."  In  the  other 
example,  "  running  riot,"  the  word  rM  does  not  exinress  a  thing  which  is  run, 
Imt  merely  modifies  the  running,  as  in  "  running  wild.''  Bictf  like  wild,  shows 
the  manner  of  the  running.  Macaulay's  schoolboy  would  see  that;  but  this  crit- 
ic travels  only  for  words ;  and  as  runmng  is  a  participle,  and  riot  is  a  noun,  he 
sees  no  difference  betVeen  running  a  race  and  running  riot  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  ask  pardon  .of  my  readers  for  wasting  their  time  in  exposing  such 
foolish  fidlacy,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  must  be  done,  and  a 
little  more  of  the  same  sort.  And  I  will  add  that  if  this  critic  means  what  his 
words  imply,  that  the  phrases  "  walking  the  btreets,"  "  rowing  a  race,"  "  trot- 
tmg  a  mUe,"  etc.,  are  elliptical  for  "walking  through  the  streets,"  "rowing 
in  a  race,"  etc.,  he  shows  an  incapacity  of  apprehending  English  idiom  even 
greater  than  liis  other  performances  might  iiave  led  us  to  expect  There  is  no 
ellipsis  in  these  phrases,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
corresponding  phrases  expressive  of  the  completed  action,  "  the  streets  were 
walked,"  "  a  well-rowed  race,''  "  a  trotted  mile."  The  other  example  brought 
up,  that  a  boy  "  commences  the  rule  of  three,"  is  of  entirely  a  different  char- 
acter, because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  commence ;  and  the  phrase  is  ellip- 
tical for  "commences  learning  the  rule  of  three."  So,  as  we  have  seen.  Mill 
wrote  that  he  "  commenced  learning  Latin, "  but  that  he  "  commenced  Greek**^ 
In  either  case  he  expressed  the  same  land  of  action,  his  phrase  being  complete 
in  the  former  case  and  elliptical  in  the  latter. 

This  analysis,  however,  does  not  help  us  at  all  to  the  rectification  of  such 
phrases  as  "  commenced  poet,"  '*  commenced  wife."  For,  supplying  in  these 
oases,  as  in  the  others,  the  supposed  ellipsis  of  a  present  or  indefinite  partici- 
ple, and  reading  "commenced  being  poet,"  " oommenced  being  wife,"  we  find 
ourselves  just  where  we  were  before — ^in  a  coarse  and  clumsy  attempt  at  a 
substitute  for  "  began  to  be  a  poet,'*  "  began  to  be  a  wife."  And  in  my  sup- 
posed phrase,  "a  woman  who  commences  jilt  ends  hussy,"  there  is  no  incon- 
KTuity  of  the  end  with  the  beginning;  for  (using  commenee  instead  of  the  bet- 
ter word  begin)  it  is  "  a  woman  who  commences  with  being  a  iWt  ends  with  60- 
ing  a  hussy.  So  Garth,!  using  this  very  construction  in  an  exactly  corre- 
spondent antithesis,  writes 

Their  sex  or  proudly  shims,  or  poorly  oraTes, 
C^mmtneimg  tjfrmkta  and  eMMfa^ln^  •loett  1 

1  "Unea to  Udy  iMMte Um^-^J,pm,.  u  •  IKv~-rf ,•» U.  1741.  .p^i,^^,  .^ GoOglc 
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where  the  thought,  expressed  in  simple  English,  is  plainly  **  beginoing  with 
being  tyrants  and  ending  with  being  slaves."  But  Macklin,i  in  making  Lady 
Lumbercourt  say  '*  That  is  the  very  spirit  of  my  intention  the  instant  I  commence 
bridet^^  and  bhenstone,^  in  writing  of  a  taste  for  splendid  dress,  that  *'  when  a 
person  demands  homage  on  account  of  the  finery  he  exhibits,  then  it  ceases 
to  be  taste  and  commences  mere  ambition,^^  both  implicitly  furnish  examples  of 
the  admitted  solecism  (admitted  by  this  very  cntic)  *«  commence  to  6e."  The 
former  cannot  be  resolved  into  "commence  toilh  being  bride ";  it  must  imply 
**  commence  to  be  bride  " ;  and  that  Uie  latter  must  imply  **  it  commences  to  be 
ambition,'^  is  shown  by  its  connection  with  and  correspondence  to  **  ceases  to 
be  taste." 

It  is,  of  course,  the  mciining  with  wliich  this  word  is  used,  that  and  noth- 
ing else,  which  makes  its  use  right  or  wrong,  nejvt  or  clumsy.  When  it  is 
used  to  mean  **  begin^ *'  the  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  in  the  place  of  a 
better  word ;  but  when  it  is  an  ellipsis  for  **  commence  to  be,"  it  is,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  in  my  censor's  own  words,  •*  liardly  English.*'  And  when  Grnys  writes 
of  commencing  an  author,  and  Johnson^  of  commencing  an  economist,  and 
Coleridges  of  commencing  an  instructor,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  when  the 
author,  and  the  economist,  and  the  instructor  will  be  finished.  This  intro- 
duction of  the  article  shows  an  uneasiness  about  the  phrase  which,  however. 
It  does  not  help,  and  which  appears  at  its  best  in  the  most  condensed  form. 

As  to  the  phrase  *'  commence  Master  of  Arts,"  on  the  autliority  of  ita  use 
by  Barnaby  Rich  in  his  **  Farewell  to  Military  Profession,'*  we  are  informed 
that  it  has  been  '*  recognized  for  some  three  centuries  at  least,"  and  we  are 
then  instructed  that  it  **  probably  originated  in  an  imitation  of  incipere,  which 
i'.i  modern  Latin  has  long  been  used  to  denote  the  object  of  college  commence- 
ments ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  suggested  the  extension  of  the  em- 
ployment which  the  term  has  obtained  in  ordinary  discourse  " ;  also  that  **  as 
an  equivalent  to  comfnence  M.  A.,  proceed  is  very  common  in  literature."  Of 
the  usage  no  one  having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  literature  can  be  igno- 
rant; and  it  was  that  very  usage  which  was  the  subject  of  my  censure;  and 
tliat  a  reference  to  incipere  or  to  college  commencements  was  the  occasion  of 
the  usage,  either  as  to  commence  or  proceed^  is  shown  to  be  at  least  improba- 
ble by  the  early  use  of  proceed  in  quite  another  connection,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  other  verbs  in  the  same  awkward  construction.  Barnaby  Riches 
**  Farewell,"  etc.,  was  written  in  1581 ;  liis  contemporary  Ben  Jonson  in  1596 
wrote  '*  proceed  man,***  which  long  antedates  any  hitherto  recorded  instance 
of  **  proceed  Master  of  Arts,**^  and  which  is  only  explicable  by  the  solecism 

1  "  Man  of  the  World »» (1778X  Jet  II..  5c.  L 

S.  **  Essay  on  Dress."— ITori:*  (1764),  vol.  II.,  ji.  168. 

5  When  yon  flrst  eotmiuneed  an  aathor  yon  exposed  yourself  to  box,  pit,  and  gallery  —  "  Let' 
ter9,**  9*e.  IV.,  79. 

4 being  determined  now  to  commence  a  rigid  oeconomist— "  Life  ^Smage  **  (1744)  p.  160. 

6  He  has  neglected  to  possess  himself  not  only  of  the  inlbrmatipn  requisite  for  this  partionlar 
sabject,  bnt  e?en  of  those  acquirements  and  tiiat  general  knowledge  which  could  alone  anthoriM 
him  to  commence  a  public  instructor.—"  Eeea^e^'  p, 

As  to  how  it  is  possible  to  unite  much  reading  with  a  lack  of  Uie  particular  information  and 
general  knowledge  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  language  other  than  historically,  see  "  Beoent 
Bxemplifloations ''  paeHm ;  also  the  next  two  paragraphs  of  this  aitide. 
To  make  a  child  now  swaddled  to  proceed 
Mem,  and  then  shoot  up,  and  in  one  beard  and  weed 
Past  threescore  years. 

— "  Sverjf  Man  in  hie  Humor**  Prologue, 

7  But  Chapman  has:  "  Hee  that  would  haye  his  sonne  proceed  Doctor  in  thuee  dajMitot  liia 
•end  him  thither.**— Jfoiu<fiirD*0/<vc.    (1606.)    Act  lY.,  8c.  JL       Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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**  proceed  to  be  a  man.'*  The  proper  use  of  proceed  in  connection  with  an 
academical  or  a  professional  staiua  is  clearly  "  proceed  to  it."^  And  we  find  not 
only  "  commenced  M.  A.*'  and  "  proceeded  M.  A.,'*  but,  by  Wotton,"  advanced 
Earl/'  *  by  Cartwright  **  arrived  at  matron/**  and  even  nowadajrs  *<  admitted 
baiTister ''  ;^  which  can  be  constmed  only  as  meaning  *'  advancd  to  be  an  Earl,'' 
"  arrived  at  being  a  matron,"  and  '*  admitted  to  be  a  barrister  " ;  which  ellipses 
I  cannot  donbt  that  few  readers  will  disagree  with  me  in  regarding  as  very 
clumsy.  When  Sir  Arthur  Helps  writes  *'  The  Celt  is  very  fond  of  setting  up 
lis  gentleman,"  he  hardly  trenches  upon  this  uncouth  phraseology;  for  even 
if  we  do  not  regard  "gentleman  "  as  used  here  abstractly,  the  ellipsis  for  "  as 
a  gentleman  "  is  so  slight  that  the  meaning  is  rather  cleared  than  confused 
by  it 

That  the  use  of  commence  in  question  is  common  who  needs  be  toldP  No 
boy  can  read  his  "  Peregrine  Pickle  ' — and  all  good  boys  read  their  "  Peregrine 
Pickle" — without  finding  that  the  hero  "commences  gallant,"*  and  "com- 
mences minister's  dependent,"*  and  even  "  commences  yelper."7  As  to  its 
being  "  perfectly  classical,"  that  can  mean  only  that  it  is  used  by  authors 
whose  works  are  "  classics."  And  wiiat  of  that?  One  of  the  examples  cited 
in  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  was  from  Pope,  who  is  a  "  classic  " ;  and  so  are 
Swift  and  Addison,  the  former  being  noted  for  his  masculine  English,  the 
latter  equally  celebrated  for  his  grace  of  style.  But  I  will  undertake  on  rea- 
sonable notice  to  fill  three  pages  of  this  magazine  with  brief  passages  from 
Pope,  and  Swifh,  and  Addison,  which  shall  be  condemned  without  dissent  as 
examples  of  inaccurate  thinking,  slip-shod  writing,  or  awkward,  although  not 
careless  construction.' 

To  give  more  attention  to  this  verbal  cavilling  were,  in  the  fine,  big  phrase 
which  Johnson  so  unwisely  applies  to  "  Cymbeline,'  "  to  waste  criticism  upon 
unresisting  imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross  for 
aggravation."*  It  was  undertaken  not  from  any  conviction  of  tlie  elegance 
of  the  phrase  in  question,  as  the  critic  confesses,  but  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  injuring  the  writer  who  had  condemned  it.  But  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  criticism  is  worth  a  little  attention  for  its  own  sake.  I  having  thought  it 
worth  while  to  illustrate  the  phrase  only  by  an  example  from  Pope  in  the 
past  and  from  Swinburne  in  the  present.  Censor  Magnus  remarks  upon  my 
"  meagreness  of  literature  or  badness  of  memory,"  and  then  winds  up  fiis 
screed  thus : 

And  his  oofeney  of  reMonlng  talAet  bannonknialy  with  his  knowledge  of  documentary  au- 
ttiOTity.  JjBt  hl8  style  of  ai-gnmentatlon  be  imitated,  in  application  to  turn  for  "  become . "  "  This 
use*  contemplated  abstractedly,  is  utterly  preposterous .  We  may  say  that  a  man  tum$  a  jMmcake. 
or  turns  his  back,  but  not  that  he  tumt  traveller,  any  more  than  that  he  rtturna  beggar.'' 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  tliat  '*  returns  beggar  "  is  either  merely  an  ex- 
ample of  the  very  construction  the  propriety  of  which  is  in  question,  or  of  the 
simple  ellipsis  noticed  above  for  "  returnsa  beggar ; "  or  that  in  the  latter  clause 
of  Uie  sentence  returns  is  in  no  sense  a  counterpart  or  the  converse  of  turns  in 

1 A  youth  who  ihln  would  to  the  bar  proceed. 

—OxtU,  **  The  Lutrin»  Ctoi.  VI. 

9  In  January  of  the  same  year  he  was  mtvaneed  Earl  of  Buckingham.—*  ReUfuim  Wotto. 

miaiM,»ed.VSb\,f-19* 

8  ——Tender  things 

At  seyenteen  may  use  that  plea;  but  you 

Are  now  arrived  at  matron, 

— *•  The  Ordinary,^  1651  p.  6. 

4  [Bacon]  was  admiiUd  barrlstcir  in  1582.—*'  Typical  Selection;^'  etc,,  1871,  p,  SI. 

OCliap  xTii    0    Imp.  xc     7   hap.  xciv.    8  Variorum  Shakespeare,  1821,  to1.|^D.  p.  ttSr 
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the  former?  In  the  former,  turn  is  canvertere ;  in  the  latter  return  is  redire. 
Until  *'  tarns  traveller  "  means  *'  goes  forth  a  traveller/*  it  cannot  be  brought  up 
as  a  counterpart  of  **  retoms  a  beggar."  Bat  **  tarns  traveller''  means  changes 
from  some  former  occupation  or  condition  to  that  of  a  traveller ;  '*  returns 
beggar/'  that  the  person  spoken  of  comes  back  from  whither  he  went,  a  beg* 
gar.  ** Turns  traveller**  is  one  of  those  figurative  idioms  which  exist  in  all 
languages ;  '*  commences  traveller  **  and  **  returns  beggar  "  are  not.  In  order 
that  return  may  correspond  to  tum^  they  must  both  be  used  as  Ben  Jonson 
uses  them  in  the  following  passage : 

Fact.^O  you  mnst  IbHow,  sir,  and  threaten  him  tame: 

HeU  torn  affaln  elae. 
KoitriL^Vil  ro-tum  him  then. 

•*  The  Aiektmitt,**  Act  IV.,  8c,  IV. 

Our  ^  Aristarchus  the  little,'*  however,  sees  only  in  both  his  oases  the  com- 
bination of  the  letters  turn  followed  by  a  noun ;  and  again — *'  they  are  as 
like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 

Enough,  however,  and  too  much !  The  use  of  commence^  my  condemnation 
of  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  captious  fiddle-faddle,  is  going  out.  Let  com- 
mence  itself  go  out  with  it,  and  stay  out,  while  we  welcome  home  again  our 
own  begin, 

IKAUGUBATE  FOR  COMMENCE. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  I  confess,  that  I  found  a  man  of  Mill's  education 
and  associations  using  inaugurate  thus : 

I  hare  alwajrs  dated  ftom  ttieae  oonyenatloiis  my  own  real  i9tauffureiUou  aa  an  original  and  in* 
dependent  thinker.— ji.  128b 

And  the  condnding  Tolomes  of  "  Democracy  in  America  '  haying  Jnat  then  come  o«t»  I  ftuM" 
gurattd  myself  ai  a  oontribntor  tothe  '*  Bdinbuvh,"  etc.— f».  ffiO. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  condition  of  mind  in  a  man,  or  his  notion  of 
the  meaning  ot  inaugurate,  who  talks  of  his  inauguration  as  a  thinker,  and  of 
his  inaugurating  himaelf  as  a  contributor  to  a  review.  In  the  last  of  these  ex- 
amples **  inaugurated  myself  as  a  **  coiTCsponds.to  commenced  in  the  usage  Just 
remarked  upon.  The  authors  quoted  above  would  have  written,  **I  com- 
menced contributor  to  the  *  Edinburgh,*  '*  and  if  obliged  to  choose  between 
two  evils,  I  should  take  the  least,  which  is  the  last;  but  the  simple  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  simple  fact,  a  way  to  avoid  which  would  seem  to  involve  some 
trouble,  is  *'  I  began  to  contribute  to  the  « Edinburgh,*  **  etc.,  or,  better,  **  I 
began  to  write  for  the  '  Edinburgh.*  **  As  to  the  other  phrase,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  how  it  was,  by  what  ceremony  or  proceeding,  that  Mr.  Mill 
•*  inaugurated  himself.**  In  Uie  passage  first  quoted,  by  his  inauguration  as  aa 
original  thinker  he  meant  his  initiation  as  an  original  thinker;  and  as 
commencement  has  within  it  the  idea  of  initiation,  that  word  might  well  have 
been  used  by  one  who  was  not  contented  with  saying  **  my  beginning  as  an 
original  thinker.**  This  word  occurs  again  in  Mr.  Mill's  book  in  the  following 
sentence,  in  which  it  is  used  with  such  a  near  approach  to  perfect  propriety 
that  the  foregoing  instances  of  its  misuse  are  the  more  striking : 

The  correeponding  critical  period  began  with  the  Beibrmation,  haa  lasted  ever  tfaioe,  and  can- 
not altogether  cease  nntU  a  new  oiganic  period  haa  been  hiangurated  by  the  trimnph  of  ayet  more 
advanced  creed.— Po^c  164. 

But  even  here  ** ushered  in"  were  better  than  <' hiangurated ** ;  because 
the  triumph  of  the  more  advanced  creed  would  only  precede  the  new  organic 
period,  or  at  most  prepare  the  way  for  it,  but  would  not  have  tm  relation  to  a 
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taking  possession,  or  induction.    Grotei  Airnishes  the  foUowing  fine  example 
of  tbe  correct  ose  of  this  much  misosed  word : 

AlaifeniimberorHekXa  oama  f»rwmrdto  olsim  tlM  boon  [of  ftwdom];  not  ]0M  thsntwo 
tiMMiModof  tham  wen  approTad,  ftmnaUy  immnmltted,  and  led  in  eolemn  proooMtmi  nniiid  ttie 
tenaiOei  wtthgartande  on  their  heede,  ee  an  jntugur^Hm^  to  tiielr  eonUng  lite  of  fteedom. 

NXKDLB88  I^TOnSlf. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  a  philosophical  and 
scientific  writer  like  Mill  should  be  led  to  use  words  of  Latin  origin,  even  in 
writing  upon  subjects  not  philosophical  or  scientific.  All  modem  languages 
owe  something  to  science,  from  whose  technical  phraseology  they  haye  adopted 
for  ordinary  use  many  words  which  exinress  nice  shades  of  meaning.  But  all 
have  received  corresponding  injury  by  being  more  or  less  overlaid  by  need- 
less Latinisms,  with  which  our  written  language,  if  not  our  speech,  is  so  fiood- 
ed  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  words  in  what  are  called  English  diction- 
aries are  merely  Latin  or  Romance  words  englished  in  their  endings.  No 
fault  can  therefore  be  found  with  a  writer  like  Mill  for  using  such  a  word  as 
excogUate^  thus: 

The  theories  ot  internatfooal  valnee  and  of  pioilta  were  MropftteCerf  and  wovked  <mt  hy  mj- 
e^and  Graham.— Pd^t  Ul. 

But  he  affords  us  occasion  for  asking  what  is  gained  by  the  use  of  such  a  word  f 
BxcogUaU  means  merely  to  think  out  or  think  over,  nothing  more.  The  lexi- 
cographers have  tried  hard  to  make  out  that  oogikUe  means  something  grander 
and  graver  than  to  think.  But  after  all,  a  man  who  excogitates  a  theory  does 
no  more  than  to  think  it  out;  and  if  he  says  that  he  thought  it  out,  he  is  under- 
stood at  once  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike,  while  if  he  says  that  he 
excogitated  it,  he  is  unintelligible  to  the  latter  and  not  more  intelligible  to  the 
former.  And  so  when  Mill  says,  *'  Through  these  influences  my  writing  lost 
the  jejuneness  of  my  early  compositions  *'  (p.  117),  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
at  least  one  in  ten  of  the  educated  readers  of  his  book  (unless  they  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Latin)  did  not  know  exactly  what  h^  meant,  which  was 
that  his  earlier  writing  was  empty,  dry,  barren,  meagre,  any  one  of  which 
words,  or  a  phrase  involving  two  of  them,  would  have  been  better  than  such 
a  word — no  less  unlovely  than  unkindred — eA  jejune.  The  temptation  to  need- 
less Latinism  and  superfluity  of  words  lias  sometimes  led  astray  men  of  a  cast 
and  habit  of  mind  far  different  from  MilPs.  Even  so  idiomatic  and  nervous  a 
writer  as  Swift  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sentence  as  this : 

It  ■eems  the  mtndsof  these  people  are  to  taken  np  with  inlenae  epeenlationi.  that  they  neither 
eaa  speak  nor  attend  to  the  dieoonnee  of  othen  witlioat  being  xoneed  07  tome  •mttmal  tmeH  % 
ftftm  ik€  vrgamt  9f%p%tk  mmd  htrim§    **  V9ji9g%  le  Ltfuta,^  dby.  ii. 

Swift  meant  merely — ^liay,  he  said  merely — thai  the  Laputan  academicians 
must  be  roused  by  being  touched  upon  their  eyes  and  ears.  What  could  have 
led  him,  who  was  so  apt  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  thought  better  of  himself 
therefor,  to  call  outer  touch  external  taction,  and  the  eyes  and  ears  the  or- 
gans of  speech  and  hearing?  This  rivals  our  friend  the  newspaper  reporter, 
who  must  write  of  fire  as  the  devouring  element,  or,  as  in  a  paragraph  before 
me,  after  having  once  mentioned  a  watermelon,  to  avoid  the  inelegance  of  re- 
peating the  common  word,  call  it  the  *'  luscious  esculent,^'  or  who  utterly  re- 
fuses to  say  that  a  pauper  died  from  disease  brought  on  by  drunkenness, 
choosing  rather  to  say  '*  superinduced  by  habits  of  inebriety."  And  men  who 
should  know  better  than  he  use  that  needless  and  pretentious  Lathi  word  tuper^ 
indmeed,  which  by  no  twisting  or  contrivance  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 

1  ••  HUtoT  ora.^''  v^  iL.  d«p.  TL  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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more  than  the  shnple  English  **  broaght  on."^  How  needless  most  of  these 
big  Latin  words  are,  is  seen  by  comparing  with  what  we  have  just  remarked! 
upon,  Mill's  saying  tliat  certain  men  were  **  profoandly  ignorant  of  all  the  on- 
UoederU8  of  the  straggle.^*  This  noan  atUecederUs,  which  has  come  up  of  late 
years  (but  which  is  none  the  worse  for  that  reason),  means  merely  those  things 
which  wont  before,  bat  it  is  used  as  implying  a  relation  to  what  comes  after. 
Here  "  all  the  antecedents  of  the  straggle  "  means,  in  Latinized  phrase,  "  all 
that  saperinduced  the  straggle,**  or  in  simple  English,  '*  all  that  brought  on 
the  struggle."  Why  not  say  simply  "  went  before,"  or  •*  brought  on,"  or  •*  led 
up  to,"  as  the  case  requires?  The  expression  would  be  much  more  exact,  the 
meaning  clearer  (for  antecedents  is  vague  as  well  as  pretentious),  and  we  should 
have  an  English  idiom  instead  of  a  Latin  polysyllable.  And  so  when  Mill,  telling 
us  of  his  dreadful  childhood  and  his  *'  grind  "  of  study,  says,  ''My  earliest  recollec- 
tion on  the  subject  is  that  of  committing  to  memory  what  my  father  termed 
vocables,  being  lists  of  common  Greek  words,"  etc.  (chap,  i.),  we  are  inclined 
to  ask,  If  vocables  are  words,  why  not  call  them  soP  I  have  often  thought  as  I 
sat  at  table  with  people  who  were  fond  of  **  talking  like  a  book,"  that  what  they 
said  was  in  a  great  measure  as  unintelligible  to  English-speaking  persons  who 
were  not  classically  educated,  as  simply-bred  Romans  must  have  found  that 
of  Cicero  and  his  sot  when  they  interlarded  their  talk  with  Greek.  And  I 
have  more  than  once  put  books  written  in  this  Latinized  style  into  the  hands 
of  intelligent  persons  of  average  education,  whose  candor  I  could  trust,  and 
asked  if  they  felt  that  they  really  understood  wliat*  they  read,  and  have  been 
answered.  No.  And  it  was  no  shame  to  them  that  they  did  not,  although 
much  to  their  honor  that  they  owned  their  ignorance.  Words  like  jejune  and 
excogitate,  and  perstringe  and  escpediential,  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  an 
English  gloss,  or  double,  as  they  are  in  the  WycklLBfe  Bible ;  or  as  in  the 
Prayer  Book  we  read  **  assemble  and  meet  together,"  **  acknowledge  and  coft- 
fess,^'  **  erred  and  strayed,"  etc.  This  coupling  of  a  Romance  word  with  an 
English  one  appears  in  other  old  English  books.  Some  of  the  most  notablB 
examples  that  I  have  are  the  following  from  Raynald^s  **  Byrthe  of  Man- 
kynde,"lMl: 

And  doetb  tntreeurre  And  run-between  the  two  ibreaayd  Bkynnes.— Fo/.  ilL 

Infinitely  intricate  and  writhed  witb  a  thousand  renvolutione  and  tumagapneM.—FoL  zv. 

A  gallon  or  quart  of  water  poM^  or  tkr^llgng  through  that  narrow  oondulote.— Fol.  xrlL 

Very  con^pieuwu  and  eigktfkl.^FoL  xxxix.,  *. 

—  For  bycause  peradFentore  the  woman  hath  been  so  sore  toedkened  and  ffeblp9hei.—FU, 
Ixix. 

Or  carryhig  oTpanderoua  and  weighty  thynges.-^o/.  Ixxxix. 

Tet  for  brevitg  and  ehortneeee  we  will  rehearse  here,  etc.— Fo/.  e.  ill.,  b. 

But  yf  the  chyldehave  great  ^yne  and  dolour  by  wyndnee  and  ventoeitie.^VoL  e.  Ix. 

And  so  on.  This  practice  seems  to  have  begotten  a  habit  of  doubling 
words  with  one  meaning;  for  sometimes  we  have  two  English,  and  at  others 
two  Romance  words : 

For  because  that  man  Is  more  myghtier  and  etrong,  the  woman  weaker  and  more/e«M<.— 

Ibid./oL  xvUi  b. 

Also  all  these  thynges  fbUowynge  enereaee  and  augment  mylke  in  the  breete.—Fo/.  e.,  IL  b. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  habit  of  coupling  and  glozing  one  word 
with  another,  which  prevailed  until  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  among 
precise  and  pedantic  speakers,  and  which  Scott  satirized  in  the  person  of  Sir 

1  In  an  address  by  an  eminent  man  of  science— an  "  American  ''—I  find  this  sentence:  *'  lliera 
were  paludal  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  **;— meaning  marshy  gronnds.  Why  did  be  not  perlbot 
bis  elegance  by  saying  "  in  the  Tichaity,"  instead  of  using  such  a  home-bred  word  as  neighborkoad  t 
Bather  than  hear  a  man  say  *'  paludal  grounds/*  I  shonM  r^lce  In  " layttaer  iia»br>^ ^T  ^ 
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Robert  Hazlewood  **  with  his  thinking,  deeming,  and  opiiiiDg,**^  is  a  remnant 
of  this  practice,  which  would  be  not  entirely  useless  nowadays,  if  some  men 
speak  as  they  write. 

In  previous  papers  I  have  remarked  upon  scientist  and  physicist ;  Mill  uses 
a  word  of  the  same  sort,  but  worse  than  eitlier — sociologist,*  an  iusufferable 
compound.  Those  who  will  have  it  that  every  subject  of  tliought  or  of  inquiry 
is  a  science,  have  invented  tlie  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  sciences, 
which  includes  everything  th;it  concerns  any  score  of  men  who  live  within 
a  score  of  miles  of  each  other,  from  political  economy  down  to  blacking  boots; 
and  this  they,  or  rather  some  of.  them,  call  sociology  >  But  Mr.  Freeman, 
af^r  expressing  a  desire  that  the  science  of  comparative  politics  should  be 
provided  with  a  name,  if  not  "  from  the  stores  of  our  own  mother  tongue,  at 
least  within  tlie  range  of  foreign  words  already  coined,*^  and  not  by  **  cum- 
bering the  dictionary  with  some  fresh  word  of  new  and  barbarous  formation," 
wisely  adds,  "  Let  the  science  rather  go  nameless  than  bear  the  burtlien  of  such 
a  n:ime  for  instance  as  sociology^*  And  so  Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  although  we 
have  been  informed  that  he  is  a  *'  bad  model  '*  and  *'  the  inspired  idiot  of  the 
nineteenth  century,'  is  generally  believed  to  have  a  rare  faculty  of  insight  as. 
to  the  use  of  language,  says  of  the  names  which  philosophers  give  to  their 
sciences  and  discoveries,  **  I  wish  they  would  use  English  instead  of  Greek 
words,'^  assigning  as  one  reason  that  in  case  of  the  discoveries  *'  we  should 
tlien  see  how  far  we  had  gof ;  which  to  me  was  a  comfortable  saying,  as  I 
had  jHrevionsly  ventured  to  make  the  assertion  that  soientifio  names  are  often 
only  the  labels  upon  formulated  ignorance. 

ILL. 

The  word  HI  is  used  by  Mr.  Mill  chiefly  as  an  adverb,*  into  which  place  in 
our  language  it  seems  at  last  to  be  settling.  But  he  uses  it  also  as  an  a<yeo- 
tive.T  This  word  is  a  kind  of  three-edged  tool  in  language.  It  serves,  and 
long  has  served  us,  in  its  simple  form  HI,  as  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb^that 
i^,  as  the  name  of  a  thing,  of  the  correspondent  quality,  and  the  correspondent 
manner  of  action — and  so  is  an  eminently  characteristic  English  word.  There 
is  a  fine  passage  in  **  King  John  "  in  which  it  appears  in  the  old  text  so  doubt- 
fully placed  as  to  have  given  trouble  to  the  editors : 

How  oft  ttie  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
ICAkes  deeds  iU  done  I 

The  meanino:  of  this  sentence  is  as  clear  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  that 
ever  was  written :  but  the  thought  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  express  has  led 
several  editors  (including  myself)  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  transpo- 
sition of  the  words  Ul  deeds  in  the  printing  office,  and  that  we  should  read : 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  HI  deeds  donel  8 

1  "G117  Mannering,*'  chap.  ItUI 

8  It  Is  not  surprising  that  while  as  logicians  we  were  nearly  at  one,  as  9oeiofngiau  we  conld 
tiaTel  together  no  longer.— CA^^.  ▼!.,  p.  313. 

8  ThePantarch  Andrews  (Stephen  Pearl),  however,  has  beaten  them  with  his  "  Unlversology.'' 

4  "  ComparatlFe  PoliUos »'  pp.  16  and  84S. 

0  "  Qneen  of  the  Air,*'  p.  73. 

e  Of  an  things  which  be  leqoired  me  to  do  there  was  none  which  I  did  so  oonstanUy  «/.— 
Ck^.Up  n. 

He  reproached  roe  when  I  read  a  sentence  Ul.—Idem, 

7  He  neither  himself  does  them  any  Hi  q/ftee,  nor  conniyes  at  its  being  done.— CAop.  U..  p  60. 

8  I  may  bepnrdoned.  perhaps,  tor  repeaUng  here  the  note  npon  ttiis  passage  in  my  edition  of 
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Obserre  here  how  the  mere  transposition  of  a  word  changes  it  from  what 
Is  called  au  adverb  to  what  is  called  an  acy eotive.  In  **  makes  deeds  ill  done  ** 
it  is  the  former,  in  *<  makes  ill  deeds  done  ^^  it  is  the  latter.  That  is  one  of  the 
oharaoteristio  traits  of  oar  grammariess  tongue.  Other  tongues  share  this 
ability,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  that  logical  ten- 
dency, that  conformity  to  reason,  which  all  language  exhibits  in  modem 
times.^    But  it  seems  to  be  most  kindred  to  Teutonic  speech. 

Thixt  HI  is  a  contracted  form  of  ewl  (in  Anglo-Saxon  yfel)  etymologists 
seem  now  not  to  doubt,  although  that  derivation  was  once  questioned.  And 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  forms  ifel,  eavel^  ufel,  and  uvele  are  found  about 
the  year  1200  coexistent  with  Ule,  and  tliat  the  former  are  used  adverbially.* 
Is  it  not,  then,  more  tXuxn  possible  that  our  Ul  is  not  a  contraction,  but  has 
come  to  us  directly  from  Ulr  or  iUa  in  the  Norse  tongues,  to  which  we  owe 
not  a  few  of  our  commonest  words?  Of  the  later  use  of  ill  of  course  the  illus- 
trations are  numberless.  Probably  there  is  not  a  writer  in  the  language  who 
lias  not  used  it  either  as  both  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  or  as  both  a  noun  and 
an  adverb,  while  many  have  used  it  as  all  tliree.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  its 
acyective  use  has  so  nearly  passed  away  that  it  lias  now  to  most  people  the  air 
of  an  adverb;  except  when  used,  rather  rarely,  as  a  noun,  in  such  plirases  as 
*«  the  ills  of  life.'*  Through  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centur- 
ies, it  was  most -generally,  if  I  may  trust  my  memory  and  my  memoi'andams, 
used  as  a  noun,  or  with  a  pronounced  adjective  force,  of  which  I  give  below 
characteristic  examples  from  Bishop  Bale,'  Ben  Jonson,<  Milton,*  Temple,* 

"  King  John,''  in  which  I  gave  my  reasons  fbr  hesitating  in  my  decision  in  ikvor  of  the  a^lectlTe 
position  of  Hi.  It  may  give  those  of  my  readers  vrYto  may  be  "  corious  to  liave  a  classification  of 
a(\Jectives  by  Bfr.  Wliite"  ("  Beoent  Exempllflcations.**  p.  74)  some  Ideaof  my  erode  notions  about 
them  fourteen  years  ago,  and  so  illustrate,  altliongh  very  slightly,  how  wliai  little  acquaintance  I 
piollBss  to  have  with  language  is  (as  it  has  lieen  called  in  a  peculiar  dialect) "  the  latest  ot  opis- 
mathios'*  (idem,  p.  TH). 

"  I  have  made  the  transposition  which  the  Bev.  Hr.  Barry  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  Hr. 
Knight  the  first  tu  *dopt ;  but  with  some  hesitation,  although  the  change  has  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  and  is  ft>imd  in  Mr.  Collier's  Iblio  of  1682.  Ifr.  Knight  remarks  that  'the  old  text  might 
apply  to  «ood  deeds  unskOfhlly  performed/  and  Mr.  Dyer  that '  in  such  passages  the  order  of 
the  words  which  are  empluttically  repeated  is  rarely  if  ever  changed;'  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  writers  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  take  a  much  greater  latitude  Uian  we 
do  now  in  the  phioing  of  adverlM  (as  well  as  adjectives),  and  often  place  them  before  the  verb 
when  they  intend  to  qualify  the  substantive  which  is  the  subject  of  the  predication:  so  in  this 
case '  a  deed  ill  done  *  may  have  been  put  for '  an  ill  deed  done.'  ''—Skaketptar^,  Vol,  VI.,  p.  198. 

1  —  languages  advance  ttom  exuberance  to  moderation,  ttom  complexity  and  conftision  to 
grammatical  regularity,  and  fh>m  synthesis  to  analysis.  ...  It  has  been  a  flttal  mistake  of 
phOotogy  to  suppose  that  simplicity  is  anterior  to  complexity.  .  .  .  It  Is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
human  mind  to  be  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  a  rigid  grammar,  the  tyranny  of  too  perfect  a 
form.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  analysis  Is  that  of  the  human  intelligence.— Forror,  *<  Origin  ^ 
Latagualft;*^  ekap,  viU. 

5  Btratmtwn,  in  t.  utml  and  iU9, 

8  Ye  put  no  diversltle  betwene  the  yU  Judgements  which  Christ  hath  forbidden.— JD.  vL  b. 
For  as  the  prophet  Esay  sayth,  ye  Judge  yU  good  and  good  yU.—lkid,  D.,  vil. 
For  sooner  mlglit  I  catch  yU  of  him  that  is  nought  than  any  goodnesse  toward  my  soule  belth. 
— /Mtf,  £.,  il,  *. 

4  An  iU  death  let  me  die.—''  TAs  Poetotlcr/'  v..  1. 

*Ihumio  the  Judge  doth  thunder  words  of  ill — ibid, 

[Jonson  thus  almost  transhites,  after  his  fiuhlon,  Juvenal's  "  Nemo  repents  tnrptssfanus  fuit."* 

No  man  is  presently  made  bad  with  ill.-"  Cyntkia^t  Reveft,*  v.,  I. 

6  He  who  writes  himself  Martyr  by  his  own  inscription,  is  like  an  ill  painter,  who  by  writing 
on  the  shapeless  picture  which  he  hatli  drawn,  is  foin  to  tell  passengers  what  sh  ipe  it  Is.— 
"X/iboiUKlMler,"  See.  S7. 

6  ~  and  let  the  sort  or  scheme  be  what  it  vrlU,  those  are  ill  governments  where  ill  men  gor- 
em— "  Warkt "  (1757), vol. UL, p  41. 
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Swift^^  Sftmael  Palmer,*  and  GrajJ  The  substantive  ose  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  strange,  but  Bale's  "ytt  [».  e.,  sinful]  judgement."  Swift's  •' tZ/  [».  e., 
bod]  food,''  and  his  and  Temple's  and  Palmer's  "iZI  [».  e.,  not  sick,  but 
wicked]  man,"  have  such  an  effect,  I  am  sure,  upon  all  modern  readers. 

The  use  of  «ll  to  mean  sick  is  not  of  late  origin.  To  follow  it  up  a  liule,  it 
was  common  in  Gray's«  time,  it  was  so  used  by  £therege,s  and  Sir  William 
Temple,*  and  Cartwright,?  and  Shakespeare,*  and  Ben  Jonson;»  and  Chap- 
mani*  uses  it  in  his  Iliad,  thus  referring  to  ^tf'  oXiyjpceXiiay  which,  occur- 
ring Just  before,  he  translates  **  sickly." 

This  is  the  earliest  example  I  have  noticed  in  literature;  but  in  the 
**  Promptorium  Parvulorum,"  about  A.  D.  1440,  we  find,  not  indeed  iU,  but  what 
is  more  important,  **Evyl^  or  sekeness.  Ir^rmUas,^^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  writing  of  this  use  of  HI  as  comparatively  modem  and  **  British, '  I  was  in 
error,  and  I  regret  it  if  I  have  thereby  misled  any  of  my  readers.  I  can  offer 
no  excuse  for  my  fault;  for  there  is  no  reason  for  it  but  hasty  writing  without 
reference  to  memorandums.  It  is  fifteen  years,  for  instance,  since  I  n-ead 
Chapn^an,  and  then  with  no  thought  of  ever  writing  upon  language,  except 
in  regard  to  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  "Americanisms."  And  indeed  al- 
most all  my  word  memorandums  were  made  more  than  five  years  ago,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  only  on  the  fiy-leaves  of  books  as  I  read  them,  or  on 
loose  sheets,  any  systematic  arrangement  of  which,  alphabetical  or  otiier,  has 
until  recently  never  been  attempted.  Life,  with  all  its  griefs  and  struggles, 
was  too  sweet  to  l>e  wasted  in  such  weary,  iMurren  work.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  I  can  offer  the  excuse  only  of  forgetfulness  »nd  haste  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  had  much  to  do  and  more  to  think  about;  and  that  perliaps  must 
be  made  broad  enough  to  cover  some  other  sins,  which,  however,  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged, my  readers  may  be  sure,  whether  they  are,  as  in  this  case,  first 
discovered  by  myself  or  pointed  out  by  others. 

1  Twelve  of  our  orew  were  dead  by  Immoderate  labor  and  ill  lbod.->'*  Forage  to  lAlliput;^ 
chop.  L 

My  bieeobes  were  atttiat  time  in  so  <tf  a  ooodition  that  they  aflbrded  opportonitiee  Ibr  langfa- 
t«r  and  admiration— iMd.,  du^.  iU. 

For  altlx>iigfa  be  should  be  sorry  to  have  taken  wo  ill  m  roan  into  his  ship— /(tfem,  chop  viii. 

5  Beproof  and  adniionitioa  .  .  .  often  makes  an  ill  man  the  captlFe  of  ?irtae  and  religion. 
— "  Moral  Et94Kg»  •«  Proverk;'*  ITIO,  p.  4. 

and  the  ill  ideas  become  too  strong  ibr  the  severest  coneotknL— M«iii,  p.  14 

8  At  least  if  they  do  not  [like  Genoa]  they  have  a  very  iU  taste.—"  Lettert"  A,  D ,  1788,  Sec 
iL  13. 

4 1  have  been  very  Hit  and  am  still  hardly  reoovered— "  Letterg,'*  See,  i.,  7. 

6  JDer.— I  cannot  endure  the  torture  of  a  lingering  consumptive  passion. 
X^vtir.— Can  you  think  mine  eiekly  / 

JDer.-Oh  !  tis  desperately  iU.—"  The  Man  of  Mode,*  ii. .  1. 

6  Tet  these  employ  our  physicians,  perliaps  more  than  other  diseases,  who  are  Ihin  to  humor 
•neh  patients  In  their  fluicies  of  being  ilL-**  Workt "  (1707),  vol,  in.,  p.  890. 
7  TIs  you  must  give  it.  Father :  I  am  <tf ; 
Fm  very  ill ;  flt  only  now.  Ibr  hereafter 
My  soul  would  ikin  be  flying  -"  The  Ordtnary,*'  16S1,  p,  78. 

8  Soy.— Mine  host  Pistol,  yon  must  come  to  my  master,  and  yonr  hostess.  He's  very  eiek  and 
would  to  bed.  Good  Bardolpb,  put  thy  Ikce  between  the  sheets  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming 
pan.    Faith,  he's  very  itf.- "  Henrp  r.,''  U.,  1. 

9  But  Annie's  falling  ill  did  put  us  off  it.—*'  The  Sad  Shepherd,'*  li.,  8. 

10  Why  hi  this  eickly  kind, 
Great  Hector.  sitt*st  thon  apart  ?    .    .    . 
.   .    .    Why,  since  I  thus  n*foioe, 
By  thy  so  serious  benefit,  t1eniand*st  thou  as  In  mirth. 
And  to  my  Oice,  if  I  were  ill  f^lliad,  xv. ,  888 

Richard  Grant  'TOsxte^^t^ 
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GUSTAVE  DORK 


ON  a  bright  and  beantiful  afternoon  of  September  last,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  stadio  of  Gustave  Dor^.  It  was  something  of  a  change 
from  the  almost  glaring  brightness  of  everything  ontside  to  enter  that  large, 
cool,  solemn  room.  M.  Gustave  Dore  lives  and  works  in  one  of  the  avenues 
leading  out  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  His  studio  on  the  ground  floor  (as  we 
should  call  it  in  England)  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  is,  as  I  have  said,  a 
large,  and  almost  a  vast  chamber.  It  is  tapestried,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the 
records  and  ti'ophies  of  that  wonderfully  fertile  genius  which  has  filled  En- 
rope  and  America  with  such  prodigal  proofs  of  its  rapid  skill.  More  than  one 
wild  Dantesque  scene  may  be  looked  on  there,  and  recognized  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance by  all  eyes  familiar  with  the  illustrations  to  the  "Inferno.*^  There 
is  a  copy  made  by  the  artist  himself  of  **  Christian  Martyrs/*  which  at  present 
is  on  exhibition  in  the  Doro  gallery  in  London.  Only  think  of  the  artist's 
capacity  for  labor,  who,  still  young,  has  a  gallery  of  his  own  paintings  in  Lon- 
don, another  in  New  York,  and  a  third  in  Paris!  On  the  walls  of  Dore'*s 
studio  are  some  grim  and  pathetic  figures  illustrative  in  various  ways  of  Al- 
sace and  her  sufferings :  the  artist  is  a  native  of  Strasburg.  There  are  sev- 
eral illustrations  of  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  which  M.  Dor^  has  lately  been 
visiting ;  and  there  is  the  painting  on  which  he  is  at  present  working— on 
which  at  least  he  was  working  when  I  was  received  by  him.  This  is  "  The 
Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife.*'  When  Pilate  **  was  set  down  on  the  judgment-seat, 
his  wife  sent  unto  him  saying.  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man ; 
for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him.*'  These 
things  from  which  the  wife  of  Pilate  suffered  are  embodied  by  Dord  in  a 
vision  of  the  conquering  progress  of  Christianity  over  all  lands  and  kingdoms — 
a  long,  vague,  grand  procession  of  the  typical  heroes,  saints,  and  martjrrs  of 
the  early  Christian  world.  These  and  the  ti'oubled  wonder-wrought  faoe  of 
the  wife  of  Pilate,  who  even  in  her  waking  senses  has  her  vision  with  her 
still,  make  up  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  picture.  The  idea  is  a  bold  one, 
and  success  in  carrying  it  out  ought  to  be  a  triumph.  The  work,  however, 
was  not  advanced  enough  when  I  saw  it  for  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
it,  even  if  my  opinion  were  worth  anything. 

Gustave  Dor^  is  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  large  head,  a  fine  brown  cheve- 
lure,  a  broad  forehead,  a  handsome  face,  very  bright  beaming  eyes,  and  a  pe- 
culiarly frank  and  winning  smile.  There  is  something  indescribably  animat- 
ing about  his  friendly  and  cordial  manner.  He  is  rather  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  but  he  looks  much  younger;  and  he  has  been  so  short  a  time,  com- 
paratively, before  the  world,  that  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  even  at- 
tained his  fortieth  year.  I  had  not  known  M.  DorS  before,  but  he  and  I  had  a 
common  and  valued  friend  whose  fate  was  a  tragedy.  Our  friend  was  a 
Parisian  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  a  man  of  the  purest  heart  and  most 
honorable  sensitive  nature,  a  true  gentleman,  whom  all  who  knew  him  held  in 
esteem,  and  many  held  in  affection.  His  health  was  always  somewhat  feeble, 
and  his  nerves  were  highly  strung,  and  he  died  in  the  siege— I  may  perhaps 
lltei:ally  say  of  starvation.  There  was  plenty  of  money  in  his  house,  but  one 
cannot  feed  on  money;  and  ray  poor  friend  oonld  not  eat— at  lorvst  he  conld 
not  live  on— the  miserable  substitutes  for  nutritions  food  which  were  all  that 
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the  wealth  of  a  Rothschild  could  then  have  bought  Dor6  attended  him  us 
though  they  had  been  brothers.  My  friend  died  one  day  with  the  thunder  of 
the  Grerman  siege  guns  alone  disturbing  the  quiet  of  his  passing  away. 
Doubtless  there  were  hundreds  of  just  suoh  deaths  then,  but  this  one  espe- 
cially interested  me;  and  the  widow  of  our  dead  friend  accompanied  my  wife 
and  Die  to  visit  Gustave  Dor4.  Therefore  it  was  not  quite  for  me  an  ordinal^ 
introduction  to  a  distinguished  artist.  A  man  at  once  more  simple,  genial, 
and  modest  than  Dor6  is  not  easily  to  be  met.  The  most  ordinary  observti- 
tion  of  human  character  has  made  us  all  so  familiar  with  such  contrasts,  that 
one  would  now  naturally  expect  to  find  in  an  artist  so  daring  and  self-reliant, 
so  unconventional  and  audacious  as  Gustave  Dor6,  a  man  of  gentle  and  mod- 
est manner.  I  heard  an  odd  little  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  fact  A  clever 
young  Englishwoman  who  is  beginning  to  have  a  certain  success  in  small  paint- 
ings— ^really  only  a  beginnei^— was  brought  one  day  to  Dor6*iB  studio  by  some 
friends.  Unlike  most  Englishwomen,  this  was  a  very  impulsive  and  irrepres- 
sible young  person,  and  she  offered  the  fi*ankest  criticisms  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  piece  of  work  around.  The  picture  on  which  Dor6  was  then  engaged 
occupied  her  attention  particularly,  and  not  content  with  recommending  vari* 
ous  improvements,  she  suddenly  caught  his  brush  from  the  artistes  hand,  and 
saying  coolly,  **  Don^t  you  think,  M.  Dor6,  that  a  touch  of  this  kind  would  be 
an  improvement  ihere'f^^  she  actually  amended  his  work  with  her  own  auda- 
cious fingers.  Her  friends  were  rather  astounded,  and  one  of  them  affcerwai'ds 
took  occasion  to  apologize  to  Dor6  for  the  impulsiveness  of  the  young  lady. 
But  Dor6  only  seemed  surprised  to  find  th:it  any  apology  or  explanation  should 
be  considered  necessary.  He  thought  there  was  some  justice  in  tiie  sugges- 
tion thus  practically  made,  and  it  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  that  one  artist 
should  help  out  another.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  anything  presumptuous  in  the  volunteer  effort  of  the  young  beginner  to 
leud  a  helping  hxmd  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  artists  of  his 
day. 

Gustave  Dor^  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  Strasburg  man.  He  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary, 1832,  and  when  very  young  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Paris,  where 
his  education  was  finished.  Dor6*s  mother  is  still  living,  a  woman  of  the  most 
attractive  manners,  always  delighted  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  large  circle 
of  friends  and  visitors  that  her  own  genial  ways  and  the  renown  of  her  son 
have  brought  about  her.  Another  of  her  sons  is,  I  believe,  a  bahker  in  Paris, 
and  is  married.  Gustave  Dor6  still  remains  a  bachelor.  The  life  of  an  artist 
has  seldom  much  to  tell,  and  Gustave  Dor6*s  has  hitherto  been  naturally  some- 
what uneventful,  unless  in  so  far  as  artistic  enterprises  and  achievements  may 
be  considered  events.  The  great  event  in  his  life  Was  when  the  public  first 
became  conscious  of  the  new  and  strong  power  that  was  growing  up  in  art 
The  genius  of  French  painters  had  for  a  long  time  displayed  itself  in  forms 
which,  whether  you  describe  them  as  classic  or  as  romantic,  were  always 
governed  by  the  severe  rules  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  grandeur.  Even  where 
tile  subject  was  most  appalling  or  most  painful,  there  was  a  certain  grave  and 
measured  dignity,  the  self-restraint  of  art,  always  evident.  Those  who  re- 
member tiie  **  Suliote  Women  "  of  Ary  Scheffer  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, or  Delacroix's  ''Massacre  of  Scio  "  at  the  same  place — kindred  subjects- 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  These  are  painful  and  terrible  pictures.  They 
tell  of  outrage  and  massacre.  They  are  full  of  tears  and  blood  and  shame. 
They  are  inspired  by  all  the  passionate  sympathy  which  then  turned  in  France 
and  everywhere  toward  suffering  and  struggling  Greece.    In  tiie  ••  Massaci^BT 
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of  Soio/'  what  can  be  more  terrible  than  the  form  of  the  nged,  haggard  wo- 
man, dying  in  the  foreground?  or  more  strangely  made  up  of  the  beautifol 
and  the  painfhl  than  the  fi<rare  of  the  yonng  Greek  girl,  naJced,  agoniaed,  and 
writhing  with  shame  and  terror,  whom  the  Turkish  conqueror  has  bound  to 
the  flanks  of  his  horse  that  he  may  carry  her  away?  But  in  these  paintiogs 
and  all  the  rest— including  even  such  ns  Delacroix^s  ^  Dante  and  Virgil  in  the 
Infernal  Regions  *^  and  the  *'  Death  of  Sardanapalus  ^ — the  liand  and  the  im- 
agination of  the  artist  have  kept  themselres  steadfastly  within  limits.  They 
have  dealt  with  the  terrible,  but  never  with  the  horrible.  They  have  never 
touched  on  the  gprotesque.  They  have  avoided  mere  ugliness  even  where  old 
age  and  misery  had  to  be  painted ;  they  have  shut  out  the  repulsive  even  in 
scenes  of  carnage ;  and  they  have  almost  invariably  refrained  fh>m  any  effort 
to  enhance  the  emotional  effects  of  the  scene  by  the  mere  influence  of  start- 
ling contrasts.  The  character  of  the  style  of  art  wliich  Gustave  Dor^  was  in- 
troducing (or  perhaps  I  should  say  reviving  after  a  tranoe  of  whole  cen- 
turies) was  very  different  from  this.  If  the  romantic  ventured  upon  eifects 
that  seemed  startling  after  the  classic,  the  new  style  looked  still  more  start- 
ling when  compared  with  the  romantic.  Gustave  Dor6  revelled  in  bold 
contrasts,  in  audacious  flights  of  the  imagination,  in  reckless  groteequerie. 
Masses  of  dark  clouds  with  a  sudden  light  flashing  in  upon  them ;  terrible 
gulfs  of  blackness  amid  which  breaks  upward  some  lurid  fire;  stormy  winter 
waves  with  Just  a  line  of  pale  light  above  the  horizon ;  forests  of  savage  gloom 
on  which  the  wan  ray  of  a  star  looks  down — these  are  among  his  simplest  and 
least  extravagant  effects.  But  where  the  forms  and  the  sufferings  of  men  and 
women  come  in,  there  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  painter  lets  itself  loose  into 
all  the  possible  and  impossible  combinations  of  the  grotesque.  Nothing  that 
could  lieighten  the  eflldct  of  contrast  is  placed  beyond  his  range.  The  pathetic 
is  deepened  by  the  closest  proximity  of  the  comic.  Death  is  made  ludicrous. 
Revelry  is  made  funereal.  Not  merely  the  horrible,  but  even  the  loathsome; 
not  alone  comedy,  but  even  farce  and  buffoonery,  are  admitted  to  play  their 
parts  in  the  fantastic  revel,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  of  itself  kin  with 
the  genius  of  the  artist,  as  in  the  illustrations  to  Rabelais  or  to  the  OotUes 
drokUiques  of  Balzac.  Dor6  sometimes  seems  to  have  mingled  up  forms  and 
scenes  as  if  he  had  painted  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  a  nightmare,  or  at 
tlie  bidding  of  a  patient  in  delirium.  But  even  in  dealing  with  subjects  whicli 
never  thus  invited  and  chartered  extravagance,  Dor6  often  seems  as  if  he  must 
indulge  the  wild,  wide,  freakish  play  of  liis  whimsical  fiuicy.  Sometimes  it 
finds  its  scope  in  bold  and  brilliant  efforts  of  a  weird  poetic  supematoralism ; 
sometimes  it  amuses  itself  in  the  homeliest  and  the  vulgarest  details.  In  one 
scene  of  '*  Don  Quixote,*'  the  gorgeous  masses  of  cloud  that  gather  round  tfie 
sinking  sun  shape  themselves  shadowily  into  the  semblance  of  the  splendid 
vain  images  that  have  filled  the  head  of  the  hapless  knight;  in  another  scene 
a  Spanish  mother  is  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  unheeding  all  that 
is  going  on  around  her,  and  quietly  '*  spanking  "  her  cliild.  Open  anoth^  of 
his  volumes :  in  one  scene  tlie  forest  trees  take  fantastic  and  awful  sliapes  to 
the  eye  ^f  the  terrified  traveller  in  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  and  gird  at  him 
like  the  wood  demons  that  flouted  Undine^s  knight;  in  another  scene  a  spider 
has  woven  his  web  all  across  a  domestic  utensil  of  which  art  does  not  usually 
take  notice.  But  even  in  his  far  more  sober  style,  and  where  he  resolutely 
excludes  the  grotesque,  he  does  not  or  cannot  restrain  himself  from  oocasicHial 
indulgence  in  the  startling  effects  produced  by  the  sudden  bringing  together  of 
the  real  and  tlie  ideal— I  had  almost  said  of  the  poetic  and  the  vulgat.^  The 
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world  awoke  saddenly  to  a  recognition  of  this  odd  new  power.  Dor4  sprang 
into  reputation  muoli  as  Edoiund  Kean  did  when  he  startled  a  public  used  to 
tlM  measured  solemnities  of  the  Kembles.  Despite  all  that  sdsthetio  criticism 
and  the  art  schools  could  say,  the  public  soon  recognized  him  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  distinguished  artists  of  our  time. 

Indeed,  the  one  thing  which  you  cannot  ignore  or  dispute  in  the  career  of 
Dor6  is  his  success.  Perhaps  it  would  liave  been  better  for  his  fame  in  the 
end  if  the  success  had  been  less  sudden  and  complete.  But  to  say  this,  is  only 
in  other  words  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  the  success.  Only  a  dozen  years 
have  passed  since  the  attention  of  the  world  was  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
freshness  and  power  of  the  serenty-six  drawings  which  illustrate  the  '*  Divina 
Commedia.**  Shortly  after  this  appeared  the  more  carefully- wrought  and  more- 
Taried  illustrations  to  '*  Don  Quixote,*'  every  one  of  which  was,  as  to  scenery  and 
general  surroundings,  a  close  and  patient  study  from  the  life  of  Spain.  I  re- 
member reading  at  the  time  a  critique  of  the***  Don  Quixote  *'  drawings  Arom 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  critics  in  BVance,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  writer  com- 
mented especially  upon  the  patient  labor,  the  conscientious  study  of  detail, 
with  which  Dor6  must  have  applied  himself  to  his  work.  Long  before  this, 
however,  Dor^  had  been  known  as  a  promising  artist  He  exhibited  four 
paintings  as  early  as  1855,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and 
he  had  been  contributing  comic  sketches,  broad,  grotesque,  and  farcical,  to 
the  **  Journal  pour  Rire  *'  years  and  years  before.  Dor6  was  in  fact  on^  of 
the  precocious  wonders,  the  infant  phenomena  of  art  He  could  draw  when 
he  was  a  child.  He  was  far  more  precocious  than  even  Landseer,  although  he 
never  became  so  skilled  a  draughtsman  Stuart  Mill  says  in  his  antobiogra- 
pby  that  lie  could  not  remember  when  he  began  to  learn  Greek,  but  was  told 
that  he  was  learning  it  when  three  years  old.  Dor6  probably  could  not  re- 
member when  he  began  to  draw.  He  had,  and  has,  a  wonderfhl  gift  of  mu- 
sic as  weU.  When  a  child. he  displayed  such  a  skill  in  music,  that  it  seemed 
for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  that  was  not  the  direction  in  which  his  genius 
would  find  its  happiest  and  most  natural  expression.  Rapidity  of  perception 
was  always  one  of  his  peculiarities.  Whatever  he  could  do  was  done  quickly 
and  almost  on  the  instant^  Even  to  this  day,  disciplined  as  he  must  have  been 
out  of  all  extravagant  eagerness,  nothing  is  so  irksome  to  him,  he  told  me,  as 
to  make  a  copy  of  one  of  his  own  works.  While  the  task  is  still  incomplete, 
while  the  path  is  not  yet  wholly  marked  out,  and  there  is  room  for  new  touches, 
Tind  the  possibility  of  fresh  imaginative  escapades,  then  the  work  continues  to 
be  a  real  labor  of  love.  But  to  go  over  tlie  ground  a  second  time,  condemned 
to  walk  only  in  the  already  trodden  footsteps,  this  is  a  trial  which  the  artistes 
eager  spirit  finds  it  hard  to  undergo.  Dor^  almost  shuddered  as  he  pointed  to 
a  duplicate  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make  of  one  of  his  larger  paintings, 
and  seemed  to  look  with  ineflBuble  hope  to  the  approaching  period  of  its  com- 
pletion and  his  deliverance.  Doubtless  he  expended  much  care  and  patience 
on  some  of  the  works  in  which  he  felt  an  especial  interest,  such  as  the  illus- 
trations to  the  *'  Don  Quixote.  ^*  But  the  care  was  probably  given  chiefly  to  Uie 
scenery,  the  life,  the  details,  beforehand.  These  once  thoroughly  studied  and 
mastered,  I  fancy  the  work  of  the  artist  must  have  been  rapid  as  usual. 

Success  then  came  with  a  rush.  It  descended  upon  Dor^  like  that  often- 
quoted  shower  upon  Dinae.  It  w:vs  in  fact  a  very  early  success,  for  Dor^ 
must  have  been  jander  thirty  years  of  age  when  his  name  first  became  famous 
all  over  Europe.  But  as  I  have  remarked,  he  had  been  a  long  time  working 
even  then;  he  had  been  all  his  life  working,  without  any  greater  results  than 
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tlie  appreoiatipii  of  many  of  his  fellows  and  a  small  portion  of  the  pablio,  who 
saw  in  him  promise  of  something  yet  to  be  developed.  Probably  the  feats 
that  made  his  fame  were  not  sach  as  his  earlier  labors  might  have  suggested. . 
But  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  he  had  at  last,  in  a  moment,  fiiirly  conquered 
and  captured  the  public.  High  art  and  lofty  criticism  might  say  what  they 
pleased;  the  pit  had  risen  at  him,  as  at  Edmund  Kean;  the  public  were  with 
him,  the  picture  dealers,  the  publishers,  the  engravers,  the  popular  journals, 
the  fashionable  patrons — all  tliat  makes  the  success  and  rewards  the  labors  of 
a  man^s  life.  After  the  Dante  and  the  **  Don  Quixote,*'  Dord  was  not  mere- 
ly famous  but  the  rage  almost  everywhere  throughout  Europe.  Everything 
must  be  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore.  In  England,  at  least,  a  whole  swarm 
of  projects  for  illustrated  editions  of  great  books  and  poets  started  into  ex- 
istence upon  the  strength  of  his  genius  and  his  name.  That  name,  it  was  felt, 
would  float  anything.  Accordingly  we  have  the  Bible,  we  have  Milton,  we 
have  Tennyson  illustrated  by  Dor^.  It  did  not  matter  whether  the  work  to 
be  illustrated  was  one  with  which  the  spirit  or  tlie  style  of  Dor^^s  art  corre- 
sponded in  the  least,  the  painter  must  go  to  work  and  produce  the  illustrations 
all  the  same,  it  being  certain  that  the  public  would  buy  them.  Then  such 
enterprises  as  the  '* Illustrated  London'*  were  started  merely  to  give  a 
clianoe  of  putting  forth  freely  examples  of  the  artist's  prolific  skill.  Third- 
rate,  fourth-rate,  tenth-rate  London  penmen  were  associated  in  various  under- 
takings with  the  wonderful  Alsacean  painter,  the  association  being,  of  coursey 
very  much  like  that  of  Handel  and  the  bellows-blower  in  the  popular  anec- 
dote, or  *'my  grandsire  and  M.  Turenne"  in  Thackeray's  '*  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum.''  Of  one  of  these  uncongenial  partnerships  a  sharp  critical  journal 
observed  tliat  M.  Dor^  was  always  brilliant  and  sometimes  vulgar,  while  his 
literary  companion  was  never  brilliant  and  always  vulgar.  All  this  tended, 
beyond  doubt,  to  lower  the  prestige  of  Gustave  Dor^  in  the  eyes  of  artists  and 
critics,  and  it  must  have  tended,  one  would  think,  to  bring  down,  for  the  time 
at  least,  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  There  is  not,  I  presume,  the  slight- 
est reason  to  suppose  that  Dor6  would  spontaneously  have  taken  up  the  notion, 
for  instance,  of  illustrating  Tennyson.  No  two  minds  could  be  less  oongeniaL 
Tennyson  has  not  from  first  to  last  one  single  gle^u  of  the  kind  of  humor 
which  delights  in  bizarrerie  and  in  sudden  contrasts.  Tennyson's  art  is  all  done 
in  pastel  or  in  Parian.  Dor^  never  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite  himself  in  il- 
lustrating our  laureate,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  he  evidently  had  not  read 
or  he  quite  misunderstood  the  words  of  the  poet  which  were  to  have  been  his 
text.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that,  remembering  what  other  artists  have  done, 
I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this.  If  it  were  not  an  unpardonable  wan- 
dering away  from  my  subject,  I  could  here  introduce  a  positive  essay  on  the 
astonishing  manner  in  which  retUly  distinguished  artists  seem  utterly  to  ignore 
anything  said  by  the  author  whom  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate.  The  works 
of  Cliarles  Dickens  are  rich  in  examples  of  this  strange  heedlessness ;  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Charles  Beade  has  besought  that  he  may  not  be  illustrated  at  all. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  plates  even  in  some  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  '*  Waverley  Novels  "  with  Scott's  own  notion  of  things  as  set 
forth  very  clearly  in  the  text,  he  will  find  that  our  authors  suffer  on  the  whole 
rather  less  than  their  predecessors  in  this  respect.  Returning,  however,  to 
Dor^,  it  is  evident  that  he  never  cared  for  his  Tennyson.  I  have  hear4  it 
said  that  when  he  was  first  invited  to  undertake  the  work,  he  asked  who  Ten- 
nyson was;  and  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  story  if  it  were  true. 
Even  literary  Frenchmen  know  hardly  anything  of  contemporary  English  oe- 
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lebrities;  and  Gottave  Dor6,  often  as  he  has  visited  London,  speaks  no  Eng- 
lish. Neither  is  Milton  much  in  his  style;  and  although  he  has  produced 
some  grand  Biblical  scenes,  I  still  wish  he  had  not  been  persuaded  to  illustrate 
the  Bible. 

The  dangef  of  this  sudden  and  almost  overwhelming  success  was  perhaps 
peculiarly  evident  in  the  case  of  so  rapid  and  prolific  an  artist.  At  one  time 
the  kind  of  projects  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  engage  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  distinctly  deteriorating  effect  upon  his  style  of  workmanship.  *'  High 
art  *^  came,  therefore,  to  feel  or  to  affect  a  certain  scorn  for  Dorc,  such  as  it 
oonld  not  have  ventured  to  express  when  he  was  known  only  as  the  won- 
derful youth  who  had  illustrated  **  Don  Quixote.*'  High  art,  however,  is  not 
uncommonly  wrong  when  it  takes  to  speaking  scorn  of  other  art,  merely  be- 
cause the  latter  is  too  popular  and  too  easily  successful.  In  this  CHse,  I  tliink, 
some  of  his  brothera  have  been  much  too  ready  to  overlook  not  merely  the 
natural  genius  but  the  many  genuine  successes  of  Gustave  Dor^.  But  that  he 
has  done  far  too  much  work,  and  has  been  persuaded  into  venturing  upon  un- 
eongenial  enterprises,  I  tliink  is  hardly  to  be  denied.*  In  truth,  it  is  difficult  in 
oar  days  for  a  successful  painter  to  be  a  great  artist.  It  is  very  difficult  to  live 
for  art  when  the  temptation  is  so  great  to  live  luxuriously  and  easily  by  art. 
The  painter  now  suffers  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  ill-judging  patronage 
which  once  spoiled  the  fame  of  so  many  a  poet.  The  greatest  money  prizes 
and  the  greatest  honors  to  be  won  in  art  (if  we  leave  out  the  opera  singer,  su- 
preme above  all)  are  awarded  to  the  painter.  A  successful  and  fashionable 
painter  now  is  raised  in  a  moment  to  that  most  perilous  of  all  elevations,  the 
height  of  his  wishes.  He  can  ask  any  price  he  likes,  and  indeed  tlie  more 
money  he  asks  the  more  his  patrons  and  patronesses  are  proud  to  patronize 
him.  The  Mr.  Phoebus  of  Disraeli^s  '*  Lothair ''  is  not  a  bad  impersonation  of 
a  successful  painter  in  England,  except  for  the  fact  that,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, Mr.  Phoebus,  despite  all  his  success,  still  persisted  in  following  the  b«'nt  of 
his  own  genius.  The  more  probable  thing  would  be  his  yielding  himself 
wholly  to  tlie  pleasant  and  easy  current  of  the  stream  which  floated  him  along, 
and  pNEiinting  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  pleased  his  patrons,  at  the  prices  that 
pleased  himself.  A  little  of  the  bracing  air  of  adversity  is  especially  good  for 
a  painter.  At  present  in  England  a  complete  success  in  public  favor  may  be 
considered  identical  with  the  close  of  a  really  artistic  career.  Take  such  a 
painter  as  Millais.  There  was  in  him,  there  is  in  him,  the  material  of  a  great 
artist.  He  might,  if  he  would,  have  produced  of  late  years  nothing  but  works 
that  were  destined  to  live.  But  he  is  the  great  success  of  the  day,  and  Bel- 
gravian  peeresses  contend  with  Manchester  millionai|*es  for  the  honor  of 
having  themselves  and  their  families  painted  by  him.  Therefore  he  has  iden- 
tified himself  of  late  years  with  the  production  of  flaring  groups  of  human 
dahlias,  and  poppies,  and  scfnflowers— faces,  and  necks,  and  arms  of  women, 
that  is  to  say.  issuing  from  flower  beds  of  flashing  silks,  and  satins,  and  vel- 
vets. The  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  now  every  season  covered  half  over 
with  art  of  this  kind.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  president,  is  great  at  the  por- 
traits of  noble  personages,  male  and  female,  in  hunting  costume  or  riding  hab- 
its; and  the  example  of  Gnint  and  of  Millais  is  of  course  emulated  by  many 
ci  their  brethren.  It  is  the  rljrht  sort  of  thing  for  ladies  of  rank  and  ladies 
iHio,  having  money,  are  ambitious  of  rank,  to  have  their  poitraits  by  some 
eminent  painter  (Mr.  Millais.  if  possible)  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  social  position,  like  being  presented  at  court.  It  would 
be  needless  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  thing  upon  art.    Allowinfir  for 
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diflbrenoe  of  exeontkm,  I  do  not  tea  any  great  diatinctloii  between  the  work 
thus  prodaoed  and  tign-painting.  I  am  aatiftfied  that  no  great  portrait-paint- 
ing ever  came  of  a  system  under  which  the  artist  simply  paints  the  liighest- 
pajring  easterners  as  they  oome,  and  places  liis  pencil  at  the  mere  service  of 
ridies  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  in  this  way,  however,  that  Oostave  Dor^  has  erred.  Such  defects 
as  he  has  are  due  rather  to  the  temptation  of  too  much  popularity  than  of  too 
much  fashion.  His  errors  have  been  like  those  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Dick- 
ens, in  the  romancisCs  art.  He  has  given  way  too  often  to  the  temptation  of 
broad  and  striking  effects,  the  influence  of  fl«MiHinj|p  contrasts  and  brilliant  sur- 
prises. I  do  not  believe  that  Dor6  has  ever  sought  after  the  dangerous  and 
eifominating  patronage  of  what  is  called  society.  Danger  of  that  kind,  it  is 
true,  is  much  more  easUy  found  in  London  than  in  Paris.  Paris  itself  never 
had  the  immense  variety  of  private  fortunes  which  creates  a  whole  class  and 
host  of  idle  persons  able  to  give  anything  for  a  whim,  and  always  wanting 
some  expensive  otject  of  interest.  Neither  is  Paris  inundated,  as  London  is, 
by  crowds  of  wealthy  nuutufacturers  from  the  provinces  who  like  to  rival  and 
outbid  fashion  on  fashion^s  own  ground.  Therefore  when  French  art  is  seen 
to  deteriorate,  it  is  hardly  ever  in  the  dhrection  which  would  suggest  the  en- 
feebling influence  of  £&shionable  patronage.  But  M.  Dor^  might  have  given 
way  to  this  influence  if  he  had  only  felt  so  inclined.  He  visits  London  so 
often,  and  by  the  enterprises  in  which  he  is  commonly  associsted  he  has  be- 
come so  much  mixed  up  with  London  life,  that  he  too  might  be  patronized  by 
London  fiisbion  if  be  would.  He  has  had  a  cordial  welcome  from  many  of  our 
English  aristocracy,  and  I  believe  from  some  members  of  the  royal  famUy, 
and  one  sometimes  hears  of  his  having  been  entertained  by  this  or  that  noble- 
man of  genuine  artistic  taste.  But  Dor^  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  have  kept  to  the 
companionship  of  his  own  calling,  and  to  have  sought  after  no  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintanceships. Even  as  regards  the  artists  and  literary  men  of  London,  he 
has  been  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive — I  will  not  say  reserved — that  he  is  still 
personally  unknown  to  numbers  of  distinguished  painters  and  authors,  who 
would  be  delighted  to  see  him  and  welcome  him.  Some  years  ago,  when  DonS 
first  began  to  visit  London,  there  was  an  invitation  sent  to  him  to  be  present 
it  the  anniversary  dinner  of  one  of  our  leading  literary  institutions.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  the  dinner  committee  assigned  a  place  at  the  head 
*able,  among  the  most  distinguished  guests,  to  Dor^.  Bat  when  the  painter 
*  une  he  entered  the  room  unknown,  his  face  being  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
/ere  then  present.  No  one  accosted  or  greeted  M.  Dor6,  and  he  did  not 
make  himself  known,  but  quietly  went  and  found  a  place  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  Meanwhile  the  committee  and  stewards  were  looking  for  and  ex- 
pecting M.  Dor^,  whose  seat  was  kept  vacant  for  him  above.  By  mere  chance 
a  journaUst  passing  up  the  room  recognized  Dor6*s  face  from  having  seen  a 
photograph,  and  addressed  him  accordingly.  The  artist  then  was  conducted 
to  his  place.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  any  special  place  was  likely  to 
be  reserved  for  him,  and  he  therefore  liad  sat  himself  in  the  first  unoccupied 
seat,  which  he  found  at  the  Idwer  end  of  tlie  hall.  Since  that  time  M.  Dor6 
has  come  to  be  much  better  known  in  L>ndon,  but  he  has  always  conducted 
himself  with  a  similar  avoidance  of  every  toucli  of  obtrusiveness.  His  bright 
eyes  speak  a  joyous  temperament,  or  at  least  a  temperament  easily  susceptible 
of  enjoyment.  But  I  have  heard  Uiat  he  suffers  tiie  lot  of  nearly  all  sensitive 
and  imaginative  natures,  and  is  readily  afi*ected  by  depression  and  melancholy. 
Indeed,  people  tell  stories,  which  are.  obviously  exaggerated,  about  his  ooca- 
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sional  fits  of  despondency,  and  the  gloomy,  almost  hopeless  views  which  he 
takes  of  life  and  of  all  human  effort.  If  one  may  at  all  venture  to  find  the 
artist  in  his  work,  I  think  there  can  be  discerned  a  profound  melancholy,  or 
even  bitterness,  pervading  Dor^-s  fantastic  presentations  of  life ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  contrast  which  observers  find  between  this  vein  of  grim  and  morbid 
pnthos  and  the  almost  boyish  freshness  and  bonhomie  of  the  artist's  manner, 
which  has  suggested  the  extravagant  accounts  of  moods  suddenly  alternating 
between  exuberant  mirth  and  black  despair.  Certainly  one  would  think  that 
if  Dor6  is  dissatisfied  with  life,  there  are  few  persons  indeed  who  have  not  the 
right  to  grumble.  Speaking  only  by  the  guidance  of  a  rapid  and  hasty  men- 
tal summary  of  such  famous  artists  as  I  know  au3rthing  of^  I  cannot  remember 
one  who  attained  an  equal  celebrity  at  an  equal  age. 

The  three  galleries  which  Dor€  has  lately  filled  with  his  paintings  show 
the  energy  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  more  serious  and  the 
higher  walk  of  his  profession.  His  most  ambitious  effort  is  the  huge  picture 
of  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Prsstorium  *' — ^a  vast  canvas  crowded  with  figures — 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  London.  Li  this  London  gallery  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  Dora's  treatment  of  a  subject,  even  in  his  greatest 
and  most  refined  moods,  with  that  adopted  by  two  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modem  France — ^Ary  Scheffer  and  Ingres.  Compare,  for  example,  tlie  *'  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini  '*  of  Scheffer  (which  is  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  collection  now 
in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  London)  with  that  of  Gustave  Dor^.  In  Schef- 
fer's  painting  the  principal  figilre — that  of  poor  Francesca  clinging  to  her 
lover  and  floating  *<^in  the  racking  winds  forever,  forever,'*  ns  Carlyle  says — 
is  that  of  a  dark-haired,  mournful,  wasted  woman.  She  is  seen  in  profile,  her 
long  black  hair  floating  over  her  slender  naked  body.  The  whole  form  is 
poetic,  melancholy,  suggestive  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  but  not  of  horror.  It 
13  quiet,  one  might  say,  for  there  is  nothing  startling  or  brilliant  about  it.  It 
is  tlie  mournful  shape  of  one  who  is  patiently  doing  her  penance,  **  dreeing 
ber  weird,"  as  the  Scotch  phrase  is.  Now  observe  how  Dor^  works  out  the 
same  idea.  His  Francesca  floats  or  rather  struggles  in  the  air  with  full  front 
turned  to  us,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  figure  almost  hiding  that  of  the 
lover  to  whom  she  clings.  The  figure  is  one  of  rich  and  even  of  voluptuous 
proportions,  and  it  is  struggling  as  if  in  sheer  physical  agony,  while  the 
ghastly  wound  beneath  tlie  breast  sends  its  blood-drops  trickling  down  the 
white  soft  body.  Here  you  have  the  obvious  and  startling  contrast  of  a  fine 
feminine  form— a  form  that  suggests  exuberant  health,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
almost  voluptuous  beauty,  writliing  in  fierce  pain  and  made  ghastly  by  wounds 
and  blood.  Then,  again,  compare  the  **  Andromeda  "  of  Doi*^  with  the  paint- 
ing which  is  commonly  called  **  Andromeda  "  by  Ingres,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris.  I  believe  Ingres's  painting  does  not  re- 
present Ajidromeda,  but  a  much  more  modem  poetic  legend ;  but  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  picture  to  be  painted  is  Just  the  same — a  girl  chained 
to  a  rock  in  order  tliat  she  may  become  the  prey  of  a  monster.  Every  9ne 
has  seen  at  least  a  copy  or  an  engraving  of  the  heroine  of  Ingres.  A  slender 
girl  stands  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock  to  the  side  of  which  her  outstretched  hands 
are  chained  by  the  wrists  above.  Her  head  is  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder 
*80  that  the  eyes,  half-dosed  in  agony  of  terrible  expectation,  can  only  see  tlie 
heaven  over  her.  It  is  agony  and  despair,  but  the  despair  of  a  certain  proud 
womanly  dignity.  She  knows  her  doom,  and  will  abide  it  as  calmly  as  may 
be ;  only  she  throws  back  her  head  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  expected  destroyer. 
Now  Dora's  *'  Andromeda  "  is  a  figure  of  wild  and  even  frantic  terror.    Her 
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eyes  start,  ber  hair  streams  on  the  wind,  her  form  is  crouched  as  far  as  the 
chains  will  allow  her,  she  tugs  and  sti-ains  at^her  bonds  in  desperate  efforts  to 
escape.  This  is  certainly  more  sensational  than  Ingres^s  idea,  and  it  is  in  a 
certain  sense  more  real.  This  is  how  a  modern  girl  would  probably  behave, 
if^  just  as  she  was  about  to  enjoy  a  dip  in  tlie  sea,  some  sea  monster  rushed  at 
her^  and  she  found  that  the  door  of  her  bathing-box  had  got  fii^mly  closed  be- 
hind her  and  that  her  reti-eat  was  cut  off.  But  Andromeda  was  fully  prepai*ed 
to  meet  lier  doom,  and  had  no  thought  of  being  saved,  and  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  king,  and  had,  I  think,  some  celestial  blood  in  her  veins ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  she  would  have  jumped  and  screamed  even  under  the  circumstances. 
Even  from  a  realistic  point  of  view  we  are  bound  to  take  the  legend  as  it  is; 
and  Dor^  seems  to  me  not  to  have  painted  the  Andromeda  of  the  legend. 
But  his  is  a  very  powerful  realization  of  his  own  idea  of  the  subject,  and  it 
serves  to  illustrate,  as  well  as  an  essay  could,  the  difference  between  Dor^^s 
vigorous  and  audacious  art,  aud  that  of  those  wlioso  admirers  are  perhaps  too 
much  inclined  to  censure  his  style.  For  myself,  I  am  glad  that  Dore  seems 
manfully  resolved  to  be  a  painter,  and  not  a  mere  illustrator  of  books— at  all 
events,  not  a  mere  illustrator  of  books  got  up  to  sell.  I  think  he  has  greatly 
improved  as  a  draughtsman  within  these  few  years.  His  painted  '*  Francesca 
da  Rimini,**  for  example,  appears  to  be  much  superior  in  drawing  to  the 
Francesca  of  his  *'  Inferno  '*  illustrations.  I  am  not,  however,  venturing  upon 
a  piece  of  art  criticism.  I  am  writing  rather  about  the  man  himself  than 
about  his  work,  and,  therefore  need  only  say  tliat  Dor^  is  still  quite  young 
enough  to  take  a  new  departure  even  now,  and  open  out  a  long  chapter  of  a 
new  career.  People  with  heads  so  large  as  his  can  generally  do  whatever 
they  thiuk  themselves  capable  of,  and  set  about  doing. 

M.  Dore  was  *'  decorated  "  under  the  ebipire,  and  I  believe  the  Emperor 
was  anxious  th:it  the  peculiar  genius  of  tlie  painter  should  employ  itself  in 
producing  some  characteristic  memorial  of  the  reign.  When  the  fatiil  war 
against  Prussia  was  declared,  Doi*6  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  grand  pic- 
ture of  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  the  resistless  legions  of  France.  I  have 
heard  that  tlie  idea  was  to  introduce  upon  the  canvas  a  spectral  host  of  the 
dead  soldiers  of  France  who  did  cross  tlie  Rhine,  watching  in  pride  over  the 
prowess  of  their  descemlants.  The  picture  was  not  finished.  The  painter 
had  other  work  to  do  presently,  and  did  it  manfully.  When  the  Germans 
transferred  the  se<itof  war  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine,  Gustavo  Dor^  was  one 
of  those  who  turned  out  in  Paris  to  do  duty  on  the  ramparts.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  work,  not,  as  many  others  ditl,  in  die  spirit  of  the  amateur  or  the 
stnge-player,  but  with  a  complete  earnestness  and  an  absolute  subordination 
of  every  other  purpose  in  life  to  the  business  of  soldiering.  I  have  heard 
many  true  stories  of  his  kindly  helpful  ways,  during  the  siege,  to  all  friends 
who  needed  help.  I  have  heard  of  him,  when  relieved  long  after  midnight 
from  duty  on  the  ramparts,  tramping  wear}-  miles  of  Paris  to  a  house  where 
a  pale  light  burned  always  in  a  window  (wliile  lights  were  still  to  be  had  in 
the  besieged  city),  to  ask  how  the  night  was  faring  with  a  poor  invalided 
friend;  and  then  tramping  off  again  to  his  own  home,  where  he  would  hardly 
have  time  enough  left  him  to  snatch  a  mere  draught  of  sleep.  I  have  heard 
of  his  ranging  Paris  through  to  get,  if  possible,  some  dry  wood  to  make  a  fire 
in  the  room  of  this  same  invalid,  because  the  green  raw  wood  which  alone  it 
was  then  possible  to  buy  miule  a  smoke  that  was  painful  to  the  sick  man ; 
and  how  at  last  he  besieged  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself, 
and  talked  and  persuaded  him  into  giving  an  order  for  some  of^he  dry  wood 
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which  had  already  been  *  required**  for  government  service.  All  through 
that  fearfal  time  I  believe  Gusuive  Dor6  was  just  the  same — ^reaily,  energetic, 
helpful,  kind — a  genial  and  ple:isant  colleague  for  the  brave  and  Uie  strong,  a 
support  and  encouragement,  whenever  he  had  the  chance,  for  tlie  weak  and 
the  timid.  I  heard  so  much  indeed  about  his  warm  heart,  and  friendly,  ever- 
ready,  helping  hand  during  the  siege,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  down 
at  least  this  much  of  it  for  tlie  public  to  read.  This  is  praise  of  the  man 
which  no  one  will  grudg>)  or  dispute.  For  the  artist,  his  career  has  yet  to 
speak  decisively.  His  place  in  French  art  it  would  be  quite  premature  to  at- 
tempt to  define  as  yet.  But  however  people  may  differ  about  the  merits  of 
this  or  tliat  work,  however  severely  some  may  condemn  Dora's  errors  of  judg 
ment  and  extravagances,  I  think  hardly  any  one  will  deny  that  the  faculty 
which  his  paintings — ^perhaps  the  worst  }is  well  as  the  best  of  them— display  is 
not  to  be  describe^  at  all  if  we  do  not  describe  it  as  genius. 

Justin  McCartht. 


THE  MASQUERADR 


aATLT  I  went  to  the  masquerade. 
Donned  my  bright  velvets  and  plaited 
my  hur. 
**  Look  DOW  your  &ireet,  0  flMe,"  I  said; 
**Bobe8,  be   your  prettiest— he  will  be 
there!" 
*<Maak8  cannot  hide  us!**    I  langhed  at  the 
thought 
''Laoes  and  silks  keep  his  eyes  fh>m  my 
froe? 
Gavalier's  plume  or  the  oloak  of  a  king 
Tom  to  a  stranger's  his  manhood  and 
graoeT" 

Gay  flashed  the  lights  and  around  whirled 
the  crowd. 
Glittering,  changing,  mysterious  still ; 
Laoghter  uid  musio,  now  low  and  now 
loudy 
Beauty  to  charm,  hidden  glances  to  thrilL 
'Mid  the  soft  music  he  came  to  my  side 

'*  <  La  FiUe  du  Regiment,'  you  do  I  know 
This  glove  tells  the  secret  you  thought  it 
would  hide. 
Be  mine  in  this  dance,  now,  my  friend^** 
soft  and  low. 

Swifter  the  wild  strabs  swept  out  on  the  air, 
Softer  the  weird  rhythm  crept  thro*  my 
brain, 
Linidng  his  light  words  to  melodies  rare, 
floodmg  my  heart  with  love's  juUlaat 
strain. 


What  did  I  see  that  my  fkce  grew  so  strange 
When  the  gay  maskers  laid  by  their  dis- 
guise? 
Others  came  back   to   themselves   in    th 
change: 
Two  masks  had  hidden  my  friend  from  my 
eyes. 

Both  fell  at  once     One  was  silken  and 
.white; 
Noble  the  features  concealed  in  its  flow. 
Pride  in  the  lipe,  and  the  eyes  full  of  light. 
Sweetness,  and  strength;  yes,  rAt«  face  did 
I  know. 
''The  other?"     I  fitnoied  that  constancy 
truth. 
Purity,  honor  abode  in  his  heart. 
Enough— 'twas  a  mask;  it  fell,  and,  fur* 
sooth, 
I  woman-like  showed  my  surprise  in  that 
start 

Think  not  I  turned  myself  sadly  awny , 

Deem  me  not  heartless  in  that  I  still  smiled. 
Why  should  I  weep  that  my  idol  was  clay? 

Why  should  I  mourn  over  fete  like  adiild 
Yes,  dear,  I  own  there's  pain  *neath  the 
smile- 
Hearts  won't  fl>rget  sB  their  tricks  hi  a 
day. 
And  mine  «m7/  elude  my  skill  once  in  a  whQe, 
Looking  bsok  still,  when  I*d  pass  on  my 
way. 
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In  Two  Parts.— Part  Sboond. 


ON  reaching  Paris,  Longmore  straight- 
way purchased  a  Murray's  **  Bel- 
gium/* to  help  himself  to  belie?e  that  he 
would  start  on  the  morrow  for  Brussels ; 
but  when  the  morrow  came,  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  by  way  of  preparation,  he  ought 
to  acquaint  himself  more  intimately 
with  the  Flemish  painters  in  the  Lou?re. 
This  took  a  whole  morning,  but  it  did  lit- 
tle to  hasten  his  departure.  He  had 
abruptly  left  Saint-Germain,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  respect  for  Mme.  de 
MauTcs  demanded  that  he  should  leave 
her  husband  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  understood  him;  but  now  that  he 
had  satisfied  this  immediate  need  of  deli- 
cacy, he  found  himself  thinking  more  and 
more  ardently  of  Euphemia.  It  was  a 
poor  expression  of  ardor  to  be  lingering 
irresolutely  on  the  deserted  boulevards, 
but  he  detested  the  idea  of  leaving  Saint- 
Germain  five  hundred  miles  behind  him. 
He  felt  very  foolish,  nevertheless,  and 
wandered  about  nervously,  promising 
himself  to  take  the  next  train ;  but  a 
dozen  trains  started,  and  Longmore  was 
still  in  Paris.  This  sentimental  tumult 
was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and, 
as  he  looked  in  the  shop  windows,  he 
wondered  whether  it  was  a  "  passion." 
He  had  never  been  fond  of  the  word,  and 
had  grown  up  with  a  kind  of  horror  of 
what  it  represented.  He  had  hoped  that 
when  he  fell  in  love,  he  should  do  it  with 
an  excellent  conscience,  with  no  greater 
agitation  than  a  mild  general  glow  of 
satisfkction.  But  here  vras  a  sentiment 
compounded  of  pity  and  anger,  as  well  as 
admiration,  and  bristling  with  scruples 
and  doubts.  He  had  come  abroad  to  en- 
joy the  Flemish  painters  and  all  others; 
but  what  fair-tressed  saint  of  Tan  £yck 
or  Mem  ling  was  so  appealing  a  figure  as 
Mme.  de  Mauves?  His  restless  steps 
carried  him  at  last  out  of  the  long  villa- 
bordered  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 
Summer   had  fairly  begun,  and   the 


drive  beside  the  lake  vras  empty,  but 
there  were  various  loungers  on  the  benches 
and  chairs,  and  the  great  caf^i  had  an  air 
of  animation.  Longmore *s  walk  had 
given  him  an  appetite,  and  he  went  into 
tiie  establishment  and  demanded  a  dinner, 
remarking  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  he 
observed  the  smart  little  tables  disposed 
in  the  open  air,  how  much  better  this 
matter  was  ordered  in  France. 

**  Will  monsieur  dine  in  the  garden  or 
in  the  salon?  "  asked  the  vraiter.  Long- 
more  chose  the  garden,  and  observing 
that  a  great  vine  of  June  roses  was  train- 
ed over  the  vrall  of  the  house,  placed  him- 
self at  a  table  near  by,  where  the  best  of 
dinners  was  served  him  on  the  whitest  of 
linen,  in  the  most  shining  of  porcelain. 
Ic  so  happened  that  his  tabic  was  near  a 
window,  and  that  as  he  sat  he  could  look 
into  a  comer  of  the. salon.  So  it  was  that 
his  attention  rested  on  a  lady  seated  just 
vrithin  the  window,  which  was  open, 
fitce  to  face,  apparently,  to  a  companion 
who  vras  concealed  by  the  curtain.  She 
vras  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  Longmore 
looked  at  her  as  often  as  vras  consistent 
with  good  manners.  AfVer*a  while  ho 
even  began  to  wonder  who  she  was,  and 
to  suspect  that  she  was  one  of  those  la- 
dies whom  it  is  no  breach  of  good  man- 
ners to  look  at  as  often  as  you  like. 
Longmore,  too,  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
posed, would  have  been  the  more  free  to 
give  her  all  his  attention,  that  her  own 
vras  fixed  upon  the  person  opposite  to 
her.  She  was  what  the  French  call  a 
belle  brune^  and  though  our  hero,  who 
had  rather  a  conservative  taste  in  such 
matters,  had  no  great  relish  for  her  bold 
outlines  and  even  bolder  coloring,  he 
could  not  help  admiring  her  expression 
of  basking  contentment. 

She  vras  evidently  very  hf4>py,  and  her 
happiness  gave  her  an  air  of  innocence. 
The  talk  of  her  friend,  whoever  he  was, 
abundantly  suited  her  humor,  for  she 
sat  listening  to  him  with  a  broad,  lasy 
smile,  and  interrupted  him  occasionally, 
while  she  crunched  her-bonbonsg  vrith  a 
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marmiuednspODfley  preBomably  as  bruad, 
which  seemed  to  deepen  his  eloqaenoe. 
She  drank  a  great  deal  of  champagne  and 
ate  an  immen«M!i  number  of  sti&wberries, 
and  was  plainly  altogether  a  person  with 
an  impartial  relish  for  strawberries, 
champagne,  and  what  she  would  have 
called  M/tMs. 

They  had  half  finished  dinner  when 
Longmore  sat  down,  and  he  was  still  in 
his  place  when  they  rose.  She  had  hang 
her  bonnet  on  a  nail  above  her  chair, 
and  her  companion  passed  roand  the  ta- 
ble to  take  it  down  for  her.  As  he  did  so, 
she  bent  her  head  to  look  at  a  wine  stain 
CO  her  dress,  and  in  the  movement  ex- 
posed the  greater  part  of  the  back  of  a 
Teiy  handsome  neck.  The  gentleman  ob- 
serred  it,  and  obsertec^also,  apparently, 
that  the  room  beyond  them  was  empty ; 
that  he  stood  within  eyeshot  of  Longmore, 
be  &iled  to  obserre.  He  stooped  sudden- 
ly and  imprinted  a  gallant  kiss  on  the 
fiur  expanse.  Longmore  then  recognised 
M.  de  MaoTes.  The  recipient  of  this 
TigoroQS  tribate  pat  on  her  bonnet,  using 
bis  flashed  smile  as  a  mirror,  and  in  a 
moment  they  passed  through  the  garden, 
on  their  way  to  their  carriage. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  M.  de  Mauves 
peroeiyed  Longmore.  fle  measured  with 
a  rapid  glance  the  young  man's  relation 
to  the  open  window,  and  checked  himself 
in  the  impulse  to  stop  and  speak  to  him. 
He  contented  himself  with  bowing  with 
great  grayify  as  he  opened  the  gate  for 
His  companion. 

That  evening  Longmore  made  a  rail- 
way joomey,  but  not  to  Brussels.  He 
had  elfectually  ceased  to  care  about  Brus- 
sels ;  the  only  thing  he  now  cared  about 
was  Mme.  de  Mauves.  The  atmosphere 
of  hxA  mind  had  had  a  sudden  clearing 
up ;  pity  and  anger  were  still  throbbing 
there,  but  they  had  space  to  rage  at  their 
pleasure,  for  doubts  and  scruples  had 
abruptly  departed.  It  was  little,  he  felt, 
that  he  could  interpose  between  her  re- 
signation and  the  unsparing  harshness 
of  her  position ;  but  tluit  little,  if  it  in- 
▼olved  the  sacrifice  of  cTeiything  that 
bound  him  to  the  tranquil  past,  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  he  could  offer  her  with  a 
rapture  which  at  last  made  reflection  a 
wofuUy  halting  substitute  for  faith. 
Nothing  in  his  tranquil  past  had  given 
such  a  lest  to  consciousness  as  the  sense 
of  tending  with  all  his  being  to  a  single 


aim  which  bore  him  company  on  his 
journey  to  Saint-Germain.  How  to 
justify  his  return,  how  to  explaui  his 
ardor,  troubled  him  little.  He  wi^  not 
sure,  even,  that  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood ;  he  wished  only  to  feel  that  it  was 
by  no  fiiult  of  his  that  Mme.  de  Mauves 
vras  alone  with  the  harshness  of  fiite. 
He  was  conscious  of  no  distinct  desire  to 
"  make  love  *'  to  her ;  if  he  could  have 
uttered  the  essence  of  his  longing,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  wished  her  to  re- 
member that  in  a  world  colored  gray  to 
her  vision  by  disappointment,  there  was 
one  vividly  honest  man.  She  might  cer^ 
tainly  have  remembered  it,  however, 
without  his  coming  back  to  remind  her; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  as  he 
packed  his  valise  that  evening,  he  wished 
immensely  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

He  vTaifced  the  next  day  till  his  usual 
hour  of  calling— the  late  afternoon  ;  bat 
he  learned  at  the  door  that  Mme.  de- 
Mauves  was  not  at  home.  The  servant 
oflEered  the  information  that  she  was 
walking  in  the  forest.  Longmore  went 
through  the  garden  and  out  of  the  little 
door  into  the  lane,  and,  after  half  an 
hour*s  vain  exploration,  saw  her  coming 
toward  him  at  the  end  of  a  green  by-path. 
As  he  appeared,  she  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  turn  aside ;  then  recognis- 
ing him,  she  slowly  advanced,  and  he  was 
soon  shaking  hands  with  her. 

"Nothing  has  happened,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  fixedly.    **  You're  not 

m?" 

**  Nothing,  except  that  when  I  got  to 
Paris  I  found  how  fond  I  had  grown  of 
Saint-Germain.'* 

She  neither  smiled  nor  looked  flattered ; 
it  seemed  indeed  to  Longmore  that  she 
was  annoyed.  But  he  was  uncertain,  for  he 
immediately  perceived  that  in  his  absence 
the  whole  character  of  her  fi^e  had  alter- 
ed. It  told  him  that  something  moment- 
ous had  happened.  It  was  no  longer 
self-contained  melancholy  that  he  read 
in  her  eyes,  but  grief  and  agitation  which 
had  lately  struggled  with  that  passionate 
love  of  peace  of  which  she  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  forced  it  to  know  that  deep 
experience  is  never  peaceful.  She  was 
pale,  and  she  had  evidently  been  shedding 
tears.  He  felt  his  heart  beating  hard ; 
he  seemed  now  to  know  her  secrets.  She 
oontinaed  to  look  at  him  with  %^^x^itraoUT 
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ed  brow,  as  if  his  retarn  had  £tren  her  a 
sense  of  responsibility  too  great  to  be 
diHgaised  by  a  commonplace  weloome. 
For  some  moments,  as  he  tamed  and 
walked  beside  her,  neither  spoke ;  then 
abruptly—*'*  Tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Long- 
more,"  she  said,  *'  why  you  haTe  oome 
back." 

He  tamed  and  looked  at  her  with  an 
air  which  startled  her  into  a  certainty  of 
what  she  had  feared.  '*  Because  I've 
leamed  the  real  answer  to  the  question 
I  asked  you  the  other  day.  You're  not 
happy — ^yoa*re  too  good  to  be  happy  on 
the  terms  offered  you.  Mme.  de  Mauves," 
he  went  on  with  a  gesture  which  protest- 
ed against  a  gesture  of  her  own,  *'  I  can't 
be  happy  if  yoa're  not.  I  don't  care  for 
anythins;  so  long  as  I  see  such  a  depth  of 
unconquerable  sadness  in  your  eyes.  I 
found  during  three  dreary  days  in  Paris 
that  the  thing  in  the  World  1  most  care 
for  is  this  daily  privilege  of  seeing  you. 
I  know  it's  absolutely  brutal  to  tell  yoa 
I  admire  you ;  it's  an  insult  to  yoa  to 
treat  you  as  if  you'd  complained  to  me  or 
appealed  to  me.  But  such  a  friendship 
as  I  waked  up  to  there  "—  and  he  toss- 
ed hb  head  toward  the  distant  city — **  is 
a  potent  force,  I  assure  you  ;  and  when 
forces  are  compressed  they  explode.  But 
if  yoa  had  told  me  every  troable  in  your 
heart,  it  would  have  mattered  little ;  I 
couldn't  say  more  than  I  must  say  now — 
that  if  that  in  life  from  which  you've 
hoped  moRt  has-  given  you  least,  m^  de- 
Toted  respect  will  refuse  no  service  and 
betray  no  trust." 

She  had  begun  to  make  marks  in  the 
earth  with  the  point  of  her  parasol ;  but 
she  stopped  and  listened  to  him  in  per- 
fect immobility.  Rather,  her  immobility 
was  not  perfect;  for  when  he  stopped 
speaking  a  faint  flush  had  stolen  into  her 
cheek.  It  told  Longmore  that  she  was 
moved,  and  his  first  perceiving  it  was  the 
happiest  instant  of  his  life.  She  raised 
her  eyes  at  last,  and  looked  at  him  with 
what  at  first  seemed  a  pleading  dread  of 
excessive  emotion. 

«*  Thank  you— thank  you  !  "  she  said, 
calmly  enough  ;  but  the  next  moment  her 
own  emotion  overcame  her  calmness,  and 
she  burst  into  tears.  Her  tears  vanished 
as  quickly  as  they  came,  but  they  did 
Longmore  a  world  of  good.  He  had  al- 
ways felt  indefinably  afraid  of  her ;  her 
being   had   somehow  seemed   fed  by  a 


deeper  faith  and  a  stronger  will  than  his 
own ;  but  her  half-d.>zen  smothered  soba 
showed  him  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and 
assured  him  that  she  was  weak  enough  to 
be  grateful. 

** Excuse  me,"  she  said;  "I'm  too 
nervous  to  listen  to  you.  I  believe  I 
could  have  faced  an  euemy  to-day,  but  I 
can't  endure  a  friend." 

'*  You're  killing  yourself  with  stoicism 
—that's  my  belief,"  he  cried.  **  Listen 
to  a  friend  for  his  own  sake,  if  not  for 
yours.  I  have  never  rentured  to  offer 
you  an  atom  of  compassion,  and  you  can't 
accuse  yourself  of  an  abuse  of  charity." 

She  looked  about  her  with  a  kind  of 
weary  confusion  which  promised  a  re- 
luctant attention.  But  suddenly  per- 
ceiving by  the  vi[ay8ide  the  fallen  log  on 
which  they  had  rested  a  few  evenings  be- 
fore, she  went  and  sat  down  on  it  in  im- 
patient resignation,  and  looked  at  Long- 
more,  as  he  stood  silent,  watching  her, 
with  a  glance  which  seemed  to  urge  that, 
if  she  was  charitable  now,  he  must  be 
very  wise. 

**  Something  came  to  my  knowledge 
yesterday,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down  be- 
side her,  "  which  gave  me  a  supreme 
sense  of  your  moral  isolation.  You  are 
tmtli  itself,  and  there  is  no  truth  about 
you.  You  believe  in  purity  and  duty  and 
dignity,  and  you  live  in  a  world  in  which 
they  are  daily  belied.  I  sometimes  ask 
myself  with  a  kind  of  rage  how  you  ever 
came  into  such  a  world— and  why  the 
perversity  of  &te  never  let  me  know  you 
before." 

**  I  like  my  *  world '  no  better  than  you 
do,  and  it  was  not  for  its  own  sake  I  came 
into  it.  But  what  particular  group  of 
people  is  worth  pinning  one*s  fiiith  upon? 
I  confess  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
men  and  women  are  very  poor  creatures. 
I  suppose  I'm  romantic.  I  have  a  most 
unfortunate  taste  for  poetic  fitness.  Life 
is  hard  prose,  which  one  must  leam  to 
read  contentedly.  I  believe  I  once 
thought  that  all  the  prose  was  in  Ameri- 
ca, which  was  very  fbolish.  What  I 
thought,  what  I  believed,  whaf  I  expect- 
ed, when  I  was  an  ignorant  girl,  ftitally 
addicted  to  falling  in  lore  with  my  ovm 
theories,  is  more  than  I  can  begin  to  tell 
you  now.  Sometimes,  when  I  remember 
certain  impulses,  certain  illusions  of  thone 
days,  they  take  away  my  breath,  and  I 
wonder  my  b^ijlaitil^  risiooB  didn't  lead 
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me  into  troables  greater  tlian  any  I  liaie 
Duw  to  lament.  I  had  a  oon?ietion  which 
yoQ  would  probably  smile  at  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  ezprees  it  tu  yoa.  It  was  a 
singular  form  for  passionate  faith  to  take, 
but  it  had  all  of  the  sweetness  and  the  ar- 
dor of  paosionate  fiutL  It  led  me  to  take 
a  great  step,  and  it  lies  behind  me  now  in 
tbe  distance  like  a  shadow  melting  slowly 
In  the  light  of  experience.  It  has  faded, 
bat  it  has  not  ?anished.  Some  feelings, 
I  am  sore,  die  only  with  oursekes ;  some 
illusions  are  as  much  the  condition  of  our 
life  as  our  heart-beats.  They  say  that 
life  itself  is  an  illusion— that  this  world 
is  a  shadow  of  which  the  reality  is  yet  to 
eome.  lile  is  all  of  a  piece,  then,  and 
tiiere  is  no  shame  in  being  miserably  hu- 
man. As  for  my  '  isolation,'  it  doesn't 
greatly  matter ;  it's  the  fault,  in  part,  of 
my  obstinacy.  There  have  been  tunes 
when  I  have  been  frantically  distrenied, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  wretchedly 
b<»ne8iok,  because  my  maid—a  jewel  of 
a  maid — ^lied  to  me  i^ith  erery  second 
breath.  There  have  been  moments  when 
I  have  wished  I  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  New  England  minister,  living  in  a 
little  white  house  under  a  couple  of  elms, 
and  doing  all  tbe  housework." 

She  bad  begun  to  speak  slowly,  with 
an  air  of  efR)rt ;  bat  she  went  on  quickly, 
as  if  talking  were  a  relief.  *'  My  mar- 
riage introduced  me  to  people  and  things 
which  seemed  to  me  afc  first  very  strange 
and  then  very  horrible,  and  then,  to  tell 
the  truth,  very  contemptible.  At  first  I 
expended  a  g^reat  deal  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
may and  pity  on  it  all ;  but  there  soon 
came  a  time  when  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  wortb  one's  tears.  If  I 
could  tell  you  the  eternal  friendships  I've 
seen  broken,  the  Inconsolable  woes  con- 
soled, the  jealousies  and  vanities  leading 
off  the  dance,  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  tempers  like  yours  and  mine  can  un- 
derstand neither  such  losses  nor  such 
compensations.  A  year  ago,  while  I  was 
in  the  country,  a  friend  of  mine  was  in 
despair  at  the  infidelity  of 'her  husband ; 
she  wrote  me  a  most  tragical  letter,  and 
on  my  return  to  Paris  I  went  immediately 
to  see  her.  A  week  bcui  elapsed,  and,  as  I 
had  seen  stranger  things,  I  thought  she 
might  have  recovered  her  spirits.  Not  at 
all ;  she  was  still  in  despair— bu  t  at  what  7 
At  the  conduct,  tbe  abandoned,  shameless 
eoodaol  of  Mme..  de  T.  Tou'll  imagine, 
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of  coarse,  that  Mme.  de  T.  was  the  lady 
whom  my  friend's  husband  preferred  to 
his  wife.  Far  from  it;  he  had  never 
seen  her.  Who,  thwi,  was  Mme.  de  T? 
Mme.  de  T.  was  cruelly  devoted  to  M. 
deV.  AndwhowasM.  deV.7  M.deV. 
—in  two  words,  my  friend  was  cultivating 
two  jealousies  at  once.  I  hardly  know 
what  I  said  to  her ;  something,  at  any 
rate,  that  she  found  nnpardonable,  for 
she  quite  gave  me  up. 

**  Shortly  afterward  my  husband  pro- 
posed we  should  cease  to  live  in  Paris,  and 
I  gladly  assented,  for  I  believe  I  was  tail- 
ing into  a  state  of  mind  that  made  me  a 
detestable  companion.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  quite  into  the  country,  into 
Auvergne,  where  my  husband  has  a 
place.  But  to  him  Pbris,  in  some  degree, 
is  necessary,  and  Saint-Glermain  has  been 
in  sort  of  compromise." 

**  A  sort  of  compromise !  "  Longmore 
repeated.    **  That's  your  whole  life." 

**  It's  the  life  of  many  people,  of  most 
people  of  quiet  tastes,  and  it's  certainly 
better  than  acute  distress.  One  is  at  loss 
theoretically  to  defend  a  compromise ; 
but  if  I  found  a  poor  creature  clinging  to 
me  from  day  to  day,  I  should  think  it 
poor  friendship  to  make  him  lose  hiH 
hold."  Mme.  de  Mauves  had  no  sooner 
uttered  these  words  than  she  smiled  faint- 
ly, as  if  to  mitigate  their  personal  appli- 
cation. 

**  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Longmore, 
*'  that  one  should  do  that  unless  one  has 
something  better  to  o£for.  And  yet  I  am 
ha^pted  by  a  vision  of  a  life  in  which  you 
should  have  found  no  compromises,  for 
they  are  a  perversion  of  natures  that  tend 
only  to  goodness  and  rectitude.  As  I  see 
it,  you  should  have  found  happiness  ne- 
rene,  profound,  complete ;  a  femme  d« 
chambre,  nota  jewel  perhaps,  but  warrant- 
ed to  tell  but  one  fib  a  day ;  a  society  pos- 
sibly rather  provincial,  but  (in  spite  of 
your  poor  opinion  of  mankind)  a  good 
deal  of  solid  virtue ;  jealousies  and  vani- 
ties very  tame,  and  no  particular  iniqui- 
ties and  adulteries.  A  husband,"  he  add- 
ed after  a  moment,  '*  a  husband  of  yeur 
ovm  fiiith  and  race  and  spiritual  sub- 
stance, who  would  have  loved  yon  well." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  shaking  her  head. 
"  You  are  very  kind  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  visions  for  me.  Visions  are  vain 
things ;  we  must  make  the  best^^oC  the  re-T 
ality."  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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**  And  yet,"  Mtid  Longmore,  proToked 
by  what  seemed  the  yery  wantonnese  of 
her  fiatienoe,  "the  reality,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  has  Tery  recently  taken  a  shape 
that  keenly  tests  your  philosophy." 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  replying 
that  his  sympathy  was  too  sealous ;  but 
a  eouple  of  impatient  tears  in  his  eyes 
proTed  that  it  was  founded  on  a  devotion 
to  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  defer. 
'*  Philosophy,"  she  said,  *'  I  have  none, 
l^hank  Hea?en ! "  she  cried,  with  rehe- 
mence,  **I  have  none.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Longmore,"  she  added  in  a  moment, 
**  that  I  have  nothing  on  earth  but  a  con- 
science—it's a  good  time  to  tell  you  so^ 
nothing  but  a  dogged,  clinging,  inexpug- 
nable conscience.  Does  that  prove  me  to 
be  indeed  of  your  faith  and  race,  and  have 
you  one  for  which  you  can  say  as  much  7 
I  don't  say  it  in  vanity,  for  I  believe  that 
if  my  ooascienoe  will  prevent  me  from  do- 
ing anything  very  beifie,  it  will  effectual- 
ly prevent  me  from  doing  anything  very 
fiuo." 

'"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  cried  Long- 
more.  **  We  are  made  for  each  other. 
It's  very  certain  I  shall  never  do  anything 
fine.  And  yet  I  have  fancied  that  in  my 
case  this  inexpugnable  organ  you  so  elo- 
quently describe  might  be  blinded  and 
gagged  awhile,  in  a  fine  cause,  if  not 
turned  out  of  doors.  In  yours,"  he  went 
on  with  the  same  appealing  irony,  '*  is  it 
absolutely  invincible?" 

But  her  fancy  made  no  concession  to 
his  sarcasm.  **  Don't  laugh  at  your  con- 
science," she  answered  gravely ;  **  tlyit's 
the  only  blasphemy  I  know." 

She  had  hs^y  spoken  when  she  turned 
suddenly  at  an  unexpected  sound,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Longmore  heard  a  foot- 
step in  an  adjacent  by-path  which  crossed 
their  own  at  a  short  distance  from  where 
they  stood. 

"It's  M.  de  Mauves."  said  Eupbemia 
directly,  and  moved  slowly  forward. 
Longmore,  wondering  how  she  knew  it, 
had  overtaken  her  by  the  time  her  hus- 
band advanced  inlo  sight.  A  solitary 
walk  in  the  forest  was  a  pastime  to  which 
M.  de  Mauves  was  not  addicted,  but  he 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  resorted 
to  it  with  some  equanimity.  He  was 
smoking  a  fragrant  cigar,  and  his  thumb 
was  thruflt  into  the  armhole  of  his  waist- 
C(iat,  with  an  air  of  contemplative  sereni- 
ty.   He  st3pped  short  with  surprise  on 


seeing  his  wife  and  her  companion,  and 
Longmore  considered  his  surprise  imper- 
tinent He  glanced  n^idly  from  one  to 
the  other,  fixed  Longmore's  eye  sharply 
for  a  single  instant,  and  then  iifled  his 
hat  with  formal  politenees. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Mme.  de  Mauves, "  that  I  might  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  return  of  monsieur." 

"  You  should  have  known  it,"  she  an- 
swered gravely,  '*  if  I  had  expected  Mr. 
Longmore's  return . ' ' 

She  had  become  very  pale,  and  Long- 
more  felt  that  this  was  a  first  meeting  af- 
ter a  stormy  parting.  "  My  reuim  was 
unexpected  to  myself,"  he  said.  **  I 
came  last  evening." 

M.  de  Mauves  smiled  with  extreme  ur- 
banity. "  It's  needless  for  me  to  wel- 
come yon.  Mme.  de  Mauves  knows  the 
duties  of  hospitality ;"  and  with  another 
bow  he  continued  his  walk. 

Mme.  de  Mauves  and  her  oompanioQ 
returned  slowly  home,  with  few  words^ 
but,  on  Longmore's  part  at  least,  many 
thoughts.  The  Banm's  appearance  had 
given  him  an  angry  chill ;  it  was  a  dusky 
cloud  driving  back  the  light  which  had 
begun  to  shine  between  himself  and  his 
companion. 

He  watched  Eupbemia  narrowly  as 
they  went,  and  wondered  what  she  had 
last  had  to  suffer.  Her  husband's  pres- 
ence had  checked  her  frankness,  but  noth- 
ing indicated  that  she  had  accepted  the 
insulting  meaning  of  his  words.  Mat- 
ters were  evidently  at  a  crisis  between 
them,  and  Longmore  wondered  vainly 
what  it  was  on  Euphemia's  part  that  pre- 
vented an  absolute  rupture.  What  did 
she  suspect?— how. much  did  she  know? 
To  what  vras  she  resigned?— bow  much 
bad  she  forgiven?  How,  above  all,  did  slie 
reconcile  with  knowledge,  as  with  suspi- 
cion, that  ineradicable  tenderness  of 
which  she  had  just  now  all  but  assured 
him  ?  "  She  has  loved  him  once,"  Long- 
more  said  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart, 
"  and  with  her  to  love  once  is  to  commit 
one's  being  forever.  Her  husband  thinks 
her  too  rigid !  What  would  a  poet  call 
it?" 

He  relapsed  with  a  kind  of  aching  impo- 
tence into  the  sense  of  her  being  somehow 
beyond  him,  unattainable,  immeasurable 
by  his  own  fretful  spirit.  Suddenly  he 
gave  three  passionate  switches  in  the  air 
with  his  cane,  which  made  Mme.  de  Maif 
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T«8  look  roand.  She  eoold  hardly  have 
gaessed  that  they  meant  that  where  am- 
bition was  80  yain,  it  was  an  innocent 
compensation  to  plunge  into  worship. 

Mme.  de  Maaves  found  in  her  drawing 
room  the  little  elderly  Frenchman,  M.  de 
Chalumean,  whom  Longmore  had  ob- 
aerred  a  few  days  before  on  the  terrace. 
On  this  occasion  too  Mme.  Glairin  was  en- 
tertaining him,  but  as  his  sister-in-law 
came  in  she  surrendered  her  post  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  our  hero.  Longmore, 
at  thirty,  was  still  an  ingenuous  youth, 
and  there  was  something  in  this  lady's 
large  coquetry  which  had  the  power  of 
making  him  blush.  He  was  surprised  at 
finding  he  had  not  absolutely  forfeited  her 
hk\OT  by  his  deportment  at  their  last  in- 
terriew,  and  a  suspicion  of  her  meaning 
to  approach  him  on  another  line  com- 
pleteid  his  uneasiness. 

"So  you've  returned  from  Brussels," 
she  said,  *'  by  way  of  the  forest. " 

"  I've  not  been  to  Brussels.  I  return- 
ed yesterday  from  Paris  by  the  only  way 
— ^by  the  train." 

Mme.  Glairin  stared  and  laughed. 
*'  I've  never  known  a  yonng  man  to  be  so 
fond  of  Saint-Germain.  They  generally 
declare  it's  horribly  dull." 

"  That's  not  very  polite  to  you,"  said 
Longmore,  who  was  vexed  at  his  blushes, 
and  determined  not  to  be  abashed. 

'*  Ah,  what  am  17"  demanded  Mme. 
Glairin,  swinging  open  her  fan.  **Vm 
the  dullest  thing  here.  They've  not  had 
your  success  with  my  sister-in-law." 

"  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have 
it.    Mme.  de  Mauves  is  kindness  itself." 

"  To  her  own  countrymen  !  " 

Longmore  remained  silent;  he  hated 
the  talk.  Mme.  Glairin  looked  at  him  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  her  head  and 
surveyed  Euphemia,  to  whom  M.  de  Gha- 
lumeau  was  serving  up  another  epigram, 
which  she  was  receiving  with  a  slight 
droop  of  the  head  and  her  eyes  absently 
wandering  through  the  window.  '*  Don't 
pretend  to  tell  me,"  she  murmured  sud- 
denly, **  that  you're  not  in  love  with  that 
pretty  woman." 

**Anons  done!  "  cried  Longmore,  in  the 
best  French  he  had  ever  uttered.  He  rose 
the  next  minute  and  took  a  hasty  &rewell. 


VI. 
Hi  allowed  several  days  to  pass  with- 


out going  back ;  it  seemed  delicate  not  to 
appear  to  regard  his  friend's  frankneai 
during  their  last  interview  as  a  general 
invitation.  This  cost  him  a  great  eilbrt| 
for  hopeless  passions  are  not  the  most 
deferential ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  con- 
stant  fear  that  if,  as  he  believed,  the  hour 
of  supreme  "  explanations  "  had  come,  the 
magic  of  her  magnanimity  might  convert 
M.  de  Mauves.  Vicious  men.  it  waa 
abundantly  recorded,  had  been  so  con- 
verted as  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the 
something  divine  in  Euphemia 's  temper 
would  sanctify  any  means  she  should 
choose  to  employ.  Her  means,  he  kep^ 
repeating,  were  no  business  of  his,  and 
the  essence  of  his  admiration  ought  to  be 
to  respect  her  freedom ;  but  he  felt  as  if 
he  should  turn  away  into  a  world  out  of 
which  most  of  the  joy  had  departed,  if 
her  freedom,  after  all,  should  spare  hia 
only  a  murmured  ** Thank  you." 

When  he  called  again  he  found  to  his 
Texation  that  he  was  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  Mme.  Glairin's  officious  hospitality. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  mornings  of  per- 
feet  summer,  and  the  drawing-room, 
through  the  open  windows,  was  flooded 
with  a  sweet  confusion  of  odors  and 
bird-notes  which  filled  him  with  the  hope 
that  Mme.  de  Mauves  would  come  out  and 
vpeod  half  the  day  in  the  forest.  But 
Mme.  Glairin,  with  her  hair  not  yet 
dressed,  emerged  like  a  brassy  discord  in 
a  mate  of  melody. 

At  the  same  moment  the  servant  re- 
turned with  Euphemia's  regrets;  she 
was  indisposed  and  unable  to  see  Mr. 
Longmore.  The  young  mnn  knew  that 
he  looked  disappointed,  and  that  Mme 
Glairin  was  observing  him,  and  this 
consciousness  impelled  her  to  give  him 
a  glance  of  almost  aggressive  frigidity. 
This  iras  apparently  what  she  desired. 
She  wished  to  throw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  if  he  vras  not  mistaken,  she  had  the 
means. 

"  Put  down  your  hat,  Mr.  Longmore," 
she  said,  **  and  be  polite  for  once.  Yon 
vfere  not  at  all  polite  the  other  day  when 
I  asked  you  that  friendly  question  about 
the  state  of  your  heart." 

*'  I  have  no  heart— to  talk  about,"  said 
Longmore,  uncompromisingly. 

"  As  vfell  say  you've  none  at  all.  I 
advise  you  to  cultivate  a  little  eloquence ; 
you  may  have  use  for  it.  That  was  not 
an  idle  question  ogj^^(£don't  tsk 
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idle  questions.  For  a  ooaple  of  months 
now  that  youVe  been  coming  and  going 
among  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
had  Tery  few  to  answer  of  any  sort." 

« I  have  certainly  been  very  well  treat- 
ed," said  Longmore. 

Mme.  Clairin  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then—**  Have  you  never  felt  disposed  to 
ask  any?  "  she  demanded. 

Her  look,  her  tone,  were  so  charged 
with  roundabout  meanings  that  it  seemed 
to  Longmore  as  if  even  to  understand  her 
would  savor  of  dishonest  complicity. 
'*  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me?"  he 
asked,  frowning  and  blushing. 

Mme.  Clairin  flushed.  It  is  rather 
hard,  when  you  come  bearing  yourself 
Tery  much  as  the  Sibyl  when  she  came  to 
the  Roman  king,  to  be  treated  as  some- 
thing worse  than  a  vulgar  gossip.  '*I 
might  tell  you,  Mr.  Longmore,"  she  said, 
*'  that  you  have  as  bad  a  ton  as  any  young 
man  I  ever  met.  Where  have  you  lived 
—what  are  your  ideas?  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  fact  which  it  takes 
some  delicacy  to  touch  upon.  You  have 
noticed,  I  suppose,  that  my  sister-in-law 
Is  not  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world." 

Longmore  burned  in  silence. 

Mme.  Clairin  looked  slightly  disap- 
pointed at  his  want  of  enthusiasm.  Never- 
theless— '*  You  have  formed,  I  suppose," 
she  continued,  **  your  conjectures  on  the 
causes  of  her-nlisBatis&ction." 

'*  Conjecture  has  been  superfluous.  I 
have  seen  the  causes— or  at  least  a  speci- 
men of  them— with  my  own  eyes." 

*'I  know  perfectly  what  you  mean. 
My  brother,  in  a  single  word,  is  in  love 
with  other  women — with  another  woman. 
I  don't  judge  him ;  I  don't  judge  my  sis- 
ter-in-law. I  permit  myself  to  say  that 
in  her  position  I  would  have  managed 
otherwise.  I  would  have  kept  my  hus- 
band's affection,  or  I  would  have  frankly 
done  without  it,  before  this.  But  my 
sister  is  an  odd  compound  ;  1  don't  pro- 
fess to  understand  her.  Therefore  it  is, 
in  a  measure,  that  I  appeal  to  you,  her 
fellow  countryman.  Of  course  you'll  be 
surprised  at  my  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  and  I  admit  that  it's  a  way  in 
use  only  among  people  whose  family  tra- 
ditions compel  them  to  take  a  superior 
view  of  things."  Mme.  Clairin  paused, 
and  Longmore  wondered  where  her  &mily 
traditions  were  going  to  lead  her. 
'*  Listen,*'  she  went  on.    **  There  has 


never  been  a  De  Mauves  who  has  not 
given  his  wife  the  right  to  be  jealous. 
We  know  our  history  for  ages  back,  and 
the  fact  is  established.  It's  a  shame  if 
you  like,  but  it's  something  to  have  a 
shame  with  such  a  pedigree.  The  De 
Mauves  are  real  Frenchmen,  and  their 
wives — I  may  say  it — have  been  worthy 
of  them.  You  may  see  all  their  portraits 
in  our  Chftteau  de  Mauves ;  every  one  of 
them  an  '  iujured '  beauty,  but  not  one 
of  them  hanging  her  head.  Not  one  of 
them  had  the  bad  ta<(te  to  be  jealous,  and 
yet  not  one  in  a  dozen  was  guilty  of  an 
escapade — ^not  one  of  them  was  talked 
about.  There's  good  sense  for  you !  How 
they  managed — go  and  look  at  the  dusky, 
faded  canvases  and  pastels,  and  ask. 
They  were  femmes  d^ esprit.  When  they 
had  a  headache,  they  put  on  a  little  rouge 
and  came  to  supper  as  usual ;  and  when 
they  had  a  heart-ache,  they  put  a  little 
rouge  on  their  hearts.  These  are  fine 
traditions,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  fair 
that  a  little  American  bourgeoise  should 
come  in  and  interrupt  them,  and  should 
hang  her  photograph,  with  her  obstinate 
little  air  penchi,  in  the  gallery  of  our 
shrewd  fine  ladies.  A  De  Mauves  most 
be  a  De  Mauves. 

**  When  she  married  my  brother,  I  don't 
suppose  she  took  him  for  a  member  of  a 
sodM  de  bonnes  ceuvres,  I  don't  say 
we're  right;  who  is  right?  But  we're 
as  hbtory  has  made  us,  and  if  any  one  is 
to  change,  it  had  better  be  Mme.  de 
Mauves  herself."  Again  Mme.  Clairin 
paused  and  opened  and  cIo«ed  her  fan. 
'*  Let  her  conform !  "  she  said  with  amax- 
ing  audacity. 

Longmore's  reply  was  ambiguous ;  he 
simply  said  *•  Ah  !  " 

Mme.  Clairin's  pious  retrospect  had  ap- 
parently imparted  an  honest  zeal  to  her 
indignation.  "  For  a  long  time,"  she 
continued,  '*my  sister  has  been  taking 
the  attitude  of  an  ixgured  woman,'  affect- 
ing a  disgust  with  the  world  and  shutting 
herself  up  to  read  the  *  Imitation.'  I've 
nerer  remarked  on  her  conduct,  but  IVe 
quite  lost  patience  with  it.  When  a 
woman  with  her  prettiness  let^  her  ha»- 
band  wander,  she  deserves  her  fate.  I 
don't  wish  you  to  agree  with  me—- on  ths 
contrary;  but  I  call  such  a  woman  a 
goose.  She  must  have  bored  him  to 
death.  What  has  passed  between  them 
for  many  months  needn't  concern   us; 
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what  proTOcation  my  sister  has  had^ 
moDstrooSy  if  yoa  wish— what  ennui  my 
brother  has  suffered.  It'senoagh  that  a 
week  ago,  jost  after  yoa  had  ostensihly 
gone  to  BrosBels,  something  happened  to 
prodace  an  explosion.  She  found  a  letter 
in  his  pocket— a  photograph — a  trinket — 
que  sais^ef  At  any  rate,  the  scene  was 
terrible.  I  didn't  listen  at  the  keyhole, 
and  I  don't  know  what  was  said  ;  but  I 
haTe  reason  to  belieye  that  my  brother 
was  called  to  account  as  I  fancy  none  of 
his  ancestors  have  ever  beenr-cTen  by  in* 
jored  sweethearts." 

Longmore  had  leaned  fOTward^in  silent 
attention  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
and  instinctively  he  dropped  bis  fiice 
into  his  hands.  *'  Ah,  poor  woman !  "  he 
groaned. 

«'  VaUif'  said  Mme.  Ckirin.  ''Ton 
pity  her." 

**  Pity  her  7  "  cried  Longmore,  looking 
np  with  ardent  eyes  and  forgetting  the 
spirit  of  Mme.  Clairin's  narrative  in  the 
miserable  facts.    *'  Don't  you  7  " 

'*  A  little.  But  I'm  not  acting  senti- 
mentally ;  I'm  acting  politically.  I  wish 
to  arrange  things — to  see  my  brother  free 
to  do  as  he  chooses— to  see  Euphemia  con- 
tented.   Do  you  understand  me  7  " 

**  Very  well,  I  think.  Tou*re  the  most 
immoral  person  I've  lately  had  the  privi- 
li^^  of  oonvendng  with." 

Hme.  Clairin  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Possibly.  When  was  there  a  great  poli- 
tician who  was  not  immoral  7  " 

*'Nay,"  said  Longmore  in  the  same 
tone.  '*  Ton 're  too  superficial  to  be  a 
great  politician.  Yon  don't  begin  to 
know  anything  about  Mme.  de  Mauves." 
Mme.  Clairin  inclined  her  head  to  one 
side,  eyed  Longmore  sharply,  mused  a 
moment,  and  then  smiled  with  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  intelligent  compassion. 
**  It's  not  in  my  interest  to  contradict  you.'* 
**  It  would  be  in  your  interest  to  learn, 
Hme.  Clairin,"  the  young  man  went  on 
with  unceremonious  candor,  *'  what  hon- 
est men  most  admire  in  a  woman— and  to 
recognise  it  when  you  see  it." 

Longmore  certeinly  did  ix^ustice  to  her 
talento  for  diplomacy,  for  she  covered  her 
natural  annoyance  at  this  sally  with  a 
pretty  piece  of  irony.  **  So  you  are  in 
love!  "  she  quietly  exclaimed. 

Longmore  Was  silent  awhile.  ''  I  won- 
der if  yon  w^nld  understand  me,"  he  said 
at  last, ''ifl  were  to  tell  you  that  Ihave 


for  Mme.  de  MauTes  the  most  devoted 
friendship?  " 

**'  You  underrate  my  intelligence.  But 
in  that  case  you  ought  to  exert  your  in- 
fluence to  put  an  end  to  these  pamful  do- 
mestic scenes." 

*'  Do  you  suppose,"  cried  Longmore, 
''  that  she  talks  to  me  about  her  domestic 


Mme.  Clairin  stared.  '*  Then  your 
friendship  isn't  returned?"  ^nd  as 
Longm6re  turned  away,  shaking  his  head, 
"  Now,  at  least,"  she  added,  <'she  will 
have  something  to  tell  you.  I  happen  to 
know  the  upshot  of  my  brother's  last  in- 
terview with  his  wife."  Longmore  rose 
to  his  feet  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the 
indelicacy  of  the  position  into  which  he 
was  being  forced ;  hut  all  that  made  him 
tender  made  him  curious,  and  she  caught 
in  his  averted  eyes  an  expression  which 
prompted  her  to  strike  her  blow. 

"My  brother  is  monstrously  in  love 
with  a  certain  person  in  Paris ;  of  course 
he  ought  not  to  be ;  but  he  wouldn't  be  a 
De  Mauves  if  he  wer^  not.  It  was  this 
unsanctified  passion  that  spoke.  *  Lis- 
ten, madam,'  he  cried  at  last ;  '  let  us 
live  like  people  who  understend  life.  It's 
unpleasant  to  be  forced  to  say  such  things 
outright,  but  you  have  a  way  of  bringing 
one  down  to  the  rudiments.  I'm  faith- 
less, I'm  heartless,  I'm  brutal,  I'm  every- 
thing horrible — it's  understood.  Take 
your  revenge,  console  yourself;  you're 
too  pretty  a  woman  to  have'  anything  to 
complain  of.  Here's  a  handsome  young 
man  sighing  himself  into  a  consumption 
for  you.  Listen  to  the  poor  fellow,  and 
you'll  find  that  virtue  is  none  the  less  be* 
coming  for  bebg  good-natured.  You'll 
see  that  it's  not  after  all  such  a  doleful 
world,  and  that  there  is  even  an  advantage 
in  having  the  most  impudent  of  hus- 
bands.' "  Mme.  Clairin  paused ;  Long- 
more  had  turned  very  pale.  **  You  may 
believe  it,"  she  said ;  *'  the  speech  took 
place  in  my  presence ;  things  were  done 
in  order.  And  now,  Mr.  Longmore  "— 
this  with  a  smile  which  he  was  too  trou- 
bled at  the  moment  to  appreciate,  but 
which  he  remembered  later  with  a  kind 
of  awe — '*  we  count  upon  you." 

**He  said  this  to  her,  face  to  fhce, 
as  you  say  it  to  me  now?"  Longmore 
asked  slowly  after  a  silence. 

<*  Word  for  word,  and  vrith  the  great* 
est  politeness."  ^  , 
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<«  And  Mme.  de  BiaoTeB— what  did  she 

Mine.  Clairin  smiled  again.  *'  To  sach 
a  speech  as  that  a  woman  says— nothing. 
She  had  been  sitting  with  a  piece  of 
needlework,  and  I  think  she  had  not  seen 
her  husband  since  their  quarrel  the  day 
before.  He  came  in  with  the  gravity  of 
an  ambassador,  and  I'm  sure  that  when 
he  made  his  demande  en  manage  his 
manner  was  not  more  respectful.  He 
only  wanted  white  gloTes !  "  said  Mme. 
Clairin.  **  Euphemia  sat  silent  a  few 
moments  drawing  her  stitches,  and  then 
without  a  word,  without  a  i^Unce,  she 
walked  out  of  the  room.  It  was  just 
what  she  should  have  done !  " 

'*  Yes,*'  Longmore  repeated,  "  it  was 
just  what  she  should  have  done.*' 

**  And  I,  left  alone  with  my  brother, 
do  you  kn.)w  what  I  said  7  " 

Longmore  shook  his  head.  ^*  Mauvais 
$t0'et!  "  he  suggested. 

*'  *  You've  done  me  the  honor,'  I  said, 
'  to  take  this  step  in  my  presence.  I 
don't  pretend  to  qualify  it.  You  know 
what  you*re  about,  and  it's  your  own  af- 
fair. But  you  may  confide  in  my  discre- 
tion.' *  Do  you  think  he  has  had  reason  to 
complain  of  it?"  She  received  no  an- 
swer; Longmore  was  slowly  turning 
away  and  passing  hU  gloves  mechanically 
round  the  band  of  his  hat  ^*  I  hope," 
she  cried,  '*  you're  not  going  to  start  for 
Brussels!  " 

Plainly,  Longmore  was  deeply  disturb- 
ed, and  Mme.  Clairin  might  flatter  her- 
self on  the  success  of  her  plea  for  old- 
fiishioned  manners.  And  yet  there  was 
something  that  left  her  more  puzzled  than 
satisfied  in  the  reflective  tone  with  which 
he  answered,  *'  No,  I  shall  remain  here 
for  the  present."  The  processes  of  his 
mind  seemed  provokingly  subterranean, 
and  she  would  have  fancied  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  linked  with  her  sister  in 
tome  monstrous  conspiracy  of  asceticism. 

**  Come  this  evening,"  she  boldly  re- 
sumed. **  The  rest  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. Meanwhile  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  my  sister-in-law  that  I  have 
repeated — in  short,  that  I  have  put  you 
/w/«7." 

Longmore  started  and  colored,  and  she 
hardly  knew  whether  he  was  going  to  as- 
sent or  to  demur.  "  Tell  her  what  yon 
please.  Nothing  yon  can  tell  her  will 
affsct  her  conduct." 


*<  Vojfonsf  Do*  yon  mean  to  tell  me 
that  a  woman,  young,  pretty,  sentimental, 

neglected— insulted  if  you  will T  I  see 

you  don't  believe  it.  Believe  simply  in 
your  own  opportunity  !  But  for  heavai'ii 
sake,  if  it*s  to  lead  anywhere,  don't 
come  back  with  that  visqge  de  croqut- 
mort.  You  look  as  if  you  were  going 
to  bury  your  heart — not  to  offer  it  to 
a  pretty  woman.  You're  much  better 
when  yon  smile.  Come,  do  yourself  jua- 
tioe." 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  I  must  do  myself 
justice."  And  abruptly,  with  a  bow, 
he  took  his  departure. 


VIL 

Hi  felt  when  he  found  himself  nnobserr- 
ed,  in  the  open  air,  that  he  must  plunge 
into  violent  action,  walk  fast  and  far,  and 
defer  the  opportunity  fur  thought.  He 
strode  away  into  the  forest,  swinging  his 
cane,  throwing  back  his  head,  gasing 
away  into  the  verdurous  vistas,  and  fol- 
lowing the  road  without  a  purpose.  He 
felt  immensely  excited,  but  he  could 
hardly  have  said  whether  his  emotion 
was  a  pain  or  a  joy.  It  was  joyous  as 
all  increase  of  freedom  is  joyous ;  some- 
thing seemed  to  have  been  knocked  down 
across  his  path;  his  destiny  seemed  to 
have  rounded  a  cape  and 'brought  him 
into  sight  of  an  open  sea.  But  his  free- 
dom resolved  itself  somehow  into  the 
need  of  despising  all  mankind,  with  a 
single  exception ;  and  the  fact  of  Mme.  de 
Mauves  inhabiting  a  planet  contaminated 
by  the  presence  of  this  baser  multitude 
kept  his  elation  from  seeming  a  pledge 
of  ideal  bliss. 

But  she  was  there,  and  circumstance 
now  forced  them  to  be  intimate.  She 
had  ceased  to  have  what  men  call  a  se- 
cret for  him,  and  this  fact  itself  brought 
with  it  a  sort  of  rapture.  He  had  no 
prevision  that  he  should  '*  profit,"  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  by  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion into  which  they  had  been  throws ; 
it  might  be  but  a  cruel  trick  of  destiny  to 
make  hope  a  harsher  mockery  and  renon- 
oiation  a  keener  suflerlng.  But  above 
all  this  rose  the  conviction  that  she 
could  do  nothing  that  would  not  deepen 
his  admiration. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  circumstance^ 
unlovely  as  it  was  in  itself— was  io  fbroe 
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the  beaatjTof  her  ehsractor  into  more 
perfect  relief,  that  made  him  stride  along 
ae  if  he  were  celehrating  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual festival.  He  ramhled  at  random  for 
a  coaple  of  houm,  and  found  at  last  that 
he  had  left  the  forest  behind  him  and  had 
wandered  into  an  unfamiliar  region.  It 
was  a  perfectly  rural  scene,  and  the  still 
sommer  day  gaye  it  a  charm  which  its 
meagre  elements  bat  half  aoooanted  for. 

Longmore  thought  he  had  nerer  seen 
anything  so  characteristically  French; 
all  the  French  noyels  seemed  to  hate  de- 
scribed it,  all  the  French  landscapists  to 
have  painted  it.  The  fields  and  trees 
were  of  a  cool  metallic  green ;  the  gross 
looked  as  if  it  might  stain  your  trousers, 
and  the  foliage  your  hands.  The  clear 
light  had  a  sort  of  mild  grayneas ;  the 
sunbeams  were  of  silver  rather  than  gold. 
A  great  red-roofed,  high-stacked  farm- 
house, with  whitewashed  walls  and  a 
straggling  yard,  surreyed  the  high  road, 
on  one  side,  from  behind  a  transparent 
curtain  of  poplars.  A  narrow  stream 
half  choked  with  emerald  rushes  and 
edged  with  gray  aspens  occupied  the  op^ 
posite  quarter.  The  meadows  rolled  and 
sloped  away  gently  to  the  low  horison, 
which  was  barely  concealed  by  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  clipped  and  marshalled 
trees.  The  prospect  was  not  rich,  but  it 
had  a  frank  homeliness  which  touched  the 
young  man's  fancy.  It  was  full  of  light 
atmosphere  and  diffused  sunshine,  and  if 
it  was  prosaic,  it  was  soothing. 

Longmore  was  disposed  to  walk  further, 
and  he  adTanoed  along  the  road  beneath 
the  poplars.  In  twenty  minutes  he  came 
to  a  village  which  straggled  away  to  the 
right,  anumg  orchards  and  potagen.  On 
the  left,  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  road, 
stood  a  little  pink-fi^ced  inn,  which  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  not  break&sted, 
having  left  home  with  a  prevision  of  hos- 
pitality firom  Mme.  de  Mauves.  In  the 
inn  he  found  a  brick-tiled  parlor  and  a 
hostess  in  pAoU  and  a  white  cap,  whom, 
over  the  omelette  she  speedily  served 
him — borrovring  license  firom  the  bottle 
of  sound  red  wine  which  accompanied  it- 
he  assured  that  she  iras  a  true  artist. 
To  reward  his  compliment,  she  invited 
him  to  smoke  his  cigar  in  her  little  gar- 
den behind  the  house. 

Here  he  found  a  tonndU  and  a  view  of 
ripening  crops,  stretching  down  to  the 
stream.    The  tonnelle  was  rather  close. 


and  he  preferred  to  lounge  on  a  bench 
against  the  pink  wall,  in  the  sun,  which 
was  not  too  hot.  Here,  as  he  rested  and 
gased  and  mused,  he  fell  into  a  train  of 
thought  which,  in  an  indefinable  fiwhum, 
vras  a  soft  influence  from  the  scene  about 
him.  His  heart,  which  had  been  beat- 
ing fast  for  the  past  three  hours,  gradu- 
nally  checked  its  pulses  and  lef^  him 
looking  at  li£»  with  a  rather  more  level 
gaie.  The  homely  tavern  sounds  coming 
out  through  the  open  windows,  the  sunoy 
stillness  of  the  fields  and  crops,  which 
covered  so  much  vigorous  natural  life, 
suggested  very  little  that  was  transcen- 
dental, had  very  little  to  say  about  renun- 
ciation— nothing  at  all  about  spiritual 
seal.  Tbey  seemed  to  utter  a  message 
from  plain  ripe  nature,  to  express  the  un- 
perverted  reality  of  things,  to  say  that 
the  common  lot  is  not  brillisntly  amus- 
ing, and  that  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to 
grasp  frankly  at  experience,  lest  you  miss 
it  altogether.  What  reason  there  vras 
for  his  fiilling  a-wondering  after  this 
whether  a  deeply  wounded  heart  might 
be  soothed  and  healed  by  such  a  scene,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain ;  certain  it 
IB  that,  as  he  sat  there,  he  had  a  waking 
dream  of  an  unhappy  woman  strolling  by 
the  slow-flawing  stream  before  him,  and 
pulling  down  the  blossoming  boughs  in 
the  orchards.  He  mused  and  mused,  and 
at  last  found  himself  feeling  angry  that 
he  could  not  somehow  think  worse  of 
Mme.  de  Mauves— or  at  any  rate  tbink 
otherwise.  He  could  fairly  claim  that  in  a 
sentimental  way  he  asked  very  little  of 
life — he  made  modest  demands  on  passion ; 
why  then  should  hhi  only  passion  be  bom 
to  ill-fortune  ?  why  should  his  first— his 
last— gllmpMC  of  positive  liappinees  be 
so  indisEolubly  linked  with  renuncia- 
tion? 

It  is  perhaps  because,  like  many  spirits 
of  the  same  stock,  he  had  in  his  composi- 
tion a  lurking  principle  of  asceticism  to 
whose  authority  he  had  ever  paid  an  un- 
questioning respect,  that  he  now  felC  all 
the  vehemence  of  rebelliun.  To  renounce 
—to  renounce  again — to  renounce  for- 
evei^-was  this  all  that  youth  and  long- 
ing and  fesolve  were  meant  for?  Was 
experience  to  be  muffled  and  mutilated, 
like  an  indecent  picture  ?  Was  a  man  to 
sit  and  deliberately  condemn  his  future  to 
be  the  blank  memory  of  a  regret,  rather 
than  the  long  reverberation^^  a 
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Saorifioe?  The  word  was  a  trap  for 
minds  maddlft  by  fear,  an  ignoble  refuge 
of  weoknees.  To  insist  now  seemed  not 
to  dare,  bat  simply  to  be,  to  li?e  on  pos- 
sible terms. 

His  hostess  oame  out  to  hang  a  cloth  to 
di7  en  the  hedge,  and,  though  her  guest 
was  sitting  quietly  enough,  she  seemed 
to  see  in  his  kindled  eyes  a  flattering  testi- 
mony to  the  quality  of  her  wine. 

As  she  turned  back  into  the  house,  she 
was  met  by  a  young  man  whom  Long- 
more  observed  in  spite  of  his  preoocupa^ 
tion.  He  was  evidently  a  member  of  that 
jovial  fraternity  of  artists,  whose  very 
shabbiness  has  an  afiBinity  with  the  ele- 
ment of  pioturesqaenecs  and  unexpected- 
ness in  life,  which  provokes  a  great  deal 
of  unformulated  envy  among  people  fore- 
doomed to  be  respectable. 

Longmore  was  struck  first  with  his 
looking  like  a  very  clever  man,  and  then 
with  his  looking  like  a  very  happy  one. 
The  combination,  as  it  was  expressed  in 
his  face,  might  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  a  less  cynical  philosopher.  He 
had  a  slouched  hat  and  a  blond  beard,  a 
light  easel  under  one  arm,  and  an  unfin- 
ished sketch  in  oils  under  the  other. 

He  stopped  and  stood  talking  for  some 
moments  to  the  landlady  vrith  a  peculiar- 
ly good-humored  smile.  They  were  dis- 
cussing the  possibilities  of  dinner ;  the 
hostess  enumerated  some  very  savory 
enes,  and  he  nodded  briskly,  assenting  to 
everything.  It  couldn't  be,  Longmore 
thought,  that  he  found  such  soft  content- 
ment in  the  prospect  of  lamb  chop»  and 
spinach  and  a  tarU  h  la  crctne.  When 
the  dinner  had  been  ordered,  he  turned 
up  his  sketch,  and  the  good  woman  fell 
a-wondering  and  looking  off  at  the  spot 
by  the  stream  side  where  he  had  made  it. 

Was  it  his  work,  Longmore  wondered, 
that  made  him  so  happy  7  Was  a  strong 
talent  the  best  thing  in  the  world?  The 
landlady  went  back  to  her  kitchen,  and 
the  young  painter  stood  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  something,  beside  the  gate 
which  opened  upon  the  path  across  the 
fields.  Longmore  sat  brooding  and  ask- 
ing himself  whether  it  was  better  to  cul- 
tivate an  art  than  to  cultivate  a  passion. 
Before  he  had  answered  the  question  the 
painter  had  grown  tired  of  waiting.  He 
picked  np  a  pebble,  tossed  it  lightly  into 
an  upper  window,  and  oalled,  **Claa- 
dine!" 


Clandine  appeared;  Longmore  beard 
her  at  the  window,  bidding  the  yoang 
man  to  have  patience.  '^  But  I'm  losing 
my  light,"  he  said ;  '*  I  must  have  my 
shadows  in  the  same  place  as  yesterday." 

'*  Go  without  me.  then,"  Claudine  an- 
swered ;  '*  I  will  join  you  in  ten  min- 
ntes."  Her  voice  was  fresh  and  young ; 
it  seemed  to  say  to  Longmore  that  she 
was  as  happy  as  her  companion. 

*'  Don't  forget  the  Ch^er,"  cried  the 
young  man ;  and  turning  away,  he  pass- 
ed out  of  the  gate  and  followed  the  path 
across  the  fields  until  he  disappeared 
among  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 
Who  was  Claudino?  Longmore  vaguely 
wondered ,  and  was  she  as  pretty  as  her 
voice?  Before  long  he  had  a  chance  to 
satisfy  himself;  she  came  out  of  the 
house  with  her  hat  and  parasol,  prepared 
to  follow  &er  companion.  She  had  on  a  pink 
muslin  dress  and  a  little  white  hat,  and 
she  was  as  pretty  as  a  Frenchwoman 
needs  to  be  to  be  pleasing.  She  had  a 
clear  brown  skin  and  a  bright  dark  eye, 
and  a  step  which  seemed  to  keep  time  to 
some  slow  music,  heard  only  by  herself. 
Her  hands  were  encumbered  witii  various 
articles  which  she  seemed  to  intend  to 
carry  with  her.  In  one  arm  she  held  her 
parasol  and  a  large  roll  of  tapestry,  and 
in  the  other  a  shawl  and  a  heavy  white 
umbrella,  such  as  painters  use  for  sketch- 
ing. Meanwhile  she  was  trying  to 
thrust  into  her  pocket  a  paper-covered 
volume  which  Longmore  saw  to  be  the 
'*  Poems  of  Andr^  Gb<$nier ;  "  but  in  the 
effort  she  dropped  the  large  umbrella, 
and  uttered  a  half-smiling  exclamation 
of  disgust*  Longmore  stepped  forward 
with  a  bow  and  picked  up  tlie  umbrella, 
and  as  she,  protesting  her  gratitude,  put 
out  her  hand  to  take  it,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  unbecomingly  overburdened. 

'*  You  have  too  much  to  carry,"  be 
said :  "  you  must  let  me  help  you." 

"  You're  very  good,  monsieur,"  she 
answered.  *'My  husband  always  for- 
gets something.  He  can  do  nothing 
without  his  nmbrella.    He  is  i*vne  dtowr* 


'*  Yon  must  allow  me  to  carry  the  um- 
brella," Longmore  said.  **  It's  too  lieavy 
for  a  lady." 

She  assented,  afler  many  eompUmentB 
to  his  politeness;  and  he  walked  by  her 
side  into  the  meadow.  She  went  lightly 
and  rapidly,  piokhug  heKdrteps  andT^ano- 
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ing  forward  to  oateh  a  glimpse  of  her 
husband.  She  was  graceful,  she  was 
oharming,  she  had  an  air  of  decision  and 
yet  of  sweetness,  and  It  seemed  to  Long- 
more  that  a  yoang  artist  would  work  none 
the  worse  for  ha?ing  her  seated  at  bis 
side,  reading  Ch^nier*s  iambics.  They 
were  newly  married,  he  supposed,  and 
eyidently.  their  path  of  life  had  none 
of  the  mocking  crookedness  of  some 
others.  They  asked  little ;  but  what  need 
one  ask  more  than  such  quiet  summer 
days,  with  the  creature  one  loves,  by  a 
shady  stream,  with  art  and  books  and  a 
wide,  unshadowed  horison?  To  spend 
such  a  morning,  to  stroll  back  to  dinner  in 
the  red-tiled  parlor  of  the  inn,  to  ramble 
away  again  as  the  sun  got  low — all  thitf 
was  a  vision  of  bliss  which  floated  before 
him,  only  to  torture  him  with  a  sense  of 
the  impossible.  All  Frenchwomen  are 
not  coquettes,  he  remarked,  as  he  kept 
pace  with  his  companion.  She  uttered  a 
word  now  and  then,  for  politeness'  sake, 
but  she  never  looked  at  him,  and  seemed 
not  in  the  least  to  care  that  he  was  a  well- 
fiivored  young  man.  She  cared  for  noth- 
ing but  the  young  artist  in  the  shabby 
ooat  and  the  slouched  hat,  and  for  discov- 
ering where  be  had  set  up  his  easel. 

This  was  soon  don^.  He  was  encamp- 
ed uoder  the  trees,  close  to  the  stream, 
and,  in  the  diffused  green  shade  of  the  lit* 
tie  wood,  seemed  to  be  in  no  Immediate 
need  of  his  umbrella.  He  received  a  vi- 
vacious rebuke,  however,  for  forgetting 
it,  and  was  informed  of  what  he  owed  to 
Longmore's  complaisance.  He  was  duly 
grateful;  he  thanked  our  hero  warmly, 
and  offered  him  a  seat  on  the  grass.  But 
Longmore  felt  like  a  marplot,  and  linger- 
ed only  long  enough  to  glance  at  the 
young  man's  sketch,  and  to  see  it  was  a 
Tery  clever  rendering  of  the  silvery  stream 
and  the  vivid  green  rushes.  The  young 
wife  had  spread  her  shawl  on  the  grass  at 
the  base  of  a  tree,  and  meant  to  seat  her- 
self when  Longmore  had  gone,  and  mur- 
mur Cb^nier's  verses  to  the  music  of  the 
gurgling  stream.  Longmore  looked 
awhile  from  one  to  the  other,  barely  sti- 
fled a  sigh,  bade  them  good  morning,  and 
took  his  departure. 

He  knew  neither  where  to  go  nor  what 
to  do ;  he  seemed  afloat  on  the  sea  of  in- 
effectual longing.  He  strolled  slowly 
back  to  the  inn,  and  in  the  doorvrny  met 
the  landlady  coming  back  from  the  butch- 


er's with  the  lamb  ehojpa  for  the  dinner 
of  her  lodgers. 

**  Monsieur  has  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  dame  of  our  young  painter,"  she 
said  with  a  broad  smile— a  smile  too  broad 
for  malicious  meanings.  **  Monsieur  has 
perhaps  seen  the  young  man's  picture. 
It  appears  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent." 

•*  His  picture  vw»  very  pretty,"  said 
Longmore,  '*but  hiu  dofne  was  prettier 
still." 

"  She's  a  very  nice  little  woman ;  but  I 
pity  her  all  the  more." 

**  I  don't  see  why  she's  to  be  pitied," 
said  Longmore ;  **  they  seem  a  very  happy 
couple." 

The  landlady  gave  a  knowing  nod. 
*<  Don't  trust  to  it,  monsieur !  Those 
artists— pa  n*a  pM  de  prindpes!  From 
one  day  to  another  he  can  plant  her 
there!  I  know  them,  allez,  I've  had 
them  here  very  often ;  one  year  with  one, 
another  year  with  another." 

Longmore  was  puizled  for  a  moment. 
Then,  **  You  mean  she's  not  his  wife?  " 
he  asked. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  **  What 
hhall  I  tell  you  7  They  are  not  des  horn- 
me$  sirieux^  those  gentlemen!  They 
don't  engage  themselves  for  an  eternity. 
It*8  none  of  my  business,  and  I've  no  wish 
to  speak  ill  of  madame.  She's  a  very  nice 
little  woman,  and  she  loves  her  jeune 
homme  to  distraction." 

**Who  is  she?"  asked  Longmore. 
**  What  do  you  know  about  her?  " 

**  Nothing  for  certain ;  but  it's  my  be- 
lief that  she*8  better  than  he.  I've  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  she's  a  lady 
— a  true  lady— and  that  she  has  given  up 
a  great  many  things  for  him.  I  do  the 
best  I  can  for  them,  but  I  don't  believe 
she's  been  obliged  all  her  life  to  content 
herself  with  a  dinner  of  two  courses." 
And  she  turned  over  her  lamb  chops  ten- 
derly, OS  if  to  say  that  though  a  good  cook 
could  imagine  better  things,  yet  if  you 
could  have  but  one  course,  lamb  chops 
had  much  in  their  favor.  '*  I  shall  cook 
them  with  bread  crumbs.  Voilh  les  fern- 
tnes,  monsieur!^* 

Longmore  turned  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  women  were  indeed  a  measure- 
less mystery,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  there  was  greater  beauty  in  their 
strength  or  In  their  weakness.  He  walk- 
ed back  to  Saint-Germain,  more  slowly 
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than  he  had  oome,  with  less  philosophic 
resignation  to  any  event,  and  more  of  the 
urgent  egotism  of  the  passion  which  phi- 
losophers call  the  supremely  selfish  one. 
Every  now  and  then  the  episode  of  the 
happy  young  painter,  and  the  charming 
woman  who  had  given  up  a  great  many 
things  for  him,  rose  vividly  in  his  mind, 
and  seemed  to  mock  his  moral  unrest  like 
some  obtrusive  vision  of  unattainable  bb'ss. 

The  landhkdy's  gossip  cost  no  shadow 
on  its  brightness ;  her  voice  seemed  that 
of  the  vulgar  chorus  of  the  uninitiated, 
which  stands  always  ready  with  its  gro^s 
prose  rendering  of  the  inspired  passages 
in  human  action.  Was  it  possible  a  man 
could  take  that  from  a  woman— take  all 
that  lent  lightness  to  that  other  woman's 
footstep  and  intensity  to  her  glance— and 
not  give  her  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
devotion  as  unalterable  as  God's  sunlight? 
Was  it  possible  that  such  a  rapturous 
union  had  the  seeds  of  trouble— that  the 
charm  of  such  a  perfect  accord  could  be 
broken  by  anything  but  death?  Long- 
more  felt  an  immense  desire  to  cry  out  a 
thousand  times  '*  No!  "  for  it  seemed  to 
him  at  last  that  he  was  somehow  spiritu- 
ally the  same  as  the  young  painter,  and 
that  the  latter*s  companion  had  the  soul 
of  Mme.  de  Mauves. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  walked 
along,  became  oppressive,  and  when  he 
reentered  the  forest  he  turned  aside  into 
the  deepest  shade  he  could  find,  and 
stretched  himself  on  the  mossy  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  beech.  He  lay  for 
awhile  staring  up  into  the  verdurous  dusk 
overhead,  and  trying  to  conceive  Mme.  de 
Mauves  hastening  toward  some  quiet 
stream  side  where  he  waited,  as  he  had 
seen  that  trusting  creature  do  an  hour  be- 
fore. It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  well 
he  succeeded ;  but  the  effort  soothed  him 
rather  than  excited  him,  and  as  he  had 
hcui  a  good  deal  both  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal fatigue,  he  sank  at  last  into  a  quiet 
sleep. 

While  he  slept  he  had  a  strange,  vivid 
dream.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  wood,  very 
much  like  the  one  on  which  his  eyes  had 
lately  closed ;  but  the  wood  was  divided 
by  the  murmuring  stream  he  had  left  an 
hour  before.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down,  he  thought,  restlessly  and  in  in- 
tense expectation  of  spme  momentous 
event.  Suddenly,  at  a  distance,  through 
the  trees,  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  woman's 


dress,  and  harried  forward  to  meet  her. 
As  he  advanced  he  recognised  her,  but  he 
saw  at  the  same  time  that  she  waa  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  She  seemed 
at  first  not  to  notice  him,  but  when  th^ 
were  opposite  each  other  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  him  very  gravely  and  pityingly. 
She  made  him  no  motion  that  he  should 
cross  the  stream,  but  he  wished  greatly 
to  stand  by  her  side.  He  knew  the  vrater 
was  deep,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
knew  that  he  should  have  to  plunge,  and 
that  he  feared  that  when  he  rose  to  the 
sur&ce  she  would  have  disappeared. 
Nevertheless  he  vras  going  to  plunge, 
when  a  boat  turned  into  the  current  from 
above  and  came  swiftly  toward  them, 
guided  by  an  oarsman,  who  was  sitting 
so  that  they  could  not  see  his  face.  He 
brought  the  boat  to  the  bank  where  Long- 
more  stood ;  the  latter  stepped  in,  and 
with  a  few  strokes  they  touched  the  op- 
posite shore.  Longmore  got  out,  and, 
though  he  was  sure  he  had  crossed  the 
stream,  Mme.  de  Mauves  was  not  there. 
He  turned  with  a  kind  of  agony  and  saw 
that  now  she  was  on  the  other  bank— the 
one  he  had  leil.  Sbe  gave  him  a  grave, 
silent  glance,  and  walked  away  up  the 
stream.  The  boat  and  the  boatman  re- 
sumed their  course,  but  after  going  a 
short  distance  they  stopped,  and  the  boat- 
man turned  back  and  looked  at  the  still 
divided  couple.  Then  Longmore  recog- 
nised him— just  as  he  had  recognised  him 
a  few  days  before  at  the  ctSi  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne, 


vir. 

Hi  must  have  slept  some  time  after  be 
ceased  dreaming,  for  he  had  no  immedi- 
ate memory  of  his  dream.  It  came  back 
to  him  later,  afler  he  had  roused  himself 
and  had  walked  nearly  home.  No  great 
ingenuity  was  needed  to  make  it  seem  a 
rather  striking  allegory,  and  it  haunted 
and  oppressed  him  for  Uie  rest  of  the  day. 
He  took  refuge,  however,  in  his  quicken- 
ed conviction  that  the  only  sound  policy 
in  life  is  to  grasp  unsparingly  at  iiappi- 
ness ;  and  it  seemed  no  more  than  one  of 
the  vigorous  measures  dictated  by  such  a 
policy,  to  return  that  evening  to  Mme.  de 
Mauves.  And  yet  when  he  had  decided 
to  do  so,  and  had  carefully  dressed  him- 
self, he  felt  an  irresistible^iMrvoiis  tremor 
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which  made  it  euier  to  linger  afe  his  open 
window,  wondering,  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  dread  and  desire,  whether  Mme. 
Clairin  had  told  her  sister-in-law  that  she 
had  told  him.  .  .  .  His  presence  now 
might  be  simply  a  gratoitous  cause  of  suf- 
fering ;  and  yet  his  absence  might  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances to  make  them  ashamed  to 
meet  each  other's  eyes.  He  sat  a  long 
time  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  lost  in  a 
painful  confusion  of  hopes  and  question- 
ings. He  felt  at  moments  as  if  he  could 
throttle  Mme.  Clairin,  and  yet  he  could 
not  help  asking  himself  whether  it  was 
not  possible  that  she  might  have  done  him 
a  service.  It  was  late  when  he  left  the 
hotel,  and  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  the 
other  house  his  heart  was  beating  so  that 
he  was  sure  his  voice  would  show  it. 

The  servant  ushered  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  empty,  with  the 
lamp  burning  low.  But  the  long  windows 
were  open,  and  their  light  curtains  sway- 
ing in  a  soft,  warm  wind,  and  Longmore 
stepped  out  upon  the  terrace.  There  he 
found  Mme.  de  Mauves  alone,  slowly 
pacing  up  and  down.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  very  simply,  and  her  hair  was 
arranged,  not  as  she  usually  wore  it,  but 
in  a  single  loose  coil,  like  that  of  a  person 
unprepared  for  company. 

She  stopped  when  she  saw  Longmore, 
seemed  slightly  startled,  uttered  an  ex- 
olamation,  and  stood  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  He  looked  at  her,  tried  to  say 
someth ing,  but  found  no  words.  He  knew 
it  was  awkvrard.  It  was  offensive,  to  stand 
silent,  gaiing ;  but  he  could  not  say  what 
was  suitable,  and  he  dared  not  say  what 
be  wished. 

Her  face  was  indistinct  in  the  dim 
light,  but  he  could  see  that  her  eyes  were 
fixed  ou  him,  and  he  wondered  what  they 
expressed.  Did  they  warn  him,  did  they 
plead  or  did  they  confess  to  a  sense  of 
provocation?  For  an  instant  his  head 
swam ;  he  felt  as  if  it  would  make  all 
things  dear  to  stride  forward  and  fold  her 
in  his  arms.  But  a  moment  later  he  was 
still  standing  looking  at  her :  he  had  not 
moved;  he  knew  that  she  bad  spoken, 
bat  he  had  not  understood  her. 

"  You  were  here  this  morning,"  she 
oontinned,  and  now,  slowly,  the  meaning 
of  her  words  came  to  him.  **  I  had  a 
bad  headache  and  had  to  shut  myself  up. " 
She  spoke  in  her  usual  voioe.. 


Lfmgmore  mastered  his  agitation  and 
answered  her  without  betraying  himself: 
**'  I  hope  you  are  better  now.*' 

''Yes,  thank  you,  l*m  better— much 
better." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  she  moved 
away  fo  a  chair  and  seated  herself.  After 
a  pause  he  followed  her  and  stood  before 
her,  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of  the 
terrace.  ''  I  hoped  you  might  have  been 
able  to  come  out  for  the  morning  into  the 
forest.  I  went  alone;  it  was  a  lovely 
day,  and  I  took  a  long  walk." 

'*  It  was  a  lovely  day,"  she  said  ab- 
sently, and  sat  with  her  eyes  lowered, 
slowly  opening  and  closing  her  &n. 
Longmore,  as  he  watched  her,  felt  more 
and  more  sure  that  her  sister-in-law  had 
seen  her  since  her  interview  with  him ; 
that  her  attitude  toward  him  was  changed. 
Itvras  this  same  something  that  chilled 
the  ardor  with  which  he  had  come,  or 
at  least  converted  the  dosen  passionate 
speeches  which  kept  rising  to  his  lips 
into  a  kind  of  reverential  silence.  No, 
certainly,  he  couldn't  clasp  her  to  his 
arms  now,  any  more  than  some  early  wor- 
shipper could  have  clasped  the  marble 
statue  in  his  temple.  But  Longmore's  stat- 
ue spoke  at  last,  with  a  full  human  voice, 
and  even  with  a  shade  of  human  hesita- 
tion. She  looked  up,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  her  eyes  shone  through  the  dusk. 

''I'm  very  glad  you  came  this  even- 
ing," she  said.  *'I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  being  glad.  I  half  expected 
you,  and  yet  I  thought  it  possible  you 
might  not  come." 

"  As  I  have  been  feeling  all  day,"  Long- 
more  answered,  "  it  was  impossible  I 
shouldn't  come.  I  have  spent  the  day  in 
thinking  of  you." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  con- 
tinued to  open  and  dose  her  fan  thought- 
fully. At  last — "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  yon,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  1  want 
you  to  know  to  a  certainty  that  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  you."  Longmore 
started  and  shifted  his  position.  To  what 
ma  she  coming  7  But  he  said  nothing, 
and  she  went  on. 

"  I  take  a  great  interest  in  you  ;  there's 
no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  say  it— I  have 
a  great  friendship  for  yon." 

He  began  to  laugh;  he  hardly  knew 
why,  unless  that  this  seemed  the  very 
mockery  of  coldness.  But  she  continued 
without  heeding  huo. 
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**  Toa  know,  I  oappose,  thai  a  great 
difappointoMnt  always  impLiei  a  great 
oonfidcDoe— a  great  hope?  *' 

**I  have  hoped/'  he  aaid,  "hoped 
Btrongly,  bat  doubtlesn  nerer  rationally 
enough  to  have  a  right  to  bemoan  my 
diaappointmeDt . ' ' 

'*Toa  do  yoarself  ii\jii8tice.  I  hare 
lach  confidenoe  in  your  reason,  that  I 
should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  were 
to  find  it  wanting." 

'*I  really  almost  believe  that  yoa  are 
amusing  yourself  at  my  expense,"  cried 
Longmore.  *'My  reason?  Reason  is  a 
mere  word.  The  only  reality  in  the  w<vld 
vi  feeling!'' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  him 
gravely.  His  eyes  by  this  time  were  ac- 
customed to  the  imperfect  light,  and  he 
could  see  that  her  look  was  reproachful, 
and  yet  that  it  was  beseechingly  kind. 
She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  bid 
her  &n  upon  his  arm  with  a  strong  pres- 
sure. 

"  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  a  weary 
world.  I  know  your  feeling,  however, 
nearly  enough.  You  needn*t  try  to  ex- 
press it  It*B  enough  that  it  gives  me  the 
right  to  ask  a  &vor  of  you— to  make  an 
urgent,  a  solemn  request." 

«' Make  it;  I  listen." 

**  Don't  disappoint  me.  If  you  donU 
understand  me  now,  you  will  to-morrow, 
or  very  soon.  When  I  said  just  now  that 
I  had  a  very  high  opiniim  of  you,  I  meant 
it  very  seriously.  It  was  not  a  vain  com- 
pliment. I  believe  that  there  is  no  ap- 
peal one  may  make  to  your  generosity 
which  can  remain  long  unanswered.  If 
this  were  to  happen— if  I  were  to  find  you 
selfish  where  I  thought  you  generous, 
narrow  where  I  thought  you  large"— 
and  she  spoke  slowly,  with  her  voice  lin- 
gering with  emphasis  on  each  of  these 
words — **  vulgar  where  I  thought  you 
rare — I  should  think  worse  of  human  na- 
ture. 1  should  suffer— I  should  suffer 
keenly.  I  should  say  to  myself  in  the 
dull  days  of  the  future,  *  There  wns  one 
man  who  might  have  done  so  and  so; 
and  he,  too,  failed.'  But  this  shall  not 
be.  You  have  made  too  good  an  impres- 
sion on  me  not  to  make  the  very  best. 
If  yon  wish  to  please  me  forever,  there's 
a  way." 

She  was  standing  close  to  him,  with  her 
dress  touching  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his. 
As  she  went  on  her  manner  grew  stranire- 


ly  intense,  and  she  had  the  singolar  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman  preaching  reason 
with  a  kind  of  passion.  Longmore  was 
confused,  dauled,  almost  bewildered. 
The  intention  of  he^  words  was  all  re- 
monstrance, refusal,  dismissal;  bat  her 
presence  there,  so  dose,  so  urgent,  so 
personal,  seemed  a  distracting  mockery 
of  it.  She  had  never  been  so  lovely.  In 
her  white  dreas,  with  her  pale  lace  and 
deeply  lighted  eyes,  she  seemed  the  very 
spirit  of  the  summer  night.  When  she 
had  ceased  speaking,  she  drew  a  long 
breath;  Longmore  felt  it  on  his  cheek, 
and  it  stirred  in  his  whole  being  a  sadden, 
rapturous  oox^jeoture.  Were  her  words, 
in  their  soft  severity,  a  moe  delusive 
spell,  meant  to  throw  into  relief  her 
almost  ghostly  beauty,  and  vros  this  the 
only  truth,  the  only  reality,  the  only  law? 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  felt  that  she 
was  vratching  him,  not  without  pain  and 
perplexity  herself.  He  looked  at  her 
again,  met  her  own  eyes,  and  saw  a  tear 
in  each  of  them.  Then  this  last  sugges- 
tion of  hisdesireseemed  to  die  away  with  a 
stifled  murmur,  and  her  beanty,  more  and 
more  radiant  in  the  darkness,  rose  before 
him  as  a  symbol  of  something  vague 
which  was  yet  more  beautiful  than  itself. 

*'  I  may  understand  you  to-morrow," 
he  said,  **but  I  don't  understand  yoa 
now." 

*'  And  yet  I  took  counsel  with  myself 
to-day  and  asked  myself  how  I  had  best 
speak  to  you.  On  one  side,  I  might  have 
refused  to  see  you  at  all."  Longmore 
made  a  violent  movement,  and  she  added : 
**  In  that  case  I  should  have  written  to 
you.  I  might  see  you,  I  thought,  and 
simply  say  to  you  that  there  were  excel- 
lent reasons  why  we  should  part,  and  that 
I  begged  this  visit  would  be  your  last. 
Thu  I  inclined  to  do ;  what  mode  me  de- 
cide otherwise  was— siipply  friendship! 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
remember  in  future  days — not  that  I  had 
dismissed  you,  bat  that  you  had  gone 
away  out  of  the  fulness  of  your  own  wis- 
dom." 

''  The  folnesB -the  fulness,"  cried  Lcmg- 
more. 

*M'm  prepared,  if  necessary,"  Mme.  de 
Mauves  continued  afler  a  pause,  "  to  fall 
back  upon  my  strict  right.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if 
I  am  obliged  to." 

**  When  I  hear  yoa  say  that,"  Long* 
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more  answered, ''  I  feel  so  angry,  so  hor- 
ribly irritated,  that  I  wonder  it  is  not 
easy  to  leave  yoa  without  more  words." 

*'  If  you  should  go  away  in  anger,  this 
idea  of  mine  about  our  parting  would  be 
but  half  realized.  No,  I  don*t  want  to 
think  of  you  angry ;  I  don't  want  even  to 
think  of  yon  as  making  a  serious  sacrifice. 
I  want  to  think  of  you  as " 

'*  You  want  to  think  of  me  as  a  crea- 
ture who  never  has  existed — ^who  never 
ean  exist !  A  creature  who  knew  you 
without  loving  you — ^who  left  you  without 
regretting  you ! " 

She  turned  impatiently  away  and  walk- 
ed to  the  other  end  of  the  terrace.  W  hen 
she  came  back,  he  saw  that  her  impa- 
tienoe  had  become  a  cold  sternness.  She 
stood  before  him  again,  looking  at  him 
firom  head  to  foot,  in  deep  reproachful- 
Bess,  almost  in  scorn.  Beneath  her  glance 
he  felt  a  kind  of  shame.  He  colored ;  she 
observed  it,  and  withheld  something  she 
was  about  to  say.  She  turned  away 
again,  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
terrace,  and  stood  there  looking  away 
into  the  garden.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  had  guensed  he  understood  her,  and 
slowly— slowly — half  as  the  fruit  of  his 
Tague  self-reproach — he  did  understand 
her.  She  was  giving  him  a  chance  to  do 
gallantly  what  it  seemed  unworthy  of 
both  of  them  he  should  do  meanly. 

She  liked  him,  she  must  have  liked  him 
greatly,  to  wish  so  to  spare  him.  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  conceiving  an  ideal  of  con- 
duct for  him.  With  this  sense  of  her 
friendship — her  strong  friendship  she  had 
just  called  it— Longmore's  soul  rose  with 
a  new  flight,  and  suddenly  felt  itself 
breathing  a  clearer  air.  The  words  ceased 
to  seem  a  mere  bribe  to  his  ardor ;  they 
were  charged  with  warmth  themselves; 
they  were  a  present  happiness.  He 
moved  rapidly  toward  her  with  a  feeling 
that  this  was  something  he  might  imme- 
diately exyoy. 

They  were  separated  by  two^tbirds  of 
the  length  of  the  terrace,  and  he  had  to 
pass  the  drawing-room  window.  As  he 
did  BO  he  started  with  an  exclamation. 
Mme.  Glairin  stood  posted  there,  watch- 
ing him.  Conscious,  apparently,  that 
'  she  might  be  suspected  of  eavesdropping, 
she  stepped  forward  with  a  smile  and 
looked  from  Longmore  to  his  hostess. 

*'  Such  a  U'U-^'tite  as  that«"  she  said, 
**  one  owes  no  apology  for  interrupting. 


One  ought  to  come  in  for  good  man- 
ners." 

Mme.  de  Blauves  turned  round,  but  she 
answered  nothing.  She  looked  straight 
at  Longmore,  and  her  eyes  had  extraordi- 
nary eloquence.  He  was  not  exactly  sure, 
indeed,  what  she  meant  them  to  say ;  but 
they  seemed  to  say  plainly  something  of 
this  kind :  **  Call  it  what  yon  will,  what 
yon  have  to  urge  upon  me  is  the  thing 
which  this  woman  can  best  conceive. 
What  I  ask  of  you  is  something  she 
canH."  They  seemed,  somehow,  to  beg 
him  to  suffer  her  to  be  herself,  and  to  in> 
timate  that  that  self  was  as  little  as  possi- 
ble like  Mme.  Clairin.  He  felt  an  im- 
mense answering  desire  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  seem  natural  to  this 
ludy.  He  had  laid  his  bat  and  cane  on 
the  parapet  of  the  terrace.  He  took  them 
np,  offisied  his  hand  to  Mme.  de  Manves 
with  a  simple  good  night,  bowed  silently 
to  Mme.  Clairin,  and  departed. 


VIII. 


Hb  went  home,  and  without  lighting 
his  candle  flung  himself  on  his  bed.  But 
he  got  no  sleep  till  morning ;  he  lay  hour 
after  hour  tossing,  thinking,  wondering ; 
his  mind  had  never  been  so  active.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Euphemia  had  laid  on 
him  in  those  last  moments  a  kind  of  in- 
spiring charge,  and  that  she  had  express- 
ed herself  almoslT  as  largely  as  if  she  had 
listened  assentingly  to  an  assurance  of  his 
love.  It  was  neither  -easy  nor  delightful 
perfectly  to  understand  her ;  but  little  by 
little  her  perfect  meaning  sank  into  his 
mind  and  soothed  it  with  a  sense  of  op- 
portunity, which  somehow  stifled  his 
sense  of  loss.  For,  to  begin  with,  she 
meant  that  she  could  love  him  in  no  de- 
gree or  contingency,  in  no  imaginable  fu- 
ture. This  was  absolute ;  he  felt  that  he 
could  alter«t  no  more  than  he  could  veil 
with  a  wish  the  starry  sky  he  lay  gating 
at  through  his  open  window.  He  won- 
dered what  it  was,  in  the  background  of 
her  life,  that  she  grasped  so  closely:  a 
sense  of  duty,  unquenchable  to  the  end  7 
a  love  that  no  offence  could  trample  out? 
*•  Good  heavens!  "  he  thought,  **  is  the 
world  so  rich  in  the  purest  pearls  of  pas- 
sion, that  such  tenderness  as  that  can  be 
wasted  forever — poured  away  without  a 
sign  into  bottoinless  darkne^'*    Had 
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she,  io  ^ite  of  the  loathsome  present, 
some  precioas  memory  which  masked  a 
shrinking  hope?  Was  she  prepared  to 
submit  to  everything  and  yet  to  beliere? 
Was  ii  strength,  was  it  weakness,  was  it 
a  Talgar  fear,  was  it  oonviotion,  oon- 
sdence,  constancy  ? 

Longmore  sank  back  with  a  sigh  and 
an  oppressire  feeling  that  it  was  vain  to 
guess  at  sach  a  woman's  motives.  He 
only  felt  that  those  of  Mme.  de  Mauves 
were  buried  deep  in  her  soul,  and  that 
they  muit  be  of  some  fine  temper,  not  of  a 
base  one.  He  had  a  dim,  overwhelming 
sense  of  a  sort  of  invulnerable  constancy 
being  the  supreme  law  of  her  character — 
a  constancy  wliich  still  found  a  foothold 
among  crumbling  ruins.  *\  Slie  has  loved 
once,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rose  and 
wandered  to  his  window ;  '*  that's  forever. 
Yes,  yes — if  she  loved  again  she  would  be 
common, ' '  Ho  stood  for  a  long  time  look- 
ing out  into  the  starlit  silence  of  the  town 
and  the  forest,  and  thinking  of  what  life 
would  have  been  if  Ats  constancy  had  met 
her  unpledged.  But  life  was  this,  now, 
and  he  must  live.  It  was  living  keenly 
to  stand  there  with  a  petition  from  such 
a  woman  to  resolve.  He  was  not  to  dis- 
appoint her,  he  was  to  justify  a  concep- 
tion which  it  had  beguiled  her  weariness 
to  shape.  Longmore 's  imagination  swell- 
ed ;  he  threw  back  his  head  and  seemed  to 
be  looking  for  Mme.  de  Mauves's  concep- 
tion among  the  blinking  mocking  stars. 
But  it  came  to  him  rather  on  the  mild 
night  wind,  as  it  vrandered  in  over  the 
housetops,  which  covered  the  rest  of  so 
many  heavy  human  hearts.  What  she 
asked  he  felt  that  she  was  asking  not  for 
her  own  sake  (she  feared  nothing,  she 
needed  nothing),  but  for  that  of  his  own 
happiness  and  his  own  character.  He 
must  assent  to  destiny.  Why  else  was 
be  young  and  strong,  intelligent  and  res- 
olute? He  mUst  not  give  it  to  her  to  re- 
proach him  with  thinking  that  she  had  a 
moment's  attention  for  bis  love— to  plead, 
to  argue,  to  break  Off  in  bitterness;  he 
must  see  everything  from  above,  her  in- 
di^rence  and  his  own  ardor;  he  must 
prove  his  strength,  be  must  do  the  hand- 
some thing;  he  must  decide  that  the 
handsome  thing  .is  to  submit  to  the  inev- 
itable, to  be  supremely  delicate,  to  spare 
her  all  pain,  to  stifle  his  passion,  to  ask 
no  compensation,  to  depart  without  delay 
and  try  to  believe  that  wisdom  is  its 


own  reward.  All  this,  neither  mere  nor 
less,  it  was  a  matter  of  friendship  with 
Mme.  de  Mauves  to  expect  of  him.  And 
what  should  he  gain  by  it?  He  should 
have  pleased.her !  .  .  .  He  flung  him- 
h^  on  his  bed  again,  fell  asleep  at  last, 
and  slept  till  morning. 

Before  noon  the  next  day  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  tliat  he  would  leave  Saint- 
Germain  at  once.  It  seemed  easier  to 
leave  without  seeing  her,  and  yet  if  he 
might  ask  a  grain  of  **  compensation,"  it 
would  be  five  minutes  &oe  to  fiioe  with 
her.  He  passed  a  restless  day.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  seemed  to  see  her  stand- 
ing before  him  in  the  dusky  halo  of  even- 
ing, and  looking  at  him  with  an  air  of 
still  negation  more  intoxicating  than  tiie 
most  passionate  self-surrender.  He  must 
certainly  go,  and  yet  it  was  hideously 
hard.  He  compromised  and  went  to  Paris 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  strolled 
along  the  boulevards  and  looked  at  the 
shops,  sat  awhile  in  the  Tuileries  gardens 
and  looked  at  the  shabby  unfortunates  for 
whom  this  only  was  nature  and  summer ; 
but  simply  felt,  as  a  result  of  it  all,  that 
it  was  a  very  dusty,  dreary,  lonely  world 
into  which  Mme.  de  Mauves  was  turning 
him  away. 

In  a  sombre  mood  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  boulevards  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
on  the  great  plain  of  hot  asphalt,  before 
a  caf<f.  Night  came  on,  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  the  tables  near  him  found  ocoa- 
pants,  and  Paris  b^;an  to  wear  that  pecu- 
liar evening  look  of  hers  which  seems  to 
say,  in  the  flare  of  windows  and  theatre 
doors,  and  the  muffled  rumble  of  swifV 
rolling  carriages,  that  this  is  no  world  for 
you  unless  you  have  your  pockets  lined 
and  your  scruples  drugged.  Longmore, 
however,  had  neither  scruples  nor  de- 
sires ;  he  looked  at  the  swarming  city  for 
the  first  time  with  an  easy  sense  of  repay- 
ing its  indifference.  Before  long  a  car^ 
riage  drove  up  to  the  pavement  directly 
in  front  of  him,  and  remained  standing 
for  several  minutes  without  its  occupant 
getting  out.  It  was  one  of  those  neat, 
plain  coup^,  drawn  by  a  single  power- 
ful  horse,  in  which  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
a  pale,  handsome  woman,  buried  among 
silk  cushions,  and  yawning  as  she  sees 
the  gas  lamps  glittering  in  the  gutters. 
At  last  the  door  opened  and  out  stepped 
M.  de  Mauves.  He  stopped  and  leaned 
on  the  window  for  some  time,T  talking 
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in  Ml  excited  meimer  to  a  persoD  witli- 
m.  At  lest  lie  gtie  a  nod  and  the  oar> 
mge  rolled  away.  He  stood  gwingtnf 
hie  oane  and  looking  up  and  down  the 
boaloTard,  with  the  air  of  a  man  fum- 
bling, as  one  may  ny,  with  the  looee 
obange  of  time.  He  turned  toward  the 
eaf^  and  waa  apparently*  for  want  of 
anythmg  better  worth  bis  attention,  aboat 
to  se^t  himself  at  one  of  the  tables,  when 
he  peroeired  Longmore.  He  warered  an 
instent,  and  then,  without  a  change  in  his 
nonehalant  gait,  strolled  toward  him  with 
a  bow  and  a  fague  smile. 

It  was  the  first  time  th^  had  met  since 
their  enoonnter  in  the  forest  after  Long- 
morels  fiUse  start  for  BrusMls.  Mme. 
Clairin*8  rerelations,  as  we  may  call 
them,  had  not  made  the  Baron  eqfMcially 
present  to  lus  mind ;  he  had  another  of- 
fice for  his  emotions  than  dtigost  Ba  t  as 
M.  de  MaaTes  came  toward  him  he  felt 
deep  in  his  heart  that  he  hated  him.  He 
noticed,  howerer,  for  the  first  time,  a 
shadow  upon  the  Baron *s  cool  placidity, 
and  his  delight  at  finding  that  Pomewhere 
at  last  the  shoe  pinched  Aim,  mingled  with 
his  impalse  to  be  as  proToking^  impene- 
traUe  as  possible,  enabled  him  to  retam 
the  other's  greeting  with  all  his  own  self- 
possession. 

M.  de  ManTCs  sat  down,  and  the  two 
men  looked  at  each  other  across  the  table, 
CTchangJpg  formal  greetings,  which  did 
little  to  malM  their  rautaal  scmtiny  seem 
gradoos.  Longmore  had  no  reason  to 
sappose  that  the  Baron  knew  of  his  sis- 
ter's rerelations.  He  was  sore  that  M. 
de  Maures  cared  rery  little  about  his 
opinions,  and  yet  he  had  a  sense  that 
there  was  that  in  his  ^es  which  wonld 
hare  made  the  Baron  change  color  if 
keener  sospicion  had  helped  him  to  read 
it  M.  de  Maaves  did  not  change  color, 
bat  he  looked  at  Longmore  with  a  half- 
defiant  intentness,  which  betrayed  at 
once  an  irritating  memory  of  the  episode 
m  the  Bois  de  Boalogne,  and  each  vigi- 
lant cariosity  as  was  nataral  to  a  gentle- 
man who  had  intrusted  his  '*  honor  "  to 
another  gentleman's  magnanimity— or  to 
his  arUessnesB.  It  woald  appear  that 
Longmore  seemed  to  the  Baron  to  possees 
these  Tirtues  in  rather  scantier  measure 
than  a  few  days  before;  for  the  oload 
deepened  on  his  feoe,and  he  turned  away 
and  frowned  as  he  lighted  a  cigar. 

Ihe  person  in  the  coupft,  Longmore 


thought,  whether  or  no  the  su 
as  the  heroine  of  the  episode  of  the  Bok 
de  Boulogne,  was  not  a  source  of  unalloy- 
ed delight.  Longmore  had  dark  Mne 
eyes,  of  admirable  lucidity^trnth-telling 
eyes  which  had  in  Ills  childhood  always 
made  his  harshest  taskmasten  smile  at 
his  nursery  fibs.  An  obserrer  watching 
the  two  men,  and  knowing  something  of 
their  relations,  would  certainly  ha? e  said 
that  what  he  saw  in  those  eyes  must  not 
a  little  hare  pnssled  and  tormented  M.  de 
MauTes.  They  Judged  him,  th^  mocked 
him,  th^  eluded  him,  th^  threatened 
him,  they  triumphed  Orer  him,  they  treat- 
ed him  as  no  pair  of  ^es  had  er er  treated 
him.  The  Baron's  scheme  had  been  to 
make  no  one  happy  but  himself,  and  here 
was  Longmore  already,  if  looks  were  to  be 
trusted,  primed  for  an  enterprise  more  in- 
quiring than  the  finest  of  his  own  achiere- 
ments.  Was  this  candid  young  prorin- 
cialbutaybiurAofiAemfiM  afler  all?  He 
had  pussled  the  Baron  before,  and  this 
was  once  too  often. 

M.  de  MauTcs  hated  to  seem  preoccu- 
pied, and  he  took  up  the  evening  paper  to 
help  himself  to  look  indifferent.  As  he 
glanced  over  it  he  uttered  some  cold 
commonplace  on  the  political  situation, 
which  gare  Longmore  an  easy  opportuni- 
ty of  replying  by  an  ironical  sally,  which 
made  him  seem  for  the  moment  prorok- 
ingly  at  his  ease.  And  yet  our  hero  was 
fer  from  l)eing  master  of  the  situation. 
The  Baron's 'ill  humor  did  him  good,  as 
fer  as  it  pointed  to  a  want  of  harmony 
with  the  lady  in  the  conp^,  bat  it  dis- 
turbed him  sorely  as  he  began  to  suqiect 
that  it  possibly  meant  jealousy  of  him- 
self. It  passed  through  lus  mind  that 
Jealougy  is  a  passion  with  a  double  fece, 
and  that  in  some  of  its  moods  it  bears  a 
plausible  likeness  to  affection.  It  recur- 
red to  him  painfully  that  the  Baron  might 
grow  ashamed  of  his  proposed  **  arrange- 
ment" with  his  wife,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  for  more  tolerable  in  the  future 
to  think  of  his  continued  turpitude  than 
of  his  repentance.  The  two  men  sat  for 
half  an  hour  exchanging  meagre  small 
talk,  the  Baron  feeling  a  nerrous  need  of 
playing  the  spy,  and  Longmore  indulging 
a  merciless  relish  of  his  discomfort.  The 
firigid  interriew  was  broken  howerer  by 
the  arrifal  of  a  fHend  of  M.  de  Maures— 
a  tell,  pale,  consumptife-looking  dandy, 
who  filled  the  air  with  the  od<»not  helk»^ 
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trope.  He  looked  ap  and  down  the  bou- 
leTard  wearily,  examined  the  Baron  *8  toi- 
let from  head  to  foot,  then  surreyed  his 
own  in  the  same  fashion,  and  at  last  an- 
nounced languidly  that  the  Duchess  was 
in  town !  M  de  MauTes  must  come  with 
him  to  call ;  she  had  abused  him  dread- 
fully a  couple  of  evenings  before— a  sure 
sign  she  wanted  to  see  him. 

*'I  depend  upon  you,"  said  M.  de 
MauTes*8  friend  with  an  infantine  drawl, 
•*  to  put  her  en  train,^* 

M.  de  Mauves  resisted,  and  protested 
that  he  whs  dune  humeur  moisacrante ; 
but  at  last  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
to  his  feet,  and  stood  looking  irresolutely 
— awkwardly  for  M.  de  MauTCs— at  Long- 
more.  **  You*ll  excuse  me,"  he  said  dry- 
ly;  *'  you,  too,  probably,  hare  occupation 
for  the  evening?" 

*'None  but  to  catch. my  train,"  Long- 
more  answered,  looking  at  his  watch. 
**  Ah,  you  go  back  to  Saint-Germain  7" 
"  In  half  an  hour." 
M.  dd  Mauves  seemed  on  the  point  of 
disengaging  himself  from  his  companion's 
arm,  which  was  locked  in  his  own ;  but  on 
the  latter  uttering  some  persuasive  mur- 
mur, he  lifted  his  hat  formally  and  turn- 
ed away. 

Longmore  packed  his  trunk  the  next 
day  with  djgged  heroism  and  wandered 
off  to  the  terrace,  to  try  and  beguile  the 
restlessness  ^ith  which  he  waited  for 
evenins: ;  for  <ie  wbhed  to  see  Mme.  de 
Mauves  for  the  last  time  at  the  hour  of 
long  shadows  and  pale  pink-reflected 
lights,  as  he  had  almost  always  seen  her. 
Destiny,  however,  took  no  account  of 
this  mild  plea  for  poetic  justice ;  it  was 
his  fortune  to  meet  her  on  the  terrace 
sitting  under  a  tree,  alone.  It  was  an 
hour  when  the  place  was  almost  empty ; 
the  day  was  warm,  but  as  he  took  his 
place  beside  her  a  light  breeze  stirred  the 
leafy  edges  on  the  broad  circle  of  shadow 
in  which  she  sat.  She  looked  at  him  with 
candid  anxiety,  and  he  immediately  told 
her  that  he  should  leave  Saint -Qermain 
that  evening—that  he  must  bid  her  good- 
by.  Her  eye  expanded  and  brightened 
for  a  moment  as  he  spoke ;  but  she  said 
nothing  and  turned  her  glance  away 
toward  distant  Paris,  as  it  lay  twinkling 
and  flashing  through  its  hot  exhalations. 
'*  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,"  he 
added  :  **  that  you  think  of  me  as  a  man 
who  has  felt  much  and  oLimed  little." 


She  drew  a  long  breath,  whidi  almost 
suggested  pain.  **  I  can't  think  of  you 
as  unhappy.  It's  impoKsible.  You've  a 
life  to  1^,  you've  duties,  talents,  and 
interests.  I  shall  hear  of  your  career. 
And  then,"  she  continued  afler  a  pause 
and  with  the  deepest  seriousness,  **  one 
can't  be  unhappy  through  having  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  a  friend,  instead  of  a 
worse." 

For  a  moment  he  failed  to  understand 
her.  **  Do  you  mean  that  there  can  be 
varying  degrees  in  my  opinion  of  you  ?  " 
She  rose  and  pushed  away  her  chair. 
'*  I  mean,'*  she  said  quickly,  '*  that  it's 
better  to  have  done  nothing  in  bittemeas 
— nothing  in  passion."  And  she  began 
to  walk. 

Longmore  followed  her,  without  an- 
swering. But  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief  wiped  hie 
forehead.  **  Where  shall  you  go?  what 
shall  you  do?  "  he  asked  at  last,  abruptly. 
*^  DoJ  I  shall  do  as  I've  always  done 
—except  perhaps  that  I  shall  go  for  awhile 
to  Auvergne." 

**  I  shall  go  to  America.    I  have  done 
with*£urope  for  the  present." 

She  glanced  at  him  as  he  iralked  be-* 
side  her  after  he  had  spoken  these  words, 
and  then  bent  her  eyes  for  a  long  time  on 
the  ground.  At  last,  seeing  that  she 
was  going  figtr,  she  stopped  and  put  out 
her  hand.  **  Good-by,"  she  said ;  *^  may 
you  have  all  the  happiness  you  deserve !  " 
He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her, 
but  something  was  passing  in  him  that 
made  it  impossible  to  return  her  hand's 
light  presHure.  Something  of  infinite 
value  was  floating  past  him,  and  he  had 
talcen  an  oath  not  to  raise  a  finger  to  stop 
it.  It  was  borne  by  the  strong  current 
of  the  vrorld's  great  life  and  not  of  his 
own  small  one.  Mme.  de  Mauves  disen- 
gaged her  hand,  gathered  her  shawl,  and 
smiled  at  him  almost  as  you  would  do  at 
a  child  you  should  wish  to  encourage.  Sev- 
eral moments  later  he  vras  still  standing 
watching  her  receding  figure.  >  When  it 
had  disappeared,  he  shook  himself,  walk- 
ed rapidly  back  to  his  hotel,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  evening  train  paid  his 
bill  and  departed. 

Later  in  the  day  M.  de  Mauves  came 
into  his  wife's  drawing-room,  where  she 
sat  waiting  to  be  summoned  to  dinner. 
He  was  dressed  with  a  scrupulous  firesb- 
neas  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  inten> 
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tion  of  dining  oat.  He  walked  op  and 
down  for  some  momeots  in  silence,  then 
rang  the  bell  for  a  servant,  and  went  out 
into  the  hall  to  meet  him.  He  ordered  the 
carriage  to  take  him  to  the  station,  paosed 
a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the 
door,  dismissed  the  servant  angrily  as  the 
latter  lingered  observing  him,  reentered 
the  drawing-room,  resumed  his  restless 
walk,  and  at  last  stepped  abruptly  before 
his  wife,  who  had  taken  up  a  book. 
*'  May  I  ask  the  fiivor,**  he  said  with  evi- 
dent effort,  in  spite  of  a  forced  smile  of 
easy  courtesy,  **  of  having  a  question  an- 
swered?" 

**  It's  a  fovor  I  never  refused,"  Mme. 
de  Manves  replied. 

**  Very  true.  Do  you  expect  this  even- 
ing a  visit  from  Mr.  Longmore?  " 

**  Mr.  Longmore,"  said  his  wife,  *'  has 
left  Saint-Germain."  M.  de  Mauves 
started  and  his  smile  expired.  *'Mr. 
Longmore,"  his  wife  continued,  *'has 
gone  to  America." 

M.  de  Mauves  stared  a  moment,  flushed 
deeply,  and  turned  away.  Then  recover- 
ing himself—-  *  Hiid  anything  happened  ?  " 
be  asked.    *'  Hiul  he  a  sudden  call?  " 

But  his  question  received  no  answer. 
At  the  same  moment  the  servant  threw 
open  the  door  and  announced  dinner; 
lime.  Olairin  rustled  in,  rubbing  her 
white  hands,  Mme.  de  Manves  passed  si- 
lently into  the  dining-room,  and  he  stood 
frowning  and  wondering.  Before  long  he 
went^out  upon  the  terrace  and  continued 
his  nneasy  walk.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  servant  came  to  inform 
him  that  the  carriage  vras  at  the  door. 
''  Send  it  avray,"  he  said  curtly.  '*  I  shall 
not  use  it."  When  the  ladies  had  half 
finished  dinner  he  went  in  and  joined 
them,  with  a  formal  apology  to  his  wife 
lor  his  tardiness. 

The  dishes  were  brought  back,  but  he 
hardly  tasted  them ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine.  There 
was  little  talk ;  what  there  vras  was  sup- 
plied by  Mme.  Olairin.  Twice  she  saw 
her  brother's  ^es  fixed  on  her  own,  over 
his  wine-glass,  with  a  piercing,  ques- 
tioning  glance.  She  replied  by  an  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  eyebrows,  which  did  the  ofllce 
of  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  M.  de 
MMves  was  left  alone  to  finish  his  wine ; 
he  sat  over  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
let  the  darkness  gather  about' him.  At 
last  the  servant  came  in  with  a  letter  and 
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lighted  a  candle.  The  letter  was  a  tele- 
gram, which  M.  de  Mauves,  when  he  bad 
read  it,  burnt  at  the  candle.  Ai^r  five 
minutes'  meditation,  he  vrrote  a  message 
on  the  back  of  a  visiting-card  and  gave  it 
to  the  servant  to  carry  to  the  office.  The 
man  knew  quite  as  much  as  his  master 
suspected  about  the  lady^  to  whom  the 
message  was  addressed ;  but  its  contents 
puszled  him ;  they  consisted  of  the  single 
word  **  Impossible,**  As  the  evening 
passed  without  her  brother  reappearing 
in  the  drawing-room,  Mme.  Glairin  came 
to  him  where  he  sat,  by  his  solitary  can- 
dle. He  took  no  notice  of  her  presence 
for  some  time  ;  but  he  was  the  one  per- 
son to  whom  she  allowed  this  license.  At 
last,  speaking  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
"The  American  has  gone  home  at  an 
hour's  notice,"  he  said.  **  What  does  it 
mean?" 

Mme.  Olairin  now  gave  f^  play  to  the 
shrug  she  had  been  obliged  to  suppress 
at  the  table.  '*  It  means  that  I  have  a 
sister-in-law  whom  I  haven't  the  honor 
to  underHtand." 

He  said  nothing  more,  and  silently  al- 
lowed her  to  depart,  as  if  it  had  been  her 
duty  to  provide  him  with  an  explanation 
and  he  was  disgusted  with  her  levity. 
When  she  had  gone,  he  went  into  the 
garden  and  walked  up  and  down,  smok- 
ing. He  saw  his  wife  sitting  slope  on 
the  terrace,  but  remained  below  strolling 
along  the  narrow  patha  He  remained  a 
long  time.  It  became  late  and  Mme.  de 
Mauves  disappeared.  Toward  midnight 
he  dropped  upon  a  bench  tired,  with  a 
kind  of  angry  sigh.  It  was  sinking  into 
his  mind  that  he,  too,  did  not  understand 
Mme.  Olairin 's  sister-in-law. 

Longmore  was  obliged  to  wait  a  week 
in  London  for  a  ship.  It  vras  very  hot,  and 
he  went  out  for  a  day  to  Richmond.  In 
the  garden  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  dined 
he  met  his  friend  Mrs.  Draper,  who  was 
staying  there.  She  made  eager  inquiry 
about  Mme.  de  Mauves,  but  Longmore 
at  first,  as  they  sat  looking  out  at  the 
famous  view  of  the  Thames,  parried 
her  questions  and  confined  himself  to 
small  talk.  At  last  she  said  she  was 
afraid  he  had  something  to  conceal; 
whereupon,  after  a  pause,  he  asked  her 
if  she  remembered  recommending  him,  in 
the  letters  she  sent  to  him  at  Saint-Ger- 
main, to  draw  the  sadness  from  her 
friend'.  HHile.    "  •IHiJ<gy,^(9fid^le 
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WW  her  smile,"  nid  he—'*  when  I  bade 
her  good-by." 

'*  1  remember  urging  yon  to  *  console ' 
her,"  Mrs.  Draper  answered,  **and  I 
wondered  afterwards  whether— a  model 
of  discretion  as  yoa  are— I  hadn't  given 
yoa  rather  foolish  adfioe." 

**  She  has  her  consolation  in  herself," 
he  said ;  **  she  needs  none  that  any  one 
else  can  offsr  her.  That's  for  troables 
f»r. which— be  it  more,  be  it  less  oar 
own  folly  has  to  answer.  Mme.  de 
Maaves  hasn't  a  grain  of  folly  left." 

*<Ah,  don't  say  that!"  marmored 
Mrs.  Draper.  **  JostaUtUefolly  isTeiy 
gracefnl." 

Longmore  rose  to  go,  with  a  qoick 
nerroos  morement.  **  Don't  talk  of 
grace,"  he  said,  *'  till  von  hare  measared 
her  reason." 

For  two  years  after  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  heard  nothing  of  Mme.  de  Maaves. 
That  he  thought  of  her  Intently,  con- 
stantly, I  need  hardly  say :  most  people 
wondend  why  each  a  derer  yonng  man 
shoald  not  '*  devote  "  himself  to  some- 
thing ;  bat  to  himself  he  seemed  absorb- 
ingly occapied.  He  nerer  wrote  to  her ; 
he  beliered  that  she  preferred  it.  At 
last  he  heard  that  Mrs.  Draper  had  come 
home,  and  he  immediately  odled  on  her. 
**  Of  coarse,"  she  said  after  the  first 
greetings,  "  yoa  are  dying  for  news  of 
Mine,  de  Maaves.  'Prepare  yoarself  fbr 
something  strange.  I  beard  from  her 
two  or  three  times  daring  the  year  after 
year  retam.  She  left  Saint-Germain  and 
went  to  liTe  in  the  country,  on  some  old 
.property  of  her  husband's.  She  wrote  me 
very  kind  little  notes,  but  I  felt  somehow 
that— in  spite  of  wbat  you  said  aboat 
*  consolation  '—they  were  the  notes  of  a 
yery  sad  woman.  The  only  adrice  I  coald 
have  gifen  her  was  to  leare  her  wretch 
of  a  husband  and  come  back  to  her  own 
land  and  her  own  people.    But  this  I 


didn't  feel  free  to  do,  and  yet  it  made  me 
so  miserable  not  to  be  able  to  help  her  that 
I  preferred  to  let  oar  correspondence  die  a 
natural  death.  I  had  no  news  of  her  for 
a  year.  Last  summer,  however,!  met 
at  Vichy  a  defer  young  Frenchman  whom 
I  accidentally  learned  to  be  a  friend  of 
Buphemia's  lovely  sister-in-law,  Mme. 
Olairin.  I  lost  no  time  in  asking  him 
what  he  knew  about  Mme.  de  Blauves — 
a  countrywoman  of  mine  and  an  old 
friend.  *  I  congratulate  you  on  possess- 
ing her  friendship,'  he  answered.  *  That's 
the  charming  little  woman  who  killed 
her  husband.'  You  may  imagine  that  I 
promptly  asked  for  an  explanation,  and 
he  proceeded  to  rdate  to  me  what  he  call- 
ed the  whole  story.  M.  de  Mauves  had 
faii  queiqueMfoUes^  which  his  wife  had 
taken  absurdly  to  heart.  He  bad  repent- 
ed and  asked  her  forgiveness,  which  slie 
had  inexorably  refused.  She  was  very 
pretty,  and  severity,  apparently,  suited 
her  style ;  for  whether  or  no  her  husband 
bad  been  in  love  with  her  before,  be  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her  now.  He  was  the 
proudest  man  in  France,  but  he  had  beg- 
ged lier  on  his  knees  to  be  readmitted  to 
fevor.  All  in  vain !  She  was  stone,  she 
was  ice,  she  was  outraged  virtue.  People 
noticed  a  great  change  in  him  :  he  gave 
up  society,  ceased  to  care  for  anytbing, 
looked  shockingly.  One  fine  day  thoy 
learned  that  be  had  blown  out  his  brains. 
My  fHend  had  the  story  of  course  from 
Mme.  Giairin." 

Longmore  was  strongly  moved,  and  his 
first  impulse  after  he  had  recovered  hia 
composure  was  to  return  immediately  to 
Europe.  But  several  years  have  pasned, 
and  he  still  lingers  at  home.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ardent  ten* 
demesB  of  his  memory  of  Mme.  de  Mauves, 
he  has  become  conscious  of  a  singular 
feeling,  for  which  Awe  would  be  hardly 
too  strong  a  name. 

HmmT  Jaus,  Jr. 
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TOWARD  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth 
century  an  old  man,  Veit  Bach  by 
name,  left  his  home  in  Presbarg,  Hunga- 
ry, and  wended  his  way  to  Thuringia,  in 
order  there  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  and 
— ^for  he  was  a  Lutheran— undisturbed  by 
religious  persecution.  He  found  a  home 
in  the  rilkge  of  Wechmar,  in  Gotha,  and 
there  pursued  his  trade,  that  of  a  baker, 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  lover  of  music, 
and  noted  for  his  skill  upon  the  lute ;  and 
it  was  his  wont  to  take  his  instrument 
with  him  to  the  mill,  and  there  to  play 
during  the  grinding  of  the  meal.  He 
was  an  honest,  conscientious,  humble  old 
man,  and  probably  never  once  during  the 
quiet  hours  he  spent  alone  in  his  mill, 
his  lute  upon  his  knee,  while  the  sound 
of  the  dropping  meal  and  running  water 
formed  a  sweet  aooompaniment  to  the 
sweeter  sounds  he  drew  from  its  strings, 
did  he  dream  that  his  posterity  would  be 
illustrious  and  his  name  immortal.  Yet 
80  it  was ;  for  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
fitmily  which  achieved  greater  distinction 
in  the  profession  of  music  than  any  single 
fiunily  has  ever  achieved  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science,  art,  or  literature— a  dis- 
tinction which  culminated  a  century  later 
in  the  glory  of  the  greatest  organist  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  king  of  contra- 
puntists, and,  George  Frederick  Handel 
not  excepted,  the  very  flower  and  rose 
of  sacred  composers— -Johann  Sebastian 
Bach. 

He  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Veit 
Bach,  and  long  before  his  birth  the  Bachs 
were  famous  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany,  and  the  term  Bacb- 
ist  was  applied  to  all  lovers  of  music. 
Though  many  Bachs  were  composers  be- 
fore Johann  Sebastian,  unhappily  few  of 
their  compositions  have  been  preserved. 
Johann  Ghristoph,  however,  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  gifted  Bach  of  the 
generation  preceding  Sebastian,  has  left 
several  motets,  arias,  and  cantatas  of  re- 
markable beauty,  showing  great  original- 
ity of  conception  and  a  deep  knowledge 
of  counterpoint.  He  was  a  good  and  gen- 
tle as  well  as  famous  man,  and  the  deep 
affection  existing  between  himself  and  his 


twin  brother,  Johann  Ambrosius  (the 
&ther  of  Johann  Sebastian)  is  said  in 
the  words  of  the  old  family  chronicle  to 
have  been  **  a  gracious  wonder  for  all  no- 
ble lords  and  the  rest  of  the  world.*' 
Johann  Ambrosius  was  court  and  city 
musician  at  Eisenach,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable repute,  pure  in  life  and  simple 
in  habits,  as  the  Bachs  always  were. 
While  a  singularly  gifted,  they  vrere  at 
the  same  time  an'  honest  and  simple- 
hearted  race,  sincere  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  their  darling  art,  ambi- 
tious to  do  their  best  by  it,  and  ambitious 
of  very  little  beyond.  The  tie  of  &mily 
affection  which  bound  them  together  was 
peculiarly  strong  and  tender,  the  more 
so,  doubtless,  for  the  perfect  unity  of  aim 
and  sentiment  which  existed  amohg  them ; 
and  as  they  were  scattered  all  over  Ger- 
many, it  was  their  custom  to  have  a  &mily 
meeting  once  a  year.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  usually  either  Erfurt,  Eisenach, 
or  Cronstadt,  and  thither  on  the  appointed 
day  flocked  all  the  Bachs,  big  and  little, 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  festival 
began  with  the  singing  of  a  choral,  gen- 
erally composed  for  the  occasion  by  one 
of  the  family.  Then  followed  folk  songs, 
and  then  extemporized  songs  in  chorus, 
strongly  tinged  with  the  broad  and  some- 
what coarse  humor  of  the  time.  They 
called  these  extempore  part  songs  *'  Quod- 
libets,"  and  not  only  found  them  very 
amusing  themselves,  but  managed  to  make 
them  amusing  to  outsiders  as  well.  Af- 
terward the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
ily (they  were  all  at  this  time  either  choir 
singers,  organists,  or  court  and  city  mu- 
sicians) severally  exhibited  their  skill, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental ;  and  the  fes- 
tival concluded  as  it  began,  with  a  choral. 
The  old  family  chronicle  mentions  many 
such,  and  not  a  single  cloud  of  envy  or 
misconception  or  disagreement  ever  seems 
to  have  darkened  the  calm  heaven  of  peace 
and  friendship  which  brooded  over  these 
meetings- 
Such  was  the  circle  into  which  Johann 
Sebastian,  third  son  of  Johann  Ambrosius 
Bach,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  on  the  third 
of  March,  1685.    No  signs  or  wonders 
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heralded  the  birth  of  the  mighty  master, 
no  eager,  tender,  anxious  welcome  await- 
ed him.  His  parents  were  poor  and  toil- 
worn,  his  birth  brought  them  another 
moath  to  fill,  and  that  was  all.  His 
mother — of  whom  we  know  nothing  bat 
that  she  was  his  mother^went  early  to 
her  rest;  his  &ther  followed  in  a  few 
years,  when  the  little  Sebastian  was  bat 
ten  years  old,  learing  him  to  the  care  of 
his  eldest  brother,  Christoph,  then  organ- 
ist at  Ohrdorff.  From  that  hoar  began 
the  discipline  which  moulded  one  of  the 
finest  cbuBiracters  on  record.  Christoph 
continued  Johann's  musical  education, 
already  begun  by  his  figtther,  and  instruct- 
ed him  faithfully  in  the  practice  of  the 
harpsichord  and  organ,  and  in  the  theory 
of  counterpoint.  Long,  thorough,  and 
seyere  as  these  lessons  were,  they  failed 
to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  lit- 
tle Sebastian ,  who,  discoTering  that  Chris- 
toph had  in  his  possession  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  works  of  Frohberger,  Fis- 
cher, Kerl,  P)M}belbl,  Burtehude,  Bruhns, 
Bohm,  etc.,  implored  to  be  admitted 
to  a  nearer  Wew  of  these  treasures.  His 
entreaties,  howeyer,  were  Tain ;  but  the 
determined  little  artist  was  not  to  be  so 
discouraged,  and  at  night,  when  all  the 
family  were  asleep,  he  used  to  steal  frcnn 
his  little  bed,  and,  dragging  the  precious 
roll  through  the  lattice  door  of  the  case 
which  contained  it,  carry  it  to  bis  room, 
and  there,  laying  it  on  the  window  seat, 
copy  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  He 
completed  his  copy  after  six  months  of 
hard  labor— an  almost  appalling  task  for 
so  young  a  child,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  it  was  performed 
in  the  hours  deroted  to  sleep ;  and  as  the 
picture  rises  before  us  of  the  lonely, 
brare,  indomitable  boy,  thus  perscTer- 
ing,  night  after  night,  no  matter  how 
weary,  cold,  or  hungry,  upheld  by  a  pas- 
sionate love  and  enthnsiasm  for  his  art, 
we  could  ahnost  weep  to  know  that  the 
eopy  was  scarcely  finished  when  the  piti- 
less Christoph  discoyered  and  confiscated 
it  on  the  spot,  administering  the  while  to 
his  poor  little  brother  a  scTcre  reprimand 
and  as  severe  a  punishment  for  disobe- 
dience. In  Tain  did  the  little  Sebastian 
beseech  him  to  relent ;  he  was  inexorable, 
and  only  after  his  death,  a  year  later,  did 
he  recoTer  his  copy.  With  this  death 
came  freedom  for  Sebastian,  and  some  of 
the  pains  and  le^Mnsibilities  of  freedom 


as  well,  for  he  was  thencefi^rward  with- 
out home  or  protector  in  the  world. 

Armed  with  his  precious  roll  of  mann- 
script,  and  with  no  other  fortune  but  a 
loTcly  soprano  Toice,  he  set  out  the  day 
after  his  brother's  funeral  for  Liinebui^, 
where  he  found  a  situation  as  sc^ranist 
in  the  choir  of  the  Michael  gymnasiom. 
Miller*  says  that  not  long  after  bis  ad- 
mission to  the  lormnasium  he  happened 
one  morning  during  the  practice  to  hear 
the  lower  octave,  and  that  he  was  so  fiw- 
oinated  by  the  sound,  that  for  eight  days 
he  would  do  nothing  but  speak  or  sing  in 
it,  and  thereby  lost  his  beautiful  Toice. 
This  anecdote,  howcTer,  is  not  Tcry  well 
authenticated,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
he  spent  three  years  at  Liineburg,  study- 
ing the  organ  and  harpsichord,  and  play^ 
ing  on  the  Tiolin  in  his  spare  hours.  He 
pursued  his  studies  on  this  instrument  to 
a  Tery  great  extent,  with  how  much  soo- 
cess  his  magnificent  compositions  for  it 
will  attest  The  interrals  of  this  labori- 
ous student  life  were  filled  by  some  em- 
ployment which  serTcd  to  supply  him 
with  absolate  necessaries.  Of  luxuries— 
happily  for  him — he  knew  nothing.  He 
did  not  confine  himself,  howeTer,  solely 
to  the  instruction  giTcn  at  the  school  id 
Liineburg.  Already  he  was  bent  upon 
making  the  most  of  the  talents  God  had 
giTcnhim ;  and  he  spent  all  his  spare  mo- 
ments at  S^burg,  then  the  centre  of  mu- 
sical cttltiTation  in  Germany,  and  twenty- 
flTe  miles  distant  from  Liineburg.  His 
journeys  to  Hamburg  were  always  made  oo 
foot,  and  often  fiuting ;  but  his  life  from 
his  earliest  to  his  latest  years  was  a  no- 
ble example  of  the  great  truth  that  tb^y 
who  loTe  their  art  *'  with  a  pure  heart 
fenrently  "  are  willing  to  suflfor  all  things 
for  its  sake.  He  little  recked  hanger,  or 
cold,  or  weariness,  so  that  he  might  win 
the  knowledge  he  coTcted,  and  thos  eariy 
illustrated  by  his  practice  maxims  which 
he  was  fond  of  impressing  upon  his 
scholars,  *'neTer  to  spare  themselTcs," 
and  *'  ncTcr  to  neglect  to  study  the  mas- 
ters of  their  own  century." 

His  opportunities  in  this  respect  were 
rare.  As  we  haTe  said,  Hamburg  was 
then  the  centre  of  mosicid  caltiTation  in 
Germany,  and  drew,  like  a  magnet,  emi- 

•  Lorens  Miller,  dootorof  pUkMophy  sod  ined* 
icfaie,  and  a  flunons  matfaemattolan.  He  was 
Baob'ipQpil  In  mnslo,  and  one  of  hla  most  fai- 
taUifentoiltioa. 
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nent  musioiaiMi  firom  all  pftrts  of  Surope. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  opera  too ;  but 
that  was  not  its  chief  attraotion  to 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Already  he  had 
chosen  his  part,  and  turning  from  the 
glitter  of  the  stage  to  the  shadow  of  the 
church,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  great  organists  who  were  then  the 
glory  of  Ctormany.  Reinke,  whose  renown 
as  an  organist  is  second  only  to  that  of  Bach 
himself,  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  many  a  blissful  hour  did  the  gif1»d  boy 
spend,  hidden— for  Reinke  was  chary  of 
rcTealing  the  secrets  of  his  practice  to  an 
intelligent  ear — in  the  duski^t  recesses 
of  the  Katherinen  Kirche,  while  fugue 
and  motet  and  requiem  pealed  forth  in 
glorious  succession  under  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  master.  These  were  the  intensest 
joys  of  Bach's  childhood,  but  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  often  forced  to  purchase 
them  by  acute  physical  discomfort,  as  he 
had  no  friends  in  Hamburg  to  provide 
him  with  food  or  lodging. 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  hurrying 
back  to  Liineburg  after  a  long,  studious, 
and  dinnerless  day,  he  halted  at  a  road- 
side inn  from  whence  issued  a  most  ap- 
petising odor,  and  anxiously  examined 
his  purse  in  the  hope  that  some  forgotten 
coin  might  turn  up.  Alas !  it  was  empty  ; 
but  as  he  stood  looking  at  it  disconso- 
late, the  window  above  him  opened,  a 
voice  called  his  attention  in  6  singularly 
winning  tone,  and  two  herrings*  heads 
were  thrown  out.  At  the  sight  of  this 
delicacy,  so  much  %steemed  in  Liineburg 
and  its  environs,  his  mouth  watered.  He 
eagerly  picked  them  up,  and  was  further 
delighted  by  finding  a  Danbh  ducat  in 
the  month  of  each  herring,  so  that  he 
was  not  only  enabled  to  make  a  sumptu- 
ous meal,  but  shortly  afler  to  undertake 
a  Journey  under  more  favorable  auspices 
than  usual.  He  never  knew  who  his 
kind-hearted  bene&ctor  was. 

Between  Liineburg,  Hamburg,  and 
Zelle,  where  the  reigning  duke  kept  a 
band  who  played  in  the  French  style,  his 
student  years  rolled  rapidly  away,  until, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  obtained, 
through  the  influence  of  his  family,  the 
position  of  violinist  in  the  ducal  chapel 
of  Weimar.  A  year  later  he  was  made 
organist  of  the  new  church  at  Amstadt, 
a  post  which  had  already  been  occupied 
by  three  Bachs  in  succession.  The  organ 
was  magnificent,  and  his  duties  happily 


not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  his  giving 
a  great  deal  of  hi&  time  to  study,  being 
simply  divine  service  on  Sunday  from 
eight  to  ten,  prayers  on  Monday,  and  ser- 
vice on  Thursday  firom  seven  to  nine. 
Bach  was,  even  at  this  early  date,  a  fine 
organist,  and  from  the  first  day  of  bis  ar- 
rival his  playing  attracted  attention  and 
admiration.  His  salary  was  small,  ridic- 
ulously small  according  to  our  modem 
ideas ;  but  genius  needs  not  an  enervating 
system,  and  these  hardships  were  good 
for  him.  In  those  quiet  days  he  had 
leisure  to  pursue  thestudy  of  counterpoint* 
in  the  profound  knowledge  of  which  he 
has  no  rival.  We  do  not  know  who  was 
his  master  in  this  science  after  he  lefl 
Liineburg;  in  all  probability  he  had 
none,  but  drew  the  essential  rules  from  his 
close  study  of  the  old  masters,  to  which 
he  applied  himself  day  after  day,  thereby 
r^ecting  the  pleasures  and  gayeties  in 
which  youth  delights.  There  is  some- 
thing heroic  in  the  way  in  which  •this 
boy— he  was  then  only  nineteen — applied 
himself  to  his  work,  never  swerving  from 
his  duty  or  faltering  in  it  for  a  moment. 
Night  after  night  he  sat  up,  practising 
what  he  had  written  during  the  day.  A 
few  of  these  early  compositions  remain, 
and,  though  marked  by  a  certain  sub- 
serviency to  the  stilted  and  formal  style 
then  in  vogue,  bear  equal' evidence  of  an 
original  and  powerful  genius.  He  com- 
posed at  this  time  some  really  beautiful 
chorals  for  the  use  of  his  choir  at  Am- 
stadt, and  was  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
very  conscientious  in  training  hb  choir, 
who  in  the  main  did  credit  to  hb  teach- 
ing, though  it  b  related  of  them  that 
sometimes  they,  as  well  as  the  strangers 
who  might  be  in  the  Katherinen  Kirche, 
were  so  carried  away  by  hb  marvellous 
playing  that  they  forgot  to  take  up  their 
parts  at  the  proper  moment.  There  b  a 
curious  old  memorial  extant,  from  the 
principal  men  of  the  church,  which  sets 
forth  in  quaint  and  stilted  phrase  their 
complaint "  that  the  Herr  Bach  sometimes 
permits  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
hb  fancy  that  the  singers  are  confounded 
thereby,  and  sing  not  as  they  should,  to 
the  great  dbrespect  and  prostitution  of 
the  sacred  service."  Bach  humbly  beg- 
ged pardon,  and  promised  to  restrain  hb 
&noy ;  but  the  "  imprisoned  god  within '~ 
proved  again  and  again  too  ^^rong 
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him,  and  reprimand  followed  reprimand. 
The  choir  tbemseheB,  anaccustomed  to 
the  amount  of  labor  the  young  Kapell- 
meister exacted  from  them,  and  finding 
it  really  difficult  to  sing  to  his  florid  ac- 
companiments, lodged  bitter  complaints 
against  him,  which  were  taken  up  by  the 
parish  authorities,  and  for  a  short  time 
quite  a  storm  of  disapprobation  and  re- 
buke raged  round  him.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  Bach  was  seized  with  an  intense  de- 
sire to  hear  Diedrioh  Burtehude,  organist 
of  the  Marien  Kirche  at  Liibeck,  a  man 
whose  &me  had  attracted  Handel  there 
the  year  before.  Prompt  to  act,  and 
never  much  intimidated  by  reproof,  he  lost 
no  time  in  laying  his  request  before  the 
consistory,  and  in  the  winter  of  1705 
received  permission  to  take  a  vacation  of 
four  weeks.  He  departed  at  once,  alone 
and  on  foot,  and  was  ampl^  rewarded  for 
the  fetigues  and  discomforts  of  his  jour- 
ney, by  finding  that  Burtehude's  playing 
surpassed  his  fondest  anticipations;  he 
staid  on,  enraptured,  week  after  week, 
until,  alas !  three  months  elapsed,  and  a 
severe  and  well-merited  reprimand  was 
the  only  greeting  which  awaited  him  on 
his  return  home,  though  it  was  admitted 
alike  by  choir,  consistory,  *and  congre- 
gation, that  he  played  more  magnificently 
than  ever.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  honest  burghers  of  Amstadt 
fully  appreciated  their  good  fortune  in 
the  waves  of  glorious  harmony  which 
poured  weekly  into  their  ears ;  for  per- 
petual rebukes  were  Bach's  portion  in 
those  days— rebukes  which  did  not  alarm 
him  much,  or  prevent  him  from  introduc- 
ing a  female  into  his  choir,  an  innovation 
which  mightily  scandaliied  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Amstadt.  Loud  and  deep  were 
their  complaints  upon  this  point,  and 
very  coolly,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
over  graciously,  were  they  received  by 
Bach,  who»  when  asked  why  he  had  not 
communicated  his  intentions  to  the  con- 
sistory before  he  ventured  upon  such 
an  unheard-of  step,  replied  briefly  '*  that 
a  female  voice  ma  imperatively  needed 
in  the  choir  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had 
oommunicated  his  intentions  to  one  of  the 
men  in  authority.''  Not  another  word 
oonld  he  be  induced  to  utter  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  time  opposition  died  away 
and  he  was  left  the  undisputed  manage- 
ment of  the  choir. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married 


at  Damheim,  on  the  7th  of  October,  his 
cousin,  Maria  Barbara  Bach,  by  whom  he 
had  eight  children.  His  life  with  her 
seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  peaceful 
and  happy  one,  until  closed  by  her  sudden 
death  at  Gotha  s*ome  years  later.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  his  marriage,  be  re- 
ceired  the  position  of  organist  at  Miihl- 
haus,  and  there  produced  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  earlier  compositions— a  motet  for 
church  music,  which  shows  genius  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  was  at  Miiblhausy 
too,  that  he  first  began  the  career  of  in- 
structor, a  career  in  which  he  labored 
unremittingly,  and  with  unexampled  suc- 
cess, up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Among  his  first  pupils  was  J.  M.  Scha- 
bart,  who  was  only  five  years  younger 
than  Bach  himself.  He  instructed  him 
on  the  clavier  and  organ  and  in  the 
theory  of  counterpoint,  and  Schubart  was 
so  devoted  to  him  that  he  followed  him 
to  Weimar,  and  remained  there  several 
years  as  his  pupil  and  an  inmate  of  his 
house.  The  &mous  J.  Caspar  Vogler 
was  another  of  Bach's  pupils,  and  es- 
teemed by  him  as  his  best.  In  after 
years  Vogler  ranked  as  an  organist  sec- 
ond only  to  his  illustrious  master.  Bach's 
married  life,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  happy 
one ;  but  its  early  years  were  marked  by  a 
severe  struggle  with  poverty,  as  his  lim- 
ited salary  did  not  afford  him  sufficient 
means  of  living ;  and  he  very  gladly  and 
gratefully  accepted  the  position  of  chief 
organist  at  Weimar.  Some  time  previous 
he  had  applied  in  vain  for  the  same  posi- 
tion at  Halle,  and  it  was  at  the  request 
of  the  pastor  there  that  he  composed  the 
famous  and  sublime  cantata,  '*  Ich  hatte 
viel  Bekiimmemiss  inmeinem  Henen." 
His  life  at  Weimar  flowed  on  calmly 
and  quietly,  and  he  esteemed  himself 
most  happy  in  that  especial  facilities  were 
affi)rded  him  for  the  perfecting  of  his 
ideal— a  figtultless  church  service.  Long  * 
before  had  he  taken  for  his  motto,  **  To 
the  sole  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
mankind  " — which  sentence  may  be  found 
inscribed  on  all  his  manuscript  composi- 
tions. Nor  vras  it  an  empty  one.  To 
Bach's  eternal  honor  be  it  spoken,  that 
never  once  throughout  the  vast  range  of 
his  secular  compositions  did  he  fumbh 
music  for  an  immoral  or  an  unworthy 
purpose.  No  vile  earthly  damps  obscured 
for  one  moment  the  sacred  flame  which 
God  had  lighted  in  his  soul.    Pure,  vivid, 
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and  upward  tending,  it  burned  through  a 
long  lire,11uring  which  he  never  I'altered 
in  the  noble  task  he  had  assigned  himself. 
No  man  lias  ever  lived  who  has  produced 
80  large  a  mass  of  sacred  music  as  he, 
and  year  by  year  the  musical  world  are 
becoming  more  and  more  deeply  convinced 
of  tlie  inestimable  value  of  his  glorious 
oompoBitioDS. 

In  the  common  and  worldly  sense  of 
the  term  Bach  was  not  ambitious;  his 
aims  were  too  pure,  his  love  of  music  too 
profound,  to  permit  him  tospoid  his  time 
or  talents  in  the  seeking  of  mere  idle 
fiune;  but  nevertheless  his  renown  in- 
creased steadily,  though  gradually,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1717  a  signal  in- 
amph  awaited  him.  At  that  time  Mar- 
chand,  the  &mous  French  pianist  and 
organist,  the  darling  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
80  spoiled  by  prosperity  that  he  honestly 
believed  himself  what  others  as  honestly 
believed  him  to  be,  the  greatestmusician  in 
the  world,  came  into  Germany  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  musician  would  there  be 
found  who  could  compete  with  him. 
The  concert  master  of  the  chapel  royal 
of  Frederick  Augustus  I.,  however— one 
Jean  Valerius  by  name-— knew  and  ap- 
preciated Bach's  ability,  and  invited  him 
to  Dresden  to  compete  with  Marchand, 
confident  that  he  would  not  betray  the 
honor  of  (Germany  into  foreign  hands. 
The  place  of  contest  was  to  be  a  concert 
in  the  royal  palace.  It  was  opened  by 
llarchand  with  variations  in  Gouperin's 
style  on  a  well-known  French  air,  and 
he  displayed  in  the  unfolding  of  his  theme 
80  much  science,  coupled  with  such  de- 
licacy of  touch  and  fire  and  brilliancy  of 
execution,  that  the  audience  were  charm- 
ed, and  a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  as 
he  concluded,  in  which  none  joined  more 
heartily  than  the  young  and  comparative- 
ly unknown  organist  who  fitood  behind 
his  chair.  When  Bach's  turn  came  to 
play,  he  placed  himself  at  the  harpsichord 
amid  a  general  and  discouraging  silence, 
and  after  a  masterly  prelude,  took  the 
theme  which  Marchand  had  used,  and. 
worked  it  up  into  twelve  beautiful  varia- 
tions in  a  manner  which  showed  so  pro- 
Ibond  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  such 
amasing  richness  of  fiuicy,  and  such  splen- 
dor of  execution,  that  the  audience  were 
scarcely  more  delighted  than  astounded ; 
and  when  he  concluded,  amid  a  thunder 
of  applause  and  repeated  braves,  the  ver- 


dict was  decided  and  onanimous  that 
never  had  musician  played  as  he  did. 
The  next  day  Bach  forwarded  a  courteous 
note  to  Marchand  inviting  him  to  a  fur- 
ther trial  of  skill.  Marchand  accept^ 
the  invitation,  and  the  King,  who  had 
been  present  at  \he  first  concert,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  final  result  of  the 
competition  between  the  two  artists,  se- 
lected the  time  and  place.  On  the  ap- 
pointed evening  a  large  and  brilliant  au- 
dience assembled  at  the  palace  of  the 
Count  von  Flamming.  Precisely  at  the 
proper  moment  Bach  entered  and  quietly 
took  liis  place;  but  where  was  Marchand? 
After  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  his  lodgings  to  sum- 
mon him,  who  presently  returned,  an- 
nouncing, to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
that  M.  Marchand  had  left  Dresden  at 
daybreak.  Bach's  triiflnph,  therefore, 
vras  tacitly  granted,  and  at  the  King'H 
desire  he  placed  himself  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  played  for  upwards  of  un 
hour,  amid  general  expressions  of  admi- 
ration and  astonishment,  receiving  at  the 
close  of  his  performance  the  special  thanks 
of  the  King,  and  a  purse  containing  a 
hundred  buis.  Burney  says  of  this  con- 
test, that  '*  as  it  was  Pompey's  glory  to 
have  been  conquered  only  by  Caasar,  so  it 
was  Marchand's  to  have  been  rivalled 
only  by  Bach." 

In  the  same  year— destined  to  be  an 
eventful  one  for  Bach — he  composed  for 
the  centennial  festival  of  the  Reforma- 
tion one  of  his  finest  cantatas,  and  at 
tbe  dose  of  the  year  was  appointed 
'*  court  and  castle  "  organist  to  Ludwig 
of  Gotha,  a  prince  who,  only  five  years 
Bach's  junior,  was  an  enthusiast  in 
music,  and  became  his  devoted  friend. 
The  old  organ  on  which  Bach  first  played 
at  Gotha  still  stands  in  the  quaint,  rock- 
hewn  church ;  but  its  glory  is  departed, 
and  it  is  no  longer  used  for  any  nobler 
purpose  than  the  practising  of  the  semi- 
narists. What  grand  melodies  it  once 
gave  forth  under  that  master  hand! 
That  hand  was  dust  long  years  ago,  but 
some  fiunt  far-off  echoes  of  the  mij^hty 
harmonies  it  used  to  invoke  seem  to  lin- 
ger still  about  these  dusty  ill-used  keys. 
The  six  years  which  Bach  spent  at  Gotha, 
though  less  fruitful  in  the  production  of 
compositions,  were  far  from  unimportant 
in  other  respects.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  been  a  hard  student.    He  had  tho^p 
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oughly  mastered  the  soienoe  of  harmony, 
and  bad  perfeted  his  technique  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  really  a  master. 
He  was  now  fortunate  in  haying  an  op- 
portunity to  display  and  thereby  further 
develop  his  genius  and  skill,  in  the  pres- 
ence'of  a  singularly  cultirated  and  en- 
thosiastio  publio.  He  was  a  great  favor- 
ite apparently  with  the  royal  family,  for 
unly  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Gutha  we 
And  in  the  register  of  the  castle  chapel  a 
mention  of  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  sons, 
who  had  as  sponsors .  princes  and  prin- 
cesses. Ludwig  espechdly  honored  him, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  position 
an  easy  and  agreeable  one,  and  frequently 
taking  him  with  him  on  his  journeys. 

Once,  afler  a  longer  absence  than  usu- 
al, Bach  returned  to  find  his  wife,  the 
cherished  companion  of  thirteen  happy 
and  toilsome  yeftrs,  dead  and  buried.  Un- 
happily the  records  of  this  period  of  his 
life  are  so  scanty  that  we  know  nothing 
but  the  bare  fact  that  she  died  after  a 
brief  illness,  and  was  buried  in  the  castle 
chapel.  Whether  he  mourned  her  deep- 
ly we  do  not  know  ;  certainly  he  did  not 
mourn  her  long,  for  eighteen  months  later 
he  married,  in  the  same  chapel  beneath 
which  slept  the  wife  of  his  youth,  Anna 
Magdalena  Wulkens,  daughter  of  the 
trumpeter  of  the  Duke  of  Weisenfeld. 
Of  this  wife,  the  darling  of  Bach's  prime, 
and  the  fiiithful  companion  of  his  later 
years,  we  know  enough  to  be  sure  that 
their  union  was  singularly  happy.  She 
was  young  (only  twenty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage),  and  tradition  says 
lovely.  She  was  an  accomplished  soprano 
singer,  and  must  have  had  rather  an  ex- 
ceptional talent  for  music  generally,  for 
she  became  Baches  pupil  immediately  af- 
ter her  marriage,  and  in  after  years  was 
able  to  render  him  very  essential  assist- 
ance in  copying  and  transcribing  music. 
Evidently  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
her  illustrious  husband,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
picture  which  has  come  down  to  us  ftom 
the  fast  receding  past,  of  the  interior  of 
their  modest  home  at  Gotha,  where  the 
young  wife  and  the  two  gifted  elder  sons 
of  Bach  gathered  round  him  as  he  sat  at 
his  harpsichord,  dispensing  wisdom  to  all 
three  alike.  Nor  was  his  care  of  the  mu- 
sical education  of  his  wife  limited  to  this 
oral  instruction .  He  taught  her  thorough 
bass,  and  wrote  out  the  rules  for  her  with 
his  own  hand ;  and  there  is  in  the  royal 


library  of  Berlin  a  manuscript  book  of  his 
writings,  containing  twen^-four  pieces 
for  the  harpsichord,  and  a&ntasia  for  the 
organ,  bearing  on  the  fly  leaf  the  initials 
of  his  wife,  with  the  date  1723,  a  year  af- 
ter their  marriage,*  and  another  manu- 
script book,  bound  in  green  leather,  and 
with  a  gold  clasp,  and  the  initials  A.  M. 
B.  in  gilt  letters  on  the  back.  This  book, 
the  binding  of  which  must  have  been  a 
very  costly  offering  for  Bach's  slender 
purse,  bears  date  three  years  later,  and 
contains  easy  pieces  for  the  clavier,  pre- 
ludes, allemandes,  rondos,  correntes,  mu- 
settes, suites,  marches,  etc— in  all  forty- 
six  pieces,  among  which  is  the  weU- 
known  and  lovely  prelude  in  C  mijor  No. 
1  of  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavier,''  two 
suites  fran^aises,  and  sereral  chorals  and 
songs,  among  the  latter  one  exquisite  air 
beginning. 

With  thy  dear  hand  eoolasped  in  mine. 
Death's  ooming  ooold  not  fHgfat  me. 
Further  on  are  two  more  love  song?*,  the 
words  to  all  written  in  Sebastian  Bach's 
odd  but  legible  hand.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  the  words  of  the  songs  are  also  by 
him.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  except  that  it  is  not  known  that 
he  ever  wrote  poetry.  The  tone  of  all  the 
songs  is  the  same ;  they  are  evidently  ad- 
dressed by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  and  the 
same  spirit  of  tender,  passionate  devotion, 
and  of  deep  happiness  in  returned  affec- 
tion, breathes  through  them  alL  On  the 
last  leaf  of  this  volume  is  a  rhyme  in 
Bach's  hand,  addressed  to  his  wife.  It 
has  little  value  as  a  poem,  but  a  great 
deal  as  a  proof  of  his  love  for  her;  and  it 
is  pleasant  and  touching  to  see  how,  in 
the  midst  of  his  hard-working  life,  he 
found  time  for  these  tender  little  courte- 
sies of  love.  As  often  happens,  the  choice 
of  his  maturer  years  was  the  true  one,  and 
the  accord  between  him  and  his  young 
wife  was  perfect.  Thirteen  children  were 
the  fruit  of  this  union,  among  them 
Johann  Ohnstoph  Friedrich,  the  so-called 
Biickeburger  Bach,  and  Johann  Ghria- 
tian,  the  English  Bach. 

Shortly  after  his  second  marriage  Bach 
made  a  journey  to  Hamburg  in  order  to 
see  for  the  last  time  the  great  Reinke, 
then  a  hundred  years  old.  During  this 
Tisit  he  played  several  times  in  pablic, 
and  on  one  memorable  occasion  before  a 
Test  audience  in  the  Eatherinen  BLirohey 
when  Beinke,  still  in  thei^fuil 
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of  all  his  fiusalties,  was  present.  After 
Bftoh  had  played  for  some  time  he  took  as 
a  theme»  in  obedience  to  Reinke's  desire, 
the  air  of  the  choral,  *'  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept.*'  As  he 
proceeded  to  develop  this  in  long  and  mas- 
terly variations,  old  Reinke  raised  his 
white  head,  and  listened  with  intense  and 
increasing  eagerness;  and  as  the  last 
grand  chord  died  away,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  tottering  to  the  organ,  gathered 
his  young  brother  in  his  arms,  exclaiming 
in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  '*  My  son ! 
my  son !  I  had  thought  this  art  was  dead, 
but  it  lives  in  you !  '*  Fifty  years  before, 
Reinke,  then  in  the  senith  of  his  fame, 
had  selected  this  choral  as  the  theme  for 
his  first  voluntary,  and  had  developed  it 
in  a  manner  which  was  then  unequalled. 
A  few  days  after  this  touching  scene,  he 
once  more  entered  the  Katherinen  Kirche 
at  the  head  of  bis  band  of  choristers,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  gath- 
ered for  the  last  time  to  do  him  honor. 
This  time  it  was  to  be  laid  to  rest  for- 
ever. His  body  lies  beneath  the  choir, 
and  daily  the  mighty  organ  which  was 
the  darling  and  the  idol  of  his  life,  as  it 
peals  along  the  echoing  arches,  vibrates 
among  his  senseless  dust.  Reinke's  trib- 
ute to  Bach's  genius  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  he  ever  fteeived,  and  Bach  so 
considered  it,  and  always  held  it  in  grate- 
ful remembrance ;  the  more  grateful  per- 
haps as  he  knew  what  it  was  to  sue  in 
▼ain  for  appreciation  and  for  place.  On 
this  very  visit  to  Hamburg  he  had  at- 
tempted to  get  the  situation  of  organist 
of  the  St.  Johann  church,  the  organ  of 
which  had  just  then  been  rebuilt  by  Seit- 
ker.  To  the  close  of  his  life  Bach  remem- 
bered and  spoke  of  the  keen  delight  he 
bad  felt  in  handling  this  magnificent  in- 
strument. It  was  readily  admitted  by  all 
the  people  of  Hamburg  that  his  playing 
surpassed  that  of  any  other  candidate,  and 
yet,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  they  sold 
the  position  of  organist  to  a  person  of  very 
inferior  talents  and  attainments,  who  paid 
a  high  price  for  it 

Bach  returned  to  Gotha  empty-hand- 
ed, bat  better  days  awaited  him.  A  few 
months  later  the  position  of  cantor  at  the 
St.  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic  was  offer- 
ed him,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1723,  he 
entered  apon  the  duties  of  his  position. 
He  was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  in  the 
glory  of  his  splendid  talents,  and  fully 


prepared  to  enter  upon  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer in  which  we  scarcely  know  whether 
to  admire  most  his  vast  creative  power, 
or  the  untiring  perseverance  and  energy 
which  enabled  him  to  use  it  as  he  did. 
He  lived  in  the  house  ac^oining  the  St. 
Thomas  School,  and  for  twenty-seven 
years  his  feet,  first  with  the  firm  tread  of 
youth,  and  then  with  the  heavy  footstep 
of  old  age,  went  to  and  fro  over  the  worn 
steps  and  through  the  long  panelled  pas- 
sage which  still  connects  the  house  with 
the  school.  The  list  of  his  duties  at 
Leipsic  is  a  long  one,  numbering  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  paragrapha  Without 
entering  upon  them  at  length  we  may 
give  an  outline  of  them.  To  begin,  then, 
he  was  charged  with  the  leadership  of 
the  music  in  the  four  principal  churches 
of  Leipsic.  His  duties  in  this  respect 
compelled  him  always  to  be  present  at  a 
musical  service  in  each  of  these  churches 
once  every  Sunday,  the  first  service  be- 
ginning at  seven  in  the  morning.  He 
was  also  expected  to  superintend  the 
practice  in  each  of  the  aforesaid  churches 
at  least  once  a  week,  in  order  to  direct 
and  instruct  the  singers.  He  had  the 
sole  charge  of  the  musical  instruction  of 
the  St.  Thomas  School,  and  was  expected 
to  lead  all  the  weekly  choral  services,  and 
to  accompany  the  choir  (of  the  St.  Thomas 
School)  as  leader  whenever  they  were 
summoned  to  attend  funerals,  in  which 
capacity  he  always  followed  the  body  to 
the  grave,  walking  directly  behind  the 
bier.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ¥ras  required 
to  train  the  choir  in  burial  music,  the 
practice  for  this  being  held  weekly. 

These  were  his  principal  but  not  by 
any  means  hb  sole  duties ;  the  position 
of  cantor  in  the  St.  Thomas  School  being 
one  of  no  small  importance  in  Leipsic, 
which  was  then  as  it  is  now  (at  least  as 
far  as  G^ermany  b  concerned),  the  centre 
of  musical  training  and  scientific  cultiva- 
tion; a  fact  which  conduced  greatly  to 
Bach's  happiness,  as  he  had  the  amplest 
opportunitieaof  furthering  his  grand  aim, 
the  perfection  of  church  music.  The 
vast  mass  of  hb  sacred  compositions  were 
written  after  hb  arrival  in  Leipsic,  and 
bear  witness  to  hb  indomitable  and  un- 
sparing industry.  As  an  example  of  thb, 
no  less  than  the  amazing  fertility  of  hb 
genius,  we  may  mention  that  it  was  hb 
custom  to  present  one  or  other  of  hb  four 
choirs  with  a  new  choral  or  caiitlita  evert^ 
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SoDday.  All  of  these  oompositioDs  are 
extant,  and  are  fine,  original,  scientific, 
and  though  as  a  general  thing  elaborate 
and  diflioalt,  yet  singularly  fi!ee  from  .the 
prevailing  style  and  formalism  of  the 
time. 

Shortly  after  he  went  to  Leipsic  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  namely,  the  composition  of  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  music  for  festival 
days  throughout  five  years.  He  accom- 
plished this  stupendous  task  afler  twelve 
years  of  unremitting  labor.  He  also 
made  it  a  point  to  study  parefully  the 
music  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  he 
was  too  poor  to  buy  printed  copies  of 
their  works,  it  was  his  custom  to  trans* 
oribe  them  with  his  own  hand.  In  this 
way  he  copied  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  Handel,  Caldarra,  Groun,  Hasse, 
Tellemann,  and  otheis,  sixteen  cantatas 
by  his  uncle,  J.  S.  Bach,  etc.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive  how  he  ac- 
complished so  much  when  we  remember 
that  he  taught  his  wife,  seven  of  his  sons, 
and  several  other  pupils,  and  that  he  was 
constantly  improving  and  reimproving  his 
own  works,  the  original  copies  of  which 
are  so  Ipaded  with  corrections  and  alter- 
ations as  to  be  almost  illegible.  His  fin- 
ished manuscripts  were  copied  from  these 
in  a  clear,  legible  handi  almost  as  easy 
to  read  as  printed  music. 

His  method  of  teaching— of  which  it 
seems  proper  that  we  should  at  this  point 
give  some  idea,  since  it  was  at  Leipsic 
that  it  was  fully  elaborated — was  pecu* 
liar  to  himself,  and  the  result  of  many 
years  of  careful  study  and  practice.  Be- 
fore entering  into  a  description  of  his 
method,  however,  we  must  beg  our  read- 
ers to  bear  in  mind  that  the  clavier  or 
harpischord  had  very  little  in  common 
with,  and  was  far  inferior  to,  the  piano 
of  the  present  day,  and  that  musicians 
then  depended  solely  upon  their  own  skill 
for  the  production  of  certain  eflects  which 
the  piano  may  now  be  said  almost  to  pro- 
duce of  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this 
in  mind  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  Bach's 
method  of  instruction,  the  principal  rules 
of  which  we  copy  from  Forkel's  life : 

The  llrBt  thing  Bach  taught  his  pnpils  wmi  the 
petition  of  the  hand,  and  hit  own  pecnllar  way 
of  striking  the  note.  The  hand  was  held  over 
the  keys  with  all  five  fingers  so  bent  as  to  oome 
with  eqoal  Ibrce  upon  the  notes^  bek>w.  The 
rales  fbr  striking  the  notes  were: 

L  Kot  to  throw  or  let  fisU  the  flngert  npoa 


the  notes,  hot  to  strike  with  an  assured  ftel- 
ing  of  Ihll  power  and  command  in  the  hand  of 
the  player. 

2.  The  force  of  the  stroke  mnst  be  eqnaUj 
divided  through  all  the  five  fingers,  so  that  the 
fingers  be  not  snatched  up  from  the  keys,  but 
drawn  fr^cMu  ttk«n  with  an  even  moyement 
toward  the  pahn  of  the  hand. 

By  this  method  the  mass  of  power  or  strength 
with  which  the  first  key  was  struck  wiU  be 
thrown  with  the  greatest  rapidity  upon  the  next 
finger,  so  that  both  tones  wiU  whUe  separated 
still  sound  together.  The  stroke  thus  made 
*'was,**  says  Carl  Phillpp  Emanael  Bacsh, 
"  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  bat  precisely 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.** 

The  bent  position  of  the  fingers  made  each  of 
their  movements  comparatively  easy,  so  that 
the  tripphig,  stambllng,  and  blundering,  com- 
mon to  many  mnsicians  who  played  wi^  ont- 
stretehed  fingers,  were  avoided. 

S.  The  drawing  hi  of  the  finger  tips,  and  the 
rapid  transfer  of  power  fh>m  one  finger  to  an- 
other, produced  the  greatest  peifisotton  of 
clearness  in  each  separate  tone,  as  well  as 
smoothness  and  equality  in  the  execution  of  bril- 
liant passages.  Played  In  this  manner,  each  note 
sounded  ftill  and  round  as  a  pearl. 

The  result  of  all  this  care  was  the  most 
exquisite  degree  of  finish  in  execution. 
Bach  played  with  a  scarcely  noticeable 
movement  of  the  fingers,  and  only  his 
fingers  moved  at  all ;  his  hand,  it  is  said, 
"  kept  its  slightly  rounded  position  even 
in  the  most  difficult  passages ;  his  fingem 
were  never  more  raised  tliau  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  trill,  and  when  only  one  finger 
was  used,  the  others  were  motionless.*' 
Out  of  his  method  of  teaching  grew  his 
system  of  fingering,  which  is  the  one 
upon  which  Clement!  based  his  method. 
Before  Bach's  time,  and  even  during  his 
early  years,  music  was  more  harmonic 
than  melodic,  and  very  few  players  ever 
used  the  thamb,  except  when  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  turn  the 
hand.  Then,  too,  music  was  rarely  com- 
posed in  all  the  twenty-four  keys,  because 
the  clavier,  as  then  existent,  had  no  fii- 
dlities  for  the  playing  of  music  in  all 
those  keys.  It  was  Bach  who  first  learn- 
ed so  to  unite  melody  and  harmony  *^  that 
his  tenors  did  not  merely  accompany,  but 
even  sang  a  part  themselves."  So  with 
his  piano  music  he  first  composed  and 
then  executed  pieces  in  all  the  twenty- 
four  keys.  His  execution  is  said  to  have 
been  no  less  remarkable  for  power  and 
grandeur  than  for  its  exquiytite  delicscy, 
and  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  enunciated  the  different  notes. 
It  vras  a  common  saying  that  nothing 
possessed  any  difficulty  ibr  Bach,  t 
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His  role  in  teaching  was  to  compel 
his  soholare  for  six  months  to  play  nothing 
hat  certain  exercises  which  brought  into 
use  all  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Some- 
times this  preparatory  stady  was  pro- 
longed to  tweWe  months,  bat  if  the  exer^ 
oises  were  then  found  too  exhausting  to 
the  patience  of  his  scholars,  he  was  good 
enough  to  writo  little  pieces  which  inter- 
ested them,  while  jstiU  compelling  the 
same  sort  of  practice.  His  six  preludes 
for  beginners  were  written  in  this  way, 
daring  the  lessons  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
but  he  afterwards  worked  them  up  to 
their  present  high  degree  of  finish. 

Aftor  this  year  of  preparation,  he  im- 
mediately put  his  own  greater  works  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and,  in  order  to 
aid  them  in  playing  them,  always  played 
them  over  first  himself,  saying,  **  It  must 
sound  thus,  and  thus." 

His  method  of  instruction  in  composi- 
tion was  just  as  severe  and  comprehen- 
sive. He  wasted  no  time  '*  with  the  dry 
puerilities  of  counterpoint,  but  began  im- 
mediately with  the  study  of  thorough 
bass,  laying  great  stress  on  the  composi- 
tion of  parts,  and  the  mc^ulation  of  the 
different  ke>s."  In  teaching  the  theory 
of  the  choral,  he  generally  wrote  out  the 
bass,  and  compelled  his  pupils  to  find  the 
tenor  and  alto.  By  degrees  he  taught 
them  to  find  ihe  bass  also.  His  rules  for 
the  teaching  of  counterpoint  are  too  many 
and  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  we 
may  quote  one  which  may  be  said  almost 
to  contain  all  the  others,  namely,  that 
**  he  obliged  his  pupils  to  think  musically," 
and  never  permitted  them  to  compose 
with  the  aid  of  the  clavier.  Those  who 
could  not  compose  otherwise  he  called 
* '  clavier  riders,"  and  always  counselled  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  becoming  composers. 
After  thoroughly  drilling  his  pupils  in 
the  properties  of  the  different  keys  and 
their  proper  position,  and  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  counterpoint,  he  always 
encouraged  originality  and  freedom  of 
thought.  Finally,  he  never  permitted  a 
student  to  study  other  than  classical 
music. 

Among  his  pupils  he  was  especially 
fimd  of  Ludwig  Krebs,  the  great  organist 
and  composer,  whom  he  teugbt  with  his 
son  Carl  Pbilipp  Emanuel  for  nine  years. 
Of  Krebs  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
«<  had  caught  but  one  crab  in  his  brook." 

Johann  Ohristoph  Altnikol,  afterward 


a  celebrated  organist  and  Baches  son-in- 
law,  was  another  favorite.  Lorens  Chris- 
toph  Miller,  founder  of  the  musical  so- 
ciety at  Leipsic,  and  his  first  biographer, 
was  a  third.  Johann  Rudolph  Kumber- 
ger  was  a  fourth.  When  Kumberger  first 
began  his  lessons  with  Bach,  he  studied 
so  hard  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  kept  his  room  for  eighteen 
weeks.  Whenever  the  fever  was  not  on 
him,  however,  he  worked  with  such  ex- 
traordinary industry  that  the  moster,  re- 
marking it,  proposed  to  come  to  his 
lodgings  and  give  him  lessons  in  order  to 
save  him  from  fatigue.  One  day  Kum- 
berger, with  much  blushing  and  stom- 
mering,  ventured  to  explain  that  he  was 
not  able  to  acquit  himself  of  this  great 
obligation  as  he  could  hate  wished. 
**  My  dear  child,"  answered  Bach,  *'  don't 
q>eak  of  obligation.  I  am  glad  that  yon 
wished  to  know  music  thoroughly,  and 
the  amount  of  my  teaching  depends  only 
upon  your  willingness  to  learn.  I  only 
ask  you,  in  your  turn,  to  teach  it  to  others 
who  will  not  be  ccmtented  with  the  ordi- 
nary larum  ktrum.^* 

Of  Bach*s  organ  playing  Forkel  says : 
'*  Bach  generally  availed  himself  of  the 
pedal  obligate,  of  whose  real  use  few  or- 
ganists know  anything.  He  struck  with 
the  pedal  not  only  the  key  note,  which 
the  minority  of  organists  strike  with  the 
little  finger,  but  he  played  a  complete 
bass  melody  with  his  feet — a  melody 
which  vras  often  so  difBcult  that  many 
musicians  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  imitete  it  with  all  their  fingers." 
Siebigke  says  of  Bach's  pedal  paying : 
^*  His  feet  imiteted  to  perfection  every 
movement  of  the  hands.  Not  a  stroke,  a 
modulation,  or  a  trill  ever  failed  of  being 
execute)  I  clearly  and  distinctly.  He 
made  with  both  feet  long  double  trills, 
his  hands  meanwhile  being  perfectly  mo- 
tionless." And  Herr  Hiller  does  not  say 
too  much  when  he  declares  emphatically 
that  *'Baoh  played  passages  with  his 
feet  which  many  skilled  organists  could 
scarcely  have  played  with  their  hands." 
His  manner  of  registration  was  scarcely 
less  wonderful,  and  was  so  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  so  unusual,  that  many  or- 
ganisto  and  many  organ  makers  were 
frightened  when  they  first  saw  him  pre- 
pare to  play.  They  thought  it  impossible 
that  such  a  union  of  stops  could  sound, 
well,  and  were  astobished  to  find  thallc 
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under  bis  hands  an  instrument  always 
sounded  its  best.  He  never  feared  to 
blend  the  different  stops ;  his  thorough 
knowledge  not  less  of  organ  playing  tlian 
of  organ  building  aided  him  in  this. 
When  he  first  began  to  play  the  organ  it 
was  his  custom  carefully  to  study  each  stop 
separately,  and  to  compose  music  for  it, 
and  this  brought  him  to  try  a  unison  of 
the  different  stops  which  but  for  this  he 
would  never  have  attempted.  In  later  years 
when  he  had  to  examine  an  organ,  it  was 
his  custom,  Forkel  says,  to  pull  out  all 
the  stops  and  play  it  with  as  full  power 
as  possible,  in  order  to  see  **  if  the  thing 
had  good  lungs." 

His  complete  mastery  over  the  organ 
in  detail,  his  superb  execution,  profound 
knowledge  of  counterpoint,  and  solemn 
care  to  exclude  all  thoughts  save  the  one 
which  governed  all  the  actions  of  his 
artist  life,  **  To  the  sole  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  mankind,*'  combined  with 
his  vast,  fresh,  and  unwearied  genius  to 
make  his  playing  what  it  was. 

*'  Bach,*'  says  Quanx^  "  has  brought 
organ  playing  to  an  unimagined  perfec- 
tion." *'If  only  the  art  dues  not  die 
with  him,"  exclaimed  an  enraptured 
listener  on  one  occasion.  Less  than  a 
century  later  it  vras  admitted  that  it  had 
died. 

When  Bach  sat  down  to  play,  apart 
from  the  regular  church  service,  he  gen- 
erally selected  a  theme,  and  so  developed 
it  that  through  all  the  different  forms  of 
organ  music  it  still  remained  his  ovm, 
and  vras  fresh  and  unworn  even  after  he 
had  played  two  hours.  First  **  he  un- 
folded the  theme  in  a  prelude,  then  fol- 
lowed a  fugue  played  with  the  full  power 
of  the  organ.  His  skill  in  registration 
was  then  displayed  in  a  trio,  quartette, 
etc.,  still  on  the  same  theme.  Then  fol- 
hiwed  a  choral,  in  the  melody  of  which 
the  first  theme  reappeared,  played  in  dif- 
ferent keiys,  in  the  most  complicated  man- 
ner. Finally  came  another  fugue,  in 
which  the  theme  reappeared  played  with 
different  variations,  in  which  some  lines  of 
another  and  similar  theme  were  blended." 

*•  It  was  this  style  of  playing,"  says 
Forkel,  '*  which  Reinke  had  feared  would 
die  with  him." 

Bach  once  stopped  incognito  at  a  town 
in  which  a  famous  organist  lived,  and 
having  made  his  acquaintance,  proposed 
that  they  should  play  together,  as  there 


were  two  organs  in  the  church.  For  a 
long  time  their  hands  and  feet  proceeded 
in  perfect  unison,  and  as  if  directed  by  a 
single  brain ;  but  as  Bach  soared  into  the 
higher  regions  of  counterpoint,  and  gave 
full  rein  to  his  fancy,  the  other  organist 
began  to  &lter  and  stumble.  After  locdng 
his  place  entirely  he  rose,  confessed  him- 
self conquered,  and  begged  the  unknovm 
master  to  play  alone  ;  and  as  the  flood  of 
harmony  swelled  higher  and  higher,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Ah,  you  are  surely  Bach !  " 
In  preparing  his  church  music,  it  was 
Bach's  custom  to  shut  himself  up  before 
writing  at  all,  and  carefully  to  study  the 
collect,  epistle,  gospel,  and  special 
lessons  for  the  day,  it  being  a  principle 
with  him  that  the  music  should  interpret 
the  idea  it  was  intended  to  convey  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  his  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  that  music  cannot  ex- 
press. His  handling  of  certain  instru- 
ments is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  to  in 
advance  of  his  time.  For  example,  there 
is  a  certain  well-known  cantata  for  an  alto 
voice,  called  ''Strike,  thou  long  wished- 
for  hour !  "  in  which  the  voice  is  accom- 
panied only  by  the  campanella  stop  of 
the  organ,  and  by  two  bells  of  the  chime. 
The  orchestra,  as  used  by  Bach,  has  little 
in  common  with  the  present  signification 
of  the  term.  It  was  not,  says  Forkel,  *'  the 
general  harmonic  groundwork  of  the 
composition,  but  rather  a  mass  of  sound 
or  harmony,  which  corresponded  with  the 
air  in  a  marvellous  manner."  His  accom- 
paniments are  often  very  singular.  There 
is  scarcely  another  master  who,  at  that 
time,  would  have  dared  to  accompany  a 
soprano  aria  only  with  three  hautboys,  a 
violoncello,  and  a  bassoon,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  cantata,  **  Oh,  thou  false  world,  I 
will  not  trust  thee."  There  is  much  in 
his  compositions  which  brings  the  sym- 
phony— then  non-existent— to  mind;  in- 
deed, several  symphonies,  under  the  name 
of  accompaniments,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  works.  He  bound  himself,  however, 
to  no  form,  but  kept  ever  in  view  the 
leading  idea  of  the  church  service  or  fes- 
tival for  which  he  was  composing.  His 
arias,  grand  and  beautiful  as  they  are, 
are  of  almost  appalling  difficulty ;  as 
when  he  wrote  he  thought  simply  of  the 
music,  not  of  the  voice  of  the  singer,  so 
that  most  of  his  airs  are  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  any  but  extraordinary  and  very 
well  trained  Yoioes.  ^^The  aooompani- 
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ments,  of  which  Meodelssoho  traly  sa]^ 
*'  that  we  hear  in  them  a  whole  orches- 
tra," are  equally  difficalt.  The  fact  that 
Bach  had  no  mercy  on  the  yoioe  of  the 
singer  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  bis 
arias  are  beautiful  beyond  measure.  As 
Forkel  says,  '*It  is  not  their  peculiar 
quality,  bat  rather  a  result  of  that  qual- 
ity, that  they  never  grow  old,  but  remain 
always  young  and  fresh,  like  Nature, 
from  which  they  spring." 

In  the  year  1729  he  finished  the  Passion 
music,  into  which  he  poured  in  one  rich 
libation  all  the  splendor  of  his  genius  and 
ail  the  garnered  study  of  his  toilsome  life. 
This  theme,  at  once  the  grandest  and  the 
most  pathetic  to  wbich  genius  can  address 
itself,  he  bandied  with  consummate  abil- 
ity, and  with  a  reyerenoe  at  once  so  deep 
and  impa&sioned,  that  it  has  invested  this 
mosic  with  a  strange  and  awful  nuyesty. 
Qrand  and  miyestic  as  the  arias  of  the 
Passion  music  are,  they  *'yet  cling  and 
mould"  themselves  so  absolutely  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  story,  that  it  is 
rather  of  the  mighty  mystery  which  they 
interpret  than  of  the  compositions  them- 
selven,  that  we  are  led  to  think.  Unhap- 
pily, out  of  the  five  Passions  which  Bach 
is  known  to  have  composed,  two  only 
have  been  preserved,  the  Johannes  and 
the  Matteos.  Of  these  the  Matteus  is  per- 
haps the  more  beautiful,  and  Mizler, 
Baches  best  critic,  has  left  in  a  brief  but 
pregnant  sentence  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  it,  where  be  declares  it  to  be  *'  a 
transparent  veil,  through  which  a  divine 
bat  suffering  countenance  is  seen."  The 
Matteus  Passion  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
in  the  year  1739,  in  the  St.  Thomas  church 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  immediately  ranked 
as  Bach*s  finest  composition  by  the  best 
musical  critics  of  the  day.  It  seems  as  if 
a  work  at  once  so  grand  and  so  complete 
as  this  might  have  been  the  culminating 
and  exhausting  point  in  his  career ;  bat 
there  are  many  others,  bom  of  that  glori- 
ous prime,  wbich  bear,  in  the  freshness  of 
their  conception  and  the  vigor  of  their 
ezeoation«  marks  of  the  same  exhaustless 
and  marvellous  fecundity.  In  fact  the 
ten  years  which  followed  the  production 
of  the  Passion  music  (years  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  record  of  Bach's  pri- 
vate life)  are  sufficiently  marked  by  the 
glorioos  array  of  the  compositions  of  that 
time.  The  first  of  these  wbich  followed 
the  Pa.<Bion  music  was  a  trauer  cantata 


in  memory  of  Duke  Ludwig  of  Gotha, 
one  of  the  earliest,  dearest,  and  most  ap- 
preciative of  Bach's  friends.  At  intervals 
after  this  appeared  his  Latin  masses,  ten 
in  all,  and  remarkably  beautiful  composi- 
tions, though  strongly  resembling  some  of 
his  church  cantatas-HBp  strongly  indeed 
that  it  has  been  a  question  with  many 
musical  critics  whether  they  are  adapted 
from  the  cantatas  or  the  cantatas  from 
them.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
are  the  well-knovni  soprano  arias  '*  Qa» 
tollis  "  and  the  ''  Agnus  Dei,"  arranged 
by  Gounod.  Daring  this  same  period 
Bach  also  interested  himself  greatly  in 
the  improvement  of  various  instruments, 
and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  two,  the 
lauten  olavicymbal.  a  sort  of  harpsichord, 
of  which  he  gave  the  idea  to  SU))ermann 
in  1740,  and  the  viola  pomposa.  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  playing  in  part,  and 
generally  chose  the  bass  viol,  that  he 
might  feel  himself,  as  he  said,  '*  in  the 
heart  of  the  music."  It  was  a  favorite 
recreation  of  his,  too,  to  accompany  one 
of  his  younger  sons  to  the  different 
churches  in  or  near  Leipsic,  to  listen  to 
the  music,  when  he  would  always  predict 
the  way  in  which  the  organist  would  or 
should  handle  hi^  theme,  and  if  disap- 
pointed would  say  he  should  have  done 
thus  and  thus,  giving  his  reason  for  this 
opinion. 

All  his  sons  seem  to  have  inherited  in 
kind;  though  not  in  degree,  his  own  great 
genius,  and  as  they  grew  up  took  the  po- 
sition of  organists  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Of  these  sons,  the  eldest,  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann,  vras  probably  the  most  gifled.  On 
him  Bach  placed  his  highest  hopes,  and 
through  bim  received  his  deepest  wounds; 
for  in  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  brilliant 
as  was  his  first  youthful  promise,  be- 
came evident  the  signs  of  the  decay 
which  was  destined  to  sweep  away  the 
race  of  Bach  from  the  earth.  Unques- 
tionably one  of  the  strongest  operat- 
ing causes  of  their  intelligence  and  dis- 
tinction as  a  family  was  to  be  found  in 
their  purity,  temperance,  and  abstinence. 
From  this  decent  and  manly  self-re- 
straint Wilhelm  Friedemann  was  the  first 
to  fall.  He  became  a  drunkard,  and  the 
lights  of  his  career  were  one  by  one  ex- 
tinguished by  the  advancing  tide  of  reck- 
less self-indulgende.  He  died  miserably, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  after  be  bad 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  ji^enius  to  make^Tp 
its  untimely  extinction  doubly  painfuU^ 
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Bach  WIS  ipftred  the  piun  of  wihi wring 
thin,  tboQgh  1m  lifad,  m  w«  baTe  Mid,  to 
be  deeply  difltppoioted  in  bim.  His  otber 
lODB,  bowerer,  in  a  maMare  eompeoflated 
bim  fur  tbis  diaappointment.  Tbey  were 
— «11  of  tbem  wbo  iifed  to  attain  mataritj 
— maeiciana  of  considerablf  dietinctioo, 
ami  dutiful  and  afleotioDate  aooe.  Oari 
Pbilipp  Smanael  wis  a  &?orite  eon,  and 
one  of  bis  father's  most  tboogbtftil  and 
appreciatife  admirers.  He  entered  tbe 
serrioe  of  Frederick  tbe  Great  in  1740, 
and  WIS  always  treated  witb  tbe  special 
consideration  and  distinction  wbicb  a 
good  mosician  was  apt  to  reoeiTo  Arom 
timt  eccentric  and  mosic-ioTing  mon- 
arob. 

One  of  Bae)i's  cbief  annoyances  at  Leip- 
sic  aruflc  from  tbe  exacting  and  annoying 
disposition  of  tbe  directors  of  tbe  St. 
Tbomns  school.  Tbe  multiplicity  isi  bis 
oocapations  bad  obliged  bim  to  profide  a 
substitute  for  tbe  elementary  teaching  of 
tbe  school— tesobing,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, wbicb  was  compulsory  upon  tbe 
master  as  learning  was  upon  tbe  scholar, 
whether  be  were  "able  to  form  two 
notes  in  his  throat,  or  bad  ear  enough  to 
judge  whether  they  were  out  of  tune  or 
not,"  as  Bach  phrased  it,  who  greatly 
dtsapproved  of  tbe  waste  of  time  wbicb 
resulted  from  this  indiscriminate  teach- 
ing. Tbe  delegation  of  tbia  portion  of 
his  dutiea  upon  another,  bowerer,  coup- 
led with  aome  alight  relaxation  in  bis 
other  dutiea,  drew  down  upon  him  a  se- 
vere reprimand  from  tbe  achool  directors, 
the  imperious  tone  of  which  is  Tery  amus- 
ing, from  tbe  naive  ignorance  it  abows  of 
tbe  fast  geniua  of  tbe  oiSMKier.  Anotlier 
curioua  proof  of  tbe  deep  truth  that  ''  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  aave  in  his 
own  country  and  bia  own  house,"  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  though  Bach  bad 
lired  in  Leipeic  twenty-eiz  years,  he  waa 
not  made  a  member  of  the  muaical  aociety 
there  until  the  month  of  June,  1747, 
when  be  was  aixty-two  years  old,  and 
that  he  was  then  required  to  give  in  a 
ProbestUck,  as  did  other  and  leas  dis- 
tinguished members.  He  gave  them  a 
very  beautiful  choral  (a  form  of  music 
which  he  puabed  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  no  further  derelopment  of  it  to  be 
hoped  for) ,  and  later  a  canon  in  six  parts. 
To  this  society  we  owe  an  original  por- 
trait in  oil  of  the  great  master,  the  only 


one  in  exiatence,  and  which  ia  now  in  tfaa 
poaaeaaion  of  tbe  St  Thomas  school  ia 
Leipaic. 

In  tbia  aame  year  Bach  made  hie  hat 
journey,  which  waa  to  Berlin,  in  tbe 
company  of  Wilbelm  Friedemann.  Tbia 
joorney  waa  undertaken  by  him  with 
some  reluctance,  and  at  tbe  apecial  com- 
mand  of  Frederick  tbe  Great,  who,  after 
repeatedly  exprcasing  to  Carl  Pbilipp 
IBmanud  tbe  pleasure  it  would  afford  bim 
to  see  bia  &tber  and  hear  him  play,  final- 
ly expreaaed  that  deaire  in  audi  a  manner 
aa  to  leave  Bach  no  altematiTc  but  that 
of  obedience.  It  ao  ha|^>ened  that  on  the 
evening  be  arrived  in  Berlin  Frederick, 
aa  waa  bia  custom,  waa  beginning  tbe 
usual  evening  concert.  He  had  just  placed 
bis  music  upon  tbe  stand,  and  waa  about 
to  raise  bia  flute  to  bis  lipe,  when  a  mes- 
sage was  banded  to  bim,  which  caused  him 
to  Uiy  both  flute  and  mnaic  aaide,  and  to 
turn  to  the  audience  with  tbe  joyona  ex- 
clamation, *'  Gentlemen,  tbe  old  Bach  has 
arrived !  "  A  messenger  was  despatched 
in  baste  to  Bach's  lodgings,  command- 
ing him  to  come  to  the  peiaoe  with- 
out tbe  delay  of  an  instant;  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  ushered  into  the  royal 
preaence  duaty  and  travel-worn,  and  with 
numeroua  bovra  and  apologiea  for  the 
rough  attire  which  he  bad  not  had  time 
to  change.  Frederick  received  him  with 
the  utmoat  courtesy  and  cordiality,  and 
silenced  by*a  stem  glance  of  diapleaaura 
tbe  oourtiera  who  were  indulging  in  aome 
ill-timed  and  ill-judged  remarka  upon  the 
quaint  appearance  of  the  old  master  and 
tbe  sincere  aimplicity  of  his  apologies. 
Frederick  then  proposed  to  show  Bach 
the  palace,  and  conducted  him  frt>m  room 
to  room,  himself  opening  tbe  pianos,  and 
requesting  bim  to  try  tbem.  After  play- 
ing for  some  time  Bach  begged  his  migea- 
ty  to  give  him  a  theme,  which  he  eUUw- 
rated  ao  much  to  Frederick's  delight  that 
be  stood  for  two  boors  behind  Bach's 
chair  listening  and  applauding,  and  fre- 
quently exclaiming,  *'Only  one  Bach! 
only  one !  only  one ! " 

This  visit  pleased  Bach  extremely,  and 
on  his  return  home  he  ¥rrote  out  tbe  fugue 
which  he  had  composed  from  the  theme 
given  by  Frederick,  and  published  it  vrith 
a  dedication  to  bim. 

Another  gleam  of  sunshine  followed 
this  visit  some  months  later,  in  tbe  mar- 
riage of  bis  fiivorite  daughter,  his  "  little 
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Liescben,"  to  his  beloTed  papil,  Altniok- 
ol.  He  refers  to  this  marriage  in  one  of 
the  few  lettiars  which  hate  been  presenred, 
in  a  tone  of  simple  and  heartfelt  delight. 
And  so  began  the  year  1748,  which  was 
destined  to  end  in  gloom  and  shadow. 
Siirly  in  this  year  died  Dafid  Bach,  an 
imbecile,  who  showed  intelligence  on  one 
point  only,  his  love  of  music,  bnt  for 
whom,  from  his  Tery  helplessness,  his 
father  had  always  felt  a  pecaliar  tender- 
ness; and  not  many  months  after  this 
Baoh*seyeBightbegantofeil.  It  is  painful 
to  think  of  the  sad  straggle  of  those  days ; 
—the  way  in  which  he  bore  np  and  on,  and 
iaS^red  antil  literally  blind ;  the  tortur- 
ing operations  to  which  hesobmitted  with 
a  qalet  heroism  all  his  own,  and  which 
resulted  disastrously ;  and  the  slow,  relent- 
less progress  of  the  disease,  until  total 
darkness  closed  him  in.  Nerer  wont  to 
complain,  he  did  not  do  so  now,  bnt  ad- 
drened  himself  to  endurance  with  the 
Btead&st  resolution  with  which  he  ever  ad- 
dressed himself  to  every  duty.  How  great 
a  trial  acute,  wearing  pain,  and  the  slow 
decay  consequent  upon  it,  must  have  been 
to  one  accustomed  to  perfect  health,  may 
readily  be  imagined ;  and  the  trial  of  help- 
lessness and  enforced  idleness,  when  the 
brain  was  still  teeming  with  ideas,  was 
probably  greater  still ;  but  it  was  endured 
in  silence  and  without  complaint.  Of 
those  days— when  the  eyes  were  darkened 
and  (he  body  weary,  and,  through  the  dim 
mists  and  shadows  of  mortal  life,  the  two 
dread  certainties  of  old  age  and  death 
alone  loomed  distinct  and  terrible — he  has 
left  OS  a  distinct  picture  in  the  beautiful 
four-part  choral,  "  When  we  in  deepest 
need,"  dictated  to  his  beloved  Altnickol 
some  six  months  before  his  death.  Dark 
as  those  days  were,  they  were  yet  not  ut- 
terly desolate.  The  feith  for  which  he 
bad  resigned  so  much  in  his  early  youth, 
to  which  be  had  adhered  so  steadfastly  in 
the  rush  and  stress  of  lifers  temptations, 
did  not  desert  him  now,  and  occasionally 
swells  triumphant  over  the  deep  and 
painful  longing  which  is  the  spiritual 
theme  of  this  beautiful  oompositbn.  The 
lovely  motet, 

Oonie,  Jeeos,  oomet    My  heart  is  weary, 
lifb't  bitter  road  to  me  It  dreary, 

is  also  attributed,  but  not  with  absolute 
certainty,  to  this  time. 

Five  days  before  his  death,  one  of  the 
skfange  fluctuations  so  ohaiacteristio  <^  a 


mcNTtal  disease  took  place.  The  acute 
pain  in  his  head  abated ;  he  was  able  to 
endure  and  even  to  discern  a  little  light 
in  his  darkened  chamber— sat  up,  and 
apoke  cheerfully  of  a  snl^ect  to  which  he 
had  rarely  alluded,  the  possible  recovery 
of  his  eyesight.  It  was  the  last  flicker- 
ing of  llfe*8  torch.  At  sunset  violent 
fever,  with  still  more  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  ensued,  and  within  twenty-fbnr 
honrs  all  hope  was  over.  On  the  evening 
of  the  98th  of  July,  1760,  he  vras  pro- 
nounced dymg,  and  as  many  of  his  sur- 
viving children,  twelve  in  all,  as  could  be 
summoned,  gathered  round  his  bed,  as 
many  a  time  they  had  gathered  at  that 
same  hour  round  the  organ  in  his  musio- 
room,  while  he  led  the  evening  hymn. 
The  fest  gathering  sbadovrs  of  the  som- 
mer  night,  the  anxious  aching  hearts 
gathered  round  the  bed,  were  idike  un< 
known  and  unheeded  by  him  who  lay 
there,  his  head  pillowed  on  his  wife's  arm, 
and  his  youngest  child,  the  baby  Susanna, 
nestled  at  his  side.  His  restless  mean- 
ings ceased  an  hour  before  his  death,  and 
he  lay  apparently  in  a  calm  and  sweet 
sleep,  his  fece  taking  on  the  while  the  se- 
rene and  mijestic  repose  of  death,  until 
the  end  came,  suddenly  and  silently. 
At  fifteen  minutes  past  nine  all  was  over. 
Two  days  later  he  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Johann— in  what  pre- 
cise spot  is  unknown,  but  to  lovers  of 
music  all  Leipeic  will  be  dearer,  because 
somewhere  it  holds  the  dust  that  more 
than  a  century  ago  was  his  house  of  clay. 
No  mention  of  his  death  is  to  be  found 
in  the  papers  of  the  time,  and  only  a 
brief,  bare  line  in  the  burial  record  sets 
fiArth  simply  that  **  on  the  30th  of  July 
a  man,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  was  buried 
with  the  hearse." 

So  calmly,  so  noiselessly,  closed  ths 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world  over  one 
destined  to  immortality,  whose  works 
were  to  be  more  and  more  one  of  this 
world's  highest  joys  as  the  yean  rolled 
on;  since  as  truly  as  it  may  be  said 
that  to  know  Bach's  compositions  thor- 
oughly is  of  itself  a  liberal  education  in 
music,  so  to  love  them  merely  is  to  pos- 
sess a  deep  source  of  oonm>lation  and  of 
joy.  For,  even  as  Beethoven's  music  is 
like  the  deep  sea,  in  that  there  breathes 
thipagh  it  the  burden  of  all  the  sighs  of 
a  soiTering  and  longing  humanity,  so  may 
Bach's  be  likened  to  ihd  strong  mountai|i|^ 
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io  the  lolemD  joy  which  is  its  predom- 
iDSDt  Bpiritasl  <^uality.  A  certain  rooDd 
and  full  oumpleteDen  it  has  too.  which 
resulted  in  part  doubtless  from  the  full, 
unrepressed  life  he  led,  which  was  com- 
plete in  all  things -in  Iutc,  in  joys,  in 
sorrows— even  to  its  qaiet  ending,  full 
of  years  and  honors,  with  wile  and  chil- 
dren round  his  bed. 

It  is  ead  to  know  that  sharp  trials 
awaited  tbe  wife  and  younger  ohildrta 
who  gathered  aboat  fiach's  graTe  on  that 
July  CTening,  now  more  than  a  century 
ago^  when  he  was  pat  out  of  sight  fore?er. 
Mot  alone  the  desolation  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  was  theirs,  bat  grinding 
and  crad  poferty,  under  the  severe  stress 
of  which  they  were  compelled  to  part 
even  with  the  copperplates  on  which  his 
fugues  were  engrayed  for  the  sam  osually 
paid  for  old  metal,  and  with  many  falaable 
manaseripts  for  inconsiderable  amounts. 
Total  extinction,  too,  awaited  the  race 
and  name  of  Bach.  Twel?e  only  of  his 
twenty-one  children  sur? ifed  him,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  children 
and  grandchildren  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  their  gra?es.  This  exception 
was  his  youngest  child,  Regina  Susannn, 
who  was  scTen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  who  never  married.  Slie 
was  living  then,  tlie  last  of  her  race- 


brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
all  gone  to  their  kmg  home;  but  her 
lonely  and  desolate  old  age  was  cheered 
and  soothed  by  the  tender  and  liberal 
care  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  who 
'*  held  it  a  privilege  *'  to  minister  to  her 
wants  and  relieve  her  sufierings.  She 
is  last  mentioned  in  Leq^ic  May  80, 
1801. 

And  80  the  tale  of  Sebastisn  Bach's 
life  is  told.  It  is  a  simple  tale,  bare  of 
evente  and  ovations,  few  few  doistered 
monks  ever  led  a  quieter,  more  retired 
life  than  he,  but  one  for  which  it  be- 
hooves us  nevertheless  to  give  God  tbanki*. 
Not  for  his  glorious  genius  only,  but  be- 
cause be  set  that  golden  spple  in  the 
silver  picture  of  a  pure  and  noble  life. 
That  life,  unstained  by  crime,  unvreaken- 
ed  by  indulgence,  unclouded  by  passiuD 
or  base  ambition  or  baser  lust,  is  of  it- 
self a  strain  most  sweetly  played  in  tune— 
a  strain  as  sireet,  ss  full,  as  feultless,  as 
the  sublime  hsrmonies  with  which  it  is 
forever  blent  Like  them ,  nay,  even  more 
perhaps  than  they,  it  will  retain  its  divine 
charm.  Time  cannot  dull  it ;  it  will  never 
grow  antiquated,  nor  out  of  tune  to  bo- 
man  ears,  nor  ever  cease  to  sound  a 
strain  of  feith,  of  hope,  of  love  unfeigned, 
to  generations  yet  unborn. 

M.  L.  Tbompsoh. 
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IN  tbe  deep  hollow  \>f  this  sheltered  dell, 
I  hear  the  rude  winds  chant  their  giant  staves 
Far,  &r  beyond  me,  where  in  darkening  waves 
The  airy  seas  of  cloud-land  sink  or  swell. 

No  feint  breeie  stirs  the  wild  flower's  soundless  bell. 
Here  in  the  quiet  vale,  whose  rivulet  laves 
Banks  silent  almost  as  those  desert  graves, 
Whereof  the  worn  Zaharan  vranderers  tell. 

Oh,  thus  horn  out  still  depths  of  tranquil  doom, 
My  soul  beyond  her  vievrs  life's  turmoil  vast. 
Hearkening  the  windy  roar  snd  rsge  of  men. 

Vain  to  her  eyes  as  shades  fVom  cloud-land  cast, 
And  to  her  ears  like  far-off  winds  that  boom. 
Heard,  but  scarce  heard,  in  this  Arcadian  glen ! 
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I  WAS  io  Paris  in  1858,  a  little  after 
Orsini*8  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor ;  that  is  to  say,  if  President  Mao- 
Mabon  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
there  was  onoe  an  fimperor  in  France. 
There  was  then  at  any  rate,  and  a  court 
and  plenty  of  dress  and  gayety,  and  op- 
portonity  for  a  man  with  money  in  lids 
parse  to  spend  it  in  whatever  especial 
Tani^  most  appealed  to  his  taste.  I, 
being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the 
aforendd  oomoomitant  of  happiness  to  a 
degree  rather  remarkable  for  a  poor  dip* 
lomat,  resolved  to  take  holiday  npon  a 
liberal  scale,  and,  securing  apartments  at 

the Hotel,  proceeded  to  f^temat- 

ieally  get  my  money's  worth  oat  of  the 
gayest  and  most  tempting  capital  of  thcf 
world.  This  sort  of  thmg  does  not,  how- 
ever, last  a  great  while ;  and  already  the 
parse  was  becoming  a  little  low,  and  the 
amusements  a  little  stale,  when  one  day, 
fia  I  was  passing  down  the  staircase  for  a 
saonter  upon  the  boulevard,  I  met  mine 
host,  jolliest  and  civillest  of  Bonifaces, 
between  whom  and  myself  there  had  for 
several  years  existed  the  best  possible 
anderstanding,  albeit  it  was  not  always 
that  I  could  afford  to  spend  my  Parisian 
holidays  with  him.  I  was  passing  him 
with  a  gay  good-morning  upon  this  occa- 
sion, when,  noting  his  clouded  brow  and 
perplexed  aspect,  I  added : 

"  But,  my  friend,  has  somebody  walked 
away  forgetting  to  settle  his  little  account, 
or  did  not  the  ortolans  arrive  in  good 
condition  ?    You  look  troubled . ' ' 

«<  Monsieur  is  very  good,"  began  Boni- 
fitce  mechanically,  and  then  his  face 
lighted  like  a  stormy  sea  when  the  sun 
aaddenly  appears,  and  clasping  his  hands, 
he  eried: 

"  God  be  thanked!  liouiear  speaks 
Bossian,  does  he  not?." 

<*  A  little,  my  host-and  why?  " 

*'  Heavens !  what  a  relief,  what  a  load 
taken  off  my  soal !  Monsieur  is  my  good 
angel!" 

"  No  doubt  of  that ;  but  how  have  yon 

jost  discovered  it,  my  friend?  "  asked  I, 

infinitely  amused.    For  reply  the  apcited 

little  Frenchman  laid  a  hand  apon  my 
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arm,  and  mysteriously  led  me  dovm  the 
stairs  he  had  just  ascended,  and  along  a 
corridor  until  we  stood  outside  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  a  suite  of  apartments  reserved 
for  royal,  or  at  the  least  princely  guests, 
and,  according  to  report,  fitted  in  a  style 
of  magnificence  to  which  all  crowned 
heads  are  not  accustomed  in  their  own 
domains. 

'* Listen!"  whispered  mine  host  with 
a  tragic  gesture  of  the  hands.  I  listened , 
and  through  the  closed  doors  plainly  dis- 
tinguished a  deep  and  powerful  voice,  ex- 
pressive of  great  annoyance,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  emotion  in  some  of  the  most 
forcible  Russian  I  have  ever  had  the  luck 
to  listen  to. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  whispered  I,  after  a  few 
moments'  attention;  but  Boni&ce  only 
shook  his  head  and  repeated,  *'  Listen  !  " 
while  at  the  same  instant  the  crash  of 
some  brittle  article  upon  the  inlaid  floor 
announced  that  the  indignant  one  was 
adding  the  emphasis  of  deeds  to  words. 

"  Unhappy  that  I  am !  "  lamented  the 
landlord,  but  always  in  a  whisper.  *'  He 
will  destroy  everything  I  possess,  he  will 

murder  my  people "    At  this  instant 

the  door  of  the  apartment  was  torn  open, 
and  the  figure  of  Antoine,  the  head  waiter, 
flew  threw  the  opening,  evidently  strongly 
impelled  by  some  unseen  power,  while  the 
angry  voice  roared  in  Russian: 

'*  Go,  go  seek  your  master  and  fetch 
him  here,  that  I  may  devour  him  without 
salt,  wretched  slave  and  son  of  a  slave 
that  you  are ! "  The  slamming  of  the 
door  cut  short  the  string  of  oaths  more 
grotesque  than  profane  which  followed, 
and  the  landlord  and  I  retreated  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible,  followed  by  Antoine,  who, 
ruefully  holding  his  hand  to  the  small  of 
his  back  as  if  to  retain  a  dislocated  spine 
in  position,  muttered : 

'*0h,  the  devil  of  a  man!  Heaven 
send  no  more  princes  hither,  especially 
Russian  ones." 

*'  And  now  expound  the  riddle,  my 
friend,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  were  assisting  at  a 
Christmas  pantomime,"  demanded  I,  as 
sooa  as  we  were  safe  in  my  host's  private 
apartment,  and  I  had  recovered  from  my 
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fit  of  laughter,  while  the  most  wofal  of 
mniles  was  the  only  approach  to  merri- 
ment to  he  extorted  from  poor  Bonifooe. 

<*  It  is  for  yoa  to  ezpoond  the  riddle  to 
me,  monsieur ;  for  if  yoo  are  bewildered, 
I  am  delirioos,  oraied,  mad !  "  replied 
he,  glaring  aboat  him  most  efibctifely. 
"  All  thati  know  is  this :  last  nightafter 
monriear  was  gone  oat,  a  telegram  «r- 
ri?ed— hold,  here  it  is,  for  I  preserre  all 
proo6  in  snoh  an  alfikir  as  this.'*  And 
frotn  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  eseritoire  the 
onhappy  Boni&oe  drew  a  telegraphic 
form  filled  as  follows : 

Prepare  the  beet  apartments  in  yonr  hooee 
Ibr  the  Piinoe  and  Prinoeee  Kftrakonlwn  and 


'*  Karakouban,"  repeated  I,  retaming 
the  telegram.  ''  Yes,  that  is  Russian— 
the  name  of  a  ri?er,  I  think.'' 

**  Probably  this  deril  of  a  prince  owns 
the  rifer  and  the  country  it  runs  through ," 
replied  BonifiMC  in  an  accent  of  despairing 
adiniration.  **  At  any  rate,  here  was  the 
telegram,  and  we  at  once  opened  and 
aired  the  royal  apartments,  made  fires, 
prepared  the  beds,  and  cooked  a  magnifi- 
eent  sapper.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  arrifed— two  carriages,  a 
Wftgon  of  luggage,  the  Prince,  the  Prin- 
cess, a  ladies'  maid,  a  valet,  a  coachman, 
two  little  dogs,  a  parrot,  and  a  monkey. 
The  Udies*  maid  and  Talet  were  Russian, 
and  spoke  no  French  ;  the  coachman  was 
French,  and  spoke  no  Russian:  besides,  he 
had  only  been  in  the  Prince's  employ  four 
days  and  knew  nothing ;  the  dogs  and  the 
monkey  spoke  neither  French  nor  Rus- 
sian, and  the  parrot  only  swore  in  Chi- 
nese. As  for  the  Prince  and  Princess,  they 
only  talked  to  each  other,  and  I  did  not 
presume  to  listen  to  their  conTersation. 
I  myself,  fi)lIowed  by  Antoine  and  two 
other  servants,  met  the  party  at  the  door, 
and  escorted  them  to  their  rooms;  they 
took  no  notice  of  me,  which  convinced 
me  of  their  elevated  rank,  and  I  retired, 
learing  Antoine  in  the  anteroom  to  dis- 
cover if  anything  more  was  required.  In 
a  short  time  he  appeared  in  this  room  pale 
and  trembling ;  the  Prince  vras  dissatis- 
fied, the  Prince  vras  furious;  and  as  for 
the  Princess,  she  was  nearly  in  hysterics. 

•* « AU  this  for  what,  for  what ! '  I  reit- 
erated ;  but  Antoine  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  head  and  could  do  nothing  bnt  cry, 
*  Ma  foi,  how  should  I  know,  my  master  7 
I  do  not  talk  Russian,  I  do  not  know  the 
vrays  of  princes  who  speak  no  French ! ' 


**  I  hastened  to  the  Prince's  apartments. 
He  vras  seated  at  table,  and  as  his  valet 
brought  him  dish  after  dish,  he  would  ex- 
amine it  with  the  point  of  his  fork,  taste 
a  morsel  perhaps,  and  send  it  away  as  if 
it  were  a  ragout  of  street*  dogs,  or  a  fri- 
candeau  of  rats,  instead  of  the  best  and 
most  delicate  meats  tha«  the  market  af- 
fords. I  stood  at  the  door  for  an  instant 
vratching  this  comedy,  and  then  approach- 
ed the  table,  demanding  with  humble  re- 
spect, through  which  I  allowed  the  mer- 
est suspicion  of  injured  feeling  to  peep, 
if  the  Prince  would  deign  to  suggest  any 
addition  or  alteration  in  the  bill  of  &re, 
offering  to  procure  whatever  was  to  be 
had  in  Paris— that  is  to  say,  in  the  civil- 
ised world. 

**  The  Prince,  the  Princess,  and  the  valet 
listened  attentively  to  all  that  I  said,  and 
at  the  end  his  highness  addressed  her 
highness  in  Russian  in  a  few  words,  and 
both  of  them  bunt  into  loud  laughter, 
while  the  valet  rushed  into  the  next  room 
and  guffiiwed  enough  to  break  the  vrin- 
dows.  As  soon  as  he  could  command  him- 
self he  returned,  and  in  the  vilest  possi- 
ble French  exclaimed :  *  The  Prince  and 
Princess  do  not  understand  French,  and 
neither  do  I.  or  Anna;  so  don*t  talk  to  us 
any  more.'  At  least  that  is  what  I  suppose 
he  meant  to  say,  for  I  could  not  be  sure ; 
and  as  for  ihe  remainder,  which  was  I  sap- 
pose  a  complaint  of  the  service,  or  the  ta- 
ble, or  the  apartment,  I  could  not  make 
out  enough  words  to  gather  the  meaning, 
except  that  something  was  very  much 
amiss.  The  interview  terminated  abrupt- 
ly by  the  Prince's  taking  a  gla^s  of 
Ghabiis;  and  you  know  what  my  Cha- 
blis  is,  monsieur?" 

"  Yes,  a  very  honest  vHne,  and  very 
dear,  landlord."  My  host  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  expanded  his  palms  with  a 
Frenchman's  inimitable  gesture  of  expos- 
tulation. 

**What  vfould  you  have,  monsiear! 
Are  not  good  things  always  expensive? 
Bat  monseigneur  le  Prince  did  not  wait  to 
ask  the  price,  but  having  tasted  the  wine 
made  a  wry  hoe,  spat  it  out,  and  threw 
the  rest  of  the  glass  in  my  fiMe— yes,  mon- 
sieur, in  my  fiice,  and  I  assure  you  the  in- 
sult will  figure  to  some  purpose  in  the 
bUl." 

*'  Of  course,  but  under  what  head,  my 
host?" 

*'  Monsieur  is  too  discreet  to  inqnfre 
into  such  details ;  but  it  is  not  upon  such 
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matton  ihak  I  am  afmid,  for  this  mon- 
aeigneor  throws  his  money  aboat  with 
open  hands;  he  bestowed  a  handfai  of  sil- 
Ter  apoa  Antoine,  and  finished  by  kicking 
it  into  his  pooket  He  will  not  ol^t  to 
the  bill  if  we  can  bat  disooTer  what  he 
wishes,  and  what  displeases  him;  and 
now,  monsieur,  it  is  apon  yon  that  all  my 
hopes  are  fised." 

"Upon  me,  my  host?*' 

"  YoQ,  monsieor,  for  yon  speak  Rus- 
sian as  well  as  erery  other  known  tongue, 
and  yon  will  take  pi^  apon  me,  and  Tisit 
this  deyil  of  a  pnnoe,  and  disooTer  how  I 
am  to  satisfy  him — ^will  yoa  not,  mon- 
aioar?" 

«'  Bat  if  he  bestows  a  dooehe  of  Ghablis 
nponme?*' 

"Moosieor  is  a  gentleman,  and  the 
Prince  will  treat  him  as  such ;  it  is  Teiy 
different  from  a  poor  fellow  like  me—" 

**  Who  can,  howerer,  a?enge  himself 
in  tho  bill,'*  suggested  I.  Boni&ce  smiled 
astutely,  and  resumed : 

*'  Monsieur  will  not  refuse  me  this 
&Tor?" 

<'  Why  should  17  In  fiMt  I  should 
like  to  see  this  Russian  bear,  and  if  he 
shows  his  teeth  and  daws,  I  will  fly  the 
American  eagle  in  his  &ce.    Let  us  go." 

'*Ah«  these  Americans,  these  Ameri- 
cans ! "  murmured  Bonifoce  in  a  tone  of 
respectful  admiration,  which  capped  his 
adroit  flatteries.  I  laughed  outright, 
glanced  in  the  mirror  as  we  passed  out  of 
tho  room,  for  I  was  not  yet  thirty,  and 
gayly  followed  my  host  along  the  corri- 
dor to  the  great  door,  at  which  he  timidly 
knocked.  It  was  opened  by  the  Russian 
Talet,  whom  I  addnssed  in  his  own  Ian* 
goage. 

*'  Inquire  if  yoor  master  will  recei?e  an 
American  gentleman  who  speaks  a  little 
Russian,"  and  I*  gave  him  my  card,  with 
which  he  diaappesred  into  the  salon.  In  a 
moment  he  returned  with  the  report : 

**  Monseigneur  the  Prince  wiU  be  hap- 
py to  receife  his  excellency." 

"  Heayen  be  praised !  "  murmured  Bon- 
ifikce,  and  treading  as  if  upon  the  dry 
bones  around  a  tiger's  den  he  followed  me 
into  the  salon.  The  Prince,  a  fine-lookin  g 
man,  tall,  stately, and  commanding,  stood 
near  the  fireplace,  and  as  I  entered  turn- 
ed and  looked  at  me  with  haughty  scru- 
tiny. Bowing  profoundly  I  ad?anced ,  say- 
ing in  my  choicest  Russian  : 

**  Excuse  this  intrusion,  monseigneur, 
hat " 


The  Prince's  Ams  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  of  relief  and  cordiality,  and  coming 
hastily  toward  me  he  held  out  both  hands 
crying: 

'*  No  apologies,  no  apologies,  monsieur, 
I  beg !  The  sound  of  my  own  language  Is 
the  first  thing  I  haye  liked  in  France, 
and  that  is  delightful  enough  to  OTer> 
balance  all  the  rest.  Monsieur,  you  are 
my  friend  from  this  moment."  And  still 
holding  n^  hand,  he  led  me  toward  an 
arm-chair  from  whose  depths  flowed  some 
elegant  silk  and  Tclvet  draperies,  although 
its  back  was  toward  us. 

<«  l^menilda,  my  lore,  welcome  this  gen- 
tleman, for  he  can  speak  in  our  own  tongue, 
and  we  are  no  longer  helpless  among 
these  pover^-stricken  barbarians." 

So  said  the  Prince,  and  at  the  word  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  women  I  hayie 
ever  seen  arose  to  her  stately  height,  and 
ga?e  me  her  gloved  hand,  saying  sweetly : 

**  Monsieur  is  very  welcome." 

More  polite  speeches  followed  upon 
both  sides,  and  I  was  quite  forgetting  my 
errand  among  the  princes,  when  a  discreet 
"  Hem !  "  from  Boniface  recalled  the  fact 
of  his  existence  to  my  mind,  and  I  hasten- 
ed to  say : 

'*  Permit  me,  monseignear,  to  explain 
my  presence  in  your  apartment.  This 
worthy  man  is  in  despair  at  not  being 
able  to  understand  the  orders  you  hsTe 
transmitted  to  him,  or  the  omissions  of 
which  you  complain,  and  begged  me  to 
help  him  out  by  acting  as  interpreter." 

'*  Fortunate  chance !  "  exclaimed  the 
Prince,  taking  not  the  least  notice  of  the 
bows  and  murmured  "  pardons  "  of  the 
landlord.  I  briefly  expressed  my  grati- 
tude for  the  compliment,  and  returned  to 
the  charge. 

**  If  your  highness  will  mention  to  me 
what  is  amiss,  I  will  promise  upon  the 
part  of  our  host  that  it  shall  be  rectified 
at  once." 

**  It  is  an  immense  promise,  my  friend," 
returned  the  Prince  laughing,  and  csst- 
ing  a  contemptuous  glance  about  the 
room :  *'  but  since  you  are  so  kind,  will 
you  ask  the  miserable  fellow  if  lie  knows 
my  rank,  if  he  understands  that  I  am  a 
prince  of  the  great  Russian  empire?  " 

1  rapidly  translated,  and  replied  with- 
of  t  waiting  for  Boniface's  protestations : 

"  He  understandsitperfectly,  my  Prince, 
and  avows  the  most  unlimited  reverence 
for  yoor  rank."      ^-^^^-^^^^  ^y  GoOqIc 

**  Then  ask  him,  if  you  please,  w^  in 
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the  devirs  name  he  has  not  lodged  me 
suitably  to  my  rank?"  thundered  the 
Prince,  becoming  furious. 

'*  He  says,  monseigneur,  that  this  is 
the  royal  suite  of  apartments,  the  best 
rooms  in  his  house,  which  is  in  fact  the 
best  hotel  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had  humr 
bly  hoped  they  were  fit  for  the  use  of  any 
crowned  head  in  the  world/' 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  an  impertinent  jackass,  and 
also  a  fool,  monsieur,  with  his  hopes  and 
his  crowned  heads?  " 

1  bowed,  and  said  to  Boniface,  "  The 
Prince  pays  you  a  compliment  in  the  Rus- 
sian &shion." 

'*  What  is  amiss,  does  he  ask?  "  pur- 
sued the  irate  potentate.  *'  Why,  the  size 
and  number  of  the  rooms  is  amiss ;  every 
article  of  furniture  is  amiss ;  the  fires  are 
fed  with  ordinary  wood  such  as  any  peas- 
ant may  use,  instead  of  the  sandal  and 
camphor  wood  I  am  accustomed  to  bum ; 
the  table  is  most  execrably  amiss;  the 
food  13  only  fit  for  the  last  week  of  a 
siege ;  and  the  wine— oh,  I  cannot  speak 
of  it.  In  fine,  look  into  the  kennel  which 
he  calls  a  bedchamber,  and  see  the  couch 
prepared  for  the  Princess  Karakouban! 
No  down  bed  OTcr  the  mattress,  no  lace 
upon  the  sheets  and  pillow  coyers,  a  ooun-  . 
terpane  of  ordinary  damask  instead  of  yel- 
yet,  and  curtains  of  miserable  imitation 
lace  instead  of  the  imperial  Brusseb  to 
which  she  is  accustomed!  Why,  mon- 
sieur, a  gentleman  of  your  position  will 
understand  at  once  how  impossible  it 
must  be  for  the  Princess  to  seek  repose 
amid  such  sordid  surroundings ;  and  yon 
will  not  wonder  that  I  rent  this  imitation 
lace,  this  untrimmed  cambric,  these  sor- 
did hangings  from  around  my  wife's  bed, 
and  ordered  her  woman  to  toss  them  into 
the  corridor,  where  they  probably  remain 
if  this  man  considers  them  worth  taking 
away.  Meantime,  will  yeu  order  him  to 
refurnish  both  my  wife's  bed  and  my  own 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  our  rank,  within 
two  hours,  or  I  leaye  his  house  at  once?  " 

Restraining  my  laughter  within  decent 
limits,  I  translated  these  agreeable  re- 
marks, to  which  Boniface  listened  with  a 
succession  of  the  most  humble  obeisances, 
amid  which  1  caught  the  murmur : 

*'  The  bill,  monsieur— this  will  all  figure 
in  the  bill!  But  pray  assure  his  high- 
nets  that  all  shall  be  remedied,  all  shall 
be  t •placed  with  the  most  elegant,  the 


most  sumptaons  articles  in  Piris.  I  will 
go  to  the  upholsterer  of  the  Empress,  and 
eyerything  shall  be  supplied  precisely 
upon  the  scale  of  those  her  Mfgesty  has 
approyed ;  and  this  doyni  of  a  prince  shall 
pay  the  IaII  with  interest,  or  may  the 
deyil  fly  away  with  me !  " 

The  last  words  were  intended  for  me 
alone,  and  I  duly  translated  the  remain- 
der, which  the  Prince  received  with  a  nod 
of  contemptuous  indulgence,  saying,  as  he 
bowed  the  landlord  toward  the  door : 

*'  He  yrill  not  succeed  in  satisfying  me, 
but  he  may  make  the  attempt.  I  know 
not  how  the  fhnpress  Eugenie's  apart- 
ments may  be  furnished,  but  I  remember 
yery  well  those  of  the  Princess  Karakou- 
ban in  my  palace  upon  the  Moskwa,  or 
even  those  in  our  old  hereditary  seat  upon 
the  Eouban.  Ah,  my  friend,  you  shall 
yisit  me  after  my  return,  and  I  shall  at 
least  be  able  to  oSkr  you  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 
and  food  that  will  not  kill  you  with  dys- 
pepsia, while  here— bah  I  " 

^'  I  am  triily  grieyed  at  the  hardships 
your  highness  is  sul^ected  to,"  replied  I 
gravely,  '^  especially,  if  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  so,  on  account  of  her 
highness  the  Princess,  who  will  feel  these 
privations  even  more  sensibly  than  your- 
self, monseigneur ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
you  have  known  something  of  military 
life,  and  of  course  have  tasted  in  a  degree 
of  a  soldier's  hardships." 

The  Prince  looked  at  me  sharply. 

**  And  what  does  monsieur  fancy  that 
he  knows  of  my  military  career  ?  "  asked 
he  with  sudden  haughtiness. 

"  Pardon,  monseigneur;  nothing, noth- 
ing at  all,  since  I  have  never  seen  or  even 
heard  your  name  until  this  morning,"  re- 
plied I  as  coldly.  **  1  judged  from  a  cer- 
tain air  and  carriage  which  I  have  noted 
as  peculiar  to  military  men." 

**  You  are  very  complimentary,  and  also 
a  shrewd  observer,  my  friend,"  replied 
the  Prince,  resuming  his  cordial  and  fa- 
miliar manner ;  *'  and  I  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  your  never  having  heard  my 
name  until  this  morning,  as  it  b  only 
since  yesterday  that  I  have  called  myself 
Karakouban,  although  I  have  an  estate 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Karakouban  riv- 
er. Yon  look  paisled,  monsieur,  and  I 
do  not  wonder,  but  you  have  read  the 
*  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments '?  " 

**  Certainly,  monseigneur,  and  I  re- 
member perfectly  that  the  Galiph  Haroon 
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was  Tery  fbnd  of  going  apon  his  travels 
iDOOgnito,"  replied  I  sigaificaDtiy. 

'*  Ezaotiy,"  returned  the  Prinoe,  clap- 
ping me  on  the  shoalder.  *'  Oh,  why  have 
I  not  always  known  yoa,  my  friend — I 
who  adore  quickness,  delicacy,  tact,  and 
so  seldom  find  them?  Yes,  I  too  am  en- 
joying a  little  tour  incognito,  and  to  save 
you  from  possible  perplexity  if  you  should 
be  questioned,  I  am  going  to  preserve  it 
strictly  even  with  you.  So  remember  I  am 
the  Prince  Karakouban,  no  more,  no  less, 
antil— we  shall  see  until  when.'* 

"  Agreed,  my  Prince,"  replied  I ;  and 
then  we  shook  hands  and  laughed  hearti- 
ly, and  the  Princess  joined  in  both  per- 
formances, and  all  went  as  merrily  as  pos- 
sible. Presently  the  conversation  turned 
once  more  upon  the  ^ievances  of  the 
princely  pair  with  regard  to  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  after  listening  to  my  assurances 
that  poor  Bonifiu^  had  really  offered  them 
every  attention  and  respect  in  his  power, 
and  would  strain  every  nerve  to  do  yet 
more,  the  Prince  consented  to  overlook 
the  deficiencies,  and  added : 

"  Of  course  I  must  not  expect  things 
here  upon  the  scale  that  we  affi>rd  them 
at  home.  Without  jesting,  I  should  like 
to  show  you  some  of  my  houses,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  have  that  pleasure  before 
very  long." 

*'I  think  monsieur  would  like  our 
country  palace  at  Karakouban,  would  he 
not,  Oasimir?"  asked  the  Princess  lan- 
guidly. 

*^  Possibly.  It  has  not  the  magnificence 
of  that  at  St  Petersburg,  or  that  upon 
the  Moflkwa  ;  but  there  is  an  antique  and 
patriarchal  simplicity  in  its  arrange- 
ments, a  vastness  and  strength  in  the 
buildings,  and  a  savage  grandeur  in  the 
scenery,  that  might  please  him  more  than 
the  trite  luxuries  of  the  others.  £ven  the 
inconveniences  of  the  house,  implying  the 
necessity  of  troops  of  servants  constantly 
at  band,  have  a  royal  sort  of  efiect.  Noth- 
ing more  plebeian  than  all  these  modem 
improvements,  which  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  service.  I  like  to  be  waited 
upon,  for  my  part." 

"  It  is  a  second  nature,  no  doubt,"  re- 
plied I  a  little  enviously ;  and  then  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  programme 
of  amusements  for  the  next  ten  days, 
which  completed  my  leave  of  absence ;  and 
as  the  Prince  declared  that  he  would  not 
xemain  in  Paris  a  moment  longer  than 


I  did,  it  was  necessary  to  condense  our 
pleasures  as  much  as  possible. 

The  ten  days  passed  as  gayly  and  as 
luxuriously  as  any  ten  days  could  be  made 
to  pass.  The  Prince  spent  money  with 
both  hands,  and  the  Princess  helped  bim. 
Poor  Boniface  grew  pale  and  thin,  but  he 
grew  rich  as  well.  Antoine  was  black 
and  blue  from  head  to  heel,  but  he  was 
able  to  retire  from  business  to  a  cabartt 
of  his  own.  As  for  me,  I  gained  nothing, 
neither  abuse  nor  profit,  for  the  Prince  al- 
ways treated  me  with  respect,  and  I  ac* 
cepted  nothing  at  his  hands  except  a  seat 
in  his  carriage,  his  opera  box,  or  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  felt  myself  able  to  repay  such  fist- 
vors  as  these  by  my  knowledge  of  Paris 
and  the  Parisians,  and  the  efforts  I  made 
to  keep  my  friends  in  amusement.  The 
incognito  remained  a  profound  secret,  and 
only  once  seemed  upon  the  point  of  be- 
traying itself  This  was  at  a  ball  at  the 
house  of  the  Marquise  de  Millefleurs,  a 
friend  of  mine,  of  whom  I  had  begged  an 
invitation  for  the  Prince,  the  Princess  de- 
clining to  make  one  of  the  party.  It  was 
understood*  that  the  Prince  spoke  no 
French,  did  not  dance,  and  wished  to  fig- 
ure merely  as  a  spectator ;  so  afler  a  silent 
bow  before  his  hostess  he  amused  him- 
self by  bestowing  discreet  glances  of  ad- 
miration upon  the  ladies,  watching  the 
card  tables,  and  wandering  about  the 
pretty  rooms,  comparing  tBem,  as  I  sur- 
mised, with  his  own  palatial  residences. 
As  for  me,  I  remained  with  him  most  of  the 
time,  but  occasionally  went  to  speak  with 
a  friend  or  take  a  turn  in  the  walti ;  and 
it  was  in  returning  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions that  I  noticed  a  tall,  aristocratic- 
looking  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  general 
of  division,  standing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  Prince,  and  gaxing  upon  him 
with  an  air  of  incredulous  astonishment, 
that  suggested  a  former  acquaintance  of 
an  exceptional  character.  While  I  lin- 
gered the  general  stepped  forward,  bowed 
politely,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
Prince,  who  ceremoniously  returned  the 
salute,  and  replied,  as  I  judged  from  the 
movement  of  bis  lips,  that  he  did  not 
speak  French ;  for  he  had  learned  a  few 
phrases  of  this  nature  to  help  bim  through 
the  chances  of  his  Parisian  life.  The 
general  stepped  nearer  and  spoke  flgain, 
this  time,  no  doubt,  in  Russian,  as  the 
Prince  listened  attentively,  and  replied 
at  some  length,  at  the  same  time  leaiding 
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the  way  to  »  baloony  opening  close  beside 
them.  Not  to  play  (he  spy,  I  walked 
away,  and  was  looking  on  at  the  dancing 
when  Karakoaban  touched  me  u^bn  the 
shoulder. 

'*  Come/'  said  he— and  I  noticed  that 
even  bis  lips  were  white—"  ha?e  not  we 
seen  enough  of  this  7  " 

*'  I  am  ready  wheneyer  yon  are,  mon- 
seigneur,"  replied  I,  and  we  departed. 
In  the  carriage  the  Prince  inquired : 

**  Did  yon  notice  General  Blanc  speak- 
ingtome?" 

*'  Ah,  yes,  it  was  General  Blanc,"  re- 
turned I,  recollecting  the  stem  and  mark- 
ed features  of  the  soldier.  ''Does  he 
know  yon?" 

''Unfortunately,  yes,"  replied  the 
Prince  ina  tone  of  great  annoyance.  *'We 
met  during  the  late  war  in  the  Crimea, 
and  as  we  belonged  to- the  opposing  pow- 
ers you  may  imagine  that  neither  of  us 
carried  away  Tcry  friendly  recollections 
of  the  interview.  The  details  of  the 
transaction  are  part  of  the  incognito  you 
ha?e  80  delicately  respected,  and  which 
General  Blanc  will,  I  finur,  un?eil  to  an- 
noy me,  and  force  me  into  taking  a  stand 
in  this,  the  capital  of  my  lato  enemies, 
which  I  had  not  intended,  and  do  not 
wish.  Fortunately,  my  friend,  to-morrow 
is  the  last  of  the  ten  days'  recreation  we 
have  allowed  ourselves,  and  we  will  de- 
Toto  it  to  a  Yhiii  to  Fontainebleau.  There 
will  be  no  publicity  there,  no  danger  of 
r^gnition,  and  a  compulsory  confeasion 
of  my  rank.  We  will  return  at  night, 
and  the  next  morning  we  leave  Paris." 

i  made  no  ol^ection  to  the  programme ; 
it  was  carried  out,  and  the  next  morning, 
with  much  bustle,  flourish,  and  parade, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  scattered  their 
last  shower  of  gold  among  the  employees 
of  the  hotel,  and  departed,  en  route  for 
liarseilles ;  while  I,  an  hour  later,  took 
the  train  for  Calais,  on  my  way  to  Lon- 
don, carrying  with  me  a  pang  of  most  un- 
willing regret,  for  I  was  no  law-breaker, 
and  yet  had  found  a  strange  and  new  de- 
light in  the  society  of  Ermenilda,  Princess 
Karakouban,  and  could  not  part  from  her, 
probably  forever,  without  a  suifering  that 
I  was  loath  to  omfess  even  to  myself.  The 
Prince  had,  to  be  sure,  carefully  taken 
down  my  London  address,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  insisting  upon  a  long  visit 
firom  me  in  the  ensuing  season,  but  I  had 
no  intention  of  accepting  the  invitetion. 


If  I  could  not  avoid  envying  my  neighbor 
his  beautiful  wife,  I  could  at  least  re&ain 
firom  the  temptetion  of  her  sooiet>y. 

A  year  passed,  and  something  more,  fiir 
it  was  in  October,  1800,  that,  jaded  by 
work,  and  rendered  independent  by  a 
small  inheritance  that  had  fitdlen  to  my 
share,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  couple 
of  young  Bnglish  firiends,  belong.ng  to 
that  class  who  are  forced  to  make  a  toil 
of  pleasure  lest  they  should  sink  alto- 
gether into  luxurious  idleness,  to  join 
them  in  a  long  expedition  after  the  '*  big 
game  "  of  the  Oftucasus.  It  was  to  be  la- 
borious, exciting,  and  veiy  expensive,  and 
consequently  just  what  L(»d  Frederick 
and  the  Hon.  Algernon  required;  while  I 
was  in  one  of  those  reckless  and  indiffer- 
ent moods  which  at  intervab  sway  most 
lives,  and  was  ready  for  anything  that 
promised  adventure.  I  had  recovered 
from  my  infatuation  for  the  Princess  Br- 
menilda,  and  had  admired  and  flirted  with 
half  a  doien  London  beauties  since  I  last 
saw  her ;  and  yet  the  thought  of  roaming 
through  the  O&ucasns,  and  very  poasibly 
visiting  Kandcouban,  sent  an  odd  thrill 
of  mingled  delight  and  apprehttisioii 
through  my  nerves,  and  I  answered  Lord 
Frederick*s  next  question  a  little  ab- 
surdly. 

Our  somewhat  elaborate  preparations 
were  at  last  complete,  our  aiienx  made, 
and  with  a  sort  of  vague  idei  of  making 
pilgrimage  we  embarked  for  the  Crimea, 
my  two  friends  wishing  to  revisit  in  cold 
blood  the  scenes  where  one  of  them  had 
fought  a  few  years  prerionsly,  and  of 
which  I  had  read  and  heard  so  much  both 
during  the  war  and  later  from  my  friend 
the  Prince,  who  seemed  very  fiuniliar 
with  both  the  scenes  and  the  evento  of 
that  struggle.  From  Sebastopd  we  took 
passage  for  Anassa,  and  on  leaving  that 
dismal  little  stetion  were  at  once  upon 
the  scene  of  our  labors,  or  sports,  as  one 
may  decide  to  call  them.  Of  these  I  do 
not  here  intend  to  q>eak,  although  there 
is  hardly  a  portion  of  the  globe  offering 
such  varied  attractions  to  the  daring  and 
hardy  sportsman,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  many  interesting  features  to  the  trav- 
eller and  student  of  mankind.  We  had 
been  about  seven  weeks  at  work,  leading 
a  very  hard  life,  and  ef^oying  it  immense- 
ly, when  late  one  afternoon  the  Hon.  Al- 
gernon and  myself,  with  a  single  atten- 
dant to  carry  the  ipaie  oubs  and  apunii- 
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nilioOy  foond  oantlTei  BewmX  mUeB  from 
camp,  fiigged  to  the  last  degree,  and  upon 
the  point  of  enooantering  one  of  the  fori- 
oos  thanderstorma  that  bant  upon  one  in 
these  mountain  regions  with  the  anbri- 
dM  fary  of  a  yiolent  woman's  passion, 
and  like  that,  although  not  poeitiTely 
dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  are  for  the  time 
ezeeedingly  nnoomfortable. 

*' Cunfoanded  naisanoe!*'  remarked 
Algy.  '*  The  guns  and  everything  get  so 
soaked  and  nasty,  ^*^  it's  so  bad  to  get 
over  the  groand  in  wet  clothes!  Isn't 
there  any  shelter  within  reaoh,  Ivan?  " 

*'  I  saw  a  shepherd's  hat  a  little  way 
back,  my  lord,  when  I  ran  for  the  par- 
tridge yoar  exoelleney  shot,"  replied  the 
Bossian  in  sach  Shgiish  as  he  had  picked 
ap  among  the  camp  followers  of  the  army. 
**  If  your  lordships  woald  condescend-^— " 

''My  lordship  will  condescend  with 
g;reat  alacrity,  if  yoa  will  show  the  way — 
eh.  Bob?"  replied  Algernon  with  a  grin 
ftt  me ;  and  the  next  moment  we  were 
making  oar  best  q>eed  across  a  hill  pas- 
tore  covered  with  sheep  and  a  few  fine 
tiorses,  through  a  patch  of  woodland  and 
almig  a  dry  rayine,  until  we  suddenly 
emerged  upon  a  little  table-land  where 
stood  one  of  the  low  cottages  of  the  Oau- 
casian  peasantry,  formed  of  a  sort  of  wick- 
erworic  plastered  with  mud  outside  and 
in,  and  roofod  with  thatch.  It  was  larger 
than  many  we  had  seen,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  abundance  and  slovenly  comfort 
over  everything,  which  led  my  oompan- 
ton  to  remark : 

"  This  follow  has  carried  his  pig^  or 
his  sheep  to  a  good  market  apparently ; 
likely  enough  we  can  get  sometiiing  to 
eat,  and  I  am  ravenous  for  my  part." 

"  Here's  the  storm  in  earnest,"  replied 
I,  and  without  ceremony  rushed  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  opened  without 
knocking,  and  pelted  in,  closely  followed 
by  Algy,  while  the  guide  discreetly  found 
shelter  in  one  of  the  outbuildings*  The 
interior  of  the  cabin — for  it  was  hardly 
better— was  very  dark,  partly  owing  to 
the  storm,  partly  to  the  small  siie  and 
dirty  condition  of  the  windows;  but  a 
brief  inspection  showed  that,  like  most 
of  these  bouses,  it  consisted  merely  of  a 
parallelogram  divided  into  two  rooms  by 
a  widker  partition  extending  nearly 
across,  the  inner  part  serving  as  bedcham- 
ber, and  the  outer  as  "  parlor,  kitchen, 
and  hall,"  and  that  the  interior,  like  the 


ext^or  of  the  mansion,  showed  mere 
abundance  than  order,  and  more  means 
than  thriii.  Two  women  were  engaged 
in  some  domestic  avocations  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  outer  apartment,  and  as 
we  entered  came  a  little  toward  us ;  then, 
apparently  terrified  either  at  the  sight  of 
strangers,  or  at  our  abrupt  entrance  and 
loud  voices,  they  shrieked  in  chorus  and 
rnshed  through  the  opening  in  the  wicker 
partition  to  hide  themselves  in  the  inner 
room. 

'*It  won't  do  to  follow  them ;  there  may 
oe  a  husband,  or  fother,  <Hr  some  one  at 
hand,  and  these  Circassians  are  as  Jealous 
as  Turks,"  said  I  hastily.  "  But  I  will 
call  to  them  in  Russian  and  promise  not 
to  eat  them  if  th^  will  give  us  soma 
other  food." 

Approaching  the  screen  as  nearly  as 
I  dared,  I  accordingly  made  a  little  speech, 
skilfully  embodying,  as  I  flattsred  myself, 
the  promise  of  substantial  leward,  with 
those  tender  assurances  of  admiration  and 
friendship  to  which  the  &ir  sex  of  what- 
ever race  or  condition  never  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  A  profoond  silence  followed  this 
burst  of  eloquence,  succeeded  presently 
by  a  fow  whispering  and  tittering,  at  the 
sound  of  which  I  nodded  complacently, 
and  said  in  Russian : 

"  Courage,  my  comrade !  These  kind- 
hearted  hidies  will  take  pi^  upon  us,  I 
am  convinced." 

More  whispering,  more  giggling,  and 
then  a  female  figure,  tall  and  graceful, 
80  muffled  about  the  head  in  a  thick  white 
veil  that  I  could  hardly  judge  of  her  ap- 
pearance, came  timidly  out,  and  said : 

"  What  does  your  excellency  wish?  " 

"Shelter  and  food,  most  gracious  lady, 
for  which  we  will  n^adly  pay  both  in. 
money  and  thanks,"  said  I. 

"  Iirill  see  what  we  have  in  the  house," 
replied  the  girl  timidly.  "My  sister  is 
sick,  and  cannot  see  you." 

"  We  are  truly  grieved,  although,  not 
expecting  the  honor,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
be  disappointed,"  replied  I  with  a  glance 
at  Algy,  who  vras  "  making  eyes  "  with 
all  his  might  at  the  shrouded  foir  one. 
"  Is  your  sister  the  hostess,  then  7  " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency ;  she  is  a  very  old 
woman,"  replied  the  girl,  turning  sudden- 
ly away,  and  beginning  to  fumble  among 
some  dishes. 

"  How  very  ready  she  is  with  her  ex-- 
cuses  for  thhi  sister,  ag  if  it  ^ 
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she  was  in  a  hlirry  to  repeat,  and  did  not 
know  enoogb  to  wait  for  the  olaee,"  mar- 
mured  I  in  Knglish  to  Algy,  who  replied : 
*'  Yes,  and  the  sister  skipped  away  as 
we  entered  as  if  she  were  neither  yeiy 
old  nor  ?ery  sick ;  but  I  say,  Bob,  that 
girl  has  a  stunning  pair  of  feet  and 
ankles!'' 

'*She  was  bom  too  near  Ciroassia  to 
fitil  of  them,"  replied  I;  and  then,  while 
the  Tolatile  fellow  deroted  himself  to  pur- 
suing an  acquaintance  with  the  fair  un- 
known, I  drammed  upon  one  of  the  dirty 
window-panes,  and  wondered  how  &r  we 
might  be  from  the  palace  of  Prince  Kara- 
kouban,  and  if  I  dared  to  risk  an  inter- 
view with  Srmenilda  which  might  ando 
ail  the  good  efleots  of  months  of  absence 
and  philosophy. 

1  stUl  stood  there,  when  a  stalwart  fd- 
low  in  the  oostume  of  the  peasants  of  the 
Caocasus  rushed  past  the  window  as  if  in 
haste  to  escape  from  the  rain  now  fidling 
in  torrents,  and  bolted  into  the  lioase 
mach  in  the  same  feshion  that  we  had 
done.  He  was  hardly  inside  the  door 
when  the  girl,  dropping  the  loaf  of  coarse 
bread  she  was  bringing  forward,  ran  up 
to  him,  and  palling  him  round  with  hb 
back  to  us,  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  at  the  same  time  leading  him  toward 
the  inner  room.  He  listened,  following 
mechanically,  but  almost  at  the  door 
stopped,  shook  off  her  clinging  grasp, 
stood  for  a  moment  absorbed  in  thought, 
then  turning  suddenly  toward  me  at  the 
window,  he  dashed  his  wet  hat  upon  the 
ground,  and  stood  revealed,  tall,  stately, 
handsome,  and  haughtier  than  erer.  •  I 
sta.red  open-mouthed,  recognition  strug- 
gling with  an  incredulity  that  would  not 
permit  me  to  believe  my  own  senses.  The 
peasant  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  bat 
stood  there  like  the  statue  of  one  of  the 
shepherd  kings  upon  an  improved  plan. 
The  situation  was  becoming  frightfully 
embarrassing,  and  risking  all  I  stam- 
mered: 

••  You— is  it— my  Prince  !  " 

"  As  much  a  prince  as  ever  I  was,  mon- 
sieur," replied  the  man  coldly. 

*'ltis!  What,  the  Prince  Karakouban 
here !  "  exclaimed  I,  a  horrible  sunpicion 
of  the  hoax  to  which  I  had  been  made  the 
victim  creeping  over  me. 

"  You  see  me,  monsieur.  I  am  Oasimir 
Mabou,  a  shepherd-fermer,  and  a  free- 
man of  the  Oauoasns.  I  deceived  you ,  and 


if  yoa  resent  it,  yoa  may  revenge  yoor- 
■elf— if  you  can.? 

I  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  aifiur, 
especially  the  idea  of  my  taking  physical 
revenge  upon  the  moilei  of  strMigth  and 
power  opposed  to  me,  overcame  my  anger, 
and  I  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  in 
which  Gasimir  presently  joined,  but  some- 
what less  heartily. 

**  But  the  palace,"  cried  I,  as  soon  as  I 
could  commaiid  my  voice,  "  the  palace  of 
Karakouban,  with  its  noble  domains,  its 
vast  halls,  its  antique  magnificence,  its 
troops  of  retainers?  ^' 

The  shepherd  sptrnd  open  liis  anas 
with  a  right  royal  gesture. 

'*  It  is  here ;  yoa  see  it,  my  friend ! 
What  is  a  palace  but  a  dwelling  where 
oneismonaroh?  And*am  I  not  monarch 
here,  moieof  a  monarch  than  yonder  £m- 
peror  in  theTuileries?  For  if  he  fancied  to 
level  his  dwelling  with  the  ground  and 
rebuild  it  elsewhere,  his  people  would  for- 
bid him  and  he  dare  not  oppose  them,  while 
I— I  am  absolute  king  over  my  bouse,  and 
all  that  is  in  it— my  domain  of  as  many 
acres  as  I  care  to  claim,  my  thousands  of 
sheep,  my  hundreds  of  horses,  my  herds- 
men, and  my  dogs.  I  am  a  prince,  mon- 
sieur, as  Louis  Napoleon  is  Emperor,  by 
my  own  act  and  deed ;  and  if  I  choose  to 
call  myself  Karakouban,  I  know  no  one 
who  has  a  right  to  contradict  me." 

**  But— the  Princess?"  stammered  I, 
still  hoping  to  save  one  litUe  comer  of 
my  delusion  intact.  Oasimir  smiled  so 
significantiy  that  I  blushed  like  a  girl. 

'*  The  Princess,  my  dear  fellow,  is  as 
much  of  a  princess  as  I  am  a  prince— no 
more,  no  less.  She  shall  welocMne  you 
herself.  Srmenilda!  Come  hither, 
child!" 

And  out  from  behind  the  wicker  parti- 
tion glided  the  stately  figure  I  so  well 
remembered,  the  movements  as  graceful 
and  assured  as  they  had  been  amid  the 
magnificence  of  our  Parisian  life ;  but  the 
beautiful  fece  vras  clouded  by  a  womanly 
timidity  and  confusion  that  added  the  last 
possible  charm  to  its  ordinarily  too  sta- 
tuesque loveliness.  Advancing  slowly, 
she  placed  her  hands  in  mine,  and  look- 
ing shyly  into  my  face  murmured : 

*'  It  was  very  wrong,  vras  it  not,  mon- 
sieur?" 

'*  How  could  it  be  wrong  for  you  to  a^- 
sume  the  place  Natore  designedyipu  for» 
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my  PrinoesB ; "  replied  I ;  and  Casimir, 
clapping  me  heayily  apon  the  shoulder, 
ezdaimed : 

**  Bravo !  You  bring  a  breath  of  Paris 
tociyilize  oar  barbarous  solitade.  Bat 
now,  while  Srmenilda— who  by  the  way 
recognized  you  at  onoe^helps  her  sister  to 
prepare  some  food  for  us—" 

*'  Pardon !  Her  sister,  do  yoa  say  7  *' 
interposed  I.  '*Sarely  1  haye  seen  the 
young  lady  before !  " 

*'She  was  my  wife's  maid  Anna  in 
Plaris,  and  was  the  medium  through  whom 
you  generally  sent  your  bouquets  and  bil- 
let-doux," replied  Gasimir  composedly ; 
while  Anna,  turning  round  with  a  smile 
that  showed  all  her  white  teeth,  nodded 
recognition  and  assent. 

''I  was  more  stupid  in  taking  Mile. 
Anna  for  a  servant,  than  her  sister  for  a 
princess,"  said  I.  And,  coolly  nodding, 
Gasimir  continued : 

'^That  all  sounds  very  natural,  mon 
cher,  but  we  don't  talk  that  vray  out 
here.  Now  listen,  and  I  vrill  explain.  1 
am  no  beggar,  although  no  prince,  but  a 
freeman  and  a  proprietor.  I  own  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  wild  country  through 
which  I  presume  yon  are  hunting,  and 
upon  them  support  immense  flocks  of 
sheep  and  droves  of  horses.  I  have 
never  been  poor,  ngr  have  I  ever  cared  to 
be  rich,  since  I  cannot  become  a  noble, 
nor  do  I  know  that  I  should  find  it  amus- 
ing to  do  so  if  I  could.  But  when  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Queen  of  England  with  the  Emperor 
of  France  and  the  Saltan  upon  the  other, 
chose  our  wild  little  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea  upon  which  to  fight  out  their  dif 
ferences,  they  made  my. fortune  among 
them  in  spite  of  myself.  For  they  all  ate 
mutton,  and  rode  upon  horses,  and  need- 
ad  grain  to  keep  those  horses ;  and  as  I 
bad  plenty  of  all  these  commodities  to 
aell,  and  was  quite  impartial  in  seeking 
my  customers,  the  Russian  roubles,  and 
the  English  sovereigns,  and  the  French 
napoleons  soon  jingled  merrily  together 
in  my  purse,  and  in  the  end  overran  even 
the  leathern  bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
I  and  my  fiither  before  me  had'  always 
found  ample  room  for  all  our  cash.  The 
war  was  over  and  the  combatants  depart- 
ed; but  the  money  remained,  and  the 
question  arose,  what  should  we  do  with 
it  7  I  already  possessed  t^  much  land  as  I 
wished,  as  many  flocks  and  horses,  as 


good  a  house  as  I  cared  to  live  in,  as 
many  jewels  as  1  chose  to  see  my  wifis 
wear,  as  good  clothes  as  either  of  us  had 
ever  worn.  Clearly  there  vras  no  oppor- 
tunity here  at  home  to  spend  the  money, 
and  no  ol^ect  in  keeping  it.  We  might 
remove  to  one  of  the  great  cities,  but  at 
St.  Petersburg  my  little  joke  of  playing 
the  prince  would  soon  have  led  me  to  the 
police  ofilce,  and  to  figure  as  a  gentleman 
and  lady  without  title  needed  a  different 
education  fifom  what  we  have  received. 
Your  own  Russian,  my  dear  friend,  is  so 
very  bad  that  you  do  not  appreciate  the 
vulgarity  of  mine ;  but  an  educated  Russ 
would  set  me  down  as  a  peasant  before  I 
had  finished  my  first  sentence." 

'*  Thanks,"  murmured  I,  a  little  net- 
tled ;  but  Gasimir  only  laughed  and  con- 
tinued: 

"  As  for  my  French ,  it  is  that  of  the  camp 
and  the  cabaret.  No  Russian  prince  would 
think  of  using  it,  and  I  determined  to 
drop  it  altogether  while  avray  from  home ; 
for,  as  you  foresee,  I  soon  determined  to 
go  and  spend  my  money  in  Paris,  whose 
delights  and  luxuries  had  formed  the 
theme  of  many  an  hour's  chat  among  my 
camp  friends,  and  had  been  of  coarse  ex- 
aggerated b^ond  all  reason.  I  told  Br- 
menilda  that  I  would  make  a  princess  of 
her,  and  take  her  to  Paris.  She  asked  if 
it  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  said, '  Cer- 
tainly ! '  They  had  spoken  to  me  of  the 
femmes  de  chambre  of  ladies  of  quality, 
and  I  perceived  that  Ermenilda  must  have 
one,  but  that  if  she  were  Russian  she 
would  soon  detect  the  cheat,  and  might 
make  trouble  for  us,  and  if  she  were 
French  my  wife  could  not  speak  to  her ; 
so  1  took  Anna  also  into  my  confidence, 
and  offered  toi^how  her  the  world  if  she 
would  look  at  it  through  a  soubrette's 
eyes.  She  consented,  and  we  all  left 
home  without  beat  of  drum,  assuming 
our  princely  character  only  afler  touching 
French  soil.  The  money  lasted  for  a 
month,  and  I  have  still  a  few  gold  pieces 
to  jingle  against  each  other  in  the  bottom 
of  the  leathern  bag.  This  is  my  story,  my 
dear  friend,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  confess  it." 

*«  Why  should  you  be  7  "  replied  I  hear- 
tily. "  But  what  about  General  Blanc, 
who  recognized  you  in  Paris?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,  that  was  unfortunate.  The 
C^neral  and  I  had  some  dealing  about 
horses,  and  he  was  diss^M^W^^C 
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end  of  the  btrgftin :  Tery  nnrMsonably 
M,  bat  what  woald  yoa  haye?  Is  a  man 
erer  aatiafied  with  tho  hone  he  bays,  or 
ito  prioe  he  pays  for  it?  The  Qeneral 
Noognised  me  and  called  me  to  aoooant 
for  imposing  myself  npon  the  Parisians  aa 
a  prince,  when  I  was  really  no  more  than 
a  I  don*t  know  what  he  was  going  to 
call  me,  for  I  stopped  him  with  the  in* 
qoiiy  whether  he  shoold  accept  a  chal* 
lange  if  I  offered  it.  As  I  expected,  he 
said  'No,'  and  I  then  adyised  him  to  be 
eantious  how  he  insalted  me,  since,  as  I 
oonld  not  ha?e  the  satis&ction  of  a  gen* 
tieman,  I  shoald  certainly  take  that  of  a 
peasant,  and  throw  him  o?er  the  balcony 
on  which  he  stood  into  the  street.  Qen* 
eral  Blanc  perceifed  the  strength  of  my 
aigoment,  also  that  of  my  arms,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  inquiring  when  I 
proposed  to  leaye  Paris.  I  told  him  in 
thirty-six  hoars,  as  had  already  been  ar- 
ranged; and  withoat  another  word  he 
stepped  back  into  the  salon,  ailid  I  saw  no 
more  of  him.  That  was  all  of  that ;  and 
DOW  I  perceive  that  the  women  ha?e  pre- 
pared oor  sapper,  and  I  hope  yoa  and 
yoar  friend  will  do  it  jastice,  aithoagh  I 
do  not  promise  qaite  the  moiti  of  oar 
friend  Boni&ce." 

'<  With  which  yoa  were  so  dissatisfied," 
■nggested  I  a  little  nudicioasly. 

'*  Of  coarse,"  replied  Oasimir  compos- 
edly. "  A  savage  Uke  myself  is  &r  more 
diilcalt  to  satisfy  than  a  bom  prince,  for 
his  ideas  are  boandless,  and  absolately 
onrestrained  by  experience.  I  had  formed 
in  my  own  mind  I  know  not  what  gor- 
geous ideas  of  Paris  and  its  magnificence, 
and  I  was  sincerely  disappointed.  I  sap- 
pose,  now,  there  is  really  nothing  better 


to  be  had  apon  the  fiuse  of  the  gk>be  than 
what  I  got  for  my  monqy  in  Paris,  ^?  " 

*<  In  the  way  of  luxury  and  the  deli^ 
of  the  senses,  no,"  replied  I.  Oasimir 
■hook  his  head  contemptuoosly. 

**  ThenI  would  better  have  staid  at  home 
and  buried  my  money  in  the  ground," 
said  he..  *'  For  I  had  abeady  eiuoyed  a 
hundred  times  orer  in  myown  mind  the 
delights  of  a  city  which  excelled  Paris  as 
fig  as  Paris  excels  Aunsps.  You  say  there 
is  no  such  city  in  the  world ;  and  I  reply, 
80  much  the  worse  for  the  world,  fyt  it 
knows  not  what  it  loses  in  not  realising 
my  dreams.    Let  us  eat" 

Tlie  ladies — for  I  will  never  call  Enne* 
nilda  less  than  a  lady— had  retired  behind 
the  partition  as  soon  as  their  lord  was 
served,  and  we  three  men  sat  down  to- 
gether. The  banquet  was  not  such  as 
Boniftce  had  so  <rften  set  before  us,  and 
my  appetite  would  have  resisted  the 
daintiest  woomg  that  night;  but  Algy 
did  well,  and  our  host  was  in  splendid 
spirits.  Supper  and  the  storm  ended  to- 
gether, and  a  few  moments  later  we  left 
the  cabin,  Ermenilda  bidding  me  a  tear- 
ful fiurewcdl  while  Oasimir  stepped  out  to 
call  the  guide.  As  we  moved  away  I 
turned  back  tb  look  once  more  at  the 
palace  of  Karakouban,  and  saw  Oasimir 
standing  thoughtfully  in  the  doorway, 
lus  splendid  fiu)e  and  figure  lighted  by  the 
last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  while  from  the 
window  at  the  side  of  th^  house  a  white 
hand  waved  adieu.  I  sighed,  and  return- 
ing the  salute,  hastenrd  away ;  nor  hare 
I  from  that  diky  to  this  seen  or  heard  of 
the  Prince  of  Karakouban  or  his  moat 
charming  wife. 

Jamb  G.  Auamr. 
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CONFEDERATE  STATES  AND  THEIR  CONSTITUTION. 


IN  the  Gonyention  of  1787,  which  fram- 
ed the  prqjet  of  the  Constitation  for 
BobBequent  ratifio&tion  by  the  sereral 
Skates,  two  months  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing  general  principles  and  in  a  free 
interchange  of  opinion  on  the  details  of 
aeyeral  goggested  plans  of  goremment. 
In  these  diacnasions  much  antagonism 
88  to  the  character  of  the  political  organ- 
intion  best  adapted  to  the  States  was 
4level<q>ed.  The  antenatal  struggle  in  the 
wunb  of  Bebekah,  betwixt  Esau  and 
Jacob,  typified  the  wide  discordance  of 
sentiment  hM  by  able  deputies  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  government  needed  for  the 
permanent  union  of  the  so?ereign  States. 
The.  wide  difergences  may  be  classified 
into  two  parties:  the  one  fitvoring  a 
strong  central  government,  assimilated  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  admired  British 
system ;  Uie  other  seeking  to  define  ao- 
enrately  the  authority  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, retaining  for  the  separate  States  as 
much  undelegated  power  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  their  protection  against  do- 
mestic violence  and  foreign  invasion. 

The  foreshadowed  antagonism  assumed 
shape  and  form  and  name  when  the  in- 
choate instrument  became  by  separate 
State  adoption  the  Constitution,  and  was 
pat  on  a  practical  trial  as  to  the  measure 
and  limit  of  the  grants  of  the  States. 
Proposed  legislation  soon  embodied  in 
opposing  political  parties  the  advocates 
of  the  two  hostile  systems,  the  one  dread* 
ing  centrifugal  tendencies,  the  other  cen- 
tripetal. What  was  not  clearly  delegated 
In  the  organic  law  vras  sought  to  be  ef- 
fected by  Utitudinous  interpretation. 
Grave  questions  of  national  policy  con- 
stantly ft  rose  fivr  adjustment,  and  these 
famished  occasions  for  strengthening  the 
Federal  Cbvemment.  What  vras  the  ex- 
tent of  the  implied  powers  gave  scope  for 
the  most  elastic  construction.  With  vary- 
ing results  and  many  considerable  alter- 
nations of  opinion,  growing  out  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  leaders,  and  other  causes, 
these  two  parties,  r^[>reeenting  substan- 
tially these  counter  political  theories, 
szisted  from  the  second  term  of  Washing- 


ton's administration  to  1861 .  The  fimoos 
*'  American  qrstem  '*  was  an  elaboration 
of  the  paternal  theory  of  government, 
constituting  it  a  sort  of  secondhand  Pro- 
vidence, regulating  labor,  furnishing  cur- 
rency, building  roads,  digging  canals, 
fostering  by  bounties  and  special  legisla- 
tion fevored  industries,  paying  State 
debts,  and  making  the  States  dependent 
corporations  upon  a  huge,  consolidated, 
central  power.  The  (^posing  party  en- 
deavored to  confine  the  General  Govern- 
ment vrithin  narrow  boundaries,  holding 
it  by  strict  construction  of  the  bond  of 
compact  to  general  legislation,  leaving  to 
the  local  legislatures  of  the  individual 
States  the  regulation  and  protection  of  all 
those  duties  and  rights  ^growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  creditor 
and  debtor,  master  and  servant.  Antipo- 
dal differences  existed  as  to  the  proper 
remedies  for  flagrant  infraction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  to  the  ultimate  arbiter 
fer  the  a4justment  of  irreconcilable  dis- 
putes. One  school  hdd  that  in  all  cases 
not  capable  of  assuming  a  character  for 
Judicial  determination.  Congress  vras  the 
final  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  .of 
its  ovm  powers.  The  other  held  that  the 
limits  of  the  Union  were  marked  by  the 
boundary  between  the  reserved  and  dele- 
gated powers;  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment vras  but  a  creature  of  the  States,  and 
that  there  was  no  practical  diftrenoe 
between  an  absolute  government  and  one 
having  the  right  to  take  what  powers  it 
pleased.  One  of  these  national  political 
organisations  had  for  its  leaders  and  ex^ 
pounders  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Adams, 
Jay,  Webster,  and  Clay.  The  other 
boasted  of  not  less  able  and  patriotic 
leaders  in  Jefforson,  Madison,  Calhoun, 
Polk,  Wright,  and  Woodbury. 

The  characteristic  differences  and  ten- 
dencies <^  these  parties  had  *'  ample  scope 
and  verge  enough  *'  in  the  questions  tlmt 
grew  out  of  commerce,  currency,  appro- 
priations, and  the  territories.  The  last 
especially  gave  stimulating  impulse.  One 
party  claimed  that  Congress  had  over 
**  the  territory  and  other  property  beUmg- 
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ing  to  the  United  States  "  a  power  little 
short  of  the  legislatiye  onmipotenoe  of  the 
British  Parliament.  By  the  other  it  was 
strenaooaly  insisted  that  the  Constitation, 
by  its  own  inherent  power,  extended  o?er 
every  foot  of  the  pablio  domain,  ancl  that 
a  law  to  operate  oyer  the  territories  re- 
quired as  express  a  grant  as  a  law  to 
operate  over  the  States.  The  claim  to 
carry  slaves  as  property  into  the  terri- 
tories developed  to  the  extreme  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  two  schools  of  politics. 
The  Presidential  election  of  1860  was  re- 
garded by  the  Soath  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  national  theory,  the  subver- 
sion of  State  equality,  and  the  certain 
overthrow  of  limitations  and  reservations 
essential  to  the  minori^  section  in  the 
**  irrepressible  conflict" 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
intimate  an  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  South  in  seceding  from  the  Union 
and  attempting  the  establishment  of  an- 
other government.  The  stem  arbitra- 
ment of  war  has  settled  irrevocably  against 
the  South  the  issues  of  the  contest.  Af- 
rican slavery  la  forever  extinct  in  the 
United  States.  Secession,  as  a  practica- 
ble or  possible  remedy  for  any  political 
ill,  has  not  a  single  advocate.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  nation  with  plenary  powers  of 
centralization.  War  powers  have  subor- 
dinated the  States,  and  the  Hamiltonian 
theory  is  the  fixed  policy,  the  irrev^sible 
order.  Acquiescence  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  all  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  defeat  and  surren- 
der, is  universal. 

As  no  person  is  so  insane  as  to  wish  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  wager  of 
battle,  as  every  patriotic  citizen  must 
desire  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  a 
Just  union,  it  cannot  be  amiss  and  may 
be  productive  of  good  to  review  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
draw  therefrom  some  instructive  lessons. 

The  prominent  advocates  of  secession, 
the  political  leaders,  were  not  radicals 
nor  revolutionists  in  politics.  The  South 
was  never  accused  of  such  heresies.  Her 
statesmen  were  habitually  conservative, 
resisting  innovation  and  usurpation, 
guarding  jealously  the  rights  of  the 
States,  warmly  attached  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, vigorously  opposing  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  at  Washington,  and  ear- 
nestly striving  to  diminish  rather  than  to 


increase  Federal  legislation.  Hers  was 
the  iaissez  nous  /aire  policy.  Her  inter- 
ests demanded  quiet  and  security.  Dis- 
order, revolution,  anarchy,  was  death. 
An  aspiring  architect  of  ruin  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  Southern  property-holder. 
FiJBnum  habet  in  comUf  longe  fuge.  Sta- 
bility of  property  and  society,  homage  to 
order  and  law,  were  essential  to  her  "  pe- 
culiar institution  "  and  congruous  with 
her  habits  of  thought  Strictness  of  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  and  opposi- 
tion to  interference  with  the  internal 
management  of  sister  States  and  of  foreign 
nations,  were  so  universally  held  at  the 
South  as  to  be  almost  vernacular.  Wheo 
the  country  became  frantic  over  Father 
Matbew,  the  South  counselled  national 
dignity.  When  Kossuth  by  his  marvel- 
lous eloquence  excited  indignation  at 
Austrian  tyranny  and  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration of  Magyar  heroism,  and  when  grave 
senators  lost  their  reason  nnder  his  apos- 
trophes to  liberty.  Southern  stetesmen  re- 
sisted the  committal  of  our  Government  to 
Quixotic  undertakings  in  his  behalf. 
When  intervention  in  European  affiiirs  to 
the  extent  of  '*  advancing  to  the  conflict " 
was  seriously  advocated  in  the  American 
Senate,  Southern  senators  were  not  be- 
hind others  in  pleading  foronr  national 
traditions,  and  for  the  Washingtonian 
policy  of  no  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  nations. 

When  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  any 
purpose  to  interfere  with  the  United 
States  or  other  nations,  or  to  make  war, 
or  commit  aggressions,  was  authoritative- 
ly disavowed.  The  Congress  declared 
readiness  .to  acljust  and  settle  *'  between 
the  States  forming  this  Confederacy  and 
their  late  confederates  of  the  United 
States  everything  pertaining  to  the  com- 
mon property,  common  liability,  and  com- 
mon obligations  of  the  Union,  upon  the 
principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and 
good  fiiith."  Peace  was  obviously  tiie 
desire  and  just  policy.  There  was  no 
preparation  for  war.  The  Confederacy 
had  not  a  6eaman  or  soldi^,  a  ship  or  an 
armory,  and  was  without  revenue,  with- 
out conuneroe,  without  recognition  in  the 
family  of  nations.  In  making  their  or- 
ganic law,  they  made  a  transcript  in  large 
measure  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  text  with  literal 
fidelity.  With  studious  care  and  a£R»e- 
tbnate  reverence,  the  o^insteoment  was 
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closely  adhered  to.  The  resolation  un- 
der which  the  depaties  from  Alabama 
were  elected  authorised  and  in?ited  a 
meeting  of  deputies  from  other  States  to 
frame  **  a  provisional  gOTemment  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  Statej  is  simply  the  old 
Constitution  with  the  Southern  construo- 
tion.  As  President  Davis  said  in  his  in- 
aagoral,  '*The  Constitution  formed  by 
our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate 
States,  in  their  exposition  of  it."  It  was 
hoped  that  peaceful  means,  a  stable  and 
just  government,  lightly-taxed  and  well- 
protected  property,  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  and  commercial 
necessity  would  secure  expansion.  The 
special  efiEbrt  was  made  to  save  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  the  States.  Encroach- 
mepts  on  constituent  States  and  foreign 
nations  were  guarded  against.  Slave 
trade  was  prohibited,  and  the  Qeneral 
Government  was  put  under  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace.  Its  hands  were  tied.  Power 
was  limited  and  well  defined.  The  com- 
mon accusation  of  an  intention  to  subvert 
republican  government  and  establish  a 
monarchy  is  a  transparent  absurdity. 
The  Confederacy  had  its  origin  in  jeal- 
ousy of  Federal  usurpation,  and  the 
States  were  striving  to  save  themselves  im 
the  future  from  any  possible  mischief 
from  that  source.  Checks  and  guaran- 
tees against  the  evils  and  dangers  which 
had  been  developed  in  the  old  government 
were  provided.  It  is  feeble  commendation 
to  say  of  those  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion that  they  were  generally  men  of  ex- 
perience and  ability.  Mr.  Stephens,  a 
conspicuous  and  trusted  member  of  the 
Congress,  says  they  were,  in  the  main, 
men  '*  of  solid  character,  of  education, 
of  reading,  of  refinement,  and  well  versed 
in  the  principles  of  government ; "  and 
that  several  might  '^justly  be  ranked  for 
intellectual  vigor,  as  well  as  acumen  of 
thought  and  oratorical  powers,  among  the 
first  men  of  the  continent  ftt  that  time." 
Such  were  the  asperity  of  feeling,  the 
universal  excitement,  the  momentousness 
of  the  struggle  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  that  it  necessarily 
attracted  but  little  attention.  The  New 
York  **  Herald,"  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1861,  published  it  in  full,  and  on  the 
19ch  of  March,  in  a  leading  editorial,  re- 
commended the  adoption*  by  the  United 


States  of*'  this  ultimatum  of  the  seceded 
States."  It  said :  «*  The  new  Constitu- 
tion is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  various  modifications  and 
some  very  important  and  most  desirable 
improvements."  "  We  are  free  to  say 
that  the  invaluable  reforms  enumerated 
should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
with  or  without  a  reunion  of  the  seceded 
States,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  But  why 
not  accept  them  with  the  propositions  of 
the  Confederate  States  on  slavery  as  a 
basis  of  reunion  7  "  As  slavery  and  the 
Confederacy  are  equally  dead  beyond 
possibility  of  revivification,  as  the  pas- 
sions engendered  by  the  vrar  have  some- 
what subsided,  as  the  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic can  have  no  motive  for  withhold- 
ing an  unpr^udiced  consideration,  and  as 
it  is  a  feature  of  '*  The  Galaxy  "  to  pub- 
lish papers  of  political  and  legal  interest 
which  are  not  of  a  partisan  character,  it 
may  be  timely  to  inquire  whether  some 
of  the  aforementioned  changes  might  not 
be  wisely  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Sagacious  as  were  the 
Constitution  makers  of  1787,  they  were 
not  inspired.  Inimitable  as  is  the  work 
of  their  hands,  it  is  not  foultless.  In 
this  progressive  and  democratic  country, 
law  is  not  irrepealable  or  unamendable ; 
that  would  be  the  veriest  despotism.  It 
would  be  very  silly  conservatism  in  a 
people  to  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of 
bh)ad  and  enlightened  experience.  The 
patriots  of  the  last  century  were  wise, 
but  had  not  the  prevision  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  this.  To  qnote  Jeremy 
fientham:  **The  thirteenth  century  de- 
cides for  the  fourteenth ;  the  fourteenth 
makes  lavrs  for  the  fifteenth  ;  the  fifteenth 
hermetically  seals  up  the  sixteenth,  which 
tyrannizes  over  the  seventeenth,  which 
again  tells  the  eighteenth  how  it  is  to  act 
onder  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  and  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself 
in  exigencies  which  no  human  wit  can 
anticipate." 

Politics  is  as  progressive  as  any  sci- 
ence. For  as  we  are  in  advance  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  it  would  be  a  laughable  com- 
placency to  imagine  that  our  system  was 
perfect.  Beautifbl  theories  that  once  ap- 
parently accounted  for  all  known  phe- 
nomena are  afterwards  r^ected.  The 
"  Cosmos  "  of  Humboldt  in  some  parts  is 
antiquated.  OurConstitutionwhen  adopt- 
ed was  a  mere  hypothesis.    It>  has  been 
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wonderfally  verifiad  by  ezperienoe,  bat 
as  all  baman  oontriTanoeB  are  imperfect, 
it  is  not  preBumption  to  suggest  that  even 
it  might  in  some  reqMctR  be  improved,  so 
as  to  meet  some  of  the  new  phases  of  the 
progreas  of  society  and  ciyilintion. 

One  of  the  resolations  which  contained 
the  essentiit  features  of  the  proposed  gpv- 
emment,  as  referred  to  the  Gommittee  of 
Detail  of  the  Gonyention  of  1787,  insti- 
tated  a  national  ezecotiya  to  be  chosen 
fi)r  a  term  of  seren  years*  and  to  be  inel- 
igible a  second  time.  By  the  Gonfederate 
Oonstitation  the  tennre  of  oflice  of  the 
President  was  six  years,  and  he  was  made 
ineligible  for  a  second  term.  Ineligibil- 
ity would  cure  some  of  the  erils  that  have 
grown  out  of  irreq[xmsible  caucuses  and 
party  assemblages.  A  President  ineligi- 
ble Ib  freed  from  the  temptation  of  using 
liis  official  influence  to  secure  a  reelection. 
He  is  the  executive  of  the  whole  people, 
and  not  merely  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
national  interests  predominate  over  the 
question  of  personal  succession.  No  dis- 
putes about  Gnsansm  would  arise. 

Those  familiar  with  British  constitu- 
tional history  know  that  the  voting  of 
supplies  secures  p<^ular  control  over  a 
hereditary  executiTe.  To  restrain  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Grown,  no  expedient  has 
been  found  better  than  a  strict  settlement 
of  the  revenues.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of 
Gharles  II.,  Parliament  required  as  the 
condition  of  a  money  grant  that  it  should 
be  appropriated  to  a  specific  service,  and 
that  no  petition  or  motion  involving  a 
grant  of  public  money  should  be  listened 
to  until  it  bad  received  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Grown.  The  Ghancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  annually  present  his 
budget  and  lay  before  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons  financial  estimates  and  plans,  com- 
prehending debt,  expenditure,  income, 
ways  and  means,  and  the  proposed  taxa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Gonfed- 
erate Gonstitution  imposed  upon  the  Exe- 
cutive the  duty  of  cidling  for  appropria- 
tions, and  unless  the  money  was  *'  asked 
and  estimated  for  by  some  one  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  submitted  to 
OongresB  by  the  President,  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses,  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  was  required  for  an  appropria- 
tion."  This  high  degree  of  responsibility 
ibr  expenditures  was  mitigated  somewhat 
by  allowing  the  President  to  arrest  cor- 
rupt or  unwise  legislation  by  diMkpprov- 


ing  a  particular  appropriation,  and  ap- 
proving another  in  the  same  bill. 

While  not  going  to  the  extent  of  a  par- 
liamentary government,  provision  was 
made  for  granting  *'  to  the  principal  of- 
ficer in  each  of  the  executive  departments 
a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either  house,  with 
the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measures 
appertaining  to  his  department."  This 
approach  to  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  British  constitution,  designed  to  bring 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
into  closer  and  readier  intercourse,  to 
prevent  delay  in  getting  informaticm,  to 
sul^jeot  the  heads  of  departments  to  a 
quicker  req>onsibility,  worked,  during  the 
brief  life  of  the  Gonfederacy,  most  satia- 
fectorily. 

In  the  earlier  administrations  the  pow- 
er of  removal  was  seldom  used,  and  then 
only  for  adequate  cause.  Subsequently, 
when  the  power  was  perverted  and  abused, 
it  awakened  most  serious  apprehensions 
for  the  well-being  of  the  republic.  In 
1896,  in  1835,  and  in  1844,  elaborate  re- 
ports by  able  committees,  headed  by  Ben- 
ton, Galhoun,  and  Morebead,  were  made 
to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  bills  for 
diBarming  the  President "  of  the  fearful 
influence  of  unrestrained  and  unlimited 
official  patronage. "  The  right  to  remove 
public  ofiioers  is  not  enumerated  in  the 
apecific  grants  of  power,  and  by  many  of 
our  ablest  lawyers  it  is  insisted  that  pre- 
cedent cannot  legitimate,  on  a  VMre  in- 
ference, such  plenary  executive  control  of 
the  offices  of  the  country.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  public  offices  are  not  now, 
as  in  the  purer  and  better  days,  r^^arded 
as  trusts  for  the  public  good.  Those  who 
should  be  servants  of  the  pwpXe  are  dVen 
bondsmen  of  the  party  in  power,  and  fed- 
eral offices  are  considered  as  the  spoils  of 
conquest,  to  be  distributed  among  camp 
followers  as  rewards  for  partisan  seal  and 
labor.  Executive  influence  becomes  pro- 
digious when  hosts  of  expectants  are  eager 
to  displace  the  "  ins,"  in  whose  behalf 
experience,  and  ability,  and  integrity 
count  nothing  as  against  inability  to  pro- 
nounce the  par^  shibboleths.  The  ten- 
4en^  is  to  corrupt  public  opinion,  to  de- 
grade public  station,  to  make  offioeholden 
placemen  and  supple  instruments,  and 
"  to  raise  up  a  host  of  hungry,  greedy, 
and  subservient  partisanT,  ready  for  eveory 
service,  however  base  and  corrupt." 

Those  who  made  the  Oxnfbderato  God- 
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RiiUitioii  were  deeply  eoneoiooe  of  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  saqh  a  pnotioe,  extending  to 
erery  neighborhood  of  the  Union,  in 
strengthening  the  power  of  a  single  de- 
partment. They  therefinre  adc^ted  qaite 
a  reform.  Qabinet  oflioers  and  thoee  oon- 
neeted  with  the  diplomatic  eerrioe  were 
remoyable  at  the  pleaeore  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Sach  offioeiB  are  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  President,  and  to  give  him 
entire  control  over  them  was  neoessaxy  to 
the  eflkient  discharge  of  his  duties.  To 
cripple  an  exeontive  by  depriving  Mm  of 
the  means  of  ridding  his  official  family  of 
a  disagreeable,  or  incompetent,  or  hostile 
person,  would  have  been  the  destruction 
of  the  independence  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment. To  aToid  the  comiption  of  patron- 
age dispensed  for  party«porposes,  and  re- 
pudiate the  misehierous  maxim  that  '*  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  the  Presi- 
dent was  required,  in  aU  other  than  cab- 
inet and  diplomatic  removals,  to  report  to 
the  Senate  the  removal,  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  very  language  of  one  of 
the  bills  recommended  in  1896  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Constitution.  As  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  neces- 
sary to  an  appointment,  the  Confederate 
Qovemment  so  fitf  asBOciated  the  Senate 
in  the  act  of  removal  as  to  require  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  of  the  Executive,  so 
as  to  enhance  executive  responsibility 
and  to  prevent  displacement  of  public  ser- 
vants £rom  mere  whim  or  caprice,  or  fi>r 
par^  advantage. 

Some  additional  restrictions,  suggested 
hj  the  history  of  our  previous  legislation, 
were  imposed  on  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  '*  general  welfiune  clause," 
the  huge  Serbonian  bog  in  which  have 
been  swallowed  up  constitutional  limi- 
tations, was  stricken  out,  and  Congress 
was  empovrered  **  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  exdses,  for  revenue 
neoenary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  and  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States." 
Bounties  from  the  treasury  were  prohib- 
ited, and  duties  were  not  to  be  laid  **  to 
promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  indus- 
try." The  angry  controversy  about  pro- 
tective tariA  which,  in  1898-1839,  came 
so  near  dissolving  thei  Union,  was  settled 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  Qeneral 
Government  was  to  perform  national 
fiinotions,  and  not  diaeriminate  in  its  le- 


gislation by  fostering  or  oppressing  local 
and  sectional  interests  and  industries. 
Congress  was  also  inhibited  firom  making 
appropriations  for  internal  improvements 
except  for  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  im- 
provement of  harbors,  and  removing  ob- 
structions to  navigation,  "  in  all  which 
cases  "  such  duties  were  to  be  laid  on  tiie 
navigation  focilitated  thereby  as  might 
**  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses thereof. "  When  any  river  divided 
or  flowed  through  two  or  more  States, 
they  might  enter  into  compact  to  improve 
its  navigation. 

Such  was  what  Castlereagh  would  have 
sneeringly  termed  *'  the  ignorant  impa- 
tience of  taxation  "  among  the  framers  of 
the  Confederate  Constitution.  The  Pbst 
Office  Department  was  required  to  be 
self-sustaining.  It  was  not  considered 
just  to  put  upon  tax-payers  the  burden 
of  conveying  neirspapers  and  private  cor- 
req>ondence.  It  vras  hoped  also  that  a 
self-supporting  department  vrould  neces- 
sitate the  abolition  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege and  the  diminntion  of  Government 
printing. 

Bills  appropriating  mon^  vrere  to  q[>e- 
cify  the  exact  amount  in  Confoderate  cur- 
rency, and  the  purposes  for  which  made, 
and  no  extra  compensation  was  to  be 
granted  to  any  public  contractor,  officer, 
agent,  or  servant,  after  such  contract 
should  have  been  made,  or  such  service 
rendered.  Every  bill  vras  to  relate  to  but 
one  sul^ect,  and  that  vras  to  be  expressed 
in  the  title. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wisdom 
or  expedient  of  these  amendments  of  our 
Constitution,  the  purpose  is  most  mani- 
fest to  guard  the  people  from  excessive 
taxation,  to  define  and  limit  the  povreo 
of  the  government,  to  keep  all  constitn- 
tiooal  diecks  on  misgovemment  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  to  famish 
every  possible  security  for  purity  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  administration  of  public 
afbirs.  The  history  of  mankind  shovrs 
that  a  government  always  spends  as  much 
as  it  Ibds  it  possible  or  safo  to  extract 
firom  the  people,  and  that,  as  Hallam 
said,  "  time  changes  anomaly  into  ftysteiik, 
and  ii^ury  into  right;  examples  beget 
custom,  and  custom  ripens  into  law ;  Mid 
the  doubtful  piecedait  of  one  generation 
becomes  the  fundamental  maxim  of  an- 
other." 

J.  L.  It  CuBxr. 
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IT  was  a  handsome,  impertinent  fiaMse— 
one  of  those  fisuses  in  which  the 
retroussd  arrangements  of  all  the  fea- 
tures seem  at  onoe  to  challenge  and  to  in- 
sult the  gazer.  These  faces,  however 
handsome,  are  intolerable  to  other  wo- 
men, but  are  sometimes  very  proToking 
and  beautiful  to  men. 

Such  a  fiioe  stopped  Alfred  GloTer  on 
his  way  through  the  ball-room  of  Mrs. 
May&ir,  and  such  a  face  proved  his 
ruin. 

'*  A  beautiful  dancer,  too,"  whispered 
his  eoihpanion,  a  fellow  senior  at  college, 
who  inunediately  introduced  Alfred  to 
Bliss  Maria  Miibnm.  On  such  slender 
oobwebs  hangf  our  destiny. 

Alfred  was  a  handsome,  dear  fellow, 
with  a  voice — a  tenor  voice— and  a  for- 
iane.  Are  nut  these  things  enough  to 
ruin  any  man  7  Not  the  treatment  of  a 
poor  Indian  baby  packed  in  early  papoose- 
dom  between  two  boards,  that  he  may 
grow  up  an  aristocratic  flat-head,  is 
more  &tal  to  a  natural  development  of 
beauty  than  is  the  early  possession  of 
these  advantages  to  the  young  American 
man.,  It  seems  a  forgone  conclusion 
that  to  be  successful  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can race  one  must  start  like  the  Greek 
athlete,  unencumbered.  If  the  genii  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who 
are  suspended  over  our  world,  holding 
crowns  to  drop  on  lucky  heads,  ever  drop 
one  on  the  head  of  a  boy  who  has  started 
with  these  great  apparent  advantages, 
it  is  as  rare  as  is  the  handsome  flat-head. 
Alfred  therefore  started  in  the  race  heavi- 
ly encumbered ;  his  popularity  made  him 
diffuse,  bee-like  in  his  dissoluteness,  which 
his  refinement  prevented  from  becoming 
dissipation.  He  was  beyond,  above  the 
necessity  otwork^  he  thought ;  but  his  nat- 
ural cleverness  brought  him  a  ready  and 
easy  superiority  in  his  classes.  His  beau- 
tiful voice  made  him  only  too  welcome  to 
his  gay  midnight  tempters.  He  tasted  too 
early  of  that  sweet  cup,  flattery.  One 
man  whom  he  had  rescued  from  his  own 
worst  enemy,  himself,  one  who  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  cIom  casket  of  a  shy  diffi- 
dence, George  Sullivan,  was  alone  his 
true  mentor,  his  unfailing  friend.    He 


sometimes,  although  he  worshipped  Al- 
fred as  a  Persian  does  the  sun,  ventured 
to  say  a  warning  word  over  the  rash 
prodigality  with  which  Alfred  wasted  his 
gifts.  He  followed  him  not  only  through 
college,  but  after  they  left,  with  occa^ 
sional  warning  words ;  but  they  did  not 
reach  the  butterfly  in  time  to  save  it  from 
the  winter  winds. 

When  a  man  means  or  is  destined  to 
go  to  destruction,  how  he  seems  to  hurry 
on  h  pas  de  giant.  This  was  Alfred's 
pace.  First  some  of  his  money  went ;  then 
he  followed  the  foolish  and  impertinent 
&ce  to  the  altar.  The  low-class  Eng- 
lish have  a  very  disagreeable  way  of  pro- 
nouncing that  word.  They  call  it  a  halter ! 
A  narrow  mind  and  a  cold  heart,  an  en- 
vious soul  and  an  egotism  which  shut  oot 
all  other  oltjects— such  were  Mrs.  Glover's 
claims  to  consideration.  Had  she  been  a 
trifle  larger  intellectually,  or  more  in- 
tense, she  would  have  been  fAns^rons ; 
as  it  was,  feebleness  of  mind  and  body 
came  in  to  save  the  world  from  a  mon- 
ster, while  it  completed  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  poor  Alfred's  household  and  for- 
tunes. 

George  Sullivan,  with  the  slow  and  sore 
tr^  of  the  tortoise,  had  gone  on  and  on 
straight  to  the  goal.  He  had  married  a 
good  woman  with  a  large  fortune  and 
all  the  virtues,  except,  perhaps,  the 
doubtful  one  of  being  charming.  Ha 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  make  him  hap- 
py, which  was  the  love  and  companion- 
ship of  Alfred  Glover ;  but  Mrs.  Glover 
interfered  and  broke  up  this.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  with  their  superior  pros- 
perity, were  her  **  Mordecai  at  the  gate." 
A  small  mind  needs  a  convenient  hatred 
for  its  nourishment,  as  a  larger  soul 
craves  love ;  and  it  is  not  a  diflicnlt  mat- 
ter for  a  wife  to  interfere  with  and  break 
up  a  masculine  friendship. 

Alfred  went  on,  becoming  more  and 
more  an  accomplished  fiiilnre.  Every 
kind  ofsuccessavrafted  him  butsnooess- 
ful  success.  He  &iled  professionally  for 
want  of  persistency.  He  failed  in  bnai- 
ness  perhaps  fbr  want  of  meanness ;  at 
any  rate,  be  fiiiled. 

Finally  he  lost  his  character.    No  i 
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ter  how,  we  will  merely  look  at  what  he 
lost 

There  is  a  darkness  too  deep  to  be  de- 
seribed,  and  that  was  theclond  into  which 
Alfred  descended,  with  no  heart  or  soul 
near  him  large  enough  to  speak  one  com- 
forting word.  What  can  be  more  demor* 
alising  in  such  a  moment  than  a  wife  of 
small  soul?  What  companionship  more 
maddening  to  the  unhappy  than  a  selfish 
nature  which  has  to  it  neither  reach  nor 
breadth  of  Tision?  Is  it  wonderful  that 
he  fooked  longingly  at  his  pistol  case,  and 
measured  the  depth  of  the  dark,  peaceful 
river?  fet  he  said  to  himself,  even  in 
this  hour,  '*  I  will  not  go  to  the  next  world 
wi(h  the  legend  on  my  brow, '  Ran  away 
from  his  last  place. '  Bad  as  this  world  is, 
I  will  stay  and  see  it  oat." 

Mis.  Clover  had  meanwhile  kept  the 
fiunily  cradle  very  active.  While  no 
olive  branches  descended  on  the  house  of 
Sullivan,  the  Clover  fields  were  decorated 
with  blossoms. 

Mrs.  Clover  had  never  aspired  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  admission  to  Har^ 
Tard  College,  nor  had  she  clamored  for  the 
ballot— let  this  last  be  set  down  to  her 
credit ;  but  she  had  performed  her  legiti- 
mate function  with  rare  and  admirable 
fidelity*  She  was  one  of  Napoleon 's  great- 
est women.  Alfred  Clover  in  his  day  of 
ruin  looked  around  on  seven  little  chil- 
dren, and  on  a  wife  whose  only  form  of 
consolation  was,  *'  Why  have  I  been  so  un- 
fortunate, and  not  the  SuUivans?  " 

So  thinking  and  so  feeling,  nigh  unto 
despair,  Alfred  Clover  sat  vratching  into 
the  night,  not  knowing  what  the  morning 
would  bring  forth,  when  he  heard  a  quiet 
ring  at  his  door.  He  opened  it  himself,  to 
see  standing  there  George  Sullivan,  the 
man  whose  life  had  not  been  a  fiiilure. 

The  sight  of  this  familiar  face,  asso- 
ciated as  it  was  with  his  early  life,  its 
brilliancy,  its  hopes,  its  joys,  and  its  suc- 
cesses, was  now,  in  the  hour  of  his  miser- 
able fiiilura,  ineipreesibly  painful. 

But  he  found  strength  to  say : 

**  George,  this  is  kind." 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  .misfortunes  that 
they  reveal  to  us  the  weak  spot  in  our 
best  friends.  We  receive  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence when  perhaps  some  unexpected 
disgrace  has  fallen  on  our  house ;  we  find, 
to  our  eternal  amazement,  that  the  friend 
on  whom  we  have  leaned,  as  on  a  rock,  is 
delighted  to  roll  our  sorrow  as  a  sweet 
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morsel  under  his  tongue.  He  tells  us,  with 
a  tone  in  which  lurks  an  ill-concealed 
note  of  triumph,  how  much  we  have  suf- 
fered in  public  estimation ;  how  much  we 
have  lost;  how  we  must  hide  for  a  time 
from  the  public  gate !  Our  griefr  which 
has  been  formless  before,-  like  the  smoke 
which  came  from  the  genie's  box,  takes 
form  and  becomes  a  giant,  and  no  magic 
ring  which  we  can  rub  will  ever  induce 
the  giant  to  go  back  again  to  the  box ; 
he  remains,  a  shadow  between  us  and  the 
officious  friend. 

Truly,  *  *  lemalheurdes  consolations  sur- 
croit  d 'afflictions,"  in  many  and  in  most 
cases,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so  in  this 
case.  As  the  magic  lantern  is  turned 
sometimes  by  accident  on  the  audience, 
we  all  know  the  curious  metamorphosis 
of  familiar  faces.  The  beautiful  become 
agly>  the  ugly  beautiful ;  Mephistopheles 
becomes  Moses,  and  Moses  Mephisto- 
pheles; thelittle,  insignificant,  pug-nosed, 
freckled  fi^e  in  the  comer  shines  forth 
with  something  of  an  angel  light,  while 
the  grand,  serene  &ce  of  our  sample  phi- 
lanthropist shadovrs  forth  the  hitherto 
hidden  malignity  of  his  soul. 

So  with  misfortune :  if  it  takes  away  a 
dear  delusion,  it  often  shovrs  us  a  new, 
unexpected,  and  unrealised  blessing. 
Some  friend,  whom  we  have  ignored,  per^ 
haps,  has  been  loving  and  trusting  us. 
It  is  only  our  short-sighted  gase  that  is 
wrong,' not  the  eternal  goodness. 

Alfred,  from  the  depths  of  his  sorrow, 
had  imagined  that  George  Sullivan  had 
grown  purse-proud  and  indifferent;  he 
did  not  know,  he  could  not  fieithom  the 
reason  of  his  visit. 

And  poor  George's  constitutional  awk- 
wardness fSeivored  for  a  moment  the  idea 
that  he  had  come  to  triumph.  But  as  the 
sun  of  spring  unlocks  the  ice,  and  sends 
it  down  in  floods  of  clear  water  over  the 
awaiting  meadows,  so  the  warm  heart 
underneath  cleared  avray  all  obstructions, 
and  the  man  found  words  to  utter : 

**  Alfred,  I  have  come  to  help  you." 

And  then  followed  one  of  those  inter- 
views which  can  never  be  told.  Lan- 
guage is  not  rich  enough  for  that  gener- 
osity which  puts  all,  even  chamcter  it- 
self, at  the  disposition  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  man  who  is  true  and  faithful  in  such 
an  hour  is  like  that  ray  of  sunlight 
which  penetrates  the  chinks  of  the  pris- 
oner's deep  dungeon.    He  is  a  messenger 
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firom  the  eternal  goodnen,  an  ambassador 
from  on  high. 

'<  Alfred,"  said  George  fhially, ''  I  have 
Beyer  forgotten  the  hoar  when  I,  an 
awkward  boy  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time,  oursed  with  this  embarrass- 
ment which  clothes  me  still  like  a  gar^ 
ment,  saw  yon  leare  the  band  of  my  tor- 
mentors and  come  to  my  resoae.  Yon 
were  the  god  Apollo  to  me,  with  your 
beaat]^,  ease,  and  popularity.  In  that 
hour,  and  in  your  subsequent  kindness, 
you  turned  my  heart  fVom  hatr^  to 
lofe.  You  altered  my  whole  career.  You 
sayed  me  from  that  scorn  and  loathing 
of  the  human  race  which  was  rapidly 
taking  hold  of  me.  I  registered  a  yow 
then  and  there,  that  should  yon  oyer 
need  help,  and  I  could  giye  it,  I  was 
yours,  body  and  soul.  You  haye  been 
alow  to  claim  that  aid ;  but  through  the 
complications  of  fate,  the  hour  has  come. 
Baceiye  then  the  first  installment  of  an 
old  debt." 

The  light  had  come  through  the  chink, 
and  the  prisoner  was  reprieyed. 

Alfred  began  a  new  life  in  a  new  ci^. 
The  terrible  lesson  had  struck  deep. 
This  diffuse  and  gifted  man  learned  to 
confine  his  gifts  in  narrower  channels, 
not  forgetting  to  use  them,  as  he  always 
bad  done,  for  the  pleasure  and  enlighten- 
ment of  all  around  him.  We  must  all 
learn  that  lesson  from  physical  nature, 
that  the  stream  which  turns  the  mill  and 
grinds  the  com  cannot  go  roaming  at 
its  own  sweet  will  among  the  buttercups 
and  daisies ;  it  must  be  confined  in  a  nar- 
row, prosaic,  and  definite  channel. 

As  for  Mrs.  Oloyer— reader,  haye  you 
eyer  cultiyated  geraniums?  Haye  you 
eyer  noticed  the  efkd  of  transplantation  7 
Byen  the  humble  yarieties,  yon  scraggy 
old  fishtail,  or  the  common  sweet-scented, 
are  all  benefited  by  a  *'  change  of  base." 
The  beautiful  pelargoniums  become  splen- 
did and  the  fishtail  is  a  blaze  of  blossoms ; 
while  the ''  sweet-scented  "  has  become  a 
tree  almost,  and  aibrds  you  a  delicious 
background  for  your  bouquets. 

The  new  soil  of  a  Western  city  improy- 
ed  that  feeble  growth  known  as  Mrs.  Olo- 
yer.  Tom  from  the  supports  of  old  ha- 
treds and  old  jealousies,  which  had  fiis- 
tened  like  ugly  cankers  around  her  yery 
roots,  Mrs.  Oloyer  put  forth  unexpected 
shoots  of  energy ;  and  perhaps  that  pale 
fiuw  and  that  bowed  figure  of  the  man  as- 
sociated with  her  early  admiration  and 


her  early  triumphs,  had  toached  the  i 
ele  which  senred  her  for  a  heart  Cer- 
tainly Mrs.  Oloyer  improyed.  Her  brood 
of  children  irere  better  taken  care  of;  ttie 
break&sts  were  eatable,  and  her  tone-leas 
querulous. 

It  would  do  OS  all  good  could  we  read 
the  letters  written  at  this  time  by  AlfM 
to  George  Sulliyan.  But  who  has  irritten 
out  the  eloquence  of  those  prayers  which 
mothers  breathe  beside  their  children's 
cots  ?  or  who  has  copied  that  sublime  poem 
of  despair  which  eyery  heart  pours  out 
oyer  its  dead?  Who  has  caught  that  no- 
ble language  of  gratitude  which  the  sayed 
pour  forth  to  the  benefactor?  The  best 
part  of  literature  is  that  which  is  unyrrit- 
ten. 

It  was  raough  that  the  old  auction 
yras  renewed,  the  old  friendship  rehabili- 
tated. It  was  enough  for  George  Sulliyan 
to  find  that  his  trust  had  not  been  mis- 
placed. It  is  not  always  the  worst  man 
whose  sins  find  him  out.  Alfred's  real 
integrity  was  unshaken.  That  diffuae- 
ness  which  had  been  his  bane  yras  now 
gone;  a  steady,  hard-working  lifb  was 
croymed  with  its  appropriate  sncoess. 
Men  honored  and  trusted  him ;  his  wife, 
if  she  iras  not  a  comfort,  had  ceased  to 
be  a  torment;  he  had  health* and  h(^>e. 
If  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  youth  had 
turned  to  ashes,  out  of  those  ashes  had 
risen  the  Phoanix  of  a  better  and  more  on- 
selfish  existence. 

Life  is  apt  to  be  a  yery  mixed  drink  at 
best.  All  yre  can  ask  of  it  is  that  it 
should  not  be  too  dreadfully  bitter  for  our 
tender  palates.  Alfred  Gloyer  did  not 
rise  into  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  at 
once :  perhaps  he  neyer  did. 

I  slept,  and  dreemed  that  life  was  baaotj  • 
I  woke,  and  found  that  lift  was  dntj. 

Like  most  of  us,  Alfred  ceased  to  liye 
for  himself,  and  began  to  liye  for  his  chil- 
dren. It  came  to  him  suddenly  one  day 
that  he  had  aome  beautiful  daughters. 
The  combination  had  been  a  happy  one 
physically,  and  the  Oloyer  children  were 
all  handsome,  cleyer,  and  good.  Ger- 
trude, the  eldest,  was  from  her  earliest 
years  a  wise  little  woman,  a  great  com- 
fort to  her  fiither,  and,  as  are  the  child- 
ren of  feeUe  mothers  oflen,  a  perfect  little 
orderly  housekeeper,  and  a  guardian  an- 
gel of  the  younger  children.  3he  shot  op 
into  a  dflork-eyed  beauty  at  eighteen, 
rather  pensiye  and  graye,  but  yery  pleas- 
ing, and  was  immediately  wooed  and  won 
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hj  the  best  match  in  Unuiia,  and  went. 
from  her  mother's  narMry  to  her  own 
maeh  better  famished  one,  whioh  in  due 
time  she  proceeded  to  fill,  though  not 
with  her  mother's  talent 

Then  oame  Alice,  graceful,  coquettish, 
with  streaming  curls,  eyes  like  a  startled 
fawn,  and  complexion  with  a  mild  rose 
blush  in  it  GraTC  and  sombre  Mr.  De- 
laplaine,  member  of  Congress,  rich  and 
important,  plucked  this  flower,  and  wore 
it  proudly. 

Then  came,  in  fulness  of  time,  tender 
Magdalena,  a  heavenly  blonde.  Her  eyes 
were  so  blue,  her  brow  so  &ir,  her  hair 
so  gloriously  golden  and  beautiful,  that 
everyone  said,  *'  She  outshines  them  all." 
She  was  a  joyous  and  loving  creature,  as 
radiant  as  her  own  coloring.  The  world 
was  a  gay  and  serene  place  to  Mogdale* 
na,  so  she  appropriately  married  rather  a 
heavy  Americaniied  Teuton,  Mr.  Cam- 
penhaosen,  as  rich  and  as  proper  as  pos- 
sible. If  Magdalena  had  to  interpret  a 
joke  to  him  sometimes,  she  but  carried 
out  the  fable  of  Hebe,  who  bore  the  spark- 
ling cup  to  the  heavier  and  sleepier  dei- 
ties. It  is  apt  to  be  the  function  of  a 
wife  to  catch  the  up-floating  bubble  of 
sabtle  thought  before  her  lord  thinks 
anything  about  it.  Happy  he  and  happy 
she  if  she  carries  the  conquered  cup  to 
Mm  alone. 

Then  came  her  fitther's  &vorite,  Louise. 
She  was  the  Madonna-looking  girl,  a 
quiet,  perfect  fiMM«  with  aubum  hair 
which  rippled  like  that  of  Titian's  Flora 
and  some  of  Raphael's  women.  She  was 
the  St  Cecilia  of  the  family.  A  true,  and 
touching,  and  powerful  voice,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  divine  art  of  music,  had 
brought  this  child  very  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  musical  fltther.  He  loved  them  all 
boundlessly,  but  even  in  his  ptayers  he 
felt  that  he  loved  Louise  best.  And  she 
had  another  claim  on  his  love.  Of  all 
these  splendid  women  she  alone  had  an 
imperfection.  She  was  lame.  An  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  had  shorten- 
ed one  limb,  and  while  the  Graces  danced 
Euterpe  sat  and  sang.  How  Alfred  loved 
to  have  her  lean  on  his  arm ;  and  how 
her  big  brothers  protected,  lov<^d,  and 
comforted  her !  She  was  always  safe  from 
their  rough  jokes.  Perhaps,  no  one  is 
ever  entirely  unconscious  or  unsaddened 
by  a  personal  defect ;  but  if  ever  any  one 
had  Uie  grief  sofWned  and  the  sting  taken 
oat,  it  was  Louise. 


Before  AlfM  Clover  wss  an'  old  man, 
he  found  himself  in  the  position,  almost 
wholly,  of  a  **  father-in-law."  It  struck 
him  sometimes  whimsically,  that  he  de- 
rived his  importance  and  prosperity  thoa 
vicariously.  He  had  not  ceased  to  be  the 
refined,  charming,  cultivated  man,  always 
holding  his  own  place,  and  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter place  than  any  of  his  sons-in-law,  in 
society ;  but  there  was  still  over  him  the 
shadow  of  the  old  disgrace ;  there  wss  the 
scar  visible  of  that  iron  which  had  enter* 
ed  his  soul.  His  oldest  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Russell,  who  had  married  Qertrude,  wss 
a  man  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  had 
known  his  whole  history.  Perhaps  no 
gentler,  truer,  nobler  gentleman  than  this 
Bon-in-law  existed,  but  Alfred  did  not 
feel  happy  in  his  house.  He  preferred 
(and  he  despised  himself  for  doing  so)  the 
coarser-grained  Delaplaine  and  the  ob- 
tuse Campenhansen.  Some  wounds  are 
irritated  by  a  tender  touch. 

Thus  traces  of  the  immortal  sorrow, 
which  is  our  legacy  from  the  Grarden  of 
Eden,  pursued  Alfred  in  the  days  of  his 
hardly-earned  prosperity.  Old  debts  were 
paid  up,  the  great  disgrace  was  rubbed 
oat -all  debts  but  that  of  gratitude  to 
Qeorge  Sullivan,  and  that  went  on  accu- 
mulating interest  for  all  time. 

The  old  friends  met  but  seldom,  but 
thchc  successive  handsome  daughters  had 
been  sent  as  les  ambassadncei  from 
one  house  to  the  other.  Mr.  Sullivan's 
hearth  remained  lonely,  and  the  Clover 
girls  were  his  great  pets  and  darlings. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  took  to  the  boys,  as  moth- 
erless women  are  apt  to  do,  and  tipped 
them  so  generously  that  they  considered 
her  Mrs.  Pluto  in  disguise. 

It  was  to  Louise,  then,  that  the  haunt- 
ed man  turned  for  that  perfect  peace 
which  the  soul  of  man  desireth.  She 
loved  her  fUher  understand i  n gly ;  they 
were  of  one  kind.  But  Mr.  Paulison,  the 
young  rector  of  the  highly  ritualistic 
church  of  Saint  Humbronins,  cast  his  fine 
eyes  one  day  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clo- 
ver's pew,  and  saw  Louise  standing  in  the 
glorified  light  of  a  stained  glass  window, 
and  concluded  that  if  ever  maiden  was  a 
representative  of  the  middle  ages,  there 
she  stood.  He  saw  all  the  pictures  of  Fra 
Angelico,  all  the  straight  young  saint- 
esses,  all  the  &ir  women  bearing  lilies,  of 
his  ritualistic  dreams,  realised.  Then  he 
heard  her  voice  chanting  after  him,  and 
he  was  moved  beneath  his  chasuble,  cope, 
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sarplioe,  and  cassock.  All  his  church 
millinery  flattered  wildly  over  his  beating 
heart.  As  he  walked  home  behind  Mr. 
Clover  and  bis  lame  daaghter,  he  regret- 
ted to  see  her  limp;  but  he  bethought 
him,  not  without  a  smirk  of  complacency, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  and 
lovely  act  of  humility  to  marry  a  lame 
wife,  and  it  would  almost  make  him — 
Paulison — a  saint  before  his  time. 

Going  to  dinner  with  one  of  his  wealthy 
parishioners,  whose  daughters  had  strong 
candlestick  propensities,  he  began  to  talk 
of  the  Clovers.  Mr.  Parkinson,  the 
wealthy  parishioner,  had  just  heard  a 
Tery  interesting  rumor,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  **  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  rich  George 
Sullivan  (such  a  friend  of  the  Clovers, 
yon  know,  wife),  was  to  make  Louise 
Clover  his  heir.  It  had  always  been  sup- 
posed, you  know,  that  he  would  give  his 
money  to  some  of  them ;  but  in  considera- 
tion of  her  infirmity,  and  from  the  delight 
her  singing  had  given  him,  it  was  said 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  intended  to  endow 
Louise  with  all  his  fortune ;  immense,  Mr. 
Paulison,  I  assure  you — millions.*' 

If  there  is  anything  straighter  than  a 
bee  line,  if  there  is  any  geometrical  term 
indicating  the  shortest  distance  and  the 
straightest  line  between  two  given  points, 
use  it,  dear  reader,  to  define  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Paulison *s  Monday  morning  walk. 

He  sped  in  his  wooing.  I  am  sorry  to 
gay,  he  was  handsome  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
earnest ;  he  had  much  of  that  delightful 
middle-age  lore  at  his  command.  He 
oould  talk  about  Saint  Elizabeth  and  her 
roses,  the  mystical  number  seven ;  he 
oould  draw  all  the  crosses,  from  St. 
George  down;  and  as  for  sacred  mono- 
grama,  he  was  unquenchable.  Symbol- 
ism, that  lovely  and  unending  sutgect — he 
eould  talk  beautifully  on  that,  and  he  was 
young,  and  he  was  in  love ! 

Alas!  alas!  for  Alfired,  his  pet  lamb 
was  taken  from  him.  He  oould  urge  no 
otu^^ion  to  Mr.  Paulison.  He  had  talent, 
he  had  the  noblest  of  professions,  he  had 
the  best  of  characters  from  his  bishop, 
but  the  father's  heart  told  him  that  Mr. 
Paulison  wa<9  a  deception  and  a  fraud. 

**Is  it  becauHe  I  love  her  better," 
thought  the  miserable  fiither,  *'  that  I 
hate  to  give  her  up  ?  I  did  not  love  Wil- 
liam Russell,  yet  I  gave  him  my  Ger- 
trude gladly.  I  knew  he  would  make 
her  happy.  I  do  not  care  for  the  society 
of  my  political  Delaplaine,  yet  I  knew  he 


would  tenderly  guard  my  wild  rose  Alice. 
I  found  Campenhausen  stupid  and  heavy, 
yet  I  knew  he  would  make  Magdalena  a 
good  husband;  she  was  bright  enough 
for  both.  Now  here  is  a  man  more  edu- 
cated, and  more  apparently  the  equal  oi 
Louise,  than  are  any  of  the  other  hus- 
bands, and  I  reluct  at  him,  I  dread  him, 
I  hate  h  im !  It  must  be  jealousy — ^I  do  not 
want  to  lose  my  Louise." 

The  months  of  her  engagement  were 
full  of  torture  to  her  father.  To  see  her 
listen  for  another  footfall,  to  lean  on 
another  arm,  would  have  filled  her  father 
with  sadness  in  any  case ;  but  to  see  her 
love  a  man  whose  atmosphere  filled  him 
with  incredible  distrust  was  dreadful. 

Mr.  Paulison  finally  got  a  call  to  a 
great  city.  Urania  gave  up  the  brilliant 
young  light  of  ritualism,  and  he  went  on- 
ward and  upward,  even  to  George  Sulli- 
van's city— the  city  of  the  wise  and  learn- 
ed and  prosperous.  Of  course  he  went 
freighted  with  letters  to  George  Sullivan, 
*'and  went  but  to  prepare  a  nest  for  hia 
future  bride !  "  Louise  had  grown  con- 
stantly more  beautiful ;  her  voice  rang 
out  (as  does  the  voice  of  the  happy  wo- 
man always)  with  a  tenfold  power.  She 
had  always  been  religious;  her  nature 
grew  upward  as  a  flower  seeks  the  sun. 
It  was  a  life  beyond  any  other  dear  to  her 
imagination,  that  of  a  clergyman's  wife, 
with  its  work  and  its  renunciations. 

Mr.  Paulison 's  letters  were  very  sweet 
and  savory.  He  bad  been  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  he  wrote  thus 
to  his  affianced  :  **  But,  my  dear  Louise, 
imagine  my  disappointment  when  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  low  church. 
All  his  great  wealth  and  power  are  thua 
lost  to  the  roost  glorious  work.  He  gives 
his  money  indiscriminately,  I  bear,  to  the 
poor,  here  and  there,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  go  through  the  proper  channels  of 
the  '  Absorbent  Brothers.'  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  he  was  educating  the  son 
of  a  Presbyteiian  widow,  who  nu^  be- 
come a  clergyman,  and  he  has  given 
largely  to  a  Baptist  college !  He  abso- 
lutely would  have  the  children  of  here- 
tics learn  science!  He  has  refused  to 
give  a  very  necessary  sum  to  the  pnr- 
chase  of  vestments,  and  he  objected  to 
the  antiphonal  procession.  Let  us  hope^ 
dear  Louise,  that  his  wealth  may  some 
time  descend  to  those  who  will  better 
know  how  to  use  it,  and  that  he  may  aeo 
the  errors  of  his  ways." 
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Mr.  Paolison  meanwhile  was  growing 
in  repatation  and  power.    His  beautiful 
eyes  had  called  forth  a  poem  from  one  of 
his  female  parishioners,  beginning : 
Orbs  of  my  nlgbkl  my  soul  in  ecstasy 
Doth  see  ye  fleam,  above  the  obaccel  rail  I 
nine  ears  do  hear  that  yoice  of  melody 
Wlilch  upward  bears  my  spirit,  poor  and  fraiL 

Mr.  Paulison  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
been  precipitate  in  giving  so  much — 
namely,  himself— to  a  little  lame  girl  in 
Urania.  Still  he  was  not  quite  prepared 
to  forget  her ;  and  then  there  was  Mr. 
George  Suiliyan  and  his  millions.  Who 
knew  but  that  he,  Paulison,  was  destined 
to  be  the  high  and  noble  iDtelligenoe 
which  should  devote  that  money  tJ  its  legi- 
timate and  proper  conclusion,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  7 

Suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  her  lonely 
prosperity,  Mrs.  Sullivan  died,  and  in  a 
few  short  months  her  husband  followed 
her.  The  great  city  paused  a  moment  to 
read  the  rich  man's  will.  It  contained 
for  Mr.  Paulison  some  important  items 
and  one  grand  omission.  He  gave  to  Al- 
fred Clover  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  at  his  death,  if  he  chose  to 
do  so,  his  friend  desired  that  he  should 
bequeath  to  Louise  ;  he  gave  each  of  the 
boys  five  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
wished  them  to  spend  on  their  educa- 
tion, *'  to  make  them  worthy  American 
citisens " ;  to  the  other  daughters  he 
left  pictures  and  pieces  of  silver  ;  to  his 
"  dear  friend  Maria  Clover,  wife  to  Al- 
fred Clover,"  all  his  late  wife's  camel's- 
hair  shawls,  and  diamond  pin ;  and  he  de- 
clared, with  many  expressions  of  afiisction, 
that  these  bequests  to  the  Clover  family 
were  dictated  by  the  great  love  he  bore 
the  fother,  to  whom  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thoQsand  dollars  was  but  part»pay- 
menc  of  an  old  debt. 

Then,  with  many  wise  provisions,  he 
willed  the  rest  of  his  money  not  at  all  as 
Mr.  Paulison  expected  or  approved.  His 
will  read  thus :  *'  As  much  of  my  large 
estate  was  derived  from  my  beloved  late 
wife,  I  desire  to  record  my  gratitude  and 
respect  for  her  by  investing  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  perpetually  keep  in 
mind  and  memorialize  her  virtues.  I 
give  it,  therefore,  as  she  desired.  .  .  I, 
therefore,  give  and  bequeath  the  whole 
bulk  of  my  fortune,"  etc.  The  upshot  of 
which  was  that  he  gave  two  millions  to 
educate  poor  children,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  country. 


Mr.  Paulison  was  furious.  He  walked 
home  a  deeply  ii\jured  man.  **  A  paltry 
hundred  thousand  to  Alfred  Clover — not 
an  old  man,  or  a  prosperous  man,  par* 
ticularly — with  a  reversionary  interent 
(entirely  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure)  to 
his  daughter  Louise!  some  foolish  pic- 
tures and  old  shawls  to  the  rest  of  the 
fomily!  five  thousand  apiece  to  those 
horrid  boys !  Pooh  !  not  a  cent  for  a 
chasuble,  a  cope,  a  stained  glass  window, 
a  reredos.  ^h!  not  a  penny  to  the 
Absorbent  Brothers.'* 

Mr.  Paulison  remembered  that  the 
saints  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes  used 
profane  language;  but  being  an  Absor- 
bent Brother,  be  wisely  determined  not  to 
follow  their  example.  But  he  had  been 
wronged,  he  had  been  swindled !  be  would 
not  stand  it— no ! — not  the  hero  of  *'  Orbs 
of  my  night,"  etc. 

Louise  had  not  been  happy  of  late.  Her 
lover's  letters  had  been  growing  colder. 
She  had  not  relished  his  first  abuse  of  the 
time-honored  family  friend ;  but  hers  was 
an  humble,  constant,  and  hopeful  nature, 
prone  to  excuse  those  she  loved.  Her  fa- 
ther noticed  that  she  sang  less,  and  that 
she  leaned  more  heavily  on  his  a  no,  and 
that  when  she  knelt  in  prayer— Heaven 
help  her !— she  knelt  longer  and  press- 
ed her  hands  more  closely  over  her  eyes. 
The  stained  glass  window  made  a  cross  on 
her  as  she  knelt.  It  was  not  one  of  Mr. 
Paulison 's  crosses,  but  rather  like  one 
of  those  which  threw  its  long  shadow 
over  a  weeping  world,  from  that  Hill  of 
Calvary.  Henceforth  she  was  to  walk 
under  its  shadow  forever.  Help  her,  thou 
gracious  Presence,  who  hast  made  the 
emblem  dear  and  sacred !  help  her,  for 
she,  of  all  thy  creatures,  will  need  it  most, 
and  deserve  thy  dear  arm  around  her  and 
about  her  forever  more ! 

This  was  Mr.  Paulison 's  last  letter : 

Mt  Dbar  Louise:  I  fbel  that  I  have  need  at 
this  moment  of  all  your  most  tender  pympathy; 
for  I  am  constrained  by  etm$eiene€  (ever,  as  you 
know,  my  tyrant\  to  say  to  yon  that  our  engage- 
ment, on  which  I  founded  such  hopes  of  fhture 
happiness  and  sphritual  growth,  must  come  to  an 
end.  I  have  long  doubted  whether  your  spbito* 
ality  was  such  as  I  must  demand  in  a  wife,  and 
whether  my  union  to  yon  was  one  which  would 
redonnd  to  that  hmer  growth  which  I  feel  it  ia 
my  blessed  duty  to  foster  in  myself.  I  have 
perceived  a  growing  carelessness  in  your  mind 
about  biffh  days,  which  has  wonndcd  mo  sorely. 
But  while  a  union  with  me  might  have  led  you 
onward  and  up wai-d,  I  have  had  the  mortiilca»T 
tlon  of  finding  that  you  have  deceived  me— ye^lC 
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wmntonlj  deoQl?ed  me  I  I  have  fyaxA  ttiat 
mr]j  in  Ufe  your  fkther  was  a  resident  of  this 
eity;  that  ktre  he  disgraced  his  name,  and 
•ought  shelter  In  a  distant  town.  Could  you 
wish  to  drag  km,  who  must  ever  be  a  shining 
Ught,  an  oLt^eot  to  whom  the  world  looks  erer 
fbr guidanoe  and  suj^port -would  you  drsg  m« 
into  a  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  dishonored 
Ihther? 

Then  I  was  led  to  beUeve  (I  think  by  some 
member  of  your  flunily)  that  Mr.  Snlliran  in- 
tended to  redeem  the  errors  of  his  ILfo  by  mak- 
ing you  his  heir.  Had  he  done  so,  and  had  I, 
Ibigetiing  and  fbrgi?ing  all  else,  become  as 
your  husband  the  custodian  of  all  tliis  wealth,  to 
«se  ft>r  the  benefit  of  those  High  Church  princi- 
Ikles  to  which  my  life  is  to  be  devoted,  I  might, 
although  despising  earthly  dross  (as  sucht,  hare 
consented  to  become  the  yehicle  through  which 
It  would  have  gone  forth  to  b  ess  the  world  I 
But  haying  been  led  to  consider  myself  as  «»- 
iiU§4  to  it,  and  now  to  find  myself  wronjed  and 
cheated,  I  must  say  I  hare  reasoned  with  my- 
self In  vain  as  to  allowing  the  charms  of  your 
beauty,  which  once  filled  my  carnal  eye,  to  pre- 
Tall  scpolnst  the  higher  instincts  of  my  soul, 
whfeh  tell  me  that  renunciation  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  sahits,  and  that  I,  who  follow,  an  humble 
Absorbent  Brother,  In  their  footsteps,  must  re- 
nounce «veii  you,  who  were  the  light  of  my 
fyes  and  the  Joy  of  my  soul.  When  I  remem- 
ber how  I  hare  been  deceived,  I  cannot  forgive 
your  fluher  I  although  I  hope  to  forgive  all  men, 
as  part  of  my  saintly  profession.  And  so  com- 
mending to  yon  that  humility  and  patience 
which  you  have  so  often  hoard  me  preach  (I 
trust  with  edification),  I  remain,  your  crushed 
and  broken  follow  sufferer, 

Ambbooub  PAULisosr. 

Loaise  was  one  of  the  yoanger  ihem- 
ben  of  the  &iiiily,  and  she  bat  dimly  re- 
uembered  the  days  of  trouble.  It  wan 
lesenred  (or  her  lover,  that  man  who 
had  sworn  to  love  and  protect  her,  to 
breathe  to  her  for  the  first  time  anything 
against  her  beloved  fiither. 

That  heartbreak  which  is  so  mach  more 
of  a  heartbreak  that  the  idul  itself  is 
broken,  was  the  heritage  of  Ljuise.  Her 
fi^ther  and  herself  had  read  tliis  precious 
letter  together,  hand  in  hand.  Some- 
thing had  taught  them  that  Mr.  Pauli« 
son's  letters  were  to  be  dreaded,  and  they 
went  forth  to  meet  them  together,  as 
leagued  against  a  common  danger.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  expected  all  that  came. 
The  storm  came  hurtling  down  on  a  very 
unprotected  pair  of' headd.  Each  suffering 
more  for  the  ':^iher  than  for  himself  or 
herself,  they  yet  found  a  certain  comfort 
in  being  together ;  and  if  there  had  been 
danger  that  a  maiden  Idve  for  Mr.  Pauli- 
•on  should  linger  in  the  breast  of  Louise, 
the  attack  upon  her  lather  brushed  it 
away,  and  forever.    . 


None  of  her  prospefoos  and  happy  sif- 
ters could  enter  intd  her  feelin^B.  They 
all,  dear,  handsome,  prosperous  women, 
with  average  gifts  and  average  sensitive- 
ness, had  found  the  course  of  true  love 
very  smooth.  It  was  to  the  highly  gifted, 
the  delicate,  the  more  precious  heart,  that 
the  message  of  disappointment  was  sent. 
Whom  the  Lord  lovtth  he  chasteneth. 

Her  father  sat  with  bis  fond  arm  around 
her  through  the  first  hours  of  blinding 
grief.  He  found  it  the  best  service  he 
could  do  her  to  tell  her  the  whole  story 
of  his  life— its 'weaknesses,  its  fi&ilures,  its 
regeneration,  and  successes ;  how  he  bad 
lived  down  disgrace,  and  sorrow,  and 
heartbreak,  but  to  meet  them  again  and 
again  in  life,  not  as  conquerors,  as  once 
they  were,  but  now  as  slaves,  who  came 
to  tell  him  of  his  victories.  In  this,  and 
in  her  Other's  dear  love,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and  in 
her  prayers,  Louise  found  peace. 

Mrs.  Clover,  who  looked  very  pretty  in 
the  camel's-hair  shawls  and  diamond  pin, 
had  finally  forgiven  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van for  being  more  prosperous  than  she; 
and  as  age  came  on  she  constantly  im- 
proved. She  had  been  a  nice-looking 
chaperon  for  her  beautiful  daughters: 
inanity  in  black  velvet  and  point  lace, 
with  pink  roses  in  its  curly  gray  hair,  is 
a  more  attractive  ol^ect  than  inanity  in  a 
soiled  dressing  gown  and  neglected  chevt- 
lure.  She  was  always  treated  by  Alfred 
with  protecting  tenderness,  and  by  her 
daughters  with  profound  respect.  The 
only  proof  they  ever  gave  of  their  limited 
belief  in  her  was,  that  they  never  carried 
her  any  of  their  troubles— an  immunity 
which  she  very  much  eigoyed.  She  had 
various  little  ailments,  which  she  eiuoyed 
intensely,  talked  about  fireely,  and  nursed 
conscientiously.  Her  later  life  was  sin- 
gularly happy,  showing  that  while  it 
takes  a  great  nature  to  meet  adversity 
well,  almost  anybody  can  manage  pros- 
perity. She  had  adored  Mr.  Paulison, 
and  felt  the  breaking:  off  of  the  engage- 
ment as  a  personal  grief  to  herself;  bnt 
she  confided  quietly  to  Gertrude  that  she 
was  not  much  surprised,  for  she  had  never 
understood  why  so  fine  a  young  man 
wanted  to  marry  a  poor  lame  girl  like 
Louise.  **  For  consider,  €lertmde,  bow 
beautifully  I  used  to  dance  when  your 
fiither  fell  in  love  with  me.'* 

M.  E.  W.  S* 
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THE  UCTUBB  SEASON. 
Ik  ike  amaflement  oolumn  of  yester- 
day's paper  were  these  two  attnustiye  ad- 
TertisemeatB : 

Ghbat  Lictubb.— MIm  Mjrtle  de  la  Hooka 

Boooe.  aged  aixfeeen  yean,  will  lectnre  at 

Ctais  erenlng,  on  Her  Kxperienoe  ae  aCanvaM* 
er,  and  otiier  topics. 

iMCTUum  BrnuoBDurABT.— Frank  Masaey 
win  lectore  this  erening  at,  etc.,  on  *'  His  Bxpe- 
rienoeas  a  'Lord'  at  Cape  May."  Our  flub* 
looablea  will  Sock  to  bear  bim. 

These,  I  think,  embraced  all  the  leotar- 
ing  reaoaroes  of  that  erening  in  the  city. 
Poizling  choice,  accordingly,  for  mental 
food,  between  the  experience  of  a  sixteen- 
year-old  canyaeser  and  that  of  a  oonfees- 
ed  swindler !  In  the  hall  where  the  sham 
lord  displayed  himself,  Dr.  Schoeppe  had 
disooarsed  some  time  before,  for  the  rea- 
fton  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder 
and  pardoned ;  and  we  all  remember  that 
when  Mrs.  Fair,  the  slayer  of  Crittenden, 
was  acquitted,  she  at  once  delivered  a  leo- 
tare  on  *'  Wolves  in  the  Fold,"  at  Sacra- 
mento. Should  Stokes  and  Tweed  outlive 
their  sentences,  they  will  of  course  be 
ready  to  moralise  in  public  on  "  My  Pris- 
on Experience, "  like  a  pair  of  Silvio  Pel- 
liooe ;  and  the  convict  jackets  might  be 
shown,  to  draw  a  larger  audience. 

We  laugh  at  these  absurdities,  but  they 
are  no  worse  than  the  parade  of  women 
whose  only  claim  to  be  heard  is  a  couple 
of  yards  of  **  store  "  hair,  a  green  velvet 
riding  habit,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves. 
There  is  smaU  sense  nowadays  in  the 
Spanish  saw  that  '*  a  woman  and  a  hen 
are  soon  lost  by  gadding  abroad ;  *'  and 
even  firom  the  earliest  ages  women  have 
thought,  wrought,  and  fought  as  worthi- 
ly as  men— and  tidked,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter ;  for,  if  Soerates  '^  lectured,*'  so  did 
Xantippe,  the  Mrs.  Caudle  of  antiquity. 
Ail  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  lecturer's  sex, 
or  the  out  of  her  garments,  is  hardly 
ground  enough  for  her  asking  an  audi- 
ence. The  platform  is  equally  overrun 
with  masculine  notoriety  hunters.  Peo- 
ple there  are  who  think  it  glory  enough 
for  one  life  to  figure  as  the  central  actors 
in  a  divorce  suit,  and  to  have  their  private 
letten  published  In  the  newspapers ;  and 


such  people  naturally  flock  upon  the  le^ 
tnre  stage,  in  order  to  be  seen,  trying  to 
crowd  offthe  learned,  wise  and  illustrious. 

The  popular  humorists  are,  taken  as  a 
dass,  probably  the  dreariest  in  the  army 
of  lecturers— though  there  are  q[>leiidid 
exceptions,  like  Artemus  Ward.  I  must 
say  that  even  the  printed  wit  of  many 
professional  clowns  of  literature,  such  as 
the  eccentric  Si.  Slocum  and  the  droll 
Tommy  Topkins,  is  to  me  not  very  divert- 
ing; for  when  jokes  must  be  misspelt 
lest  they  be  missed,  or  separated  into  one- 
line  paragraphs  to  provide  them  with 
point,  they  become  somewhat  obtrusive. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  jesters  come  daily, 
with  hop,  skip,  jump,  and  somersault,  be- 
fore the  public,  it  is  plain  they  amuse, 
and  amuse,  too,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  with  the  same  musty  tricks, 
the  same  stale  gibes,  spelling  of  "  ov,'* 
and  writing  9  in  place  of  "  to,"  with  kin- 
dred witticisms.  They  are  the  Tom  Fools 
of  current  literature,  never  saying  a  word 
vrithout  a  grimace,  always  appearing  in 
patches  and  paint,  earning  like  other 
mountebanks  an  honest  livelihood  by  a 
trade  that  gives  innocent  mirth  to  multi- 
tudes. But  when  the  humorist,  mount- 
ing the  rostrum  and  doffing  the  mask, 
speaks  from  his  undisguised  personalityt 
he  loses  the  old  ooigne  of  vantage  and  en- 
counters novel  drawbacks.  His  actual 
phix  may  be  anything  but  funny — like 
Pantaloon'sj^ith  the  daubs  off;  his  voice 
may  be— generally  is — weak,  husky, 
harsh,  or  squeaky ;  his  gestures  may  be 
awkward,  his  whole  manner  unpleasing ; 
and  since  no  art  can  make  the  spoken 
^*of "  as  ludicrous  as  if  it  were  "ov," 
nor  the  spoken  •*  to  "  as  if  it  were  *'  9," 
his  strongest  prop  may  be  cut  from  under 
the  hapless  humorist  at  the  start. 

Skill  in  mimicry  is  a  fortune  to  the  lec- 
turer ;  for,  as  many  people,  having  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  theatre 
rely  on  lectures  for  their  fund  of  dramatic 
entertainment,  it  is  found  that  good 
*'  readings'*  compel  large  audiences,  and 
that  theatrical  orators  are  admired.  Such 
an  orator  is  Gough,  who,  I  suppose,  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  lecturer,  since  "  |o 
him,"  says  the  Jtev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  in. 
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a  sketolvwritten  for  %  religions  newspa- 
per,  **  belongs  the  anique  distinction  of 
baying  addressed  more  boman  beings  tban 
any  man  now  living  on  oar  globe.  For 
tbirty  years  no  man  bas  conunanded  sacb 
crowds.'*  The  secret  is  '*  his  mostdra- 
inatic  voice  and  geBticulation ;  for  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  say  it/*  continues 
the  divine,  **  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  Gough  is  the  only  real  rival  of  Gar- 
rick.  He  has  often  been  a  mother,  a 
child,  a  pleading  wife,  a  brutal  husband, 
a  plantation  negro,  a  Scotch  deacon,  a 
Frenchman,  a  raw  Irishman,  a  pompous 
coxcomb,  and  a  poor,  besotted  toper,  all 
in  one  boar's  address.  And  he  excelled 
in  every  character.  Truly,  God  made  a 
wonderful  creature  when  he  made  John 
B.  Gough."  As  the  most  apathetic  hear- 
er of  this  versatile  person  must  own  his 
oration  to  be  '*  good  as  a  play,"  his  value 
to  those  who  cannot  frequent  the  stage 
is  specially  great. 

Since  lecturers,  like  travelling  actors, 
having  learned  a  piece,  perform  it  in  dif- 
ferent cities  the  year  round  ;  so,  like  the 
comedians,  their  chief  need  is,  afler  the 
first  success,  to  work  a  bit  of  couleur  lo^ 
cole  or  '*  gag  '*  into  each  night's  enter- 
tainment, so  as  to  carry  it  home  to  every 
audience.  The  braien  impudence  of  pre- 
tending to  a  familiarity  with  neighbor- 
hood history  is  not  resented  by  the  bear- 
ers, who,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  relisb 
the  spectacle  of  even  a  stranger's  being 
drawn  into  the  mad  vortex  of  village  sen- 
sations. In  the  lack  of  tovm-meeting 
squabbles  or  other  excitements,  a  compli- 
ment to  the  local  grocery  is  effective.  I 
remember  a  chemist  lecturing  in  our 
'*  Phoebus  Course,  Second  ^3eries,  B," 
at  Milldale,  who  took  the  precaution  to 
porobase  an  acid  for  his  experiments  at 
the  drugstore,  and  called  the  shop  by 
name  during  the  address — in  fiict,  it  vras 
Mix  and  Gaulkitt's— '<  and  by  the  way," 
he  carelessly  added,  "  it  is  the  best  sul- 
pharic  acid  I  ever  got  anywhere."  I 
have  a  suspicion  he  said  the  same  thing 
the  next  night  at  Jenkinsville,  eleven 
miles  further  down  on  the  pike. 

When  the  Hon.  Philemon  Fulmen,  M. 
0.,  came  to  address  our  Milldale  Philo- 
gloflsian  Society,  and  honored  his  youthful 
friend,  the  secretary,  by  a  preliminary 
afternoon  stroll  through  the  town,  the 
Congressman  begged  me,  I  remember,  to 
narrate  him  some  local  event  which  could 
be  woven  into  his  exordium ;  and  was  so 


bent  on  introducing  the  town-pump  for 
that  purpose,  that  I  could  only  dissuade 
him  from  handling  it  by  protesting  there 
was  no  legend  whatever  clinging  to  that 
ornament  of  the  cross-roads.  But  I  gave 
him  one  of  our  dear  old  traditions  of  the 
fight  around  Indian  Rook,  pointing  out 
the  very  spot  where  Big  Knife  was  wont 
to  show  himself  at  midday  with  insult- 
ing gestures  to  the  townsmen  in  the 
block-house,  until  one  noon  an  ancient 
Milldaler,  Richard  Alden,  picked  off  the 
hideous  savage  with  his  musket — a  long 
shot  from  the  old  mound  thatKtill  runs  the 
boundary  line  of  Squire  Garrett's  mea- 
dow. You  may  &ncy  the  neat,  historic 
prefiice  of  Fulmen's  evening  harangue. 

To  revert  to  the  opening  reflection.  Let 
ns  confess  that  the  shams  who  rush  to 
the  lecture  platform  on  the  strength  of 
their  abnormal  conceit  or  their  criminal 
notoriety,  only  show  by  their  repeated 
failures  the  good  sense  of  the  people. 
Laura  Fair  had  finally  to  talk  in  a  beer- 
hall,  without  entrance  fee,  in  order  to 
draw  an  audience.  It  is  really  odd  that 
where  thieves,  wife-beaters,  or  cut- 
throats would  trade  on  their  notoriety, 
though  court-houses  may  be  thronged  fbr 
their  trials  and  a  million  newspapers  be 
bought  to  read  the  story  of  their  crimes, 
yet  when,  after  acquittal  or  pardon,  tbey 
present  themselves  as  lecturers,  they 
prate  to  empty  chairs.  At  best,  they 
are  visited  by  the  frivolous  and  curious, 
twice  or  thrice  ;  whereas  the  faithful  lis- 
teners, night  after  night,  winter  after 
winter,  generation  after  generation,  are 
for  wit,  culture,  useful  experience,  elo- 
quence, or  learning. 

THE  TEMPERAMCB  QUESTION. 
CoNGRiss  has  been  bombarded  with  pe- 
titions to  examine  and  regulate  the  liquor 
trade.  To  purge  that  traffic  would  be  a 
godsend,  for  the  people  who  drink  spirits 
or  brewed  beverages  are  legion ;  but  such 
work  would  hardly  be  attempted  by  Con- 
gress. The  temperance  dubs,  those  no- 
ble friends  of  mankind,  could  put  ihe 
world  still  deeper  in  their  debt  by  waging 
war  against  the  poisons  now  sold  as  good 
liquors,  and  causing  that  only  sound 
wine  and  pure  spirits  should  be  made  and 
vended.  In  these  times,  tradesmen  need 
an  eleventh  commandment :  '*  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adulteration."  ■  The  official 
story  of  the  Madeira  wine  made  on  the 
afflicted  island  daring  the  past  twenty 
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yeftra  shows  that  its  scanty  crop  might 
partly  supply  Madrid  or  Paris ;  but  when 
all  Europe  drinks  Madeira,  and  erery 
American  grocery  has  it  on  tap,  from 
here  to  Arizona,  the  sham  becomes  ab- 
sord.  Our  marketed  sherry,  port, 
brandy  is  mostly  physicked  with  bane- 
ful  stuff;  even  France,  land  of  vine- 
yards, has  its  tord-boyaux^  or  *'  bowel- 
twister,"  to  rival  American  **  rot-gut." 
How  many  men  have  been  killed  by  these 
vile  drugs,  heaven  only  knows. 

Again,  the  abuses  of  the  license  laws 
are  shameful,  and  the  lavrs  are  shameful. 
Gunpowder  and  prussic  acid  can  usually 
be  sold  only  by  men  of  good  sense  and 
some  character ;  but  every  rowdy  may 
open  a  grog-shop  and  peddle  his  fiery 
mixtures  to  sots.  When  we  authorize 
the  shopman  to  sell  to  urchins  dynamite 
from  his  magazine,  strychnine  from  his 
jar,  we  may  praise  the  liquor  trade  as 
it  is  now  conducted.  It  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  great  cities  were  three- 
fourths  of  their  groggeries  shut,  and  in 
their  stead  a  few  licenses  given  to  repu- 
table citizens,  who  might  even  be  put  un- 
der bonds,  if  needful,  to  dispense  pure 
liquors  in  place  of  noxious  compounds, 
and  whose  licenses  should  be  revoked, 
with  an  absolute  prohibition  of  renewal, 
on  proof  of  their  wilfully  furnishing  strong 
liquors  to  drunkards,  to  boys,  or,  in  a 
word,  to  anybody  who  palpably  ought 
not  to  have  them.  Add  to  the  clearance 
of  grog-shops  and  the  stringent  qualifica- 
tions for  license,  skilful  inspectors  to 
watch  the  traffic,  and  we  might  hope  for 
increased  health  in  the  community  and 
decreased  tenantry  in  the  jails. 


CENTENNIAL  MUSIC  AND  POEST. 
PsacHANCX  the  gentle  reader  will  recall 
the  fiEimous  '*  Poems  of  the  Prairies,"  by 
Brown,  published  in  1860  by  Bedhead  of 
Desmoines,  and  bearing  on  their  title- 
page  this  immortal  sentence  of  W.  0. 
Russell :  *'  We  care  not  whether  his  verse 
be  ragged  or  not,  so  long  as  it  .is  Amer- 
ican." I  remembered  having  noticed  the 
volume  fi)r  "  The  Qala^,"  when  ponder- 
ing the  other  day  the  great  question. 
Who  shall  be  the  poet  of  the  Centenary? 
Will  it,  I  asked  myself,  be  Brown  of 
Desmoines,  o»  Redhead,  or  Russell  7  Of 
coarse  we  all  know  who  it  ought  to  be. 
It  ouftht  to  be  no  less  a  minstrel  than 
Walt  Whitman.  Walt  would  put  forth  a 
barbaric  yaup  to  make  Europe  wriggle  on 


all  her  moaldy  thrones.  Whosoever  he  be, 
our  centennial  bard  must  be  distinctive- 
ly American,  and  no  mistake,  like  Honey- 
well in  Kavanagh,  whom  *'  Nature  made 
with  her  shirt-sleeves  r()lled  up."  The 
other  month  a  Drift-wood  essay  spoke  of 
the  distinctively  American  order  of  archi- 
tecture whioh  a  genius  had^ invented  for 
the  Centennial  Fair,  and  which,  with  the 
usual  neglect  of  genius,  the  judges  had 
cast  aside  for  the  less  revolutionary  plan  of 
Mr.  Vaux.  But  other  distinctively  Ameri- 
can triumphs  in  art  and  literature  are  pre- 
paring for  1876,  and  among  them  is  an  ode 
which  I  take  to  be  a  specimen  of  many  that 
we  shall  produce  betwixt  now  and  then. 

Everybody,  I  suppose,  has  heard  of  the 
American  Euphradean  Institute.  Repre- 
senting that  school  (through  whose  teach- 
ing *'  twenty-one  girls  from  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School 
were  prepared  to  read  any  piece  of  music, 
in  any  signature,  from  the  natural  to 
twelve  flats  or  sharps,  in  the  discipline  of 
a  single  day"),  J.  Saunderson,  LL.  D., 
propounds  to  tbe  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  a  system  of  American  music  for 
1876.  *'  Gentlemen,"  says  hb  letter, 
'*  the  Centennial  approaches,  and  as  our 
fathers  were  the  actual  projectors  and  the 
original  founders  of  the  Pandemic  or 
Public  System  of  Schools,  should  not  our 
systems  and  precepts,  on  that  occasion, 
bear  the  instinctive  impress  of  an  Amer- 
ican intuition  ?  can  it  be  flattering  to  our 
presumptions  and  pretensions  to  be  in- 
formed by  Europeans  that  our  Precepts 
and  Principles  have  been  piratically  pur- 
loined from  the  pages  and  paradigms  of 
their  own  professors  ?  "  Now,  proceeds 
the  doctor — whose  assortment  of  words  in 
p  would  be  priceless  to  Mrs.  General,  with 
her  prunes  and  prisms — now  we  have  in 
existence  an  American  system  of  musical 
elocution,  in  precepts  not  only  endemical 
and  original,  but  more  explicit,  laconic, 
complete,  and  unique  than  is  elsewhere 
found  in  the  archives  of  tbe  age  ;  a  sys- 
tem, too,  of  a  social,  patriotic,  and  moral 
cast,  well  calculated  for  a  general  expan- 
sion of  our  perceptive  and  reflective  pow- 
ers— nay,  of  '*  the  ideas  of  consciousness, 
areas  of  usefulness,  and  vistas  of  happi- 
ness." Nor  let  the  scoffer  decry  the 
Euphradean  idea  as  a  raw  one.  Its  au- 
thor reminds  us  that  the  Hebrevra,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  '*  those  Seers, 
Philosophers,  and  Commentators  of  the 
ages,  while  tying  the  foreigner  to  the 
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teMhing  of  hit  own  fwuimihtf  tongue, 
gkw'to  Ifosloal  nooafeioQ,  in  their  So- 
eiel,  Pitfcriotie,  and  Moral  ealtnre,  the 
int  position  in  their  eyiteaMi  of  educa- 
tion." It  ia  trae,  the  writer  oonleMa, 
that  thoae  ethnical  alogiea,  eiotio  anom- 
aliee,  and  idiomatic  ium,  that,  through 
an  iiuul?ertenoe  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Education;  haTe  imprened  an  ouUand- 
iah  orthoepy  opon  the  ci^  aohooki,  in  the 
granunatic  uaagea  of  our  Anj^lo-Sazon 
tongue,  will  require  aome  time  for  a  com- 
plete relegation.  For  example,  the  mere 
miaoM  of  the  liquid  /  ieads  to  9,700  per- 
T^aione  speaking  grammatically,  to  so 
ma^y  harbarisnis;  and  how,  asks  Dr. 
Saunderson,  itaiicixing  the  question^ 
*' haw  wiO  this  sound  at  the  Centennial?  " 
I  &ncy  that  in  thin  query  the  great  na- 
tional Qrundy  question  of  the  next  two 
years  is  started.  We  are  going  to  ask 
ourselTes  at  erery  point  with  fear  and 
tremhling,  How  will  this  look,  how  will 
it  sound,  at  the  Centennial  7  Between 
that  agonising  thought  and  the  resolve  to 
do  eTer3rtbing  on  a  distinctively  American 
pkn,  we  shall  hardly  have  a  sernie  task 
in  arranging  the  Fair. 

But  our  music,  at  any  rate,  need  give 
us  little  trouble.  J.  Saunderson,  LL.  D., 
says  that  despite  these  9,700  perverted  Ts, 
he  can  revolutionise  aiMi  reconstruct  the 
musical  system  of  PhUadelphia  schools 
l^  April  19,  1870.  "  GenUemen,"  he 
niaoulates,  '<  we  believe  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  World  ;  we  believe 
in  the  independence  of  the  United  States ; 
and  we  believe  in  the  genius  and  gump- 
tion of  Philadelphia ;  not  only  to  make 
her  own  Music,  to  have  her  pvm  Hymns, 
to  prepare  her  own  Precepts,  and  to  de- 
vise her  own  Discipline ;  but  to  supervise 
her  own  Schools,  and  to  suj^ly  her  own 
Systems,  by  her  own  vernacular  vigor 
and  virtue ;  and  that  the  present  is  the 
time  for  Patriotism  to  be  made  a  Policy, 
and  Prudences  PMcellence.''  The  school 
board,  if  not  floored  by  the  logic,  vras 
surely  annihilated  by  the  alliteration  of 
this  appeal ;  but  it  was  the  mere  play  of 
genius,  in  practising  for  the  speoimen 
oentennial  ode,  which  the  Writer  proceeds 
to  oftr,  casually  remarking  that  he  can 
supply  an  extended  variety  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  arranged  for  schools  and 
embraeing  almost  every  spebies  of  compo- 
sition. Here  is  one  verse  of  the  ode, 
whose  title  is  '« Gems  of  Limlty  and 
Germs  of  Liberty": 


Pile  or  tte  POgitet,  wkere  lolounied  Ml^ee- 
The  rsneortte  Wtit,  sad  the  Fens  otf  tkm 


We,  as  tte  People  of  Pith  and  profeetkMi, 

Woold.  loodBffly,  ndie  cm  Oevottoa  to  Tliee; 
Stitiaf  lathestrai«thol  thj  dnme  eei  <hMBia- 


And  rich  la  BepebUot,  yon  one  hmdred  7«en, 
Leader  of  Hghtnii^pi,  and  pristiBe  oiiinloiis, 

la  honor,  we  haO  Thee,  the  School  of  the 
Bpfaecce. 
▲sfott  sad  AoUe  oar  Anthem  shall  be. 

Pale  of  the  PUsTlaw,  the  Pride  of  the  Free; 
Aognat  and  Anile  onr  Anthem  shall  be, 

God  and  oar  Genins,  the  Qnide  of  the  Free. 

Think  of  a  system  which  tosses  off  four 
such  stansas,  and  has  a  great  variety  of 
them  left !  In  the  second  verse  we  begin 
**  Weal  of  the  Westward ! ''  and  have 
*'  brood  of  the  brave  "  instead  of  "  &ne  of 
thefiur  " ;  in  the  third  verse,  we  find  «*  the 
frere  of  the  free"  instead  of  *'  the  form  of 
the  free,"  and  "  ire  chinmngfy  chant  our 
devotions  to  thee,"  while  **  leef  and  leodic 
onr  legend  shall  be,  nation  of  nations,  the 
nide  of  the  fVee."  This  is  American. 
Let  us  try  a  bit  of  the  dosing  stanza : 

Sov'reiicn  of  Sov'reigna,  hi  wisdom  and  won- 
ders. 
The  Grith  of  the  Great,  and  the  Perth  of  the 
Free; 
We,  as  the  Toagnes  In  theTwugs  of  tUl  than- 
ders, 
Woold.  swaimingly,  sweD  onr  derotloB  to 
Tlftee; 
Matohless  in  Modoles,  in  Maxims  and  Meas- 


Wlth  Emblem  of  Bmpfae,  the  Bed,  White, 
and  Bine, 
Thnmelesslj  thrsHess,  tremeadoas  in  Treas- 
ures, 

In  wonder  we  hail  Thee,  the  Tribes  of  the 
Tme. 

I  regret  that  the  printer  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  the  music  to  which  the  ode  is  set ; 
but  its  nature  will  easily  be  understood 
in  learning  that  it  *^  has  an  alternate,  and 
consists  of  seven  melodies ;  each  of  which, 
in  Elocution,  expresses  the  sentiment, 
and  may  be  chanted  as  a  solo  ;  any  two, 
a  duet ;  any  three,  a  terset ;  funr,  a  quai^ 
tet ;  five,  a  quintet ;  six,  a  sextet ;  the 
seven,  a  septet,  or  a  chorus  of  Melodious 
Harmonies.  It  is  a  species  of  cimiposi- 
tion,  of  which  we  have  no  European  ex- 
amples." So  we  go  on,  preparing  arti»> 
tic  American  things  wherewith  to  aston- 
ish the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  there  are 
still  two-and-twenty  months  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fiir.  Long  ere  then, 
plain  and  pandemic  our  ps9an  will  be, 
weal  of  the  westward  and  ward  of  the 
firee.  Pbhip  QuiLiBn. 
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H miNO  GOAL  BT  MACHINERY. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Biitbh  As- 
socistioDy  Mr.  William  Frith  gaye  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  ^gland 
in  the  matter  of  ooal-cutting  machinery. 
The  first  attempt  in  this  line  of  which  we 
haye  any  record  was  a  coal-cutting  ma- 
chine patented  in  1761  by  Michael  Men- 
ties  of  Newcastle.  Mensies  proposed  to 
giro  motion  to  a  heayy  iron  pick,  made 
to  reciprocate  by  means  of  spars  and 
chains,  carried  down  the  pit,  and  with 
wheels  and  horiiontal  spars  on  rollers 
extended  to  the  working  places,  and  there 
to  *'  shear  "  the  coal  exactly  as  now.  In 
the  same  patent  Mensies  included  a 
"  saw  "  to  cut  the  coal,  and  though  noth- 
ing came  of  hb  labors,  he  deseryed  suc- 
cess by  the  mechanical  knowledge  he  dis- 
played. During  the  hundred  years  that 
followed,  oTcr  a'  hundred  other  coal-cut- 
ting machines  were  patented,  but  none 
of  them  came  nearer  to  sucuess  than  that 
of  Mensies. 

In  compressed  air,  however,  in  so  far 
as  the  moving  power  was  concerned, 
every  requirement  was  found,  and  cer- 
tain experiments  made  with  this  agent  at 
West  Ardsley  in  1889  undoubtedly  set- 
tled the  questi(m.  The  elastic  property 
of  air  under  compression  had  long  been 
known,  but  until  these  experiments  had 
been  completed,  its  value  was  but  imper- 
fectly understood.  The  engine  for  com- 
pressing the  air  was  generally  placed  on 
the  snrfiftce,  near  the  top  of  the  shaft,  a 
receiver  being  fixed  in  close  proximity  to 
it,  and  the  air  was  taken  from  the  com- 
pressor to  the  receiver,  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
density  was  generally  of  about  three  at- 
mospheres. Iron  pipes  then  oonveyed  the 
compressed  air  in  every  needed  direction 
through  the  roads  and  passages  of  the 
mine.  An  india-rubber  hose  connected 
the  cutting  machines  with  the  air  pipes. 

With  well-constructed  machinery  forty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  steam  power 
exerted  would  be  available  in  the  shape 
of  compressed  air  at  a  density  of  three  at- 
mospheres. The  cost  of  working  is  stat- 
ed to  be  as  follows :  Taking  a  forty-horse 


power  boiler  to  consume  ten  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour  per  horse  power,  the  cost 
would  be  sixteen  shillings  per  day.  That 
boiler  would  drive  an  engine  of  sufficient 
power  to  supply  four  coal-cutting  ma- 
chines, and  each  machine  would  cut  more 
coal  in  a  given  time  in  an  ordinary  seam 
than  twelve  men.  Incidentally  the  use 
of  compressed  air  tenos  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mine,  and  the  air  pipes 
can  readily  be  turned  into  water  pipes, 
for  the  purpose  of  flooding  the  mine  in 
case  of  fire. 

Compressed  air  is  also  coming  exten- 
sively into  use  for  hauling  purposes. 
Small  engines  could  be  set  up  wherever 
convenience  or  necessity  might  require; 
they  are  portable  and  removable  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  available  where  no 
other  mechanical  power  for  tractional 
purposes  could  be  obtained.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  pumping  water  and  drilling 
the  holes  where  the  coal  has  to  be  blasted 
or  broken  down  by  the  hydraulic  press. 


FBANK  BUCKLAKD  OK  SEA  BNAKBS. 

Apropos  of  a  recent  appearance  of  the 
**  sea  serpent "  in  Scottish  waters,  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland  writes  to  the  London 
^*  Times  "  offering  several  coi\)ectural  ex- 
planations of  the  phenomenon.  An  eye- 
witness describes  the  monster  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  as  being  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long.  It  was  seen  "  rushing  about  near 
the  shore,  and  raising  its  neck  about  four 
feet  ab;>ve  water.  Color  brown  or  light 
yellow."  If  the  object  seen  was  alive. 
Dr.  Buckland  thinks  the  appearance  was 
probably  caused  by  porpoises  or  seals. 
Turtles  also,  he  adds,  migrating  in  mid- 
oceat),  have  been  taken  for  sea  snakes. 
Again,  the  appearance  might  have  been 
caused  by  fish  of  some  kind,  and  possibly 
this  Scotch  sea  snake  was  a  gymnetrus, 
or  Bank's  oar-fish,  which  sometimes 
measures  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The 
wake  caused  by  the  oar-fish  in  swiAiming 
swifUy  through  the  water  would  give  the 
idea  that  it  was  of  much  greater  length 
than  it  really  is. 

But  if  the  Scotch  sea  snake  was  com- 
posed of  inanimate  ol^jeotB,  it  was  proba- 
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bly  a  log  of  timber,  a  bit  of  wreck,  each 
as  a  ship's  mast,  or  a  tree  ooTered  with 
baroaoles  or  seaweed.  ''  A  friend  of 
mine,"  writes  Mr.  Baokland,  "  tells  me 
that  he  came  aorobs  a  sea  snake  in  the 
North  Pacific.  He  wisely  examined  it, 
and  found  that  it  was  oompueed  of  a  mass 
of  seaweed  rolled  by  the  action  of  the 
tide  into  an  immense  cable.  As  the 
wayes  passed  under  it,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  snake  swimming." 
It  is  also  possible  that  large  halibnts 
coming  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
might  give  the  appearance  of  the  sea 
snake,  and  would  especially  account  for 
the  convolutions  of  the  "  snake,"  not 
being  on  the  same  plane  with  the  water, 
but  like  a  rope  placed  on  the  floor  and 
then  shaken  up  and  down.  Finally,  Mr. 
Buckland  says  that  he  has  twice  seen  at 
Heme  fiay  what  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  fur  a  sea  snake — namely,  a  long 
line  of  sea  birds  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  swimming  sIrifUy  just 
above  the  sur&oe  of  the  water. 


TREE  HABITATIONS  IK  THB  SOUTH 
SEA  ISLANDS. 

Among  the  papers  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament  relating  to  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  is  a  report  by  Captain  C. 
H.  Simpson,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Blanche,  giving  an  account  of  his 
visit  in  1673  to  the  Solomon  and  other 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
While  at  Isabel  Island,  Captain  Simp- 
son, with  a  party  of  officers,  went  a  short 
dbtance  inland  to  visit  one  of  the  curious 
tree  villages,  peculiar,  he  belieyes,  to 
this  island.  He  found  the  village  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  eight 
hundred  feet.  The  party  ascended  by  a 
native  path,  and  found  the  extreme  sum- 
mit a  mass  of  enormous  rocks  standing 
up  like  a  castle,  among  which  grew  gi- 
gantic trees,  in  the  branches  of  which 
the  houses  of  the  natives  are  built.  The 
stems  of  these  trees  rise  perfectly  straight 
and  smooth,  without  a  branch  to  a  height 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
In  the  one  Captain  Simpson  ascended,  the 
'house  was  just  eighfy  feet  from  the 
Iground;  one  close  to  it  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  only 
means  of  approach  to  these  houses  is  by 
a  ladder  made  of  a  creeper,  suspended 
from  a  post  within  the  house,  and  which, 
of  course,  can  be  hauled  up  at  wilL 


The  houses  are  most  ingenioosly  built, 
and  are  very  firm  and  strong.  Each 
house  will  contain  from  ten  to  twelve 
natives,  and  an  ample  store  of  stones  is 
kept,  which  they  throw  both  with  slings 
and  with  the  hand,  with  great  force  and 
precision.  At  the  fi)ot  of  each  of  these 
trees  is  another  hut,  in  which  the  fiunily 
usually  reside,  the  tree  house  being  only 
resorted  to  at  night  and  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. In  &ct,  however,  they  are  never 
safe  from  surprise,  notwithstanding  all 
their  precautions,  as  the  great  ol^ect  in 
life  among  the  people  is  to  get  each 
other*s  heads.  Captain  Simpson  found  a 
row  of  twenty-five  fresh  human  heads 
fitLstened  up  across  the  front  of  a  chiefs 
house.  Raids  are  made  to  get  heads  and 
to  eat  the  bodies.  The  heads  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  all  taken,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  island  has  not  be- 
come depopulated. 

The  people  of  this  and  other  islands  are 
not,  however,  noted  for  their  courage. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  stand-up  fight  between 
tribes  is  almost  unknown,  but  they  prowl 
about  for  prey,  attacking  whenever  th^ 
have  a  victim  in  their  power,  without 
risk  to  themselves.  In  some  of  the  is- 
lands the  men  have  long  hair,  which  thfey 
wear  in  fashions  like  those  adopted  by 
the  other  sex  in  civilised  lands,  the  fiivor- 
ite  modes  being  the  chignon  or  loose 
down  the  back;  the  women,  whose  hair 
is  shorter  than  the  men's,  wear  it  loose 
and  undressed.  "  In  their  clothing  there 
is  not  at  present  opportunity  for  Euro- 
pean or  any  other  &shions." 

LEAD  PIPES  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Thi  question  whether  water  is  poisoned 
by  flowing  through  lead  pipes  was  lately 
discussed  in  the  French  AoBuiemy  of  Sci- 
ences, with  results  that  are  calculated  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  get 
their  water  supply  through  such  pipes. 
M.  Dumas  stated  that  in  his  chemical  lec- 
tures he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy a  very  simple  experiment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  water  corrodes  lead 
only  under  special  conditions.  He  takes 
distilled  water,  rain  water,  spring  water, 
river  water,  etc.,  and  drops  into  each 
pieces  of  lead.  It  is  found  that  only  the 
distilled  water  acts  on  the  lead,  the  salts 
of  lime  in  the  rest  of  the  specimens  pre- 
venting the  reaction.  M.  Belgrand  read 
to  the  Academy  a  memoir  giring  the  re- 
snlts  of  his  investigations  into  this  suIk 
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jeot.  The  ancieDt  Bomans  employed 
lead  water  pipes  on  a  large  scale,  but  yet 
no  LatiD  medical  writer  says  anything  of 
lead-poisoning  produced  by  the  water. 
According  to  M.  Belgrand,  one<sixth  of  a 
grain  of  calcareous  salts  to  the  quart  pre- 
yents  the  dissolution  of  the  lead.  He  ex- 
hibited to  the  Academy  pieces  of  lead 
pipes  which  had  been  in  serrice  from  the 
time  <^  Lonis  XIY.,  without  showing  any 
sign  of  corrosion  r  and  analysis  of  water 
that  has  passed  through  a  long  line  of 
lead  pipes  showed  the  complete  absence 
of  lead. 

CLA.T.SATING. 

A  wxiTER  in  the  '*  Food  Journal,"  dis- 
ooursing  on  strange  dishes,  communicates 
some  interesting  notes  as  to  the  employ- 
ment and  mode  of  preparation  of  that 
strangest  of  all  edible  substances,  clay. 
Humboldt,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1800,  spent 
a  day  at  a  station  occupied  by  the  Oto- 
macs,  a  tribe  of  clay-eaters  on  the  Orino- 
co. He  describes  the  earth  eaten  by  them 
as  an  unctuous,  almost  tasteless  clay, 
true  potters'  earth.  This  is  carefully 
picked,  and  kneaded  into  balls  of  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 
then  baked  before  a  slow  fire,  until  the 
outer  sur&oe  becomes  of  a  reddish  color. 
The  earth  is  said  to  possess  different  kinds 
of  flavor,  and  it  is  selected  by  the  palate 
almost  as  carefully  as  our  more  dainty 
proyisions.  Before  being  eaten  the  balls 
are  moistened  with  water.  The  Otomacs, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  adopt  this  arti- 
cle of  food  from  choice,  nor  do  they  eat  it 
the  whole  year  round.  When  the  waters 
of  the  Orinoco  and  Meta  are  low  they  sub- 
sist on  turtles  and  fish ;  but  during  the 
periodical  swelling  of  these  rivers  the 
Otomaos  devour  enormous  quantities  of 
day  bails,  which  are  kept  piled  up  in 
heaps  in  their  huts.  Humboldt  was  in- 
formed that  an  Indian  would  consume 
from  three-quarters  to  one  and  one-quarter 
pound  of  this  food  daily,  without  any  ap- 
preciable ii^iory  to  health. 

The  Otomacs  are  by  no  means  singular 
in  their  adoption  of  earth  as  an  article  of 
food,  for  the  same  practice  prevails  among 
several  other  tribes,  chiefly  in  the  tropics. 
It  has  been  stated  hj  Humboldt  and  other 
travellers  that  the  women  employed  in  the 
small  village  of  Banco,  on  the  Magdalena, 
in  burning  earthenware  pots,  continually 
fill  their  month  with  larga  lumps  of  clay. 


At  San  Boja  an  Indian  child  was  observ- 
ed whick,  according  to  the  statement  <^ 
its  mother,  would  hardly  eat  anything  but 
earth.  The  negroes  of  Quinea  arci  also  in 
the  habit  of  eating  a  yellovnsh  kind  of 
earth  called  caauac.  While  the  slave 
trade  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
was  in  existence,  these  negroes  on  their 
arrival  at  the  plantations  would  endeavor 
to  procure  some  similar  species  of  food, 
maintaining  that  the  earth  they  devoured 
was  harmless.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  caouac  of  the  West  Indies  had  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  health  of  those 
partaking  of  it,  and  its  use  was  strictly 
forbidden. 

In  Java  the  same  practice  prevails.  In' 
1847  some  edible  clay  was  sent  for  analy- 
sis from  Samarang  to  Berlin,  and  was 
found  to  be  a  fresh-water  formation  de- 
posited in  tertiary  limestone,  and  com- 
posed mostly  of  animalcules.  According 
to  liabillardi^re,  the  natives  of  New  Cale- 
donia eat  lumps  of  a  friable  kind  of  soap- 
stone,  in  which  Vauquelin  detected  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  copper.  Among  some 
northern  races,  too,  day-eating  prevails. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  earth  food  of  the 
Laplanders  showed  that  it  contains  a 
large  portion  of  organic  matter  from  the 
exwna  of  infusorial  animals.  Among  the 
lower  animals  the  earthworm  and  some 
others  are  known  to  feed  upon  earth ;  and 
tl^e  Spatangus  (heart  urchin)  and  Areni- 
cola  (sandworm)  fill  their  stomachs  with 
sand.  The  chief  use  of  day  in  the  human 
economy  would  appear  to  be  for  produc- 
ing a  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  seems  to  allay  the  pan^B  of 
hunger. 

IBON    FILINGS  AND    TEA   ADULTERA- 
TION. 

A  7KW  figures  as  to  the  tea-export  of 
China,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Wil- 
liams, F.  C.  S.,  in  the  <*  Chemical  News," 
will  show  how  senseless  is  the  outcry 
now  raised  about  the  adulteration  of  t«b 
with  iron  filings.  The  total  delivery  of 
tea  in  the  port  of  London  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1872  was  about  142,500,000 
pounds,  and  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1873  about  139,000,000.  Of 
this  some  8,500,000  pounds  in  1873, 
and  10,000,000  in  1873  were  green, 
the  rest  black.  This  would  give  in  round 
numbers  160,000,000  pounds ^r  annum, 
of  which  above 
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China.  Reokoning  now  the  oonvampUon 
of  black  tea  by  the  RcuHians,  who  are 
greater  tea-drinkers  than  the  English, 
and  also  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Britbh  colonies  as  well  as  other  nations, 
the  total  export  from  China  may  be  esti- 
mated at  400,000,OuO  of  pounds.  Now 
supposing  only  one-fourth  of  this  to  be 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent 
with  iron  filings,  how  much  will  be  re- 
quired? Just  5,000,000  of  pounds  per 
annum. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  coarse  fil- 
ings could  not  be  used,  for  they  would  at 
once  be  detected  as  rusty  lumps,  and 
would  shake  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chest;  neither  could  borings,  nor  turn- 
ings, nor  plane-shaTings  be  used.  Now 
if  the  China  tea-growers  were  to  put  the 
whole  world  under  contribution,  this 
quantity  could  not  be  got.  A  little  prac- 
tice with  a  fine  file  on  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
will  show  how  much  labor  it  requires  to 
produce  a  single  ounce  of  filings.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  fine  files 
are  very  little  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  In  fiict,  as  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity rises  when  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply,  the  Chinaman  would  haye  to 
pay  more  for  his  adulterant  than  for  the 
leaTcs  to  be  adulterated. 

Recent  analyses  show  that  the  iron 
found  in  tea  leaves  is  not  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  in  the  condition  of  oxide,  and 
confirm  the  conclusion  of  Zolier  that 
compounds  of  iron  naturally  exist  in  gen- 
uine tea.  It  appears,  howeyer,  that  the 
ash  of  many  samples  of  black  tea  contains 
more  iron  than  naturally  belongs  to  the 
plant.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  commodity  most  in  de- 
mand is  black  tea,  and  that  ordinary  tea 
leaves  dried  in  an  ordinary  manner  are  not 
black,  but  brown.  Tea  leaves,  however, 
contain  considerable  tannin,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  when  heated  in  the  leaves  is 
readily  convertible  into  tannic  acid.  Thus 
a  sample  of  tea  rich  in  iron  would,  when 
heated  in  drying,  become  much  darker 
than  ordinary  leaves  by  the  combination 
of  the  tannic  acid  and  iron. 

But  suppose  the  leaves  to  be  deficient  in 
iron,  then  the  grower  would  naturally  try 
to  give  them  a  black  color  artificially. 
This  is  done  by  stirring  in  among  the 
leaves^  red  hematite,  some  varieties  of 
which  are  as  sofl  and  unctuous  as  graph- 
ite.   This  would  give  the  product  the 


desirvid  black  ^,  or «« filing."  Bat  is 
this  an  adulteratioa,  properly  so  called  7 
If  so,  then  all  other  operations  of  dyeing 
are  also  adulterations,  for  the  dyers,  like 
the  Chinaman,  add  certain  impurities  to 
the  silk,  wool,  or  cotton,  thus  giving 
them  the  fidse  facing  their  customers  de- 
mand. In  darkening  tea  the  Chinaman 
only  increases  the  proportion  of  one  of  its 
natural  ingredients,  without  adding  any- 
thing that  is  in  the  least  ixy^^^^o^  ^ 
health. 

DEATH  BY  INHALATION  OF  GOAL-OAS. 

Death  from  the  inhalation  of  coal-gas 
would  seem  to  be  painless,  from  the  fi^t 
that  the  victims  of  it  are  generally  found 
in  some  attitude  of  repose,  their  ooun* 
tenances  retaining  all  the  placidity  of 
slumber.  "The  sufllbrers,*'  says  the 
"  Lancet,"  "  do  not  seem  to  be  torment- 
ed by  the  terrible  sensations  of  suffocation, 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  any  indications  of  an  attempt  to 
escape  the  ^impending  &te.  The  most 
noxious  ingredient  of  coal-gas  is  stated 
to  be  carbonic  oxide,  of  which  most  sam- 
ples of  gas  contain  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  by  volume.  That  this  gas  is 
extremely  poisonous— &r  more  so  than 
carbonic  acid — is  well  known ;  it  is  in 
fisu^t  supposed  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of 
all  the  gases  properly  so  called." 

M.  Tourdes  has  shown  that  an  atmos- 
phere confiEuning  one-fifleenth  of  its  vol- 
ume of  pure  carbonic  oxide  will  kill  a 
rabbit  in  twenty-three  minutes,  and  that 
half  this  amount  produces  death  in  thirty- 
seven  minutes.  According  to  Claude 
Bernard,  death  is  in  this  instance  pro- 
duced by  a  paralysis  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
which  brings  to  a  standstill  their  power 
ofabsorbing  and  carrying  oxygen.  Pro- 
fessor Christisim,  in  his  work  on  poisons, 
states  that  the  powerful  odor  of  coal-gas, 
when  it  accidentally  escapes  in  the  night 
time,  generally  awakes  very  soon  those 
who  are  exposed  to  inhale  it.  It  isforto- 
nate  that  thb  is  so ;  and  this  and  similar 
facts  are  strong  arguments  against  the  in- 
troduction of  inodorous  gas  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  illumi- 
nating gas  are,  great  general  dlscorofbrtFi, 
inclination  to  vomit,  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  muscles,  oold  surface,  and 
irregularity  of  pulse  and  la^iration. 
BxiMsure  to  the  f^h  air;  and  measarei 
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that  will  promota  its  free  entrmnoe  to  and 
exit  from  the  langs,  are  (be  besft 
diet  that  can  be  applied. 


ADAFTATIOK  OF  GUN-OOITOK  TO 
ARMS. 

Thb  nee  of  ezpiosiyee  other  than  gan- 
powder  io  fire-arms  has  hitherto  prored 
impracticable  on  acoonnt  of  their  sodden 
and  Tiolent  action*  ordinary  charges 
bursting  the  gun  before  the  vis  tnertim 
of  the  projectile  is  overcome. 

Siany  attempts  ha?e  been  made  to  get 
oyer  this  difficnlty,  partioolarly  in  the 
ease  of  gan-cotton,  bat  none  have  here- 
tofore succeeded  entirely  to  the  reqnired 
extent.  It  is  now  claimed,  howerer,  that 
Mr.  S.  J.  Makie  has  contrived  a  method  by 
which  gan-cotton  is  readilyadaptedtothe 
requirements  of  small  arms.  After  prepar- 
ing gan-cotton  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
material  is  brought  into  a  granolated  oon- 
dition  by  suitable  apparatus,  grains  of 
any  required  sise  or  density  being  pro- 
duced as  desired.  This  granulated  cotton 
gun-powder  is  to  be  used  like  other  pow- 
der, and  is  said  to  be  equally  free  from  the 
danger  of  bursting  the  arm. 

CHABCOAL-BLOCS  FILTBBa 
Atkins's  porons  charcoal  blocks  are  in- 
tended to  obviate  the  principal  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  use  of  animal  char- 
eocd  fi>r  filtering  purposes.  The  method 
of  forming  charcoal  into  porous  blocks  is 
as  follows:  The  purest  animal  charcoal 
is  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is 
then  mixed  with  Norway  tar  and  other 
combustible  materials,  in  a  state  of  fine 
powder.  The  mass  is  then  kneaded  into 
a  plastic  condition  with  liquid  pitch,  and 
b  afterwards  moulded  into  blocks  of  any 
required  sise  or  shape.  The  blocks  are 
tbmi  exposed  to  great  heat,  by  which 
means  all  the  combustible  ingredients  are 
burnt  out,  leaving  the  pure  carbon  in  a 
solid  form.  The  block  is,  as  a  conse- 
quence, perfectly  porous  throughout,  the 
pores  being  the'  cavities  whence  the  com- 
bustible material  has  been  burnt  out 

When  the  filter  becomes  dogged  by  or- 
ganic imparities,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
Co  vrash  the  block  in  warm  vrater,  and  its 
purifying  power  is  again  restored.  If  its 
iurfiMS  becomes  incrusted  with  salts  of 
lime,  these  can  be  easily  removed  by 
foraping  when  dry. 
Hitherto  these  blocks  have  been  used  for 


filtering  water  on  a  small  scale  only,  but 
Mr.  Atkins  recently  patented  an  appli- 
cation of  his  system  to  water  works. 
This  arrangement,  says  "  Engineering,'* 
consists  of  brick  tanks  of  a  sise  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  filtration  to  be 
performed,  and  divided  up  into  a  series 
of  chambers.  The  water  is  admitted  into 
the  first  or  settling  chamber,  whence  it 
flovrs  horiion tally  through  a  bed  of  sand 
held  between  two  walls,  composed  of  per- 
forated or  porous  materials.  After  it  has 
percolated  through  the  sand,  which  de- 
prives it  of  its  chief  mechanical  impuri- 
ties, it  has  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
walls  formed  of  solid  carbon  plates  twelve 
inches  square  and  about  two  inches  thick, 
set  in  an  iron  framing,  like  panes  of  glass 
in  a  window  frame.  The  frames  are 
placed  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  number  of  these  walls  through  which 
the  water  has  to  pass  is  governed  by  the 
amount  of  purification  required  as  well 
as  by  the  character  of  the  water.  After 
passing  through  the  last  of  the  charcoal 
plates  the  water  is  conducted  firom  each 
tank  into  a  storage  reservoir,  whence  it 
IS  taken  for  distribution. 

The  filtering  capacity  of  each  square 
foot  of  carbon  plate  is  from  three  hundred 
to  ^YB  hundred  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours;  and  thas,  the  distribution  being 
known,  the  filtering  area  can  be  readily 
a4iusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  soon  as 
the  surfaces  of  the  solid  carbon  blocks  be- 
come incrusted  with  organic  or  other 
matter,  the  vrater  ceases  to  pass  through, 
and  thus  the  inert  condition  of  the  filter- 
ing media  is  at  once  indicated.  The  rem- 
edy is  that  already  given,  vis. :  washing 
with  warm  water  to  remove  organic  im- 
purities, and  scraping  to  remove  incrus- 
tations of  lime  salts. 

THB  EUCALTPTUS. 
Thb  following  notes  on  the  eucalyptus 
tree  we  find  in  the  *'  American  Chemist.*'- 
There  are  some  thirty  fq)ecies  of  eucalyptus. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia,  and  were 
introduced  by  Ramel  in  1850  into  other 
lands  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica. The  tree  is  of  very  rapid  growth, 
attaining  of^n  a  height  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  fifty 
years,  and  a  diameter  of  fifleen  feet  or 
more.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  excellent 
for  ship-building  agd  jfai^gaQif,^!^ 
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species  of  eaoslyptos  produce  resins, 
others  oils,  which  haye  an  industrial  and 
therapeutic  yaine.  The  foliage  is  beauti- 
ful, so  that  the  tree  is  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful.  Tue  leaves  of  some  species 
contain  cayities  filled  with  an  aromatic, 
ethereal,  and  very  penetrating  oil,  which 
is  believed  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  counteracting  the  effect  of  malarial  ex- 
halations and  preventing  fevers.  Dis- 
tricts in  Algeria  where  fevers  prevailed 
before  the  introduction  of  the  eucalyptus 
have  suffered  but  little  since.  The  ash 
of  these  trees  ia  very  rich  in  potash,  con- 
taining some  twenty-one  per  cent.,  a 
quantity  more  than  double  that  found  in 
the  elm  or  maple. 

COPPER  IN  FBATHBB8. 
Mr.  J.  J.  MoNTSiRO  had  some  of  the 
beautiful  red  feathers  of  the  *'  plantain- 
eater,*'  an  African  bird,  chemically  ana^ 
lyied,  with  results  'showing  that  the  pig- 
ment which  gives  the  feathers  their  color 
contains  quantities  of  oxide  of  copper  cor- 
responding to  about  eight  per  cent,  of 
metallic  copper.  '*  These  lovely  birds,*' 
says  the  author,  '*  are  common  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  5  deg.  S. 
lat.  and  15  deg.  S.  lat.  Over  the  whole 
of  the  coa.st,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  copper  is  found  in  great 
abundance  as  malachite,  or  green  carbon- 
ate. It  is  supposed  that  small  particles 
of  this  copper  are  swallowed  by  the  plan- 
tain-eaters, with  the  gravel,  etc.,  which 
they,  in  common  with  all  birds,  consume 
with  their  food. "  This  theory  is  confirm- 
ed by  another  writer,  who  three  or  four 
years  ago  made  the  following  analogous 
observations.  He  kept  at  that  time  two 
Australian  love-birds  of  the  variety  call- 
ed MelopsiUacus  unduUUus^  small  parra- 
keetH  with  grass-green  plumage.  The 
birds  were  often  allowed  to  fly  about  the 
room,  and  it  was  observed  that  they  pre- 
ferred brass  fittings  to  any  other  perch, 
^  and  that  they  used  to  sit  and  peck  at  the 
brass-work.  On  asking  an  Australian 
friend  as  to  the  habits  of  these  birds,  the 
author  was  informed  that  they  abound 
chiefly  in  the  districts  where  copper  is 
found.  He  collected  seven  or  eight  of  the 
feathers,  burnt  them,  and  extracted  the 
residual  ash  with  nitric  acid.  On  add- 
ing solution  of  potassium  ierro-oyanide  to 
the  filtrate,  a  distinct  precipitate  of  cop- 
per ferro-cyanide   formed.    Probably  a 


green  pigment,  with  odpper  as  a  consti- 
tuent element,  may  be  extracted  from 
these  feathers. 

INSANITT  RASB  AMONG  aAYAOBS. 

"  If  we  may  rely  on  the  observations 
of  travellers,"  says  the  '*  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,"  ^'  there  has  always  been 
comparatively  little  insanity  among 
savages. "  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  at  the  reasons 
of  their  comparative  immunity.  In  civil- 
ised society  there  are  three  principal 
causes  to  which  we  may  trace  nearly 
every  mental  disorder,  vis.,  hereditary 
predbposition,  intemperance,  and  mental 
anxieties.  Now,  savages  are  almost  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  these  three 
causes.  They  do  not  poison  their  brain 
with  alcohol  until  the  white  man  intro- 
duces it  to  them.  The  weak  in  mind  and 
body  are  not  carefully  attended  to  and  kept 
alive  as  among  civilised  people ;  if  they 
are  not  actually  destroyed,  by  natural  or 
artificial  means  they  are  got  rid  of,  so 
that  they  do  not  themselves  swell  the 
numbers  of  insane  in  their  own  genera- 
tion, nor  increase  them  in  the  next  gen- 
eration by  propagating  their  kind. 
Again,  savages  do  not  intermarry  in  the 
same  family;  among  them  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  extends  often  to  distant 
relatives,  persons  having  the  most  distant 
blood  affinity  being  forbidden  to  marry. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  rea- 
son of  such  prohibition  was  tlieir  experi- 
ence of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inter- 
marriage of  relatives — an  experienoe 
which,  distinct  as  is  the  lesson  which  it 
teaches,  has  not  yet  availed  to  check  the 
intermarriages  of  first  cousins  among  ciy- 
ilised  people. 

Lastly,  the  savage  has  few  and  simple 
wants  springing  from  his  appetites,  and 
these  he  gratifies.  With  him  there  is  no 
eager  straining  beyond  his  strength  afler 
social  aims  that  are  not  intrinsically 
worth  the  efibrts  they  cost,  no  disappoint- 
ed ambition  from  failure  to  compass  such 
aims,  no  d^ection  from  the  reaction 
which  follovrs  the  reiilintion  of  an  over- 
rated ambitious  passion,  no  anxious  sense 
of  responsibility ;  he  has  no  lifelong  hy- 
pocrisies to  keep  up,  no  tormenting  re- 
morse of  conscience,  no  painful  reflections 
of  an  exaggerated  self-consciousness;  in 
short,  none  of  the  passions  that  constitafee 
the  chief  wear  and  tear  ofdviliaed  life. 
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BBSTBUCnOK  <0F  FISH  BT  CROCODILES. 

A  ORKAT  famine  is  now  threatening 
Bengal,  owing  to  the  failure  of  last  year's 
crops,  and  measures  of  relief  Lave  to 
be  taken  without  delay,  else  millions  of 
II  indoos  will  perish  of  star Tation.  Mean- 
while, owing  to  the  indolent  habits  and 
the  fatalistic  creeds  of  the  people,  croco- 
diles are  suffered  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply in  the  rivers  of  India,  destroying 
the  fish  which  otherwise  might  supply 
food  fDr  man.  Dr.  Day,  in  bis  report 
on  the  fisheries  of  India,  gives  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  crocodiles  destroy  fish.  There  are  in 
that  country  two  distinct  genera  of  croco- 
diles. The  first  of  these  h  the  true  fish- 
eating  crocodile  .(  Govt'o^  gangeticus)^ 
which  attains  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  is  found  in  the  Indus,  Ganges, 
and  other  large  rivers.  This  genus  has  a 
lung  and  slender  snout;  it  is  usually 
timid  of  man,  except  when  the  locality 
where  its  eggs  are  laid  in  the  sand  is 
invaded.  In  1868  it  was  deemed  one  of 
the  sights  at  Cnttack  to  watch  these 
enormous  reptiles  feeding  below  the  irri- 
gation dam,  which  was  impeding  the  as- 
cent of  the  breeding  fish.  Their  long, 
brown  snouts  would  be  seen  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  a  fish  crosswise 
in  their  javra.  Their  prey  vras  flung  up 
into  the  air  by  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  de- 
scending head  foremost  fell  into  the  cap- 
tors' comparatively  small  mouths. 

They  are  very  prolific.  A  single  gun 
has  been  known  to  destroy  sixty-nine  of 
one  brood,  in  three  hours'  shooting.  But 
some  fishermen,  when  asked  whether  they 
ever  kill  the  crocodiles,  at  once  protested 
ngainst  such  a  course.  "Are  we  not 
both  of  the  fish-destroying  race,  and  how 
could  we  be  80  cruel  as  to  slaughter 
them?  "  Dr.  Day  thinks  the  best  means 
of  reducing  the  number  of  these  destroy- 
ers is  by  offering  rewards  for  the  destruo- 
tionof  their  eggs. 

The  common  crocodile  (crocodihispalus' 
iris)  also  abounds  in  India,  and  though 
usually  termed  man-eaters,  they  assist  in 
depopulating  the  waters  of  fish.  In 
some  of  the  irrigation  canals  one  or  more 
of  these  creatures  may  usually  be  seen 
below  the  locks,  where  there  are  pools 
stocked  with  fish,  and  when  the  latter 
fail  they  will  turn  t^ieir  attention  to  the 
cattle.  Dr.  Day  in  1668  noticed  four  be- 
low a  large  weir  at  Cuttack ;  six  weeks 
27 


later  they  had  increased  to  nine,  besides 
many  little  ones ;  and  he  calculated  that 
the  fish  they  were  then  consuming  day  by 
day  would  be  worth  more  than  twenty- 
two  rupees  (eleven  dollars).  His  sugges- 
tion to  give  five  rupees  apiece  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  destruction  of  these  animals 
was  disregarded ;  and  supposing  that 
these  nine  crocodiles  had  not  increased, 
and  that  the  young  ones  never  lived  to 
grow  up,  they  would  still  have  consumed 
fish  to  the  value  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  in  the  three  and  a  half  years  to 
the  middle  of  1872. 

SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

When  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition 
reached  Gondokoro,  on  the  White  Nile,  he 
opened  out  to  the  chiefs  the  objects  that 
had  brought  him  to  their  eouqtry,  viz., 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  establinhment  of  commercial  relations 
between  their  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  one  chief  he  **  preached  al- 
most a  sermon  "  upon  the  evils  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  chief  appeared  to  be 
profoundly  affected  by  the  discourse ;  his 
emotion,  however,  was  but  transient,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  offered  to 
sell  his  son  for  a  spade,  which,  in  the 
dearth  of  iron  in  that  country,  is  an  arti- 
cle of  considerable  value.  This  story  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  gives  as  an  instance  of  the 
people's  obtuseness;  the  best  proof  of 
friendship  is,  in  their  estimation,  that  yon 
should  help  them  to  kidnap  the  women 
and  children  of  some  other  tribe. 

At  Masindi  Sir  Samuel  found  about 
eight  thousand  men,  among  whom  could 
not  be  seen  a  single  woman.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  bad  sign,  for  whenever  you 
saw  plenty  of  women  among  the  natives 
you  were  pretty  sure  of  peace  ;  the  ab- 
sence of  women  was  a  sure  sign  of  hos- 
tility. Accordingly  the  king,  a  very  bad 
fellow,  behaved  most  treacherously,  kill- 
ing some  men  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
Fattiko,  and  sending  into  the  camp  jars 
of  a  sort  of  native  cider,  which  was  poi- 
soned. The  result  wins  that  forty  of  the 
troops  were  lying  on  the  ground  at  one 
time,  suffering  acutely.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  expeditionary  force  was  attacked 
by  seven  or  eight  thousand  negroes. 
Baker's  men — four  hundred  Egyptian 
troops— being  well  drilled,  protected  the 
camp  effectually,  and  the  fifty  iSniAejt 
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fl68  with  which  they  were  armed  saved 
the  expedition.  With  their  rockets  ahw 
they  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  whole 
town.  Unfortunately  the  king  escaped. 
This  yoang  man  had  distingaished  him- 
self by  murdering  his  fiaunily  under  these 
circumstances :  When  a  king  dies,  bis 
body  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  huge  gridiron, 
and  is  then  toasted  by  a  fire  kindled  be- 
neath. The  body  then  lies  in  state  nn- 
buried,  and  is  the  signal  for  civil  discord. 
The  sons  fight  until  one  of  them  is  victori- 
ous, and  he  sticks  his  spear  into  the  body 
of  his  parent  as  a  symbol  of  victory.  Then 
the  funeral  rites  take  place,  correspond- 
ing with  those  recorded  of  the  ancient 
Scythians. 

A  large  pit  is  dug  in  which  some  of  the 
deceased  king's  wives  are  put,  and  the 
corpse  is  lowered  down  till  it  rests  on  its 
knees.  Then  there  is  a  raid  on  some 
neighboring  villages,  and  the  people  cap- 
tured are  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  pit, 
where  their  arms  and  legs  are  broken, 
and  in  this  mutilated  condition  they  are 
thrown  down  to  the  corpse  beneath. 
Then  the  earth  is  piled  upon  them,  the 
people  stamp  it  down  upon  this  ma.s8  of 
writhing  humanity,  and  the  horrid  rites 
are  complete.  Such  had  been  the  cere- 
mony observed  at  Masindi,  and  the  son 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  then  in- 
vited his  relations  to  dinner  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  territory  of 
Rionga  i^ker  Pasha  "  exchanged  blood  " 
with  the  chief— a  process  which  consists 
in  drawing  blood  from  the  arm  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties,  who  takes  a  drop 
of  his  friend's  blood  on  his  tongue.  This 
ceremony  not  only  gives  you  an  ally,  but 
renders  him  faithful  unto  death  ;  you  be- 
long thenceforth  to  his  frmily. 

SOUND  WAVES  AND  THE  BAFETT 
LAMP. 

Whilb  studying  the  conditions  on  which 
safety  lamps  give  security  against  explo- 
sions, Mr.  R.  Gallovray  found  that  if  a 
Davy  lamp  be  burning  tranquilly  in  an 
explosive  atmosphere,  the  transmission 
of  a  wave  of  sound,  produced  by  a  slight 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  is  sufficient  to 
determine  the  communication  of  flame 
from  the  lamp  to  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Hitherto  it  has  generally  been 
assumed  that  the  occurrence  of  a  colliery 
explosion,  after  firing  a  shot,  is  due  to 


actual  communication  of  flame  from  the 
gunpowder  to  the  fire-damp ;  but  Bir. 
(xallo way's  experiments  show  it  to  be 
much  more  likely  that  the  explosion  is 
determined  by  the  noise  of  the  shot  "being 
propagated  through  the  galleries  of  the 
mine  to  the  safety  lamp.  This  point  was 
very  ingeniously  illustrated  by  Dr.  Spot- 
tiswoode  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London.  A  lighted  Davy 
lamp  was  surrounded  with  streams  of 
coal  gas  issuing  from  a  number  of  jets 
around  its  base.  One  extremity  of  a 
long  tin  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  was 
placed  in  connection  with  the  lamp,  while 
a  pistol  was  fired  at  the  other  end,  a 
caoutchouc  diaphragm  being  interposed 
in  the  tube  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  a  direct  current  of  air.  The  sound 
wave  generated  by  the  report  travelled 
along  the  tube,  and  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  flame  caused  ignition  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  the  lamp  being  imme- 
diately enveloped  in  flames. 

EXPLOSIVE  LIGHTNING  DISCHABGBS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Blanchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a 
member  offered  the  suggestion  that  the 
explosive  effect  of  lightning,  when  trees 
and  other  objects  are  struck,  b  due  to  the 
conversion  of  moisture  into  steam.  This 
hypothesis  appeared  so  very  probable  that 
another  member.  Professor  Osborne  Rey- 
nolds, vras  induced  to  put  it  to  a  practical 
test.  First  of  all  he  tried  to  burst  a  thin 
slip  ^f  wood  damped  with  vrater  by  dis- 
charging a  Leyden  jar  through  it,  the 
wood  being  so  arranged  that  the  discharge 
should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  spark.  This 
iras  done  by  making  the  wood  to  form 
part  of  a  discharging  rod,  with  balls  on 
the  end.     The  experiment  was  successful. 

Professor  Reynolds  next  tried  very 
small  glass  tubes,  passing  wires  from  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  until  they  were  within 
half  an  inch  of  each  other.  These  tubes 
burst  both  with  and  without  water.  He 
then  used  a  larger  tube— about  one- tenth  of 
an  inch  bore— in  a  similar  manner.  The 
discharge  without  vrater  now  produced 
no  effect,  even  when  repeated  several 
times ;  but  with  the  tube  full  of  vrater, 
the  ends  being  open,  the  first  discharge 
shattered  that  part  of  the  tube  opposite 
the  gap  in  the  wire.  Next  he  tried  a 
tube  of  I  inch  bore  and  I  inch  external 
diameter.    It  was  capable  of  sustaining 
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a  presBoie  of  probably  10,000  lbs.  and 
oertfvinly  5,000  lbs.  on  tbe  square  iDoh. 
Ik  was  aboat  14  inohes  lung,  aod  boot  in 
the  fonn  of  a  square-ended  syphon.  The 
£ap  in  the  wire  was  J  inch,  and  the  water 
extended  about  H  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
gap.  The  ends  of  the  pipe  were  open, 
and  the  jar  charged  with  about  100  turns 
of  a  19-inch  plate  machine.  The  jar  had 
a  sarfaoe  of  about  half  a  square  foot,  and 
the  discharge,  when  effected  with  the 
common  rod,  took  place  through  about 
two  inches  of  air.  The  tube  was  shivered 
at  the  first  discharge,  that  part  opposite 
the  gap  and  for  some  distance  beyond 
being  completely  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments, as  though  crushed  by  a  hammer. 

It  is  not  easy,  obsenres  Professor  Key- 
nolds  in  oondusion,  to  conceive  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  a  pressure  of  probably 
1,000  atmospheres  oonld  be  produced  and 
transmitted  in  a  pipe  of  water  the  ends 
of  which  are  open.  It  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  sudden  formation  of  a  very 
miunte  quantity  of  steam,  or  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  water;  but  whichever 
it  was,  its  effect  was  due  to  its  instan- 
taneous character.  When  we  consider 
the  great  strength  of  this  pipe — it  might 
have  been  used  for  a  gun  without  burst- 
ing—and when  we  see  that  it  not  Only 
burst,  but  that  the  interior  of  the  glass 
was  actually  cmshed  by  the  pressure, 
and  all  this  by  the  discharge  of  one  small 
jar,  we  must  cease  to  wonder  at  the  burst- 
ing power  of  a  discharge  from  the  clouds. 


PEESSBYATIVE  FOB  WOOD  Ain>  8T0HB 

8UBFACBS. 

Orb  of  the  most  recent  inventions  for 
painting  or  coating  surfaces,  says  the 
*'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  is  a  new 
paint  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths 
of  Liverpool,  which  has  the  property  of 
forming  a  firm,  impenetrable  enamel  on 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  By 
this  means  the  sur&ce  is  rendered  abso- 
lutely waterproof,  however  porous  it  may 
have  been  in  the  beginning.  Tbe  ma- 
terial is  consequently  intended  not  only 
for  decorative  purposes,  but  to  be  applied 
as  a  waterproof  coating  to  the  walls  or 
foundations  of  dwelling-houses,  railway 
arches,  bridges,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and 
other  structures  of  brick,  planter,  wood, 
or  iron.  It  is  also  stoted  that  tbe  paint 
is  well  adapted  for  coTcring  the  bottoms 
of  Teesels  or  submerged  structures  of  any 


description.  Various  trials  have  been 
made  of  it  At  Portobello  it  was  tried  on 
some  iron  plates,  and  these  were  im- 
mersed for  three  months  in  sea  water. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  plates  were 
taken  up  and  examined,  when  it  vras 
found  that  they  looked  fresh  and  clean  as 
ever,  and  quite  free  from  seaweed.  On 
some  of  the  enamel  being  scraped  off, 
the  metol  showed  no  signs  of  rust,  al- 
though similar  plates,  coated  with  other 
kinds  of  paint,  and  immersed  in  the  same 
way,  were  both  foul  and  greatly  oxidized. 
As  a  second  test  some  of  the  paint 
was  applied  to  the  steamers  trading  to 
Africa  from  Liverpool,  and  these  also 
showed  no  corrosion  on  their  return. 


A  Nxw  comet  was  discovered  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  by  M.  Coggia,  at  Marseilles,  in 
the  constellation  Hercules. 

AccoRDiNQ  to  "  Iron,"  the  English  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  await  the  results 
of  the  Challenger  expedition  before  grant- 
ing aid  for  future  Arctic  explorations. 

A  NUMBER  of  eminent  naturalists  of 
Great  Britain  have  united  in  a  petition 
to  the  authorities,  to  separate  the  natural 
history  from  the  library  and  art  collec- 
tions of  the  British  Museum.  They  claim 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  collection  will 
be  greatly  augmented  by  placing  it  under 
a  separate  management. 

A  8I1IPL1  indelible  ink  may  be  made  by 
taking  equal  parts  of  copperas  and  ver- 
milion, powdering  and  sifting  them,  and 
afterward  grinding  the  powder  in  lin- 
seed oil.  The  whole  is  finally  pressed 
through  linen.  The  paste  obtained  can 
be  used  either  for  writing  or  printing  on 
wool  or  calico.    It  resists  bleaching. 

Thx  University  of  Edinburgh  has  is- 
sued a  regalatioa  requiring  every  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science 
to  submit  a  thesis  containing  some  origi- 
nal research  on  the  subject  of  his  intend- 
ed examination,  and  this  thesis  must  be 
approved  before  the  candidate  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  examination. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco  into  England  last 
year  as  compared  with  the  preceding  one. 
Ust  year  the  declared  ^Ijie^^f^  @^)^gle 
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fuotured  tobacco  was  £2,393,596,  against 
£1,264,883  in  1872.  The  value  of  nianu- 
factored  tobacco  and  snuff  imported  in 
1873  was  £1,182,299;  in  1872  it  was 
£917,511. 

Whils  studying  the  respiration  of 
frogs,  W.  Miiller  has  found  that  of  two 
similarly  organized  animals  of  the  same 
weight,  the  more  voracious  one  consumes 
the  most  oxygen.  He  also  states  that 
frogs  frozen  up  in  blocks  of  ice  for  over 
eight  hours  were  alive  and  breathing 
normally  as  soon  as  they  were  thawed 
loose  from  the  ice. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Rome,  two 
Neapolitan  physicians  submitted  for  ex- 
amination a  liquid  preparation  designed 
for  stopping  instantaneously  the  flow  of 
blood  from  wounds  of  every  description. 
A  commission  of  physicians,  according  to 
the  Roman  *'  Fanfulla,"  have  been  exper- 
imenting with  it  in  the  anatomical  thea- 
tre of  the  Santo  Spirito,  and  have  report- 
ed on  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  recent 
discoveries,  and  as  particularly  servicea- 
ble on  the  field  of  battle. 

Thsrk  was  a  great  ''fungus show '*  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London, 
in  October.  A  new  economical  use  for 
this  class  of  plants  was  indicated  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  produced  a  cap 
made  out  of  the  beaten-out  interior  mass 
ot  Polyporus  fomerUarius,  the  amadou,  or 
German  tinder  of  commerce,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  both  warm  and  light.  It  is 
stated  that  large  use  is  made  in  Hungary 
of  this  material  for  caps  and  waistcoats, 
and  it  is  also  used  for  calking  boats. 

In  the  *'  American  Artisan  "  we  find  a 
brief  notice  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
traces  of  some  ancient  race  on  Isle  Royale 
in  Lake  Superior.  Traces  of  ancient  min- 
ing are  very  frequently  found  all  through 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  but  on 
this  island,  and  on  a  single  spot  of  less 
than  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  great- 
er amount  of  labor  is  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  these  unknown  workmen 
than  has  been  expended  by  a  krge  force 
of  men  during  twenty  years,  at  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  modem  copper 
mines  in  that  district.  Who  were  these 
men,  and  for  what  purpose  did  they  pro- 
cure the  copper? 


A  sxNTiifiNT  worthy  of  analysis  is  the 
strange  disgust  felt  by  the  poor  fur  cer- 
tain articles  of  food.  Puring  the  famine 
in  Ireland  people  would  almost  starve 
rather  than  eat ''  Indian  meal."  Austra- 
lian preserved  meat  is  an  abomination  to 
the  inmates  of  British  poorhouses.  The 
female  paupers  in  the  Cardiff  workhouse, 
to  show  their  dislike  for  this  kind  of  food, 
lately  rose  up  in  revolt  and  assailed  the 
house  officials.  The  visiting  committee, 
having  partaken  of  a  repast  consisting  of 
Australian  mutton  prepared  as  an  Irish 
stew,  declared  it  was  ''  exceedingly  pala- 
table." 

M.  Truchot  has  lately  shown  that  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is 
greater  at  night  than  during  the  day,  but 
not  sensibly  greater  in  the  town  than  in 
the  country.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
plants  with  green  leaves,  the  proportion 
varies  considerably  according  as  these 
green  parts  are  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
or  are  in  shade,  or  quite  in  darkness. 
The  proportion  also  varies  with  the  alti- 
tude, being  greatest,  according  to  this 
authority,  in  low  situations,  and  dimin- 
ishing as  we  ascend.  In  regard  to  this 
latter  point,  Truchot*s  results  are  direct- 
ly opposed  to  those  of  Saussnre.  In  thir- 
teen observations,  made  on  mountains  va- 
rying from  one  thousand  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  Saussure  found  that 
in  eleven  cases  the  air  of  the  mountain 
contained-  more  carbonic  acid  than  the 
neighboring  plain. 

Mr.  Bain  is  in  favor  of  substituting 
electrical  shocks  in  place  of  the  common 
punishments  employed  in  prison  disci- 
pline. By  such  shocks  and  currents,  says 
he,  any  amoont  of  torture  might  be  in- 
flicted ;  and  the  gradation  might  be  made 
with  scientific  precision.  The  punish- 
ment would  be  less  revolting  to  the  spec- 
tator and  the  general  public  than  flog- 
gings, while  it  would  not  be  less  awful  to 
the  criminal  himself ;  the  mystery  of  it 
would  haunt  the  imagination,  and  there 
would  be  no  conceivable  attitude  of  alle- 
viating endurance.  The  terrific  power 
exercised  by  an  operator,  through  the 
slightest  finger  touch,  would  make  more 
deeply  felt  the  humiliating  prostration  of 
the  victim.  If  capital  punishments  are 
to  be  permanently  maintained,  much  conid 
be  said  for  discarding  strangulation  and 
substituting  electric  shock. 
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^'JssaAimfs.  A  novel.''  By  Marion 
Harland.  New  York:  Q.  W.  Carleton 
&Go. 

This  is  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest  though 
of  simple  plot.  The  heroine,  Jessamine, 
is  engaged;  she  has  a  sister,  while  the 
man  to  whom  she  is  engaged  has  a  friend. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  the  heroine  is 
engaged  is  obliged  to  go  abroad,  and  very 
imprudently  leaves  his  betrothed  in  the 
eare  of  the  friend,  who  is  an  aooomplished 
flirt,  and  possessed  of  all  the  baise  and 
cruel  as  well  as  fitscinating  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  his  tribe.  He  is  determined  not 
to  let  friendship  stand  in  his  way ;  and 
indeed  such  friendship  as  professional 
flirts  feel  is  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  stand 
in  their  way  veiy  long  in  any  case..  At 
first  Jessamine  does  not  fancy  him ;  but 
he  is  so  accomplbhed,  so  brave,  so  self- 
forgetful,  80  eager  on  all  occasions  to  act 
towards  her  as  a  protector,  so  respectful, 
that  she  finds  herself  gradually  falling,  to 
her  horror  and  shame,  into  his  power. 
As  he  sees  her  losing  her  foothold  he 
makes  himself  surer  and  surer  of  his  prey. 
She  hears  a  strange  story  of  his  being  en- 
gaged to  some  one  else,  and  also  learns 
something  about  hereditary  insanity  in 
her  own  fiimily,  which  leads  her  to  think 
that  she  ought  to  break  off  her  engage- 
ment. At  length  the  flirt  saves  her  life. 
There  is  a  dreadful  scene,  in  which  she 
confesses  her  love,  and  he  confesses  that 
he  too  is  no  longer  the  possessor  of  his 
heart,  for  Jessamine  he  loves,  and  to  an- 
other young  lady  he  is  engaged.  Jessa- 
mine's sister,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to 
mention,  is  herself  in  love  with  the  flirt, 
80  that  there  are  other  complications  in 
the  story  besides  the  main  one.  Two  let- 
ters have  been  written  by  Jessamine  to 
break  off  her  engagement,  the  first  on  the 
ground  of  hereditary  insanity,  and  the 
second  on  that  of  what  we  may  call  origi- 
nal sin — though  in  reality  none  of  hers. 
Her  lover  receives  the  first,  and  immedi- 
ately hurries  home  to  assure  her  that  she 
is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  insanity, 
and  to  marry  her  immediately.  She  sup- 
poses that  he  has  received  both  letters, 
and  is  therefore  acquainted  with  the  state 


of  her  affections ;  but  the  second  letter, 
disclosing  them,  he  does  not  discover  till 
after  their  sad  marriage  has  token  place. 
Then  he  sees  it  all,  thongh  he  does  not 
suspect  his  friend,  who  is  meantime  mar- 
ried to  a  rich,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
silly  woman,  who  makes  him  ridiculous. 
Jessamine  and  her  husband  nOw  cease  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  though 
they  keep  house  together,  and  her  hus- 
band treats  her  with  all  the  tender  con- 
sideration of  lover  and  brother  in  one, 
though  with  a  distant  courtesy,  which,  as 
she  soon  begins  to  fiiU  in  love  with  him 
again,  becomes  after  a  time  a  little  too 
distant.  Meanwhile  the  married  flirt  has 
attempted  to  resume  his  old  relations  of 
intimacy  with  both  husband  and  wife, 
but  he  is  treated  with  natural  disdain  by 
Jessamine,  who  knows  him  now  to  be 
mean,  cruel,  and  malignant,  and  a  cor- 
rupter of  youth,  as  well  as  a  coward — as 
all  flirts,  it  is  needless  to  say,  at  bottom 
are.  He  is  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  he  can  play  the  new  part  of  seducer 
of  his  friend's  wife ;  that  she  will  forget 
what  has  happened,  he  imagining  that 
her  love  still  continues.  But  she,  whose 
love,  on  the  contrary,  is  reviving  for  her 
husband,  scorns  him,  and  the  whole  story 
ends  with  a  charming  reconciliation  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  discovery  and 
humiliation,  if  such  creatures  can  be  hu- 
miliated, of  the  flirt. 

"  Joseph  the  Jew.  The  Story  of  an 
Old  House."  New  York :  Harper  ft 
Brothers. 

Why  this  story  is  called  **  Joseph  the 
Jew  "  is  a  matter  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
cover ;  for  Joseph  Rost,  who  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  the  story  as  the  hero, 
dies  at  page  45,  there  being  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  in  the  volume. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  tale  is  not  a  master- 
piece of  fiction,  such  trifiing  blemishes  as 
this  are  of  small  consequence.  The  story 
is  one  of  Jews,  jewels,  and  love,  in  which, 
after  many  adventures,  the  jewels,  which 
had  been  stolen  in  the  old  buccaneering 
days,  are  restored  to  the  rightful  personal 
representatives  of  the  person  who  lo9t  them, , 
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under  the  statute  of  distributions ;  and  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  story,  Nelson  Thome 
by  name,  marries  the  young  lady  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  book  as  ''the  little 
sister,"  while  John  Raines,  who  has  mar- 
ried the  other,  and  presumably  less  little 
sister,  Ethel,  and  with  both  of  whom  mar- 
ried life  had  gone  rather  less  smoothly 
than,  but  for  certain  oironmstanoes  for 
which  we  mast  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book,  it  would — John  Raines,  we  say, 
learns  to  know  and  understand  and  lore 
his  wife,  a  fact  which  leads  the  author  to 
make  this  very  suitable  reflection :  '*  The 
metal,  siWery  bright,  which  dances  and 
floats  on  the  water  surface,  a  tiny  globe, 
and  the  imponderable  Tapor,  seek  each 
other  through  all  nature,  embrace,  and 
their  individuality  perbhes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crystal.  May  not  two  souls 
blend,  and,  neyer  the  same  again,  form  in 
union  the  crystallization  of  a  better  life  7  " 
As  a  specimen  of  the  interrogative  climax 
this  is  certainly  unequalled.  We  cannot 
advise  any  one  to  read  ''  Joseph  the 
Jew,"  but  to  any  one  who  attempts  it  we 
would  merely  say  that  it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  the  reading  b^ins 
with  the  death  of  Joseph ,  at  page  45,  or  at 
some  previous  or  later  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative 

"Nanct."  By  Rhoda  Broughton. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

The  first  novel  of  Miss  Broughton's 
which  attracted  much  attention  either  in 
England  or  America  was,  we  believe, 
"  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She."  It  was  a  novel 
which  was  entitled  to  all  the  vogue  it 
had ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount 
of  reality  it  contained,  it  had  besides 
quite  enough  sentiment,  of  a  kind  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  novels  written  by 
women,  to  make  it  unreal,  if  not  abso- 
lutely a  work  of  the  ioiagination.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  verdict  which  many  mid- 
dle-aged and  unimaginative  men  would 
unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  upon  it ; 
while  to  those  in  the  heyday  of  youth, 
of  either  sex,  there  was  that  in  the  book 
which  convinced  them  of  its  truth  to  na- 
ture ;  or  in  other  words,  there  was  plenty 
of  love  of  an  unmistakable  and  unveiled 
sort— love  of  that  dark  and  mysterious 
and  passionate  kind  said  to  be  natural 
between  the  realistic  but  intense  man  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  and  the  equally 
intense  but  poetic  girl  of  twenty  who 


worships  him,  and  longs  to  be  absorbed 
into  his  being— a  sort  of  love-tale  that 
we  suppose  must  have  its  justification 
somewhere  in  actual  life,  though  ordi- 
narily affitirs  of  the  heart  with  gentlemen 
who  have  come  '*  to  forty  years  "  are  apt 
to  be,  on  their  side,  of  a  more  calm  and 
practical,  not  to  say  calculating  nature, 
than  such  as  would  furnish  proper  mate^ 
rial  for  the  adventures  of  ardent  young 
women  who  are  red  as  a  rose,  or  who 
come  up  as  flowers,  and  who  general- 
ly love  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Then 
to  people  of  refinement  the  book  was 
extremely  vulgar;  while  the  greater 
number  of  the  reading  public  did  not 
observe  that  it  was  vulgar  at  all — a 
negative  proof,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  refinement,  that  their  criti- 
cism was  correct.  There  was  not  vrant- 
ing  sensationalism  either  in  the  book 
itself  or  in  the  title,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  of  its  now  widely  multiplied 
species;  and  altogether  there  was  every 
reason  why  many  persons  ;Bhould  read 
and  e^joy,  many  others  read  and  pretend 
to  dislike  and  disapprove,  many  others 
really  dislike  and  profess  disgust  with 
"  Red  as  a  Rose  "—every  reason  why  the 
novel  should  be  generally  criticised,  and, 
in  short,  be  a  momentary  success.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  a  ntec^i  d'ettime^ 
must  probably  have  been  apparent  to  the 
author  herself;  and  perhaps  such  a  suc- 
cess was  the  last  she  desired.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  the  audacity  of  ''Red  as 
a  Rose,"  as  much  as  anything  else,  which 
secured  it  in  popular  &vor  for  a  time ; 
and  of  course  audacity  is  a  rope  which  a 
writer,  evei)  when  a  woman,  soon  finds 
herself  at  the  end  of.  The  age  is  itself 
audacious  and  accustomed  to  aadacities ; 
and  it  would  require  a  daring  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  which  could  so  &r  better  Miss 
Broughton's  first  bookd  that  they  would 
still  continue  to  excite  interest  without 
creating  dbgust.  On  reading  the  earlier 
books  by  Miss  Broughton,  and  observing 
her  great  taste  for  really  good  poetry, 
and  the  untamed  character  of  her  imagi- 
nation, there  seemed  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  might  prove  the  inspired 
person,  for  whom  the  world  has  been  now 
waiting  many  a  long  year,  who  should 
at  last  break  free  firom  the  shackles 
imposed  by  modem  civilisation  upon  her 
sex,  and  write  Anacreontic  verse.  Why  is 
it,  we  have  often  thought,  that  the  writing 
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of  erotic  poetry  should,  since  the  days  of 
Sappho ,  have  been  reserved  as  a  rigb  t  pcca- 
liar  to  man  ?  Of  coarse,  here  and  tbere, 
there  have  been  exceptions.  Here  and  there 
a  woman  has  torn  asunder  the  chains  and 
treated  of  the  eternal  sut^eot  of  love  in 
Terse.  But  these  have  only  been  exceptions. 
There  have  certainly  been  fewSwinbumes 
among  women.  Women  have  generally 
seemed  to  prefer  to  deal  with  the  sul^ect  in 
the  form  sanctified  by  tradition  as  the  novel. 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  that 
they  should;  and  certainly  in  reading 
Miss  Broughton's  earliter  books  it  must 
have  occurred  to  a  good  many  people  that 
her  attempt  to  confine  her  genius  to  prose 
would  be  vain ;  that  sooner  or  later  she 
would  burst  into  song — not  such  song  as 
that  written  by  the  author  of  '^  Adam 
Bede,"  but  tumultuous  heart-throbs  of 
the  sort  which  in  prose  she  knows  so  well 
how  to  describe.  But  the  indications  are 
at  present  the  other  way.  Miss  Brongh- 
ton*s  imagination  looks  not  so  untama- 
ble as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  In ''Nancy" 
we  have  the  loves  of  a  girl  under  twenty 
luid  a  man  of  about  fifty  ;  or  rather  we 
have  their  marriage,  and  in  the  end  of 
the  book  their  reconciliation,  with  other 
intermediate  affiiirs  thrown  in  between. 
We  miss  the  fire  of  the  earlier  books  in 
this,  and  fear  that  Miss  Broughton  by 
not  daring  all  has  dared  not  enough. 
It  would  be  indeed  a  pity  if  thb  extraordi- 
nary writer  were  in  the  end  to  cease  to  be 
startling  by  becoming  respectable  and  un- 
interesting, but  we  do  not  expect  so 
much. 

"  APeimcb8  0fThuli."  By  William 
BUck.    New  fork. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Bbick,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  begin ;  and 
when  we  had  ended  we  should  feel  con- 
siderable hesitation  lest  we  had  ended 
too  soon.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  more  true  of  him  than  of  most  writers 
to  say  that  he  is  reaUy  a  capable  man — a 
man  of  cleverness  and  ready  wit,  equally 
well  fitted  for  any  emergency,  and  not 
endowed  with  a  divine  aptitude  for  any. 
Certainly  he  has  a  great  range.  In  the 
"  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  his 
sooiery  is  English,  where  of  course  he 
might  be  expected  to  be  at  home,  and 
three  of  his  characters  are  Snglish  ;  but 
the  fourth  is  a  Praasian  lieutenant,  and 


the  Prussian  lieutenant  is  dravm  in  so 
life-like  a  manner  that  whether  the  pic- 
ture is  correct  or  not,  we  certairly  feel  it 
to  be  so  in  reading  the  book,  and  should 
probably  be  inclined  to  measure  Prussian 
officers  whom  we  might  af^r  reading  it 
meet  in  real  life  by  the  standard  derived 
from  a  perusal  of  the  "  Strange  Adven- 
tures," rather  than  reverse  the  process 
and  test  Mr.  Black's  hero  by  what  we 
might  see  for  ourselves  of  Prussian  mili- 
tary men  in  the  flesh.  In  the  same  way, 
in  the  ''  Princess  of  Thule,"  the  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  in  the  Shetland 
Isles  is  so  vivid  that  we  are  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say  that  it  must  be  true  to  nature, 
because  from  its  vividness  and  natural- 
ness we  feel  it  to  be  true  to  something ; 
and  the  King  of  Borva  is  obviously  the 
King  of  Borva,  just  as  his  daughter,  the 
Princess,  is  certainly  what  we  have  always 
known  the  daughter  of  such  a  king  to 
be.  In  this  novel  we  have  the  Shetland 
Islands  and  London  in  the  season,  both 
done  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a.  man 
who  is  thorouglily  familiar  with  what  he 
is  writing  of,  and  in  some  respects  quite 
as  good  as  anything  in  the  ''  Strange 
Adventures."  The  story  of  the  Princess 
is  this :  LAvender,  a  London  artist,  who 
has  an  old  aunt  from  whom  he  is  expect- 
ing a  nice  property,  goes  down  to  the 
Shetland  Isles  with  his  friend  Ingram,  a 
man  of  mature  life,  the  latter  having  un- 
dertaken to  introduce  him  to  the  King  of 
Borva  and  the  Princess.  Whether  or  no 
Ingram  was  in  love  at  this  time  with  Shei- 
la does  not  clearly  appear,  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  a  blemish  in  the  story,  though 
mystery  is  intended  perhaps  as  an  addi- 
tional attraction;  at  any  rate,  they  go 
down  to  Borva,  and  are  welcomed  there 
with  truly  royal  hospitality.  Then  follows 
a  charming  description  of  life  there ;  the 
soienery ;  the  growing  interest  of  Lavender 
in  Sheila ;  at  length  his  acceptance  as  her 
lover.  They  are  married,  and  Sheila  goes 
to  London,  and  tries  to  live  her  husband's 
life ;  but  she  cannot.  The  artificial  life 
galls  her,  and,  moreover,  she  becomes  in 
a  measure  jealous  of  a  certain  American 
woman,  a  Mrs.  Lorraine,  a  widow,  whose 
society  the  gay  and  reckless  Lavender 
much  frequents.  They  become  gradually 
estranged,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
he  becomes  cold  and  indifierent  and  neg- 
lectful. Ingram  becomes  interested  as  her 
firiend,  and  remonstrates  witlHiim :  ^is 
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of  ooaraa  aggraTates  matters,  and  so 
things  go  on  firom  bad  to  worse,  until,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  London  of  a 
coosin  of  Sheila's  from  her  home  in  the 
north — this  cousin  being  also  a  dependent 
and  servant — an  unfortunate  difficulty 
arises,  in  which  Lavender  treats  his  wife 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
bitterest  feelings,  and  she  leaves  his 
house.  This  dreadful  step  taken,  thei'e 
ensue  terrible  scenes,  which  end  in  a 
reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
their  life-long  happiness.  Lagram  mar- 
ries Mrs.  Lorraine,  Lavender  repents  and 
atones  for  his  past  behavior,  and  every- 
thing comes  to  a  happy  termination. 
The  novel  strikes  us  as  pretty  in  parts, 
but  rather  inc£fectual.  It  wants  **  con- 
stitution "  very  much.  It  seems  to  be 
built  up  chapter  on  chapter,  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  people  left  very  much  to 
chance.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  agreeable  book  to  read. 

We  notice  in  this  book  the  same  pleas- 
ant trick,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  that  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  **  Strange  Adven- 
tures *' — that  of  making  the  heroine  gifted 
with  the  power  of  singing  a  number  of 
songs  of  an  unusual  and  beautiful  char- 
acter, the  words  of  which  without  the 
music  can  be  introduced.  The  author 
shovra,  too,  the  same  power  of  delineating 
character-— as  in  the  King  of  Borva,  his 
daughter  Sheila,  Mairi,  and  the  old  aunt 
of  Lavender. 


••  The  GiLDBn  Age.  A  Tale  of  To-day." 
By  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  Fully  illustrated  from  new 
designs  by  Hopkins,  Stephens,  Williams, 
White,  etc.  Sold  by  subscription  only. 
Hartford:  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clemens  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  are  both  American  hu- 
morists ;  and  if  we  did  not  know  it  already, 
we  might  infer  as  much  from  their  pre- 
fiMe,  which  begins  by  saying:  '*  This 
book  was  not  written  for  private  circula- 
tion among  friends ;  it  was  not  written 
to  cheer  and  instruct  a  diseased  relative 
of  the  author*s ;  it  vras  not  thrown  off 
during  intervals  of  wearing  labor  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour.  It  was  not  vrritten 
for  any  of  these  reasons,  and  therefore  it 
is  submitted  without  the  usual  apologies. 

'*  It  will  be  seenthat  it  deals  with  an  en- 
tirely ideal  state  of  society ;  and  the  chief 


embarrassment  of  the  writers  in  this 
realm  of  the  imagination  has  been  the 
vrant  of  illustrative  examples.  In  a  state 
where  there  is  no  fever  of  speculation,  no 
inflamed  desire  for  sudden  wealth,  where 
the  poor  are  all  simple-minded  and  con- 
tented, and  the  rich  are  all  honest  and 
generous,  where  society  is  in  a  eunditlon 
of  primitive  purity  and  politics  is  the  oc- 
cupation of  only  the  capable  and  the  pa- 
triotic, there  are  necessarily  no  materials 
for  such  a  history  as  we  have  constructed 
out  of  an  ideal  commonwealth." 

They  say  also  that  they  do  not  ol^ect 
to  criticism,  and  they  *'  do  not  expect 
that  the  critic  will  read  the  book  before 
vrriting  a  notice  of  it ; "  they  *'  do  nut 
even  expect  the  reviewer  of  the  book  will 
say  that  he  has  not  read  it,"  but  they  ex- 
press the  hope  that  if  he  '*  ever  happens 
to  peruse  it  in  some  weary  moment  of  his 
subsequent  life,"  he  may  "  not  be  the  vic- 
tim of  a  remorse  bitter  but  too  late."  It 
would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  read 
ev^ry  line  of  a  production  heralded  to 
the  world  in  this  way,  particularly  as  we 
observe  the  work  is  given  a  consistently 
burlesque  air  by  quotations  from  non- 
existent languages  at  the  beginnings  of 
chapters.  Nevertheless  we  have  looked 
into  it,  and  can  say  that  it  is  a  work 
which  no  library  should  be  without ;  for  it 
is  the  production  of  two  humorists  whose 
names  are  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  who,  if  they  seldom 
succeed  in  being  funny,  have  at  least  the 
reputation  of  always  being  so— whieh 
comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 


"Satak:  a  Libretto."  By  Christo- 
pher Pearse  Cranch.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers. 

Mr.  Cranch  calb  this  poem  a  libretto, 
because,  he  says,  *'  as  in  a  Cantata,  qpera, 
or  oratorio,  the  verses  may  suggest  pr  ao* 
company  a  music  they  only  in  part  em- 
body. A  libretto  is  too  oflen  a  mere 
thread  on  which  the  composer  strings  hit 
pearls— a  text  for  some  work  of  art  nobler 
than  itself.  While  thb  poem  makes  vo 
claim  to  be  fuU-fitrnng,  it  may  perhaps 
serve  to  awaken  a  few  snatches  of  a  music 
containing  some  vital  symbolic  concep- 
tions of  the  grandest  of  all  harmonie»— 
the  divine  order  in  creation." 

After  this  disclaimer,  on  the  part  of  th^ 
poet,  of  any  ambitious  attempt,  we  do  nol 
feel  inclined  to  quarreUwith  his 
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what  extraordinary  poem.    Mr.  CraDoh's 
''Satan  "  **  is  not  what  be  seems  *'— t.  e., 
to  *'  finite  minds  "—who  think  him 
— tbat  tUlen  angel  who  seduced 
Tkom  tbeiraUegiAnoe  the  bright  boata  of  heaven 
And  men, 

and  who  now  reigns 

The  lord  of  doom« 
He  never  indeed  fell,  strictly  q>eaking,  at 
all— 

Bat  ever  was  and  ever  shall  be  thus— 
Nor  worse  nor  better  than  the  Eternal  planned. 
I  am  the  Retribution,  not  the  Curse ; 
I  am  the  shadow  and  reverse  of  God, 
The  type  of  mixed  and  interrupted  good ; 
The  clod  of  aense,  without  whose  earthly-  baae 
Ton  spirit-flowers  con  never  grow  and  bloom. 

He  is  a  Satan  who  is  not  happy,  to  be 
sure,  but  neither  is  he  wretched.  He  is 
not  even  a  *'  personal  will,"  nor  an  '*  in- 
fluenoe  bad  or  good,"    He  says : 

I  s  jmboliae  the  wUd  and  deep 
And  nniegenenued  wastes  of  lilb. 
Dark  with  transmitted  tendencies  of  race. 
And  blind  mischance ;  ail  crude  mistakes  of 

will 
And  tendency  unbalanced  by  due  weight 
Of  Ihvoring  circumstance ;  all  passion  blown 
By  wandering  winds ;  all  surplusage  offeree 
Pileil  up  for  use,  but  slipping  fh>m  its  base 
Of  law  and  order  ;  all  nndisciplioed 
And  ignorant  mutiny  against  the  wise 
Bestraint  of  rules  by  ceuturies  old  indorsed. 
And  proved  the  best  so  long4t  needs  no  proof; 
All  quality  o'erstraiued  until  it  cracks- 
Yet  but  a  surflkoe  crack ;  the  Eternal  Eye 
Sees  underneath  the  soul's  sphere,  as  above, 
And  knows  ttie  deep  foundations  of  the  world 
WUl  not  be  Jarred  or  loosened  by  the  play 
Of  sun  and  wind  and  rain  upon  the  crust 
Of  upper  soil.    Nay.  let  the  earthquake  split 
The  mountains    Into    steep    and    splintered 

chasma— 
Down  deeper  than  the  shock  tiie  adamant 
Of  ages  stands,  symbol  no  less  divine 
Of  the  Eternal  Law  than  heaven  above. 

In  short,  Mr.  Cranoh's  Satan  is  emi- 
nently a  Satan  belonging  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century— a  developmen- 
tarian  who  is  in  advance  of  Huxley  or  Dar- 
win, avowing  theories  which  might  make 
the  shade  of  Agassis  desire  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon ;  -an  extraordinary 
and  novel  devil — ^no  Miltonic  fallen  angel, 
nor  yet  legendary  sneering  Mephistophe- 
les,  but  a  peculiarly  blameless  imagination 
of  his  own ;  a  devil  of  whose  acquaintance 
we  might  all  well  be  proud,  who  means 
well  even  when  he  is  acting  most  ill ;  a 
devil  whose  admirable  character  makes  it 
seem  almost  possible  that  those  respectable 
people  who  have  for  so  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  crymg,  '*  Good  lord,  good  devil," 


may  not  have  been  so  far  in  the  wrong 
after  all.  It  may  be  that  the  creation  of 
Una  queer  devil  is  justified  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  modern  science,  but  we  cannot  our- 
selves believe  in  him,  or  understand  him, 
except  as  explained  by  a  feebleness  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cranch,  the  consciousness  of 
which  (revealed  in  the  preface)  ought  to 
have  warned  him  away  from  such  a  danger- 
ous attempt  as  a  new  explanation  in  verse 
of  the  origin  of  evil  or  of  its  real  nature. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  beauties  in 
Mr.  Granch  s  poem — beauties  of  versifica- 
tion, of  imagination,  of  fancy;  but  they 
are  almost  all  isolated ;  they  occur  in  single 
lines,words  or  verses,whichit  is  impossible 
to  take  out  of  their  connection.  But  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  the  mys- 
teries of  theCosmos,  he  is  out  of  his  depth. 
Nevertheless  this  '*  Satan  "  will  be  found 
much  pleasanter  reading  for  the  summer 
afternoons  than  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
while  it  may  afford  dissatisfaction  to  those 
who  still  retain  their  belief  in  the  old- 
fiishioned  devil,  they  may  console  them- 
selvesi^ifter  all,  with  the  reflection  that  it 
will  in  the  end  tend  to  the  benefit  of 
the  truth,  for  Mr.  Cranch  is  optimistic. 
His  obliteration  jof  hell,  and  the  cer> 
tificate  of  good,  onol^ectionable  char- 
acter he  gives  Satan,  will  (by  giving  a 
false  feeling  of  security  to  the  great  ene- 
my's prey,  and  thus  hastening  their  de- 
struction) in  the  end  make  it  evident  who 
has  been  in  the  right  and  who  in  the 
wrong. 

"  PoBMS  OF  Twenty  Years."  By  Lau- 
ra Winthrop  Johnson.  New  York :  De 
Witt  C.  Lent. 

This  volume  can  hardly  be  called  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  poems,  though 
here  and  there  occur  verses  or  parts  of 
verses  of  a  good  deal  of  beauty.  Many 
of  the  poems  are  half  religious  in  charac- 
ter, and  being  half  religious  and  half  sim- 
ple poetry,  lose  the  effect  they  might  have 
had  if  the  poetry  had  been  more  subordi- 
nated to  the  religion,  or  if  the  religion 
had  been  left  out  altogether.  In  the 
verses  called ''  On  the  Bay,"  for  instonce, 
the  description  of  the  bay  itself,  whether 
in  the  first  stansa  or  the  second,  is  so  much 
better  than  the  religious  reflections  which 
occur  in  these  two  and  the  third,  that  one 
cannot  help  feeling  a  regret  that  the 
whole  seems  written  for  the  sake  of  them. 
Aa  an  instance  of  ji  ml^^  good  religioas 
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poem,  we  may  dte  tbat  called  '*  Out  of 
the  Depths,"  page  103,  which  has  neither 
of  the  faults  that  may  be  found  in  '*  On 
the  Bay." 

'*Thb  Rsd  Flag,  and  othbb  Pobms." 
By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel.  London: 
8trahan  &  Co.     1873. 

On  first  beginning  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Noers  poems  the  reader,  if  his  enperi- 
ence  repeats  our  own,  will  begin  to  fear 
that  he  has  once  more  come  upon  a  writer 
of  poetry  who  has  brought  the  immature 
reasoning  power  of  youth  and  the  unreg- 
ulated imagination  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament to  the  treatment  of  a  number 
of  world-old  stock  questions,  altogether 
too  hard  for  such  solvents.  For  a  time  it 
looks  as  if  what  one  is  to  get  from  Mr. 
Noel  is  unmetrioal  Tersified  disquisition 
on  such  problems  as  why  God  permits 
woe  and  want  to  afflict  the  human  race ; 
why  despots  are  allowed  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  their  fellow  men ;  why  doubts  as  to 
a  future  life  beyond  the  grave  are  suffered 
to  torment  and  tantaliie  the  mind.  We 
do  not  say  that  of  all  this  there  is  not  in 
reality  S3methlng,  as  well  as  something 
more  in  appearance.  And  we  still,  after 
reaching  the  end  of  the  volume,  suspect 
our  author  of  youth.  But  his  book  by 
and  by  reveals  a  wisdom  of  the  head,  and 
still  oftener  and  more  convincingly  s  wis- 
dom of  the  heart,  which  secures  for  him 
our  respect:  while  his  strictly  poetical 
merits,  balanced  against  his  poetical 
faults,  are  sufficient  to  give  a  decided 
pleasure. 

The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes 
its  title,  **  The  Red  Flag,"  is  not  the 
most  prepossessing  poem  that  it  con- 
tains; nevertheless,  it  is  rather  better 
than  it  looks.  For  many  pages  it  threat- 
ens to  be  a  hot  defence  of  the  Commu- 
nists ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  many 
a  poor  girl  has  been  seduced  by  some 
rich  man,  and  her  babe  then  treated  by 
political  economists  as  *'  surplus  popula- 
tion "  ;  that  many  a  poor  hunger-bitten 
workman  has  received  from  the  wealthy 
capitalbt  no  warmer  comfort  than'  that 
**  enlightened  self-interest "  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  condition  of  things,  and  that 
no  one  is  at  all  to  blame  for  it.  But  Mr. 
Noel,  although  not  without  beat  on  the 
sulject,  turns  out  to  have  tbo  much  sense 
to  approve  of  a  lunatic's  method  of  reor- 
ganising society  simply  because,  as  it 


happened,  it  was  ill  usage  that  made  the 
man  mad.  At  the  end  he  shows  us  the 
poor  workman  and  the  poor  sewing-girl 
soothed  and  cheered  by  the  friendly  and 
brotherly  kindness  of  the  good,  and 
suggests  that  the  cure  for  the  misery  of 
man  must  come  not  from  without— from 
pantarchies  and  divisions  of  property 
under  the  red  flag— but  from  within ;  in 
short,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  with- 
in you. 

Of  the  other  poems,  as  of  this  one,  the 
faults,  speaking  generally,  are  diffuse- 
ness :  the  vagueness  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  verse  of  the  age ;  a  Consequent 
apparent   tenuity  of  the   thought  and 
feeling;  a  diction  too  violent  and   too 
patchy ;  a  frequent  want  of  music,  some- 
times amounting  to  a  sort  of  infantile 
halting  in  the  movement  of  the  verse  and 
sometimes  to  a  jolting  roughness;  and 
finally  some  imitativeness,  as  of  Poe's 
manner  for  instance.    Indeed,  Mr  Noel 
must  be  called  a  rather  unmelodious  and 
inharmonious  versifier.     It  is  not  **  nu- 
merous verae  "  that  he  writes,  despite  the 
many  metres  in  which  he  indulges  him- 
self—sometimes three  or  four  in  one  poem. 
But  on  the  other  hand— and  this  is  a 
main  thing  and  a  rare  thing— our  author 
has  in  him  something  of  the  real  root  of 
the  matter ;  he  is  a  poet— has  some  ima- 
gination, some  of  the  poet's  emotional 
susceptibility  and  range,  and  some  genu- 
ine power  of  so  saying  what  he  sees  and 
feels  that  we  also  see  it  and  feel  it,  and 
are  moved  to  an  elevated  pleasure.    As 
regards  his  emotional  susceptibility,  we 
would  remark  that,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
poems,  it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
for  the  most  part  expended  upon  pensive 
or  mournful   subjects.     Its   expression 
seems  to  have  the  true  ring,  however, 
and  it  is  not  in  his  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects that  one  would  find  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  is  still  with  Mr.  Noel  the 
season  of  youtli — the  season  of  the  luxu- 
ry of  woe.    We  find  nothing  at  all  morbid 
or  nnsimple  in  the  book.    A  brief  passage 
taken  fh>m  a  poem  entitled  *'  A  Chris- 
tian's Funeral "  may  convey  an  idea  of 
what  he  is  when  doing  his  best  kind  of 
work,  or  rery  near  it : 

Against  a  wall  of  mttto  ctaureh  I  lean. 
Id  a  small  graTeyard.  where  the  grass  revives 
Now  Anom  the  restfUl,  nnaspirin^  green 
Wherewithal  under  winter  snow  it  llres. 
And  stirs  ahont  the  marble  of  two  graves, 
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One  laise,  <ni6  small  wliite  iloiie,  two  gnasj 

waves. 
One  longer  for  a  woman  gray,  and  one 
Small  fbr  a  child  who  used  to  love  Uie  son. 
IQgh  onto  these  a  silent  moltitade, 
In  sombre  mourning  garb,  hath  gathered  now, 
One  human  ok>ad  on  earth's  r^ololng  mood, 
Aboot  an  open  grave  with  shadowed  brow  ; 
Many  a  cottager  to  see  the  end 
or  one  who  was  a  master  and  a  IHend ; 
Throogfa  a  long  lift  a  just,  a  lighteoos  man, 
A  tender,  homan-hearted  Puritan. 

AU  we  around  him  wear  a  seemly  woe, 
But  one  upon  her  heart  received  the  blow ; 
And  as  she  bent  above  her  mother's  tomb. 
The  while  her  sire  we  gathered  to  the  gloom. 
Now  winter  laid  a  hand  upon  her  hair. 
Fun  many  a  weeping  peasant  standing  there 
Averred  that  he,  beholding  her  to-day. 
Seemed  to  behold  her  mother  passed  away. 

"  Caxxos  smlectkd  from  ths  Works  or 
Walter  Sataos  Landor."  By  £  C. 
Stedman  and  T.  B.  Aldriob.  With  an 
Introdaotion.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood 
&Co. 

It  seems  singular  indeed  that  some  col- 
lection of  the  poems  Scattered  through 
Landor*s  writings  should  not  have  been 
made  before  now;  and  it  seems  not 
equally  singular  perhaps,  but  certainly  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  collection  should 
not  ^ve  fallen  into  other  hands  than 
those  of  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Stedman. 
Not  that  they  have  not  made  a  very  nice 
oollection  (though  they  have  left  out  a 
few  poems  which  might  well  have  been 
inserted),  but  they  have  in  their  introduc- 
tion succeeded  in  throwing  a  false  air 
oyer  the  whole,  and  in  making  more 
erroneous  criticisms  in  the  short  limits  of 
a  dosen  pages  than  we  had  imagined  could 
by  the  utmost  ingenuity  have  been  crowd- 
ed into  so  small  a  space. 

To  begin  with,  they  say  that  '*  Lan- 
der's minor  poems  bear  a  relation  to  his 
more  extended  work  similar  to  that  borne 
by  Shakespeare's  songs  and  sonnets  to  his 
immortal  plays.  Yet  they  are  not  songs, 
because  not  jubilant  with  that  skylark 
gosh  of  melody  which  made  so  musical 
the  sunrise  of  English  rhythm.  They 
address  themselves  no  less  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  ear ;  are  the  daintiest  of  lyrical 
idyls^things  to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  be 
heard;  compact  of  fortunate  imagery, 
of  statuesque  conceptions  marvellously 
oat  in  verse.  Are  we  not  right  in  de- 
signating them  as  Oambos?  And  from 
what  other  modem  author  could  a  selec- 


tion of  rilievos  be  made  so  flawless  in  out- 
line and  periect  in  classical  grace,  for  the 
delight  of  both  the  novice  and  the  connois- 
seur?"  In  reply  to  this  question  we 
must  say  that  without  going  into  the  dis- 
cussion, which  would  perhaps  not  be  very 
fruitful,  of  the  legitimacy  in  general  of 
comparison  between  arts  so  diffsrent  as 
gem-carving  and  poetry,  the  selection  of 
the  word  cameos  as  a  characteristic  term 
for  such  selections  as  these  from  Lander's 
Terse  strikes  us  as  eminently  absurd. 
The  common  idea  of  a  cameo— and  in 
making  a  book  for  general  reading  it  is 
with  common  ideas  we  have  to  deal — the 
common  idea  of  a  cameo  is  that  of  a 
gem  in  which  refinement  is  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  reproduction,  in  a 
new,  artistic,  and  more  exquisite  form,  of 
a  design  already  consecrated  to  art  under 
another  form  and  by  another  method. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
otmeos  as  representations  of  natural  ob- 
jects, but  of  ol^ects  which  are  already 
artistic  possessions.  There  may  be  such 
things  as  cameos  with  scenes  from  modem 
life,  but  they  are  certainly  not  familiar; 
and  when  we  hear  the  woi-d  cameo  it 
suggests  a  gem  of  which  the  design  is 
taken  from  a  work  of  art  already  in  exist- 
ence. Under  these  circumstances,  we 
hardly  conceive  of  any  good  poetry  which 
would  naturally  suggest  a  cameo ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  collectors 
have  been  carried  off  their  feet  by  the 
sound  of  the  word. 

But  they  would  perhaps  reply  to  this 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  use  the  word 
with  strict  accuracy;  that  in  collecting 
as  well  as  in  writing  poetry  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  license  which  may  be 
taken ;  that  they  merely  wished  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  Lander's  poems  are 
models  of  expression  ;  that  what  they  call 
these  *'  metrical  carvings  "  were  perfectly 
finished  and  elegant— a  mistake  of  a  very 
grave  character.  Lander's  verses  bear 
everywhere  the  marks  of  improvisation, 
and  his  well-known  impatience  of  char- 
acter exhibited  itself  quite  distinctly  in 
them.  His  verses  are  apt  to  be,  with  all 
their  beauty,  uneven,  with  changep,  in 
unexpected  places,  from  one  kind  of  poe- 
try to  another — from  classical  to  English, 
from  English  to  classiaal,  and  with  many 
minor  changes  difficult  to  put  into  word<t, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  perceptible 
enough  to  the  ea^igitjf^tinstance,  in  what 
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is  the  best  known  of  them  all,  the  beaa- 
tifol  Teraes— 

Ah,  what  aTaOf  the  tceptred  nos? 

Ah,  what  Che  ft>nii  divhM? 
What  every  ▼irtoe,  erery  fcraee? 

EoM  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Bom  Ajliaer,  whom  thete  wekelhl  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  tee, 
A  nlffht  of  memories  and  of  lighs 

I  oouBeci-aie  to  thee— 

who  does  not  feel  that  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  pervading  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verses  is  marred  at  the  end 
by  theintrodaotion  of  the  remarkably  cold 
and  memorial  character  of  the  last  two 
lines  7  The  associations  of  a  * '  night  con- 
secrated to  memories  and  sighs  "  are  all 
with  mausoleums,  urns,  and  the  parapher- 
nalia of  classical,  poetic  bereavement. 
The  main  feeling  in  the  poem  is  pathetic 
grief.  It  is  always  so  with  Landor.  He 
has  not  the  repose  of  the  greatest  poets ; 
and  his  sense  of  language  was  by  no 
means  so  perfect  as  it  might  have  been. 
These  imperfections  are  treated  by 
Messrs.  Stedman  and  Aldrich  as  non-ex- 
istent, and  we  must  infer  that  they  have 
not  observed  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  this  account 
that  we  ol^ect  to  the  introduction.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  stilted  style,  and  con- 
tains a  strange  medley  of  remarks. 
**  ULs  epigrams,"  for  instance,  **  are  by 
turns  playful  and  spleenful,  and  pointed 
as  those  of  Martial;  but  among  these, 
and  in  the  lightness  of  his  festive  or  ama- 
tory strains,  there  often  b  little  of  that 
emotion  which  tokes  the  heart  captive. 
You  are  not  moved  to  tears,  as  by  the 
passion  of  Mrs.  Browning,  the  devotion 
and  aspiration  of  Whittier,  the  pathos  of 
Thomas  Hood."    But  why^in  the  name 


of  heaven,  we  involuntarily  ask,  should 
his  epigrams,  or  his  light  festive  or  ama- 
tory verses  have  the  extraordinary  eBect 
of  moving  us  to  tears?  Or  if  they  did, 
why  should  the  team  shed  for  sach  m 
cause  be  like  those  caused  by  the  passioQ 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  the  devotion  and  aspi- 
ration of  Whittier,  or  the  pathos  of 
Thomas  Hood  ?  Why  should  not  Burke, 
or  Cicero,  or  Demosthenes  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  list? 

It  is  not  neeeaoary,  however,  to  dweQ 
upon  the  defects  of  the  introduction.  The 
collection  itself  is  a  good  one,  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  charming  poetry  of  its 
kind  in  English. 

"  Twenty- SEvmr  Years  of  Autobioo- 
RAPHT.  Threading  my  Way."  By  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen.  New  York:  O.  W. 
Garleton  A  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Mr.  Owen  has  certainly  written  a  very 
readable  account  of  his  life.  In  looking 
over  his  pleasant  reminiscences  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  part  of  them  to  single 
out  as  better  than  another.  He  has 
the  gift  of  narration  to  a  very  eonsidera^ 
ble  extent,  and  whether  he  is  telling  ns 
about  his  early  or  his  later  life,  his  ances- 
tral home  on  the  Clyde,  among  the  cotton 
mills  in  which  Arkwrigbt's  inventions 
had  begun  to  roll  up  wealth  for  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  last  century,  his  childish 
adventures  and  misdeeds,  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  convert  his  father,  his  college 
life  at  Hofwyl,  or  any  other  of  the  thou- 
sand different  matters  the  book  contains, 
all  is  well  and  evenly  done.  So  it  is  in- 
deed throughout  the  book,  which  is  light 
and  * '  reminiscential,"  but  none  the  worse 
for  that. 
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•—Most  persons  have  in  tbeir  minds 
some  idea  of  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  lusus  TuUura  which  is  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  the  critic.  He  has  been 
so  often  described  by  authors  who  were  not 
themselves  critics,  his  motives  have  been  so 
keenly  analysed,  and  his  hypocrisy  so  thor- 
oagbly  exposed,  that  we  feel  him  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance.  When  Disraeli  says 
of  the  critic  that  he  is  one  who  has  failed 
in  literature,  or  when  Sydney  Smith 
hints  at  his  practice  of  reviewing  books 
before  he  reads  them,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
partiality, or  when  Thackeray  exhibits 
to  us  the  interior  of  the  office  of  the 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  we  all  recognize 
the  picture,  though  we  may  never  have 
known  a  critic  in  the  world.  The  suc- 
cessful critic  become  editor  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  either — the  gentleman, 
who,  to  quote  a  recent  description  (drawn, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  by  one  now 
deceased,  who  was  neither  critic  nor  editor) 
— the  gentleman  who,  in  conversation,  runs 
'*  with  lively  glibness  over  the  principal 
topics  of  the  day— the  last  scandal,  the 
last  new  book,  the  reform  of  the  army,  the 
reform  of  the  turf,  the  critical  state  of 
Spain,  and  the  di  '/utof  an  Italian  singer ' ' ; 
who  seems  (he  is  editor  of  that  well- 
known  periodical  '*  The  Londoner  '*)  *'  an 
embodied  journal,  including  the  leading 
article,  the  law  reports,  foreign  intelli- 
gence, the  court  circular,  down  to  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages."  This 
gentleman's  *'  implements  for  writing" 
were  (like  concealed  weapons)  '*  not  ap- 
parent, except  when  required  " ;  for  **  they 
lay  concealed  in  a  yast  cylinder  bureau, 
French  made  and  French  polished,"  with- 
in which  **were  numerous  pigeon-holes 
and  secret  drawers,  and  a  profound  well 
with  a  separate  patent  lock.  In  the 
well  were  deposited  the  articles  intended 
for  publication  in  '  The  Londoner,'  proof- 
sheets,  etc.;  pigeon-holes  were  devoted  to 
ordinary  correspondence  ;  secret  drawers 
to  confidential  notes,  and  outlines  of  biog- 
raphies of  eminent  men  now  living,  but 
intended  to  be  completed  for  publication 
the  day  after  their  death."  *'  No  man," 
oontinaes  the  aathor,  "  wrote  «aoh  fu- 


nereal compositions  with  a  livelier  pen 
than  that  of"  the  possessor  of  this  Pi- 
rate's armory  we  have  been  describing- 
Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers— a  name  not  unna- 
tural or  inappropriate— **  and  the  large 
and  miscellaneous  circle  of  his  visiting 
acquaintances  allowed  him  to  ascertain, 
whether  by  authoritative  report  or  by 
personal  observation,  the  signs  of  mortal 
disease  in  the  illustrious  friends  whose 
dinners  he  accepted,  and  whose  failing 
pulses  he  instinctively  felt  in  returning 
the  pressure  of  their  hands ;  so  that  he 
was  often  able  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  their  obituary  memorials,  days,  weeks, 
and  even  months  before  their  fate  took 
the  public  by  surprise."  We  all  feel  the 
truth  of  this  character,  just  as  we  do 
that  of  Caliban,  or  let  us  say  of  the  **  mild- 
looking  man  who  was  one  of  the  most 
merciless  contributors  to '  The  Londoner,' 
and  no  unimportant  councillor  in  the 
oligarchy  of  the  clique  that  went  by  the 
name  of  the  '  Intellectuals.'  "  »•  Well," 
Mivers  is  reported  as  saying  languidly, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  mild-looking  man, 
*'  I  can't  even  get  through  the  book ;  it 
is  as  dull  as  the  country  in  November. 
But  as' yon  justly  say,  the  writer  is  an 
'  Intellectual,'  and  a  clique  would  be  any- 
thing but  intellectual,  if  it  did  not  sup- 
port its  members.  Review  the  book  your- 
self—mind and  make  the  dulness  of  it 
the  signal  proof  of  its  merit.  Say,  •  To 
the  ordinary  class  of  readers  this  exquisite 
work  may  appear  less  brilliant  than  the 
flippant  smartness  of '—any  other  author 
you  like  to  name—'  but  to  the  well  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  every  line  is  preg- 
nant with,'  etc.,  etc.  By  the  way,  when 
we  come  by  and  by  to  review  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Burlington  House  there  is  one 
painter  whom  we  must  try  our  best  to 
crush.  I  have  not  seen  his  pictures  my- 
self, bu|  he  is  a  new  man,  and  our  friend, 
who  has  seen  him,  is  terribly  jealous  of 
him,  and  says  that  if  the  good  judges  do 
not  put  him  down  at  once,  the  villanous 
taste  of  the  public  will  set  him  up  as  a 
prodigy.  A  low-lived  fellow,  too,  I  hear. 
There  is  the  name  ot  the  man  and  the 
sul^ect  of  the  pictures.    See  to  it  when 
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the  time  comes.  Meanwhile,  prepare  the 
way  for  onslaught  ou  the  pictures  by  oc- 
casional sneers  at  the  painter."  This 
monster  of  naive  iniquity,  who  sits  quietly 
in  his  chair  giving  orders  for  the  ruin  of 
the  reputation  of  people  he  has  never 
seen  and  the  value  of  whose  works  he  does 
not  pretend  to  know,  and  for  the  bolstering 
np  reputations  which  he  knows  ought  to 
be  bad,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  most  charming  candor,  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  explain  to  his  associate  fellow 
conspirator  and  subordinate  the  extraor- 
dinary yileness  of  his  real  motives — this 
curious  combination  of  ignorance  and 
wisdom,  malignity  and  languid  indifieS 
ence,  this  man  of  letters,  who,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  despises  literature,  and  as  a 
man  of  letters  despises  the  world,  and  in 
the  completeness  of  his  ovm  individuality 
looks  down  on  both,  is  certainly  our  old 
friend  the  critic  turned  editor,  and  taking 
his  revenge  upon  the  world  for  the  many 
centuries  of  wrong  he  had  suffered  at  the 
bands  of  lampooning  authors  while  yet 
the  cheap  press  did  not  exist  and  criti- 
cism was  of  the  Grub  street  kind. 

—  It  would  probably  be  a  good  deal 
more  difficult  to  depict  a  musical  critic. 
At  least,  we  do  not  remember  that  it  has 
been  done  or  attempted  in  English,  though 
of  course  on  the  continent  there  may  be  a 
type  as  well  known  and  recognisable 
(however  imaginary)  for  musical  people 
as  Chillingly  Mivers  is  for  people  ftimiliar 
with  books.  But  there  are  reasons  why 
the  musical  critic  is  unlikely  to  make 
such  a  high  place  for  himself  in  public 
attention  for  some  time  as  the  critic  of 
literature  has  done.  To  the  greater  num- 
ber of  people  there  is  no  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  what  is  meant 
l^  Pope*s  remarks  about  his  contempora- 
ries—or at  least  there  was  not  any  diffi- 
culty at  the  time  the  '*  Dunciad  "  was 
written ;  nor  is  there  much  that  is  unin- 
telligible in  Thackeray's  allusions  to  Bul- 
wer,  nor  in  Byron's  ''  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers ;  "  but  with  music  the 
case' is  different.  If  one  person  writes  a 
symphony  in  the  Wagnerian  manner,  and 
any  other  let  us  say  in'  the  manner  of 
Schumann,  the  number  of  people,  either  in 
England  or  America,  who  are  competent, 
we  will  not  say  to  tell  which  is  which, 
but  to  say  which  composer  Ls  the  most 
successful  student  of  bis  particular  s^le, 


is  very  snudl.  How  many  people  there  are 
in  England  or  America  who  have  arrived 
at  that  point  in  musical  education  that 
they  can  tell  when  an  instrument  is  oat  of 
tune,  and  where  it  is  out  of  tune,  what 
sort  of  a  voice  a  singer  has,  and  whether 
he  or  she  sin^  true  or  fitlse,  we  do  not 
undertake  to  say ;  but  the  number  (^peo- 
ple who  have  any  distinct  tastes  in  mode 
is  unquestionably  small,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  public  will 
willingly  listen  to  and  applaud  to  the 
echo  music  of  radically  different  and  con- 
flicting styles— Apparently  without  being 
at  all  conscious  that  they  are  doing  any- 
thing more  than  expressing  their  approval 
ofwhat  itis  well  known  cultivated  peo- 
ple ought  to  approve  and  try  to  encourage. 
But  at  any  rate  if  the  musical  critic  says 
of  Wagner,  that  he  is  an  ass  and  knows 
nothing  of  music  because  be  introduces 
the  trombones  in  a  certain  passage  from 
which  they  might  better  have  been  Idt 
out,  or  ought  to  have  introduced  the  tri- 
angle where  he  has  introduced  nothing 
at  all,  or  oljects  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  his  harmony,  or  the  want  of 
relation  between  a  first  movement  and  a 
second,  or  a  second  and  a  third,  he  may 
certainly  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong, 
but  we  cannot  feel  the  deep  interest  and 
pleasure  in  what  he  says  that  we  do  feel 
whenever  the  battle  between  the  critios 
and  the  authors  in  literature  begins  to 
rage. 

—  It  seems,  hovrever,  that  in  Chicago 
this  is  not  true.  In  Chicago  they  have 
a  school  of  musical  criticism  as  deq>ly 
interested  in  the  divine  art  as  any  stock 
operator  is  in  "  margins,'*  or  any  fiirmer 
is  in  cheap  transportation.  This  school 
has  recently  been  devoting  itself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  Mme.  Nilsson,  and  of 
her  foil  Capoul,  and  the  controversy  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  what  we  take  it 
must  for  a  long  time  be  the  difficulty 
of  musical  criticism  in  this  country 
Mme.  Nilsson,  it  seems,  had  been  ainging 
in  **Mignon"  and  ''Marguerite,"  and 
most  of  the  criticism  turned  upon  her 
representation  of  these  characters.  We 
have  not  at  hand  the  original  remarks  of 
the  Chicago  critic,  but  vre  have  Misi 
Nilsson's  reply,  and  frtnn  this  it  appeals 
that  he  accused  her  in  plain  woffds  of 
not  knowing  what  she  was  acting ;  of  not 
understanding  her  pa^;  of  making  the 
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same  sort  of  mistakes  that  a  person  might 
niake,  for  example,  who  in  acting  Richard 
ILL  reminded  his  andienoe  of  Macbeth. 
Kjw  we  confess  that  we  ourselfes  have 
many  pri?ate  ol^ections  to  Mme.  Nilsson's 
performances.  The  world  does  not  per- 
liap*9  itself  fully  know  what  diffsrenoes 
of  opinion  exist  in  its  own  mind  on  the 
sabject  of  Bime.  Nilsson.  fiat  as  we 
only  desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  pablic  to  the  difficulties  of  musical 
criticism  in  an  unmusical  country,  we 
may  say  Mms.  Nilsson,  being  approached 
by  a  Chicago  interriewer,  delivered  her- 
self in  reply  to  her  critic  in  this  way : 
*'  Your  critics  are  not  really  bad,  you 
know,  but  they  are  not  catholic.  The 
school  in  whbh  they  are  bred  "  (the 
primary  schoohi  of  Chicago)  "  is  necessa- 
rily one  of  Tery  limited  obseryation. 
Your  good  singers  all  go  away  to  be  edu- 
cated. Why  do  not  your  critics?'*— a 
very  fiur  question,  and  one  to  which  the 
only  reply  that  could  be  made  would 
probably  be  that  the  musical  critic  is  not 
usually  a  man  of  sufficiently  large  wealth 
to  traTel  fiur.  If  he  were,  he  would  pos- 
sibly not  be  a  musical  critic.  It  will  be 
noticed,  howe?er,  tbat  the  reply,  though 
well  put,  is  hardly  conclusive ;  for  it  con- 
sists in  replying  to  a  man  who  says  that 
you  are  a  bad  or  not  thoroughly  good«opera 
singer,  that  he  is  an  uneducated  igno- 
ramus. And  we  find  this  difficulty  with 
Mme.  Nilsson  *s  general  reply  to  all  her 
critics,  which  is  this :  "  They  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  individuality  of  an 
mrtiflte.  Each  one  wants  me  to  play  his 
llignon,  his  Marguerite,  and  does  not 
realise  that  each  artiste,  unless  she  be  a 
brainless  imitator,  has  her  study  and  her 
ideal  of  these.  The  *  Times '  critic 
quoted  Carlyle  at  me,  and  said  I  do  not 
play  Goethe's  Mignon.  Well,  I  have 
read  every  page  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister.* 
I  know  Goethe's  Mignon,  if  years  of 
study  can  teach  it  to  me.  I  know  Am- 
brose Thomas's  Mignon,  if  he  is  capable 
of  imparting  hb  ideal  in  music  or  in  con- 
ference. I  have  studied  Goethe ;  I  have 
practiced  and  performed  directly  under 
Ambrose  Thomas's  eyes  ;  and  thus,  after 
painstaking  that  nobody  knovrs  anything 
about,  /  haoe  created  the  character  of 
Mignon  in  music  I  do  not  play  Lucca's 
Mignon  ;  I  certainly  do  not ;  that  would 
be  playing  Lucca ;  but  I  play  *  Mignon.' " 
For  this  reply,  eloquent  as  it  is,  consists 


of  saying  after  all  that  she  does  play  and 
sing  the  character  correctly.  As  to  '*  Mar- 
guerite," she  says  that  it  is  the  highest 
impersonation  which  she  has  ever  made. 
**  This  claim  has  been  tested  again  and 
again  before  the  most  critical  audiences 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  Europe,  and  I  am 
perfectly  justified  In  making  it.  There 
are  vulgar  impersonations  on  the  stage 
which  assume  that  Marguerite  has  fidlen 
before  she  comes  upon  the  stage !  That 
is  not  the  true  Marguerite.  She  is  pure 
and  simple-minded ;  but  her  simplicity  is 
that  of  innocence,  not  of  stupidity,  much 
less  of  Yulgarity — least  of  all,  of  sin.  I  do 
not  slap  Faust's  £»»,  nor  push  him  away ; 
nor  let  him  play  with  me.  No  modest, 
timid  girl  would  do  any  of  these  things* 
A  grisette  or  a  Gretcben  might,  but  a 
Marguerite  would  not.  I  anf  reproached 
with  coldness  in  Faust's  love-making. 
Very  well ;  every  good  woman  who  has 
ever  been  wooed  knows  that  therein  I 
have  my  hand  in  nature's.  Is  an  inno- 
cent, guileless  girl  to  play  with  such  a 
suitor  in  his  advances,  as  if  she  were  no 
better  than  he?  After  Marguerite  fidls 
in  love  with  Faust  she  shovrs  it ;  but  here 
again  I  am  called  cold.  Well,  I  think  i 
know  the  difference  between  love-making 
and  Tulgar  love-making  I  shall  never  be 
vulgar  on  the  stage.  That  b  neither  art 
nor  morab.  Do  you  think  that  after  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  all  Europe 
on  my  Marguerite,  it  b  not  a  little  pi- 
quante  to  have  a  Chicago  critic  assure  me 
he  would  not  like  to  see  me  in  it  a  second 
time— in  &ct,  that  he  would  like  to  in- 
form me  as  politely  as  possible,  that  it  b 
not  good  ? ' '  Here,  too ,  it  will  be  noticed, 
that  although  it  may  be  true  that  Miss 
NilsBon's  **  claim  "  may  hare  been  tested 
again  and  again  before  the  most  critical 
audiences  of  the  gayest  capitab  of  Europe, 
and  that  there  are  vulgar  impersonations 
of  Marguerite,  which  assume  her  to  have 
fallen  before  the  curtain  riHcs,  and  though 
thb  may  not  be  the  true  Marguerite,  who 
b  pure  and  simple-minded,  but  not  stupid 
or  vulgar,  or  naturally  bad ;  and  though 
she  does  not  slap  Faust's  fiioe,  nor  push 
him  away,  nor  let  him  play  with  her  (b 
it  the  incompetent  and  audacious  Lucca 
who  does  these  things,  which  no  modest, 
timid  girl  would  do,  but  which  a  grisette 
or  a  Gretcben  might?);  and  though  it 
may  be  that  she  ought  to  be  cold  in 
the  love-making  scenes,  and  thi 
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may  know  the  difference  between  love- 
making  .  and  Tulgar  love-making,  and 
though  it  be  neither  art  nor  morals  to  be 
vulgar  on  the  stage,  and  she  is  quite  right 
in  intending  not  to  be,  and  though  in- 
deed it  must  be  *'  a  little  piquante,"  after 
receiving  the  congnttulations  of  all  Eu- 
rope on  such  a  part,  to  have  a  Chicago 
critic  make  a  public  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  would  rather  not  see  it  a  sec- 
ond time— still,  we  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing but  slowly  the  point— not  whether  the 
critic  in  question  is  or  is  not  an  ignora- 
mus, but  whether  Mme.  Nilsson  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise  she  receives  for  her 
Mignon  and  her  Marguerite. 

—  Will  such  questions  ever  be  settled? 
Never,  we  imagine,  while  the  world  goes 
round.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  civilized  life  that  whatever  is 
done,  there  shall  be  a  noise  about  it. 
There  are  people  who  like  to  write  nov- 
els, and  there  are  people  who  like  to 
write  about  writing  novels;  there  are 
people  who  like  to  write  symphonies,  or 
to  sing  in  opera;  there  are  people  who 
like  to  write  about  hearing  symphonies, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  im- 
pression made  upon  their  minds  by  the 
singing  of  an  opera.  More  strange  still, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
like  to  read  what  these  people  like  to 
write.  In  the  good  old  times,  before 
there  were  any  critics,  and  when  the 
world  vras  all  artists  and  authors— there 
must,  we  suppose,  even  in  that  golden 
age,  have  been  people  who  communicated 
to  each  other,  by  word  of  muuth,  how  they 
liked  or  disliked  a  book ;  how  fine  or  how 
poor  they  found  a  picture,  or  how  much 


or  how  little  they  liked  a  concert.  Bot 
they  did  not  publish  to  the  world  what 
they  thought  and  felt.  Now,  however, 
we  live  in  a  reading  and  vrriting  period. 
Our  orators  are  dying  out ;  the  *'  talker  '* 
is  almost  an  extinct  species.  But  we  all 
read  and  we  all  write.  Public  opinion  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  press,  or  the  press  is  in 
the  hands  of  public  opinion,  whichever 
way  we  put  it,  and  what  cannot  get  itself 
published  is  naught.  Criticism  Is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  our  daily  lives,  and  is  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  crowded  qut..  It  may 
be  a  chilly  atmosphere,  but  we  doubt  if 
any  really  great  man  was  ever  prevented 
from  being  great  by  criticism.  But  we 
are  wandering  far  away  from  our  original 
sulject,  which  was  merely  the  difficulties 
of  musical  criticism  in  Chicago,  and  the 
controversy  between  Mme.  Nilsson  and 
her  critics  as  to  her  merits.  The  matter 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  settled  yet,  and 
indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  taken  a 
new  turn,  which  may  lead  to  questions 
more  insoluble  than  any  of  those  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded ;  for  in  reply  to 
a  German  critic,  who  said  of  Caponl  that 
''  he  was  bom  a  lunatic,  and  in  his  light- 
er moments  is  an  idiot,"  she  explained 
this  extraordinary  statement  (which  we 
confess  we  should  have  taken  ourselves 
fur  American  humor)  as  ''a  German's 
opinion  of  somebody  who  is  not  a  Ger- 
man," and  added :  "  I  snppose  it  arises 
from  bis  panting  in  getting  a  full  breath. 
There  is  an  impression  that  his  pant  is 
dramatic  intensity.  It  is  not,  I  aasore 
you.  It  u  nature— mere  nature,  fle 
cannot  breathe  any  other  way.  Do  not 
credit  that  to  his  art.  He  cannot  help  it. 
It  is  constitutional." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SINDA^S    BROTHER. 

LINLEY  awoke  next  morDing  with  a  stapefying  sen^e  of  privalion  and 
pain.  Onoe  for  all,  she  had  lost  Rochford.  In  the  bewildering  miseiy 
of  her  position  that  alone  was  clear.  He  did  not  love  her  as  she  would  be 
loved,  and  he  was  not  the  man  she  thought  she  loved.  It  might  be  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  in  his  sudden  demonstration  of  affection  for  Miss  Cour- 
oelles ;  it  might  be  that  sensible  men  aud  women  of  the  world  would  think  littie 
of  an  unpremeditated  and  involuntary  ebullition  of  old  sentiment  uuder  such 
circumstances  toward  an  old  flame ;  it  might  be  that  as  the  world  went  Roch- 
ford's  wife  had  no  ground  for  any  serious  grievance;  all  that  might  very 
well  be.  Also  it  was  likely  enough  tbit  a  goodly  proportion  of  happy,  loving, 
and  now  well-beloved  wives,  would  not  liave  been  the  wives  of  their  present 
husbands  if  the  husbands  had  not  seen  them  soon  after  a  quarrel  with  some 
former  idol.  Unley  turned  over  these  considerations  in  her  mind  more  or 
less  vaguely,  summoning  them  up  partly  from  her  reading  and  partly  from 
what  she  remembered  having  heard  sensible  people  say.  But  these  thoughts 
in  no  wise  altered  her  position.  Her  loss  was  all  the  same.  Her  husband 
bad  never  loved  her  with  what  she  would  have  called  love;  and  he  was  not, 
never  had  been,  never  could  be,  what  she  was  once  too  proud  to  believe  him. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  change  or  conjure  away  these  realities. 

Even  at  what  seem  to  be  moments  of  great  heart-crises,  mere  littlenesses 
sometimes  come  to  occupy  the  foreground.  Unley  was  conscious  all  through 
her  melancholy  reflections,  through  all  her  dismal  recognition  of  her  life's 
bereavement,  that  she  dreaded  meeting  Rochford  alone,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  talk  to  him. 

She  might  have  spared  herself  any  trouble  on  that  subject.  Rochford  was 
in  manner  just  the  same  as  any  other  morning,  except  that  perhaps  he  was 
a  shade  more  attentive  and  gentle  in  his  bearing  to  linley — to  whom,  indeed, 
he  was  ordinarily  gentle  and  attentive  enough. 

**Tnxham  is  coming  here  this  afternoon^  linley.  He  begs  that  you  will 
take  him  to  the  Academy  and  point  him  out  the  pictures  that  he  ought  to  see.*^ 

**1  didn't  think  Mr.  Tuxham  cared  much  about  pictures.'* 

**  He  doesn't  care  about  them.  But  he  likes  to  show  you  by  ever  so  many 
how  bad  they  are,  and  how  little  each  particular  painter  understands 

aeoQvdfaif  to  AotorCoDgraM,  In  the  year  1874,  by  SHELDON  *0O.,in  the  offloeoftlis 
lilmrlAii  of  CoagroM,  at  Waahlngton. 
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of  his  own  style  of  art.  Show  him  one  by  Millais  and  tell  him  it^s  Lei^hton% 
aild  heUl  demonstrate  that  Leighton^s  manner  is  wretched,  and  that  Millais  is 
the  only  trne  artist.*' 

A  card  was  brought  in  from  Mr.  Piatt  with  a  message  to  say  that  Mr.  Piatt 
particolarly  wished  to  see  Mr.  Roctiford.  but  would  come  at  any  time  in  the 
day  Mr.  Roohford  would  appoint,  if  Mr.  Rochford  was  engaged  just  then. 

'* Let's  have  him  now,"  said  Rochford.  "I  had  rather  he  came  while  yon 
were  here,  Linley.  You  can  ask  after  his  wife,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— show 
some  interest  in  him — better  than  I  can." 

**  {  like  him  very  much,"  said  Linley.    **  He  is  so  unselfish  and  sincere." 

*'iiy  dear  phild,  everybody  must  have  some  good  quality.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  could  wo  do  with  Piatt  if  he  were  selfish  and  insincere?  " 

Mr.  Piatt  entered  the  room  with  one  or  two  awkward  bows  and  an  air  of 
fbssy  importance.  When  he  saw  Linley  ho  became  more  awkward  stUl,  and 
a  deeper  flush  of  modesty  came  over  his  homely  red-bearded  face. 

'*  Mr.  Rochford,  sir,  I  liave  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  this  early — in 
fiiot,  immaturely,  as*  I  may  say ;  but  I  didn't  mean— far  from  i^— to  ti'ouble 
Mrs.  Rochford  too." 

«*  Shall  I  leave  you  for  a  while,  Mr.  Piatt P  shall  I  be  in  the  way?  " 

**0h,  please,  ma'am,  Mi*s.  Rochford,  not  at  all;  quite  the  reverse,  I'm 
sure.  I  have  come  to  ask  for  your  good  husband's  advice ;  but  your  advice 
too,  Mrs.  Rochford,  will  be  a  favor.  In  fact,  it  is  just  one  of  those  situations 
in  which  the  delicate  sentiment  and— and— the  noble  instincts,  ma'am,  of  a 
woman— th%t  is,  of  a  lady — will  be  highly  appreciated  and  esteemed  a  favor. 
But  you  won't  think,  ma'am,  I  beg,  ttiat  in  anything  I'm  about  to  say  there  is 
any  ostentation  or  pride." 

*'I  don't  think  any  one,  even  an  enemy,  Mr.  Piatt,  would  suspect  you  of 
ostentation,"  said  Linley  smiling— «*  I  mean  if  you  had  an  enemy." 

*'  Which  the  best  of  us  may  have,  ma'am — the  best  of  us  may  have.  If  you 
try  to  do  good  in  the  world,  it's  quite  surprising  the  number  of  enemies  that 
spring  up.    life  is  a  battle,  some  poet  says,  Mr.  Rochford,  I  think." 

"  I  think  a  good  many  poets  have  made  the  remark,"  Rochford  answered 
carelessly. 

**  Well,  sir,  that  only  confirms  the  truth  of  it.  In  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors we  ought  to  have  wisdom,  I'm  sure;  aiid  when  the  counsellors  agree— 
which  they  don't  often,  Mrs.  Rochford — we  have  a  right  to  believe  them. 
But  I  am  consuming  in  idle  remarks  your  valuable  time.  Let  me  come  to 
my  point. '^ 

Rochford  nodded  his  head  encouragingly. 

«*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Piatt,  laying  one  hand  on  each  of  his  knees  and' looking 
fixedly  on  the  ground,  **  a  great  honor  has  been  paid  to  me.  It's  an  honor, 
Mr.  Rochford— and  Mrs.  Rochford— of  which  I  never  could  have  dreamt;  not 
to  say  when  I  was  a  boy,  sir— and  ma'am — ^but  when  I  was  a  middle-aged 
man.  We  live  in  a  constitutional  country ;  in  a  country  of  representative  in- 
stitutions, as  you  know  w^I,  Mr.  Rochford— and  your  good  lady  too  does  not 
need  to  learn  of  me;  and  I  believe  it's  generally  accounted  that  a  man  in  this 
country  cannot  attain  to  a  more  honorable  position  than  that  of  representing 
his  native  city  in  Parliament?" 

Roohford  looked  up  a  litUe  surprised,  and  contracted  his  eyebrows. 

**  No  doubt  it's  a  very  honorable  position,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be."  (Bodi- 
fiord  had  himself  sometimes  had  impulses  to  seek  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but 
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always  pat  away  the  idea,  or  perhaps  allowed  it  to  float  away.  He  felt  a  little 
irritated  now  at  thought  of  the  honor  being  actually  ofi'ered  to  snch  a  persoa 
as  Mr.  Piatt) 

**Te8,  Mr.  Rochford,  as  yon  say,  it  oaght  to  be.  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
ain't  always— I  mean  that  it  is  not  always— kept  as  honorable  as  it  ought  to 
be,  nor  yet  acquired  by  the  most  descrying  persons.  A  profession,  I  haye 
heard  it  said,  neyer  disgraced  a  man,  but  a  man  may  disgrace  any  profession ; 
and  likewise  a  parliamentary  position.  Still,  the  posit  ion  In  itself  is  honorable, 
and  to  which  honorable  men  do  aspire." 

**  Quite  right,  quite  right;  there  is  no  reason  whateyer  why  you  should  not 
turn  your  attention  that  way,  Mr  Piatt." 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Rochford ;  hear  me  out,  sir— and  Mrs.  Rochford.  Well, 
sir,  Pye  been  inyited  to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  my  natiye 
town — ^the  town  where  me  and  Mrs.  Piatt  worked  in  the  same  factory,  ma'am ; 
and  where  many  a  time  we  went  about  the  streets  barefoot,  if  I  may  l>e  al- 
lowed to  say  so.  Well,  that's  something  of  a  compliment  to  l>e  paid  to  a  man ; 
and  we're  all  mortal.  But,  Mr.  Rochford,  I  know  well  that  the  compliment 
ain't  paid  to  me.  It's  paid  to  the  cause,  sir,  of  which  I  am  the  humble  adyo- 
cate ;  the  cause  of  some  of  our  poorer  brethren,  ma'am,  which  the  Lord  has 
graciously  permitted  me  to  adyocate." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  adyocate  the  cause  all  the  better  by  haying  the  letters 
M.  P.  added  to  your  name,"  said  Rochford  quietly.  Rochford  was  not  giyen 
to  sneering,  but  he  loyed  to  detect  little  human  weaknesses,  and  he  felt  con- 
yinced  he  had  found  one  in  this  instance.  He  glanced  at  Linley  as  if  to  inyite 
her  attention.  Rochford  of  late  seldom  lost  a  chance  of  inyiting  Unley  to 
obserye  that  men  were  not  usually  heroes. 

*' There  it  is,  Mr.  Rochford!    There  you'ye  hit  it,  sir;  and  with  all  your 
usual  aouteness!    Tou'ye  Just  come  to  the  point,  sir." 
"  I  thought  so." 

*' That's  what  we'ye  been  talking  oyer— me  and  Mrs.  Piatt— all  the  morn- 
ing. If  I  could  serye  the  cause  better.  Ah,  yes ;  but  suppose  I  couldn't— how 
would  that  be?  Now  that's  what  I'ye  oome  to  talk  to  you  about,  Mr.  Roch- 
ford, and  yery  glad  I  am  that  your  good  lady  is  here  too.  Mr.  Rochford,  shr, 
Fye  got  it  into  my  head  lately  that  I'ye  been  only  sent  on  earth  to  make  the 
yoice  of  that  class  of  my  fellow  beings  heard  all  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Why  shouldn't  I  haye  a  mission,  shr?  Eyery  one  has,  I 
hope." 

'*  I  hayen't  found  mine  yet,"  said  Rochford. 

"  Time  enough,  sir.  It  will  come,  you  may  depend  upon  it  Well,  ma'am, 
what  other  mission  could  I  haye?  Pm  not  a  cleyer  man,  nor  a  scholar;  and 
why  did  I  get  so  much  money— why  did  things  prosper  with  me?  Mrs.  Piatt 
and  me,  we  hayen't  any  children,  and  don't  want  much  money  anyhow.  How 
did  I  touch  the  heai*ts  of  the  crowd  at  Exeter  Hall?  I  am  no  speaker.  I 
tried  to  prepare  a  speech,  I  own,  but  I  didnt  say  a  word  of  what  I  meant  to 
say  when  the  time  came.  Because  it's  made  my  business  and  my  mission  (o 
adyocate  that  cause,  and  because  that's  my  appointed  duty  in  life." 

"  Well,  one  can't  haye  a  better  platform  than  the  House  of  Commons." 

**  Now  that's  just  what  I  don't  know,  sir,  and  what  I  want  you  to  adyise 

me  about.    It  would  be  a  good  platform  for  you,  I  dont  doubt.    You  could 

talk  to  gentlemen  like  a  gentleman.    But  how  about  me,  Mr.  Rochford — and 

Mrft.  Rochford?    Suppose  I  make  a  speech  there,  and  get  out  in  my  grammar 
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or  my  pronanciation— woaldn^t  they  laugh  at  me?  That  wouldn^t  matter 
neither ;  a  man  mustn^t  heed  being  laughed  at  in  a  good  cause.  But  how  if  the 
wi worthy  advocate  makes  the  good  cause  seem  laughable?  wouldn't  that  be 
spoiling  the  very  work  I  have  in  hand?  That^s  what  me  and  Mrs.  Piatt  have 
been  asking  ourselves.  That^s  what  I  want  to  ask  you  both  now,  taking  the 
liberty  to  assume  that  we  are  real  friends.*' 

The  question  was  certainly  not  an  easy  one  to  deal  with.  Rochford  began 
with  some  commonplaces  about  Mr.  Piatt  overrating  his  own  deficiencies,  but 
Piatt  gravely  interposed : 

**  Mr.  Rochford,  sir,  I  do  beg  that  youUl  treat  me  quite  as  a  fi-iend.  I  beg» 
sir,  therefore,  that  you  won^t  think  of  me  so  much  ns  of  the  cause  I  have  at  *arL 
Pm  sure,  sir,  if  I  was  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought  I  was  skilful  enough  tor 
jump  out  of  this  window  and  come  safely  on  the  ground  fifteen  feet  below, 
you  wouldn^t  let  me  break  my  legs  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  my  vanity  as  a 
jumper.  You'd  say  firankly,  Pla^  my  good  fellow,  you^re  too  heavy  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  you've  not  had  the  training — don't  do  it.  Well  now,  sir, 
believe  me,  I'd  rather  break  my  legs  tlian  bring  any  ridicule  on  the  cause  of 
these  pore  fellow  creatures  that  it's  my  duty  to  advocate." 

"  I  don't  think  any  House  of  Commons,  if  it's  composed  of  gentlemen,'* 
interposed  Lanley  warmly,  **  could  mistake  you,  Mr.  Piatt,  or  £eul  to  do  you 
justice." 

*'  Mrs.  Rochford,  ma'am,  it's  one  thing  to  know  a  person,  and  to  know  that 
be  means  well;  it's  another  thing  not  to  know  him  and  only  to  hear  him 
speak.  Yon,  ma'am,  are  kind  enough  to  overlook  my  defects — you're  not  a 
person  to  turn  a  friend  into  ridicule  (Lkiley  winced  a  little  under  this  praise); 
but  how  could  I  expect  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  so  considerate?  But 
that  isn't  the  thing,  after  alL  I  shouldn't  mind  their  laughing  at  me.  But 
would  that  last»  and  would  it  injure  the  cause  of  my  pore  people?  I'm  told, 
and  I  have  read,  that  once  a  thing  becomes  ridiculous  in  Parliament  it  hasn't 
got  any  chance.  I'm  sorry  if  that's  so ;  but  if  it  is  so,  I  ain't  a  going  to  run  the 
fifty-fifth  part  of  a  risk  of  damaging  my  cause  for  the  vanity  of  representing 
my  native  city  in  Parliament  Now,  Mr.  Rochford,  sir,  I  throw  myself  upon 
you  as  a  Mend,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  learned  man,  and  all  that,  to  advise 
me." 

Then  Mr.  Piatt  rubbed  his  forehead,  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other. 

**  Which  way  does  your  own  instinct  lead  you,  Mr.  Piatt  ?  "  asked  linley, 
9B  Rochford  remained  silent. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  two  ways — according  to  the  way  of  considering  it.  I  dont 
think  Fm  fit  for  it,  and  yet  I  don't  say  I  shouldn't  like  the  honor  of  it  But 
I  put  all  that  away,  and  I  only  ask  how  shall  I  best  serve  my  cause?  " 

**  I  am  about  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  advise  any  one,"  said  Rochford. 
'*  I  never  eould  see  tiiat  any  one  course  in  life  was  sure  to  have  much  advan- 
tage over  any  other.  I  should  give  you  the  advice  offered  to  Panurge  when 
be  wanted  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  marry." 

'*  But  that  was  a  different  case,  sir.  That  only  concerned  the  genUeman 
kimsetf— and  the  lady,  of  course;  and  I  think  they  might  have  made  up  their 
minds  for  themselves  without  consulting  anybody.  Me  and  Mrs.  Piatt  didn't 
ask  for  any  advice,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  I  dare  say,  Mrs.  Rochford,  ma'am, 
you  didn't  consult  any  adviser  but  your  own  'art." 

"  No,  Linley  consulted  no  adviser— that  is  quite  certain,"  said  Rochford  in 
a  low  tone.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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«•  She  hadn*t  need  to»  dr.  Bat  what  advioe  did  the  genUemui  get— your 
finendP'' 

**  Well,  yoa  see  the  advioe  wouldn^  ^FP^Jt  Mr.  Piatt— and  it^s  only  a  ohar- 
aeter  in  a  book,*'  Boohford  added  hastQy. 

**  There  it  is,  now,''  Mr.  Piatt  said  rather  meAilly.  •*  Theee  are  the  mistakes 
a  man  makes  who  isn't  a  scholar.  Suppose  I  said  something  like  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons?" 

"Mr.  Piatt,"  Linley  remarked  earnestly,  '*!  dont  know  anything  aboat 
the  Hoose  of  Commons,  bat  I  don't  see  why  yoa  need  have  any  fear  of  ttiat 
place  or  any  other  if  yoa  keep  to  yoar  own  subje6t  and  speak  from  yoar 
heart." 

**Then  yoa  would  go  on,  ma'am,  if  you  was  mef 

**That  I  would.  But  pray^  don't  mind  me— I  don't  know  anything  aboat 
it;  and  women  are  always  for  rushing  wildly  on  and  doing  rash  tilings." 

*'  Mrs.  Rochford  has  never  been  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  Roohford 
coldly,  «*aDd  she  knows  very,  very  little  of  the  ways  of  London.  My  advice 
would  be  worth  nothing,  Mr.  Piatt,  so  I  don't  offer  it.  Ton  had  better  ask  Valen- 
tine ;  he  understands  most  things,  and  has  a  decisive  way  when  he  makes  up 
his  mind.    If  you  are  not  pressed  for  time,  I'll  send  for  him." 

Rochford  rang  the  bell  and  bade  a  servant  send  to  Mr.  Valentine's  cham* 
bers  and  ask  him  if  he  could  spare  a  few  moments'  time. 

•*  Hadn't  I  better  wait  on  him?  "  Mr.  Piatt  suggested ;  •*  won't  he  think  it 
staange  our  sending  for  him?  " 

**  No,"  replied  Rochford;  "  he  knows  all  my  indolent  ways,  and  he  delights 
in  going  about." 

lini^y  thought  that  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  hardly  relish  being  sum- 
moned so  cavalierly  even  to  the  presence  of  a  friend. 

**  Mr.  Valentine  is  Tory  good-natured,"  she  said  aloud,  "  and  remarkably 
patient." 

**  He  seems  a  truly  devoted  fi*iend,"  Mr.  Piatt  observed. 

**  And  he  has  nothing  to  do,"  said  Linley.  She  felt  a  certain  spice  of  ma- 
lignity in  her  toward  the  friend  whom  no  foult  could  afllBct,  and  who  was  al- 
ways willing  to  come  when  sent  for. 

*' Lucky  forme,"  Rochford  remarked;  "I  shouldn't  know  how  to  get  on 
without  him." 

"  Ton  don't  happen  to  know,"  Mr.  Piatt  asked,  *'  of  any  young  man  that 
wants  a  situation  as  secretary,  Mr.  Rochford?  " 

«'  Were  you  thinking  of  Mr.  Valentine?  "  Linley  interposed.  "  I  fear  his 
time  is  all  engaged,  Mr.  Piatt" 

•*  Ob,  no,  Mrs.  Rochford.  Not  of  a  gentleman  like  that,  surely.  But  some 
young  man,  clever,  and  a  good  scholar,  and  poor  of  course,  to  whom  such 
salary  as  I  could  give  would  be  an  object — somebody,  you  know,  who  could 
write  letters,  and  talk  French,  and  help  me  in  getting  up  meetings;  some- 
body with  »  suggestive  mind,  Mr.  Roohford,  a  suggestive  mind,  which  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  I  haven't  got  myself." 

**  I  don't  know  anybody,"  said  Rochford. 

*•!  only  wish  I  knew  some  one,  Mr.  Piatt,"  said  linley.  ••!  think  one 
could  hardly  serve  a  better  cause  or  haye  a  better  employer.  I  wish  I  were 
a  young  man." 

**  Ah,  ma'am,  yours  is  a  happier  and  a  brighter  destiny  than  us  men  could 
have,"  said  Mr.  Piatt 
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While  they  talked  Mr.  Taxham  presented  himself  and  was  itaade  acquainted 
with  the  sabject  of  controversy. 

'•  Good! "  said  that  decided  arbitrator.  **  Do  so,  Piatt,  by  all  means.  Go 
into  the  House  of  Commons  and  crown  your  career  by  adding  one  more 
toUcer  to  that  mob  of  talkers.  It^s  a  mob,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  mob— a  well-dressed,  wealthy,  snobbisli,  dinner-eating,  white- 
choker- wearing  mob  I  Go  in  there,  Piatt,  and  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  after  all  you  are  only  a  bawler  on  the  edge  of  the  mob,  and  tliat  you 
hardly  belong  to  it  at  all.  Go  into  the  House  of  Commons — Uiat^s  wliat 
comes  of  philanthropy ! " 

**  You  are  hard,  Mr.  Tuxham,  but  you  mean  it  well,,  and  I  don't  deny  that 
I  have  now  and  then  thought  something  of  the  same  kind.** 

**  Then  why  do  you  go  to  m&ke  a  fool  of  yourself  at  your  time  of  life? 
Where  is  your  wifeP  why  doesn't  she  teach  you  better  sense?" 

"  You  don't  think  of  the  cause,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

«« Bosh! "  said  Tuxham. 

"  For  shame ! "  exclaimed  Linley ;  while  Rochford  laughed,  greatly  amused. 
**  Mr.  Piatt,  I  hope  you  won't  be  talked  out  of  your  good  purposes  by  any 
ridicule  or  discouragement.  I  respect  and  admire  you  for  what  you  are  do- 
ing." 

'*  Thank  you,  ma'am,  very  much.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  ladies  on  my 
side.  Pm  not  discouraged*  ma'am — ^I  couldn't^  be;  for  I  know  that  I  have  a 
mission." 

'*Have  a  what?"  Tuxham  asked,  turning  sharply  round. 

**  A  mission — from  Providence,  sir." 

^'Oh,  then,  I  give  you  over  altogether,  Piatt.  A  man  with  a  mission— a 
man  who  can  have  the  self-conceit  to  suppose  that  Heaven  has  specially 
chosen  him  out " 

**  I  hope  Heaven  can  choose  even  the  humblest  of  us  out  as  instruments," 
Mr.  Piatt  began. 

**  I  dare  say  it  can,"  said  Tuxham ;  <*  but  I  don't  believe  we  generally  know 
it  when  it  does.    I  thought  to  have  a  mission  was  a  woman's  part." 

"  Submission  I  should  have  thought  was  a  woman's  part  in  your  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Tuxham,"  said  Linley. 

**Mme.  de  Stael  said  so,  madame,  and  she  was  a  very  clever  woman;  but 
she  didn't  make  puns— certainly  not  bad  ones." 

**  Are  we  not  rather  wandering  away  from  our  subject? "  Rochford  sug- 
gested. 

Luckily  Mr.  Valentine  came  to  bring  them  back  to  it  He  heard  the  whole 
case  stated  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and  thought  it  over,  holding  his  beard  in  one  liand 
the  while. 

**  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  general  public?  "  he  asked — '*  I  mean  as  rep- 
resented in  this  room." 

*'  I  have  no  ojdnion,"  said  Rochford.  "  I  am  for  Mr.  P}att  doing  whatever 
he  likes.  He  is  certain  in  any  case  to  wish  afterwards  that  he  had  done  the 
other  thing.** 

'*I  have  an  opinion,"  Tuxham  said—"  I  am  in  the  habit  of  forming  opin- 
ions. But  I  slian't  tell  you  what  I  think  just  yet,  Valentine,  because  you 
would  be  sure  to  take  the  opposite  view  out  of  sheer  contradiction." 

*'  I  have  an  opinion  too,"  said  Linley,  **  but  it  is  formed,  like  most  women's 
ophiions,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  matter;  and  so  I  shall  keep  it  to 
myself,  Mr.  Valentine." 
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**  Oh^Mtic  omnia — ^I  mean  omiMf— I  mean  all  women;  I  tnppose  they  ase 
not  neater — ^I  wish  they  would  all  show  as  much  disoretion,'*  Tuzham  re- 
luarked. 

**  Your  Latin,  Tuxham,  your  fresh  and  original  quotation/  said  Valentine, 
*'suggestsa  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  &tes.  Let  us  con- 
sult the  «orie«  VirgiliancB. 

**  Who  are  they? ''  Mr.  Piatt  asked. 

**  Here*s  a  Virgil,^^  Valentine  went  on  without  oflSsring  any  explanation. 
**  Let*8  open  it  anywhere— first  line  on  the  left  page.  Here  you  are,  Piatt,  my 
good  fellow : 

QiU  Tite  b6De  oradat  eml  qiM>  t«ndif  hoBoraB. 
There^s  a  spur  to  your  intent!    Many  a  man,  sir,  would  think  the  honor  you 
are  dri?ing  after  cheaply  bought  with  his  life!    Go  forward,  Piatt,  and  die  a 
member  of  Parliament    The  onvcle  lias  spoken! " 

"  But  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Vulentine ;  thai  don^  Apply  to  me.  I  don^t 
want  the  honor — at  least  I  don^t  care  so  much  about  it  as  all  that  comes  to.  I 
want  to  know  if  I  can  do  any  good.** 

**  Open  the  book  for  yourself,  then,**  said  Valentine,  "  and  see  what  will 
come  of  it.'* 

Mr.  Piatt  took  the  book  half-reluctanUy,  and  with  an  ex^n-ession  of  puzaled 
good-humor.  He  had  such  a  Tenemtion  for  the  scholarship  he  lucked  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deny  to  the  Latin  poet  the  possibility  of  divination,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  proceeding  seemed  rather  childish.  His  good- 
humored  nature  prevailed,  and  he  opened  the  volume  at  random. 

'*  Why,  look  here!  **  Valentine  exclaimed.  ** It*8  as  clear  and  encouraging 
as— as  Tuxham*s  face.**  (Mr.  Tuxham  was  frowning  darkly  at  all  this  foolery, 
and  now  turned  to  the  window  in  utter  contempt.)  '*  Listen :  '  Missus  in  im- 
perium  magorum.*    Sent  into  the  Imperial  Parliament.** 

Piatt  shook  his  head  with  a  good-humored  smile. 

*'  rd  i-ather  have  your  own  opinion,  Mr.  Valentine.  Pm  afraid  Virgil  didn't 
quite  understand  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.** 

**  I  fear  you  are  not  likely  to  get  much  assistance  from  any  of  us  here,  Mr. 
Piatt,**  Unley  said  with  a  certain  bitterness  in  her  tone.  *'  Tour  interests  are 
too  serious  for  us.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  and  we  only  want  to  lunuse  our- 
selyes.** 

**  Pm  sure  that  can*t  be  said  of  you,  Mrs.  Rochford,  ma*am,^  the  kindly 
Piatt  hastened  to  declare.  *'  And  as  for  our  friend  Valentine  here,  I  know  his 
ways,  and  I  know  he*s  only  just  trying  to  get  time  in  this  way  to  give  the 
thing  another  thought  or  two.  I  don*t  mind  him,  bless  you ;  I  can  wait  till 
the  spirit  moves  him.** 

"  Piatt,**  said  Valentine,  **  you  are  a  sensible  fellow,  and  I  hate  made  up 
my  mind.  Go  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  all  means,  since  you  have  th4 
chance  of  getting  in  there  on  such  honorable  terms  and  without  fawning  of 
bribing.  Talk  on  your  own  subject  when  there's  an  opportunity;  talk  right 
out  from  your  heart,  and  don*t  talk  too  long.  The  House,  with  all  its  iluilts, 
is  a  mob  with  a  manly  heart— it  will  understand  a  sincere  man.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bet  any  nameless  amount,  with  Tuxham  or  any  other  cheap  cynic, 
that  you  get  a  hearing.** 

"Then  you  really  think  I  shan*t  injure  the  cause— and  get  laughed  atP  ** 
Piatt  asked  with  beaming  eyes. 

**  Somebody  laugKis  at  eyerybody—- that*s  a  law  of  life.    But  tfaere^wiUM 
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DO  laugh  that  yoo'lleed  oare  about  The  Hoote  at  a  Hoose,  mind— wfll  un- 
derttand  you,  Piatt,  and  your  canae  will  go  ahead.  Lucky  fellow  to  haye  a 
eauM!'' 

•«  A  good  heart  finds  a  good  oaoae,^  eaid  Linley,  who  atUl  felt  rather  yexed 
at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Piatt  had  been  reoeiyed.  Then  she  grew  abashed, 
and  thought  her  axiom  must  have  sounded  like  a  line  from  a  school-girl^s 
eopy-book. 

«•  I*m  much  obliged  to  you,  Valentine,^*  Mr.  Flatt  said.  **  Tour  words  en- 
courage me.    1*11  report  progress  to  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  we^U  talk  it  orer.^ 

A  servant  brought  a  message  to  L4nley  just  as  Mr.  Piatt  was  rising  to  take 
his  leave. 

**  Will  you  Undly  remain  a  moment,  Mr.  PlaU? ''  Linley  asked.  **  Here  ia 
a  visitor  in  whom  I  should  like  to  interest  you,  if  I  could— if  he  deserves  your 
interest" 

**  Any  one,  ma'am,  in  whom  you ^    Mr.  Piatt  began,  and  stopped 

there,  thinking  he  had  made  his  meaning  clear  enough. 

"  Louis,  this  is  the  young  man  of  whom  I  told  you— whom  I  met  yester- 
day—the brother  of  my  Uttle  Sinda.  I  don't  know  anything  of  him,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  if  we  could — and  if  he  deserves  it. 
May  we  see  him  hereP  " 

^Tes,  linley,  if  you  wish  it  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  helf^g  him.'' 

Mr.  Rochford  spoke  with  unusual  emphasis,  and  he  was  quite  sincere.  Ha 
longed  for  a  chance  of  doing  anything  which  could  please  linley,  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  new  bonnet  or  & 
bracelet  He  wished  too  to  seem  not  quite  mean  and  ignoble  in  her  eyea. 
The  turning  up  of  this  new  prot^  of  hers  was  therefore  opportune.  Mr. 
Rochford  was  resolved  to  find  merit  in  the  prot^,  whatever  he  might  prove 
to  be,  and  to  &vor  any  whim  of  Linley's  regarding  him.  He  had  a  vague  im- 
pression that  Linley  would  perhaps  wish  to  have  him  employed  as  a  page,  or 
a  groom,  or  a  gardener. 

Mr.  Rochford  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  well-dressed,  gentle- 
manlike young  man,  of  graceful  form  (though  very  short)  and  perfectly  easy 
manners,  who  now  presented  himself,  and  who  went  up  to  Linley  with  the  air 
of  an  ordinary  visitor,  only  perhaps  bowing  a  little  lower  than  is  the  custom 
of  our  unconcerned  British  youth  of  to-day. 

Linley  hastened  to  present  him  to  her  husband.  His  Uttie  she  had  only 
learned  for  the  first  time  when  she  received  his  card,  on  which  was  added  in 
pencil,  ^*Smda's  brother." 

*«  Louis,  this  is  Mr.  Albert  Marzell,  of  whom  I  told  you— Sinda's  brother." 

*'  Mr.  Rochford  will  know  me  host  as  Sinda's  brother,"  said  the  new-comer. 
**  His  unparalleled  kindness  to  her  is  my  excuse  for  asking  Mrs.  Rochford  to 
allow  me  to  pay  tliis  visit.    How  can  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Rochford?  " 

**I  am  only  afraid  I  don't  deserve  any  thanks;  it  was  all  my  wife's  doing, 

not  mine.    I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. ."    Rochford  had  not  quite 

caught  the  name. 

•*Tou  don't  want  to  be  thanked,"  the  young  man  said  with  a  smile  in  his 
bright  eyes.  "  All  the  better  for  nie  How  could  I  say  half  what  I  feel?  As 
for  Mrs.  Rochford.  I  can  only  thank  her  as  one  thanks  a  patron  saint — ^I  mean 
as  people  do  in  other  countries — in  silent  prayer." 

**  Why,  tills  is  a  morning  call,"  Mr.  Tuxbani  muttered. 
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**  YoQ  have  oome  from  abnmd,  Mr.  Marzellf  Linley  said,  wishing  to  give 
a  torn  to  the  conyersation. 

**  I  liaye  been  beating  about  Europe  for  many  years." 

**  As  a  ooorier,  probably,*^  gmmbled  Toxham,  tlnis  harmlessly  relieving 
his  mind;  for  he  took  care  that  his  comment  was  not  heard  by  anybody  but 
Yalentine. 

**  Not  as  a  trayellex^-I  need  hardly  say  that,  I  suppose ;  but  only  trying  to 
make  a  living  and  to  push  my  way.  Ours  was  a  hard  struggle,  Mrs.  Bochford, 
mnd  a  melancholy  story,  but  I'll  not  trouble  you  with  it  now.  It  was  in  Paris 
I  heard  of  the  crowning  misfortunes  which  had  at  last  befallen  us,  and  brought 
us  to  the  dust — or  would  have  done  so  but  tar  the  powerful  protectors  who  ap- 
peared so  unexpectedly." 

He  paused,  and  Linley  ,again  came  to  the  rescue.  It  was  easy,  she  thought, 
to  understand  his  emotion. 

*'  These  are  gentlemen,"  she  said,  *'  who  know  your  sister — and  neighbors 
of  ours  in  Dripdeanham — Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Tuzham." 

Both  genUeraen  bowed,  and  Mr.  Piatt  said,  **  I  am  very  happy,  sir.  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  One  in  whom  Mrs.  Rochford,  sir,  UUlcs  such  an  interest 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  me." 

**  Mr.  Tuxham  I  have  heard  of  from  my  sister — I  have  heard  of  the  great 
pains  he  has  so  idndly  taken  in  helping  to  instruct  the  poor  little  orphan,  and 
of  the  generous  manner  in  wliich  he  has  aided  her  with  his  time  and  Ids  learn- 
ing," 

**0h,  there^s  nothing  in  that,"  said  Tuxham,  a  little  propitiated,  neverthe- 
less; **  your  sister^s  a  very  clever  little  thing.  Pity  if  somebody  didn^t  take 
her  in  liand." 

**  My  sbter  is  the  most  fortunate  child  in  the  world  to  have  found  such 
protectors.  But  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Rochford — ^I  am  still  rather  a  stranger  to 
my  own  country — and  I  think  you  spoke  of  this  gentleman  as  Mr.  PlattP  Not 
surely  the  Mr.  PlattF  The  great  philanthropist?  Mr.  PlaU  of  Dripdean- 
ham?" 

«« Fm  Piatt  of  Dripdeanham,"  said  tliat  gentleman  with  a  broad  sraUe. 
**  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  I'm  a  very  plain  man  who  only  wants  to  help  his  fellow 
beings  all  he  can — that's  about  the  whole  of  it." 

**  Your  name  is  known  all  over  Europe,  Mr.  Piatt,  and  your  good  deeds 
are  spoken  of  wherever  people  care  about  good  deeds  at  all.  I  am  proud  of 
having  met  you,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  reason  why  I  should  feel  so.  I  belong 
in  one  sense  to  the  very  class  you  have  served  so  well." 

**  How's  that?  "  said  downright  Piatt,  looking  at  the  small  gloved  hands  of 
the  youth. 

*'My  poor  mother  was  once  a  factory  worker,  Mr.  Piatt.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  I  wish  no  other  member  of  the  family  had  brought  on  it  any 
greater  discredit." 

«•  Fm  very  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  Mr.  Piatt  said  once 
more.  **  Vm  glad  to  know  a  map  who  isn't  ashamed  of  hid  beginnings  when 
he  has  risen  above  them;  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  call.  Mrs.  Piatt  will 
be  pleased  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Rochford,  ma'am,  I've  taken  up  your  time  in  a 
way  that  don't  admit  of  excuse.  Good  morning,  ma'am — and  much  obliged, 
Mr.  Rochford,  sir.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Valentine;  you  have  given  me  new 
oourage,  and  I  thank  youl    Good  day,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

So  Mr.  Flatt  left  them. 
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'*I  w»8n*t»  factory  hand,*'  said  Tuxbatti,  *«bat  I'm  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge it  Feople  seem  only  proud  nowadays  of  having  b«*gun  life  in  a 
garret  or  a  ditch.  I  knew  something — not  much — ^Mr. — ah — Mr.  MarzeU,  about 
your  people,  and  I  never  heard  that  your  mother  was  a  factory  hand.  She 
didn't  look  like  it.'* 

**She  was  a  handsome  woman,"  said  Marzell  in  a  low  tone.  *'It  would 
have  been  hapiner  for  her  if  she  had  never  left  her  original  sphere." 

Mr.  Tuxham  stared,  but  said  nothing.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
all  this,  and  the  boy's  gentle  manner  defeated  him. 

linley  felt  deeply  for  the  young  man— his  part  at  present  was  so  difficult 
to  play,  and  he  seemed  to  perform  it  with  such  simple  and  manly  dignity.  He 
had  come  there  avowedly  as  one  needing  a  helping  hand;  as  the  brother  of 
the  poor  little  outcast  child  whom  Bochford's  house  had  sheltered;  he  so 
frankly  and  simply  acknowledged  his  condition,  and  yet  bore  himself  so  like 
a  gentleman — so  like  a  man.  She  felt  sure  his  history  would  honorably  ex- 
plain all  that  now  seemed  strange,  and  that  he  had  been  pushing  a  way  for 
himself  in  some  creditable  path,  until  the  news  of  his  family  suflEerings  reach- 
ing him,  drew  him  back  at  once  to  England.  She  was  convinced  that  some 
of  the  things  said  that  day  must  have  wounded  him  deeply,  though  he  was  too 
proud  to  wince  at  the  wound ;  and  she  was  herself  so  unhappy  that  she  felt 
herself  of  kin  with  all  the  unhappy.  For  all  the  time  that  she  stood  there  and 
talked  and  smiled,  a  miserable  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  hopeless  disappoint- 
ment was  present,  like  the  pain  that  makes  itself  felt  through  a  dream. 

Mr.  Valentine  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  conversation  since  the  stranger 
had  entered.  He  leaned  against  a  chimneypiece  and  watched  the  scene  with 
blended  curiosity  and  melancholy.  He  had  observed  certain  changes  gradn- 
ally  foresliadowing  themselves  in  the  household,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  which  he  interpreted  into  discouraging  omens.  We  liave  heard 
him  already  express  his  fear  that  Rochford  had  not  found  the  woman  whose 
character  was  qualified  to  improve  and  strengthen  him.  Now,  the  night  be- 
fore he  had  walked  out  to  his  sister's  house  after  leaving  Bochford's,  and  he 
heard  of  Linley's  visit.  But  he  had  heard  at  Ldnley's  own  table  that  she  was 
with  her  husband  and  Cynthia  Gourcelles  in  the  Bow.  That  story  was  clear- 
ly untrue.  What  did  the  untruth  mean,  and  why  should  Idnley  have  taken 
part  in  itF  Once  I>ouis  Bochford  was  incapable  of  any  manner  even  of  sug- 
gested untruth.  Valentine  looked  now  into  Linley's  youthftil,  sympathetic 
Hoet  and  he  wondered  that  such  clear  eyes  could  cover  prevarication.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  deception,  and  was  probably  quite  innocent  in  its  purpose ;  bat 
still  it  was  deception,  and  Valentine  felt  grieved.  Now  he  observed  with  re- 
newed curiosity  the  apparent  sympathy  of  linley  for  thid  new-comer,  toward 
whom  he  began  at  once  to  feel  the  most  unreasonable  dislike.  Valentine  felt 
certain  that  when  the  young  man  so  much  impressed  Mr.  Piatt  it  was  by  a 
coup  de  UUdire  and  a  pure  fiction. 

Linley  looked  up  and  saw  Valentine's  eyes  resting  on  her.  She  turned 
away ;  she  began  to  regard  Valentine  as  the  too  easy  friend  who  tolerated 
Bochford's  failings.  Valentine  came  from  his  place  by  the  chimney  comer, 
and  rather  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

Bochford,  whose  life  was  a  prolonged  lounge,  had  so  completely  trained 
all  his  closer  acquaintances  to  his  own  habits,  that  everybody  lounged  mho 
visited  him  at  unceremonial  hours.  They  lounged  in  and  lounged  out,  somI 
g%ne.    Valentine  somethnes  looked  in  at  midnight.    Therefore  the  fiMt  that 
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he,  asoally  so  talkadye,  sometimes  dropped  oat  of  the  conrersation  and  took 
his  leave  without  any  partioularly  apparent  motive,  did  not  surprise  Linley. 

Tuxliam,  too,  prepared  to  go. 

**  I  thought  you  wished  to  go  to  the  Academy,  Tuxliam  ?  '*  said  Rochford. 

**  To-morrow/*  answered  Tuzham ;  '*  that  is,  if  you  are  not  uU  too  much  oc- 
cupied. To-day  you  seem  busy,  and  I  see  you  have  no  time  for  me.  What 
with  people  filling  off  their  horses,  and  other  people  going  out  of  their  minds 
— ^I  mean  into  Parliament-^we  have  no  time  for  pictures.  But  perhaps  to- 
morrow.** 

So  he  too  took  his  leave  discontented.  He  overtook  Valentine  in  the 
square. 

•*  What  did  you  think  of  that  fellow  F  *'  he  asked  abruptly. 

**  What  fellow?  '*    Valentine  was  not  thinking  of  fellows  just  then. 

*'That  little  humbug  that  has  got  hold  of  the  Rbuhfords  now." 

«*0h,  that  fellow  F  Well,  Tuxham,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  not  say  any- 
thing uncharitable  of  a  fellow  creature,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  I  don't  like 
him.'* 

**  A  regular  humbug,  sir!  Did  you  observe  the  plant  at  that  thick-headed 
PlattP  That  young  fellow*s  mother  was  no  more  a  factory  worker  than  you 
or  I.  She  was  a  ^1  of  decent  family,  sir,  and  deuced  bad  taste,  who  married 
the  quadroon  fellow  because  he  had  fine  eyes,  and  pretended  to  be  an  Indian 
prince,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  found  out  that  much  at  least  about  them. 
That  young  fellow  is  a  liar,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  to  turn  out  a 
thief.** 

«<  Come,  now,  Tuxham,  isn't  that  carrying  prejudice  rather  too  far?  ** 

**1  never  have  prejudices.  Prejudice!  If  I  have  good  sight  and  can  tell 
the  time  of  day  by  Uiat  clock  in  the  church  yonder,  before  you  could  see  that 
it  is  a  doclc,  is  that  prej  udice  too  ?  Same  thing  in  j  udging  of  human  beings.  I 
have  better  sight  than  others,  that*s  all.** 

**  I  wonder,**  siud  Valentine  gravely,  **  which  would  please  you  better,  that 
the  young  man  should  turn  out  all  right  and  prove  you  to  be  all  wrong,  or  the 
reverse?  Most  of  us,  I  fancy,  would  rather  hear  that  the  earthquake  did  swal- 
low up  the  city  than  that  we  were  mistaken  when  we  foretold  the  earth- 
quake.*' 

Mr.  Tuxham  was  offended,  and  dropped  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONDONED. 

••  Mr.  Tuxham  is  a  little  eccentric,**  Linley  explained  apologetically  to  her 
acquaintance  when  Rochford,  he,  and  she  were  l^ft  alone.  **  You  must 
not  mind  him.     Nobody  does;  he  says  things  that  he  doe8n*t  mean.*' 

**  He  has  nothing  to  do  in  life,*  Rochford  added  smiling,  **  but  to  play  at 
eynicism.** 

**  I  know  too  much  of  Mr.  Tuxham*s  goodness  to  feel  offended  at  anything 
it  pleases  him  to  say.  I  have  heard  from  my  sister  how  kind  he  can  be.  And 
now — ^I  know  I  have  no  right  to  take  up  your  time — but  may  I  say  something 
about  myself?  You  have  both  been  so  kind— the  only  generous  friends  I  have 
ever  known — that  I  feel  as  if  you  ought  to  know  something  of  me,  and  why  I 
am  bere.*^ 
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**That  18  onr  object,"  said  Roohford.  **I  con  spoak  for  Linley— for  Mim. 
lioohford — as  well  as  for  myself.  We  are  sinoerely  anxious  to  serre  yoa  if  we 
win,  and  if— of  coarse " 

♦♦  If  I  prove  myself  deserving  of  your  support,  you  were  going  to  say  very 
properly,  Mr.  Roohford.  You  know  nothing  of  me  as  yet.  But  I  hope  to 
tthow  that  your  kindness  has  not  been  thrown  away.^* 

Tlien  Marzell  told— and  in  a  few  words,  considering  how  much  he  had  to 
say — the  story  of  his  life.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone — with  quick,  graceful  ges- 
tures, and  eyes  sparkling  with  emotion.  A  father  who  claimed  to  be  of  high 
descent,  a  mother  of  unsympathetic  turn;  an  unhappy  home;  a  boy  sent  forth 
prematurely  to  make  a  living  for  himself.  He  had  been  a  cabin  boy  on  board 
a  steamer,  tlien  a  clerk  in  a  New  Orleans  store,  then  a  clerk  in  a  branch  of 
the  same  house  in  Lyons ;  then  he  found  he  had  no  taste  for  business,  and  he 
taught  English,  with  some  success,  in  private  families  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  then  he  was  employed  as  private  secretaiy  by  a  French  dramatic  author 
of  great  repute,  who,  after  travelling  all  over  Europe  for  several  seasons, 
watching  the  production  of  his  various  pieces  in  different  capitals,  had  returned 
to  Paris.  There  Marzell  heard  of  tlie  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  he 
hurried  home.  He  had  given  up  his  secretaryship  of  course;  but  in  any  case 
tlie  pay  was  very  small,  and  now  he  was  quite  resolved  to  maintain  his  sister 
as  well  as  himself. 

**  And  so,  Mr.  Rochford,^*  he  concluded,  with  kindling  eyes,  '*  if  you  can  hold 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  me,  yon  will  only  be  enabling  me  for  the  future  to  help 
myself." 

He  had  told  all  his  story  with  great  delicacy,  gliding  rapidly  over  the  pain- 
ful passages  of  a  wretched  life,  and  nitlier  suggesting  tlian  expressing  all  that 
tended  to  affect  the  memory  of  his  piu'ents.  There  was  apparently  great  mod- 
esty as  well  as  frankness  in  the  narrative ;  as  if  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  all 
Icnown  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  but  spared,  so  far  as  he  could,  their  feel- 
ings and  his  own.  He  addressed  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Rochford,  only 
every  now  and  then  appealing  to  Linley  by  a  quick  glance,  as  if  to  remind 
her  that  he  entreated  her  attention  likewise.  This,  indeed,  was  not  necessary; 
for  she  listened  with  interest,  and  a  sincere  hope  that  he  might  prove  worthy 
of  friendship  and  be  accordingly  befriended.  She  asked  him  no  question  but 
one  about  his  name,  which  struck  her  as  somewhat  strange.  He  explained  it 
to  be  a  8oi*t  of  Anglicizing  of  his  father's ;  a  name,  he  added,  which  English 
people  never  could  learn  to  use.  Over  his  father^s  claims  of  long  descent  he 
passed  quickly,  half  deprecatingly,  as  if  he  knew  people  would  smile  at  them, 
and  therefore  kept  them  out  of  sight. 

Rochford  had  spurred  himself  up  from  the  first  to  the  hard  duty  of  inter- 
esting himself  in  the  aflaira  of  other  people.  He  had  an  entirely  good  motive 
in  this  heroic  effort — that  of  proving  his  gratitude  to  Linley.  But  he  began  to 
feel  greatly  flattered  by  tiie  manner  in  which  Marzell  appealed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  him,  and  treated  him  as  the  dispenser  of  good  and  the  helper  of  fel- 
low creatures.  Rochford  began  to  feel  as  if  he  really  had  been  a  benefactor  to 
little  Sinda  and  her  brother,  and  the  feeling  made  him  complacent. 

Linley  saw  all  this,  and  was  amused  by  it  in  a  melancholy,  half  bitter  sort 
of  way.  Alas!  she  had  lately  learned  to  criticise  her  master  without  over- 
much of  reverence ;  and  she  saw  his  weakness  now  without  wonder  and  with 
hardly  any  more  of  grief.  Slie  was  glad,  honestly  glad,  that  her  husband  was 
pleased;  and  she  was  anxious,  too,  tliat  he  should  be  led  on  to  serve  Sinda^ 
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brother.  She  had  no  hero  any  more,  and  she  was  resolved  to  teach  herself 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  nnheroic.  Valentine^s  saying,  of  which  his  sister 
had  told  her,  came  into  her  mind — the  saying  tliat  he  had  tiiken  his  seat  in  the 
upper  boxes  of  life,  and  meant  to  see  tlie  play  oat  from  that  point  of  view. 
**  I  tliink  I  iiave  taken  my  seat  in  the  upper  boxes  too,"  she  said  to  herself. 
**  I  shall  jnst  look  on  and  be  amused — ^if  I  can — and  not  pretend  to  be  too  pro- 
found a  critic;  but  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  play  myself,  and  so  if 
any  of  the  actors  should  prove  a  failure,  I  shall  have  no  need  to  lament." 

**  Well,"  said  Bochford  at  length,  and  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  *'  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done.  I  have  not  kept  up  a  very  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, either  with  political  men  or  business  men  or  authors,  but  I  do 
know  some  people;  and  V\\  do  anything  I  can.  Mr.  Flatt — whom  you  have 
just  seen — was  talking  only  to-day  about  engaging  a  secretary;  and  he  wacts 
a  man  i^dio  is  young." 

**  If  I  could  only  serve  a  man  like  Mr.  Piatt,"  the  candidate  said  with  en- 
thusiasm, **  I  think  that  would  be  the  height  of  my  ambition." 

Bochford  smiled  a  melancholy  smile.  He  had  long  since  given  up  ambi- 
tion for  himself,  but  he  was  half  amused,  half  touched  by  the  thought  of  a  hu- 
man ambition  which  bounded  itself  to  taking  service  under  homely  Mi*.  Piatt. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  cl  air  and  looked  at  his  visitor  with  that  curious  interest, 
compounded  of  envy  and  compassion,  which  indolent  and  contempkitive  forty 
is  apt  to  feel  toward  enthusiastic  and  impulsive  twenty.  Such  contemplation. 
even  in  the  most  indolent,  bHngs  usuaUy  a  touch  of  penitenoe  in  it,  and  Boch- 
ford drew  a  deep  breath,  which  was  a  sort  of  sigh. 

•'Do  you  know,  Mr.  Marzell,  that  I  envy  youP " 

**  Is  there  anything  in  me  to  be  envied  by  anybody,  not  to  say  by  you,  Mr. 
Bochford?  " 

**Oh,  yes;  your  youth  and  your  hope." 

*'  My  youth  is  gone  long  ago— if  I  ever  had  any,  which  I  sometimes  think 
I  never  had.  People  who  are  turned  adrift  as  young  as  I  was,  grow  old  very 
quickly.    I  have  been  for  more  than  ten  years  my  own  master." 

«*  I  don't  know  thiU  it's  so  delightful  a  thing  to  be  young,"  Linley  said.  **  I 
wish  I  were  forty  yeai-s  older  tlian  I  am.  I  think  it  must  be  a  gi*eat  comfort 
to  know  that  there  is  nothing  particular  to  come  any  more,  and  that  one  may 
take  things  quietly  until  the  end." 

*'  You  only  talk  so,  Linley,  because  you  are  young,"  said  her  husband  al- 
most sharply.  "  It's  like  a  rich  man  affecting  to  envy  the  delights  of  pover- 
ty.« 

'*  As  yon  now  envied  me,"  young  Marzell  said  with  an  appealing  smile. 

••True  enough,  Mr.  Marzell!  You  have  answered  me  fairly.  Now  you 
must  stay  and  have  some  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Bochford  and  me,  and  we'll 
think  over  things  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

Bochford  was  in  good  spirits.  He  liked  to  be  a  patron  upon  easy  terms, 
and. he  liked  new  people  to  talk  to  oecasionally,  if  they  were  companionable  on 
terms  agreeable  to  him.  He  began  to  think  he  should  like  this  young  man. 
So  Mr.  Albert  Marzell  stayed  to  luncheon  for  the  first  time. 

Bochford  rather  liked  luncheon  as  a  meal.  It  was  to  him  nearly  but  not 
all  that  a  breakfast  is  to  a  Frenchma^.  He  considered  it  as  a  little  meal  dur- 
ing which  one  might  agreeably  and  properly  talk  and  be  talked  to;  whereas 
dinner  was  an  enjoyment  hardly  compatible,  according  to  his  principles,  with 
mnoh  oonversatioa*    Linley,  therefore,  now  augured  ever  so  much  ofgpod  for 
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Sinda's  brother  when  Roohford,  of  his  own  unsolicited  inclination,  invited  him 
to  luncheon.  Any  dreary  bore  might  be  asked  to  dinner;  but  this  cosey,  mi- 
important  meal  was  quite  a  different  thing.  Its  own  bnsiness  and  pleasures 
could  never  supply  the  lack  of  an  agreeable  talker.  Also  Roohford  liked  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  of  the  presence  of  servants  at  luncheon,  and  Linley 
therefore  made  herself  generally  useful. 

A  more  easy,  self-possessed,  and  helpful  personage  never  sat  to  an  unfa- 
miliar table  than  young  Marzell.  He  seemed  to  have  mastered  the  ways  of 
tlie  house  in  a  moment,  as  by  instinct.  He  divined  Linley's  wishes  and  purposes 
before  she  could  move  to  accomplish  them.  Of  two  kinds  of  sherry  he  chose 
the  particular  one  which  Rochford  esteemed  the  most,  and  gave  with  frank 
composure  his  reason  for  liking  it  best,  in  a  manner  which  filled  Rochford  witJi 
wonder  and  respect.  Linley  watched  him,  too,  with  a  certain  surprise  bor- 
dering on  admiration,  i^he  could  4iardly  believe  sometimes  that  he  really  was 
the  brother  of  the  poor  little  Sinda  He  talked  of  anytliing  and  all  things;  he 
started  now  topics  of  conversation  as  old  ones  flagged ;  he  talked  a  great  deal, 
but  always  with  fluent  gentleness*  and  never  interrupting  anyliody  else;  he 
applied  himself  to  his  cutlet,  tasted  his  dry  sherry,  and  relished  his  caviare. 
Nothing  interested  Linley,  as  a  student  of  life  from  upper  boxes,  more  than  to 
observe  the  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  shade  of  deference  in  his  man- 
ner toward  Mr.  Rochford  and  lierself--especially  to  Rochford.  It  seemed  to 
say,  *'  I  am  tho  equal  of  anybody  as  fsir  as  merit  goes,  but  you  two  are  my  ben- 
efactors, and  thus  distinguished  from  everybody  else  and  entitled  to  my  espe- 
cial homage." 

This  decidedly  told  on  Rochford.  In  anotlier  way  the  manner  of  the  young 
man  told  also  on  Mi*s.  Courcelles ;  for  it  ought  to  have  been  said  that  the  meal 
was  griiced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Courcelles.  Miss  Cyntliia  was  getting  on 
well  enough  now  to  allow  even  the  fondest  of  mothers  to  quit  her  bedside  for 
an  hour  with  a  quiet  heart.  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
presence  and  manner  of  Mr.  Mai*zell,  whose  name  she  hardly  caught,  and  of 
whom  she  could  make  nothing.  Linley  was  malignly  amused  by  the  clev^ 
lady's  efforts  to  make  out  something  of  the  stranger,  and  the  instinctive  skUl 
with  which  he  baffled  her  attempts.  Mr.  Albert  Marzell  was  so  easy,  con- 
versational, and  attentive,  tliat  Mrs.  Courcelles  assumed  that  he  must  be  some- 
body, and  she  did  not  observe  at  fii'st  that  in  any  case  he  was  not  nearly  tall 
enough  for  Cyntliia.  The  game  was  decidedly  amusing.  Usually  Mrs.  Cour- 
celles treated  strangers  of  whose  position  she  was  not  quite  sure  with  a  cold 
and  distant  urbanity,  which  kept  them  firmly  off,  and  intimated  that  until  they 
showed  themselves  innocent  of  poverty  and  humble  position,  tiiey  must  be 
dealt  with  as  guilty  thereof.  But  this  young  man  made  himself  so  easily  at 
home,  and  put  himself  so  promptly  on  a  convei*sational  level  with  Mrs.  Com> 
celles,  whose  name  he  knew  in  a  moment,  that  she  assumed  his  social  position 
as  self-evident. 

«*  You  seem  to  have  travelled  so  much,"  she  said  at  one  point  of  the  oon- 
versation.  **How  delightful  travelling,  for  people  who  have  health,  and 
nerves,  and  all  that." 

••  I  don't  know  that  I  have  travelled  so  very  much,"  he  answered  ooolly. 
'*  Living  in  several  foreign  capitals  in  succession  is  hardly  what  you  would  call 
travelling,  Mrs.  Courcelles.  I  was  always  tied  for  the  time  to  the  one  place 
and  the  one  set  or  sort  of  people." 

'*  I  tiiought  so  ! "  Mrs.  Courcelles  said  to  herself  in  triumph.  **  In  the  dip- 
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lomfttlo  semoe!*'  Then  she  asked  aloud,  '*Did  yon  know  Lord  Blossom  f 
But  of  course  you  did ;  I  needa^t  hiive  asked.'* 

**Lord  Blossom?  No»  as  it  happens,  I  don^t  know  Lord  Blossom  at  all. 
He  wasn*t  in  Vienna  in  my  time ;  when  he  was  in  Vienna  I  was  in  Paris — no, 
in  Turin." 

*'  I  knew  I  was  right,*'  Mrs.  Courcelles  again  thought.  "  Young  men  have 
often  complained  to  me  about  living  so  long  out  of  England,"  she  said — *'  a 
young  man  with  property  and  fine  prospects,  for  example." 

**  Ah,  yes— just  so;  but  those  who  were  born  to  have  nothing,  like  myself, 
must  rub  on  where  they  can." 

**  A  younger  son!  I  am  glad  I  have  found  that  out,"  the  lady  thought. 
**The  diplomatic  service  is  not  what  it  was,  I  am  told,"  she  said  aloud. 
*«They  are  cutting  everything  down  so." 

''Indeed?  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  so;  but  I  have  been  so  long  out  of 
the  way  of  English  poliUcs." 

Mrs.  Courcelles  was  at  sea  again,  and  her  fiice  showed  it  to  Linley's  eyes. 
**Then  what  on  earth  is  he?  "  she  inquired  of  her  own  soul. 

**Is  not  Dripdeanham  a  beauUful  place?"  asked  Linley.  "Did  you  find 
it  much  changed?  " 

"I  don't  know  that  it  was  much  changed,  Mrs.  Rochford,  but  I  hardly  re- 
membered it.  It  is  a  beautiful  x>lace;  but  it  was  rather  dreary  to  me.  There 
was  nobody  there." 

*'Oh,  of  course  nobody  is  in  Dripdeanham  just  now,"  Mrs.  Courcelles 
struck  in.  **  I  am  wrong,  though — I  believe  artists  sometitaies  go  tliere  about 
this  time  of  year."    For  a  new  idea  took  possession  of  her  mind  now. 

*^  Do  they?  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,  but  I  don't  know;  I  have  often 
wished  to  be  an  artist." 

"Mrs.  Rochford  draws  beautifully,"  the  benign  Mrs.  Courcelles  observed, 
gaining  Uroe  for  a  new  conjecture.  "  But  she  does  everything  well  in  the  ar- 
tistic way.  I  often  tell  her  she  ought  to  study  hard  at  something  or  other  and 
develop  something." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Linley ;  *'  I  am  condemned  to  hopeless  amateurism — if  there 
is  such  a  word." 

"  She  writes  poetry,  I  am  sure,"  Mrs.  Courcelles  said  in  a  semi-oonfidential 
tone.  **  She  could  write  a  novel  if  she  liked,  I  am  sure  she  could — a  satirical 
novel.  My  dear  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  do  wish  you  would  try  a  satirical  novel. 
Rochford,  do  persuade  her  to  try!  It  would  be  so  delightful.  Are  you  a 
Judge  of  novels,  Mr. — ah—?" 

"Marzell,  madame.  No,  I  hardly  think  so.  At  least  I  could  not  judge 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Rochford's.  I  should  be  far  too  prejudiced  a  critic.  J  owe 
Mrs.  Rochford  too  much  to  look  at  anything  she  does  with  impartial  eyes." 

"Oh!  Then  they  are  old  acquaintances,"  Mrs.  Courcelles  mentally  ob- 
served. 

**  Don't  you  think  we  have  enough  of  women's  writing  novels  already, 
Mrs.  Courcelles,"  Rochford  asked,  **  without  our  urging  Linley  on  to  add  to 
the  number?  " 

"Women— yes,  perhaps;  but  ladies,  like  Mrs.  Rochford,  not  at  all,  I  think. 
My  dear  Louis  Rochford,  tell  me  what  do  the  women  who  write  novels  now 
know  of  English  society?  " 

"  They  certainly  haven't  all  had  my  advantages  in  that  way,"  Linley  grave- 
ly remarked.     "I  have  been — ^let  me  see — three  whole  months  in  Lpudon; 
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but  then,  of  oonrse,  under  good  instraction,  one  can  learn  more  in  that  thne 
tllan  In  a  life — I  mean  than  less  fortunate  people  could." 

*«  Oh,  it  isn't  thtUf  my  dear  Mrs.  Uochford ;  but  you^  so  very  deyer  and 
quick.  You  can  do  anything.  Some  women  can.  I  never  could,  nor  Cyn- 
thia. She  foUows  me  in  that  way.  To  be  sure,  she  is  fond  of  mathematics; 
but  she  never  professed  to  be  clever.  But  you  are  so  different.  It^s  odd,  too; 
Rochford  used  not  to  like  clever  women.  Are  you  an  admirer  of  clever  wo- 
men, Mr.  MarzellP  But  first  of  all,  now  do  tell  me — you  must  have  met  so 
many  remai'kable  people— did  you  ever  meet  George  SandP  " 

*'  Yes,  Mrs.  Courcelles,  I  have  often  met  George  Sand." 

**  Then  do  tell  me^now  really  do  tell  me  something  about  George  Sand." 

So  there  was  for  a  short  time  a  talk  about  George  Sand,  which  was  only 
started  because  Mi*s.  Courcelles  thought  Marsell  was  probably  an  author,  and 
that  the  fact  would  come  out,  and  she  was  reminded  of  George  Sand  as  a  di- 
vining rod  simply  by  having  seen  a  volume  of  **  Mademoiselle  Merquem  **  ly- 
ing on  a  table.  But  nothing  came  of  it  except  evidence  that  Mr.  Albert  Mar- 
zell  was  not  an  author.  Then  she  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  a  former 
lover  of  Linley%  with  which  theory  she  angled  so  artfully  that  she  at  last 
drew  up  to  the  sur&ce  the  fact  that  this  was  the  second  time  he  had  seen  his 
hostess. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  always  lingered  rather  long  over  her  lancheon ;  but  at  last 
it  was  over,  and  Rochford  and  his  guest  went  to  the  billiard-room  to  play  a 
game  and  smoke  a  cigar. 

'*  Now  do  tell  me  who  is  that  young  man,!^  Mrs.  Courcelles  began.  *'  He 
is  so  clever  and  looks  so  distinguished.    He  must  be  somebody." 

'*  Oh,"  Linley  said  demurely,  **  I  am  so  glad  you  like  him.  I  want  to  in- 
terest evei7body  in  him.    He  is  the  brother  of  little  Sinda." 

*•  Little  who— little  what,  deaiP " 

«*  The  little  girl  I  have  been  teaching  and  bringing  up  in  Dripdeanham.^ 

'*The  beggar  girlP  The  pauper  child  P  You  are  not  serious,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Rochfordf    Tliis  is  some  pleasantry — ^I  know  it  is;  but  I  am  so  dulL" 

**  Indeed,  Mrs.  Courcelles,  that  really  is  her  brother,  and  that  is  why  I  feel 
such  an  interest  in  him.    Mr.  Rochford  means  to  do  something  for  him." 

**  Then  we  have  been  actually  taking  luncheon  vnth  a — ^with  a  person  like 
that!  You  dear,  odd,  eccentric  creature,  what  things  you  do!  Now,  nobody 
in  tlie  world  but  yourself  would  do  a  thing  like  that.  Of  course  you  know  I 
don^t  mind  in  the  least.    But  to  think  of  it! " 

**  Mr.  Rochford  asked  him  to  stay,"  said  Linley.  «*Of  course  I  don't  ask 
gentlemen  in  that  way." 

••  Don't  ask— gentlemen,  my  dearP  " 

**  He  seems  to  me  a  gentleman,'^  said  linley.  "I  don't  care  about  his  poT- 
erty — or  I  do  care — that  is  what  chiefly  interests  me  in  him.  But  I  think  him 
a  gentleman;  and  Mr.  Rochford  likes  him,  and  you  know  that  I  always  defer 
to  his  judgment  about  people,"  added  Linley  demurely. 

**  What  a  dreadful  little  republican  and  radical  you  are! "  Mrs  Couroelles 
said  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  You  fairly  take  one's  breath  away.  What  things 
do  happen!     Why,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  for  the  rights  of  man." 

And  in  her  heart  she  liated  Linley,  and  felt  firmly  convinced  that  this  was 
a  deliberate  insult  put  upon  her.  More  than  ever  now  was  she  assured  of 
Liiiley's  low,  base  origin  and  bringing  up;  more  than  ever  was  she  resolved 
to  find  her  out  and  punish  her. 
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«« YoQ  are  fortanlate,  Cyntliia,"  tb^  good  lady  said  a  few  minutes  after,  as 
slie  stood  by  ber  daagbter^s  bedside  and  needlessly  arranged  ber  coverings 
with  flurried  fingers.  *'  Yon  are  to  be  congratulated,  my  love,  on  being  unable 
to  leave  your  room  at  present  If  yon  were  like  me,  my  dear,  you  would  have 
been  seated  at  table  with  a  panper.*' 

*«  With  a  pauper,  mamma?*'  the  fair  Cynthia  said,  turning  her  eyes  and 
herself  around  in  something  like  genuine  surprise ;  for  her  idea  of  **  pauper  " 
was  somebody  with  short  liair  and  a  gray  Jacket 

**  Just  a  pauper,  dear — the  brother  of  a  beggar  girl ;  one  of  madame^s  new 
fiivorites;  a  new  whim  of  the  little  upstart  below.  It^s  a  shame,  a  positive 
shame,  to  see  a  man  like  Louis  Rochford,  a  gentleman,  made  a  fool  of  by  such 
a  creature/' 

**fiut  do  please  explain,  mamma.  What  is  it  all  about?  You  forget  that 
I  don  t  know  anything  of  if 

**  Well,  my  love,  there  was  a  person  at  luncheon  with  us— a  young  man 
who  was  introduced  to  me,  and  allowed  to  talk  to  me ;  and  he  turns  out  to  be 
the  brother  of  the  little  beggar  girl  whom  my  lady  below  is  bringing  up  out 
of  a  whim ;  and  she  wants  Rochford  to  get  a  situation  for  this  young  fellow — 
as  a  valet  I  suppose— and  she  invites  him  to  sit  down  to  table  with  me." 

^«How  strange,  how  very  strange  I  Did  she  really  mean  it  mamma,  do 
you  think?" 

**Mean  what  love?" 

**  Mean  it  as  an  insult  to  us?  " 

**  Of  course  she  did ;  I  am  sure  she  did.    She  hates  us.** 

••I  wonder  Mr.  Rochford  would  allow  it" 

**  Oh,  Rochford — as  to  that  he  is  completely  under  her  feet.  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  changed.  I  do.  wish  I  could  find  out  something  about  her.  I 
wonder  can  this  young  fellow  be  a  former  lover  of  hers-— or  a  poor  relation? 
Her  brother  perhaps?  I  always  tliought  the  bringing  up  of  that  little  girl  was 
a  very  odd  afB&ir.  People  don^t  do  such  things,  you  know,  without  reason.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  that  little  girl  was  her  sister." 

**  She  is  not  a  bit  like  her,"  said  Cynthia,  whose  serene  mind  never  allowed 
prejudice  to  color  her  recognition  of  facts. 

**  Stepsister,  perhaps.  You  may  be  sure  there's  something  in  it  I'll  find 
out    Oh,  I'll  find  out;  you  may  rely  upon  that." 

**  I  really  think,  mamma,  we  ought  to  leave  this  place.  I  am  almost  quite 
well ;  I  could  go  to-morrow,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  stay  here  to  be 
insulted.    What  do  we  want  here?  " 

"Butril  not  be  dnven  away  by  her  in  that  manner.  No,  that  I'm  re- 
solved on.  It*s  not  her  house,  it's  Louis  Rochford's  house;  and  if  you  had 
been  less  silly,  Cynthia,  she  would  never  have  been  here  at  all." 

"Mamma,  what  is  the  good  of  talking  in  that  way  now?"  Miss  Cynthia 
murmured,  with  an  uneasy  and  petulant  movement  of  her  limbs  under  the 
bedclothes. 

•*  Well,  I  have  not  done  with  her.  When  you  are  well,  Cynthia,  I  particu- 
larly want  you  to  be  very  civil  to  this  young  man,  if  he  comes  here." 

"To  that  young  man— to  him  that  you  call  the  pauper?  " 

"  Yes,  love.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  being  very  civil  to  him.  She  shan't 
think  that  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  offend  us ;  and  besides,  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  out  of  this  young  fellow  I  could  get  all  I  want  to  know  about 
her." 
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Cynthia  had  long  been  losing  faith  in  her  mother's  artifices  and  stratagems. 
Indeed,  she  whs  an  honest  girl  who  had  no  parUcular  art  aboot  her.  She 
merely  loved  to  be  flattered,  and  hoped  that  Providence  would  send  her  a  rich 
husband  as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  her  beauty  and  her  grace.  She  did  not 
share  in  her  mother's  dislike  qf  Linley,  or  of  any  one,  and  even  still  was  in- 
clined to  feel  skeptical  about  Linley's  premeditated  insults.  She  was,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  perfectly  proper  girl,  beneath  whose  stays  no  wrong  emo- 
tion ever  could  find  a  place.  But  she  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  af- 
ter a  while  Mr.  Rochford  must  begin  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  married  Linley 
and  QOt  her;  and  though  the  loss  of  such  a  match  was  a  vexation  to  her,  yet 
when  the  thing  was  done  and  could  not  be  undone  she  was  not  disposed  to 
waste  any  regrets  over  it.  So  she  only  endured  her  mother's  grand  plots,  and 
passively  aided  them  when  she  could,  rather  Uian  be  scolded  or  talked  to. 

'*  I  detest  her  niore  and  more  every  day,"  Mrs.  Gourcelles  declared. 

A  tap  at  the  door  was  heard. 

**May  I  come  in?"  said  Linley's  sweet,  clear  voice. 

**  Come  in,  you  dear  Mrs.  Rochford.  Cynthia  has  been  longing  to  see  you 
all  this  morning,  but  I  told  her  how  much  engaged  you  were.  Is  she  not  im- 
proving?   Doesn't  she  look  ever  so  much  better  already?  " 

When  Linley  came  fi'om  Miss  Cynthia's  bedside  she  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  she  saw  that  the  sofa  on  which  the  young  lady's  fainting  form  had 
been  laid  was  no  longer  there.  She  asked  the  housekeeper  what  had  become 
of  it,  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Rochfbrd  h:id  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  of  that 
room,  saying  tiiat  he  hated  it  there  and  would  not  have  it  there  any  longer. 
When  asked  where  it  was  to  go,  he  said  he  didn't  care  what  they  did  with  it 
as  long  as  it  was  out  of  his  sight;  and  he  seemed  vexed  somehow,  the  house- 
keei^er  thought 

A  little  touch  of  melancholy  pity  came  into  linley's  breast.  This  was 
Rochford's  almost  childish  eagerness  to  remove  from  her  sight  any  memorial 
of  that  unlucky  ebullition  of  emotion.  Better  he  had  left  things  as  they  were, 
and  done  nothings  she  thought.  If  there  was  anything  to  remember,  that 
would  not  help  me  to  forget.  It  was  nothing  after  aU — only  it  has  changed 
oar  lives  somehow. 

«« That's  a  wonderfully  clever  young  fellow,  Linley,"  her  master  said  to  her 
shortly  after,  **  and  I  like  him  veiy  much.  He's  a  capital  talker,  and  knows  a 
great  many  odd  stories  about  people  everywhere.  I  think  he  is  just  tlie  man 
to  make  an  invaluable  secretary  for  Piatt,  if  Piatt  will  persist  in  thrusting 
himself  into  Parliament.  I  shall  recommend  him  strongly,  and  if  Piatt  cant 
have  him  we  must  find  something  for  him  somewhere.  If  I  had  any  inclina* 
tion  for  political  life,  he  is  Just  the  sort  of  secretary  I  should  like  to  have.  He 
is  sure  to  get  on.  Meanwhile,  I  have  asked  him  to  stay  here  until  we  find  an 
engagement  for  him.  Tell  Mrs.  Blount  to  find  him  a  bedroom,  Linley,  will 
you?'* 

Linley  tliought  this  was  beinor  perhaps  a  little  precipitate,  but  she  did  not 
say  so,  for  she  knew  why  Rochford, liad  become  thus  suddenly  and  actively 
benevolent  Her  heart  was  too  generous  to  allow  her  to  pass  unacknowledged 
any  ofl'ering  of  good  will. 

"This  is  all  to  ploise  me,  Louis,  I  know,"  she  said;  and  then  a  little  pang 
went  through  her.  Oh,  why  was  there  any  need  of  his  endeavoring  to  pro- 
pitiate her?    Why  was  he  not  still  her  master? 

«*My  dear,  should  I  not  do  something  to  please  you?  I^m  going  £ot  a 
drive  in  the  park,  Linley.    Will  you  come  with  me?[5!gitized  by  CjOOQ Ic 
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"IP    Yes,"  Unley  said,  coloring  a  little;  ** PH  come." 

"Linley!"  He  took  her  hand  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  They  were 
standing  now  in  that  same  drawing-room  on  the  hearth.  "  linley,  will  you 
kiss  meP" 

••Why  not,  Louis P" 

Her  cheek,  usually  so  pale,  now  crimsoned;  she  turned  her  eyes  away  and 
kissed  him.    **  That  is  reconciliation,  Linley,  is  it  notP  " 

•*  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  and  she  meant  it  in  honest  good 
faitli.  Thus  she  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  and  her  life.  Thus  she 
settled  the  bond  by  which  she  pledged  herself  to  put  illusions  away,  and  to 
conquer  disappointment  and  enter  with  quiet  and  cheerful  sonl  upon  her  new 
existence. 


WHY? 

AI/HY  is  the  wrong  so  strong, 
Y V      And  the  right  so  weak  and  poor? 
Why  goes  black  bread  to  the  patient  man. 
And  gold  to  the  e? il  doer  7 

Why  dies  the  noble  caose 

We  perilled  life  tu  save, 
While  the  Imiefui  growth  of  an  upstart  sin 

Overshadows  a  nation's  grave  ? 

Why  died  that  widow's  son? 

He  was  all  she  had  to  bless. 
The  children  crowd  round  the  selfish  heart, 

And  gain  but  a  cold  caress. 

Who  reads  the  riddle  right? 

And  who  can  answer  why 
These  cloads  sweep  over  oar  mortal  life? 

Not  yon,  brave  priest,  nor  I. 

Why  came  a  throbbing  pain 

To  that  heart  so  firm  and  fair, 
While  the  crown  of  wealth  and  of  blithesome  health 

Some  lesser  angels  wear  ? 

Why  went  that  yoong  life  oat 

On  honor's  perilous  road  ? 
The  carping  tongue  and  the  jealous  mind 

Stay  here  to  wound  and  goad. 

A  picture  once  I  saw — 

Three  crosses  against  the  sky ; 
And  the  heaviest  cross  was  the  highest  one  : 

Perhaps  that  answers  why. 

To  wave  the  banner  and  wreath 

Was  the  privilege  ofthe  Jew ; 
But  the  boon  to  carry  that  heavy  cross 

Was  reserved,  dear  Lord !  for  you. 
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A  VISIT  TO  TOURGUENEFF.* 


I  BELIEVE  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  hero-worship 
is  lurking  in  all  of  us,  and  tliat  not  even  the  stanchest  republican  is  al- 
together free  from  it.  At  all  events*  since  I  read  "  Liza  "  and  "  Fathers  and 
Sons,^^  I  have  no  longer  ehissed  Tourgueneff  with  ordinary  mortals;  he  has 
been  to  me  a  kind  of  a  hero ;  my  imagination  has  pictured  him  in  various 
disguises,  but  always  with  an  ideal  halo  about  his  head,  and  I  have  had  to 
struggle  hard  to  keep  cool  if  anybody  confessed  to  me,  as  many  have  done, 
that  they  did  not  like  his  books.  Dickens,  Scott,  and  many  of  my  other  favorites, 
I  h:ive  often  heard  reviled,  and  it  hixs  cost  me  no  great  effort  to  preserve  my 
equanimity;  but  Tourgueneff  had  gained  admission  into  one  of  those  remoter 
chambers  of  my  heart,  where  footsteps  are  rarely  heard,  and  whither  the 
voices  of  this  outer  world  but  seldom  reach. 

I  had  lived  so  long  among  Ix>oks  until  books  became  living  beings  to  me. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward personifying  whatever  they  see,  be  it  living  or  lifeless.  And  I  l>eliev6 
that  this  must  be  true.  At  all  events,  X  never  read  a  book  with  a  strong  indi- 
vidmU  coloring,  that  did  not  ever  afterwards  present  itself  to  my  mind  with 
all  the  qualities  of  a  living  personality.  I  tliought  of  it  as  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, to  whose  intercourse  I  owed  many  a  delightful  moment,  who  had  a  place 
in  my  heart  and  an  eternal  claim  upon  my  gratitude.  And  imagine,  then, 
my  delight  when  Tourgueneff  confessed  to  me  that  books  affected  him  in  a 
similar  way. 

I  started  for  Europe  last  June,  and  rambled  over  the  continent  in  an  easy 
vagabond-like  way,  carefully  shunning  guides  and  otlier  disturbers  of  peace. 
And  at  last  my  good  fortune  led  me  to  the  German  critic  and  literary  histo- 
rian, Dr.  Julian  Schmidt,  whose  works  had  formed  part  of  my  studies  during 
the  past  year,  and  with  whom  I  was  consequently  a  welcome  visitor.  The 
second  time  I  sought  him  I  found  him  in  excellent  humor;  he  had  just  sent 
off  the  last  proof-sheets  of  his  *'  History  of  French  Literature,^*  a  new  edition 
of  which  was  just  to  appear.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  Finance, 
and  the  doctor  told  nie  several  interesting  anecdotes  about  French  authors, 
many  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends.  He  at  last  handed  me  an  album 
filled  with  the  portraits  of  literary  celebrities.  He  kindly  gave  me  the  names, 
and  occasionally  threw  in  a  dry,  humorous  remark,  while  I  leisurely  turned  the 
leaves. 

'•And  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  fine,  somewhat  equine  oountenanoe* "  is, 
in  my  opinion,  perhaps  the  greatest  author  now  living." 

"  Not  Tourgueneff?  "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  somewhat  startled  at  my  sudden  enthusiasm,  "  it  is 
Tourgueneff,  the  Russian.    He  is  a  veiy  dear  friend  of  mine." 

I  saw  the  doctor  several  times  after  that  day,  and  as  I  came  to  bid  him 
good-by,  and  he  heard  that  I  was  going  to  Paris,  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Russian  novelist.  But  on  ray  arrival  in  Leipsic,  I  received  an 
American  paper  which  suddenly  plunged  m,e  from  the  pinnacle  of  hope  into 

*  I  have  the  author's  own  autboritj  for  speiUng  his  name  m  I  do. 
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the  deepest  gloom.  It  anaounced  that  the  great  Russian  aatkor  was  no  longer 
to  delight  the  world  with  his  writings;  he  was  at  present  in  a  state  of  abject 
despair,  having  lost  his  wife  and  his  only  daagiiter»  and,  to  crown  the  cup  of 
bitterness,  his  favorite  nephew  had  gambleil  and  tL*id  been  imprisoned  for 
debt.  A  few  days  later  a  Grerman  paper  related  that  Tourgu^neff  had  broken 
his  leg  at  the  Vienna  exposition,  and  that  he  was  at  present  dangerously  ill  in 
Carlsbad.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seemed  hopeless  to  set  out  in  search 
of  him ;  and  I  submitted  to  fate,  although  reluctantly,  and  even  persuaded 
myself  that  I  felt  resigned* 

In  Paris,  one  morning  early  in  December,  I  stood  gazing  at  that  wonderful 
study  head  of  a  young  girl,  by  Hippolyto  Flandrin,  in  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg. The  longer  I  gazed  at  the  picture,  the  more  Uie  impression  grew  upon 
me  that  I  must  have  seen  it^  before,  although  I  could  not  recall  when  and 
where;  but  the  supposition  seemed  absurd,  for  I  had  never  been  in  Paris 
until  now,  and  the  painting  liad  prol>ably  never  been  out  of  the  city.  Then 
the  recollection  flashed  upon  me  that  it  was  Tourgueneff^s  Liza  who  had  to 
my  fancy  assumed  the  features  of  tliis  maiden ;  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  my 
hero  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  rushed  out,  determined  not  to  be  baffled, 
even  if  the  bulietitt  board  of  the  "  Journal  Petit,"  which  I  had  to  pass  on  the 
way,  should  glare  out  upon  me  with  the  announcement  of  the  poet^s  death. 
While  hurrying  onward  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  wife  and  daughter  haunted  me, 
and  with  an  uneasy  conscience  I  rang  the  bell  and  entered  the  court  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Douai.  I  asked  if  Mr.  Tourgu6neff  was  at 
home,  and  an  old,  austere-looking  man,  with  a  gray  beard  and  a  red  Turkish 
cap  on  his  head,  went  up  stairs  to  announce  me. 

The  house  had  a  strangely  Oriental  look.  A  vague  delicious  perfhme  as 
of  an  Oriental  legend  (which,  however,  I  suppose  existed  nowhere  but  in  my 
own  imagination)  gently  wrought  upon  my  nerves  and  filled  me  with  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  adventure.  I  felt,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  scene  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  I  cannot  distinctly  recall  at  this  moment  whether  the  house 
^as  all  that  my  fancy  made  it;  I  only  remember  the  soft  carpets  and  the 
rich  heavy  ourbiins  which  draped  the  doors,  suggesting  to  my  eye  all  manner 
of  romantic  possibilities. 

The  servant  soon  returned  and  conducted  me  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  at  the 
head  of  which  I  saw  a  tall,  somewhat  robust  man,  with  a  gray  beard  and  a 
▼ery  winning  smile  on  his  handsome,  clear-cut  countenance. 

**  Ah,'^  he  exclaimed,  grasping  my  hand,  and  his  voice  had  a  flne  manly 
ring,  in  such  perfect  conformity  with  his  countenance  and  bearing,  "  you  come 
from  ray  friend  Dr.  Schmidt;  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you." 

I  murmured  something  about  Dr.  Schmidt,  that  he  was  very  well,  that  he 
wished  to  be  kindly  remembered,  etc.  He  gently  pushed  me  through  a  dooi; 
into  what  I  conceived  to  be  his  study,  the  most  prominent  objects  of  which 
were  a  large  writing-desk  and  a  fine  life-size  picture  of  a  nude  woman.  As  I 
afterwards  learned,  he  is  a  great  connoisseur  and  lover  of  pictures.  I  sat 
down  on  a  low  divan  under  the  painting,  and  he  at  the  desk  opposite.  And  he 
began  to  talk — I  think  it  was  about  America — and  I  answered,  I  liardly  know 
what  I  only  know  it  was  a  luxury  to  talk  with  him,  not  so  much  for  what 
he  said  as  for  the  way  he  said  it.  There  was  a  rich  tranquil  fhlness  In  his 
atteranoes  which  irresistibly  charmed  the  ear  and  the  sense,  which  made  you 
feel  strangely  at  your  ease,  as  if  you  had  known  the  speaker  from  your  earliest 
childhood.    I  am  not  sure  but  Uie  chief  charm  of  that  conversation  was  the 
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perfect  confidence  it  implied,  the  free  and  natural  flow  of  dear,  Tigorous 
Uioaght,  and  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  effort  and  strained  brilliancy. 
And  still  it  was  no  soliloquy;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  real  fireside  talk.  My 
ideas  seemed  so  uncohsciously  to  supplement  his  own,  that  I  doubt  whether 
either  of  us  at  the  time  we  parted  would  have  been  able  to  assign  each  single 
utterance  to  its  proper  source.  In  the  mean  while  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  for 
obsenring  more  closely  Tourgu^neff^s  features.  .The  impression  grew  upon 
me  that  there  was  something  equine  in  the  lar^e,  generous  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance. His  blue  eyes  had  a  beautifully  benevolent  expression,  but  the  eye- 
lids hung  perhaps  a  little  too  far  down,  which  gave  him  just  the  slightest 
touch  of  indolence ;  and  this  is,  according  to  his  own  confession,  a  marked 
trait  in  his  character.  The  gray  haur,  which  was  brushed  up  in  front,  displayed 
a  high,  massive  forehead,  and  the  prominent  brow  indicates  (if  we  may  trust 
the  phrenologists)  a  strongly  developed  artistic  sense.  As  I  rose  to  go  he  gave 
me  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  return. 

'*  If  you  have  no  other  plans  for  to-morrow,**  he  said,  *'  then  why  can't  you 
come  and  spend  the  day  with  meP  If  you  will  be  here,  for  instance,  at  ten 
o*clock,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  will  run  no  risk  of  disturbing  me, 
and  we  shall  then  have  a  chance  of  talking  over  many  topics  of  common  in- 
terest.** 

As  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  street,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  seemed  to  have  affected  him  so  little. 
He  did  not  look  to  me  like  an  afflicted  man ;  neither  could  his  equanimity  be 
the  result  of  innate  stoicism— that  is,  if  I  haj  understood  his  character  aright 
Under  such  meditations  I  reached  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  where  an  immense  crowd 
of  excited  people  had  gathered  about  the  depot*  of  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de 
rOuest.  The  throng  was  Just  breaking  up,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  word 
**  La  merit  la  nunit'^  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  I  stopped  and  inquired  of 
a  policeman  what  was  the  matter,  and  learned  that  it  was  the  news  of  Mar- 
shal Bazaine*s  sentence  which  had  Just  at  this  moment  reached  the  ci^.  I 
had  quite  unexpectedly  K^t  a  glimpse  of  the  characteristic  side  of  Parisian 
life.  But  how  little  did  I  appreciate  it!  How  the  noise  jarred  on  my  senses! 
how  wild  and  irrational  this  flutter  and  excitement  appeared  to  me!  My  rev- 
ery  was  spoiled.  I  had  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  stern  reality  of  life,  or 
perhaps  rather  of  its  fleeting  uncertainty. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  again  entered  the  Tonrgu^neff 
mansion.  While  I  stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  the  servant  to  announce  me, 
I  heard  a  light  prelude  on  a  piano,  and  then  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing  a 
well-known  air  from  an  Italian  opera.  It  was  a  clear,  young,  joyous  voice, 
flung  forth  in  **  full-throated  ease,**  as  Keats  would  have  said,  an4  suggestive 
of  boundless  stores  of  melody.  I  wondered  who  she  could  be,  this  fair  un- 
known, and  again  the  Arabian  Nights  sensation  stole  over  me.  But  there 
stood  the  servant  ready  to  accompany  me,  and  from  the  top  of  the  stain  I 
heard  Tourgu^neifs  voice  bidding  me  a  hearty  good  morning. 

**  I  have  long  wished  to  meet  an  American,**  he  said,  as  he  ushered  me  into 
his  study,  **and  especially  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
country.*' 

I  answered  that  I  was  certainly  an  American  citisen,  but  by  choice  and  not 
by  birth  or  accident,  as  one  of  our  Presidents  has  termed  it  But  if  a  thorough 
sympathy  with  American  institutions  and  a  hearty  apprecUtion  of  the  histori- 
cal mission  of  our  nation  were  what  constituted  a  true  American,  I  should  veil- 
tare  to  oaU  myself  one.  ^.^.^.^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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He  replied  that  he  was  qaite  ready  to  accept  that  definitioii. 

"  It  has  always  been  an  i(Ue  JIxe  with  me/*  he  went  on,  **  to  yisit  your 
ooontry.  In  my  youtli,  while  I  studied  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  my 
democratic  tendencies  and  my  enthusiasm  for  your  republic  were  quite  pro- 
yerbial,  and  among  tlie  students  I  was  nicknamed  the  American.  Indeed,  I 
have  not  yet  given  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  what  I  have  hitherto  only  been  watching  from  a  distance ;  but  when 
a  man  has  once  passed  fifty  he  begins  to  feel  tiiat  he  has  roots  under  his  feet, 
and  he  can  no  longer  move  about  with  the  same  ease  as  before.  At  all  events, 
it  always  costs  him  more  of  an  eflEbrt  to  conquer  tlie  vis  ineriim  and  get  stirted." 

I  remarlced  that  many  authors,  as  Moore,  Marryat,'and  Dicl^ens,  not  to 
spealc  of  Hep  worth  Dixon,  had  visited  our  country,  and  either  l>eci\u8e  they 
came  with  a  head  full  of  prejudices,  or  because  they  liad  not  been  gifted  with 
that  keenness  of  sight  which  penetrates  below  the  surface,  they  litid  discovered 
little  except  corruption  and  abuses,  and  had  returned  home,  written  books,  and 
done  their  l>est  to  revile  us.  **  Ah,**  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  quite  right  in  say- 
ing ttiat  it  requires  but  little  ingenuity  to  discover  abuses,  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  in  a  country  where  tliere  is  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  utterance,  they  will  never  fail  to  appear  on  the  surface.  However,  if 
I  came  to  America,  my  prejudices  would  be  all  in  your  favor.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  wiiich  came  to  ray  notice  during  tlie  Crimean  war. 
Then  our  generals  repeatedly  committed  the  most  fearful  blunders ;  but  our 
press  was  muzzled,  and  no  one  dared  to  spealc.  The  English,  too,  made  mis- 
takes, and  immediately  their  newspapers  raised  a  cry,  and  our  pseudo-patri- 
ots laughed  in  their  sleeves,  pointed  theur  fingers  at  them,  and  gloried  in  their 
own  delusions,  imagining  that  we  were  so  much  l>etter  off.  In  both  cases  the 
abuses  existed ;  the  whole  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  one  instance  they 
became  generally  known,  in  the  other  they  were  concealed.*' 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  happened  to  mendon  Bjornstjeme 
Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  poet,  whose  works  he  had  read  and  admired.  Ibsen 
he  only  knew  by  name,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
his  works.  Having  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  great  merits  of  this  author, 
I  alluded  to  my  recent  visit  at  his  house  in  Dresden,  and  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  his  despotic  tendencies  and  his  great  admiration  of  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  and  the  Russian  form  of  government. 

**  It  is  a  curious  fact,*'  remarketl  Tourgueneff,  **  that  so  many  men  living 
under  free  institutions  admire  despotic  goyernments.  It  is  a  very  easy  tiling 
to  love  despotism — at  a  distance.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Carlyle.  He  also  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  democracy,  and  was 
yery  unreserved  in  his  expressions  of  sympathy  with  Russia  and  her  Emperor. 
*  This  grand  moving  of  great  masses,  swayed  by  one  powerful  liand— that,*  he 
said, '  brings  uniformity  and  purpose  into  history.*  In  a  country  like  Great 
Britain  it  was  wearisome  to  see  how  every  petty  individual  could  thrust  forth 
his  head  like  a  frog  ont  of  its  swamp,  and  quack  nway  at  his  contemptible 
sentiment  as  long  as  anybody  had  a  mind  to  listen  to  him.  Such  a  stiit^  of 
things  could  only  result  in  confusion  and  disorder.  I  replied  that  I  should 
only  ask  him  to.  go  to  Russia  and  spend  a  month  or  two  in  one  of  the  interior 
governments.  Just  long  enough  to  observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  effect  of 
this  much*admired  despotism.  Then,  I  thought,  he  would  need  no  word  of 
mine  to  convince  him.  In  my  opinion  he  who  is  weary  of  democracy  because 
it  creates  disorder,  is  yery  much  in  the  state  of  one  who  is  abonttacommk 
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soioide.  He  ia  tired  of  the  variety  of  life  and  longs  for  the  monotony  of  death. 
For  as  long  as  we  are  created  individuals,  and  not  uniform  repetitions  of  one 
and  the  same  type,  life  will  be  motley,  varied,  and  even  disorderly.  And  in 
tills  infinite  collision  of  interests  and  ideas  lies  our  chief  promise  of  progress. 
To  me  the  great  oliarm  of  American  institutions  has  always  been  in  the  fact 
that  they  offer  the  widest  scope  for  individual  development,  the  very  thing 
which  despotism  does  not  and  cannot  do.  It  is  my  own  life-long  experience 
which  has  taught  me  this  lesson.  For  many  years  of  my  life  I  have  been  an 
exile,  and  for  neai'ly  an  equal  period  I  was,  by  special  command  of  the  Empe- 
ror, confined  to  my  own  estate,  and  have  not  been  permitted  to  leave  a  certtiin 
province.  So  you  see  I  luive  had  abund:int  opportunities  to  watch  the  effects 
of  absolutism,  and  I  need  not  say  that  my  observations  have  not  turned  my 
mind  in  its  favor.^' 

I  remarlced  that  Ibsen^s  .admiration  of  the  Russian  government  naturally 
arose  out  of  a  certain  pessimistic  view  of  life ;  that  a  true  democrat,  whatever 
be  his  opinion  of  individual  men,  must  have  perfect  faith  in  his  kind,  and  Uiat 
it  was  this  very  faith  which  in  Ibsen  was  lacking.  He  thus  repeatedly  as- 
serted tliat  the  minority  must  invariably  be  in  the  right,  and  that  he  should 
lose  his  respect  for  himself  if  he  should  ever  find  that  in  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance he  held  the  same  opinions  as  the  majority  of  mankind. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  is  consistent,"  Tourgu^neff  answered.  **  And  I 
should  say  that  there  is  always  a  |>ossibility  tliat  the  minority  may  be  in  the 
right.  But  that  is  the  exception  mther  than  the  rule.  It  is  a  LiW  of  nature 
that  sickness  can  never  prevail  over  healtii ;  if  a  negative  principle  were  to  be- 
come predominant  in  the  world,  mankind  would  no  longer  have  sufficient  vi- 
tality to  continue  its  existence.  You  may  have  observed,"  he  added  after  a 
while,  *'  that  I  have  no  pliilosophical  mind.  I  merely  see,  and  draw  my  con- 
clusions from  what  I  see.  I  seldom  indulge  in  abstractions.  And  even  ab- 
stract things  persist  in  suggesting  themselves  to  my  mind  as  concrete  pictures; 
and  when  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing  my  idea  to  such  a  picture,  tlien  I  feel 
that  I  am  master  of  it.  That  these  pictures  are  often  quite  irrational  is  very 
possible;  but  tliey  have  a  sensuous  form  and  color  to  my  eye,  and  then  they 
are  no  longer  abstractions,  but  realities.  Europe,  for  instance,  I  often  think  of 
as  a  large,  dimly-lighted  temple,  richly  and  magnificently  decorated,  but  with 
the  dusk  hovering  beneath  its  arched  ceilings.  America  presents  itself  to  my 
thought  as  a  vast  fertile  prairie,  at  fii*st  sight  somewhat  barren,  but  with  a  glo- 
rioQS  dawn  breaking  on  its  horizon." 

And  now  followed  a  long  and  delightful  conversation,  of  which  I  hardly 
know  how  much  I  am  justified  in  repoiting.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
writing  it  in  my  journal  until  several  days  later,  and  although  the  sentiments 
expressed  are  still  fVesh  in  my  mind,  I  will  not  in  every  instance  vouch  for 
tlie  words  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Every  man  has  liis  own  style  and  his 
own  nose,  as  some  one  has  said ;  and  Tourgu6neff*s  style  does  not  present 
many  of  those  startling  points  which  are  so  easy  to  catch  and  easy  to  render. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  good  talk  as  of  good  writing  that  it  is  difficult  to  imitate. 
Our  theme  was  American  literature.  Of  all  our  authors  he  loved  Hawthorne 
the  most.  In  him  he  had  hailed  the  first  literary  representative  of  the  New 
World ;  in  the  ••  Scariet  Letter  "  and  the  •*  Twioe-Told  Tales  "  he  had  found 
tliat  true  flavor  of  the  soil  which  proved  them  to  be  the  products  of  a  new  civ- 
ilisation. The  «*  Marble  Faun  "  and  tlie  «•  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  bore  the 
same  impress  of  a  great  and  powerfully  original  genius.    LongfeUow  he  had 
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read  with  pleasure,  and  was  ready  to  recognize  liis  worth  as  a  poe(;  but  his 
literary  antecedents,  he  thought,  were  European,  and  he  liod  failed  to  dis- 
ooyer  the  distinctly  American  character  of  his  writings.  Lowell  he  had  met 
lately  at  a  dinner  of  the  Academicians,  and  hoped  soon  to  liave  the  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  the  acquaintance;  he  yielded  him  hearty  praise  as  on  author. 
Walt  Wliitman^s  writings  had  once  gre:vtly  interested  him,  and  he  still  thought 
that  they  contained  some  good  grain  amid  a  great  deal  of  chixS,  Bret  Horte 
had  many  sterling  qualities,  and  had  the  possibilities  of  something  great  in 
him ;  but  he  feared  that  prosperity  had  spoiled  him,  and  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  self-criticism. 

**  1  am  sincerely  interested,**  he  continued,  *'  in  everything  which  goes  on 
oyer  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have  always  wished  to  keep  up  with 
your  literature.  If  I  have  neglected  anything  of  importance,  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  know.** 

I  mentioned  Howolls  and  Aldrich,  and  grew  quite  enthusiastic  in  tlieir 
praise.  At  his  request  I  gave  him  the  titles  of  their  books,  and  the  next  time 
I  visited  him  I  bid  the  satisfiftction  of  seeing  ''  Venetian  Life  **  on  his  table. 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  have  some  expression  of  his  in  regard  to  his 
own  writings,  and  I  took  this  opportunity  to  tell  him  how  many  warm  ad- 
mirers he  had  found  in  America,  how  our  reviews  and  magazines  hod  received 
him  as  liardly  any  other  foreign  author  since  Dickens's  time,  and  how  he 
had  been  liailed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  literary  circles  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  I  hardly  supposed  tiiat  I  was  telling  him  anything  new>  but  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  no  rumor  of  this  had  reached  him. 

*' Indeed,**  he  exclaimed  with  great  vivacity,  **you  do  not  know  how 
pleasantly  your  words  fall  upon  my  ear.  I  always  rejoice  when  I  liear  that 
my  books  have  stirred  a- sympathetic  heart,  and  tliat  they  should  have  been 
received  in  this  way  '\n  America,  that  is  really  delightful.** 

Here  I  could  indeed  no  longer  contain  myself;  I  felt  that  the  topic  was  not 
uncongenial  to  him,  and  my  gratitude  to  him  personally  and  tbe  great 
loyalty  I  felt  for  his  genius  g^ve  force  and  fervor  to  my  words.  I  told  him 
how  "Liza**  and  '*  Fathers  and  Sons**  had  been  my  constant  companions  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  how  they  had  entered  as  new  elements  into  my  life,  until 
I  could  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  impressions  whicli  I  hod  derived 
from  these  tales  and  those  which  belonged  to  tlie  material  world  about  me. 

**  Ton  make  me  very  happy  indeed,**  he  answered,  while  a  bright  smile 
lighted  up  his  features.  **  As  awkward  as  it  is  to  be  praised  for  excellences 
of  whose  existence  you  have  not  been  conscious,  as  charming  it  is  to  hear 
yon  liave  succeeded  in  doing  the  very  thing  which  of  all  you  liave  desired  to 
do.  I  never  try  to  improve  upon  life ;  I  merely  try  to  see  and  understand  it. 
And  if  my  success  has  been  so  complete  as  you  seem  to  tliink,  I  shall  regard 
myself  as  a  very  happy  man.*' 

**  Then  I  hope,**  I  broke  forth,  *'  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  laid  away  the 
pen  never  to  resume  it.** 

••  I  have  been  very  lazy  of  late,**  he  answered,  ••  and  for  the  past  six  months  I 
have  scarcely  accomplished  anything.  Until  this  last  year  I  have  hardly 
known  what  ill-health  is,  because  ray  constitution  has  been  so  perfect  that 
the  question  never  occurred  to  roe  whether  I  had  any  constitution  at  all.  But 
some  time  ago  I  l^ad  an  attack  of  gout,  which  threatened  to  settle  in  my 
stomach;  then  last  sumbier  I  fell  and  hurt  roy  knee  at  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion, and  had  to  keep  in  bed  for  several  weeks,  and  finally  leave  for  C^lsbad 
without  having  seen  either  Vienna  or  the  Exposition.**  Digitized  by  C^OOQ Ic 
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'*!  saw  that  reported  in  a  German  paper;  but  it  seems  that  oar  Americao 
journals  must  iiave  seen  your  misliaps  through  a  magnify in;2^  glass.  They 
state  that  you  are  no  more  to  delight  the  world  with  your  writings;  that  sor- 
row and  family  misfortune  liave  prostrated,  your  faculties,  and  so  fortli." 

«*  Indeed,  I  have  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  my  family,"  he  said,  but  to  my 
surprise  he  smiled  as  he  said  it;  ''my  only  daughter  has  married.  Still  the 
loss  is  not  severe  enough  to  liave  such  an  effect  as  to  make  me  give  up  liter- 
ature forever.  A  family  sorrow  I  should  hardly  call  it;  on  the  contrary,  it 
prepared  me  a  great  family  joy  the  other  day;  it  made  me  a  grandfiOher. 
But  there  is  always  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  such  reports;  and  tho  fact  is 
that  I  have  been  rather  lazy.  I  never  can  persuade  myself  to  write,  unless 
an  internal  impulse  compels  me  to  do  it.  If  I  do  not  thoroughly  enjoy  it,  I 
immediately  stop;  if  it  should  weary  me  to  write  a  book,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  weary  others  to  read  it;  and  as  I  think  that  all  things  have  their  nat- 
ural causes,  I  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was,  and  made  no  effort  to  conquer 
myself.  But  a  short  time  ago  my  longing  for  work  returned,  and  I  then  went 
on  with  the  novel  which  I  have  here  in  my  desk.  It  has  eleven  characters, 
and  is  at  least  in  bulk  the  greatest  of  any  I  ever  undertook." 

I  could  not  help  giving  expression  to  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  this.  Toor- 
g^^nefl^  evidently  pleased  with  my  youthful  fervor,  again  smiled  (and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  smile),  and  I  continued:  '*  Wliat  a 
tremendous  creature  that  Irene  in  'Smoke*  is!  In  spite  of  all  her  breaches 
of  conventionalism  and  morality,  one  cannot  but  adoaire  her.  And  with  me  the 
i^miration  is  not  merely  an  artistic  one;  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  I 
find  a  strange  affection  for  her  lurking  in  some  corner  of  my  heart.  There 
seems  to  be  a  dark  background  of  destiny,  in  the  old  Greek  sense,  to  the  whole 
picture,  and  one  is  not  disposed  to  blame  Irene  and  Litornof ;  one  merely  ac- 
cepts their  chai'acters  a^d  their  actions  as  natural  and  inevitable.  How  much 
nobler  is  she  not  tlian  for  instance  that  plotting,  sensual  coquette,  Varvora 
Pavlovna  in  *  Liza!  *  " 

**  That  character  of  Irene  has  a  strange  history.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
from  life.  I  have  myself  known  her.  And  still  it  is  not  altogether  the  same; 
it  b  she,  and  still  not  she.  I  hardly  know  how  to  expLiin  to  you  how  charac- 
ters develop  in  my  mind.  Every  line  I  have  written  has  been  inspired  by 
something  which  has  happened  to  me  or  come  within  my  observation.  Not  tliat  I 
copy  actual  scenes  and  lives  of  actual  persons — no;  but  they  teach  me  a  les- 
son and  furnish  me  with  the  rough  material  for  building.  So  also  with  a 
character.  I  seldom  find  it  suitable  to  my  purpose  to  copy  directly  a  person 
of  my  own  acquaintance,  because  it  is  b«t  rarely  that  one  finds  a  pure  type. 
I  then  ask  myself  what  nature  intended  with  this  or  that  person ;  what  tliis  or 
that  trait  of  character  would  be  if  developed  to  its  last  psychological  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  take  a  single  fe  itnre  or  a  single  peculiarity  and  make  a 
man  or  a  woman  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  endeavor  not  to  ^ye  undue  promi- 
nence to  any  one  trait;  even  if  ever  so  characteristic,  I  try  to  sliow  my  men 
and  women  en  face  as  well  as  en  profile,  and  in  fact  in  every  attitude  which 
has  at  the  same  time  natural  and  artistic  value.  I  cannot  pride  myself  on 
strength  of  imagination;  I  have  not  the  faculty  of  building  in  the  air.*' 

*'  What  yon  say  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  fact  that  your  characters  also 
aasnme  distinct  features  to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  at  least  I  know  it  has 
been  the  case  with  me.  Bazaroff  in  « Fathers  and  Sons,*  and  *  Irene,*  I  know 
as  well  as  I  do  my  own  brotliers;  their  faces  are  iamiliar  to  me;  I  look  npoa 
them  as  old  friends  and  acquaintances."  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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**  Aad  that  Is  the  very  way  I  look  npoa  them  too— ihat  is,  as  men  and 
women  whom  I  have  once  known  intimately,  but  whose  acquaintance  I  no 
longer  keep  up.  While  I  was  writing  about  them,  they  were  as  real  to  me  as 
yon  are  at  this  moment.  When  a  character  is  suggested  to  me,  he  immedi- 
ately takes  possession  of  my  mind;  he  haunts  me  continually  by  night  and 
day,  and  will  leave  me  no  peace  until  I  have  done  with  him.  When  I  read, 
he  whispers  his  opinions  in  my  ear;  when  I  walk,  he  persists  in  making  his 
criticism  upon  everybody  I  meet  and  upon  everything  I  see  and  hear.  Then 
at  last  I  have  to  yield.  I  sit  down  and  write  his  biography.  I  ask  who  was  his 
father  and  who  was  his  mother,  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  and  of  what 
kind  of  a  family  they  came,  how  they  looked,  and  what  were  their  habits. 
Then  I  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  my  heroes  education ;  what  was  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  how  and  in  what  kind  of  a  town  or  country  did  he  spend 
those  years  of  his  life  in  which  character  is  especially  moulded.  Sometimes 
I  go  still  further,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  BazaroE  the  nihilist.  He  had 
taken  such  a  powerful  hold  on  me,  I  had  to  keep  his  journal,  in  which  he 
wrote  his  opinions  on  nil  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  religious,  political, 
and  sociaL    The  same  I  did  in  the  case  of  another  rather  inferior  figure  in 

*  On  the  Eve.*    .    .    .     Well,  I  hardly  remember  his  name  this  moment** 

"Paul  Shoubine,**  I  ventured  to  suggest.. 

*' Exactly— Paul  Shoubine,"  he  cried  with  visible  delight;  '*  why,  you  seem 
to  know  my  character  better  than  myself.  Yes,  it  was  Paul  Shoubine.  I  have 
Just  been  burning  his  posthumous  papers  lately ;  and  they  were  bulkier  by  a 
good  deal  than  the  volume  I  published.  These  things  I  merely  regard  as 
preparatory  studies;  as  long  as  there  is  anything  misty  about  any  of  the  fig- 
ures, as  long  as  their  faces  do  not  stand  clear  and  distinct  before  my  mind*s 
eye,  I  can  do  nothing  at  all  with  my  story.** 

*'  What  you  say  about  your  inqhiring  into  the  pedigree  and  family  history 
of  your  heroes,  and  even  writing  whole  books  about  them,  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, reminds  me  of  a  very  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the  *  At- 
lantic Monthly*  some  time  ago.  The  author,  Mr.  Lathrop,  there  proves 
that  Hawthorne  very  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  publishing  his  romance 

*  Septimius  Felton,*  and  that  he  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  study,  as  an  indis- 
pensable block  in  the  pedestal  which  was  to  rear  that  exquisite  though  unfin- 
ished work  of  art,  *The  Dolliver  Romance.*'* 

'*  Yes,**  he  said  musingly,  **  Hawthorne  was  a  man  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination. I  rather  work  con  amore.  Only  to  give  you  an  instance  of  how  in- 
Toluntarily  I  often  stumble  upon  a  plot,  I  shall  only  mention  the  way  in  which 

*  Fathers  and  Sons  *  came  Into  existence.  As  I  was  walking  one  day,  I  hap- 
pened to  think  of  death,  and  immediately  I  saw  a  scene  at  a  death-bed.  It 
was  Bazaroff  dying.  The  scone  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  and  then 
afterwards  the  characters  gradually  developed.** 

The  conversation  was  continued  for  several  honrs,  and  many  other  topics 
were  brought  up  for  discussion.  As  we  parted  Tourgu^neff  made  me  a  pres- 
ent of  the  German  edition  of  those  of  his  works  which  I  did  not  already  pos- 
sess. Of  "  Spring  Floods  **  and  the  one  last  written,  ••  The  Nobleman  of  the 
Steppe  *'  (not  «*  The  Lear  of  the  Steppe  **),  ho  gave  me  the  French  edition. 

The  next  time  I  visited  him  our  talk  was  mostly  on  art,  and  on  the  col- 
lections in  the  Lonvro  and  the  Palais  dn  Luxembourg.  I  was  of  course  not 
surprised  to  find  hb  cridcisms  delightfully  sympathetic ;  his  keen  eye  had 
never  failed  to  detect  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  artist,  and  his  strong 
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nataral  similes  always  broaght  tho  object  picturesqaely  up  to  yoar  mind, 
catching  as  tliey  did  the  most  fleeting  tinges  of  poetic  thought  and  sentiment. 
In  the  end  tliey  always  left  me  wondering  that  I  had  not  tliought  of  saying 
the  very  same  thing  myself.  Seeing  that  the  subject  was  interesting  to  me,  he 
requested  me  to  follow  him  into  anotlier  room,  where  he  kept  some  of  his  own 
pictures.  I  especially  remember  two  very  fine  Van  der  Neers,  and  the 
large  nude  figure  already  mentioned,  painted  by  Blanchard,  and  rewarded 
with  the  gold  medal  at  the  exposition  of  1870.  He  also  called  my  attention  to 
a  most  excellent  portrait  of  himself  by  the  daughter  of  M.  Vlardot,  in  whose 
house  he  is  living. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Tourgu6neff  was  the  evening  previous  to  my  departure 
for  this  country.    His  last  words  to  mo  wore :  ••  Au  revoir  in  America.^* 

As  I  have  come  into  possession  of  several  facts  relating  to  Tourgu^neflTs 
personal  hist(>i*y  not  generally  known  to  English  and  American  readers,  it 
may  not  seem  inappropriate  to  subjoin  to  the  present  aiticle  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life.  Most  of  my  information  I  have  from  the  author^s  own  month,  and 
for  tlie  rest  I  am  indebted  to  Julian  Schmidt^s  excellent  essay,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  "  Bilder  aus  dem  Geistigen  Leben  unserer  Zeit." 

Ivan  Tourgu^neff  was  born  November  9,  1818,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
one  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Russia.  Judging  from  his  habits  of  composi- 
tion, I  cannot  but  l>elieve  that  the  dreaiy  childhood  of  Lavretsky  in  **  Liza,^*  as 
that  of  Arkad  Kirsanoff  in  *«  Fivthers  and  Sons."  in  the  main  contains  the 
scenes  and  impressions  of  his  own  earliest  years.  The  broad,  cheerless  ex- 
panse of  the  steppe  was  the  first  sight  familiar  to  his  eye,  and  its  gloomy  uni- 
formity, its  vast  ocean-like  distances  have  given  to  his  mind  that  tinge  of  sad- 
ness which  is  so  pei*ceptible  in  all  his  writiugs.  A  nature  like  this  allows  no 
confidences ;  it  determines  the  mood  of  the  observer,  and  is  not  determined  by 
him.  It  takes  possession  of  him  and  compels  him  to  feel  its  power.  Hence 
that  brooding  passiveness  which|  according  to  Tourgu^nefif^  is  so  prominent  a 
trait  in  tlie  Russian  character. 

In  his  twentieth  year  our  author  went  abroad,  and  in  Berlin  studied  Ger- 
man literature  and  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  For  three  years  he  remained  in 
Germany,  and  mastered  the  language  to  perfection.  French  he  speaks  like  a 
native,  and  in  English  he  has  acquired  great  facility  of  expression ;  his  foreign 
accent  is  just  slightly  perceptible  in  his  use  of  rising  and  falling  inflections, 
but  his  pronunciation  is  faultless.  With  his  return  to  Russia  in  the  year 
1841  begins  his  literary  career,  although  he  is  at  present  not  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  poems  which  date  buck  to  this  period  as  legitimate  children 
of  his  brain.  He  gives  the  critic  Belinski  the  credit  of  having  opened  his  eyes 
to  a  truer  appreciation  of  nature  and  of  his  own  mission  as  an  author.  The 
time  from  1846  to  1850  he  spent  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  during  this 
period  appeared,  besides  a  series  of  short  stories,  as  **  Petusohof,"  **The  Jew/* 
"Three  Portraits,"  and  "  The  Swaggerer."  that  work  which  struck,  as  it  were, 
the  dominant  chord  of  his  life,  and  pointed  out  the  direction  of  his  whole  fu- 
ture activity— I  mean  "The  Journal  of  a  Sportsman."  Here  we  find  for  the 
first  time  that  deep,  unconscious  sympathy  with  nature,  and  those  marvellons- 
ly  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  serfs,  which  were  to  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  future  of  Russia.  The  book  seems  to  have  burst 
upon  the  world  like  a  shower  from  a  cloudless  sky.  When  the  author  in  I860 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  But  the  Emperor 
Kicholos,  to  whom  the  literary  value  of  the  work  was  a  matter  of  merely  sec- 
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ondary  importance,  did  not  wish  to  estvblisli  the  preoedent  that  a  sabjeot 
should  have  the  right  of  expressing  his  opinion  on  matters  which  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  government;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  Tourgueneff  was  ban- 
ished from  the  capital  and  ordered  not  to  cross  the  boundary  of  his  own  es- 
tate without  the  Emperor^s  permission.  Five  long  years  did  he  spend  as  a 
hermit  in  this  lonely  region.  At  regular  intervals  a  police  officer  came  to  look 
after  him,  and  on  such  occasions  handed  him  a  sheet  of  soiled  paper  containing 
his  instructions,  and  asked  him  what  he  liad  to  do.  *'  Do  your  duty,"  Tour- 
gueneff would  invariably  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  fold  up  a  five-rouble 
\piece  in  the  paper,  whereupon  the  august  servant  of  the  crown  would  make  a 
deep  bow  and  hastily  betake  himself  away.  Shortly  l>efore  the  death  of  the 
old  Emperor  the  author  was  again  set  at  liberty,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
althougli  by  no  means  always  gracious  to  the  bold  truth-teller,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  he  who  fii*3t  revealed  to  liim  the  terrible  effects  of  serfdom, 
anil  thereby  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  reform  which  marks  an  epoch 
in  Russian  history.  And  this  consciousness  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  Tourgu^ 
neff's  life,  and.  as  Julian  Schmidt  says,  to  tell  the  world  of  to-day  and  the 
world  of  the  future  what  serfdom  means,  was  the  historic  mission  of  Ivan 
Tourgueneff. 

In  connection  with  thb,  I  am  disposed  to  translate  a  brief  paragraph  from 
the  above-mentioned  essay  of  the  German  critic;  it  may  have  special  interest 
to  American  readers : 

The  North  American  abolitiooUti  thoaght  they  coald  serre  their  eaiue  by  snrronndlng  the 
vlctlnis  of  slavery  with  a  tnXae  halo  of  virtue.  "  Undo  Tom/'  a  book  which  has  been  very  widely 
read,  raiaea  the  uq^xvo  slave  to  sach  a  heij?lit  of  masnaoiraity  that  the  archangel  Gabriel  might  weU 
bend  his  knee  before  him.  Tourgneneff  shows  with  terrible  fidelity  how  the  institution  of  serfdom 
demoralizes  all  men,  the  masters  as  well  as  the  serfs  :  bow  it  makee  them  helpless  and  incapable 
of  any  purpose  the  masters  no  less  than  the  serfs  :  even  native  goodness  does  not  in  this  state  of 
lawlessness  restrain  one  fh>m  committing  the  basest  deeds ;  native  energy  grows  torpid  in  a  state 
where  all  things  are  aimless.  ...  In  Russia  everything  goes  on  monotonously,  without  ex- 
citement ;  they  flag  and  ever  continue  flagging.  But  the  diief  evil  is  the  perfect  waste  of  all  men* 
tal  powers  through  absolute  lawlessness.  Man  is  before  the  law  looked  upon  merely  as  a  thing ; 
but  a  thing  he  cannot  be.  and  instead  of  that  he  becomes  a  ^rute,  master  as  well  as  shive. 

I  kardly  know  of  any  short  story  which  lias  made  so  powerful  nn  impres- 
sion upon  me  as  *'The  Antschar,^*  a  novel  of  Tourgn^nefTs  which  appeared  in 
this  ma^zine  about  a  year  ago.  It  was  written  during  the  time  of  his  forced 
retireuient  in  tlie  country,  and  that  deep,  simddering  gloom  which  pervades  it 
indicates  the  sbtite  of  the  author^s  mind.  **  The  Journal  of  a  Superfluous  Man  '* 
expresses  a  pessimism  whicli  rivals  that  of  Schopenhauer.  *'  Mumu  ^*  is  a 
masterly  sketch,  the  pathos  ot  which  is  painful.  It  is  the  simple  ntorj  of  a 
deaf-and-dumb  serf^  whose  lonely  heart  concentrates  all  its  affection  on  a  dog; 
but  the  dog  growls  at  '*  the  gracious'  lady,"  and  it  has  to  be  killed.  The  mo- 
tif is  very  slight  indeed;  but  if  any  one  should  wish  to  see  how  a  trifling,  every- 
day occur  reuse  may  be  treated  so  as  to  outdo  in  impressiveness  the  most  am- 
bitious romance,  I  should  advise  him  to  read  *'Mumu.''  **Tlie  Bread  of 
Mercy  *'  (Qnadenbrod)  and  •*  The  Inn  on  the  Highway  "  treat  of  subjects  of  a 
kindred  nature.  The  best  known  of  all  Tourgu^neflTs  writings,  "  Liza  "  and 
**  Fathers  and  Sons,"  belong  to  the  years  1860-1862.  In  1863  appeared  that 
strange,  half  allegorical /antoiwc,  •*  Apparitions.'*  "  Dlmitri  Roudine  "  (1855) 
has  lately  been  translated  into  English;  and  of  the  numerous  shorter  sketches 
aiid«tories,  "On  the  Eve,"  "Three  Encounters,"  "The  Adventure  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Jergunof,'*  and  **  An  Unfortunate  One,"  deserve  special  mention. 

Since  the  year  1856  Tourgueneff  has  made  his  home  with  the  family  of  VI- 
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ardot-Oarcia.  with  whom  he  is  still  livitij^.  M.  Vlardot  to  whom  he  stands 
in  a  relation  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  is  a  man  of  eztraordinaiy  artistic 
and  literary  cultare,  and  has  translated  several  of  liis  friend^s  worics  into 
French.  Their  principal  places  of  residence  are  Pads  and  Baden-Baden; 
abont  once  a  year,  however,  the  Rossian  awakens  in  the  author,  and  then  he 
hastens  back  to  St  Petersburg  and  his  own  home  on  the  steppe. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  that  the  Russians 
have  much  in  common  with  Americans.  Both  are  nations  of  the  future;  botli 
feel  great  possibilities  within  them.  We  have  loug  accustomed  ourselves  to 
think  tliat  our  society  presented  no  fixed  or  striking  types,  and  tliat  the  mo- 
bile, ever>billowing  surface  of  our  life  is  unfavorable  to  artistic  effects,  if  not  in- 
capable of  artistic  treatment.  No  doubt  the  Russians  thought  the  same  until 
Tourgu^neff  came  and  showed  them  that  this  so-called  dreary  monotony  of 
their  existence  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  grand,  striking,  and  animated  picture. 
And  when  our  great  novelist  comes — as  surely  he  will — he  will  teach  us  a 
similar  lesson.  But  as  yet  Russia  is  one  step  in  advance  of  America,  for  we 
have  no  Tourgu^efE^ 

Hjaukab  Hjorth  Botbsen. 
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GREEN  trees,  and  quiet  fields,  and  sunset  lig^t, 
With  holy  silence,  save  for  rippling  leaves. 
And  birds  that  twitter  of  the  coming  night, 
Calling  their  mates,  beneath  my  cottage  eaves — 
These  Fate  hath  granted  for  a  littfe  space 
To  be  companions  of  my  pilgrimage. 
Filling  my  grateful  heart  with  Nature's  grace. 

n. 
Not  unremembered  here  the  garish  stage. 
Nor  the  wild  city's  uproar,  nor  tiio  race. 
For  gain  and  power  in  which  we  all  engage; 
But  here  remembered  dimly,  in  a  dream. 
As  something  fretful  that  hath  ceased  to  fret— 
Here,  where  time  lapses  like  a  gentle  stream. 
Hid  in  the  woodland's  heart,  and  I  forget 
To  note  its  music  and  its  silver  gleam. 

m. 
But  never,  never  let  me  cease  to  know, 
O  whispering  woods  and  daisy-sprinkled  grass, 
The  beauty  and  the  peace  tliat  you  bestow. 
When  the  wild  fevers  of  ambition  pass, 
And  the  worn  spirit,  in  its  gl(»om  and  grief, 
Si];ik8  on  your  bosom  and  there  finds  relief. 

WiLUAM  WlMTBB. 
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IT  has  often  been  said  thai  the  olassioal  romance  is  always  a  fidlnre  from 
one  of  two  causes :  either  ib  is  stufted  so  fall  of  learning  that  the  **  cram  ^' 
baries  the  story,  or,  if  the  author's  imagination  is  sufficiently  vivid,  and  is  al- 
lowed its  full  play,  he  commits  anachronisms  which  render  his  woric  ridicu- 
lous to  scholars.  This  statement  is  correct  in  a  rough  way,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  convey  the  whole  truth.  The  dilemma  which  it  proposes  is  fur 
from  exhausting  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  excess  as  the  misplacement  of  learning  which  makes  it  an  impedi- 
ment The  antiquities  have  not  been  digested  and  are  crudely  reproduced. 
Let  us  suppose  some  little  sketches,  some  studies  of  manners,  written  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  has  passed  a  few  months  in  a  country,  the  other  several 
years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  of  tlie  former  may  contain  more 
local  words  and  phrases,  bat  that  of  the  latter  will  certainly  be  more  impreg- 
nated with  the  local  color.  It  is  the  same  with  the  distant  country  of  anti- 
quity. The  Latin  of  "  The  T.<ast  Days  of  Pompeii  '*  has  become  a  standing 
jest  to  classical  students;  Bulwer  knew  as  little  about  the  regimen  of  Latin 
cases  as  the  editors  of  some  of  our  weeklies  know  alK>ut  the  regimen  of  Eng- 
lish cases.  Yet  the  grammar  might  have  been  correct,  the  idiom  faultless, 
and  the  Latin  still  incongruous  because  unnecessary  or  misplaced. 

Next,  we  observe  that  the  knowledge  required  is  quite  as  much  negative  as 
positive;  to  know  what  there  was  not  in  a  given  age  is  even  more  necessary 
than  to  know  what  there  was,  since  everything  that  there  was  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  included,  but  nothing  tliat  was  not  can  be  admitted.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  allow  that  anachronisms  in  themselves  are  not  enough  to  con- 
demn a  work  of  the  imagination;  else  what  would  l>ecome  of  SliakespeareP 
Yet  even'here  we  may  remark  a  certtun  limit,  a  modus  in  rebtu.  No  one  is 
p.irticalarly  shoclced  or  struck  by  the  strildng  of  the  clock  in  *'  Julius  Gsasar;  '* 
but  when  Ben  Jonson  makes  officers  of  Alexander's  court  wear  coats  and 
carry  pocket  pistols,  the  incongruity  is  too  ridiculous,  and  it  is  exaggerated 
rather  than  diminished  by  our  recollection  that  Jonson  knew  better.  Now  if 
we  look  more  closely  into  this  matter  of  anachronisms,  we  find  that  though  it 
expresses  itself  in  what  we  may  call  ignorance  of  negatives,  it  depends  on 
something  more  than  a  want  of  special  knowledge,  namely,  a  fixed  habit  of 
mind  and  thought  Sven  in  different  countries  of  our  own  time,  we  see  an 
analogous  distinction.  Thus,  the  errors  which  a  Frenchman  makes  in  Judg- 
ing and  describing  an  Anglo-Saxon  society,  are  due  less  to  his  ignorance  of 
facts  (though  of  course  that  counts  for  something)  than  to  his  &  priori  con- 
cepti  >ns  of  society,  founded  on  different  social  traditions  and  a  greater  sensu-> 
ousness  of  character.  As  we  change  the  age,  we  must  expect  graiter  changes 
in  this  respect.  Before  the  revival  of  classical  literature,  the  impress  of  feu- 
dality hiid  been  so  strongly  stamped  upon  Europe  that  to  the  men  then  living 
feudal  institutions  appeared  to  have  existed  forever.  They  pictured  to  them-: 
selves  Ossar  an  1  Alexander  as  sovereigns  who  held  tournaments,  and  had 
great  barons  for  their  retainers.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  ancient  history;  they  could  not  conceive  a  state  of  things  on  earth  different 
from  Uiat  which  nirronnded  them.    But  the  curious  reader  may  find  isolated 
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I  Dearly  ns  startling  ia  the  present  century  among  the  writings  of  yerj 
learned  and  able  aatliors.  M;iny  persons  hare  doubtless  remarked  that  in  bis 
*'  Lays  of  Rome  ^*  Macaulay  auticipated  the  De*  Medici  by  bringing  the  bufialo 
into  It;ily,  but  I  suspect  few  Imve  noticed  tlisit  one  of  his  youUiful  poems  intro- 
duces p:irks  and  squirrels  into  the  age  of  Gain.  These  two  blunders  from  the 
same  writer  illustrate  the  two  sources  of  anachronism. 

Wlien  we  go  back  to  the  classical  period,  a  physical  illustration  may  gire 
08  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  intellectual  difficulty.  How  many  of  us  modems 
oould  accustom  ourselves  to  the  classical  habit  ot  reclining  at  meals—not  in  a 
supine  attitude,  liks  an  invalid  on  a  couch  or  bed,  but  nearly  prostrate  and 
resting  on  one  elbow  P  What  to  them  was  luxury  would  be  to  ns  the  extreme 
of  discomfort.  It  must  be  almost  or  quite  as  difficult  to  put  ourselves  men- 
tally in  the  place  of  people  who,  to  go  no  further,  lived  before  Christianity 
was  revealed— or,  as  some  persons  would  choose  to  say  nowadays,  invented. 

Some  critics  of  reputation  liave  decided  that  Uiis  mental  and  moral  self- 
transposition  is  impossible  even  to  n  poet.  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
them.  I  believe  that  Walter  Scott  (notwithstanding  the  low  estimate  of  his 
learning  formed  by  those  prodigies  of  erudition  who  write  in  the  **  Saturday 
Review  ^^)  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  imagination,  and  psychological 
discernment  to  reproduce  for  us  the  middle  ages;  and  in  such  tilings  it  is  the 
first  step  that  costs :  if  we  can  bridge  over  thai  gait,  we  can  cross  the  larger 
chasm  that  separates  as  from  antiquity — admitting  that  the  chasm  is  larger  at 
all  points — a  question  into  which  we  need  not  enter,  for  fear  of  too  long  a  di- 
gression. 

No,  the  thing  is  not  impossible;  but  it  is  certainly  difficult,  and  one  diffi- 
culty has  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  would  not  occur  to  every  one,  and  may 
seem  to  some  readers  a  mere  hypercritical  fancy,  but  my  observation  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  very  serious.  In  the  effort  to  throw  himself  back  to  the 
required  standpoint,  the  author  may  have  a  partial  success  which  will  result 
in  general  error,  giving  a  picture  which  is  inaccurate  because  its  shadows  are 
too  deeply  marked. 

It  will  genenUly  be  admitted,  for  instance,  that  our  modem  civilisation  is 
more  humane  than  tlie  civilizations  whioh  preceded  it.  There  is  less  cruel^. 
Many  proceedings  which  in  former  times  passed  witliout  attention  as  matters 
of  course,  or  with  approbation  as  commendable  acts,  would  now  be  denounced 
as  barbarous.  Hence  a  general  impression  on  the  student  that  the  further 
back  we  go  the  more  we  find  cruelty  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  correspond- 
ing tendency  in  the  writer  to  represent  the  ancients  not  merely  as  moral  sav- 
ages, but  as  absolute  demons.  In  contemporary  romance  even  a  Frenchman 
will  hesitate  to  represent  the  whole  world  as  lying  in  wickedness;  but  to  de- 
pict antiquity  as  a  scene  of  unmitigated  horror  seems  almost  a  compliment  to 
modern  progress.  Thus  the  blood  and  murder  business  is  overdone,  till  Hor- 
ace's incredulua  odi  takes  effect  in  a  larger  sense  than  the  poet  intended.  The 
representation  is  all  the  more  hateful  because  it  is  incredible. 

Hut  now  the  adventurous  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  may  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  «*  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  tide?  How  about  George 
Sand?" 

George  Sand?  Well,  I  never  saw  the  lady  in  my  life,  never  had  any  com- 
munlcation  with  her,  and  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is 
conscious  of  my  existence.    Nevertheless,  I  have  a  private  grief  against  her. 

It  b  this :  Her  last  book,  "  Impressions  et  Soavenin,'*  did,  by  a  very  adroit 
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pnft  induce  me  to  bay  and  read  three  retrospectiye  romances  of  her  son  Maa- 
rioe. 

Maarice  Sand,  a  fiuitastio  and  not  anmeritorioua  draughtsman  of  the  Dor^ 
school,  was  previooslj  known  to  me,  as  to  most  Americans,  in  his  literary  ca- 
pacity, by  two  works,  one  very  bad,  the  other  pretty  good — "  Miss  Mary,"  per- 
haps the  absordest  of  all  the  absurd  books  which  foreigners  have  composed  on 
American  themes,  and  *' Calirrhoe,^'  a  semi-classical  C&ntasy  which  *has  a  fla- 
vor of  his  mother,  a,  flavor  of  M^rim^  a  soup^on  of  De  Nerval,  and  withal 
something  of  his  own. 

Wisely  leaving  out  of  consideration  his  American  failure,  Mme.  Sand  pro- 
ceeds, in  her  fascinating  way,  partly  to  assert,  partly  to  imply,  that  her  son, 
having  found  his  true  vein  in  ** Calirrhoe,*'  had  followed  it  up;  having  im- 
bued himself  with  all  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  discovered  the  secret  of 
transporting  himself  to  the  given  standpoint,  he  had  reproduced,  in  '*  Raoul  de 
la  Chastre,^^  the  France  of  the  thirteenth  century;  in  **  L^ Augusta,"  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  in  *'  Le  Coq  aux  Cheveux  d^Or,"  the  prehis- 
toric age.  Against  all  ordinary  booksellers*  puflb  I  hold  myself  impregnable; 
but  when  a  writer  like  Greorge  Sand  **  makes  the  article  "  for  her  son,  a  little 
oredulity  may  be  pardoned— say  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  dollars  curren- 
cy, and  four  or  flve  days*  time. 

Well,  of  "  Raoul  de  la  Chastre,**  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  very  fair  pastiche. 
A  knowledge  of  his  epoch  the  author  certainly  has,  but  it  looks  as  if  he  had 
taken  it  at  second  or  third  hand — ^Hot  from  original  researches,  but  from  other 
novelists  and  poets,  fh>m  Balzac,  and  Grautier,  and  Hugo,  not  excepting  Du- 
mas senior,  who  has  himself  laid  so  mai^  others  nnder  contribution.  The  book 
is  readable  enough,  but  a  very  modenOe  acquaintance  with  French  romantic 
literature  makes  you  feel  that  you  have  read  no  small  part  of  it  before. 
**L* Augusta"  shows  more  serious  study,  and  is  a  more  ambitious  work. 
There  are  some  striking  passages  in  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  leaves  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  Christian  religion  is  presented  from  the  weakest  and 
worst  points  of  view;  this  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  Of  course  the  author 
has  tried  his  hand  at  Attila,  that  great  figure  so  often  attempted.  In  spite  of 
Mme.  Sandys  dictum  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot  see  that  her  son  has  improved 
on  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 

But  the  '*Gock  with  the  Golden  Hair!"  The  story  of  fabulous  times! 
How  can  I  give  the  innocent  reader  an  idea  of  it?  The  scene  is  laid  in  Plato*s 
Atlantis,  which  is  placed  in  the  Euxine.  This  fundamental  conception  is  the 
best  part  of  the  book,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  were  originally — ^that  is,  down  to  the  Homeric  age  and  later — at  the 
Bosphoms,  and  were  transferred  by  a  later  myth  to  Gibi*altar.  But  concep- 
tion is  one  thing  and  execution  another.  In  this  world  before  the  flood  we 
may  pardon  a  few  anachronisms.  We  can  forgive  the  writer  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  existence  of  letters  and  papyrus  long  before  Homer.  Pttsse  encore^  if 
he  fimcies  that  when  he  gives  a  Greek  name  to  an  occupation  or  a  utensil,  he 
has  thereby  thrown  us  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  French  are  gen- 
erally as  bad  Hellenists  as  they  are  good  Latinists,  and  our  popular  phrase^ 
*'It*s  all  Greek  to  yon,"  has  a  legitimate  application  in  full  force  to  many  of 
their  literatL  We  may  even,  considering  the  French  tendeney  to  make  sensa- 
tion at  any  cost,  pardon  his  introduction  of  certain  habits  to  which  our  sense 
of  propriety  permits  only  the  remotest  allusion,  and  which  are  not  character- 
istic of  primitive  times,  but  the  oorropt  fimit  of  a  more  advance4  8tag;0  of  ma- 
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terial  oivflisation.  All  this  and  more  we  might  tolerftte  were  not  the  Sandian 
Atlantis  a  preposterous  pot-pourri  of  all  ooantries,  climates,  and  ages.  It  is 
like  the  sweepings  and  shakings  of  a  oyolop«dia  of  natoral  Ustory,  or  the 
note-book  of  a  very  miscellaneous  reader  about  fauna  and  florOf  with  a  top 
dressing  of  classical  dicUonarj, 

Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  of  this  oUa.  To  give  them  all  I  should 
have  to  read  the  book  a  second  time.    Excwez  ! 

1.  Gods  in  the  likeness  of  men,  Saturn,  Yulcan,  Thor,  etc. 

2.  Canmbaksses,  or  ghouls  from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Latin  poets. 
8.^  Lesbians. 

4.  Swallowers  of  gems  from  the  mines  of  (Joloonda  and  Brazil. 
6.  Two-sworded  princes  from  Japan. 

6.  Squadrons  of  cavalry.  (Please  remember  tiiat  in  Homer^s  time  horse- 
back riding  was  only  known  as  a  species  of  circus  art) 

7.  Wild  asses  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

8.  (Gorillas,  frpm  Hanno,  Dn  Cliaillu,  and  Africa, 

9.  Woolly  mammoths  from  the  Siberian  fossils. 

10.  Vampire  bats  from  South  America. 

11.  Scorpions  that  migrate  in  colonies  of  an  acre  at  a  time»  at  the  black 
ants  of  Africa  do. 

12.  A  statue  that  kills  a  man,  from  •«  Th^  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'* 
18.  Lethe,  from  the  old  mythology. 

14..  Noah's  abk.  The  hero  and  heroine  do  not  patronise  the  arte.  Like 
the  ancestor  of  the  Highland  chief,  they  have  a  boat  of  their  own. 

Taken  as  a  burlesque,  the  absurdity  of  the  book  provokes  a  laugh.  Taken 
seriously,  it  is  a  greater  insult  to  the  roader  than  any  of  Charles  Baade's 
works. 

Not  having  kept  up  for  many  years  my  acquaintance  wiHi  French  periodi- 
cal literature,  I  can  only  wonder  what  the  Parisian  critics  said  of  this  golden- 
haired  cock  when  he  crowed  six  years  ago.  Perhaps  they  said  litde  or  noth- 
ing. Their  friendship  for  the  mother  may  have  made  them  lenient  to  the  son. 
Anglo-Saxon  readers  and  writers  are  under  no  such  obligation,  and  therefore 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ventilate  my  indignation  at  being  "  done.''  And 
the  moral  thereof  is  this :  Never  buy  a  book  on  the  recommendation  of  an  in- 
terested party,  even  if  that  par^  be  a  genius. 

Gabl  Benson. 


SUMMER  NIGHT, 

TAKLLTIOlfS  ON  CEBTAIN  MELODHS. 


L 
AKDAITTB. 

■r  JNDER  the  fbll-blown  linden  and  the  plane, 
kJ     That  link  their  arms  above 
In  mute,  mysterious  love, 
I  hear  the  strain! 
Is  it  the  fur  postillion's  horn. 
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Mellowed  by  starlight,  floating  ap  the  vallej. 

Or  8oag  of  love-siok  peasant,  borne 

Across  the  fields  of  fragrant  oorn, 
And  poplar-shaded  alley? 
Now  from  the  woodbine  and  the  unseen  rose 

What  new  delight  is  showered? 

The  warm  wings  of  the  air 
Drop  into  downy  indolence  and  close. 

So  sweetly  overpowered : 
Bat  nothing  sleeps,  though  rest  seems  everywhere. 

n, 

▲DAOIO. 

Something  came  with  the  fiillingdusk. 

Game,  and  quickened  to  soft  unrest: 

Something  floats  in  the  Undents  musk. 

And  throbs  in  the  brook  on  the  meadow^s  breast. 
Shy  Spirit  of  Love,  awake,  awake! 
All  things  feel  thee. 
And  all  reveal  thee : 
The  night  was  given  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
Toil  slinks  aside,  and  leaves  to  thee  the  land; 
The  heart  beats  warmer  for  the  idle  hand ; 
The  timid  tongue  unlearns  its  wrong. 
And  speech  is  turned  to  song; 
The  sliaded  eyes  are  braver; 
And  every  life,  like  flowers  whose  scent  is  dumb 
Till  dew  and  darkness  come. 
Gives  forth  a  tender  savor. 
Oh,  each  so  lost  in  all,  who  may  resist 
The  plea  of  lips  nnkissed. 
Or,  hearing  such  a  strain. 
Though  kissed  a  thousand  times,  kiss  not  againi 

ni. 

APPASSIONATO. 

Was  it  a  distant  flute 
That  breathed,  and  now  is  mute? 
Or  that  lost  soul  men  call  the  nightingale. 

In  bosky  coverts  hidden. 
Filling  with  sudden  passion  all  the  vale? 

Oh,  chant  again  the  tale. 
And  call  on  her  whose  name  returns,  unbidden, 
A  longing  and  a  dream, 

Adelaldaf 
For  while  the  sprinkled  stars 
Sparkle,  and  wink,  and  gleam, 
Adelalda! 
Darkness  and  perflime  cleave  the  unknown  bars 
Between  the  enamored  heart  and  thee. 
And  thou  and  I  are  free, 
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Less  than  »  name,  a  melody,  art  thoUt 
A  hope,  a  haunting  tow!. 
The  passion-cloyen 
Spirit  of  thy  Beethoven 
Claimed  with  less  ardor  than  I  claim  thee  now, 

Adelaida! 
Take  form,  at  last:  from  these  o^erb^iding  branches 
Descend,  or  from  the  grass  arise. 
I  scarce  shall  see  thine  eyes. 
Or  know  wliat  blush  the  shadow  stanches; 
But  all  my  being^s  empty  urn  shall  be 
Filled  with  thy  mystery! 

IV. 

OAPimccioso. 

Nay,  nay!  the  longings  tender. 
The  fear,  the  marvel,  and  the  mystery. 
The  shy,  delicious  dread,  the  unreserved  surrender. 
Give,  if  thou  canst,  to  me! 

For  I  would  be. 
In  this  expressive  languor. 
While  nig^t  conceals,  the  wooed  and  not  the  wooer; 
Siiaken  with  supplication,  keen  as  anger; 

Pursued,  and  thou  pursuer! 
Plunder  my  bosom  of  its  hoarded  fire. 
And  so  assail  me. 
Till  coy  denial  fedl  me. 
Slain  by  the  mirrored  shape  of  my  desire! 

Though  life  seem  overladen 
With  conquered  bliss,  it  only  craves  the  more : 
Teach  me  the  other  half  of  passion^s  lore— 
Be  thou  the  man,  and  I  the  maiden! 

Ah!  come. 
While  earth  is  waiting,  heaven  is  dumb. 

And  blossomHBighs 
So  penetrate  the  indolent  air. 
The  very  stars  grow  fragrant  in  the  skies! 
Arise, 
And  thine  approach  shall  make  me  fair. 
Thy  borrowed  pleading  all  too  soon  subdue  me. 
Till  both  foiget  the  part; 
And  she  who  failed  to  woo  me. 
So  caught,  is  held  to  my  impatient  heart! 

Batard  Tatlor. 
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V. 
Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

THE  readers  of  **  The  Galaxy  ^'  will  learn,  if  they  have  not  already  learned, 
with  sincere  sorrow  that  one  of  its  contribntora,  known  to  all  of  them  as 
*'  Carl  Benson/'  and  to  some  of  them  as  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  will  write  no 
more.  He  is  gone  ad  plures ;  and  among  the  fewer  who  remain  behind  him  he 
has  left  a  sincere  moarner  in  every  one  who  knew  him  well.  Of  those  there 
are  not  many,  for  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  popular  man.  Trae- 
hearted,  of  a  rare  kindliness  of  nature,  and  of  genuine  courtesy,  he  yet  never 
sought  popularity,  although  he  did  not  quite  shun  it,  but  was  content  with  such 
favor  from  his  fellow-men  as  they  gave  to  him  spontanepusly— to  him  show- 
ing himself  always  to  them  no  other  than  just  what  he  really  was.  And  by 
popularity  I  do  not  mean  that  unreasoning  acceptance  by  the  unknowing  many 
which,  by  men  in  public  life,  is  so  often  won  Mrithout  merit  and  lost  without 
fiiult;  but  that  no  less  undiscriminated  liking  of  him  whose  undbcriminating 
smoothness  makes  him  a  general  favorite  in  society.  Social  success,  which 
is  a  big  name  for  a  very  poor  and  a  very  little  thing,  is  too  often  attained  by 
toleration  of  those  whom  we  dislike  and  flattery  of  *those  whom  we  despise. 
Anything  to  be  gained  in  that  way,  Mr.  Bristed  was  more  than  willing  to  be 
wiUiout.  His  liking  he  always  showed ;  his  disliking  he  was  too  outspoken  to 
conceal,  except  by  avoiding  occasion  of  offence.  He  was  too  sincere  for  many 
firiends,  and  never  went  about  tickling  the  vanity  even  of  those  whom  he  loved 
best.  His  sympathies  were  wide  and  warm,  and  his  charity  large ;  his  cool 
antipathies  ran  in  a  narrow  current,  but  deep  and  strong.  He  liked  every- 
thing that  was  manly,  and  simple,  and  true ;  and  although  a  man  of  the  high- 
est cultivation,  social  and  intellectual,  and  of  singularly  fastidious  taste,  he 
set  honesty  before  all  else  in  his  admiration.  He  disliked  chiefly  narrow  in- 
tolerance, asceticism,  phariseeism,  and  hypocrisy  of  all  kinds;  and  with  all  his 
fastidiousness  would  tolerate  that  wliich  was  coarse  rather  than  that  which 
was  false.  To  the  general  public  he  was  known  chiefly  as  an  occasional  writer 
upon  social  topics,  treating  them  with  a  rare  mixture  of  common  sense  and 
sharp  satire,  and  always  with  an  effort  for  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and  hap- 
pier life,  material  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  For  although  on  his  moral 
side  he  was  a  Stoic,  with  regard  to  the  body,  that  here  too  much  neglected 
part  of  man,  he  was,  in  the  best  sense,  an  Epicurean.  Few  writers  upon  the 
subjects  of  his  occasional  contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  to  journalism 
have  drawn  with  firmer  or  more  discriminating  hand  the  line  between  that 
sensuous  happiness  which,  as  tending  to  the  perfection  of  man's  whole  nature, 
is  elevating,  and  that  senuality  which  is  degrading.  Such,  with  a  mingling 
of  humor  and  kindly  cynicism,  was  "  Carl  Benson ;  "  but  to  scholars  Charles 
Astor  Bristed  was  known  as  a  scholar  who,  if  fortune  had  not  placed  him  be- 
yond the  necessity  of  such  a  life,  could  have  filled  with  distinguished  honor 
the  chair  of  Greek  or  Latin  at  any  university,  and  who,  if  he  had  added  firmer 
health  to  more  ambition,  would  have  won  a  conspicuous  place  among  philol- 
ogists.   To  thorough  and  accurate  scholarship  he  added  what  ma 
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greater  learning  nnhappity  lack — that  clearness  of  perception^  and  balance  of 
fiMMilties  which  we  somewhat  unreasonably  call  common  sense.  He  was  < 
did,  oonscientioos,  independent,  and  never  thonght  or  wrought  at 
hand.  Never  hesitating  to  question  the  judgments  or  to  dispute  the  positioiis 
of  any  other  critical  scholar,  however  high  his  reputation,  he  was  always 
courteous  and  respectful  to  those  whom  he  opposed,  and,  of  Lite  years  at  least* 
neither  embittered  his  own  discuHsions  with  personality  nor  slyly  said  that 
which  provoked  it  in  others.  Such  men  are  rare  in  this  country;  most  rare 
among  those  who  firom  their  youth  up  and  through  all  their  lives  are  placed, 
at  he  was,  beyond  the  necessity  of  work,  either  for  gain  or  for  the  attainment 
of  social  position.  Our  literature  lost  by  the  indifCerenoe  whidi  he  could  af- 
ford to  feel  as  to  the  result  of  his  studies  upon  his  own  reputation;  but  sode^ 
and  literature  itself  would  gain  much  if  we  could  feel  the  constant  influence 
of  a  body,  however  small,  of  independent  unprofessional  literary  men  of  his 
high  aims  and  thorough  cultivation.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  kind  of  man 
so  uncommon  in  our  society  that  he  stood  almost  alone.  After  a  few  years  of 
fisuling  health  he  bore  a  final  attack  of  agonizing  illness  with  a  fortitude  and  a 
sweetness  of  temper  which  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  his  friends,  who 
found  liim  at  his  best  in  that  sharp  trial,  and  he  died  preserving  his  serenity  of 
soul  and  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  up  to  his  last  moments.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  we  could  much  better  have  spared  some  much  better  known 
man. 

Mr.  Bristed  would  have  been  brought  to  my  mind,  even  if  literature  and 
society  had  not  to  mourn  his  loss,  by  the  publication  cf  the  following  letter, 
tiie  inquiries  in  which  might  much  better  have  been  addressed  to  him  than  to 
me.  It  is  published  because  it  sets  forth  a  difficulty  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
its  writer,  but  which  must  be  encountered  by  very  many  other  persons  who 
fill  official  positions  like  his.  For  obvious  reasons  all  names  mentioned  in  it 
are  suppressed,  as  well  tliat  of  the  place  whence  it  came  as  those  of  all  other 
places  and  persons  to  which  it  refers : 

THX  PBOirUKOIXTIOir  OF  ULTTK  IN  OUR  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

Jannaiy.  IS  1874. 

DBAS  Sir  :  Althoagh  mi  entire  straBver,  I  beg  leeve  to  eoneolt  joa  In  reference  to  a  Better 
es  to  whioh  yon  are  donbUeee  tnliy  informed.  1  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Kdnftetlon  of  the 
pablio  schools  of  — ,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Teachers ;  and  in  that  oepa- 
city  It  becomes  mj  dnty  toedTlse  the  teachers,  to  a  certain  eztent,M  to  tiie  manner  in  which  they 
shell  instmct  thebr  scholare. 

Quito  recently  the  queetioo  has  come  np,  whether  in  our  high  aehod  we  shell  adopt  the  coatl- 
nental  modee  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  ha?e  Iblt  much  at  a  loee  what  to  advise. 
As  our  teacliers  seldom'remain  longer  than  a  year  or  so,  and  as  almost  every  teacher  eeeme  to 
have  a  dilferent  mode  of  pronouncing  ttieee  dead  languages  it  has  been  thought  advieaUe  that  we 
should  decide  upon  some  uniform  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  thus  relie?e  tiie  ediolan  fkom  the 
confusion  resulting  flrom  such  a  yariety  of  pronunciation.  It  lias  alwaya  eeen^d  to  me  that  we 
should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  orighial  mode  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  and  that  as 
the  Italians  are  the  direct  deeoendants  of  the  Bomans  or  latins,  their  mode  of  pronunciatioii  in 
regard  to  Latin  shouM  be  adopted.  But,  as  you  weU  know,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
Lathi  has  been  mainly  proauunoed  hi  accordance  with  Kngllsh  mlee  of  pronunciation,  glTlng  the 
language  when  spoken  so  dlfllBrent  an  expression,  that  conttnental  scholars  could  not  understand 
an  English  or  Irish  schohtf  when  attempting  to  communicate  in  Latin.  Tou  remember  tiie  story 
of  an  Irish  schohtf  wtio  called  on  one  of  the  Scaligers  (the  elder,  I  beUere),  and  commenced  ad- 
dreesing  him  in  Latin,  but  such  was  his  pronunciation  that  Scaliger  tnlermpted  him  and  infonned 
him  tliat  he  did  not  understand  Irish.  Now,  it  seema  to  me  that  if  a  laiwni^  is  weith  learning  at 
all,  It  is  worth  learning  correctly,  and  that  correct  pronunciation  is  an  important  element  in  tiie 
study.  But  the  quesdon  comes  up  whether,  alter  so  many  years  of  bicorreot  pronunciatloa  in 
England  and  Ameriea,  It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  work  a  refonnatioQ.  In  nearly  all  our  coUegw 
there  is  no  attempt  to  follow  the  conttnental,  and  eepedaily  the  ItaUaa  method  of  ] 
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mad  tbe  tMiohen  tbamselves  would  baye  to  become  Mhoten  if  the  ooDtiiiental  or  Itallui  methed 
were  pieeerlbed  u  a  role.  ToueeameraentUephrue,"  woulditpay  ?"  Our  teacben  of  Latin 
and  Qreeli  oome  generally  ttom  — «.  oUege,  where  I  find  that  the  pnrett  English  ftwms  of  pro- 
nnnolation  seem  to  be  in  Togne.  For  instance,  mnakam  is  inTariably  pronounced  ag-maifb^m, 
tbe  brood  Italian  sound  of  a  being  in  all  instanoes  disregaided.  Agaib,  tbe  sound  of  <  is  similarly 
abused,  d^ees  being  sounded  as  if  written  doetts,  and  so  in  erery  syllable  when  the  <  occurs  s* 
the  termination.  I  think  we  should  at  least  conform  to  tbe  most  generally  leceiTed  continental 
usage,  as  the  people  there  certainly  conform  more  nearly  to  the  original  pronunciation  of  tbe  Tow- 
els than  English-speaking  people  do.  Tbe  same  incorrectness  is  obserTable  in  rsgard  to  tbe  I,  and 
in  ftct  with  all  the  Towels.  If  you  should  adTlse  any  attempt  at  reform  in  regard  to  prommoia- 
tion  in  the  two  languages,  can  you  refer  me  to  any  work  where  this  snltf^ct  is  properly  treated, 
and  where  clear  and  satislkctory  rules  and  signs  are  glTcn  for  ascertaining  tbe  true  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation ?  I  am  told  that  at  Oambridgean  attempt  has  been  made  within  tbe  last  few  years  to 
eonect  tbe  pronunciation  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  I  see  that  Max  MflUer  and  Grote,  with 
many  others  in  England.  baTC  adopted  the  true  Greek  spelling  of  proper  names. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  —  is  desirous  to  eleTste  our  schools  to  the  Tery  highest  standard 
of  scholarship,  if  it  be  possible,  so  flur  as  we  go,  and  we  should  ftel  under  great  obligations  for 
your  Tiews  and  adTioe  on  this  subject. 

Ton  doubtless  baTC  a  Tery  eztensiTe  corxespondeDce,  .  .  •  but  I  trust  that  you  may  stUl 
And  time  to  reply  to  my  letter. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  serTant, 

The  positioii  of  this  school  officer  is  indeed  perplexing,  and  it  seems  that 
his  way  oat  is  fiu:  from  being  clear.  The  first  obstacle  is  one  that  must  lie 
in  the  way  of  bettering  oar  pablio  and  high  schools  all  over  the  coantry. 
The  teachers  generally  remain  aboat  a  year.  What  hope  is  there  of  establish* 
ing  a  system  of  instraction  ander  sach  circumstances  P  wliat  reasonable  ex* 
pectation  of  education  P  The  insertion  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  or  the 
knowledge  of  them,  into  the  brains  of  the  pupils,  is  possible;  but  of  real  edu* 
cation,  mental  training,  intellectual  development,  there  can  be  none.  That 
comes  only  by  systematic  discipline,  by  method;  and  system  and  method  im* 
ply  relation,  proportion,  the  adaptation  of  parts,  the  preparation  for  one  step 
by  the  firm  planting  of  the  one  before  it;  in  brief,  a  symmetrical  progress. 
Such  education  is  impossible  when  the  teacher  remains  but  a  year,  unless,  in- 
deed, each  teacher  is  followed  by  another  who  was  bred  in  the  same  school  as 
his  predecessor,  and  who  works  upon  the  same  plan.  This,  however,  is  almost 
impossible  in  a  country  which  swarms  with  colleges,  so  called,  the  gradu- 
ates of  which  seek  employment  as  teachers  only  for  a  year  or  two,  while  they 
srp  looking  about  for  something  better.  It  is  not  strange  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances our  high  schools  and  public  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
a  succession  of  teachers,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  different  system,  or  lack  of 
system.  The  bad  effect  of  this  upon  tlie  scholars  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Listead  of  education  and  discipline,  they  have  only  mental  confhsion  and  hete- 
rogeneous cramming.  From  this  slough  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance except  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  our  so-called  ooUeges  on  tho 
one  hand,  and  the  adoption  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  a  permanent  life  oc- 
cupation, by  a  body  of  thoroughly  trained  men,  on  the  other — events  of  which 
the  present  material  and  social  conditions  of  our  country  give  us  no  very  en- 
couraging prospect. 

And  supposing  a  system  of  Latin  pronunciation  determined  upon,  how, 
with  a  yearly  change  of  teachers,  could  such  a  system  be  put  in  practiceP 
Pronunciation,  English  or  Latin,  once  acquired,  is  not  to  be  unlearned  in  a 
year.  The  college  fledgling  has  acquired  his  pronunciation  by  at  least  four 
years*  daily  training  and  practice  on  one  system,  very  probably  by  seven. 
His  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  been  worked  into  his  brain  until  it 
has  become  an  unconscious  part  of  himself.    He  cannot  lay  it  aside  at  word 
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of  commands^and  thus,  even  if  the  teaoher  should  be  willing  to  go  himself  to 
school  to  the  Board  of  Education,  he  would  be  ready  to  flit  just  about  the  time 
that  he  began  to  be  able  to  give  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  his  new  learning. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  to  be  adopted,  the  question  is  not  easy  of  decision. 
But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  the  system  which  gives  us 
ay-may-bcmi  as  the  pronunciation  of  amabam  is  the  one  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
To  me  ay-fnay-bam  seems  barbarous ;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  because  I  never  heard 
it  My  correspondent  is,  however,  in  error,  I  believe,  in  his  implication  that 
such  is  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  by  Irish  scholars,  as  he  is  in  making  the 
scholar  whom  Scaliger  could  not  understand  an  Irishman.  The  story  is  thus 
told  in  Ben  Jonson^s  conversations  with  Drummond  of  Hawthomden:  '*  Scal- 
iger writtes  ane  epistle  to  Casaubone,  wher  he  scornes  his  Englishe  speaking 
of  I^atine,  for  he  thought  he  had  spoken  English  to  him.^'  In  Soaliger's  time 
an  Irishman's  pronunciation  of  Latin,  or  even  an  Englishman's,  would  have 
been  much  more  like  that  of  continental  scholars  than  it  would  be  now;  and 
the  likeness  lasted  longer  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  There  is  hardly  room 
for  doubt  that  three  hundred  years  ago  there  was  far  more  likeness  between 
the  sounds  given  to  a  and  e  and  i  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  than  there 
is  in  oucday ;  and  this  change  was  long  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  even  if 
it  has  yet  quite  got  over.  An  educated  Irish  gentleman  of  two  generations 
ago,  uncontaminated  by  foreign  travel,  spoke  English  fiur  more  as  it  was 
spoken  by  Spenser,  and  Sydney,  and  Raleigh,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Jonson* 
and  even  by  Milton,  than  an  Englishman  of  corresponding  position  did.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  plentifully  (but  not  "bountifully'')  furnished  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
book  on  **  Early  English  Pronunciation,"  etc. ;  and  those  who  have  not  time 
or  patience  to  master  the  intricacies  of  that  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work, 
may  find  sufficient  proof  in  my  seven  years'  previously  published  "  Memoran- 
dums of  English  Pronunciation  in  the  Elizabethan  Era." 

To  return  to  our  question — wliat  pronunciation  of  Latin  sliall  be  adopted? 
This  I  own  my  entire  inability  to  answer,  even  to  my  own  satisfaction.  A 
uniform  pronunciation  would  indeed  be  an  advantage  to  all  scholars;  but  it 
would  be  very  much  less  so  now,  when  Latin  is  spoken  and  even  written  so 
little,  than  it  would  have  been  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
*'  the  universal  language  "  and  the  common  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween scholars,  and  when  treaties  were  written,  orations  publicly  "pro- 
nounced," and  theses  "  maintained  "  in  it  before  learned  bodies.  But  until  the 
Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  can  be  ascertained  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  scholars,  wliat  reason,  other  than  the  arbitrary  one  of  convenience,  is  there 
for  the  adoption  of  one  pronunciation  rather  than  another  P  And  that  the  Latin 
pronunciation  can  ever  be  ascertained  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 
The  subject  has  engaged  and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  scholars  and  lin- 
guists of  the  highest  ability  and  the  greatest  acquirements;  .but  as  the  pronun- 
ciation of  any  modem  living  tongue  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  sinoe  when 
books  of  all  lands,  including  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  works  upon  orthoepy, 
have  multiplied,  can  be  but  approximately  ascertained,  and  then  only  by  the 
most  painful  process  of  research,  comparison,  and  induction,  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  success  in  this  regard  as  to  a  language  which  has  been  "  dead  *'  Jbr 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  as  to  the  sounds  of  which  we  are  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  rhyme  P  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Latin  of 
Cicero,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace  was  a  literary  language,  and  was  not  the 
tongue  that  was  heard  even  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  much  leas  in  the  provinces. 
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We  may,  indeed,  be  prefcty  sore  apon  certain  points :  that  a  was  ah,  that  e 
Wbs  onr  a  without  the  e  sound  with  which  we  close  it,  and  that  i  was  ee ;  that 
some  of  the  consonants,  l,  p,  s,  and  i,  for  instance,  had  the  force  wtiich  they 
now  have  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  but  as  to  others,  even  c,  d,  g,  I, 
m,  and  r,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty.  We  English-speaking  folic  have 
doubtless  been  quite  wrong,  for  instance,  in  pronouncing  Cicero  Biserow,  but 
shall  we  say  Kick  a  row,  CfUeh  a  rmOf  or  TsUa  a  raw  f  And  what  pronunciation 
of  the  final  m  was  it  that  made  possible  the  hexameter  with  which  school-boys 
make  an  early  acquaintance, 

MoDstmm,  horreiidam,  Infbnnem  ingoiiA  oni  lumen  ademptum, 
and  which  they  are  taught  to  scan, 

"Monftro'  'or  |  rend'  in  |  fonn'  in  1  gens  oni  |  lomen  a  |  demptnm?* 

Was  there  a  nasal  pronunciation  of  m  final  like  tiiat  of  n  final  in  French? 
It  seems  possible  at  least.  But  these  are  points  that  could  not  be  here  thor- 
oughly discussed,  even  if  I  were  as  competent  as  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to 
their  thorough  discussion.  The  subject  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  one  that  a  profound  scholar  might  investigate 
for  a  long  lifetime,  without  arriving  at  certain  conclusions.  I  have  given  but 
a  superficial  hint  or  two  as  to  its  difficulty.  Even  tlie  Greek  language — which 
can  hardly  be  called  "  dead,^*  modern  Greek  being  very  much  more  like  an- 
cient than  modem  English  is  like  early  English,  and  a  modern  Greek  being 
better  able/to  read  Homer,  who  sang  his  unwritten  song  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago,  than  an  Englishman  of  average  education  is  to  read  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, who  wrote  his  rhymed  chronicle  only  about  A.  D.  1300— even  this  lan- 
guage has  undergone  such  a  radical  change  in  its  vocal  utterance  that  it  has 
become  a  language  of  accent  instead  of  one  of  quantity.  But  whatever  the 
difficulty  of  this  subject,  it  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  me,  and  easy,  to  avoid 
such  pronunciations  as'^ay-may-bam  and  the  like ;  for  even  if  amcUxwi  were  an 
English  word,  we  should  not  give  it  that  sound,  which  to  a  continental  scholar 
would  be  emebatn. 

This  topic,  and  the  mention  of  the  change  which  the  Greek  language  has 
undergone,  bring  up  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  apropos  of  my  mistrans- 
lation of  opera  in  Catullus  (the  occasion  and  the  manner  of  which  I  set  forth 
long  ago),  who  some  months  ago  asked  me  to  explain  '*  how  it  is  that  opera 
in  one  place  can  have  one  meaning  and  in  another  place  another ;  and  above 
all,  how  the  mere  poetical  pronunciation  of  a  word  can  affect  its  meaning.'*  I 
passed  by  this  query,  as  I  am  obliged  to  pass  by  many  of  those  addressed  to 
me,  as  not  of  sufficiently  general  interest  to  the  readers  of  a  popular  maga- 
zine, who  do  not  care  to  take  elementary  lessons  in  Latin  prosody.  But  some 
of  them  may  like  to  learn,  wliat  so  many  of  them  already  know,  that  the  meas- 
ure of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  is  regulated,  not  like  that  of  verse  in  nnxiern 
languages,  by  accent,  but  by  quantity;  that  is,  by  the  so-called  length  of  the 
Towels.  What  this  quantity  was  in  ^eet,  that  is,  whether  "long"  and 
*'sliort"  referred  to  the  time  taken  iii  pronouncing  the  vowel,  or  to  the  kind 
of  sound  that  was  given  to  it— for  example,  to  use  an  English  illustration, 
whether  the  i  in  brightly  should  be  regarded  as  long,  and  that  in  pUfer  short, 
the  time  taken  to  utter  each  being  the  same— I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  satisfiiotory  decision.  But  let  that  pass.  As  to  what  syllables  were 
long  and  what  were  short,  there  is  no  doubt.    The  question  is  settled  by  pro- 

•  I  heard  of  a  dcMMh  ftUow*!  being  beguiled  into  tnuMlating  this  line:  "  A  horrid  mooaler  in* 
IbfOMdOieliOima  that  hit  ^je  was  out"  ^^  , 
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0odio  rules  which  are  well  established,  and  which  all  grammar-school  aod  col- 
lege boys  have,  more  or  less,  to  master.  According  to  these  rules,  the  quan- 
tity of  vowels  is  determined  by  what  is  called  **  natnre,^^  or  by  *'  position  '^ — 
f.  e,f  their  position  before  other  letters.  And*  to  be  brief,  it  h  ippens  that  a 
Towel  in  the  same  word,  or  rather  the  same  combination  of  letters,  may  be 
long  in  one  case  and  short  in  another.  There  should  be  no  such  difficulty  in 
any  intelligent  person's  understanding  this  as  my  correspondent  seems  to  have 
found.  In  English,  for  example,  |>^fytime  means  a  substance,  taid  perfikne  an 
act;  and  the  poet  who  should  write  a  line  requiring  the  accent  *'  a  perfiime** 
would  be  guilty  of  what  corresponds  to  false  quantity  in  Latin  prosody. 

In  the  line  in  question, 

ToA  nane  opera  mem  pueDsB, 
the  measure  requires  a  long  vowel  in  the  sixth  syllable,  which  is  the  first  of  a 
foot  called  a  trochee.  Now  opera  may  be  either  the  accusative  case  plural  of 
opuSf  or  the  ablative  singular  of  opera ;  but  as  in  the  first  case  the  a  is  short 
and  in  the  second  it  is  long,  it  must  be  the  latter.  Not  thinking  of  the  scan- 
sion of  the  line,  I  mistook  opera  for  the  accusative  plural,  and  thus  lost  a  finer 
rendering,  to  which  prosody  would  have  led  me ;  and  not  only  prosody,  but 
the  consultation  of  any  good  translation  of  Catullus,  had  it  ocomTed  to  me 
that  such  precaution  was  necessary. 

My  correspondent's  inquiry  is  answered;  but  upon  this  point  I  may  be  par- 
doned, on  the  present  occasion,  for  referring  to  a  criticism  by  the  distinguished 
scholar  with  a  notice  of  whose  death  I  began  this  article.  In  a  paper  upon 
"  Some  Exaggerations  in  Comparative  Ptiilology,'*  which  was  read  by  him 
before  the  Philological  Association  at  its  meeting  in  July,  1872,  a  copy  of 
wliich,  printed  for  private  circulation,  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  he  discussed  with  characteristic  knowledge,  nicety,  and 
frankness  this  question  of  Latin  prosody;  and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion 
lie  did  me  the  honor  of  censuring  me  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  entire,  at  risk  of  a  cliarge  of  egoism  and  vanity. 
Insisting  upon  the  syntactical  importance  of  prosody,  he  thus  held  up  his 
ftightful  example : 

Let  OS  nerer  foiget  ttiat  this  knowledge  is  not  merely  an  elegance  of  scholarship;  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  construing  of  the  poets.  Mr.  Grant  White's  mistranslation  of  Catallus  shows 
how  a  man  of  mooh  etymological  at^dnment  may  come  to  dire  grief  by  ignorance  of  prosody. 
Moreorer.  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  finding  a  very  large  mare's  nest,  I  must  yentUate  my 
belief  that  the  peculiar  neglect  of  prosody  in  New  England  has  encouraged  a  habit  of  li^ying  the 
stress  on  the  syllables  of  a  word  at  random,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tendency  of  CTen 
the  best  educated  New  Englanders  to  misaooentuate  erery  language  with  which  they  haTe  to  deal, 
emphatically  including  English. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  discussion  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  related 

subjects  of  the  letters  of  both  of  my  correspondents.    The  soundness  of  Mr. 

Bristed^s  position  is  not  to  be  disputed;  and  the  justice  of  liis  criticism  was 

seen  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  by  him  who  had  ministered  occasion  for  the 

censure.    His  philological  paper  and  a  privately  printed  book  lay  for  some 

time  unacknowledged  among  the  agenda  of  a  busy  and  procrastinating  man, 

who  has  trusted  too  long  to  the  soundness  of  a  maxim  evolved  from  the  depths 

of  his  moral  consciousness— Punctuality  is  the  Thief  of  Time.   But  both  were  at 

last  acknowledged  in  a  letter  flrom  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bristed  in 

lending  it  to  me  shortly  before  his  death,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  ex- 

toact  s 

Nbw  ToxK,  June  6,  ISTB. 

DBAa  Bsbred:   .   •    .   I  lit  on  your  book  yesterday.   •   .   •  — yo<imMkeofnieat*'lgao* 
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fint'*  of  proMdy,  and  partioiilarly  of  tfae  henctooasyllabic  metre.  IH  nan  ^n^artntikut  <l  nan 
tMi$t9iitikua,  1  know;  but  oerelese  or  neglectftil  would  haye  been  the  truer  word.  Why,  beceuee 
a  nuui  to  not «  ■chokur  of  your  grade.  It  doeen  t  fbllow  that  he  hath  not  the  humanities.  Proeody 
was  ground  hito  me  daily  fkom  the  time  I  waa  eleren  yean  old  until  1  waa  graduated  (to  apeak 
of  myself  aa  if  I  were  a  thermometer)  with  some  honor.  But  since  then  I  have  let  it  (with  much 
else  of  the  minutiB  of  what  I  learned)  go  to  tfae  whids.  And  one  reason  why  1  did  so  was  be- 
cause the  scansion  of  almost  all  the  metres,  ezoe)[»t  tfae  beaouneter,  not  only  flOled  to  satlsiy  my 
ear,  but  poeitiTely  oUSmded  it.  To  thia  day  I  cannot  /•«/  that  we  are  sure  about  thoee  metres. 
It  must  be  all  right,  I  suppose;  butaUthemoreamlsorrylbr  the  poor  Greeks  and  Romans— the 
latter  paztftoularly—beQanse  they  had  no  better  rhythms.   My  ear  always  resented  such  as 

'*  MBOi  1  na  itftTis  I  edits  re  1  glbos," 

"  Persi  1  CSS  6 1  dl  poer  id  i  pAritOs," 
I  beUere  that  la  right,  but  I  haTcn't  looked  at  the  ^roMtfy  part  of  a  Latin  grammar  ft>r  twenty-UTe 
years,  and  dont  own  a  Latin  grammar  now,  haying  sold  my  MadTig  with  the  rest  of  my  books. 
But  of  tfae  most  of  these  ctosaioal  rhythma  I  cant  help  thinking,  or  rather  IbeUng,  as  disparsg- 
Ingly  as  I  do  in  regard  to  all  that  I  haTe  been  able  to  discoTer  about  the  Greek  music;  as  to  which 
it  seems  to  me  either  that  it  was  not  wliat  we  mean  by  music,  or  that  we  know  nothing  about  what 
itwas.  And  sol  dismissed  scanston  ftommy  very  cogniaance  long  ago;  and  wheni  read  a  classical 
lyric,  which  I  do  once  in  a  while,!  read  right  on  Ibr  the  poetry,  the  thought,  and  let  tfae  Ibrm  go, 
although  in  poetry  the  Ibrm  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  thought.  HmU's  the  real  truth  of  the  matter. 
Of  course  lam  consequently  at  loose  ends  sometimes.    What  a  barbarian  you  must  UUnk  mel  .  . 

The  very  line  in  question  from  Catallns  would  have  furnished  me  with  an 

illustration.    The  PhaUdoian  verse— a  variety  of  the  trochaic  metre  of  Greek 

origin,  and  used  among  the  Latin  poets  chiefly  by  Catullus— consists  of  a 

spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  three  trochees;  and  consequently  this  line  is  to  be  read, 

Tu  1  none  6pe  I  n  me  I «  pa  I  eiisi. 

Now  in  this  rhythm,,  if  rhythm  it  may  be  called,  I  can  find  neither  melody 
nor  symmetry.  My  ears,  which  any  one  who  pleases  may  therefore  liken  to 
those  of  Midas,  are  better  pleased  by  reading  the  lines,  in  defiance  of  prosody, 
with  the  accentual  rhythm  of  three  dactyls  and  a  trochee,  which  I  think 
would  be  more  natural  and  agreeable  to  any  English-speaking  person,  or  in 
fact  any  modem  reader,  who  would  but  try  it  oblivious  of  "  longs ''  and 

«*  shorts." 

Tua  nunc  opera  msm  puelte, 
Hondo  tuxgiduli  mbent  ocelU. 

Observe,  too,  apropos  of  a  remark  made  alx>ve,  that  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  measure  the  a  final  iytmem  is  long,  and  that  of  pueUat  short. 
But  diphthongs  are  always  long,  and  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a  license  or 
exception  as  to  the  last  syllable  of  a  verse,  called  anc^a ;  but  how  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  pueUcB  was,  in  eflfect,  any  longer  than  the  first,  or  how  the  u  in  pueUm 
was  short  in  effect,  and  that  in  nunc  long,  I  confess  I  cannot  understand. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  one  which  I  have  un- 
fortunately mislaid,  in  which  Mr.  Bristed,  to  my  surprise,  I  will  confess, 
agreed  with  me  partly  in  my  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lyric  measures.  He  specified,  I  remem- 
ber, the  Sapphic  Adonic;  a  measure  occasionally  stranding,  even  under  such  a 
pilot  as  Horace,  upon  such  rocks  as, 

Grosphe.  non  gemmis,  neque  purpura  ve- 
nale,  neque  anro; 
which  Ben  Jonson  imitated,  and  which  Canning  burlesqued  in  his  '*  Knife- 
Grinder": 

Weary  knilb-grinderl  little  tUnk  the  proud  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
road,  what  hard  work  *tis  cryhig  all  day, "  KniTes  and 

Scissors  to  grind  Ol  ** 

and  which  sometimes  produces  an  effect  hardly  less  absurd  than  old^nnius'p 
dislocation  of  brain  and  language.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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I  qnote  from  memory  my  example  **ex  tUrcore  BtmU^  and  may  not  \m 
exact    Shakespeare,  however,  has  a  Une  with  a  dislocation  sometldng  like 
this,  which  I  believe  was  first  pointed  out  in  my  edition  of  his  works: 
Doit  lK4d  Ttme*!  flclJb  giMt,  hit  alokK  boor. 

which  seems  to  be  explicable  only  as  a  monstrous  inversion,  for  riiymohi  nke, 

of; 

Doit  lioM  Time's  Sckle  A^nr-flMt,  hit  gieUe. 

need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Bristed  insisted  none  the  less  npon  the  im- 
portance of  prosody  to  a  ri^t  construing  of  Latin  poetry ;  but  such  an  admis- 
sion as  that  which  I  liave  mentioned  was  all  the  more  significant  from  a  man 
of  his  scholarship,  taste,  and  judgment.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  decision  would  have  been  either  in  &vor  of  what  is 
called  the  continental  manner  or  of  giving  the  letters  their  ordinary  V^nyiy^h 
sound ;  certainly  he  would  net  have  listened  with  sufferance,  although  cer- 
tainly with  suffering,  to  such  an  utterance  as  ay-may^-bam  for  amabam, 

Rbstiyb  or  Restt. 
In  «'  Words  and  their  Uses  **  the  meaning  of  reHive  is  said  to  be  **  standing 
stubbornly  still.**  It  was  remarked  that,  in  opposition  to  this  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  horses  that  iu:e  restless  are  fr^uently  called  restive,  the  reason 
of  the  mistake  being  probably  that  restiveness  is  one  sign  of  rebellion  in 
horses ;  whence  the  word  restive  has  been  frequently  assumed  to  mean  exactly 
that  kind  of  rebellion  which  it  does  not  mean.  Upon  this  a  critic  of  that  book 
thus  delivers  himself: 

Very  tbw  inftanoes,  I  appr^uuid,  can  be  produced,  fh>m  our  Utermtore,  of  tliat  use  of  rMfsm 
which  Ifr.  White  tbinki  to  be  the  only  rii^ht  one;  and  moet  of  the  eztraou  which  the  dictkuiaiies 
dte  under  the  word  Ulnetrate  a  ■tgnlfloatlnn  of  rt$tuM,  the  sole  rinnHW^rton  it  has  long  bome, 
which  the  lexicographer*  do  not  distinctiy  recogniie.  BTen  the  paeeage  which  Mr.  White  takes 
ih>m  Dr.  Johnson  ii  nothing  to  his  purpose.  Among  old  meanings  of  rettivt  are  "  disposed  to 
draw  back,**  and,  much  more  rarely,  *'  quiescent,*' "  sloggish/'  Tlie  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
has  always  been  *'  nnroly,'*  "  intractable,''  '*  refractory."  Prooft  are  snbtfoined  Ihmi  Lord 
Brooke,  Dr.  Featly,  Fnller,  MUton,  Jeremy  Collier,  Samoel  Richardson.  Bnxke,  Coleridge,  Mr. 
De  Qninoey,  and  Landor. 

The  astonishing  £ict  should  first  be  mentioned  that  of  the  ten  exam- 
ples quoted  as  *'  proofii  '*  only  four  are  in  point.  All  the  oUiers  are  instances 
undeniable  of  the  use  of  reHive  in  the  sense  of  sluggish  or  stubbornly  inactive. 
But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  this  is  passed  by  at  present  without  further  notice. 
An  examination  of  the  point  such  as  was  not  professed  or  intended  to  be 
made  in  the  book  in  question,  will  show  how  teustworthy  the  assertions  of  this 
critic  are  as  to  usage,  and  also  how  entirely  those  who  use  the  word  to  mean 
violent,  fractious,  frisky,  have  perverted  it  ftx>m  its  true  sense.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  surely  gathered  ftx>m  old  dictionaries.  Turn- 
ing to  those,  we  find  that  Florioi  in  his  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  1598, 
Minsheu<  in  his  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  1699,  Cotgrave*  in  his  French 

1  JtMMo— reastie,  as  some  horses  are,  idle,  laxie,  backward,  skywe,  sing,  slack. 

S  Jlar«iM*ar— a  restle  jade.    Hartna  ktttia, 

J7arsii«ar— (obeiestictobetatfieorslothftiU.  ir«r<ms»«»t«s-arestie  Jade,  a  doll  laaie  beasts. 
ITtvon— an  idle,  lasie  Mlow. 

8  Rettif^nttie,  stnbbome,  drawfog  backward,  that  wiU  not  go  forward.    

Cki€H  re»^— a  honnd  that,  seetatg  his  game  once  started,  pnTsnes  it  no  ftirtfaer,  but  stayei 
nntil  he  be  beaten  on. 

Jtetc<n/— made  or  grown  restle— /ort/oigsrf,  protracted,  stopped,  or  drawa  beek. 

Re§tivewuni,    BestUy,  stnbbomely,  backwardly,  stothfhlly.  ^  t 
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and  English  Dictionary,  1611,  Minsbea^  again,  in  his  *'Dactor  in  lingoas,** 
1617,  and  Skinner*  in  his  "  Etjmologioon  Lingon  Anglioan»,'*  1671,  all  not  only 
give  a  disposition  to  stand  still,  to  rest,  as  the  meaning  of  restwe^  bat  give  aa^ 
the  secondary  meaning  laziness,  dullness,  sloggishness.  Cotgrave  even  shows 
that  it  was  applied  to  a  hound  that  had  to  be  beaten  on  to  the  pursuit  of  game, 
and  Skinner,  to  a  horse  that  would  not  move  his  hoofii.  BuUokar^s  '*  English 
Expositor,**  1616,  is  quoted  by  Singer  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (Vol.  ix., 
p.  87)  as  giving  a  like  definition  of  the  word.  How  indeed  oould  a  word 
coming  through  the  French  reHi/f  now  riUf^  from  the  Latin  reatare,  have  any 
other  meaning?  The  assertion  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  proper 
sense  was  certainly  ventured  upon  by  this  critic  more  from  an  over-hasty  de- 
sire to  impeach  the  credit  of  his  intended  victim  than  an  impelling  knowledge 
of  the  correct  usage  of  English  writers.  The  translator  of  Calvin,'  1561,  uses  it 
to  express  a  readiness  to  go  backward ;  Chapman,^  1598,  a  shy  refusal  to  move, 
thus  translating  dtiSarvB  fiarii6€Toy\  Shakespeare*  couples  it  with  sloth; 
Bacon*  makes  restiveness  a  synonyme  of  '*  stonds  **  that  check  the  movement 
of  the  mind,  all  possible  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  being  estopped  by  the  use  of 
impedimefUa  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  pnssage^ ;  Jonson*  always  means 
by  it  mental  or  bodily  inaction ;  Fulke  Greville*  applies  it  to  a  man  who  will 
not  move  because  he  cannot  run;  Miltonio  expresses  by  it  that  proud  dislike  of 
exertion  which  made  the  Turk  like  to  have  his  dancing  done  for  him ;  Brownei^ 
calls  the  weaker  and  inactive  side  the  restive  side ;  Etheregei*  calls  a  resty  jade 

I  JlM/<e-«8  a  hone  diAwing  back  that  will  Dot  go  ft>rwaid.    G.  Besttf,  I.  BaetiT,  a  reatando. 

5  Aetty .  Bquoft  oontamax :  boo  a  reitaiido  aea  resUtando,  adeo  ut  catoaribas  promoTere  non 
poaset. 

8  And  would  to  God  we  were  not  like  klckbig  and  rtstif  bones,  mort  ready  to  go  baehovd 
ttun  ftmranL-Colntfa,  "  fV»iir  Oodlpt  Stmwns,**  4. 

4 ^Under  wbom  tbey  will  be  mncb  more  tlqr 

And  ftaring  my  voioe,  wiabing  thine,  grow  restjf,  nor  go  on 
To  bear  os  off.  —Mai,  t.  S84. 

5  Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  tbe  flint  when  rutU  tloth 
Tlnds  the  down  pillow  hard.  —'*  CgmboOn;**  iiL,  6. 

6  Tlie  Spanish  name  dutmbotura  partly  expresseth  them,  when  there  be  not  stonds  nor 
ro9H»ono$9  In  a  man's  natore,  bat  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way,  etc—Xftay*,  "  Fortuno,** 

7  Scilicet :  com  non  InTeniantar  in  nattm  alici^as  obloes  ant  impedimenta ;  sed  rota  animi 
•d  motnm  rotaram  fortnn«  TorsatUes  sunt.— £«niio»M  Fidi/es  zxxriii..  Do  Fortuna. 

S  and  therefore  we  that  love  him  doTise  to  bring  him  in  sooh  as  we  may  now  and  tiien  to 

breathe  him.  He  would  grow  rtotg  else  in  his  ease:  ills  virtoe  would  rooi  without  action.— **  Si* 
Unt  Woman*'  ii.,  1. 

Ton  cannot  tell:  perhaps  the  physio  will  not  work  so  soon  upon  some  as  upon  others.  It 
may  be  the  rsst  an  not  so  rutg.--'*  Cgntkia^o  Rtvolo,^  v.,  & 

Because  one  of  our  greatest  poets  (I  know  not  how  good  a  one)  went  to  Edinburgh  on  Ibot, 
and  came  back:  many,  he  has  been  reotim,  they  say,  ever  since,  for  we  haTe  had  nothing  fkom 
him;  he  has  set  out  nothing.  I  am  sura— Jbtuon,  **  Tho  World  in  tko  Moon." 

9  be  not  rtoHoo  in  their  weak  stubbnmnesse  that  will  either  keepe  or  lose  all ;  but  think 
wiiatfollyitwereforamaninthenaturaldecaiesof  age  not  togoe  because  he  cannot  runne.— 
*<  Lottor  to  a  NobU  Ladg,**  Worko,  1681  p.  886. 

10  In  state  perhaps  they  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  serrlng  men  of  som  great  houaeiiold, 
and  be  admitted  to  som  such  flaoe  as  may  stne  them  the  serren  or  the  yeomen  ushen  of  dero- 
lioB,  when  the  maister  is  too  roitu  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own  prayen  or  to  bless  his  own  table.— 
"  Eikanaklattu,**  5m.  94. 

II  Palsies  oftenest  hiqipen  upon  the  left  side:  the  most  yigorons  part  proteottaig  itself  and 
pcolmdhig  the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  rt$tiv«  side — Browno  (tipud  Jonton). 

IS  Count.   I  should  have  nerer  consented  to  that,  Frank: 
Tbough  I  am  a  little  rettg  at  present,  I  am  not  such  a 
Jade  but  I  should  strafai  if  another  rid  against  me.   I 
Have  e*er  now  lik'd  nothing  in  a  woman  that  I  have 
leered  at  last  in  ipight  only,  because  another  had  a  mind   ,     ^^  C^  r\r\n]f> 
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oDe  that  cannot  be  di'iyen  to  exertion  even  by  rivalry;  Dryden>  connects  it 
¥dth  slumber  and  obstinacy;  Palmer*  coaples  reHy  H,nd  stubborn;  Rosoom- 
mons  uses  it  to  express  national  immobility ;  Scott*  couples  restiveness  with 
idleness  and  opposes  it  to  action;  the  editor  of  the  «* Manual  of  Essays,^ 
1809,*  uses  '*  unready  "  as  a  synonyme  of  **  restive,"  for  which  he  substitutes 
the  former  in  one  of  Bacon^s  essays;  and  Boswell*  the  younger,  in  1821.  is 
very  specific  upon  this  word,  saying,  **  Restive  or  restif^  when  spoken  of  a 
horse,  does  not  mean  shifting  its  posture,  but  refusing  to  go  on.*'  The  asser- 
tion as  to  the  rarity  of  instances  in  which  restive  is  used  to  express  stubborn- 
ness of  inaction,  and  also  the  other,  that  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  has  al- 
ways been  unruly,  intractable,  refractory,  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
notice.  They  are  merely  additional  evidence  that  a  man  may  read  a  great 
deal,  and  read  in  vain,  because  he  does  not  read  in  the  right  places  and  in  the 
right  way ;  and  that  a  presuming  and  an  insolent  man  often  ftimishes  the  oc- 
casion of  his  own  discomfiture.    And  this  he  does  yet  again  by  his  remark : 

Jterty  Is  marked,  by  Dr.  Webster's  Miters,  as  '*  obsolete.**  I  hsTe  often  heard  It  fhnii  Bnf- 
lUhmen  and  BngUshwomen,  In  oonversatlon,  espeolally  In  tbe  form  ruttg.  '*  But  they  paraded 
the  street,  and  watched  the  yard  till  dusk,  when  Ite  proprietor  ran  rtuly,  and  tamed  them  ovt** 
(Mi,  Charles  Ueade,  *' Hard  Cash,'*  ed.  1888,  vol.  IIL,  p.  198.)  This  oorraption,  as  ]>r.  Johnsoa 
shows.  Is  not  modem. 

Who  has  not  heard  rusty,  particularly  from  "  ye  British  swell "  when  he  is 
somewhat  fiist!  But  this  is  slang,  vulgar  slang,  as  the  critic  should  have 
known,  without  learning  it  ftom  Grose^.  To  "ride  rusty,'*  however,  has  now 
yielded  to  another  plirase,  equally  elegant  and  significant,  **  to  cut  up  rough.^ 
Bestive  has,  however,  been  used,  and  by  writers  of  distinction,  to  mean  refrac- 
tory or  actively  rebellious ;  that  very  misuse  of  the  word  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  my  criticism.  It  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  perversion  of  a 
word  to  a  usage  quite  at  variance  with  etymology  and  common  sense.  It 
crept  in  Uirough  a  careless  use  of  revive  to  mean  merely  rebellious  and  ungov- 
ernable, which  we  find  even  in  Locke,*  and  Dryden,!*  and  Swift" ;  and  then 

1  R€$tiff'Bnd  9hmktrimg  on  Ito  arms.  .^^Orytfea  {/apuA  JlMtMa). 

The  archangel  whendlsoord  was  tmIAw  and  issitltf  iiolH  irmmm  ftom  her  beloTed  monastery^ 

%  At  what  age  te  begin  [te  bend  a  ehUd's  will]  depends  upon  a  wise  obserratkm;  for  some 
children  are  natoraUy  r—tif  and  stubborn,  eren  at  three  or  four.—'*  Morol  JBsMy*  on  PrmMrbt," 
1710,  p.  18.       8  Laboured  to  irmo  three  reotioo  nations  on,—Rooeommon,  Ckaimor$*$  Potto,  1717. 

4  Such  an  idu,  rottoo  presenoe  as  this  Is  utterly  Inoonslstent  with  sneh  active  perfoetlons<* 
"  CAritliaa  W*^  P^^  IL>  «MP-  ^ 

6  Toung  men  .  .  .  and  that  which  doubles  all  errors  will  not  acknowledge  or  retnct 
them;  like  a  reoHoo  horse,  that  win  neltber  stop  nor  turn— Boom,  "  OfTouik  mod  Ago;*  *'  Mamuol  of 
Mooaifo;*  London,  1808 

And,  that  which  doubleth  aU  errours  win  no^  acknowledge  or  retract  thsm;  like  an  imrse^ 
horse,  that  wiU  neither  stop  nor  tnme.^"  E000900**  18Ki,  Ed.  AUU  Wriffht. 
8  Varioram  Shakespeare,  rol.  zllL,  p  18& 

7  Ruotp  (out  of  use)— to  nab  therust»  to  be  reflraotory,  properly  apptted  to  a  rooHm  horse  and 
flguratlTely  to  the  human  spedes;  to  rido  mtly,  to  be  sullen;  called  also^  to  ride  grab.—'*  Die  of 
Fuiffor  Tonguo,**  1788. 

8  "  Now,  Ingram,**  said  the  young  man  bi  penitential  tones,  "dont  cut  up  rough  abou:  It**— 
**APrinoeoonfTkMU,^olUip,wil 

9  Try  U  hi  a  dog,  or  an  heIS^or  any  other  creature,  and  see  whether  the  111  and  rt«f)r  tricks 
they  haTC  learned  when  young  are  easUy  to  be  mended  when  they  are  kind :  and  yet  none  of 
these  creatures  are  half  so  wUfhl  and  proud  or  half  so  desirous  to  be  masters  of  themselTes  and 
others,  as  man.—"  On  Eduoaiion,'^  p,  888. 

10  '^^but  dismounted  ftom  the  saddle  when  he  fomid  the  beast  which  bore  Urn  began  to  grow 
rsft^and  ungoTemable  ^Dodtooihon  to  Ooorgieo. 

11  "  Yet  I  am  of  opinkm  this  defoct  arlseth  chMly  ftom  a  perrerse^  reotim  dlsporitHm.**- 
"  Houfknknmo,'*  okt^.  Till. 

•*  That  as  the  Taboos  were  the  most  filthy,  noisome,  and  deformed  anhnal  which  nature  erw 
produced,  so  were  they  the  most  tmUm  and  tododble,  mlschieTous,and  ihaUcions.**— l».,«Mp  is. 
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the  wordt  of  which  the  radioal  hiherent  sense  is  that  of  rest,  of  immobOity,  was 
perverted,  thoughtlessly  by  some  persons,  ignorantly  by  others,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  an  active  resistance  to  command.  This  is  a  kind  of  secondary  and  in« 
fleeted  meaning,  which  being  the  result  of  no  analogy,  but  being  on  the 
contrary  abnormal,  vague,  and  oonfhsing,  should  be  resisted  as  tending  to  en« 
feeble  and  obscure  language. 

JEWSLBT  NOT  «*  JEWEL-UfiR-T." 

No  paragraph  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  was  subjected  to  more  scomfhl 
treatment  than  that  in  which  the  proper  meaning  of  jewelry  was  set  forth  as 
being,  first,  the  place  where  jewels  are  kept,  and  thence  jewels  in  generaL 
This  assertion,  and  the  censure  of  the  use  of  jewelry  to.  mean  the  particular 
jewels  worn  by  a  lady,  was  scoffed  at  with  great  elaboration  of  contempt  both 
by  the  Yankee  in  New  England  and  the  Yankee  in  Old  England  who  so 
kindly  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  my  destruction.'  '*  Superficial  philology  ** 
and  '*  ignorant  pretension ''  were  the  mildest  judgments  passed  upon  it  and 
its  author.  But  the  distinction  that  I  drew  and  advocated  in  usage  is,  I  find 
now  (for  previously  I  had  not  examined  any  dictionaries  but  Johnson^s,  in  which 
the  word  is  not,  and  Richardson^  in  which  it  is  not  defined),  merely  that  which 
ii  drawn  by  all  lexicographers,  from  the  first  appearance  of  tbe  word  in  an 
English  dictionary,  which  was  witliin  less  than  twenty  years  of  the  earliest 
instance  of  its  use  hitherto  brought  to  lig^t;*  even  firom  Webster  in  his  first 
small  dictionary,  published  in  1807,  where  jewelry  is  «*  jewels  and  trinkets  in 
general,'*  and  his  own  great  edition  in  1828,  where  jewel  is  "  an  ornament  worn 
by  ladies,*'  wciA  jewelry  '*  Jewels  and  ladies*  trinkets  in  general,*'  down  to  Stor- 
month,  1871,  where  jewel  is  **  an  ornament,  a  gem,**  trnd  jewelry  ''jewels  and 
ladies*  trinkets  in  general.**  This  is  exaotiy,  and  only,  the  distinction  that 
I  insisted  upon ;  no  other.'  Of  my  historical  position  as  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  course  and  causes  of  its  defiected  meaning*,  I  felt  quite 
sore.  This  was,  thatjeufelry  was  a  noun  of  place,  being  a  place  where  jewels 
were  kept,  as  treasury  was,  and  is,  a  place  for  keeping  treasure;  and  that  the 
former  word  is  not  formed  upon  jeweller,  as  some  other  words  in  ry  lo^  formed* 
'*by  adding  y,  a  euphonic  shortening  of  ry,  to  the  appellative  of  their  appro- 

1  He  in  New  Englancl  readers  hit  oriticitm  naught  hj  thli  radical  misapprehenalon  or  perver- 
sion :  "  As  It  la  a  mark  of  low  caste  to  use  jtwlry  as  meaning  a  collection  of  jewels,  it  follows  lo- 
gically that  be  must  be  a  literarj  pailab  who  speaks  of  Mwslrjf ,  for  that  means  a  collection  of 
tKHTsemen,"  and  so  forth  and  so  ibrth  throughout  the  dictionary.    This  was  aotuaUy  written  by  a 

I  man,  although  what  I  had  said  was  that  a  collection  of  Jewels  is  exactly  what  Jtwtlrp  does 
See  '*  Words  and  their  Uses,*'  1st  edition,  p.  181.    He  In  Old  England  entirely  misrepre- 

I  the  use  made  of  the  word  by  Burke,  Kaoaulay,  and  BnskIa,  whom  he  dtes  against  a  dlstlne- 
tlon  whtoh  they  support. 

S  By  Burke,  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  bi  178S* 

S  The  IbUowIng  are  characteristic  examples  of  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  and  Tolgar  use 
of  i«iMAY  i  the  first  ftom  one  of  WlUlam  BUwk's  charmhig  novels,  tho  hMt  we-owe  hbn ;  the  sec- 
ond from  Mr.  WUUe  CoUins's  h^t  novel : 

"  Passhig  through  the  clean  and  bright  little  lown,  Mackenale  suddenly  pulled  up  his  horses 
In  front  of  a  small  shop.  In  the  window  of  which  some  cheap  bits  of  jewelry  were  visible.''—"  A 
Frimeef  of  TAii/«.'*  olU^.  H 

"  Always  remarkable  Ibr  the  taste  and  splendor  of  her  dress.  Lady  Janet  had  on  this  occa- 
sion surpassed  herself.  There  she  stood  revealed  in  her  grandest  velvet,  her  richest  jewelry,  hm 
finest  lace.  **— "  The  New  Mmgialtti.'^  okup.  xzix. 

In  the  last— I  say  it  with  reluctance— the  use  of  the  word  weD  sulti  the  Ume  of  the  passage^ 
•ad  of  the  book  in  which  It  appears. 

4  See  '*  Words  and  their  Uses,"  p.  US. 
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priate  tradesmen/*  as  one  of  these  critics  ignorantly  assumes,  and  so  is  not 
jewellery^  bwt  jewelry.  Bat  as  I  was  unable  at  the  moment  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  the  evidence  (wliioh,  indeed,  I  had  partly  forgotten),  I  said  nothing 
about  it,  ez^pt  to  point  out  the  word  JoyatUrie  in  Cotgrave,  1611,  where  it  is 
defined  as  '*  the  trade  and  mystery  of  jewellin^.^*  Tliis  was  met  only  by  the 
sneering  remark:  '*It  is  a  beautiful  word;  it  is  an  imposing  word;  it  im« 
presses  us  with  an  indefinable  awe.  Mr.  White  assures  us  that  it  meant '  the 
trade  and  mystery  of  jewelling ' ;  but  the  delicate  processes  of  logic  by  which 
it  is  made  to  explain  tiie  perversion  of  the  name  of  a  place  to  the  name  of  the 
article  for  sale  in  that  place,  are  kept  from  our  view."  Now  that  I  have  at 
hand  books  and  memorandums  then  inaccessible  to  me,  I  can  be  more  spe- 
cific.  Looking  somewhat  further  back,  we  find  that  jewelry  comes  fr6m,  or 
at  least  is  an  analogous  formation  to,  the  Italian  gioeUeria.  llius  Florio,  1698 : 
OUfUtria,  the  arte  of  Jewellers  or  lapidAriee;  alao  a  jewtl-lumf. 
In  the  edition  of  1690,  edited  bV  Torriani,  we  have  **  a  jewel-house  ^  given 
as  its  first  definition,  '*  the  arte  of  jewellers,''  etc.,  being  secondary.  Minsheu 
in  his  Spanish  dictionary,  1599,  gives  no  corresponding  word  in  his  vocabu- 
lary ;  but  in  his  "  Dialogues  in  Spanish  and  English,'^  of  the  same  date,  we  find 
the^^rase  *'  Aora  vamos  &  la,  joy erid—^ow  let  us  go  to  the  place  where  they  eeU 
jewele,^^  Finally— to '  produce  an  absolutely  English  auUiority  of  the  first  im* 
portance~as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  English  vrordf  jewelry  (not  jewellery)^ 
and  as  to  its  meaning,  a  place  where  Jewels  are  kept.  Chapman  in  hif 
*'Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  pobHshed  in  1598,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  the  date  of  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  known  to  the 
compilers  of  dictionaries,  or  to  the  author  of  *'  Recent  Exemplifications  of 
False  Philology,'*  has  the  following  passage : 

Out  ttfmp  T*r99urie  chwte  tfae  [thy]  ehc^jse  of  gold 

Tni  tboa  ilnde  some  matching  thy  hayre  In  InrightneM ; 

But  fhBlk  will  never  he,  ao  cbnae  thou  ever. 

Out  ttf  mp  Uw9lrjf§  ohnse  thy  choyae  of  Diainoiides, 

TiU  thoa  Ilnde  some  m  hrtgfateome  m  tiiyneeyee ; 

Bat  that  win  neTer  he,  eo  chuse  ttioa  ever. 
The  delicate  process  of  logic  by  which  the  word  meaning  a  jewel-hoose,  or 
a  place  where  they  sell  jewels,  came  to  mean  that  which  was  kept  in  those 
places,  is  the  process,  known  to  all  students  of  language,  by  which  the  con- 
taining is  put  for  the  contained^  as,  for  example,  poultry,  first  a  place  where 
fowls  were  kept  for  sale,  and  pastry,  first  a  place  where  pies  were  stored. 
Yet  at  dinner  we  do  not  ask  a  lady  if  she  will  have  a  wing  of  the  poultry,  nor 
does  a  boy  beg  for  a  second  piece  of  pastry. 

Sneering  is  not  a  good  way  in  which  to  meet  facts  or  arguments,  or  even 
the  mere  opinions  of  a  fairly  reasonable  man.  It  does  not  require  the  hi^^iest 
ability,  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  the  most  thorou(^  knowledge.  Most 
often  it  waits  on  blind  presumption  ditchward,  as  pride  goes  before  destruc- 
tion and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fidl.  _, 

RiOEASD  GBAMT  WhIXS. 
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A  BREAKFAST  WITH  VICTOBIEN  SARDOU. 


THE  playwright  is  of  sliglit  frame,  and  a  trifle  under  the  medinm  height. 
His  hair,  black  and  abundant,  is  thrown  back  without  any  attempt  at 
parting.  The  eyes  are  dark  blue,  the  mouth  is  rather  large,  and  the  com- 
plexion has  that  paleness  which  comes  from  sedentary  occupation.  In  repose 
the  face  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  in  conversation  it  undergoes  such  a  change 
that  one  wonders  that  the  first  and  second  face  should  belong  to  the  same  per- 
son. In  one  position  it  resembles  that  of  a  fkun.  The  voice  is  agreeable,  and 
Grallic  gesture  is  its  natural  accompaniment.  There  is  wit  in  the  smile,  and 
a  touch  of  malice.  He  has  the  gift  of  speech,  and  his  volubility  and  cleverness 
usually  turn  others  into  listeners,  who  in  this  instance  were  the  Count  de 
K%jao— a  playwright  of  some  note— and  myself,  the  repast  being  triangular. 

His  mots  are  occasionally  heard  about  Paris,  and  ^e  following  is  a  speci- 
men :  A  well-known  journalist  asked  him  one  evening  in  a  tone  of  raillery, 
between  the  pear  and  the  cheese,  why  the  government  had  made  him  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  he  replied  imperturbably,  **  Hie  fallait.^^ 

The  manner  of  working  coming  under  discussion  during  breakfast,  M. 
Sardou  gave  the  routine  of  one  of  his  days.  All  his  labor  was  done  at  Marly, 
his  place  in  the  country.  After  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
be  worked  in  a  light  general  way,  like  a  painter  who  carries  out  details,  until 
ten,  and  during  these  two  hours  did  not  feel  in  the  best  disposition  for  work 
and  seldom  aooomplished  anything  of  importance.  At  ten  he  opened  his  let- 
ters and  wrote  the  answers  which  were  absolutely  necessary ;  for  letter-writ- 
ing was  one  of  his  aversions.  He  received  many  foolish  letters,  which  were 
consigned  without  further  thought  to  the  waste  basket.  After  this  he  glanced 
at  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  at  eleven  descended  to  his  garden  to  see  how 
his  flowers  and  plants  came  on,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  gardener.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  he  ate  a  substantial  breakfast,  with  wine,  and  finished  with 
black  coflfee.  This  repast  had  a  stimulating  effect,  and  as  soon  as  disposed  of, 
he  felt  in  excellent  condition  for  work,  and  often  began  to  write  before  he 
finislied  his  coffee.  Whatever  merit  was  to  be  found  in  his  plays,  said  he, 
oame  firom  work  done  between  breakfiut  and  about  half  past  two  in  the  after- 
noon. In  these  two  hours  he  thought  most  of  his  best  plots  and  situations 
had  originated,  and  it  was  certainly  during  this  time  that  he  had  done  his 
hard  work.  When  two  or  half  past  two  arrived,  he  was  fatigued,  tired  of  the 
sight  of  ink  and  paper,  and  resigned  the  pen  for  the  day,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  resume  it  to  write  a  simple  note.  Then  he  became  Mayor  of 
Marly,  husband,  and  father,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  enjoyed  himself  in 
rural  pastimes. 

According  to  the  other  convive^  when  seen  at  Paris,  he  was  always  hurry- 
ing to  get  away  to  his  place *in  the  country;  and  M.  Sardou  himself  said  that 
if  it  were  not  that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  the  rehearsals — a  more  seri- 
ous proceeding  than  in  America  or  any  otiier  country — he  would  come  to 
Paris  very  seldom.  He  usually  went  by  private  conveyance  to  his  home, 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — a  delightfhl  drive  of  two  hours.  He  liad  been 
residing  at  Marly  ten  years,  and  thought  he  would  die  there.  The  country 
I  attractive  to  him»  and  one  of  his  &vorite  suljects  of  conversation.    When 
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he  got  away  firom  friends  of  tbe  city  he  spoke  of  his  duties  as  an  agricnltorist^ 
and  occasionally*  with  a  Voltairian  smile,  referred  also  to  those  of  the  Mayor 
of  Marly. 

In  response  to  my  suggestion  that  he  should  make  a  tour  in  America,  or 
at  least  visit  a  few  of  the  towns  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  gave  several  reasons 
not  valid.  He  did  not  like  to  leave  his  wife  and  child.  He  coold  lake  them 
with  him.  His  wife  dai*ed  not  encounter  the  sea.  He  might  absent  himself 
for  a  visit  of  six  weeks;  and  I  referred  to  the  Count  de  Najac,  who  had  trav- 
elled with  Edmond  About  in  Egypt  up  to  the  second  cataract,  and  had  also 
been  to  America,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  again.  Whereupon  he  said 
that  M.  de  Najac  had  departed  from  the  habito  of  his  people,  and  was  no 
longer  a  Frenchman.  What  struck  him  in  Americans  was  thehr  way  of  tolk- 
ing  about  a  run  across  the  Atlantic  of  five  or  six  weeks;  in  France  such  a 
thing  was  an  episode.  I  was  constrained  to  add  confirmatory  testimony  to  this 
in  a  scene  which  had  come  under  my  observation  the  previous  day  at  the  rail- 
way station:  a  family  in  tears  hung  around  a  youth  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
place  in  the  train — an  emotional  group  which  suggested  a  departure  for  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  young  man*s  destination  was 
Havre. 

The  playwright,  in  his  character  of  host,  expressed  solicitude  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  interior  welfiure  of  his  guests,  and  thought  their  food  was  not 
sufficiently  moistened  with  the  Juice  of  the  ^rape.  This  must  be  attributed 
to  M.  Sardou^s  politeness,  for  the  convives  exercised  due  diligence  in  this 
respect,  and  required  no  urging.  Toward  the  end  of  the  repast  versatility  of 
talent  was  exhibited  by  my  companions  in  a  disquisition  on  cheese  in  its  re- 
lations to  wine— tiiat  is,  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  cheese  in  bringing 
out  the  l)est  qualities  of  wine.  The  theory  having  been  thus  exposed,  a  prac- 
tical application  was  made,  satis&ctory  to  all. 

M.  Sardou  dislikes  to  let  the  public  into  the  secrets  of  his  work  before  the 
public  representation.  On  one  occasion — the  rehearsal  of  the  "Maison 
Nenve  ^*  at  Uie  Vaudeville — an  indiscreet  Journalist  fhrnislied  an  account  of  it 
before  it  was  given  to  the  public,  and  the  author^s  susceptibilities  were  so 
touched  that  he  withdrew  the  piece,  avowing  his  determination  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  theatre  altogether.  As  the  play  was  made  under  contract,  Uie  manager 
of  the  theatre  entered  suit  in  the  courts  in  defence  of  his  rights,  and  M.  Sar- 
dou was  obliged  to  yield.  This  was  one  of  the  topics  of  Paris  at  the  time,  and 
had  the  effect  of  a  great  advertisement  for  the  play,  although  the  author  was 
doubtiess  guiltiess  of  such  intention. 

As  he  is  more  sensitive  on  this  point  perhaps  than  any  other,  his  rehearsals 
are  conducted  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  The  first  night  of  a  public  re- 
presentation the  critics  appear  in  full  force,  and  their  Judgment,  published  the 
following  day  or  two,  forms  to  some  extent  that  of  the  public ;  hence  tlie  desire 
of  the  author  to  enjoy  all  the  advantage  of  his  effects,  in  light,  costume,  and 
good  acting,  on  the  minds  of  these  professional  observers.  These  JirH  nighti 
are  held  to  be  important  hy  the  Parisians,  and  tickets  of  admission  are  much 
sought,  but  few  or  none  are  sold,  being  usually  given  to  critics,  friends,  and 
official  people.  Like  most  successful  playwrights,  M.  Sardou  is  exacting  as  to 
the  way  his  plays  are  put  on  the  stage,  and  exercises  personal  supervision 
over  every  department  For  the  time  he  takes  possession  of  the  tiieatre  as  a 
pilot  takes  command  of  a  ship.  He  is  a  good  reader,  and  always  reads  his 
pUy  to  the  actors  himself.    When  he  read  the  '« MerveiMeuseg.**  w^ich  has 
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recently  been  represented,  he  played  it  from  beginnin^i^  to  end,  laughing  and 
weeping  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  part;  then  gave  Hamlet^s 
ftdyioe  to  Uie  players,  with  nnmeroos  amendments  and  reiterations.  Daring 
the  rehearsals  he  directed  everything,  placed  the  farnitnre  and  decorations, 
instmcted  each  one  in  movement  and  speech — in  short,  was  a  professor  of 
comedy  whom  all  obeyed,  even  the  manager.  More  time  was  occupied  by 
the  author  in  hunting  up  costumes  and  bric^Mrao  of  the  Directory  epoch  for 
the  '*  Merveilleuses  '*  than  in  writing  the  play,  which  has  little  merit  of  inven- 
tion«  being  mostly  a  compilation.  He  himself  painted  one  or  two  of  the  signs 
used  in  the  piece,  not  being  satisfied  Mrith  the  work  of  Uie  scene-painter. 

The  usual  place  of  this  professor  of  theatrical  art  during  the  rehearsals  is 
Alongside  the  prompter's  box,  on  tlie  front  of  the  stage,  where  he  sits  and  notes 
every  detail,  jumping  up  at  intervals  and  running  from  one  side  to  the  other 
to  give  instruction,  sometimes  compelling  a  player  to  repeat  a  simple  sentence 
a  dozen  times.  In  the  gavoUe — a  dance  under  the  Directory  in  the  **Mer- 
Teilleuses'* — an  experienced  ballet-master  was  employed  to  lead  it.  After 
going  through  it  twenty  times,  M.  Sardou  still  expressed  dissatisfaction; 
-when  the  irate  master  of  the  ballet  put  on  his  hot  and  told  him  he  might  lead 
his  ballets  himself^  since  he  pretended  to  know  everything.  Amid  general 
surprise,  the  author  left  his  chair,  placed  himself  at  the  liead  of  the  dancing 
ttroop,  and  executed  the  gavoUe,  (PeH  le  tiU6trt  incarrU  !  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  manager. 

M.  de  Najao  once  coUaborated  with  M.  Sardou  in  the  production  of  a 
play,  during  which  he  passed  eight  days  with  liim  at  Marly.  As  is  generally 
the  case  in  dual  play-writing,  the  better  portion  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
stimulating  and  suggestive  discussion.  The  play  was  mostly  constructed  as 
they  sat  upon  fences  and  walked  through  the  woods,  the  proprietor  of  Marly 
emphasizing  the  situations  with  a  great  stick  which  he  usually  carried,  and 
assuming  tlie  roles  himself— the  naive  maiden,  the  sighing  lover,  or  the  irate 
parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

A  critical  night  for  the  author  is  naturally  that  on  which  his  play  is  first 
given  to  the  public.  The  elder  Dumas  placed  himself  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous box  of  the  tlieatre,  smiled  benignly  down  on  tlie  spectators  and  the  stage, 
and  as  the  play  progressed  naively  manifested  admiration  of  his  own  work. 
"When  it  proved  to  be  a  success,  his  face  grew  radiant,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
expected  an  ovation.  The  son  is  tlie  reverse  of  his  father,  disliking  public 
situations  and  manifestations.  M.  Sardou  does  not  remain  in  tlie  theatre— 
not  even  behind  the  scenes — ^but  goes  to  a  neighboring  cafl^,  where  people 
brin;;  him  tidings  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  the  play. 

Moli^re  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  profession  of  dramatic  author,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  closed  it  to  those  who  came  after  him,  in  leaving  a 
standard  so  higli  as  to  be  unattainable— doing  for  comedy  what  L<aFontaine  did 
for  the  fable.  Brilliant  as  some  of  those  were  who  came  after  Moli^re,  they 
oannot  be  compared  to  him  in  any  one  quality  of  the  dmmado  author.  The 
French  have  always  occupied  themselves  more  with  the  theatre  than  any 
other  people,  and  in  their  literary  history  it  usually  has  the  first  place.  It  is 
the  most  attractive  field  to  those  ambitious  of  literary  honors,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  thorough  schools  of  training  for  those  who  adopt  writing  as  a  profession, 
whether  in  journalism  or  book-making.  Requiring  as  it  does  the  exercise  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  writer,  the  path  to  triumph  b  proportionately  difficult, 
which  renders  it  all  tlie  more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  art.    It  is  con^ara*      t 
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tirely  Mwy  to  iodaoe  &  pablitber  in  Puis  to  print  an  ooIato  yolame,  uitoIt^ 
SQ  oatlAj  of  aboQt  $200,  bot  it  is  a  diflbreDt  matter  to  penaade  the  i 
of  a  theatre  to  bring  oat  a  play  which  requires  the  spending  of 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  greater  obstacles  which  exist  in  the  way  of  the  • 
atist  On  an  average,  there  are  alx>at  twelve  thousand  pablicati<His  Bwmrj 
year  in  Paris,  while  at  the  most  not  more  than  two  hundred  new  plays  are 
introduced  at  the  theatres;  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  atteodin^^  th^ 
pursuit  of  this  profession.  HaXf  the  young  men  who  pass  through  the  colleges 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  try  their  hand  at  play-writing— especially  of  tragedy  ia 
imitation  of  the  classic  Greeks— and  fidl.  In  a  word,  the  typical  Fteiuihinaa, 
at  least  while  young,  entertains  the  conviction  that  he  can  write  a  play. 

Although  M.  Sardou  writes  plays  which  make  the  most  money,  he  is  not 
the  best  playwright  Emile  Augier,  Jules  Sandeau,  and  Alexandre  Domas  tfas 
younger,  for  instance,  judged  by  the  rules  of  art,  are  superior  to  liim.  Augier, 
especially,  possesses  depth,  philosophy,  and  style,  in  none  of  which  is  Sardou 
distinguished.  But  the  movement  and  life  in  the  latter  invest  him  with  an  at- 
traction not  often  found  in  his  contemporaries.  His  faults  are  hidden  under  the 
abtion,  hurried  on  to  the  tUnouemerUt  with  hardly  a  breathing  spell.  There 
is  an  audacity  in  the  scene  which  scarcely  any  one  else  could  maintain ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  is  irresistible,  and  the  types — ^when  Freiudi — are 
usually  well  defined  and  richly  colored.  Reason  may  object  to  numy  of  his 
situations  as  untrue,  but  it  gives  way  before  the  action. 

One  of  the  principal  fiMilts  of  M.  Sardou  is  a  disposition  to  emjdoy  small 
means  to  produce  his  effects.  He  resorts  to  the  old  and  worn  tricks,  such  as 
the  «'  dropped  handkerchief  with  the  initials,''  the  «Mo8t  letter,*"  the  ^  thrust- 
ing of  people  under  sofifts,''  and  others  of  the  same  character,  known  in  the 
language  of  the  theatre  asJIoeUei  and  truoi.  His  fondness  for  these  little  twists 
and  turns  to  create  surprises  lessens  his  force  in  the  estimation  of  the  train- 
ed critic  however  much  they  may  please  the  people.  These  iruc$,  taking 
them  for  what  they  are  worUi,  are  prepared  by  him  with  great  care;  yet  pre- 
pare them  as  he  will,  he  cannot  always  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  toick  be* 
fore  it  is  played.  If  a  handkerchief  is  dropped,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  as 
to  what  hand  it  will  fall  into.  If  the  lover  is  thrust  into  the  wardrobe,  we 
know  in  advance  that  he  will  nearly  be  discovered  by  the  legitimate  party  in 
order  that  our  suspense  may  be  played  upon.  The  talent  which  he  employs 
in  very  small  things — these  little  snares  to  catch  our  surprise — ^is  remarkable, 
and  suggests  a  prestidigitator,  with  all  his  paraphernalia  of  wands,  cards,  and 
mirrors.  It  is  evident  that  he  attaches  too  much  importance  to  this  Inrandi 
of  his  art,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  features.  Although  Ingres  painted 
the  best  pictures  of  his  time,  nothing  interested  him  like  the  violin.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  M.  Sardou's  ficelUi  may  be  his  violin.  Sardou's  strength  lies,  in 
addition  to  his  dramalurgitj  in  his  studies  of  character,  and  in  the  invention 
of  new  French  types.  And  yet  this  invention  does  not  extend  to  plots,  for  in 
seeing  his  plays  they  recall  others  to  the  memory,  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Another  objection  to  Sardou  is 
his  abuse  of  what  the  French  call  the  iariine — a  short,  spicy  harangue  on 
some  subject  supposed  to  be  occupying  public  attention.  He  does  this  lightly, 
brilliantly,  but  often  vrith  lack  of  judgment.  This  seems  like  an  ostentations 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  however  well  these  **  hits  ^*  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  their  indulgence  constitutes  a  departure  from  the  rules 
of  art    There  is  an  illustration  of  his  harangues  in  the  '*  Ganaohsi,"  in  his 
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usual  style  of  the  attack  and  the  reply ;  for  iDStanoe,  the  attadk  and'defenoe  of 
the  old  and  the  present  sooiety,  the  happiness  of  the  past  and  of  to-day»  the 
aimpliolty  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  centary.  £ach  of  these  harangnet 
lias  special  reference  to  an  existing  state  of  things,  on  which  it  depends  for  ap» 
planse,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  danger  that  the  pieces  wliioh  treat  of  sooh 
sabjeotB  will  go  oat  of  fashion  in  coarse  of  time. 

In  scenic  invention  and  details,  as  well  as  that  wonderM  moTementand 
life  which  have  been  referred  to,  M.  Sardoa  is  nnequalled.  The  sparkle  and 
fittraction  almost  induce  one  to  believe  for  the  time  that  he  is  the  dramatic 
aathor  of  the  age;  but  reflection  shows,  after  the  lights  are  out,  that  he  is  defi- 
cient in  tliat  profundity  of  analysis  and  largeness  of  idea  which  belong  to  a 
great  author.  If  I  may  be  pai-doned  an  illustration  from  the  race-course,  I 
should  say  that  M.  Sardou  has  brilliant  action  without  much  bottom ;  that  he 
is  good  for  a  short  and  showy  race,  but  not  equal  to  a  long  one.  In  other 
-words,  he  is  not  up  to  a  sustained,  strong  effort,  although  he  gaye  promise  of 
it  in  one  or  two  instances — especially  in  the  *'  Patrie.^* 

It  may  be  encoaraging  to  young  dramatists  to  know  that  the  first  pieoe 
which  M.  Sardou  persuaded  the  director  of  the  Odton  to  undertake  was  a 
failure  of  the  gloomiest  description,  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  pov- 
erty, and  he  was  thirty  thousand  francs  in  debt  He  says  now,  in  his  prosper- 
ous days,  that  what  surprises  him  most  is,  that  he  should  at  that  time  have 
found  people  willing  to  trust  him  to  such  an  amount.  The  failure  of  his  first 
play  at  the  Od6on— *'  La  Taveme  *'— was  such  as  to  shut  the  doors  of  all  the 
theatres  against  him.  His  future  was  as  dark  as  the  little  back  shop  in  which 
he  toiled,  in  one  of  the  cheap  quarters  of  Paris ;  but  elasticity  and  hopefulness 
were  his  aids,  and  they  lifted  him  over  the  obstacles  which  stood  between  him 
and  success.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  he  succeeded  in  persuading  an- 
other manager  to  run  the  risk  of  representing  one  of  his  pieces,  and  this  in  a 
small  theatre  in  one  of  the  out-of-the-way  quarters  of  Paris.  Mme.  D^ai^ 
was  the  name  of  the  manager  who  at  length  consented  to  a  second  trial,  in  the 
theatre  named  after  herself.  Here  M.  Sardou  tried  the  public  again  in  'HLes 
premieres  Armes  de  ilgaro,^^  in  three  acts;  and  had  this  also  failcNl,  the  proba- 
bQity  is  that  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him  again.  The  play  met  with  a 
fikvorable  reception.  This  was  the  entering  wedge  to  an  opening  career,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterward  he  obtained  footing  on  a  more  conspicuous  scene^ 
that  of  the  Gymnase  theatre,  where  his  '*  Pattes  de  Mouche,''  a  comedy  of  three 
acts,  was  his  first  really  brilliant  triumph. 

As  in  the  case  of  Scribe,  his  disastrous  beginning  did  not  indicate  anything 
meritorious  behind  it— nothing,  in  short,  which  showed  that  its  author  would 
afterward  make  such  plays  as  "  Patrie  *'  and  **  Nos  bons  Bourgeois.*'  In  this 
respect  he  was  also  like  Balsac,  whose  first  books  furnished  no  light  to  the 
** Peau  de  Ohagrin  *'  and  P^re  Gk>riot ''  of  subsequent  years;  but  here  the  re- 
semblance begins  and  ends  between  M«  Sardou  and  that  remarkable  man. 

After  his  first  victory,  the  way  became  comparatively  smooth ;  and  of  the 
thirty  battles  he  has  since  fought  behind  the  footlights,  two  only  have  been  de- 
feats, and  one  or  two  what  may  be  called  drawn  battles  or  iuoo^  d^eHime, 
The  names  of  the  defeats  were  "  Les  Diables  Kohrs ''  and  '*  La  PapiUone." 
The  first  was  the  worse  of  the  two;  the  public  fiatly  rejected  the  **  Diables 
Kohrs,**  and  they  took  possession  of  their  author  in  consequence  for  a  time* 
This  play  was  a  new  departure— an  oUa  podrida  of  passion,  violence,  melo- 
drama, and  broad  comedy— screams,  tears,  and  laughter;  an  infiated  thing 
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which  the  pen  of  the  criUc  panotared  at  Bight,  and  it  at  once  coUapted.  The 
other  piece,  the  "  Papillone,**  was  given  at  the  National  Theatre,  the  first 
and  last  time  that  M.  Sardou  appeared  on  the  bills  of  that  establishment. 
His  success  at  the  Vaudeville  in  **  Nos  Intimes  "  had  been  so  great  as  to  induce 
the  society  of  the  National  Theatre  to  ask  him  for  a  play,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded with  the  '*  Papillone  ** — ^probably  one  of  those  he  had  made  in  earlier 
days,  when  the  ears  of  managers  were  deaf.  It  was  a  broad  comedy,  adapted 
to  a  theatre  like  the  Palais  Royal,  but  unfit  for  the  classic  place  into  which  it 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  received  with  murmurs  and  hisses. 

These  are  the  only  two  serious  checks  that  he  has  met  with.  The  **  Maiaon 
Neuve  **  was  the  most  ordinary  of  his  successes,  approaching  to  something 
like  half  a  fidlure,  for  an  author  of  M.  Sardou^s  prestige.  From  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  most  brilliant  triumph  was  the  **  Famille  Benoiton,^*  whose 
characters,  sayings,  and  incidents  became  household  words  all  over  France. 
Here  was  a  group  under  the  Empire,  painted  in  strong  colors,  which  showed 
the  author^s  remarkable  talent  for  seizing  the  actuality  of  Parisian  life — a 
picture  of  feverish*  material  existence,  during  the  latter  part  of  Napoleon^s 
reign.  Getting  money  and  spending  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  play  turns ; 
in  its  dizzy  whirl  are  exhibited  slang,  magnificent  toilets,  and  worldly  actions, 
and  under  these  turns  a  parasitic  drama  which  in  the  end  turns  into  a  comedy. 
There  is  throughout  pyrotechnic  display  of  slang  wit  and  crispy  dialogue. 
One  of  its  most  original  features  is  the  character  of  Mme.  Benoiton,  who  is 
always  out.  Some  of  the  sayings  in  the  play  are  still  current  on  the  boule- 
vard, although  the  toilets  which  it  inspired  have  some  time  disappeared  in  ao- 
cordanoe  with  the  caprices  of  fashion. 

He  has  had  more  success  in  creating  or  disseminating  popular  phrases 
than  any  other.  Dumas  endeavored  to  put  '*  elle  a  de  la  ligne  *'  into  circula- 
tion as  the  description  of  a  well-made  woman,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
Sardou  seldom  misses  in  this  field.  '*  £t  ta  sosur  **  struck  the  popular  fancy 
in  the  **  Famille  Benoiton  **  the  first  night,  and  has  been  in  vogue  ever  sinca 
The  mots  employed  by  Dumas  are  apt  to  be  finical,  and  in  the  upper  strata  of 
language;  those  of  Sardou  are  something  lower  down,  and  come  within  easy 
comprehension  of  the  people. 

M.  Sardou,  like  Marivaux  and  fieaumarchais,  paints  the  manners  and 
customs  of  bis  time,  but  he  never  gets  exactly  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject  He 
is  possessed  of  observation  in  everything  relating  to  the  exterior  man,  but  has 
difficulty  in  getting  inside  of  him.  His  aim  is  rather  to  amuse  the  public  than 
to  move  it,  and  in  this  and  some  other  respects  he  bears  a  resemblance  to  Scribe, 
after  whom  his  work  is  modelled.  The  opinion  of  Scribe*s  contemporaneous 
critics  was  more  flattering  than  that  of  liis  critic  of  to-day;  in  a  word.  Scribe 
has  lost  ground,  and  this  will  be  the  case  with  Sardou  when  the  actually  with 
which  his  work  is  filled  shall  have  passed  away.  Both  these  authors  once  or 
twice  seemed  to  rise  to  a  higher  level,  one  in  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,**  and  the 
other  in  the  '*  Patrie  "  and  '*  Rabagas.*^  Both  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  that 
divine  spark  of  genius  which  would  have  immortalized  them,  and  both  missed  it. 
Scribe  wrote  plays  when  the  time  was  big  with  events,  and  yet  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  any  of  them  on  the  stage.  Sardou  almost  wrote  the  play  of  liis 
age  in  *'Ragabas,**  and  yet  failed.  He  has  not  given  the  best  account  of  the 
talent  with  which  he  is  endowed.  He  does  not  possess  a  pure  love  of  art ;  that  is, 
he  does  not  seem  to  love  art  for  art  itself,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  works  too  much  and  too  quickly  to  put  a  complete  and  symmet- 
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rioal  story  on  the  stage.  Through  haste,  he  fails  to  develop,  step  by  step, 
certain  acts  to  logical  endings.  In  the  interest  of  art,  every  one  must  regret 
that  *'  Ragabas  '*  was  put  so  quickly  behind  the  £>otlight8;  that  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  repose  a  month  or  two  in  a  drawer,  to  be  perfected  by  the  author 
wfth  a  calm  judgment  and  a  mind  refreshed.  In  writing  this  play,  if  he  had 
only  possessed  the  patience  and  industry  in  modelling,  touching,  and  retouch- 
ing of  Alexandre  Dumas,  it  would  have  been  the  distinctive  play  of  tlie  last 
two  decades — a  complete  tableau  of  one  side  of  contemporaneous  histoiy. 
One  opinion  is  that  this  haste  arises  from  a  desire  to  reach  immediate,  ma- 
terial results;  but  I  think  that  it  is  rather  a  defect  of  artistic  organization.  I 
am  persuaded  that  work  long  on  his  hands  brings  about  a  revulsion;  that  the 
sight  of  it  alter  a  time  is  almost  nauseating. 

Sardou  is  mcUin,  apparently,  without  desiring  to  be  anything  more.  It  is 
rarely  that  an  author  goes  over  the  heads  of  his  audience  like  Moli^re  in  the 
**  Misanthrope  **  and  Racine  in  '*  Britannicus.'^  Sardou  never  does.  He  has  no 
pretension  to  instruct,  no  theories  to  develop,  no  philosophy  to  explain.  The 
ordinary  spectator  walks  hand  in  hand  with  him  and  sees  all  that  he  sees. 
There  are  no  summits  to  climb,  no  depths  to  sound.  He  is  the  interpreter  of 
passing  events,  and  seldom  fietils  in  his  rendering  of  surface  pictures.  Where 
he  does  fail,  as  in  the  '*  Maison  Neuve,*^  in  wiiioh  he  presumed  too  much  on 
the  melodramatic  sympathy  of  his  audience,  he  corrects  himself  in  the  work 
which  follows.  Thus,  if  he  trips,  no  man  recovers  himself  more  quickly. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  point  of  seeing  exactly  what  the  people  want,  no  one 
is  more  audacious  than  he  in  supplying  the  want.  He  follows  the  taste  of  the 
people,  and  does  not  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  made  several  efforts  to  lead  when 
less  experienced  than  he  is  now,  and  these  efforts  were  not  attended  with 
success.  One  of  these  was  in  the  idea  of  combining  tears,  emotion,  and  broad 
laughter  in  **  Les  Diables  Noirs,"  in  imitation  of  some  of  Sliakespeare^s  work, 
but  it  was  very  crude.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  make  another  mis- 
take of  the  kind.  He  has  so  studied  the  people  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  pretty 
Just  estimate  of  what  they  will  accept  and  what  they  will  reject.  He  knows, 
for  instance,  that  in  his  pictures  of  to-day  there  may  and  ought  to  be  emotion, 
but  on  condition  that  it  be  not  romantically  tragic ;  he  knows  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  kind  of  virtue  is  admired,  provided  the  form  be  beautiful,  and  that 
the  abstractly  beautiful  of  ugly  form  may  not  be  written ;  he  knows  that  ro- 
mantic heroism  has  had  its  day  and  is  now  dead — not  but  what  the  people  are 
still  fond  of  emotion,  but  it  must  be  clothed  in  new  forms.  No  one  is  more 
alive  to  the  fact  than  he,  that  the  classic  heroes  of  Racine  and  Corneille  are 
tiresome  to  the  modern  theatre-goer ;  that,  in  type  and  dramatic  action,  such 
a  thing  as  the  flight  of  Nero,  in  Roman  gear  and  dignity,  is  rococo.  The  dra- 
matic representations  of  the  classic  French  authors  were  grandiose ;  those  of 
to-day  are  and  must  be  different.  The  arts  of  play-writing  and  painting 
have  walked  together  in  abandoning  the  classically  heroio  for  the  easel  pio- 
tore  and  the  light  society  play. 

M.  Sardou  reflects  the  tastes  of  his  time.  If  the  drama  is  in  its  decadence, 
he  will  follow  it  in  each  downward  step,  though  it  should  end  where  it  began, 
in  the  informal  burlesque  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  in  the  midst  of  the  grape 
Tines,  in  costume  of  Satyr  and  Silenns.  If  it  is  progressive,  he  is  as  ready  to 
rise  with  it  and  do  better  work.  If  it  is  to  continue  in  its  present  path,  he 
will  follow  it  with  the  same  tenacity.  The  saying  so  often  applied  to  Na- 
poleon m.  may  also  be  applied  to  him— he  understands  his  epodi. 
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His  quiokness  in  noting  the  coarse  of  public  opinion  is  illostrated  in  his 
manner  of  treating  America  and  Americans,  to  understand  which  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  know  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  France  in  this  regard  during 
the  last  few  years.  Before  the  Mexican  campaign  of  Napoleon,  la  librt 
JnUrique  was  something  Arcadian ;  Laboulaye^s  flattering  tribute  to  America 
— "  Paris  in  America  ^^ — liad  a  vogue ;  the  names  of  Lafayette  and  Washingtcm 
were  still  coupled  together;  according  to  popular  tradition,  France  had  put 
America  on  her  legs,  had  patronised  and  befdended  one  of  her  most  gifted 
sons — ^Franklin;  America  was  the  promised  land,  and  Frenchmen  generally 
were  friendly  to  all  Americans.  This  was  the  rose-water  period.  When  the 
American  government,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexican  soil,  there  were 
some  shakings  of  the  head.  During  the  French-Prussian  war  oj^nions  and 
sympaithies  in  the  United  States  were  divided,  which  was  a  surprise  to  French- 
men, who  had  expected  that  America  entire  would  extend  to  them  at  least  a 
hearty  moral  support.  Here  there  was  some  talk  about  ingratitude.  Rich 
Americans  began  to  come  to  Paris  in  great  numbers,  and  fhrnished  a  type 
which  was  not  according  to  that  pattern  of  republican  simplicity  and  unsel- 
fishness which  liad  been  held  up  as  something  peculiarly  American.  Our 
countrymen — as  they  had  the  right  to  do,  since  they  paid  for  them — secured 
the  finest  equipages,  apartments,  and  hotels;  outbid  the  natives  in  pictoreSv 
laces,  and  robes.  Thus,  through  their  coming,  according  to  Frenclmien, 
prices  of  living  generally  advanced.  They  discovered  that  the  civilisation  of 
these  rich  Americans — ^from  their  point  of  view — did  not  correspond  with  that 
of  French  people  in  similar  circumstances.  They  looked  at  them  too  super- 
ficially to  discover  that  as  a  nation  of  workers  they  had  not  the  time  to  culti- 
vate the  graces;  that  their  civilization  was  in  the  interior  man,  deep-rooted 
and  growing,  of  a  vitality  that  could  hardly  be  impaired  by  any  event,  good  or 
bad,  in  the  history  of  their  nation.  French  observers  saw  men  who  could  not 
play  the  piano,  nor  sing,  nor  appreciate  objects  of  art,  and  who  chewed  to- 
bacco, wore  beards  in  hard  lines  athwart  the  cheek.  Jostled  people  without 
asking  pardon,  lounged  in  Aree  and  easy  ^Etshion  over  the  furniture  of  neigh- 
bors, and  sat  on  the  counters  of  shops.  Politically  they  were  not  republicans 
for  others,  but  only  for  themselves.  The  American  government  had  no  word 
of  sympathy  to  offer  to  the  young  and  struggling  republic  of  France.  They 
ol)served,  too,  that  many  American  families  were  not  as  fidthfnl  to  their  re- 
publican principles  as  they  had  believed  at  an  earlier  day.  They  saw  Ameri- 
can fathers  and  mothers  paying  down  so  much  money  to  the  owner  of  a  titie 
to  induce  him  to  marry  their  dau^ter,  without  submitting  the  man^s  moral 
character  to  a  proper  examination.  They  occasionally  heard  young  ghrls  ex- 
press a  preference  for  a  monarchy  in  America,  and  saw  them  going  out  alone 
with  young  men,  and  exhibiting  in  th^ir  intercourse  with  them  a  behavior  that 
seemed  reprehensible.  Seeing  these  things,  the  Frenchmen  drew  their  owi| 
conclusions;  for  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  a  true. insight  into  any  foreign  cus* 
toms.  A  reaction  took  place,  and  reached  the  other  extreme,  which  is  always 
ihe  case  in  France.  The  American  way  of  bringing  up  young  women  was 
considered  dangerous,  and  French  mothers  did  not  wish  to  see  their  daughters 
with  their  American  sisters.  The  custom  of  many  American  wives  living 
here,  with  husbands  absent  in  the  States,  struck  them  as  singular  and  improp- 
er. The  Americans  were  too  free  in  throwing  open  their  doors  to  all  corners, 
some  of  whom  were  people  who  might  not  visit  what  is  considered  a  goo<* 
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Freneh  hoiue.  These  oonsideratioiiB,  a  part  of  which  rest  ou  litde  foundation, 
induoed  the  French  to  draw  aloof  from  American  society.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  French  woman  is  rarely  seen  in  the  house  of  the  American ;  the  men  may 
be  found  there  naturally,  as  they  go  everywhere,  but  their  presence  has  noth- 
ing  to  do  with  fixing  the  social  status  of  those  they  visit 

Sardoa  noted  these  changes,  and  utilized  them  in  the  drama.  Any  allu- 
sion made  touching  America,  in  his  character  as  a  playwright,  during  the 
early  period,  was  in  the  old  complimentary  vein  about  **libre  Amdrique.^^ 
Down  to  the  time  of  **  Babagas,"  one  of  his  characters  therein,  Eya,  was  drawn 
with  a  flattering  hand — a  handsome,  practical  young  American,  who  likes  the 
republic  at  home  but  not  abroad.  Indeed,  she  was  drawn  and  colored  too 
flatteringly  for  an  American,  according  to  the  changed  opinion  of  Frenchmen, 
and  Sardou  saw  it  quickly ;  for  he  is  like  a  physician  with  his  hand  on  the  pop- 
ular pulse.  Then  came  **  Uncle  Sam,**  in  which  he  gave  his  patient,  Paris,  a 
pleasing  potion.  He  will  not  go  counter  to  current  opinion,  and  his  popular- 
ity in  Paris  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  anytliing  else.  **  Uncle 
8am  **  is  made  up  of  trath  and  error.  Sardou,  to  write  his  play,  took  up  the 
brochures  of  several  young  Frenchmen  who  saw  the  United  States  in  a  month, 
and  gathered  his  ideas  from  their  crude  and  superficial  accounts. 

He  did  this  ingenuously  and  carelessly,  without  suspecting  that  half  of  his 
theatrical  construction  had  nothing  to  stand  on.  But  with  a  playwright  like 
Idm,  the  question  of  truthfulness  of  manner,  custom,  and  geography^xcept 
in  so  fur  as  it  concerned  his  own  country — was  of  secondary  importance.  He 
knew,  according  to  the  prevalent  feeling  in  a  certain  class  of  Parisian  society, 
considered  intelligent  and  fashionable,  that  some  hard  knocks  administered  to 
America  would  be  well  received;  and  to  him  this  reason  was  sufficient.  Be- 
sides, writing  strictly  with  a  view  to  Parisian  popularity  rendered  him  Care- 
less as  to  the  opinion  of  foreign  critics. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  admit  his  errors  once  published,  and  M.  Sardou 
finds  it  sa  That  he  has  corrected  some  of  his  opinions  about  Americans  since 
the  representation  of  *<  Uncle  Sam**  in  New  York,  through  the  criticisms  of 
the  press,  is  doubtless  true,  but  he  would  hardly  make  the  admission.  To 
Americans  this  play  has  shown  that  a  Fi*enchman  may  be  familiar  with  the 
aflSurs  of  his  own  country,  and  strikingly  ignorant  of  those  of  the  United 
States. 

The  theatre  absorbs  much  of  the  literary  talent  of  France,  this  department 
being  more  lucrative  than  any  other.  The  playwrights  of  Paris,  during  the 
representation  of  one  of  thehr  plays,  receive  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  receipts,  which  vary  from  three  to  seven  thousand  francs  a  night. 
Taking  five  thousand  as  an  average,  ten  per  cent,  would  give  to  tlie  author 
five  hundred  francs,  or  one  hundred  dollars,  per  night.  Other  terms,  a  trifle 
lower,  exist  for  the  provincial  theatres,  regulated  and  enforced  by  the  Soci^ 
des  Auteurs  Dramatiques  et  Compositeurs  de  Musique.  Thus  the  author  is 
sometimes  in  receipt  of  his  percentage  from  several  theatres  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of  a  small  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  printed 
play.  The  author  of  the  one-act  farce  with  which  the  performance  usually 
begins  receives  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  receipts,  ten  being  for  the  author 
of  the  principal  piece.  M.  Sardou*s  plays  are  generally  of  such  length  that' 
they  do  not  admit  of  the  farce ;  hence  he  is  paid  the  twelve  per  cent. — the 
amount  allowed  for  the  whole  evening^s  performance.  This  privilege  is  only 
accorded  to  two  or  three  of  the  roost  successful  authors.  M-  Sardou  has 
made  from  his  plays  as  much  as  $40,000  a  year.  r^  ^^^l^ 
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It  Ib  now  a  much  more  lucrative  bosiness  than  formerly.  Scribe,  who  is 
cited  as  the  most  successful  playwright  of  his  time,  received  for  one  of  his 
pieces  in  1812  one  hundred  firancs,  in  1816  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  another 
entitled  '*  L'Ecole  de  Vllhige,**  and  two  hundred  for  the  '•  Comte  Ory/'  hi  1818 
four  hundred  for  the  ''Visite  k  Bedlam,*'  and  three  thousand  for  ^'YalMe.'* 
The  price  continued  to  advance  until,  in  1834,  he  was  paid  twenty  thou* 
sand  francs  for  the  "*«  Passion  Secrete,**  which  was  considered  at  that  time 
something  fabulous  in  the  way  of  remuneration.  The  «*Menteur*'  of  Cor- 
neille  probably  never  reached  such  a  figure  as  this.  M.  Sardou  realises  from 
a  popular  play  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs— $30,0001  The  dramatic  authors  of  France  are  indebted  for  the 
prices  which  they  now  receive  in  a  great  measure  to  the  existence  of  the 
association  into  which  they  have  formed  themselves— La  SbciW  des  Auteurs 
Dramatiques  et  Compositem's  de  Musique,  which  is  much  like  a  trades  union — 
advancing  the  interests  and  defending  the  rights  of  each  individual  member. 
Naturally,  all  the  playwrights  of  France  are  members  of  this  association,  the 
aiEtdrs  of  which  are  managed  by  a  selected  committee  of  fifteen,  the  committee 
appointing  two  of  their  number  as  president  and  secretary. 

The  French  playwright  has  an  advantage  over  those  of  any  other  country, 
in  having  superior  actors  to  represent  his  play.  This  was  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Sardou's  "  Patrie,**  which  proved  to  be  almost  a  failure  in  America,  and 
was  a  triumph  in  Paris,  where  it  is  considered  to-day  one  of  the  best  pieces  its 
author  ever  wrote.  It  is  one  of  tliose  which  require  a  brilliant  fiMse  en  scene 
in  order  to  conserve  its  theatrical  effects. 

The  American  playwright  has  comparatively  litde  to  do  with  the  miee  en 
eehie  of  his  play.  The  stage  manager  and  the  players  take  his  work  out  of 
his  hands,  and  represent  it  according  to  their  idea.  Ttieir  self-sufficiency 
hardly  brooks  advice  f^m  him  who  made  it,  and  they  take  umbrage  at  cor- 
rections, and,  insist  on  having  their  own  way.  Their  professional.  Jealousies 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  general  effoct  In  France  there  is  more  devotion 
to  art.  The  author,  director,  and  players  enter  into  a  kind  of  family  arrange- 
ment to  give  the  most  artistic  expression  to  the  work.  As  there  must  be  a 
leader  to  all  concerted  action,  the  author  is  properly  reiH>gnised  as  such,  and 
his  explanations  are  listened  to  and  his  instructions  obeyed,  unless  there  should 
be  some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  asks  the 
advice  of  director  and  players,  and  avails  himself  of  their  knowledge  of  stage 
business.  The  players  naturally  have  their  professional  Jealousies  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  their  love  of  art  neutralizes  these,  and  disposes  them  to  make 
paorifices  where  the  interest  of  the  play  demands  them. 

In  the  French  theatre  there  are  some  things  worthy  of  remark,  as  differing 
firom  the  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  theatre.  There  is  gentle  handling  of 
each  other  among  the  players.  When  one  strikes  another  with  a  stufibd  stick, 
it  is  a  very  light  tap;  with  us  it  is  apt  to  be  a  blow.  If  there  is  slapping  of 
the  face,  it  is  the  merest  touch ;  with  us  it  is  too  often  a  spank.  If  Uiere  is  a 
drinking  bout,  it  is  gay  and  airy,  and  nothing  more;  with  us  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly a  drunken,  unsightly  sprawl.  The  French  woman  never  does  any  un- 
graceful falling  to  create  amusement;  her  Anglo-Saxdn  sister  often  bumps 
down  on  the  stage  in  a  most  unlovely  manner,  for  this  purpose.  Finally,  the 
love-making  on  the  French  stage,  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  is  very  clev- 
er, and  should  be  studied  by  all  our  theatrical  yomig  people  whose  lines  lie  hi 

this  directicnu 

Albibt  Rhouis. 
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^  ^  /^NE  shoald  iiy  to  be  oooteoted, 

\J    Mn.   Bosely.       We    ftre  all 

given  what  is  needful  for  us,  you  know." 

**  So  we  be,  sir,  so  we  be ;  but  the 
draught  do  oome  in  at  that  'ere  door 
dreadful,  it  do.  I  feels  it  aorom  my  lines 
like  the  stroke  of  a  stick,  no  leas." 

'*  Well,  you  must  speak  to  your  land- 
lord ;  and  if  he  won't  do  anything,  be  pa- 
tient   Patience  is,  etc. ,  etc. " 

Thus  I,  curate  of  St.  Stephen 's-in-the- 
West,  to  Mra.  Boiely,  ex-laundress  and 
present  out-door  pauper,  in  No.  3  Jinks 
alley,  sitting  on  one  of  Mra.  Bosely's  bot- 
tomless cane  chain,  and  uttering  weak 
platitudes  by  way  of  soothing  Bin.  Bose- 
ly's complaints.  Do  not  sneer,  my  read- 
er. Is  it  not  the  special  province  of  a  cu- 
rate to  utter  the  said  mildly  moral  sen- 
tences, and  sit  on  bottomless  chain,  for  a 
given  period  out  of  every  twenty-four 
houn?  "Silence  the  complaint  by  re- 
lieving the  vrant!  "  My  friend,  every  old 
vroman  in  the  parish  has  a  draughty  door 
with  which  she  would  not  part  for  the 
diamond  mines  of  Gblconda.  Were  I  to 
give  Mn.  Boseiy  a  shilling,  and  bid  her 
have  her  door  mended,  she  would  spend  it 
in  snuff  and  go  on  complaining.  Were  I 
to  send  a  man  to  do  it— I  don't  know,  but 
I  think  she  would  resist  actively,  and,  if 
overcome,  would  possibly  take  cold  and 
die. 

And,  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mn. 
Jones,  and  Mn.  Black  have  each  their 
draughty  door. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  quietly  balanced 
myself  on  my  purgatorial  chair,  and  said 
that  which  was  expected  from  me.  Mn. 
Bosely's  room  was  about  six  feet  square, 
and  smelt  strongly  of  herring  and  cab- 
bage :  result,  probably,  of  Mn.  Bosely^s 
dinner.  The  window — two  panes  of  sooty 
glass— was  shut  and  wedged,  my  hostess 
ot^ecting  on  principle  to  fresh  air.  I  had 
had  no  dinner,  no  lunch  even,  having 
been  *'  visiting  "  since  breakfast.  My  feet 
were  in  a  pool  of  vrater,  which  had  ooied 
in  fVom  under  Mn.  Bosely's  door.  Some- 
thing nearly  allied— unless  my  shrinking 
seoses  deceived  me— to  the  Norfolk  How- 
ard fiunily,  was  leisurely  patrolling  the 
back  of  my  neek.    The  preserved  per- 


fumes of  dinner  and  Jinks  all^  made  me 
feel  s\ckish;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Bosely's 
day  for  ten  minutes'  clerical  comfort,  and 
ten  minutes  she  must  accordingly  have. 

"  And  my  rheumatics,  sir,"  puraued 
the  dame  plaintively,  ''they  be  that 
dreadful  I  can't  abide  'em.  They  crock- 
les  one  all  up  like,  they  does." 

*'  four  share  of  this  world's  afflictions, 
Mn.  Basely,"  said  I,  settling  my  Roman 
collar — for  the  ten  minutes  were  nearly 
up.  **  Rheumatism  is  a  very  painful 
thing,  but  one  ought  to  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  bear  the  crosses  which " 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door. 

'*  There's  the  taxes,  drat  'em ! "  cried 
Mn.  Bosely,  forgetting  her  pastor's  pres- 
ence in  natural  irritability.  *'  Ck>me  in, 
do." 

And  accordingly  there  came  in— not  the 
taxes,  but  a  beautiful  girl,  about  nine- 
teen ;  a  girl  with  big,  blue,  lambent  eyes ; 
irith  a  sweet,  flushed  fiftce,  oval-shaped, 
and  dimpled  like  a  baby's ;  with  parted 
dewy  lips,  and  great  masses  of  glossy 
bronsed  plaits  coiled  away  under  the 
sweeping  plume  of  her  broad  felt  hat ;  a 
girl  to  take  away  your  breath,  and  make 
you  curse  the  mud  on  your  boots  and  the 
missing  button  on  your  ecclesiastical 
waistcoat. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy!  "  quoth  Mn.  Bose- 
ly, "  if 't  isn't  my  young  lady.  An'  how 
be  you,  my  dear?  " 

'*A11  right,  thanks,"  said  Mn.  Bose- 
ly's young  lady  in  a  cheerful,  rather  Joud 
voice— as,  without  glancing  at  me,  she 
shook  the  dame's  stiff,  wrinkled  fingen  in 
her  small,  lavender-kidded  hand.  *'  How 
is  the  rheumatism  7  " 

•*  Mortal  bad,  miss,  mortal  bad !  "  re- 
plied  Mn.  Bosely,  delighted  to  begin  all 
over  again  to  a  new  auditor.  '*  I  can't 
abear  'em,  an'  that's  the  truth  I  tell  you. 
They  does  orockle  one  up  like." 

*'  Ah,  just  what  they  were  doing  the 
last  time  I  saw  you,  grannie,"  said  the 
young  lady  coolly ;  **  and  as  they  are  no 
better,  and  that  '  crockling '  propensity 
must  be  very  unpleasant,  I'll  tell  yon  what 
I'll  do.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Turk* 
iihbath?" 
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•'  A  what,  miflB?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bosely, 
to  whom  the  word  "  bath  "  sounded  Tery 
mach  as  it  might  to  one  of  those  hydro- 
phobic hounds  with  whom  Mr.  Grantiey 
Berkeley  used  to  bore  us  so  much  a  little 
while  ago  in  the  *'  Times." 

**  A  Turkish  bath,"  repeated  the  girl, 
with  cheerful  distinctness,  while  I  sat  in 
dlence— and  did  not  laugh.  *'  My  uncle 
is  older  than  you  are,  and  has  just  had 
serera)  which  have  done  him  no  end  of 
good.  You're  put  into  hot  water  first,  I 
think,  and  then  oold  is  soused—^" 

'*  Water,  m'm !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Bosely, 
almoBt  speechless  with  natural  disgust. 

"  Water,  of  course,"  replied  her  visit- 
or. "What  else?  And  then  you're 
rubbed,  and  beaten,  and  your  joints  are 
cracked,  and— I  don't  quite  know  what 
else ;  but  yon  oome  out  beautiful !  " 

Mrs.  Boeely  groaned  fidntly. 

"I  should  oome  out  dead,"  she  said 
•demnly ;  '*  it  'ould  kill  me  on  the  spot." 

"It  would  cure  you,"  retorted  the 
young  lady.  "  Ton  say  the  rheumatism 
is  kilUng  you  now ;  so  you  must  want  to 
be  cured,  and  I'll  just  bring  a  cab " 

**  Look'ee  here,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Bose- 
]y  coaxingly— she  evidently  had  reasons 
for  not  offending  her  visitor  by  too  abrupt 
a  refusal— "  that  'ere— cure  'ould  cost 
mints." 

"It  costs  something,  of  course,"  re- 
plied the  girl;  "but  I  shall  pay  that; 
and " 

"Miss  Julit! "  cried  Mrs.  Bosely,  al- 
most driven  to  desperation,  "  I  couldn't 
let  you.  It  'ould  be  vrrong.  There,  now ! 
We  must  all  ha'  patience,  you  know, 
miss,  in  this  vale  o'  tears;  and  as  my 
clergyman  was  just  a  say  in'  to  me,  one 
'ad  ought  to  count  it  a  privilege  to  carry 
the  crosses  as  is  sent  us." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  "  interrupted  the  girl 
curtly.  "It's  all  very  well  to  carry 
croMes  if  you  can't  get  any  one  to  carry 
them  for  you ;  but  if  you  can,  drop  them 
and  be  thankful." 

"  An'  then,  miss,  I  do  think  as  the 
rheumatics  is  betterin'  a  little— I  do,  in- 
deed, miss.  They  ain't  so  fixed  like  in 
the  bones ;  an'  I  don't  believe  as  Td  'ave 
'em  at  all  if  'tweren't  for  that  'ere  dratted 
door,  as  the  draught  do  cut  me  in  'alf,  it 
do." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Bosely,  I  sent  some  one 
to  mend  that  door." 

"Ah!  an'  indeed  'twas  very  good  o' 
jon,  miss.    A  boy,  he  did  oome ;  but  he 


made  such  a  jawin'  an'  cktterin'  round, 
I  knowed  as  he  couldn't  do  nothink  ;  an', 
not  to  deceive  you,  m'm,  I'm  that  shaky 
I  can't  abear  worritin'." 

"  Why,  you  troublesome  old  thing," 
cried  the  girl  merrily,  "  he  would  have 
done  it  all  right.     Let  me  look  at  it." 

And  then  sh^  tamed  round,  and  eq;>ied 
me  in  my  dark  comer  by  the  door. 

"  Why,  who's  this, Mrs.  Bosely?"  she 
asked  quickly.  "  Tour  widowed  grand- 
daughter ?  How  do  you  do,  my  girl  ?  and 
why  don't  you  oome  and  take  care  of 
your  poor  old " 

This  was  too  much.  I  had  already  been 
shocked  to  the  soul  by  this  girl's  levity ; 
but  to  be  taken  for  an  ill-conditioned 
young  woman!  Anathematizing  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  my  classically  hair- 
less fiuse  and  rigidly  lengthy  coat,  I  rose 
up,  while  Mrs.  Boeely  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  lor  bless  yon,  dear!  that  be 
Mr.  Jaiible,  my  minister." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  in  your  way,"  I  said 
stiffly,  seeing  she  had  the  grace  to  blush, 
but  relenting  because  the  blush  made  her 
so  wonderfully  pretty. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.— Jeie- 
bel.    I " 

"Chasuble,"  I  corrected,  rather  vrarmty. 

"  Mr.  Chasuble,  I  really  beg  your  par- 
don ;  but  that  comer  is  so  dark,  I  eould 
not  see  you  properly.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  for  Mrs.  Boae- 
ly's  door." 

Her  manner  was  deliciously  frank.  I 
suggested  that  something  nailed  against 
the  crack 

"  The  very  thing ! "  she  said,  promptly. 
"  A  capital  idea.  One  of  those  red  flan- 
nel sausage  things  that  men  carry  round 
in  the  snow.  Now,  Mrs.  Bosely,  where 
can  I  get  one?" 

"Oh, don't  'ee  trouble,  mix,"  replied 
that  individual,  very  uncomfortably.  "  It 
don't  matter,  the  door  don't.  One  gets 
used  to  'em,  somebows  ;  and " 

"She  likes  it!"  exclaimed  the  giri, 
indignantly.  "  She  likes  a  draught. 
Mrs.  Bosely,  how  can  yon  ?  and  at  yoor 
age,  too !     Why,  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Sixty-eight,  or  som'ereabouts,"  Mrs. 
Bosely  mumbled.  "  Now  don't  'ee  vror- 
rit.  Miss  Julit,  dear.  There  aint  no  doin' 
nothink  with  that  door  nohow,  there 
aint." 

"  Sixty-eight ! "  repeated  Juliet  (what 
a  pretty  name  it  was),  "  and  yon  don't 
know  how  to  stop  a  draug|it  yet !    Mn. 
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Bosely,  I'm  ashamed  of  yoa.  And  now 
I  think  of  it,  1  mw  some  of  those  red 
aaosage  things  in  a  little  shop  at  the 
corner.  Mr.  Chasuble,  would  it  trouble 
you  to  buy  some  for  me  ?  I  would  go  my- 
self, but  I  see  it  is  drissling,  and  rain 
takes  all  the  curl  out  of  my  feather." 

She  extended  a  little  velvet  purse  as 
she  q>oke ;  and  of  course  I  had  to  take  it. 
It  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  priest  of  the  Church  to  be  running 
errands  for  strange  young  ladies;  but 
when  those  young  ladies  wear  white 
ostrich  plumes,  liable  to  be  uncurled  by 
rain,  drooping  over  their  shining  braids, 
and  when  they  issue  their  commands  in  a 
sweetly  royal  tone,  and  smile  on  you  so  as 
to  show  two  little,  rosy  dimples  at  the 
comers  of  their  mouths,  he  would  be 
hardly  human  who  could  refuse  to  sacri- 
fice his  dignity  to  their  pleasure. 

I  did  not  refuse.  I  went  out  meekly, 
and  I  bought  some  of  the  "red  sausage 
things"  at  the  little  shop.  Had  I  not 
been  senior  curate,  I  would  have  carried 
them  off  like  a  coil  of  gigantic  bloodworms 
over  my  arm.  As  it  was,  I  made  the 
shopboy  cariy  them,  and  accompanied 
him  back  to  Mrs.  fiosely's.  I  don*t  know 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  me  to  re- 
turn there— except  to  return  the  purse ;  I 
forgot  that.  Of  course  I  was  bound  to 
return  the  purse  to  its  owner. 

"  Have yougot them?  Thanks.  Well, 
jon  haven't  been  long"  (very  conde- 
•<)0Q<^i^ly) ;  *'  ^^^  now  we  had  better 
nail  them  up  at  once.  I  found  some  nails 
in  Mrs  Boeely-s  cupboard.  Oh^  fiincy 
her  keeping  her  butter  in  a  blacking  pot ! 
—and  here's  a  flat-iron  for  a  hammer.  I 
think  yoa  had  better  get  up  on  the  chair, 
and  do  the  top  part." 

The  ease  with  which  this  yoang  lady 
delivered  her  commands  was  superb.  I 
demurred  feebly. 

**  I  am  afraid  it  will  hardly  hold  my 

weight,   Miss— Miss .    Perhaps  the 

boy " 

But  the  boy  had  pat  bis  burden  down 
and  disappeared. 

'<  Try,"  said  the  girl,  with  monogylla- 
bic  severity. 

And  I  tried.  What  else  could  I  do  7 
The  craiy  article  creaked  terribly,  and 
then  gave  a  portentous  snap. 

Mrs.  Bosely  groaned. 

*'  Yoa  had  better  get  down  again,"  ob- 
served my  tyrant,  calmly.  **  I  did  not 
know  you  were  so  heavy.    Never  mind. 


I'll  do  it,  and  you  can  hold  the  chair, 
and  give  me  the  nails." 

She  sprang  up  as  she  spoke.  There 
vras  only  a  gentle  creak  this  time.  I 
thought  of  St.  Anthony ;  but  how  shut 
my  eyes  now  when  I  had  to  hand  her 
the  nails?  Such  a  pretty  little,  plump 
hand,  too,  as  took  them !  It  went  to  my 
heart  to  see  how  often  the  flat-iron  came 
dovm  on  the  soft,  taper  fingers  instead  of 
the  re&actoiy  nail.  Mrs.  Bosely  groaned 
at  intervals.  She  vras  evidently  in  the 
depths  of  depression.  Three  uncombed 
male  heads  blocked  op  the  sooty  little 
window  without.  AucUble  comments  on 
''  whatever  parson  wor  up  to  with  that 
'ere  swell  girl  "  floated  on  the  air.  I  felt 
hot,  red  in  the  fieu^e— not  happy,  by  any 
means;  and  yet  I  was  almost  sorry  when 
the  task  was  done,  and  stepping  dovm 
from  her  perch  as  lightly  as  a  sparrow, 
she  began  to  draw  on  her  gloves  vritL  a 
triumphant— 

'*  Doesn't  your  door  look  beautiful, 
Mrs.  Bosely  ?  Now,  don't  yoa  ever  oom- 
plain  of  a  draught  again." 

«*  No,  miss,  that  I  never  won't,''  said 
Mrs.  Bosely,  with  prompt  fervor. 

"  And  if  your  rheumatism  keeps  bad, 
tell  me,  and  we'll  try  the  Turkish  baths.'* 

'<  Don't  'ee  talk  on't,  miss.  'Taint 
nothink  to  speak  on,  it  aint." 

••AU  right.  Good-by,  then,  or  I  shall 
be  too  late  for  our  '  At  home.'  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chasuble.  Much  obliged 
for  your  help." 

And  so  with  a  shake  of  the  crone's 
band  and  a  smiling  nod  to  me  she  vras 
gone.    How  dark  the  room  looked ! 

'*  Ladies  never  think  as  they're  a  keep- 
in'  ns  waitin'  for  our  teas,"  grumbled 
Mrs.  Bosely,  ungratefully;  and  seeing 
her  rise  and  begin  to  fumble  with  a  big, 
black  kettle,  I  took  the  hint  and  departed 
likewise. 

I  also  vranted  my  tea,  or  rather  my 
dinner;  and  yet  I  vras  not  so  hungry 
now  as  I  had  been  awhile  ago.  Out  of 
the  puddles  of  Jinks  alley,  through  the 
dingy  smuttiness  of  Silver  street,  past  the 
sunlit  bustle  of  Netting  hill,  dovm  a 
modest  row  of  shops,  terminating  in  some 
equally  modest  lodging-houses,  *'  giving  " 
(as  the  French  say)  on  a  large  dairy,  a 
cab  stand,  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  a' mu- 
sic shop ;  and  so  into  my  own  abode,  the 
first  of  the  row  of  furnished  apartments. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  befi»e ;  bat  t 
haw  lonely  they  looked !    tized  by  Vj  O  Og  IC 
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Jane,  the  lodging-house  elaTey— a 
yoang  damsel  of  plamp  form  and  amat- 
embellished  fiuse,  clad  in  a  dirty  ootton 
frock,  fibBtened  with  hage  trasB  pins  at 
the  back,  which  pins  bad  a  trick  of  giv 
ing  way  and  barsting  oat  at  the  smallest 
proTooation,  and  in  a  manner  which  was 
positiTcly  aiarming  when  one  regarded 
the  amplitude  oiher  proportions ;  with  a 
hage  chignon,  composed  of  dasty  black 
wool,  over  which  occasional  streaks  of 
greasy  light  hair  meandered  capriciously, 
and  ornamented  by  a  flapping  oval  of 
ragged  crochet  always  on  one  side- 
brought  me  my  dinner— i.e.,  a  larKC  flit 
chop,  black  without,  crimson  within,  and 
swimming  in  a  pond  of  oil  and  cinders, 
three  humid  potatoes,  decorated  with 
many  black  spots,  and  a  segment  of  cold 
rice  pudding  with  the  mark  of  her  thumb 
in  one  side— and  spread  it  on  the  little 
■qnare  table  before  the  fire.  Anglican 
clergymen  are  not  given  to  pampering  the 
flesh;  but  it  did  not  look  inviting.  Some- 
how I  caught  myself  fancying  the  dams^ 
of  the  white  feather  and  sealskin  jacket 
seated  opposite  to  me,  and  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  oflforing  her  a  half  of  the  goiy 
chop !  How  would  thoee  rose-tipped  lit- 
tle fingers  like  to  use  these  dull,  black- 
isb-handled  knives  ?  Were  they  smarting 
from  the  flat-iron  now?  I  wondered. 

This  was  too  much.  Did  St.  Anthony 
sit  and  dream  of  his  temptress  afler  she 
was  gone?  With  a  violent  effort  I  rose, 
rang  the  bell,  and  resolving  to  banish 
mine  with  the  dinner  things,  took  up  the 
*'  Times  "  and  tried— very  unsuccessfully 
— to  buiy  myself  in  the  report  of  a  recent 
church  congress. 

I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bosely  again  in  a 
few  days— a  very  few  days ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  curate  to  look  after  his  flock ; 
and  why  neglect  this  venerable  sheep? 
She  vras  alone  this  time,  and  though  I 
stayed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  no  one 
else  entered;  and  as  Mrs.  Bosely  ap- 
peared in  low  spirits,  I  tried  to  cheer  her 
by  alluding  to  that  cheerful  young  per- 
son, Miw  Juliet. 

"  My  young  lady,"  groaned  Mrs.  Boee- 
ly.  "  All !  she  be  a  terrible  lively  one, 
ben'tshe,sir?" 

•*  Very  lively,  and  amiable,"  I  replied 
cautiously.  '*  You  have  no  draught  from 
your  door  now?" 

*'  Ne*er  a  bit,  sir.  Wasn't  that  like 
her  now?  It  be  most  too stived  a'  pre- 
lent ;  an'  I  might  ha'  fris  here  all  these 


years,  and  ne*er  a  one  o'  my  visftin'  gen- 
try—savin' your  presence,  sir,  as  of  course 
I  don*t  mean  you— would  ha'  thought  o' 
doin'  nothink  to  keep  the  cold  out.  Not 
they ! " 

This  was  nngenerons ;  also,  considering 
the  extreme  ill-will  with  which  Mm. 
Bosely  had  submitted  to  her  visitor's  al- 
terations, it  vras  inconsistent.  I  smoth- 
ered my  feelings,  however,  and  merely 
observed,  with  mild  severity : 

'*  Well,  I  trust  you  will  feel  property 
grateful  for  the  kindness  of  Miss.  Juliet— 
a— what  is  her  name?  " 

*'  Which  indeed  1  don't  know,  air,  as 
it's  a  thing  I  never  can  remember,  is 
names:  not  ss  I  could  ever  say  hem, 
though  she  tolled  it  me  twice;  and  I 
knows  as  it  had  a  devil — if  you'll  excuse 
it,  sii^— at  the  end  on't" 

*'  A  devil !  "  I  repeated,  staring. 

*'  Aye,  sir,  as  is  just  what  I  said,  an' 
irith  the  self-same  look  ss  you  has  on  yon 
now." 

I  felt  flattered.  <•  *  Miss  Julit,'  says  I, 
'  that  ben't  your  name,  surely? ' 

*^ '  Tes,  grannie,  it  is,'  says  she ;  *  and 
if  you  WAnt  to  remember  it,  Just  yon  think 
oithe  old  gentleman.' 

*'  *  But  no.  m*m,'  says  I,  *  the  Lord 
preeerve  me  from  thinking  on  any  sich 
person  ss  is  a-goin'  about  here  a  roarin' 
lion  seekin^  whom  he  might  devour.  An',' 
says  I, '  if  you'll  excuge  me,  miss,  I'll 
call  you  by  ^our  christenin'  name  In- 
stead,' which  I  allers  do,  sir,  reglar. 
God  bless  her." 

I  too  made  up  my  mind  to  call  her 
Juliet ;  for  how  could  I— even  taking  St. 
Anthony  into  question — associate  those 
laughing  lips  and  rosy  cheeks  with  the 
Prince  of  Darkness? 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  her  again. 
In  fact,  our  visiting  routes  appeared  to 
eoincide,  for  we  were  continually  meet* 
ing,  now  in  one  house  and  now  in  another, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  always  edi- 
fied by  the  wordn  which  fell  from  my  fair 
acquaintance's  lips  on  these  occasions. 
She  had  a  way  of  riding  roughshod  over 
anything  which  had  the  slightest  ap- 
pronch  to  what  she  called  "  cant,'*  and 
which  was  generally  the  pious  senteocee 
of  resignation  which'  many  of  my  pa- 
rishioners were  at  trouble  to  bring  forth 
for  my  approval.  She  once  spoke  of  Job 
as  a  **  person  of  most  unfortunately  dirty 
habits ;  "  and  hoped  that  an  old  crossing- 
svreeper,  with  whom  we  vrere  both  m^ 
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qaaintedy  and  who  had  Mrs.  Boaaly'a  ob- 
Jeetioa  to  baU»,  both  Turkish  and  other- 
wise, woald  not  end  by  getting  into  the 
patriaroh*8  condition.  She  read  the  Bi- 
ble in  as  lively  a  tone  as  if  it  were  a 
novel,  and  spoke  of  St  John  V  epistles  as 
"jolly!" 

Once  I  felt  obliged  to  remonstrate 
with  her,  took  the  book  into  my  own 
hands,  and  pat  it  away.  She  stared  at 
me  with  a  lovely  rising  blnshy  and  as  we 
went  down  stairs  said : 

'*  Mr.  Ohasnhle*  did  I  offiond  yon  to- 
day?" 

••  Offend  mc?    No.'» 

•*  Then  why " 

"  I  am  afraid  of  yoor  oiSmding  these 
people's  principles  by  saoh  expressions. 
Please  don't  be  oilended  "—and  indeed  I 
was  coloring  violently—"  but  remember 
they  do  not  know  what  yoa  mean  as  well 
as  I  do.  Yoa  would  not  like  your  heed- 
less tongue  to  hami  other  people's  souls, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Of  course  not ;  bui— -.  Who  would 
mind  what  I  say  7" 

"  Everybody  who  knows  and  likes  yoa 
as  I— AS  you  deserve  to  be  liked." 

When  I  got  out  into  the  street  I  felt 
hot  and  breathless.  What  had  I  been  on 
the  point  of  saying  ?  Nothing  very  dread- 
ful ;  and  yet  I  was  thankful  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  I  had  checked  my 
self  before  saying  it.  and  betraying— 
what  7 

Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  was 
in  love— in  love  with  an  irreverent  little 
girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  dimpled  cheek ; 
and  afier  this  I  became  very  unhappy.  I 
loved,  and  yet  I  quarrelled  with  my  love, 
rebuked  it,  turned  away  from  it;  and 
then,  like  a  weak,  inconsistent  foo(,  took 
it  in  my  arms  and  hugged  it.  Of  course 
this  latter  proceeding  was  utter  madness ; 
for  what  had  I,  Austin  Chasuble,  in  com- 
mon with  this  wilful,  impetuous,  rich- 
ly robed  damsel  7  I  did  not  even  know 
her  name,  rank,  or  anything  bat  that  her 
manners  were  those  of  a  lady,  her  dress 
that  of  one  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ; 
and  I  did  know,  only  too  well,  that  1  re- 
ceived a  bare  hundred  a  year  as  curate  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  an  additional  fifty  from 
my  mother,  the  widow  of  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Dean  of  Bibchester,  and  still  living 
with  my  sisters  in  a  cosy  hoose  within  the 
Cathedral  close  of  that  town.  Now, 
stretch  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  far 
as  yoa  may,  I  defy  yoa  to  make  it  keep 


one  person  in  iaxary,  let  alone  tiro.  It 
might  keep  two,  with  painful  economy, 
in  some  remote  country  parts ;  bat  in 
London! 

What  could  I  do7 

The  girl  had  fairly  bewitched  me ;  yet, 
like  a  madman,  instead  of  avoiding  her 
society,  I  sought  it.  I  found  out  the 
days  she  visited  the  poor,  and  not  only 
devoted  these  to  the  same  errand,  but  al- 
most every  other  as  vrell,  lest  1  might  by 
accident  miss  one  chance  of  seeing  her. 
Surcingle,  the  junior  curate,  said  I  left 
him  nothing  to  do  ootside  the  church.  Ba 
was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement. 

Would  I  not  have  walked  myself  to 
death  rather  than  let  him  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  meeting  my  bonny  Juliet  in  the 
West  End  slums7  By  degrees  I  grew 
thin  and  haggard,  between  combating 
with  my  love  passion  and  trying  to  devise 
means  for  satisfying  it— so  haggard,  in- 
deed, that  sometimes  the  bright  «yes 
would  look  at  me  compassionately,  and 
she  would  say : 

"Mr.  Chasuble,  you  look  awfully  ill. 
I  don't  believe  yoa  give  yourself  half 
enough  food  or  rest.  Ton  ought  to  lay 
up,  and  have  some  one  to  look  after 
yoa." 

Ah !  how  gladly  would  I  have  laid  op 
if  I  had  had  her  to  look  after  me :  to  look 
in  once  a  week  or  so,  as  she  did  on  Mis. 
Gridlan,  and  ask  me  bow  I  did  with  that 
frank,  in^iriting  smile  of  hers. 

Another  time  she  hurt  me  cruelly  by 
saying,  as  I  vras  opening  her  umbrella  for 
her: 

"One  thing  I  like  so  much  in  yoa 
Ritualistic  clergymen,  Mr.  Chasuble,  is 
your  not  marr3*ing.  It  makes  yoa  so 
much  more  useful  among  the  poor.  Yon 
couldn't  give  all  your  time  to  them,  as 
you  do,  if  you  had  an  emgeanU  wifo  at 
home ;  and  I  alvrays  thought  it  one  of  the 
great  advantages  the  Roman  clergy  pos- 
sessed over  OUTS." 

It  was  like  a  knife  through  my  heart 
that  she  should  say  this,  and  be  glad  of 
it ;  and  with  difficulty  I  commanded  my- 
self enough  to  reply : 

"  Celibacy,  certainly,  has  its  recom- 
mendations in  some  cases ;  but  you  must 
remember,  Mi<«  Juliet,  it  is  wholly  vol- 
untary with  us,  not  enforced,  as  iriUi  the 
Roman  priesthood." 

"  Then  it  is  all  the  more  right  and  sen- 
sible of  you,"  she  ansvrered  warmly  ;  and, 
shaking  my  hand,  departed. 
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That  night  I  felt  desperately  anhappy. 
It  was  perfectly  trae  that  hitherto  I 
had  regarded  oelibaoy  as  my  partioalar 
Tooation ;  had  extolled  the  benefits,  mun- 
dane and  spiritual,  of  that  state ;  and  en- 
larged, both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the 
drawbaoks  and  general  inferiority  of  a 
married  clergy.  Indeed,  if  I  ever  conde- 
scended to  admit  any  dreams  in  which 
woman  took  a  part,  she  always  appeared 
as  a  pale,  spiritual  creature,  with  lofty 
brow,  deep  violet  eyes,  and  palely-golden 
hair  banded  Biadonna-wise  on  either  side 
of  her  transparent  temples — some  '*  rare, 
pale  Margaret,"  or  heavenly-minded  Hil- 
da, whose  heart,  being  already  enclosed 
within  the  sacred  atmosphere  of  the 
Church,  might  make  a  worthy  helpmate 
to  one  of  the  pastors  of  that  establishment. 

Such  was  my  ideal— an  ideal  on  which 
I  had  more  than  once  expounded  in  elo- 
quent gravity  to  my  admiring  mother  and 
Bisters  in  the  cathedral  close  at  Bibches- 
ter,  and  to  which  I  had  in  my  college 
days  inscribed  various  sonnets  of  varying 
excellence— sonnets  in  which  the  heroine's 
slight,  pale  fingers,  inspired  glance,  and 
lily-like  complexion  appeared  on  eveiy 
page.  And  now  behold  me!  '*  fiiUen, 
fiiUen,  fallen  from  my  high  estate,'*  and 
hungering  mightily  for  a  very  flesh-and- 
blood  damsel  with  saucy  eyes  and  ripe 
lips — a  damsel  without  a  trace  of  either 
heavenliness,  ill-health,  or  inspiration 
about  her^-a  girl  of  the  period,  who 
talked  eqjoyingly  of  "  delicious  whitebait 
lunches  at  Greenwich,"  told  her  poor 
frotdgies  that  she  looked  pale  of  course 
because  she  had  been  dancing  till  morn- 
ing at  *'such  a  jolly  ball,"  and  insisted, 
with  honest  deprecation  of  a  higher  mo- 
tive, that  she  only  visited  the  poor  because 
it  was**  fun." 

**  One  gets  so  awfully  tired  of  rich, 
'haw-haw,'  sleeky,  proper  people,  yon 
know,  Mr.  Chasuble.  They  do  get  fright- 
fully slow  after  a  time ;  and  so  I  come 
down  among  the  slums  now  and  then 
lor  a  fillip,  just  as  gourmands  take  a  pill 
or  a  glass  of  bitters  before  dinner." 

I  remonstrated  warmly  against  this, 
lain  indeed  would  I  have  made  myself 
consistent  by  making  an  angel  out  of  her, 
but  she  set  down  her  foot,  and  would  not 
have  it  at  any  price ;  so  as  I  might  not 
love  a  saint,  I  e'en  lay  down  in  the  dust 
and  worshipped  a  sinner.  Ay,  good 
heavens !  how  I  worshipped  her !  and  I 
did  not  even  know  her  name ! 


One  day  I  betrayed  myself. 

She  had  mentioned  on  one  ooeasion  that 
she  always  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bosely  on  a 
friday.  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bosely  on  a 
Friday  also.  Fasting  days  are,  I  con- 
sider, peculiarly  adapted  to  works  of 
charity ;  and  accordingly  we  encountered 
each  other  one  afternoon  at  the  entrance 
of  Jinks  alley,  just  as  it  was  coming  on 
to  rain. 

'*  Barely  in  time  for  shelter,"  she  said, 
without  stopping ;  and  I  only  lifted  my 
hat  smilingly  in  return,  and  hurried  on 
to  get  the  dame's  door  open.  She  came 
scudding  in  after  me,  laughing  and  shak- 
ing the  raindrops  off  her  skirts ;  and  I 
had  taken  the  umbrella  from  her  before 
either  of  us  noticed  that  the  room  was 
empty  save  of  ourselves.  Mrs.  Bosely 
had  gone  ont;  and  as  our  baffled  eyes 
met  each  other  in  their  return  from  the 
vain  search,  there  must  have  been  some* 
thing  ludicrous  in  the  situation,  for  we 
both  laughed. 

''It  seems  we  have  come  on  the  same 
errand,"  I  said,  coloring  consciously. 

"  It  seems  we  are  always  coming  on  the 
same  errand,"  she  retorted.  "  I  was  just 
thinking  to-day  that  I  never  come  to  see 
my  old  people  without  finding  yon  too, 
Mr.  Chasuble ;  but  I  hardly  calculated 
on  finding  only  yon." 

*<  You  forget  they  are  my  people  also,'* 
I  said,  vexed  with  myself  for  reddening 
still  more  under  her  word»— "  if  not  more 
so  than  yours.  It  is  my  business  to  look 
after  them." 

'*  Tour  business  and  my  pleasure. 
Well,  both  combined  bring  us  together 
pretty  often." 

'*  Not  so  often  as  to  be  unpleasant  to 
yon,  I  hope,"  I  said— as  anxiously,  poor 
fool,  as  if  my  life  hung  on  the  answer. 

*'  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Chasuble— I  rather 
like  it,  though  you  do  scold  me  about  Job, 
and  trample  on  all  my  little  pet  weak* 


''  Not  very  hardly,  I  think,  Miss  Jaliei 
•~1  hope  not,  at  least." 

**  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  giving 
her  head  a  little  wilful  shake  as  she  stood 
drying  the  soles  of  her  bootn  at  the  small 
fire.  "  However,  I  am  resigning  myself 
to  being  trampled  on  to-day,  for  I  jnnsk 
wait  till  the  rain  is  over,  and  I  want  to 
wait  till  Mrs.  Bosefy  comes  in.  I  shoaliH 
n't  like  to  go  away  without  bidding  the 
ridiculous  old  thing  good-by." 

"Good-by!"    I    r^[>ei^   n«oe|y« 
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Some  of  the  imin  mask  hsT«  run  down  my 
b«ok  jofli  then— saoh  a  cold  8bi?«r  ran 
thioagh  mo.  "  Yoa  are  not— enrely  yon 
•re  not  going  away !  " 

She  looked  ap,  her  bine  eyes  wide  with 
■orprise.  My  tone  mnet  haTe  soanded 
of  the  despair  I^felt. 

«*  Indeed  I  am.  Don't  think  I*m  tired 
of  my  ragged  friends ;  bat  I  leave  London 
next  week,  and  I  sbali  be  too  busy  to 
eome  down  to  them  again ;  so  yon  will 
have  them  all  to  yoareelf  in  the  future." 

I  felt  I  was  growing  white  as  death.  I 
eould  not  speak  or  look  at  her. 

*'  I  am  afraid  yon  are  rather  glad," 
she  said,  brushing  the  dried  mud  stain 
oiT  her  boot  with  one  of  Mrs.  Bosely's 
dusters.  "  But  I  baren't  oormpted  your 
flook  Tery  muoh.  I  think  I  say  worse 
things  when  you  are  here  than  when  I'm 
alone." 

Still  no  answer.    The  words  would  not 


''  I  know  I  did  say, '  The  nearer  the 
ehnroh  the  farther  from  God,'  when  Mrs. 
Gridlan  said  so  long  as  she  oould  hear  St. 
Stephen's  bells  and  see  yon  she  wouldn't 
repine  at  not  going  to  ehnroh,"  the  girl 
went  on  with  a  sort  of  mirthful  peni- 
tenoe,  "and  I  burst  out  laughing  when 
that  &t  old  Mrs.  Ball  told  me  she  felt 
like  a  '  sparrer  on  a  'ousetop.'  But  it 
Is  80  difficult  not  to  laugh,  isn't  it  7  And 
how  does  a  sparrow  on  a  housetop  feel  ?  " 

Some  one  felt  lonelier  than  any  sparrow 
on  a  housetop  just  then,  and  found  it 
rather  difficult  not  to  burst  out  crying 
into  the  bargain. 

**  You  will  haye  to  forgive  me,  now  I 
am  going,"  she  said,  drying  the  other 
sole  with  great  oare.  "  I  feel  quite  sorry 
you  are  not  going  away  somewhere,  too. 
Yon  must  want  a  holiday." 

A  holiday  when  my  work  was  oon- 
.neeted  with  her ! 

"  Are  you  going  for  long.  Miss  Juliet?" 
I  asked  rather  hoarsely. 

*'  Oh;  I  am  going  for  good.  At  least  I 
am  not  coming  back  to  liye  in  London 

*«Notatall!  Oh !  Juliet, shaU I nerer 
see  you  again?" 

The  words  broke  from  me  without  any 
will  of  my  own. 

It  was  Tain   attempting  to  restrain 
them ;  and  only  when  th^  were  t/poksa 
I  knew  by  the  rush  of  color  to  her  fi^e 
what  I  had  done. 
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"  Forgive  me,  do  fbrgiye  me !  "  I  stam- 
mered brokenly.  *'  I  nerer  meant— but  it 
seemed  so  sudden.  To  lorn  you  altogeth- 
er^-I  cannot  bear  it.    I——" 

''Mr.  Chasuble,"  she  interrupted, 
blushing  Tery  muoh,  but  speaking  in  a 
kind,  womanly  tone,  "  surely  yon  are  not 
going  to  say  anything  foolish.  If  you  are, 
pray  stop." 

'*  Is  it  foolish  to  loTc  you?  "  I  exclaim- 
ed, losing  my  head  altogether 

And  then  in  the  same  moment  it  rushed 
OTer  me  how  utterly  foolish^nay,  insane 
—such  love  was ;  and  I  sat  down  by  the 
rickety  litUe  table,  and  burying  my  &oe 
in  my  hands,  groaned  aloud  at  my  own 
madness. 

She  came  close  to  me,  and  said  in  her 
eoaacing,  pleasant  Toice : 

"  Mr.  Chasuble,  pray  don't.  Of  course 
I  forgtTC  yon.  You  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. Yon  are  a  little  OTor-tired,  that's 
all.    Pray  don't  take  it  to  heart." 

Nothing  oould  be  more  generous,  more 
kindly,  ladylike;  hut  I  would  not  take 
the  indulgence.  ETery  tone  of  her  liquid 
Toioe  fanned  my  passion ;  and  I  burst  out 
again,  not  looking  at  her. 

'*  I  did  mean  it.  I  do  mean  it  I  loTC 
you,  foolishly  if  you  will,  but  with  all  my 
heart.  How  oould  you  not  see  it  ?  Why, 
it  has  been  heaTen  cTen  to  be  near  you 
though  I  knew  I  ooald  ncTcr  win  yon->-a 
poor  curate,  without  CTcn  enough  to  keep 
himself.  And  you  so  fair,  so—-"  I 
choked.  I  was  fiiirly  crying  like  a  baby, 
with  my  face  still  hiddeik.  '*  I  know  I 
ought  not  to  tell  you.  I  ncTer  meant  to. 
It  was  enough  to  see  you  now  and  then ; 
but  if  you  go " 

*<  Poor  fellow!  "  she  said,  as  pitifully 
as  if  I  had  been  Mrs.  Ball's  rheumatic 
grandson,  and  laying  her  little  gloTod 
hand  on  my  bowed  head.  *^  I'm  so  sorry. 
I  never  guesned  it,  indeed.  Of  course  it 
was  Tery  foolish ;  and  how  you  could — 
hut  you'll  soon  get  over  it" 

Her  well-meant  consolation  only  stab- 
bed me  more  keenly.  The  rain  fell  in  a 
oonstaat  '*  spit,  spit"  down  the  chimney 
on  to  the  hot  coals.  A  mangy  hen  saun- 
tered into  the  room  and  commenced  peck- 
ing at  my  boot  heels.  The  wet  from  out 
two  umbrellas  trickled  together  in  a  little 
pool  on  the  muddy  floor. 

*' I  would  giTe  my  life  to  win  yon,"  I 
sobbed  out,  ashamed  to  lift  my  head; 

••and  I  cannot,  I  ean|g^',;  Google 
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"No,  yoa  caa't,"  8h«  said  firmly 
TbaD  aftar  a  moment,  in  whieh  I  did  not 
ipeak,  *<  I  think  I  had  better  go  away." 

Another  sflenoe;  then  in  a  softer  tone : 

*«  Don't  cry.  Please,  please  don't. 
I'm  not  worth  it  a  bit,  and  I'm  so  sorry ! 
Oh !  yoa  poor  boy !  I  wish  yon  wouldn't 
—I  am  so  very,  Tery  sorry ! " 

The  coasdng  fingers  glided  from  my 
head  to  the  lumds  which  oorered  my  fiuw. 
I  folt  their  kindly  clasp  for  a  second; 
then  a  light,  gentle  toach,  like  the  brush 
of  a  rose  leaf  on  my  forehead,  and— she 
was  gone! 

Belbre  I  ooald  reach  the  door  she  was 
almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley,  and  I 
knew  I  had  lost  her— lost  her  for  ever. 

I  went  home  that  day  feeling  like  a  man 
who  has  passed  throagh  heaTcn  and  lost 
it  fi>r  erer.  Only  the  toach  on  my  fore- 
head remained  to  save  me  from  otter  mis- 
ery. If  I  had  had  one  grain  of  common 
sense,  I  might  haTC  known  that  it  was  the 
saal  of  my  condemnation,  the  sorest  sign 
that  she  did  not  and  coald  not  Iotc  me  as 
I  lofed  her,  fivr  one  single  moment ;  boti 
was  mad— mad  as  only  a  man  who  lores 
Tainly  canbe. 

A  telegram  was  lying  on  my  lodging- 
boose  table.  I  did  not  even  notice  it  till 
efening— I  was  too  wretched ;  bat  when 
the  girl  came  in  to  lay  the  cloth,  she 
pointed  it  oat  to  me,  and  I  tore  it  open. 
It  was  from  my  motlier,  sommoning  me 
to  Bibchester  on  important  business.  Of 
coarse  I  horried  off  by  the  first  train  on 
the  fi>Uowing  day ;  andonmyarrifalwas 
Informed  that  the  rector  of  Farleycor^e 
—a  pretty,  roral  Tillage  aboot  three  miles 
flrom  Bibchester— was  Just  dead ;  and  my 
mother  had  prerailed  with  the  patron,  an 
old  admirer  of  her  own,  to  oS&r  me  the 
lifing. 

An  income  of  six  hondred  a  year  mine 
in^neday. 

Of  course  I  had  to  stay  some  days  in 
Bibdiester  to  settle  matters.  Nearly  ten 
indeed  had  elapeed  before  I  returned  to 
town  to  bid  adieu  to  St.  Stephen's  and 
WMk  out  Jaliet.  Tes,  come  what  might, 
I  had  resohred  to  find  heir,  and  implore 
her  to  try  and  Iotc  me  soiioiently  to  giro 
op  her  gay  London  lifo  and  share  my 
own  comfortable,  if  quiet  home,  among  the 
gieen  and  sunny  Kentish  hop-fields.  Nat- 
urally, with  this  Tiew,  I  went  fiist  to 
MnkBosely. 

<*  An'  yon  be  a-goln'  away,  too,  sir  I  " 


cried  the  dame,  when  I  told  her  the  news. 
**  WeU,  I  never!  Seems  like  as  I'll  be 
left  all  alone ;  an'  my  rheumatics  that 
bad  my  legs  is  swollen  right  up,  an'  the 
prespiration  runs  off  me  in  streanw,  it  do. 
Yes,  sir,  I  had  to  take  they  things  off  the 
door,  they  did  make  it  ^  dratted  'eavy, 
an'  stuff  the  air  up  so ;  and  now  Miss  Ju- 
lit*s  gone— God  bless  ber— she  won't  take 
no  oibnce." 

*'  Then  she  is  gone?  "  I  asked,  half  ex- 
pecting it,  and  making  up  my  mind  to 
follow  her. 

"  Gone !  eh,  yes,  sir,  all  the  way  to 
Italy,8heandherhusban':  though  what- 
sumdever  they  wants  in  that  Popish  place 
I  can*t  imagine  for  the  life  o'  me.  Ah ! 
she  were  a  darling,  she  were !  Just  'ee 
look  at  the  piece  o'  cake  she  sent  me. 
Ain't  it  a  big  lump  7  An'  there's  her  let- 
ter, which  there's  summut  about  yon  in 
it,  for  sure." 

I  only  glanitoed  at  the  wedge  of  iced  and 
luscious  cake ;  but  I  took  the  thick  sheet 
of  creamy  paper,  and  read  it  steadily 
through.    I  was  past  emotion  now. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Boseiy,"  it  said,  *'  this  is 
to  bid  you  good-by ;  for  I  am  going  to 
marry  my  cousin.  Lord  Danesoourt.  We 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  now  he  won*t  wait  any  longer,  but 
insists  on  carrying  me  right  away  from 
London ;  so  as  he  is  for  stronger  than  I 
am,  I  am  forced  to  yield,  and  shall  not  see 
you  any  more.  Don't  forget  me,  and 
mind  to  wish  me  joy  over  the  cake  and 
wine.  Also  bid  Mr.  Chasuble  good-by  for 
me.  I  liked  him  very  much.  Always 
your  bearty  friend, 

«« JuuxT  Maksxtilu." 

That  was  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  on- 
married  still.  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced  that  celiba^  is  the  true  and  prop- 
er state  for  the  clergy,  and  I  make  that 
condition  a  stne  pta  nan  with  my  corates. 
But  I  keep  Juliet's  little  perfumed  note 
hidden  away  in  the  desk  where  I  write, 
and  the  touch  of  ber  fresh  young  lips  has 
kept  me  from  all  others  ever  since.  I 
think  it  vras  the  innocently  cordial,  frank 
manner  which  led  me  to  &n^  her.  It 
may  be  she  vras  only  a  heartless  coquette 
amusing  beiself  with  a  mild  flirtation.  I 
only  know  her's  vras  the  only  girl-kiss 
tiiat  ever  pressed  my  fooe,  and  none  have 
ever  broshed  it  away. 
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IT  18  a  ooDoeit  of  Plato  that  with  every 
8oal  is  born  an  antitype ;  that  the 
two  are  incessantly  seeking  one  another 
on  earth  ;  that  only  from  their  coiyaDO- 
tion  springs  perfect  love.  This  would 
virtaally  withhold  from  love  fruition  and 
fructification ;  for  the  chances  would  be 
immeasurably  against  the  desiring  and 
desired  union.  The  thought,  however, 
is  symbolically  and  comprehensively  cor- 
rect. Each  distinctive  soul  needs  for  en- 
joyment and  expansion,  if  not  a  oorreUir 
tive,  at  least  a  correlation,  which  may  be 
found  in  difibrent  individuals  and  condi- 
tions. Sympathy  is  not  limited  to  pairs : 
it  iuheres  in  kinds ;  may  be  discoveired  in 
many  in  varying  degrees. 

Every  soul  has  its  antitypes  all  over  the 
world ;  every  antitype  has  its  souls.  It 
is  the  &tuify  of  romance  to  imagine  that 
any  one  man  is  intended  for  any  one  wo- 
man ;  or  that  the  happiness  of  any  woman 
rests,  in  the  beginning,  upon  any  partic- 
ular man.  There  are  numberless  mis- 
takes in  creation,  though  no  blunders  so 
egregious  as  this.  The  law  of  sex  is,  that 
**Like  looks  for  like  in  unlikeness." 
Ldkeness  exists  in  classes,  and  unlikeness 
in  sex.  Men  and  women  of  the  same 
class,  spiritual,  not  social,  are  generally 
adapted  to  each  other;  but  they  must 
take  time,  and  exercise  discretion  in  their 
choice.  In  marriage— meaning  iutegral 
intimacy— classes  may  not  be  crossed  with 
impunity,  any  more  than  races.  By  the 
finer  beings,  under  normal  influences, 
elsflnee  are  not  apt  to  be  wittingly  cross- 
ed. But  the  great  mass  cannot  be  fine : 
they  are  driven  by  circu^tistance,  by  inner 
yearning  and  outward  need;  they  are 
urged  in  the  direction  where  fortune  has 
fewest  frowns.  The  superior  miuority 
are  misled  by  hope,  vanity,  imagination ; 
dass  helping  in  place  of  hindering  their 
errors,  and  rendering  their  disappoint- 
ment bitterer  to  bear. 

Wedlock,  whether  in  the  same  or  in 
separate  classes,  is  always  a  most  impor- 
tant and  solemn  experiment:  its  wa»- 
quences  for  good  or  ill  are  incalculable ; 
its  reaches  infinite.  It  is  likely  to  found 
a  race,  to  begin  a  world.    Oentnries  hence 


may  be  affected  by  it ;  the  happiness  of 
millions  may  depend  upon  its  adjustment. 
With  a  deeper  thah  theological  signifi- 
cance, it  should  be  a  sacrament,  and  all 
the  gods  should  be  invoked  to  give  it 
benison.  Man's  part  is,  relatively,  of 
minor  moment.  After  creating  its  mis- 
eries, he  can  escape  them.  Woman  must 
receive  and  sustain  the  brunt  He  mar- 
ries, she  is  married.  He  binds,  she  is 
bound.  Is  it  strange  she  feels  so  much 
concern  for  her  coupling ;  for  every  cer»> 
mony,  in  troth,  of  a  connubial  character? 
Has  she  been  fortunate,  she  wishes  to  vrit- 
nees  or  to  learn  of  equal  good  fortune  to 
her  sisters.  Has  she  been  robbed  of  her 
just  due,  she  longs  to  know  that  others 
have  been  &irly  dealt  with  in  the  game 
of  hearts. 

It  is  inexplicable  that  the  gravest  rela- 
tion of  life  should  be  entered  into  with 
the  least  consideration.  We  treat  matri- 
mony as  a  joke,  as  it  often  proves ;  but 
it  is  a  very  ghastly  one.  As  if  prescient 
of  its  sadness,  we  make  merry  over  its 
beginning,  lest  we  shall  have  no  pretext 
for  afler  njoicing.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
to  defer  public  observance  of  nuptials 
until  they  were  ascertained  to  be  some- 
thing besides  form?  Music,  flowers,  dis- 
play, and  revelry  are  unpleasantly  re- 
membered when  they  are  preludes  to  dis- 
tressing divorce,  legal  or  spiritual,  or  to 
shallow  mockeries  of  contentment.  The 
advertisement  of  gladness  should  come  af- 
ter substantial  cause  therefor.  They 
would  be  prudent  who  should  hold  wed- 
dings in  strict  privacy,  and,  ten  years 
later,  bid  fHends  to  a  feast  of  demonatra- 
tioa  Then  there  could  be  no  misgiv- 
ings, no  shadows  crouching  under  the  ra- 
diance, no  suggested  discords  between  the 
bars  of  melody,  as  there  are  when  fiite  is 
challenged  with  sounding  cymbals. 

It  is  not  the  custom  to  dsAce  or  junket 
at  funerals,  which  are  not  half  so  so- 
ber of  import  as  hymeneal  rites.  At  the 
one,  the  end  has  been  attained  :  regret, 
trouble,  anxiety,  suflbring  have  spent 
their  force ;  the  rest  is  peace  and  silence. 
At  the  other,  solicitude  should  be  over- 
flowing:  the   beginning  is    pregnant; 
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drmd  rwpootibilitiM  m  ■lippinc  their 
IcMbei  10  bant  down  doom.  Tbo  brido 
feels  this ;  the  weight  of  tMumptioii  is 
apon  her.  Her  hope  is  fringed  with  fear. 
She  smiles  brsvely.  Her  bresst  is  hsant- 
ed  with  awe  of  the  unknown.  She  wants 
the  light,  the  sparkle,  the  gayety,  for  ss- 
saranoe  against  presentiments  that  refuse 
to  be  allayed.  She  aTOWs  hemlf  happy; 
bat  it  is  an  aneasy,  tomoltooos  happi- 
BSSB,  whioh  oan  hardly  reoogniie  itMlf. 

The  skeleton  at  the  nuptial  feast  is  the 
sage  who  thinks,  analyiss,  eompares, 
forecasts.  **  May  you  be  happy !"  is  all 
be  dares  to  My,  and  he  says  it  in  the  tone 
of  philosophic  q>ecQlation.  He  has  stood 
toother  altars,  and  he  remembers  bow 
early  the  fire,  pronounced  saored,  went 
out,  and  coald  not  be  rekindled.  He  has 
participated  in  wooden,  tin,  silrer  wed- 
dings, and  he  approves  them,  if  th^  be 
genuine,  ss  signals  of  success  in  dubious 
and  dangerous  enterprises.  He  amy  hsTe 
ground  for  beliering  them  lalse  shows; 
though,  if  well  designed,  they  serre  to 
encourage  the  many  who  have  foiled,  with 
t^belief  that  from  the  present  there  is 
iliU  redemption.  The  marking  of  pro- 
gress is  comforting.  When  we  hsTS  foil- 
en  behind,  it  is  stimulating  to  know  oth- 
ers hsTe  adranoed. 

in  the  coi\jugal  firm,  man  ordinarily 
supplies  the  capital,  uid  woman  is  the 
active  and  responsible  partner.  Her  in- 
terest is  ten  times  bis,  and,  incoAgrnously, 
her  power  is  ten  times  less.  She  is  the 
motber^-and  maternity  is  seren-eighths 
of  parentage— without  an  equal  right  to 
her  children,  who  are  the  fother*s  almost 
l^  accident.  Does  the  garden,  owned  in 
common,  belong  to  the  tiller,  the  fertil- 
iser, who  has  pat  his  lifo  into  it,  or  to 
the  careless  sower  of  the  seed  7  Posterity 
looks  to  her.  Thefothersof  theraoemay 
be  inferior,  if  the  mothers  be  worthy. 
Leaders,  as  a  rule,  rescn^ble  her  who  bore 
them.  But  the  fother,  by  his  conduct,  by 
neglect,  suspicion,  ii^nstice,  tyranny, 
may  mar  Ae  mother,  and  warp  the  chil- 
dren. He  is  disposed  to  domineer  and 
oppress,  to  interfere  with  that  which  in 
no  wise  appertains  to  him.  In  order  to 
incite  her  not  to  meddle  with  his  duties, 
of  whioh  he  is  ever  complaining,  he  per- 
petually invades  hers.  The  stream  of  his 
domesticity  fiows.throngb  his  oflicious- 
nesi.  He  regalates  by  introducing  dis- 
order ;  exacts  obedience,  and  secures  de- 
ceit. 


The  woman's  dfftiny  being  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  man,  everything  hangs  on 
their  compatibility.  The  doctrines  of  the 
PerfiMStionists  might  approadi  realisi^ 
tion,  could  generation  afWr  generatioo  be 
fitly  mated.  The  fomoas  bull,  What  bati 
polarity  done  for  us  7  might  be  serionaly 
answered.  What  have  we  era  done  for 
posterity  7  Not  only  through  ignoraaee 
of  and  indiflereoce  io  Nature *s  laws,  bi^t 
l^  open  defiance  of  them,  we  have  done 
our  best  to  worsen  humanity.  Neverthe- 
less, so  kind  is  Nature— never  without  re- 
straints—that she  steadily  improves  wtms 
vre  strive  to  Impair.  At  the  summit  of 
creation  are  man  and  woman,  tbe  inher- 
itors of  time  and  its  entire  fruitfulness. 
Through  them  must  future  cydea  be 
formed,  and  each  individual,  however 
humble,  most  discharge  his  infinitesimal 
part.  We  are  most  of  us  mere  automata, 
incapable  of  doing  any  appreciable  amount 
of  good  ;  but  we  can  refrain  fit>m  a  eer- 
tain  sum  of  eril.  We  should  not  retali- 
ate for  ourselves  upon  our  ofiipring.  If 
we  be  unhealthy  in  mind  or  body,  ill- 
balanced,  selfish,  gloomy,  positively  and 
palpably  deficient  in  any  vray,  ire  need 
not  fear  that  our  imperfoctions  shall  not 
be  redundantly  represented  in  populatioB. 
There  are  a  dosen  crippled  minds  to  one 
sound  understanding.  The  maimed  are 
always  starting  for  some  priie  in  lifo, 
and  are  so  ugly  fit>m  inability  to  vrin  it 
that  they  decide  to  reproduce  incompetent 
runntos  for  the  course.  We  should  nega- 
tively benefit  our  kind  1^  refusing  to  ang- 
ment  its  foilures ;  or,  if  resolved  on  the 
risk  of  transmission,  we  should  try  to  se- 
lect as  partners  those  who  might  measur- 
ably amend  our  inadequacies. 

The  foot  is  otherwise.  Th^  who 
should  never  have  been  in  the  world,  so 
fiur  as  vre  can  Judge,  are  the  most  active 
in  filling  it.  Man,  like  a  weed,  grows  in 
proportion  to  his  worthlessness.  He  filk 
space  that  could  be  better  used ;  chokes 
products  of  value  bj  bis  rankness.  He  of 
whom  Nature  needs  copies  is  slow  to 
furnish  them.  Comprehending  the  full 
responsibility,  tbe  uncertain  results  of 
paternity,  be  practises  self-denial ;  yidds 
ofipring  sparingly.  The  average  man  is 
heedless  of  posterity.  Selecting  tbe  most 
convenient  vroman — her  who  oifors  least 
resistance— he  becomes  practically  an  op- 
timist, without  knovring  the  meaning  of 
bis  own  act  His  philosophy  is  condensed 
into  '« It  is  aU  right! "  though  on  Us 
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oondaet  wholesome  doabt  might  hinge. 
His  ehildren  are  bom  or  die ;  struggle 
into  wretchednew;  slip  into  disgrace; 
haTe  some  good  fortune  with  much  ill. 
Bat  whateTer  the  warning,  he  takes  it 
not  fle  solaoes  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  fiunily.  Its  members  seem  less  to 
him  than  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
He  would  giTC  more  immediate  attenti<m 
to  his  horses  and  cattle  than  to  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Those  most  be  lealoosly 
looked  after :  these,  as  respects  him,  can 
look  after  themseWes.  It  is  a  phenome- 
non of  oor  oivilization  that  the  product 
of  animals  is  more  assiduously  studied 
tiian  the  product  of  ourselves.  Soule  pre- 
sumed to  be  immortal  may  not  be  harmed 
by  neglect  Beasts  that  perish  claim 
special  consideration. 

Woman  has  finer  apprehensions,  more 
oonscientious  principle.  Maternity,  with 
her,  signifies  devotion,  absorption.  She 
will  sacrifice  herself  instinctively  for  her 
children,  but  never  her  children  to  her- 
self. Her  love  renders  her  wise.  She 
would  practise  an  enlightened  economy : 
she  would  not  voluntarily  bear  what  could 
not  be  fitly  provided  for.  Usually,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  within  her  option.  She 
makes  the  best  of  what  she  cannot  help ; 
becomes  a  sharer  in  imprudence  she  is 
unable  to  check.  So  stuffed  has  she  been, 
from  her  childhood,  vrith  fallacious  les- 
sons, that  when  she  arrives  at  maturity 
she  is  afiraid  to  hold  opinions  of  her  own. 
She  can  scarcely  tell  what  she  believes. 
The  conflict  between  assertion  and  reason, 
conventionality  and  intuition,  has  created 
chaos  in  her  mind.  After  many  inward 
struggles,  she  accepts  what  is  laid  down 
for  her :  else,  she  would  be  peculiar— that 
is,  judge  for  herself— and  peculiarity  in 
her  sex  is  not  venial.  One  of  her  first  in- 
structions is  that  she  must  be  married — 
to  what  kind  of  man,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, it  matters  little.  If  he  who 
ffant  proposes  for  her  hand  be  not  attrac- 
tive, she  declines.  Later,  she  learns  that 
to  expect  to  love  a  man  before  he  becomes 
a  husband  is  the  wildest  romance.  After 
marriage  affection,  interest,  i^mpathy 
follow.  She  is  rash  to  vnreck  her  pros- 
pects by  refusal.  If  she  wait  much  long- 
er, she  will  be  an  old  maid.  There  is 
nothing  terrible  in  the  words;  and  she 
confesses  she  thinks  it  better  to  be  such 
than  to  wed  in  cold  blood.  What  a  so- 
cial here^!  Her  rectitude  is  speedily 
set  wrong.    To  be  an  old  maid  is  to  fly  hi 


the  fifl^e  of  Providence,  which  must  be  a 
fearful  thing,  since  nobody  knows  what  it 


Seeing  that  those  about  her  do  not  hold 
her  opinions,  nor  act  as  she  wants  to  act, 
she  takes  the  next  man  who  offers  him- 
self, and  she  is  settled — in  the  saddest 
sense— for  life.  The  affection  and  sym- 
pathy that  were  to  come,  retreat  rather 
than  advance.  Her  heart  aches;  her 
eyes  grow  red  with  happiness.  She  is  so 
lonely  and  wretched,  and  no  one  to  tell  it 
to.  Maternity  is  prescribed  as  medicine 
for  her  grieb,  and  not  too  early.  There 
is  comfort  in  the  little  stranger,  who  docs 
not  firown,  nor  chill  her  impulses  fast  as 
they  rise.  It  is  her  child.  She  wonders 
sometimes  if  it  be  really  his.  How  fre- 
quently it  is  baptised  with  tears !  Other 
children  come ;  but  the  fitther  is  no  ten- 
derer. Their  noise  is  excuse  for  absence ; 
and  absence  would  be  kindness,  were 
there  no  return.  Children  should  lie  bom 
of  mutual  love,  the  mother  think»— not 
of  indifference  and  anxiety,  of  selfishness 
and  sorrow— and  she  wishes,  therefore, 
there  had  been  but  one.  Her  beauty  and 
her  youth  are  gone ;  her  spring  and  spirit 
broken.  She  has  no  hope  of  vrinning 
without  these  what  she  could  not  win 
with  them.  She  has  fulfilled,  she  is  told, 
the  Divine  command — as  if  Divinity  were 
direct  cause  of  wretchedness ;  as  if  the 
greater  the  misery,  the  nearer  heaven. 
Unregenerate  being  that  she  is,  she  can- 
not help  thinking  she  vrould  better  have 
kept  her  unblighted  celibacy;  that  hu» 
manity,  on  the  whole,  would  have  been 
the  gainer. 

Thus  is  woman's  individual  happiness 
sulgected  to  generalization.  What  is 
good  for  her  under  certain  conditions  is 
affirmed  to  be  good  under  all  conditions. 
Undeniably,  she  is  more  contented  double 
than  single ;  her  life  is  larger,  her  future 
fuller.  But  she  must  bemated  as  well  as 
matched.  Her  husband  should  not  only 
begin,  but  should  continue  her  lover; 
should  be  her  companion,  and,  above  all, 
her  friend.  Such  combination  is  rare; 
can  hardly  be  expected,  though  part  of  it 
should  be  demanded.  If  a  husband  may 
not  be  strong  and  tender,  patient  and 
chivalrous,  he  should,  at  least,  not  be 
coarse  or  stupid ^  selfish  or  harsh.  Every 
wife  has  a  right  to  some  of  the  negative 
virtues  in  exchange  for  positive  excel- 
lence. Obviously,  men  and  women,  in 
the  bulk,  are  suited  to  one  another,  chus 
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tooksByianktonnk.  Theefilisinindi- 
Tidual  selection,  and  still  more  in  indi- 
Tidaal  acoeptanoe.  Tbe  right  man  falls 
to  the  wrong  woman,  or  the  right  woman 
takes  the  wrong  man.  This  couple,  so 
jarring,  so  dissatisfied,  that  pair,  so  di»- 
tant,  so  unimpassioned,  would  be  new 
beings  with  new  partners.  Had  each 
husband  chosen  the  wife  of  the  other,  all 
four  would  be  contented.  This  man  may 
be  good,  that  woman  may  be  admirable ; 
but  thrust  into  the  improper  matrimonial 
place,  he  is  bad  for  his  wife,  and  she  ob- 
noxious to  her  husband.  Patience  before 
possession,  affection  instead  of  passion, 
knowledge  tempering  intensity,  sympathy 
aboTc  sense,  are  the  prcTcntiTes  of  inhar- 
monious wedlock. 

Harm  results  to  woman,  and,  through 
her,  to  the  race,  not  by  marriage,  but  by 
her  getting  the  wrong  man  for  her— a 
man  of  the  wrong  class  or  kind.  That 
she  accepts  ii^jadiciously  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. Who  tells  her,  "  It  is  far  better 
to  stay  single  than  to  take  a  husband  you 
do  not  lo?e ;"  **  Marriage  is  good  or  ill, 
according  to  selection ; "  '*  It  is  not  unal- 
loyed happiness  at  best,  but  it  is  abso- 
lute wretchedness  at  worst ; "  **  It  is  often 
a  blessing  when  it  comes ;  it  is  oftener  a 
curse  if  sought ; "  "  NcTcr  look  to  it  for 
material  support ;  any  kind  of  honest  la- 
bor is  preferable  to  such  expectation  "? 

On  the  contrary,  the  &lsehood  is  stead- 
ily reiterated,  that  **  Marriage  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  woman's  existence'*;  and  this 
without  qualification.  She  is  forced  to 
beliefs  that  it  is  woman's  duty  to  be  a 
wife,  somehow  or  some  time,  unless  she  be 
a  hopeless  iuTalid  or  an  incurable  luna- 
tic ;  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  coi\ju- 
gally  miserable  than  maidenly  contented. 
She  is  taught,  inferentially  at  least,  that 
she  belongs  in  some  mysterious  manner  to 
mankind ;  that  she  is  the  property  of  the 
generation ;  that  she  is  a  portion  of  the 
census,  first  and  essentially,  she  be- 
longs to  herself.  Her  individuality  is 
more  than  soTcreign,  it  is  sacred.  She 
has  an  unconditional  right  to  her  own 
disposal.  When  she  giyes  herself,  she 
does  not  surrender  the  liberty  of  recap- 
tion. She  is  a  child  of  heayen  not  less 
than  a  daughter  of  earth.  If  custom  has 
made  her  a  Tassal  of  conTcntionallty,  Na- 
ture has  made  her  beforehand  an  inde- 
pendent, self-responsible  woman. 

STery  husband,  from  the  character  of 
the  connection,  is  the  keeper  of  his  wite*s 


happiness;  and  how  niany  men  are  fit  to 
hold  a  trust  so  precious  7  No  man  so  un- 
intelligent as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
mense advantage— seconded  by  nature, 
habit,  law,  and  society — he  has  over  wo- 
man. He  improTes  it  usually  to  the  ut- 
most :  its  ineritable  tendency  is  to  render 
him  a  tyrant  and  an  egoist.  Knowing 
that  woman,  thrpugh  false  education,  is 
anxious  to  marry,  he  imposes  hard  and 
unjust  conditions  after  marriage.  Albeit 
entirely  equal,  he  yields  her  a  fraction  of 
her  rights — keeping  the  rest  himself— and 
wants  to  be  praised  for  his  generosity. 
He  even  takes  credit  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  his  family,  as  if  to  be  a  buyer 
of  food  and  raiment  gave  him  a  claim  to 
admiration.  So  accustomed  is  she  to  ex- 
actions and  impositions,  that  she  is  barely 
conscious  of  suljection  to  them.  More 
than  half  the  time  he  &ils  to  suspect  bis 
gross  injustice  to  her ;  and  when  he  does, 
he  imagines  it  necessary  to  discipline,  or 
that  woman  eivjoys  a  goodly  degree  of  op- 
pression. If  she  would  rouse  herself  and 
think— as  she  has  begun  to  do— of  what 
is  Justly  her  desert,  he  would  lower  his 
crest.  Nothing  is  so  excellent  for  a  ^- 
rant  as  resistance ;  and  her  gentle  resist- 
ance would  transform  him  to  truer  man- 
hood and  higher  husbandship.  Her  quiet 
self-assertion,  her  eloquent  plea  for  equi- 
ty, within  the  dcmestic  circle,  would  al- 
ter his  Tiew  as  much  as  his  conduct.  Ig- 
norance of  what  he  owes  her  is  the  source 
of  his  undischarged  indebtedness.  He  is 
jnster  than  he  seems,  and  would  rereal 
his  justice  if  the  need  were  demonstrated. 
Marital  culture  is  much  required.  If  he 
could  haye  a  wife  less  on  his  terms,  more 
on  hers,  and  haye  her  only  so,  he  would 
be  fiir  other  than  he  is.  Woman  has 
already  begun  to  consult  her  own 
mind,  to  listen  to  her  own  yoice;  the 
gyyes  of  usage  are  slipping  from  her  form, 
which,  as  they  slip,  is  rounded  to  fresher 
loyeliness.  To  be  the  custodian  of  a  fel- 
low creature's  happiness,  particularly 
when  the  creature  is  a  woman,  is  an  aw- 
ful responsibility.  The  custodian  should 
giye  bonds  to  humanity,  in  the  form  of 
deyotion,  generosity,  gentleness,  not  to 
abuse  his  trust ;  and  he  will  ere  long. 

The  world  moyes  rapidly.  We  are  i^ 
plying  new  testi,  eleyating  onr  standard. 
Quantity  is  less,  and  quality  is  more.  We 
are  deyeloping  the  indiyidnal,  and  so  im- 
proying  the  race.  To  haye  oilEq>ring  Is 
rising  from  obligation  to  priyilege.    We 
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are  spiritoali^iDg  the  dooirmee  of  Mal- 
thos.  We  are  oonoediog  to  the  iDtaitions 
of  woman,  iiiTariably  abore  and  in  ad- 
Tanoe  of  our  lumbering  reaaon.  AdYanoed 
oouplea  haTe  fewer  children  than  was 
their  wont :  they  prefer  fii^pneeB  to  num- 
ber; they  think  that  two  or  three  Tigor- 
008,  bright,  oheerfnl,  self-^ised,  oTerbal- 
anoe  six  or  eight  who  are  pony,  dull,  de- 
jected, unstMdy.  BencTolence  is  com- 
mingling with  maternity,  philanthropy 
with  propagation.  Parents  are  begin- 
ning to  hold  themselveB  accountable  for 
their  progeny,  instead  of  thrusting  their 
personality  upon  ProTidence.  All  this  is 
the  slow  though  steady  triumph  of  wo- 
man, the  gradual  furtherance  of  her 
cause.  There  is  superabundant  scope  for 
continued  progress;  but  that  there  has 
been  so  much  is  a  cheering  sign. 

Not  many  men  are  adapted  to  paterni- 
ty, while  woman  is  innately  motherly. 
With  the  silent  tuition  they  are  receifing 
from  her,  their  suitableness  will  enhance. 
Her  mental  and  spiritual  growth  is  help- 
ing them;  by  it  she  is  transfusing  her- 
self 80  as  to  create  sympathy ;  they  are 
learning  to  feel  for  and  with  her.  She  is 
unfolding  herself  in  divers  ways.  They 
frequently  iail  to  perceiTC  it  until  bve's 
apocalypse  is  written  in  a  flash.  They 
ha?e  abode  with  her  in  mood  so  unappre- 
datife  that,  looking  into  her  weary  eyes, 
she  sees  the  tenderness  so  long  delayed, 
and  answers  with  the  gase  of  a  goddess. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  maternity  were 
interchangeable,  there  would  be  only 
three  children  to  a  fiunily.  The  woman 
would  bear  the  first,  the  man  the  second, 
the  woman  the  third;  the  fourth  would 
neyer  be  bom.  Many  husbands  need  par- 
torient  e]q>erienoe  to  enable  them  to  com- 
passionate their  wItcs  (it  is  a  pily  it  can- 
not be  compulsory);  but  there  are  others 
—the  gods  be  thanked ! — ^who  suffer  what 
their  wiTCs  suffer;  who  in  strength  are 
all  man,  and  in  tenderness  half  woman. 
E?en  the  stolid  and  insensible  will  come 
round  to  the  light  in  this  or  another  gen- 
eration. The  deities  of  the  household  are 
kindling  so  many  fires  on  the  hilltop,  that 
the  reflection  must  extend  to  the  lowest 
Talley.  The  sexes  are  gradually  growing 
into  one  another,  each  partaking  of  what 
is  best  in  both ;  but  woman  is  affecting 
and  moulding  man  more  than  be  is  her ; 
fer  she  is  the  true  priestess  of  progrese, 
the  apostle  of  oi?iliation. 

A  Tast  deal  is  said  in  these  days  <tf  the 


inferiori^,  eqoalify,  and  saperiorify  ef 
woman.  She  is  inferior,  equal,  and  sape> 
rior  to  man,  as  he  is  inferior,  equal,  and 
superior  to  her.  Their  equality  in  the 
plan  of  creation,  in  the  scale  of  humani- 
ty, in  the  a£Eairs  of  Jife,  in  any  scheme  of 
the  future,  is  an  essential  and  ineyitable 
postulate.  They  cannot  wisely  be  consid- 
ered apart ;  for  they  are  always  together 
—alternate  links  in  the  chain  of  destiny, 
different  phases  of  rationality.  He  pre- 
supposes and  comprehends  her  as  she  does 
him.  Th^  belong  to  one  another  m 
flesh  and  blood,  nenresand  brain.  They  are 
reciprocally  creators  both  physically  and 
spiritually.  What  afleoto  him  affects  her. 
When  he  wrongs  her,  he  strikes  himself. 
She  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  Nature  than 
he :  Nature  is  a  sort  of  stepmother  to  man, 
and  any  iigustioe  to  her  is  entailed  npon 
the  race.  They  cannot  be  enemies :  irre- 
pressible instinct  mutually  attracte  them. 
They  only  clash  to  close ;  quarrel  to  spioe 
the  kisses  of  reconciliation.  Though  the 
sun  disclose  them  bitter  as  wormwood, 
the  moon  shall  detect  them  sweet  as  hon- 
ey. The  countless  wrongs  done  to  her 
sex  by  him  she  divinely  forgives  and  fem- 
ininely forgete.  He  has  only  to  make 
atonement.  The  barbarism  in  him  is 
hard  to  quench;  but  he  is  gradually 
quenching  it  with  the  aid  of  his  sister  of 
civilisation.  Each  generation  makes  then 
better  friends.  Earthquakes  cannot  drive 
them  asunder.  Their  adherence  is  supe- 
rior to  convulsion :  the  estate  of  continui- 
ty is  mortgaged  to  the  nniverse.  He  or 
she  (she  is  seldom  guilty  of  such  folly) 
who  pretends  to  hate  the  other  sex  is  in- 
variably a  disappointed  lover,  striving  to 
hide  the  desire  to  be  loved  in  return. 
Misanthrope  b  masculine ;  misogynist  is 
a  contradiction. 

The  holiest  not  kss  than  the  greatest 
men  have  owed  their  best  in^iratioM 
and  noblest  acts  to  woman.  Any  attempt 
to  leave  her  out  inaugurates  chaos.  The 
most  constant  and  devoted  companion  of 
Jesus  were  women,  especially  Joanna,  Sa- 
lome, Mary  Oleophas,  and  Mary  Magda^ 
lene.  They  comforted  him  in  his  sor- 
rows; cleaved  to  him  in  the  darkest 
hours;  were  his  true  disciples.  No 
swervmg  in  them :  no  sulgection  to  fear. 
When  the  apostles  fled,  they  stood  flra. 
They  were  earliest  at  the  cross  and  latest 
at  the  tomb.  But  the  aposties  preaeM 
the  gospel  and  told  the  story  of  the  Prince 
of  Ptoaee.    Even  in  that  remote  age  the 
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I  sileftily  endared,  and  the  men  Al- 
tered and  eulogised  tbemselfes.  Some  of 
the  best  of  these  were  r^eeten  and  be- 
trayers; batnotawomanwasperfidioos; 
not  a  woman  denied  her  Master. 

The  canonized  sons  of  the  Roman 
church  have  been  so  morbid,  so  onhuman 
in  ecclesiastical  seal,  that  they,  if  any 
•ne,  would  ignore  woman  in  their  life  and 
plans.  But  they  haTe  not,  nor  has  their 
creed.  The  brides  of  the  church  hsTo  al- 
ways been  prolifio  of  proselytes.  Rome, 
if  bigoted,  is  supremely  shrewd.  She  in- 
Tites  all  women  to  her  arms ;  impregnates 
them  with  theological  enthusiasm,  and 
consigns  a  few  to  the  cloister  and  sterility. 

Chrysoetom  gained  sustenance  and 
strength  from  Olympias,  who,  a  wealthy 
and  beautiful  widow  (there  is  no  use  of 
being  a  saint  without  beauty),  was 
wrought  upon  by  his  oratory  to  retire 
from  the  world.  She  renounced  CTery- 
thing  for  the  church,  exemplified  by  him, 
and  expressed  her  worship  by  noble  acts 
of  charity.  Forced  into  exile,  she  would, 
if  permitted,  have  followed  him  to  the 
world's  end ;  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
would  haTc  perished  joyously  dinging  to 
his  foet.  His  golden  mouth  would  haTe 
been  golden  to  her  had  it  been  voicelees 
as  the  grsTe ;  for  the  man  more  than  the 
bishop  had  captiTated  her.  Long  before 
cardinals  had  dreamed  of  it,  her  Iotc  had 
canonised  Clirysoetom.  She  had  made 
him  the  deity  of  her  heart. 

Jerome  was  similarly  influenced  by 
Paula,  and  she  by  him.  The  desoendant 
of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  she  ex- 
ciianged  souls  with  him  while  he  was  her 
ghostly  &ther— properly,  her  spiritual 
husband.  She  built  monasteries  and  pray- 
ed and  wept,  petitioning  Hea?en  to  ex- 
plain, perhaps,  her  ceaseless  conflict  be- 
tween loTc  and  its  suppression.  His  let- 
ter to  her  daughter  after  her  death  is 
panegyric's  paramount.  Doubtless  sin- 
cere, it  is  a  mixed  rhiH[)sody  of  aflfoction 
for  the  woman  and  yeneration  for  the 
charch.  It  ia  the  misdirected  passion  of 
a  monk  half  smothered  in  the  superstition 
of  his  creed. 

Ne?er  was  there  a  purer  or  more  un- 
natural man  than  Francis  of  Aasisi,  foun- 
der of  the  Franciscan  friars.  One  of 
those  mysterious  yoioes  with  whidi  hagi- 
Qgraphy  is  penetrated  called  him  to  the 
serfice  of  his  &ith.  Surrendering  his  in- 
heritance, emptying  his  purse,  giving 
•way  his  clothes  to  .the  poor,  he  became 
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an  eleemoi^ynaiy  monomaniac,  an  extreme 
fiuiatic  He  bagged  in  the  streets  for 
money  to  repair  churches  and  conyenti; 
he  haunted  ho^atals,  nursed  paupers, 
consorted  with  outcasts  that  he  might 
contort  them.  His  pride  was  in  his  hu- 
mility. He  washed  the  feet  of  mendi- 
canti,  and  kissed  the  ulcers  of  loathsome 
lepers.  The  sternest  Spartan  was  a  Sy- 
barite to  him:  eating  ashes  with  his 
scan^  erusts ;  bathing  in  snow  to  extin- 
guish natural  desire ;  weeping  so  freely 
that  he  would  haye  become  blind  but  foir 
painful  searing  of  his  fiice.  Year  after 
year  he  went  fitim  good-bad  to  better- 
worse.  Zeal  rose  to  rapture;  piety  to 
mysticism.  His  distorted  religion  killed 
him  at  last.  His  was  a  slow  but  deliber- 
ate suicide. 

Who  wonld  think  a  theologic  madman 
like  him  would  or  could  recognise  sex? 
Eyen  he  had  his  attraction — ^monastic  it 
seemed  to  him— to  a  loyely  and  splendid 
woman,  whom  his  fanaticism  had  Uad" 
Bated.  Olaia  gaye  up  rank,  fortune,  no- 
ble suitors,  eyery  secular  delight,  to  be 
his  disciple,  his  immaterial  daughter,  his 
unwayering  friend.  His  plaintiye  elo- 
quence, lus  sombre  ecstasy  drew  her  all 
to  him,  and  to  the  pnestly  career  he  had 
espoused.  When  he  receiyed  her  as  she 
fled  from  her  ancestral  home,  sheared  the 
golden  glory  of  her  hair,  covered  her  rich 
garments  with  his  coarse  habit,  and  led 
her  to  the  altar,  did  not  eyen  he  regret 
for  a  moment  the  world  he  had  alyured? 
Did  he  not  inwardly  wish  it  had  been  a 
nuptial  altar?  Did  he  not  secretly  kiss 
the  yellow  tress  he  had  retained?  Did 
he  not  long  to  strain,  though  but  for  the 
fraction  of  a  minute,  that  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful girl  to  his  arid  and  starving  heart? 
Emulating  him,  she  established  the  order 
of  Franciscan  nuns,  and  vied  with  her  be- 
loved master  in  self-abnegation,  ecclesias- 
tic observances,  and  oflioes  of  benevolence. 
Long  after,  when  Francis's  corpse  Iras 
carried  by  the  convent  where  Clara  dwdt, 
she  begged  the  privilege  of  kiasing  th^ 
hands  and  garments  of  the  dead,  and  vrith 
streaming  eyes  and  throbbing  breast 
prayed  for  the  repose  of  hiB  soul.  The 
fire  of  her  life  went  out  with  his.  She 
still  followed  her  lowly  round  of  noUe 
acts;  but  she  had  parted  with  hers^. 
Ceaselessly  she  besought  heaven  to  take 
her  home— heaven  was  twice  heaven  since 
he  vras  there ;  her  orisons  were  answwed 
in  mercy,  and  she  vrent,  as  she  beUeved, 
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diiMtlyto  God,  with  ''Fnnois"  as  her 
eelestud  pasBword. 

Frances  de  Ghantal  was  another  pf  the 
saintly  ^irits  who,  mistaking  the  di?ine 
for  the  haman,  dedicated  themselTes 
thereto.  Her  husband  haying  been  kill- 
ed while  hunting,  she  TOwed,  though  still 
young  and  extremely  handsoine,  nerer  to 
miti^  again.  A  new  drift  was  given  to 
her  llAi.  She  fixed  her  pleasure  in  pro- 
viding for  the  sick  and  poor ;  at  the  same 
time  educating  her  children  with  the 
greatest  care.  Little  more  than  thirty, 
she  became  acquainted  with  Francis  of 
Sales,  and  placed  herself  under  his  guid- 
ance. Having  been,  informed  of  his  pro- 
ject to  establish  the  Visifcation,  she  con- 
curred in  it  so  eagerly  that  she  fiist  insti- 
tuted the  order  at  Annecy ,  and  before  her 
death  had  founded  seven-and-thirty  of 
those  religious  houses.  Frances  and 
Francis— the  likeness  of  their  names  was 
mirrored  in  their  nature— were  complete 
correspondents.  Their  biography  is  aa 
romantic  as  the  tales  of  Scud^ry.  They 
are  asserted  to  have  met  in  visions  before 
they  had  met  corporeally :  their  whole 
career,  so  intimately  associated,  is  a  se- 
ries of  temptations,  struggles,  and  self- 
conquests,  the  last  accomplished  by  their 
burning  devotion  to  thidr  creed.  This 
eventually  subordinated  passion,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  moral  sanity.  She  was 
Heda  beneath  its  snovrs,  as  so  many  fine, 
highly  disciplined  women  are — a  lake  of 
flame  in  a  rim  of  ice.  Her  letters  blase 
with  intensity,  throb  with  disappoint- 
ment; but  the  intensity  fuid  disappoint- 
ment are  governed  by  the  frensy  of  conse- 
cration. They  are  more  than  instructive, 
they  are  illuminating.  He  who  would 
ieam  of  the  contest  of  fire  and  frost  in  a 
woman's  breast — ^the  fire  all  the  fiercer 
for  the  frost  in  the  air— and  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  frost,  should  read  the 
written  secrets  of  Frances  de  Cbantal. 
His  self-chastisement  had  been  severer, 
as  may  b^  seen  in  his  **  Devout  Life  " ; 
still,  his  correspondence  with  her  evinces 
the  ardor  of  his  temperament,  the  .fierce 
needs  of  his  nativity.  He  thought  of  her 
at  the  Eacharist :  she  vras  the  miracle 
that  changed  to  blood  the  sacramental 
wine.  She  was  to  him,  though  uncon- 
sciously, the  incarnation  of  the  Virgin : 
she  vras  in  idea  everything  that  woman 
can  be  to  man.  He  carried  her  in  his 
soul.  She  beamed  through  every  moment 
of  the  day ;  she  was  the  companion  of  his 
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He  called  her  fellow-worker, 
sister,  daughter,  saint ;  while  every  fibre 
of  his  being  must  have  told  him  she  should 
have  been  his  wife. 

Such  examples  of  cbistered  women 
prove  that  love,  however  hidden  or  dis- 
guised, is  the  pole-star  of  every  woman's 
heaven.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
the  line  of  action  is  unbroken.  It  be- 
gins with  the  mother  and  the  doll,  and 
ends  with  man  or  God  (these  are  easily 
convertible  to  her)— often  the  God  in  man, 
or  the  man  in  God.  She  instinctively 
and  involuntarily  idealises,  and  from  her 
idealisation  ascends  her  worship.  Su- 
premely personal,  she  wants  personality. 
If  it  be  lacking,  she  creates  it.  Emblems 
help  her  to  do  this ;  hence  she  delights  in 
emblems.  She  hates  abstractions :  tbey 
ard  .neaningless  to  her.  The  concrete  is 
the  food  of  her  heart :  she  would  not  bar- 
ter a  flush  of  sentiment  for  a  field  of  sci- 
ence. A  slight  caress  is  dearer  than  a 
principle  of  devotion.  She  is  a  poet  and 
an  lirtist  from  her  passion  for  beauty  and 
her  joy  in  form.  MaoDers,  modes,  graces, 
C3lors,  perfumes,  sounds  stir  and  intoxi- 
cate her.  She  is  sovereignly  sensuous, 
and  yet  i>rofoundIy  spiritual.  Full  of 
outvrard  inconsistencies,  she  has  yet  inner 
harmonies  to  which  man  is,  in  a  double 
sense,  astranger.  Her  heart  and  conscience 
are  such  neighbors  that  the  troubles  of 
one  disturb  the  peace  of  the  other.  Her 
friendship,  reverence,  worship,  consecra- 
tion, sacrifice,  spring  frx>m  the  samesource. 
Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  Mary  Un- 
win,  Sophie  Swetohine,  Bettina  Bren- 
tano,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  were  all 
sisters,  moved  by  a  variation  of  love. 
ReUgieu$es  become  such  because  disap- 
pointed, bereaved,  or  longing  for  a  love 
they  fancy  earth  cannot  yield.  They 
either  incarnate  Divinity,  or,  like  Clara 
and  Paula,  divinize  humanity.  If  women 
considered  God  impersonal,  afler  the 
manner  of  philosophers  and  scientists, 
they  could  not  cleave  to  theology  :  their 
creed,  but  not  their  &ith,  would  be  de- 
stroyed. With  their  mental  eye  they  see 
Jesus,  gentle,  sad,  beautiful,  benignant, 
as  M^ry  and  Martha  saw  hi^,  vrandering 
and  preaching  in  Judea,  and  are  won  to 
Christianity  by  his  essentially  feminine 
character,  by  his  reflection  of  their  ideals, 
by  his  extreme  goodness  to  women.  For 
what  th^y  believe  of  him  they  accept  any 
dogma  they  are  bred  to;  remember  thei 
spirit  of  Love,  and   forget  the   tenets^ '^^ 
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There  ie  no  fandMBflntal  differenoe  in 
enltared  womeo'e  fidth  whatever  th^ 
•eot.  Bomm,  Mohammedan,  Greek,  Plot- 
eetant,  Hehrew,  th^  adhere  to  the  epirit, 
and  glide  OTer  the  doctrines  easily  and 
fraoefolly..  It  ie  said  that  Oatholic  wo- 
men inetinctiTely,  insensibly,  hare  Jesos 
in  their  prayerful  thoaght  more  than  the 
Virgin,  while  the  men  of  the  ohnrch  ap- 
peal to  Mary ;  which  is  at  least  natural, 
sboe  affinity  for  sex  is  the  principle  of 
creation.  BiTinity  generally  saoceeds 
homanity  in  the  feminine  mind,  or  is  a 
sohetitate  fi>r  it.  Scarcely  any  woman 
can  contain  more  than  one  strong,  en- 
grosnng  affection  at  one  time,  unless  it 
be  the  maternal  and  uxorial ;  and  that  is 
prone  to  interfere  with,  if  not  to  modify 
this.  When  spontanei^  is  in  the  retort, 
the  distillation  is  sezoal  lore.  It  has 
been  a  complaint  of  theologians  that  an 
enamored  woman  neglects  her  ecclesies- 
tical  duties.  A  cle?er  abb6  has  affirmed 
tiiat  he  could  tell  when  his  sister  had 
quarrelled  with  her  lo?er,  by  her  renewed 
interest  in  the  mass.  She  was  in  attend- 
ance erery  morning  during  the  estrange- 
ments ;  but  when  she  had  made  her  peace 
with  her  gallant,  she  stayed  away  al- 
together. He  has  further  remarked  that 
any  woman  under  the  caress  of  a  man 
grows  heedless  of  thCvgoodness  of  the 
Lord,  Lisette  Lebrun  explains  the  tres- 
pass by  saying  that  Man  is  here,  while 
God  is  so  Tciy  &r  away. 

Go  where  yon  may,  in  or  out  of  dTili- 
lation,  yon  iHll  always  find  that  Iotc  in 
some  form  or  other,  secret  or  sTowed,  is 
the  impulse  and  incentife  of  woman. 
Herein  coigoin  the  squaw  in  the  wigwam, 
the  queen  on  the  throne,  the  nun  in  the 
cloister,  the  radical  on  the  platform,  the 
fine  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  the  peas- 
ant in  the  hoTcl,  the  pariah  of  the  street. 

The  dullest  or  commonest  man  seems 
conscious  of  woman's  susceptibility  to 
amatory  madness  whidi  shall  become,  in 
an  ideal  state,  the  sweetest  aanity.  Af- 
fectionateneoi  is  her  strong-weak  side, 
and  he  unreviittmgly  attacks  it.  S.he 
has  a  liaunting  apprehensbn  that  in 
some  great  prerailing  Iotc,  thrilling  her 
blood  and  brain,  her  nerves  and  heart,  lie 
her  safety  and  her  peace.  But  she  can 
ne? er  anticipate  it,  or  measure  iti  force. 
It  may  not  come.  To  many  it  does  not ; 
to  others  it  comes  too  late;  whence 
agonising  repression,  or  broken  tows^ 


tragedies  witboat  end,  ■ometimes  with- 
out name.  Voluntarily  she  would  wait, 
TagneUr  feeling  the  danger  of  nustake. 
But  there  are  so  irrational  reasonB  for  as- 
suming to  be  fond.  Marriage  nrged 
on  one  hand,  proposed  on  the  other^-and 
the  price  of  it  the  slightest  show  of  pre- 
ference, or  a  despondent  "  Yes.*'  Oom- 
paratiTcly  few  wItcs  who  are  not  dlsa|H 
pointed.  Still,  they  are  wiTcs— yea,  the 
wifeliest  of  wifes.  No  matter.  Jt  is  a 
turn  of  the  wheel,  a  plunge  in  the  dark. 
The  wheel  breaks ;  the  dark  hdds  unsus- 
pected harms.  After  all,  it  might  be 
worse ;  and  yet,  ah,  dream  forcTcr  fled ! 
it  might  be  so  inflfttely  better. 

The  man  announce  his  Iotc,  beliering 
the  announcement  enough  to  insure  re- 
dproci^.  The  woman  tries  to  think  she 
hesrs  a  feint  edko  in  her  own  heart.  She 
cannot  catch  it  The  original  sound  is 
repeated :  it  is  sweeter  than  before,  and 
grows  sweeter  each  time  she  turns  it  OTcr 
in  her  mind.  '*  I  Iotc  you !  "  in  every 
language,  to  any  woman's  ear,  is  rayish- 
ing  music.  The  phrase  never  wearies — 
holds  freshness  to  the  last.  The  three 
monoqrll&bles  contain  inexhaustible  va- 
riety to  craving  consciousness ;  they  are 
the  quintessence-of  Beethoven's  sympho- 
nies. Sh^'  is  liable  to  mistake  the  long- 
ing for  the  thing  longed  for.  Still,  she 
cannot  discover  the  inward  response. 
Haply,  it  is  there,  and  she  incapdi)le  of 
understanding  it.  But  she  is  loved.  Of 
that  she  is  assured ;  and  love,  she  has 
heard,  b^^ts  love.  She  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent The  hour  of  her  fete  may  be  on 
the  point  of  striking.  She  yields  from  in- 
doctrination, against  her  intuition:  her 
mould  is  taken,  her  future  twisted. 

Woman  does  not  comprehend,  in  her 
innocence,  that  often  the  love  man  pro- 
fesses is  libidinous ;  that  what  rivets  her 
rdeases  him ;  that  dedication  with  her  is 
to  him  indulgence.  Sad  experience  fre- 
quently fails  to  teach  her.  Each  new 
talker  of  love  is  likely  to  be  hailed  as  the 
atonerofhisfoeceders.  In  spite  of  iram- 
ing,  she  refuses  to  distrust  fair  words 
ai^  fond  promises.  All  men,  she  thinks, 
cannot  be  felse  and  licentious.  Oh,  no ! 
but  80  many  of  them,  from  vidous  train- 
ing, are  without  principle  respecting 
women.  If  the  epic  of  all  who  have  been 
unfortunate  were  vrritten,  the  argument 
would  be :  **  He  swore  that  he  loved  me, 
and  I  vras  so  foolish  8S  to  Jb^lieve  hfin.    I 
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suppose,  too,  I  should  belioTS  him  again. 
Perhaps  he  meant  beUer  than  he  did." 

It  is  malanohoiy  as  amasing  that  nearly 
any  inflated  fellow  oan  ooigure  woman's 
heart  with  "I  loTe  yon !  "  until  it  shall 
open  like  the  rose,  exhaling  its  earliest 
&Bshne8s  and  its  lastperfame.  As  loTe 
is  the  fountain  of  her  highest  and  only 
permanent  happiness,  it  is,  immediately 
or  mediately,  the  soaroe  of  her  woes. 
Romantic  as  it.  rings,  her  hardens  grow 
light ;  her  grie&  are  fleeting  while  Eros 
stands  at  her  side.  Leaning  on  the  god, 
her  strength  returns,  and  she  descries 
the  blae  beyond  the  cloud.  To  loye  and 
be  loTed  is  the  answer  to  her  question- 
ing of  fate;  it  is  her  ideal  realised,  her 
problem  soWed.  With  saoh  possession  her 
lasting  discontent  is  simply  impossible. 

Man's  satisfaction — if  he  CTcr  attain  it 
—comes  through  many  channels,  and  goes 
through  more.  He  wants  wealth,  power, 
fiune,  position,  outward  worship,  inward 
tranquillity.  fiUiTing  these,  he  hankers 
after  distinction  in  new  fields;  scorns 
what  he  has,  and  Talues  the  ungained. 
LoTc  is  sweet,  precious — to  his  Tanity — 
but  no  glTcn  amount  is  enough.  All  the 
loTe  of  mature  womanhood  would  barely 
content  him:  he  would  be  found  impa- 
tiently waitiiig  for,  fondly  expectant  of 
the  rising  generation.  Sometimes  he 
disooTcrs'  the  woman :  then  his  fidelity  is 
insured.  She  is  sparse,  however.  There 
are  not  %  (km  of  her ;  but  so  many  are  in 
quest  of  ber,  that  she  is  not  equal  to  the 
required  distribution.  The  class  of  men 
who  can  fill  and  hold  women  is  twenty 
times  as  large  as  the  class  of  women  that 
can  fill  and  hold  men.  Woman  is  satis- 
fied with  little,  if  she  can  have  it  long ; 
man  is  resigned  to  much,  if  he  can  haTS 
it  short 

Life  goes  ill  with  woman,  in  the  main. 
NcTcrtheless,  her  original  stock  of  hope, 
elasticity,  and  cheerfulness  is  so  greatly 
in  excess  of  ours  that,  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  acts  of  the  tragic-comedy,  hers 
is  the  ampler  residue.  Nature,  who  al- 
lotted her  the  larger  share  of  suffering,  in 
mer<^  granted  her  superior  endurance. 
It  is  particuhirly  hard  that  she  should  be 
beset  in  her  youth  by  the  hanger  of  the 
heart,  and  pei^Mcnted  through  man  by  the 
hanger  of  the  senses.  As  respects  her, 
DO  sin  so  sinless  as  her  fall ;  and  none  so 
inhumanly  punished.  On  him  who  be- 
trays her  tlffough  her  deepest  trust  and 


holiest  fiMlingi  DMlV^Mrkl  yet  refrains  firom 
placing  the  nipofmUMUy,  So  foul  an  in- 
justice cannot  withstand  much  bnger 
the  adfancing  wive  of  progress. 

Woman  is  continually  accused  of  se- 
verer Judgment  than  man  has  for  the 
cunningly  contrived  frailty  of  her  sisters. 
It  would  be  insolent,  indeed,  if  he  whose 
kind  were  guilty  of  the  vnrong  should  be 
the  louder  in  denunciation  of  the  betray- 
ed. Woman's  harshness  springs  from 
her  sense  of  self-protection.  She  regards 
her  sister's  lapse  as  a  possible  imputation 
upon  herself,  and  her  indignation,  always 
overstated,  is  an  impulsive  elKurt  to  avert 
suspicion.  The  vestal  law  was  not  of  her 
making,  nor  has  any  outgrowth  of  it  re- 
ceived her  sanction.  The  enactments  and 
fulminations  against  violation  of  chastity 
came  from  man,  as  Is  evident  from  his 
assumed  impeccability  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  must  always  be  the  chief  sinner. 
The  gentie  Naiarene  has  given  his  judg- 
ment on  this  sul^ject,  and  the  justice  and 
beaufy  of  his  teaching  render  it  immor- 
tal. It  is  singular  Ikow  Hebrew  savage- 
neas,  Roman  barbarity,  and  monkish  su- 
perstition have  perpetuated  an  iniquity, 
and  influenced  tiie  nineteenth  century  to 
their  indorsement.  Woman  knoirs  how 
man  sellfehly  prises  in  her  what  he  is 
perpetually  striving  to  rob  her  of,  and 
feels  bound  to  denounce  his  victim  lest 
she  shonld  appear  by  charity,  or  even  si- 
lence, to  lay  the  fitult  where  it  belongs. 

This  is  the  entire  cause  of  her  spoken 
acrimony ;  and  only  upon  ordinary  women 
can  it  be  honestiy  charged.  Those  who  are 
strong  and  broad,  fine  and  pure,  have  no 
gibes  to  hurl  at  the  &llen  or  betrayed. 
They  are  the  first  to  shield,  and  the  last  to 
condemn.  Their  lenity  to  the  error  is  usu- 
ally in  exact  proportion  to  their  power  of 
resistance  Th^  who  are  themselves 
above  suspicion  seldom  suspect,  or  are  un- 
generous to  others.  We  are  least  for> 
giving  to  that  which  we  feel  ourselves 
likeliest  to  commit.  Men  of  the  world 
say  that  women  of  infirmest  reputation 
have  least  measure  to  their  wrath  against 
members  of  their  sex  In  the  same  category 
who  have  been  inoontestably  exposed. 
Copious  revilement  is  always  a  bad  sign. 
The  feminine  smimher  of  character  is  apt 
to  be  thought  indebted  to  her  ovm  gar- 
ments for  the  abundant  soil  she  handles 
so  freely  and  malignantiy. 
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ways  than  (me ;  qaite  ot«ibalanoing  her 
kindness  of  another  sort.  If  the  sharper 
the  thorn,  the  brighter  the  crown,  she 
most  be  some  time  superbly  diademed. 
Why  should  she,  after  foiling  a  prey  to  a 
disBoiate  rover,  be  forsaken  in  her  mis- 
fortune, all  the  responsibility  and  result 
resting  on  her  izvjured  head?  That  is  one 
of  the  many  problems  of  destiny  which 
must  be  reserved  for  a  dearer  future. 
Let  us  presume  it  is  for  the  best.  The  in- 
ducement is  powerful,  to  any  one  not  a  pes- 
■imbt,  because  it  now  appears  decidedly 
for  the  worst.  One  thing  is  plain  every- 
where—Nature's prevision  and  provision 
for  replenishment.  In  her  determination 
to  insure  the  race,  she  b  careless  of  the 
suffering  or  sacrifice  of  individuals.  0 ur 
(man's)  feeling  is  fot  the  individual, 
especially  the  Ego,  with  relative  indiflfor- 
ence  to  the  race.  Perhaps,  in  some  of 
the  worlds  to  come,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, women  will  be  the  race,  and  we  the 
individuals.  Then  we  shall  find  how  we 
lil^e  it.  How,  in  such  case,  we  shall  fill 
the  new  ephere  with  maundering  and 
hubbub,  and  protest  against  the  decrees 
of  the  gods  in  another  Titanic  rebellion ! 

Could  woman  get  rid  of  affection  and 
maternity,  as  we  should  desire  to  under 
her  conditions*  and  limitations,  she  would 
be  emancipated  from  the  greater  part  of 
her  trials  and  sorrows.  But  since  with 
those  would  go  likewise  her  consolations 
and  her  joys,  she  would  prefer  to  keep 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  She  has  grace- 
ful resignation,  notwithstanding  her  re- 
fined sensuousness,  her  fondness  for  lux- 
ury, to  haircloth  shirts,  lonely  vigils, 
punitions  of  the  flesh  and  tortures  of  the 
spirit.  We  are  not,  in  these  self-indul- 
gent days,  of  the  martyr  brood  or  sacrifi- 
cial school ;  and  we  marvel  she  should  be. 
We  declare  it  is  because  she  is  not  logi- 
cal (it  is  always  safe,  having  no  other 
fitult  to  find,  to  censure  her  for  lack  of 
logic);  and  we  are  ready  to  admit,  be- 
sides, that  a  woman,  under  provocation, 
may  do  anything.  Oh,  yes;  she  will 
even  love  us ;  though  perfect  self-knowl- 
edge and  candor  might  compel  us  to  con 
fees  the  provocation  extremely  slight. 

It  were  better  for  woman,  in  present 
being,  if  love  were  leas  to  her ;  but,  ulti- 
mately, she  who  has  held  love  highest 
and  firmest  must  be  the  richest  reaper. 
To  lose  fiiith  in  love  is  to  despair  of  hu- 


manity,^ hisetd  otrustu  niverse.  What- 
ever there  be  of  immortality  must  ^ring 
firom  love,  which  is  creative,  and  hence 
continuous.  Haply,  woman's  vision  is 
clearer  than  our  own.  While  we  draw 
chords  and  measure  arcs,  she  may  have 
taken  the  circle  in.  The  logic  which  we 
insist  she  so  sadly  needs  may  be  super- 
fluous. Its  very  absence  attests  her  in- 
tuition ;  denotes  the  superiority  of  spirit- 
ual wings  over  material  feet.  That  she  so 
engenders  and  clings  to  love,  through  for- 
tune feir  or  foul,  is  testimony  of  its  final 
excellence  for  her.  Love  flovrs  through  her 
in  a  thousand  channels ;  each  stream  re- 
flecting the  sky  under  which  it  glides  and 
glints .  That  which  she  pictures  she  rarely 
meets  with  here ;  but  when  she  does,  she 
breathes,  though  in  a  desert^  the  amaranths 
of  Paradise.  Howbeit,  in  its  stead,  affiM- 
tions  come,  which,  lees  exalted  and  dis- 
tracting, more  fairly  fit  the  mediate  mood. 
These  are  expressed  in  kinship,  friend- 
ship, maternity,  acts  of  benevolence, 
offices  of  gentleness,  worship  of  the  un- 
known, cultivation  of  the  good,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  or,  all  else  denied, 
in  the  eigoyment  of  others. 

The  wretched  beggar,  old  and  outcast, 
will  forget  her  ugliness,  her  rags,  the  bit- 
ing blast,  her  hunger  .and  her  hopeless- 
ness, in  watching  from  the  frosen  street, 
by  the  window's  flashing  light,  the 
pure  and  happy  bride  who  nestles  to 
the  heart  she  can  truly  call  her  own .  The 
poor  vagrant  is  a  woman  still ;  all  her 
misery  has  not  quenched  the  instinct  <^ 
her  sex.  She  beholds  herself— her  possi- 
ble self— in  the. fair  bride,  who  seems  na- 
tive to  another  sphere,  and  is  drawn  to 
her  by  the  yearning  for  beauty  that  no 
sufiering  nor  degradation  can  entirely  de- 
stroy. She  drinks  in  the  scene  until  she 
is  for  the  moment  purified ;  and  whmi 
the  rude  policeman  drives  her  avray  with 
an  oath,  she  lifb  her  hands  to  the  howl- 
ing night,  and  s^ys,  '*  God  bless  her !  " 

The  might-have-been,  even  going  be- 
yond prenatal  causes,  never  dies  in  the 
feminine  breast.  Woman,  losing  the 
love  that  is  her  birUiright,  accepts  the 
poorest  substitute  with  resignation ;  and 
yet  believes  against  reason  and  analogy, 
believes,  too,  in  her  inmost  soul,  that 
what  time  has  deprived  her  of,  eternity 
shall  certainly  restore. 

Junius  Bmx  Bbowmb. 
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IT  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  war— that 
year  in  which  the  peculiar  social  de- 
▼elopments  which  grew  out  of  that  great 
national  conTulsion  had  reached  their  cul- 
minating point  The  hash  of  horror,  the 
agony  of  suspense,  which  at  the  first  out- 
break held  the  nation  breathless,  had  sub- 
sided, and  a  reaction  had  set  in.  The  war 
was  accepted  as  a  fact ;  its  chances,  victo- 
ries,  and  defeats  had  become  a  matter  of 
speculation,  a  new  field  for  profit— little 
more.  A  new  element  had  risen  to  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  society —not  the  shoddy  aristocracy, 
of  whom  so  much  was  said  but  Tcry  little 
really  seen,  but  an  aristocracy  of  Wall 
Htreet — the  bulls  and  the  bears — ^men  who 
speculated  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war, 
and  whom  a  single  day  made  beggars  or 
millionaires.  Never  was  the  gambling 
spirit  80  frightfully  prevalent.  Women, 
as  well  as  men,  had  caught  the  infection ; 
and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  night  re- 
flected to  a  late  hour  the  scenes  enacted 
in  Wall  and  Broad  streets  during  the 
day. 

Nor  was  this  reckless  spirit  without  its 
reflection  in  the  gay  world.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  was  found  the  Inxe  ^rend 
which  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
decadence.  Those  (and  their  name  was 
legion)  who  felt  that  they  were  to-day 
rolling  in  wealth  while  the  morrow  might 
sweep  their  every  possession  into  the  gulf, 
took  an  insane  pleasure  in  astounding  the 
world  by  the  splendor  of  their  entertain- 
ments, the  recklessness  of  their  lives,  and 
their  disregard  of  everything  beyond  the 
present  moment.  Never  were  the  balls 
more  numerous,  more  splendid,  and  more 
thronged ;  never  was  society  more  bril- 
liant, more  heartless,  more  hollow. 

With  the  decay  of  principle  which  un- 
derlay all  this,  had  grown  up  the  craving 
for  the  odd  and  the  exceptional.  It  was 
not  enough  that  the  toilet  of  a  reigning 
belle  should  surpass  all  others  in  costli- 
ness and  beauty ;  it  was  nothing  if  not 
conspicuously  eccentric.  The  fashions 
of  the  laojt  century  were  revived— powder, 
patches,  and  their  various  accessories; 
only  the  powder  was  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  head  tire  perhaps  a  series  of  gas 


jets  biasing  on  the  head  of  the  wearer. 
In  a  word,  society  had  become  ftst— fast 
in  d>ess,  fkst  in  manners,  fast  in  taste- 
terribly  fiut  in  its  flirtations;  for  the 
moral  tone  kept  even  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral social  demoralisation. 

In  those  days  (society  in  New  York 
changes  so  rapidly,  and  in  so  many  re- 
spects has  changed,  we  hope  for  the  bet- 
ter, since  that  period,  that  we  may  q[>eak 
in  these  terms  even  of  so  recent  a  date) 
society  had  its  queens— sovereigns  of  a 
day,  whose  reigns,  though  necessarily 
brief  (for  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, 
or  some  novel  development  of  eccentricity 
in  the  person  of  a  rival,  usually  extin- 
guished their  career  before  the  close  of  a 
second  season),  were,  so  long  as  they 
lasted,  despotic. 

The  queen  of  society  in  the  winter  of 
1863  was  Augusta  De  Lancey.  Eight- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  been  six 
years  a  widow ;  and  this,  the  second  sea- 
son of  her  reappearance  in  the  g^y  world, 
found  her  wielding  a  dominant  social  in- 
fluence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
by  description  th*e  idea  of  a  person  whose 
principal  fiucination  consisted  in  the  in- 
definable charm  which  some  women  exert 
without  apparent  consciousness,  and 
which  defies  analysis.  A  dethroned  queen, 
whom  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  supplanted, 
maliciously  described  her  aa  a  "small 
person,  with  insignificcnt  features,  and 
altogether  too  much  hair  and  eyes.*' 
Although  this  description  vras  literally 
correct,  it  altogether  &iled  in  its  point : 
for  there  vras  that  in  Mrs.  De  Lancey 
which  went  beyond  form  or  feature.  Al- 
though rather  below  the  middle  stature, 
she  produced  the  effect  of  height;  the 
features,  which  were  in  themselves  not 
remarkable,  became  striking  from  their 
constant  play,  and  from  the  perpetual 
variety  produced  in  them  by  the  different 
arrangement  of  her  wealth  of  dark  brovm 
hair — hair  which  vras  never  even  in  color 
the  same  for  ten  days  in  succession, 
thanks  to  the  capricious  variety  of  pow- 
ders which  the  &shionof  the  times  allow- 
ed. But  the  great  charm  of  Augusta  de 
Lancey  was  in    her  manner^--ft^  charm 
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which  waa  felt  and  recognized  even  by 
her  own  aez.  When  she  entered  a  ball- 
room, erery  eye  was  directed  to  her. 
Young  girls  paused  in  their  dancing, 
married  women  in  their  flirtations ;  while 
not  a  few  manoduTred  to  be  in  the  hall 
when  she  arriyed,  to  study  the  device  of 
the  outer  wrappings,  which  she  wore 
with  a  coquettbh  grace  which  rendered 
them  even  more  irresistible  than  the 
rich  &brioB  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
tect 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  understood  perfectly 
the  world  with  which  she  had  to  deal. 
While  &soinating  everybody  with  the 
graciousness  of  her  manner,  having  a 
winning  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for 
all,  she  never  allowed  herself  the  dan- 
gerous luxury  of  a  female  friend.  Nei- 
ther did  she  aspire  to  the  perilous  posi- 
tion of  a  wit.  Although  few  cleverer 
women  existed  in  the  sphere  to  which  she 
belonged,  she  well  nnderstood  that  the 
perfection  of  art  was  to  conceal  art. 
Therefore  she  seldom  indulged  her  natu- 
ral love  of  repartee.  With  her  own  sex 
■he  confined  herself  to  studied  common- 
places, but  commonplaces  which  ceased 
to  appear  such  when  uttered  by  her.  The 
one  eccentricity  in  which  she  indulged 
was  In  the  article  of  dress;  and  here 
again  she  understood  the  secret  of  stimu- 
lating the  interest  of  thdbe  around  her  by 
never  fulfilling  their  expectations.  If  she 
had  daisied  one  evening  by  a  toilet  of 
peculiar  brilliancy,  assured  of  calling 
forth  a  dozen  imitations,  on  the  next  oc- 
casion it  vras  probable  that  she  would  ap- 
pear in  a  costume  of  such  ravishing  sim- 
plicity as  to  tempt  every  beholder  to  for- 
swear thenceforth  all  richness  or  display 
in  dress. 

In  a  word,  Augusta  De  Lancey  was  an 
artist,  and,  like  all  artists,  never  forgot 
the  theatre  on  which  she  vras  to  appear 
or  the  audience  which  it  was  her  province 
to  subdue. 

Much  interest  had  been  felt  and  ex- 
pressed as  to  how  Mrs.  De  Lancey  would 
appear  at  the  grand  subscription  ball  at 
Delmonico's,  which  was  to  be  the  crown- 
ing event  of  the  season.  Delmonico's 
balls  were  at  that  time  a  novelty.  Peo- 
ple still  crowded  their  dear  five  hundred 
friends  into  houses  not  large  enough  to 
hold  half  the  number,  and  expected 
them  to  find  enjoyment  in  a  glare  of  gas- 
light, a  din  of  music,  and  an  utter  impos- 


sibility of  locomotion  except  for  the  few 
young  and  vigorous  dancers  who  held  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  floor.  To  the 
social  martyrs  who  had  habitually  done 
penance  in  this  vray,  Delmonico's  sudden- 
ly opened  a  region  of  real  eiyoyment. 
The  large,  cool,  handsome  ball-room,  in 
which  spectators  may  promenade  at  their 
ease  without  the  risk  of  overthrow  frx>iii 
the  most  furious  couple  in  the  galop ;  the 
music  toned  down  to  softness  and  beauty 
from  t)ehind  its  leafy  screen ;  the  numer- 
ous sitting-rooms,  with  their  causeusestLud 
other  appliances  for  those  who  prefer  re- 
pose to  locomotion ;  the  delicious  boudoirs 
for  flirtation,  were  such  a  novelty  to  the 
party-goers  of  1863  that  they  hardly  yet 
realized  their  ovm  good  fortune. 

Of  all  the  admirers  who  hovered  round 
Augusta  De  Lancey,  there  were  three  for 
whom  so  special  a  preference  had  at  vari- 
ous times  been  manifested,  that  the  dub 
men  (who  know  as  well  how  to  gossip  as 
any  of  the  weaker  sex)  had  settled  it  in 
their  ovm  minds  that  the  season  could  not 
arrive  at  its  close  without  a  decided  step 
in  one  or  the  other  direction  on  her  part. 
Ck)lonel  Nevins,  Mr.  Delano,  and  young 
Herman  Egerton  were  jocosely  styled  at 
the  clubs  *'  Past,  Present,  and  Future," 
referring  to  their  supposed  positions  m-d- 
vis  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey. 

Colonel  Nevios,  it  was  well  understood, 
had  been  an  admirer  of  Augusta  Lorimere 
before  she  married  De  Lancey.  He  had 
been  desperately  in  love  with  the  young 
inghtue^  never  for  an  instant  suspecting 
coquetry  in  her  composition,  and  was 
fully  persuaded  that  he  had  secured  a 
place  in  her  affections.  Perhaps  he  vras 
a  little  too  sure  of  his  happiness ;  perhaps 
he  did  not  speak  soon  enough  ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  not  yet  declared  him- 
self in  words  when  Augusta's  mother, 
who  had  for  years  past  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  rich  old  bachelor  Walter  De  Lancey, 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
her  daughter's  feet,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  apprising  Nevins  of  the 
feet.  Nevins  accepted  the  situation,  re- 
mained the  best  of  friends  with  the  gay 
young  wife,  but,  when  the  vrar  broke 
out  with  the  South,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer  his  services  to  his  oountry,  and 
departed  for  the  seat  of  vrar,  perhaps  not 
much  caring  how  soon  a  Southern  bullet 
might  bring  his  career  to  a  dose.  Wb 
rise  in  the  army  was  rapids  p^i^f^bAn  ^ 
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▼isitod  New  York  on  his  first  leave  of  ab- 
sence, a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if 
not  in  his  own,  the  fesdnating  widow 
was  qaite  ready  to  remember  their  old 
friendship,  and  eren  ocoasionally  to  for- 
get her  present  flirtations,  and  glide  in- 
sensibly into  a  tone  of  sentiment  sufficient 
to  proToke  the  ooiueotures  of  the  lookers- 
on,  and  the  disgust  of  the  lady's  more 
openly  recognised  admirers. 

Alfred  Delano  was  an  admirer  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  Thirty-fiTe  years  of  age, 
not  remarkable  for  personal  attractions, 
taoitnm  and  reserTcd  in  manner,  he  was 
oa&  of  those  men  who  inflaenoe  the  sex 
by  a  hidden  strength  and  ferror  of  char- 
acter which  seldom  appears  on  the  sar- 
foce,  bat  which  a  closer  acquaintance  re- 
Teals  in  full  force.  Among  his  own  sex 
he  was  unpopular ;  with  women  scarcely 
less  so,  except  among  the  few  whom  he 
distinguished  by  an  exclusiTe  deyotion, 
whose  Tery  rarity  rendered  it  the  more 
irresistible.  Of  this  devotion  Augusta 
De  Lancey  had  for  the  past  two  years  been 
the  olject.  Li  society  he  was  her  recog- 
nised attendant— eo  much  so  that  in  the 
selection  of  guests  for  a  limited  party  the 
hostess  invariably  said,  *'  We  must  invite 
Mr.  Delano  for  Mrs.  De  Lancey."  To 
him  was  tacitly  conceded  the  privilege 
of  escorting  her  to  every  ball  that  she  at- 
tended, of  a  place  in  her  box  at  the 
open,  and  of  quietly  ignoring  every  other 
woman  without  creating  offence.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  Mrs.  De  Lancey 
did  not  even  refuse  to  accept  presents 
from  Mr.  Delano— presents,  not  of  trifles 
like  btmbonnUret  and  bouquets,  but  arti- 
cles of  real  value,  costiy  personal  orna- 
ments which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ao- 
oept  alid  wear.  There  would  in  foot  have 
been  little  doubt  in  society  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  parties  were  matrimonial, 
but  for  one  insuperable  obstacle.  Thon^ 
Alfred  Delano  went  into  the  world  en 
^arpan,  though  he  had  his  bachelor  rooms 
at  a  hotel,  dined  at  the  dub,  and  pafsed 
his  evenings  at  the  opera  or  in  society, 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  he  was 
a  married  man.  He  had  married  in  the 
ooun^ ;  and  thoagh  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  had  a  house  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  took  rooms  at  a  hotel 
in  town  every  vrinter,  hardly  any  one  had 
seen  his  wife.  It  was  said  that  she  was 
pretty  and  attractive,  but  had  no  taste  for 
gayety,  and  preferred  the  retirement  of 


the  country  to  the  exeitemente  of  a  town 
life.  Delano's  position  as  a  prominent 
broker  necessitated  his  constant  presence 
in  the  city,  and,  it  would  appear,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  social  intercourse 
in  which  his  wife  took  no  part  People 
shook  their  heads  at  his  intinuu^  with 
Mrs.  De  Lancey;  the  ladies  pitied  her  im- 
prudence, while  the  club  men  darkly  hint- 
ed that  theaflbir  would  probably  result  in 
an  elopement  to  Ptois— hinte,  however, 
cautiously  uttered,  as  Delano  vras  known 
to  be  a  dangerous  man  to  provoke. 

Herman  Egerton  was  a  man  abont 
town ;  a  youngster  who  dabbled  in  stocks 
and  played  a  little  at  the  broker  business, 
but  whose  time  was  principally  passed  at 
the  ball-room,  the  dub,  and  the  race- 
course. Though  less  generally  reqpected 
than  his  rivals,  his  good  looks,  ea^y  assur- 
ance, and  social  graces  made  him  a  uni- 
versal fovorito,  and  it  vras  a  common  re- 
mark in  the  gay  world  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  him.  No  dancing 
party  vras  considered  oomplete  unless  he 
led  the  "german,"  which  in  a  certain 
class  is  the  test  of  social  distinction.  A 
scion  of  one  of  the  best  fomilies,  he  had 
inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he 
had  by  this  time  sufficiently  diminished  to 
begin  to  think  marriage  desirable;  and 
he  bad  in  his  own  mind  selected  Augusta 
De  Lancey  as  the  olitieet  best  suited  at 
once  to  his  tastes  and  necessities. 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  Mis.  De 
Lancey,  who  with  all  her  love  of  admins 
tion  was  not  wanting  in  practical  good 
sense,  should  have  re^onded  to  Herman's 
advances.  He  was  four  years  her  junior, 
and  for  more  than  four  years  her  inferior 
in  intellect  and  force  of  character.  But 
about  this  time  Mrs.  De  Lancey's  heart 
had  become  conscious  of  a  void  which  her 
daily  resources  were  unable  to  fill.  She 
vras  beginning  to  weary  of  her  barren  flir- 
tation with  Alfred  Delano.  .She  knew, 
or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  he 
condemned  himself,  and  that  the  thought 
of  his  neglected  wife  vras  a  constant  re- 
proach to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  appa- 
rent devotion ;  that  it  rendered  him  moody 
and  variable,  and  embittered  her  ei]({oy- 
ment  as  well  as  his  own.  Her  heart  ex- 
panded at  the  outspoken  devotion  of 
young  Vgerton,  which  she  could  say  to 
herself  meant  something  in  earnest. 

Herman  had  not  foiled  to  profit  hj  Ids 
opportunities;  and  although  far jUMrelT^ 
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oonoeded  to  Mr.  Delano  the  priTilege  of 
aooomiNuiying  Mis.  De  Lanoey  as  her  es- 
oort,  be  made  it  a  role  to  take  poMoosion 
of  her  on  her  arriTal,  and  to  remain  by 
ber  aide  the  whole  e? ening,  flattering 
himself  that  by  so  doing  be  droTe  Delano 
to  desperation.  The  goasipe  in  society 
bad  generally  oondaded  that  Mr.  Ilger- 
ton's  attentions  to  Mis.  De  Lancey  woald 
resolt  in  an  engagement,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  abready  engaged.  ISgerton^when 
the  question  wis  insinuated,  was  not 
slow  in  enooorajging  the  idea  that  there 
was  an  understanding  already  existing 
between  them.  In  fact  he  had  made  a 
formal  tender  of  his  hand  and  heart,  and 
leoeiyed  an  answer  which  was  not  an  ab- 
solute refusal,  and  might  baTS  expanded 
into  an  unqualified  aooeptanoe  bad  not 
the  unexpected  return  of  her  old  admirer, 
Colonel  Nerins,  awakened  some  half-for- 
gotten memories,  and  rendered  her  a  lit- 
tle uncertain  as  to  the  state  of  her  a£bo- 
ti<»is. 

Herman  wis  one  of  the  first  arriyals  at 
Delmonico's  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  To 
tell  the  truth,  be  was  drawn  thither  not 
so  much  by  eagerness  to  meet  Mrs.  De 
Lancey,  as  by  the  desire  of  displaying  a 
peculiarly  splendid  diamond  of  which  he 
bad  possessed  himself  out  of  Mrs.  be  Iau- 
0Qy*s  jewel  box,  in  defiance  of  her  strenu- 
ous olgeotions,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  sporting.at  the  ball. 

While  strolling  through  the  ball-room, 
and  studying  the  Tarious  fi^es,  bis  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  young  lady  who 
sat  apart  from  the  company  in  the  deep- 
est recess  of  the  bow  window,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  room.  He  was  attracted  part- 
ly l^  her  beauty,  which  was  remarkable ; 
partly  by  the  singularity  of  her  position, 
alone  and  apparently  in  a  melancholy  rer- 
eiy^  entirely  at  yarianoe  with  her  sur- 
loundings ;  partly,  it  must  be  conftssed, 
by  the  magnificence  of  her  Jewelry,  espe- 
cially a  necklace  of  saf^hires  and  dia- 
monds, which  hb  jewel-bnng  eye  recog- 
nised is  of  the  first  water ;  but,  beyond 
all,  by  the  discoveiy  which  be  made,  or 
fimcied  that  he  had  made,  that  she  was 
studying  him  (or  his  diamond)  with  ad- 
miration. Convinced  that  he  was  on  the 
toad  to  a  conquest,  be  took  a  position  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  platform  which 
diTides  the  bow  window  from  the  hall, 
and,  allowing  his  diamond  to  sparkle  on 
his  nnglored  band,  appeared  engrossed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  < 


"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Nerins?  " 
be  remarked,  as  the  Colonel  passed  him, 
alone  and  apparently  little  interested  in 
what  was  passing  around  him.  "Is  there 
any  one  here  whom  you  would  like  to 
know?" 

"No,*'  said  Nerins.  *I  feel  like  a 
stranger  in  these  gay  scenes,  and  shall 
leave  them  so  soon  for  others  of  a  dilbr- 
ent  character,  that  I  cannot  fiiU  into  the 
spirit  of  the  evening." 

"That  iB  a  pity,"  said  Herman,  "as 
you  are  a  sort  of  hero  at  presen.t,  and  all 
the  ladies  are  crasy  to  know  yon.  Have 
yon  no  curiosity?  You  must  see  a  great 
many  new  fiices." 

"  Nearly  all  that  I  see  are  new,"  said 
Nevins ;  "the  fiuniliar  faces  are  the  ex- 
ception. Who  is  your  reigning  belle  this 
winter?" 

"  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  of  course."  said  ^ 
erton.  *  *  I  wonder  that  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  have  just  seen  a  lady  who,  if 
I  had  the  management  of  her,  would  come 
close  upon  her  at  least." 

Nevins  followed  his  friend*s  glance  un- 
til it  rested  on  the  lady  in  the  vrindow. 
He  made  no  comment,  but  simply  In- 
quired, "  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  question,"  said  J^gerton. 
"  It  is  an  entirely  new  fim ;  one  that  has 
never  been  in  society — at  least  in  our  set. 
I  should  say  some  dibuUmUJ*^ 

At  this  moment  Mis.  De  Lancey  entered 
on  the  aim  of  Mr.  Delano.  Both  gentle- 
men paused  in  their  conversaiioo,  but  a 
furious  galop  which  was  in  full  progress 
rendered  it  impossible  for  either  of  them 
to  join  her  for  the  prcfsent.  l(gerton  was 
the  first  to  resume  bis  comments  on  the 
unknown  lady. 

"  How  the  deuce  did  she  ever  get  into 
that  comer  of  the  bow  window?  "  he  ] 
ently  remarked. 

"  How  ?  "  said  Nevins.  "  Why,  every 
one  of  those  worthy  dowagers  on  the  plat- 
form has  a  daughter  or  prot^g^  of  soma 
sort,  whom  she  comes  nominally  to  d»- 
peron,  but  really  to  push  forward  by  eveiy 
msans  in  her  power ;  one  of  which  Is,  of 
course,  to  crowd  out  every  other  woaan 
who  is  sufficiently  timid  to  be  orovrded 
out,  and  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  a 
possible  rival  for  her  daughters.  I  dare 
say  the  young  lady  c(»nmenced  her  event- 
ing on  the  floor,  like  the  rest  of  the  giris ; 
but  every  one  who  stood  near  her  eom- 
menced  to  spread  eut  her  skirts,  and  grad- 
ually press  back  in  order  to  diminish  tha 
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standing  room  in  the  stranger's  neighbor- 
hood. Then,  when  the  dancug  began, 
what  chances  to  hustle  her  accidentally ; 
to  tread  on  her  dr«sB ;  to  pause  directly 
in  front  of  her ;  to  crowd  her  from  post  to 
pillar,  until  in  despair  she  took  refuge  on 
the  platform.  Then  the  mammas  took  it 
up ;  such  a  drawing  together  of  chairs ; 
such^an  increase  of  confidential  communi- 
cation ;  such  a  welcoming  of  every  new 
arrival,  and  such  pointed  regrets  express- 
ed th&t  there  was  not  more  room  in 
the  neighborhood,  until  the  poor  girl, 
moved  on  from  chair  to  chair,  and  quite 
defenceless  among  all  the  women  who  had 
leagued  against  her,  at  last  took  refuge 
in  the  depths  of  the  bow  window,  where 
they  were  careful  not  to  disturb  her. 
Void  le  mot  de  Vinigme,^* 

•*  She  19  wonderfully  pretty,"  said  Her- 
man. "Did  you  ever  see  such  blue 
eyes?" 

'*  Take  care,  Herman,"  said  Nevins  in 
a  low  tone, "  Mrs.  De  Lancey  is  observing 
us,  and  I  think  also  studying  the  young 
lady." 

"  I  hope  that  she  likes  her,"  said  I!ger- 
ton  laughing.  '*  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
my  taste  approved  by  so  undoubted  an  au- 
thority." 

"  Herman,"  said  Nevins,  changing  his 
tone, "  are  yon  able  to  talk  thus  light- 
ly?" 

"  Of  whom?  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey  ?  Why 
not?" 

*'  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  an  engage- 
ment between  you  ?  " 

'*  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
expect  to  know  more  than  the  world  re- 
ports ?  "  returned  I^gerton,  becoming  sud- 
denly grave. 

"Yes,  the  strongest  of  reasons,"  an- 
swered Nevins  earnestly.  "Of  course 
you  know  something  of  the  affiiir,  Eger- 
ton,  for  1  know  that  it  was  pretty  freely 
canvassed  at  the  dubs,  from  the  ironical 
expressions  of  sympathy  that  I  received 
when  Augusta  Lorimere  married  Walter 
De  Lancey.  My  kind  friends  took  care 
that  I  should  know  that  everybody  under- 
stood that  I  was  attached  to  her,  and  had 
believed  her  to  return  my  aflbction.  I 
will  confess  to  you  now  that  when  I  heard 
that  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  reappeared  in 
society,  and  laid  aside  her  widow's 
mourning,  I  applied  for  leave  of  absence 
and  returned  to  New  York  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  ascertain  for  myself  wheth- 
33 


er  there  were  any  feeling  existing  on  her 
part  which  might  justify  me  in  asking 
her  to  become  my  wife.  I  returned;  and 
the  first  news  that  1  received  was  the  re- 
port of  her  engagement  to  you.  I  see 
now  on  your  finger  the  very  ring  which 
she  wore  at  a  dinner  party  where  we  met 
her  4  few  days  ago.  Is  it  strange  tbat  I 
should  have  believed  the  report,  and  made 
up  my  mind  henceforth  to  regard  Augus- 
ta De  Lancey  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
friend  ?  You  were  formerly  a  good  fellow, 
Herman,  before  the  brokers  and  the  wo- 
men q)oiled  you.  Try  and  be  like  your 
old  self,  and  answer  me  frankly  what  I 
wish  to  know." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Egerton,  ca- 
ressing his  moustache  and  making  his 
diamond  sparkie  in  the  gaslight,  "  I  nev- 
er could  quite  understand  you  army  men 
with  your  heroics.  If  you  want  to  try 
your  chances  with  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  why 
try  away.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  danc- 
ing ti  present.  I  must  just  go  and  drive 
away  that  poor  devil  Delano,  who  is  ready 
to  burst  when  he  sees  me;  and  then  I 
shall  have  to  give  Mrs.  De  Lancey  a  turn 
on  the  floor.  But  come  up  when  you  like 
and  I'll  give  you  a  chance ;  only  I  vnim 
you  you'll  get  nothing  like  /Ao^,"  giving 
his  diamond  a  final  flourish  as  he  crossed 
the  floor  to  join  Mrs.  De  Lancey. 

Although  this  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  tone  little  above  a  whisper,  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  noisy  of  noisy 
galops,  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  sufficiently 
comprehended  their  looks  and  gestures  to 
have  her  interest  excited  and  her  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  stranger  who  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  the  unknovm  vras,  she  felt  con- 
strained to  admit,  well  calculated  to  at- 
tract attention.  She  vras  apparently  not 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age ;  small 
and  delicate  in  person,  with  a  childlike 
grace  and  beauty,  rendered  still  more  at- 
tractive by  the  look  of  helplessness  and 
sadness  "  which,"  as  Mrs.  De  Lancey  an- 
grily remarked  to  herself,  "  they  so  well 
know  how  to  assume."  The  interest 
which  the  stranger  appeared  to  inspire 
both  in  Mr.  Bgerton  and  Golonel  Nevins 
piqued  her  excessively,  and  she  was  re- 
lieved when  the  conclusion  of  the  dance 
permitted  the  former  to  cross  the  floor 
and  join  her. 

So  occupied  was  she  at  present  with  the 
stranger,  that  for  the  moment^ 
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her  dread  of  a  oomplioation  between  Eger- 
ton  and  Delano,  and  permitted  the  latter 
to  retain  bis  plaoe  by  her  side,  instead  of 
making,  as  she  had  intended,  some  ex- 
ense  to  send  him  away. 

Delano  stood  awaiting  Egerton  with 
the  calm  air  of  superiority  which  all  the 
latter's  aplomb  was  not  proof  against ; 
and  turning  his  back  to  him  took  a  posi- 
tion so  directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  Eger- 
ton to  approach. 

**  I  wish,"  remarked  Mrs.  De  Lancey, 
instinctively  foreseeing  the  complication 
from  the  relative  positions  of  Delano  and 
Egerton,  ''  I  wish,  Mr.  Delano,  that  you 
would  ask  Colonel  Nevins  to  come  and 
speak  to  me.  I  feel  a  little  curiosity  to 
know  the  name  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  him 
noticing  at  the  bow  window,  and  who,  I 
think,  must  be  an  acquaintance  of  his." 

Mr.  Delano,  who  was  short-sighted, 
raised  his  eyeglass,  and  took  a  survey  of 
the  room,  carefully  avoiding  looking  to- 
ward Mr.  Egerton.  The  next  moment 
his  countenance  changed  ;  his  arm  fell  by 
his  side.  His  cheek  crimsoned,  then 
turned  pale;  and  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  impatience  he  brushed  past  Eger- 
ton and  disappeared  into  an  acljoining 
room. 

**  He  knows  her  also,"  thought  Mrs.  De 
Lancey,  who  had  observed  the  direction 
of  his  eye. 

As  Herman  Egerton  stepped  boldly  into 
Delano's  vacant  place,  and  her  eye  caught 
the  sparkle  of  the  ring  on  his  finger,  an- 
other and  more  embarrassing  explanation 
of  Delano's  conduct  suggested  itself ;  and 
she  hurriedly  whispered : 

'*  Herman,  you  will  oblige  me  by  not 
displaying  my  diamond  to-night.  An- 
other time  I  will  tell  you  why." 

"Is  Mr.  Delano  your  escort  every- 
where? "  inquired  Herman  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

'*  He  took  the  trouble  to  wait  in  the 
hall  for  my  arrival,"  remarked  Mrs.  De 
Lancey  pointedly. 

The  waltz  struck  up.  Herman  offered 
his  arm,  and  they  were  soon  embarked  on 
its  current.  While  supporting  Mrs.  De 
Lancey  through  its  maies,  Herman  con- 
tinued to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  unknown 
lady  in  the  bow  window.  Unconsciously 
he  at  last  became  so  preoccupied  as  to 
relax  his  support  of  his  partner;  and 
looking  up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  she 
900n  caught  him  Jlagrante  deUc'o,    With 


a  feeling  of  displeasure,  she  declared  her- 
self tired,  and  proposed  to  sit  down,  re- 
marking as  she  did  so,  *'  I  requested  yon 
to  remove  your  ring." 

*'  I  did  not  hear  you,"  said  Egerton. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  to-night  that  you  hear 
nothing  and  see  everything,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton," remarked  Mrs.  De  Lancey  in  a  tone 
of  annoyance. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Nevins,  left  alone 
near  the  platform,  had  the  curiosity  to 
make  his  way  by  little  and  little  to  the 
remote  comer  where  the  incognita  was 
seated.  As  he  drew  near  he  was  struck 
not  only  by  her  beauty,  but  by  the  ex- 
treme oidness  of  her  expression,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  sorrow  of  years*  du- 
ration. She  was  seated  next  to  one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  uncompromising  of 
dowagers — a  lady  who  had  three  unmar- 
ried (and  perhaps  unmarriable)  daugh- 
ters on  the  floor,  and  who  was  the  in- 
stinctive enemy  of  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman  who 
came  in  her  way.  This  lady  had  placed 
herself  deliberately  in  front  of  the  stranger, 
and  was  closing  every  avenue  of  approach 
with  the  vigilance  of  a  dragon.  The 
moment  that  Nevins's  intentions  became 
evident,  the  lady  held  herself  in  readi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  be  came  within  reach 
of  her  voice  accosted  him  with,  **  A 
charming  ball,  Colonel  Nevins.  You  have 
not  been  to  call  on  your  old  friends  since 
you  returned  from  the  seat  of  war.  What 
are  the  prospects  of  an  action?  " 

Nevins  answered  her  questions  politely, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
desultory  conversation,  tmsting  that  he 
might  be  able  sufficiently  to  interest  the 
unknown  lady  to  draw  her  by  degrees 
into  the  chat.  The  stranger,  however, 
seemed  little  interested  by  his  accounts 
of  the  army ;  but  a  flourish  of  Egerton's 
diamond  suddenly  attracting  her  atten- 
tion, she  timidly  bent  forvrard  and  ad- 
dressing the  dowager  said,  "Will  you 
have  the  kindness,  madam,  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  young  gentleman  who  wears 
that  very  large  diamond?  " 

"  And  when  does  General  Hooker  ex- 
pect to  move  on  Richmond?"  inquired 
the  voluble  lady,  resolutely  ignoring  the 
questioner. 

"  We  are  not  informed  of  the  army 
movements  beforehand,"  replied  Nevins 
gravely.  '*  Pardon  me,*madam,  but  you 
asked  the  name  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes— of  the  gentleman  with  the  largf 
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diamond,"  inquired  tbe  stranger.  '*  Can 
you  tell  me?" 

"That  is  Mr.  Herman  Elgerton,*'  said 
Colonel  Nevins,  **  one  of  my  partioolar 
friends." 

''Is  he  a  particalar  friend  of  Mra.  De 
Lanoey?"  inqaired  the  lady  with  eager- 
ness. 

*'They  are  reported  to  be  engaged.*' 
The  stranger  tamed  pale. 

"  Decidedly,"  thought  Nevins,  '*  £g- 
erton  has  made  a  conquest." 

*'  I  heard  (hat  Mrs.  De  Lancey  was  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Delano," 
remarked  the  stranger. 

"They  are,"  said  Nevins,  "but  for- 
tunately for  my  friend  Egerton,  Mr.  De- 
lano is  a  married  man." 

"So  I  understand,"  said  the  lady 
quietly.    "  I  thank  you." 

This  last  sentence  was  so  plainly  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  the  oonTersation, 
that  Nevins  had  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  the  floor,  or  resume  his  task  of 
entertaining  his  elderly  neighbor.  See- 
ing JBgerton  approaching,  he  hastily  ex- 
cused himself  to  the  old  lady,  and  joined 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  platform. 

"Well,  what  luck?"  said  Egerton, 
tapping  Nevins  on  the  arm. 

"  Impracticable,"  replied  the  colonel. 

"  Tant  mieuxf  there  will  be  the  more 
credit  in  captivating  her." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  attempt  it? 
in  Mrs.  De  Lancey *s  presence,  too  ?  " 

"  Not  to  attempt,  but  accomplish  it, 
my  dear  fellow." 

"  Never." 

•*  Never  is  a  bold  word,  Colonel  Nevins. 
What  will  you  bet  that  I  don't  have  her 
out  on  the  floor  in  half  an  hour  7  " 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  bet,"  replied  Nevins  gravely. 
"  I  would  rather  not  take  your  wager, 
Herman." 

"  What  his  come  over  you,  Nevins?  " 
exclaimed  Herman.  "This  is  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  heard  of  your  declining 
a  wager.  Come,  I  won*t  ask  you  to  risk 
anything.  You  know  that  I  bad  ar- 
ranged to  buy  your  bay  saddle  horse  as 
soon  as  he  had  been  properly  valued. 
Now,  if  you  are  so  sure  that  I  will  not 
make  acquaintance  with  that  young  lady 
and  have  her  dancing  before  the  end  of 
the  evening,  will  you  agree  to  give  me 
the  horse  for  nothing,  if  I  succeed?  and 
if  I  finil,  why  you  may  name  anything 
of  mine  that  you  like." 


"  That  diamond  on  your  finger?  "  said 
Nevins  suddenly. 

"  No,  by  Jove !  '*  exclaimed  Egerton, 
recollecting  himself.  "  I  would  not  dare 
to  part  with  that ;  but  let  me  see— yon 
shall  have  my  2:40  team.  It's  worth 
more  than  your  saddle  horse,  but  under 
the  circumstances  I  am  not  afraid  to  risk 
it" 

"  A  3:40  team  would  be  of  little  use  to 
me  in  the  field,"  said  Nevins  gravely. 
"  I  decline  your  bet,  Mr.  Egerton." 

"  Well,  you  may  name  your  own  terms ; 
as  I  am  sure  to  win,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Hold  on,  Nevins,"  he  repeated 
as  the  Colonel  moved  away.  "  Remem- 
ber that  you  have  once  accepted  the  bet 
and  can't  withdraw  from  it,  particularly 
as  I  have  left  the  stakes  to  you — anything 
you  please  except  this  diamond." 

Nevins  did  not  remain  to  discuss  the 
question  with  Egerton,  but  passed  into 
the  supper  room,  where  he  found  Alfred 
Delano  standing  near  one  of  the  buffets 
alone,  and  (an  unusual  practice  with  him) 
drinking  heavily.  The  frightful  pallor  of 
his  &oe  alarmed  Nevins.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  heavy  potations,  he  was  perfectly 
sober — painfully  sober,  he  might  himself 
have  said,  considering  that  he  was  so 
evidently  drinking  to  drown  thought. 

"  Delano,"  said  the  Colonel,  advancing 
to  the  bufiet,  "  can  you  spare  a  glass  of 
champagne  from  your  bottle  ?  " 

Delano  passed  the  bottle  moodily,  but 
made  no  remark. 

"  These  balls  are  a  new  institution," 
remarked  Nevina  "  I  don't  remember 
any  before  I  went  South." 

"I  detest  them,"  hissed  Delano  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "  Senseless  crowds  who 
come  to  eat  and  drink  and  elbow  better 
men  than  themselves.  This  is  the  last  at 
which  I  will  be  seen." 

*'  They  bring  together  a  great  deal  of 
beauty,"  said  Nevins.  "By  the  way, 
who  is  the  lady  in  blue  who  has  been  sit- 
ting all  the  evening  in  the  bow  window? 
It  seems  strange  to  see  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  the  room  a  wall-flower." 

A  spasm  of  rage  contracted  Delano's 
fiioe,  and  setting  his  glass  on  the  buffet, 
and  advancing  close  to  Nevins,  he  demand- 
ed in  an  undertone,  "  Colonel  Nevins. 
how  am  I  to  understand  that  ques- 
tion?" 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Nevins  in 
a  tone  equally  haughty.  "  I  see  nothing 
that  demands  explanation  in  inquiring 
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the  name  of  a  lady  whom  it  is  very  dear 
that  you  reoognised." 

^'Forgiye  me,  Nerins,"  said  Delano 
wearily ;  **  I  am  not  well  to-night,  and 
not  fit  for  this  scene.  I  think  that  I  will 
£0  to  my  hotel." 

"Before  yon  go,"  said  Neyins,  "I 
have  no  oltj^^^oi^  ^  ^  you  ^^7  ^  asked 
about  the  lady.  My  friend  Egerton  has 
become  interested  in  her,  and  is  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  an  introdac- 
tion." 

"  If  he  dare,"  mattered  Delano,  his 
hand  closing  on  a  knife  which  lay  on  the 
baflbt.  The  next  moment  he  recovered 
his  composure,  and  with  a  curt  '*  Qood 
evening,  Oolonel  Nevins,"  passed  into  an- 
other room. 

On  returning  to  the  ball-room  Colonel 
Nevins  passed  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  whose  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Egerton 's  proceedings,  as 
well  as  her  anxiety  about  the  ring,  which 
she  had  not  yet  induced  Egerton  to  re- 
linquish, had  by  this  time  passed  beyond 
her  control.  So  palpable  was  her  agita- 
tion that  Colonel  Nevins  in  joining  her 
bad  no  hesitation  in  inquiring  whether 
anything  had  annpyed  her. 

*'  Only  a  trifle,"  replied  Mrs.  De  Lan- 
cey,  forcing  a  smile.  "Old  Mrs.  De 
Kay  passed  me  a  moment  since,  and  whis- 
pered that  Mr.  Egerton  would  get  into 
trouble  if  he  took  so  much  notice  of  that 
little  lady  in  blue  over  there  in  the  win- 
dow. I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  she 
means,  and  I  dare  say  that  it  is  only  a 
piece  of  her  ill  nature ;  but  I  dan't  help 
feeling  that  it  would  place  me  in  a  most 
ridiculous  position  to  see  Mr.  Egerton, 
whom  the  world  has  seen  fit  to  assign  to  me 
(though,  I  protest,  without  any  reason), 
involved  in  an  aflkir  about  another  lady. 
Do  go  to  him.  Colonel  Nevins,  as  you  are 
his  friend,  and  tell  him  what  Mrs.  De  Kay 
has  said,  and  beg  him  not  to  render  me 
^incomfortable." 

"  I  have  just  been  talking  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  ready  to  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  speaks  to  that  lady.  But  it 
would  be  useless  to  warn  him.  Egerton 
would  consider  it  all  the  more  sport,  if  it 
involved  a  challenge  or  an  esclandre.  In 
fiu!t  he  has  forced  me  into  a  bet."  Here 
the  Colonel  lowered  his  voice. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  De  Lancey  aloud. 
"  Then  I  hope  that  he  may  win  it." 

"  Will  you  give  me  this  dance?  " 

**  Not  this,  but  the  next.    I  was  keep- 


ing it  for  Mr.  Egerton,  as  I  did  this  for 
Mr.  Delano,  who  appears  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  it  At  present  I  am  anxious 
to  see  whether  Mr.  Egerton  will  win  his 
bet." 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  was  all  this  time  suffgp- 
ing  the  tortures  of  purgatory,  not  merely 
on  Egerton's  account,  but  from  the  con- 
sciousnew  of  the  satiBfaction  that  she  was 
affording  to  old  Mrs.  De  Kay,  one  of  the 
cleverest  as  well  as  the  most  malicidus 
dowagers  in  society.  There  was  not  a 
quiver  of  her  lip,  not  a  pang  in  her  heart 
of  which  she  did  not  perceive  that  Mrs. 
De  Kay  was  as  fully  conscious  as  herself. 
To  complete  her  discomfiture,  she  observed 
at  last  a  triumphant  smile  pass  over  the 
old  lady's  fiice,  as  her  eye  moved  gradu- 
ally away  from  her  until  it  rested  with  a 
look  of  intelligence  on  the  young  stranger, 
the  sudden  crimsoning  of  whose  cheek 
showed  her  to  be  not  without  interest  in 
the  scene  that  was  transpiring.  Mrs.  De 
Lancey's  situation  became  intolerable, 
and  her  annoyance  was  intensified  by  per- 
ceiving that  the  glance  exchanged  be- 
tween the  ladies  was  not  lost  on  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  had  been  sounding  all  the 
dowagers  on  the  platform  without  suc- 
cess, and  now  immediately  mad^  his  way 
to  Mrs.  De  Kay,  confident  that,  although 
no  favorite  with  her,  he  should  soon 
extract  from  her  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. 

To  his  surprise  Mrs.  De  Kay  received 
him  with  a  gracious  smile,  and  remarked, 
*'  I  can  readily  divine  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  unusual  honor  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  company." 

''  Can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  De  Kay,  the 
name  of  that  young  lady  in  the  bow  win- 
dow? "  inquired  Egerton,  delighted  with 
the  frank  manner  in  which  the  old  lady 
had  herself  introduced  the  subject,  which 
he  had  expected  to  be  obliged  to  approach 
gradually  and  through  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumlocutions. 

<'  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  De  Kay ;  "  but  of 
what  interest  can  it  be  to  a  fashionable 
man  like  Mr.  Egerton  to  know  the  name 
of  a  lady  from  the  country,  who  never 
goes  into  society,  and  whom  he  may  per- 
haps never  meet  again  ?  " 

*'  The  more  reason  fbr  making  the  most 
of  the  present  opportunity,"  returned 
Egerton 'laughing.  **  I  would  ask  yon  to 
present  me ;  but  in  any  case,  if  yon  will 
even  gratify  n^^jm^peity  by  telling  me 
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her  name,  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  gratify  yoa  in  return." 

*'  Your  part  most  be  performed  first," 
returned  the  old  lady  with  a  grim  smile. 
*'  Bring  Mrs.  De  Lanoey  to  me,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton." 

With  these  words  she  looked  so  point- 
edly at  Mrs.  De  Lanoey  that  the  latter 
ooiUd  endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  but 
rising  and  crossing  to  Mrs.  De  Kay,  re- 
marked, as  she  took  the  seat  beside  her, 
**  You  are  so  eyidently  talking  about  me, 
my  dear  Mrs.  De  Kay,  that  yon  must  al- 
low me  to  hope  that  your  remarks  are 
complimentary." 

Mrs.  De  Kay  rose,  and  taking  itr.  JBger- 
ton*s  arm,  replied  in  her  grandest  man- 
ner, '*  £zcnse  me  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
iigerton  was  just  requesting  an  introduc- 
tion to  my  adopted  daughter— the  lady  in 
the  bow  window." 

As  she  spoke  she  made  her  way  through 
the  serried  rank  of  dowagers  (not  one  of 
whom  dared  oppose  that  awful  social 
power),  and  addressing  the  young  stranger 
said  in  a  Yoice  softened  to  positive  ten- 
derness, *' Alice,  Mr.  Egerton  requests 
the  honor  of  an  introduction  for  the  next 
dance." 

A  sudden  flush  o?erspread  the  cheek  of 
the  young  lady  as  she  looked  up  and  shy- 
ly returned  Mr.  ligerton's  bow. 

"  You  have  surpassed  yourself,  Mrs.  De 
Kay,"  remarked  Mrs.  De  Lancey  with 
ironical  politeness,  as  the  old  lady  re- 
sumed her  seat.  '*  To  advance  a  lady  who 
for  the  best  part  of  the  eyening  has  occu- 
pied, however  undeservedly,  a  position 
very  like  that  of  a  wall-flower,  to  be  the 
partner  of  the  leader  of  the  dancing  set, 
was  a  piece  of  Jhuise  of  which  I  should 
have  hardly  thought  even  your  talents 
oapable.  I  trust  that  the  lady  is  a  good 
dancer.  I  fear  that  Mr.  I^gerton  would 
never  survive  the  mortification  of  fig- 
aring  at  Dehnonioo's  with  an  unprac- 
tised dancer  firom  the  country." 

Mrs.  De  Elay  received  Mrs.  De  Lancey's 
sarcastic  compliments  with  a  look  of  un- 
disguised compassion,  and  ntJOUMd  with 
emotion,  *'  Poor  child  1 " 

The  tone  of  sympathy  and  interest  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken  fbr  the 
moment  disarmed  Blrs.  De  Lancey.  She 
was  silent,  and  waited  for  the  old  lady  to 
proceed. 

''My  dear  child,"  resumed  Mrs.  De 
Say,  '*  while  stuc^^g  you  during  the 


last  half  hour,  and  observing  your  suffer- 
ings under  the  mask  of  gayety ,  I  recalled 
what  I  often  underwent  at  your  age,  and 
wished  that  I  had  then  found  a  friend 
with  my  present  experience  to  tell  me 
what  I  now  know  too  vrell,  and  too  late. 
You  are  making  frightful  mistakes,  and 
providing  for  yourself  a  terrible  future. 
Continue,  my  child,  to  make  enemies  in 
every  direction,  and  to  surround  yourself 
with  flatterers,  and  see  what  a  life  is  in 
store  for  you  by  and  by." 

"  Ah,  madam !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  De 
Lancey,  "  why  is  it  that  the  world  can- 
not forgive  a  woman  the  crime  of  being 
happy?" 

«  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  De  Kay,  '*  it  is 
the  choice  between  happiness  and  plea^ 
sure.  A  little  bird  has  whispered  to  me 
that  you  thought  of  marrying  Herman 
ligerton.  You  will  say  that  it  is  no  af- 
fiur  of  mine ;  nor  is  it.  But  I  foresee 
that  when  you  are  married  to  a  husband 
of  his  calibre— who  knovrs  no  higher  im- 
pulses than  pleasure,  interest,  and  vanity, 
and  whose  experiences  in  the  world 
have  been  just  sufficient  to  fritter  away 
whatever  heart*  he  had — with  such  a  hus- 
band I  can  see  that  the  best  to  be  hoped 
is  that  your  career  as  a  wife  will  continue 
what  it  is  at  present  Had  you  chosen 
a  different  man— a  man  of  heart,  earnest-. 
nesB,  and  character,  who  could  give  you 
an  affection  to  which  you  could  respond, 
and  a  heart  which  you  could  appreciate— 
such  a  man  as  that,  in  short "  (looking 
toward  Colonel  Nevins),  **  I  think  well 
enough  of  your  nature  to  believe  that  you 
would  lead  a  difibrent  life." 

"  Has  Colonel  Nevins  retained  you  to 
plead  his  cause  with  me?"  inquired  Mrs. 
De  Lancey,  nervously  endeavoring  to 
laugh  off  the  impression  made  by  the  old 
lady's  words. 

**  My  dear," said  Mrs.  De  Kay  gravdy, 
"  I  know  Colonel  Nevins  only  by  reputa- 
tion, and  have  no  personal  motive  in 
speaking  to  you  of  him.  Besides,  I  have 
no  right  to  dictate  your  choice  in  mar- 
riage. Accept  Mr.  Egerton  If  you  choose, 
and  lead,  as  you  undoubtedly  will,  the 
life  of  a  married  belle  and  coquette.  But, 
my  dear  child,  let  me  earnestly  entreat 
you,  do  not,  for  the  idle  pleasure  of  a 
moment  or  the  gratification  of  a  passing 
vanity,  destroy  the  peace  of  fitmilies,  or 
come  between  husband  and  wife.  Yoa 
little  know,  poor  thing,  the  misery  thai 
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yoa  ha?e  already  occasioned.  I  have 
come  here  to-night  to  tell  you.  Yes,  I  am 
here  expressly  on  your  aooount.  Yoa 
must  still  have  some  heart  left.  I  re- 
member when  you  were  as  tender-hearted 
and  innocent  as  my  poor  Alice." 

*'  Alice ! ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Lanoey, 
instincti?ely  following  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  De  Kay's  eye.  *'  Will  you  tell  me 
who  that  young  lady  is?  I  see  that  she 
IS  a  protegee  of  youm,  and  I  haye  an  idea 
that  she  has  something  to  do  with  what 
you  are  saying  to  me." 

"  She  is  the  text  of  my  sermon,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  De  Kay  emphatically  ^'  She 
is  my  adopted  ohUd,  the  daughter  of  my 
dearest  fHend,  and  the  wife  of  my 
nephew,  Alfred  Delano." 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  with  difficulty  repress- 
ed an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

**  She  is  your  latest  victim,"  said  Mrs. 
De  Kay  solemnly.  '*  Alice  Delano  loTed 
her  husband,  and  was  happy  with  him 
until,  in  an  e?il  day,  you  oontrived  to  £b»- 
cinate  him  and  draw  him  away  from  her, 
that  you  might  lead  him  about  in  society 
as  a  show.  And  do  you  think  that  he  is 
happy?  When  not  under  your  influence 
his  life  is  a  perpetual  remorse.  The  sight 
of  his  ii\jured  wife  almost  maddens  him. 
Do  yon  know  what  your  vanity  has  done? 
It  has  blighted  two  lives." 

'*  Look  on  your  work,"  resumed  the 
old  lady  after  a  pause.  "  There  sits  my 
niece,  Alice  Delano,  whose  life  yon  have 
embittered.  I  have  brought  her  here  for 
you  to  see.  Do  you  find  her  attractive 
at  present?  Think  then  what  she  must 
have  been  when  her  eyes,  now  dimmed 
with  constant  tears^  were  bright  with 
innocent  gayety ;  when  she  was  still  a 
happy,  loving  wife  and  mother." 

Idrs.  De  Lancey  lowered  her  fieuM  be- 
hind her  fan,  while  she  hastily  wiped 
away  a  tear.  When  she  looked  up,  Mrs. 
De  Kay  had  risen,  and  motioning  her  to 
follow  led  the  way  into  a  neighboring 
boudoir.  **  And  there,"  she  said,  **  is 
the  husband." 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  shuddered  as  she  re- 
marked the  bagj^ird  eye  and  disordered 
dress  of  Alfred  Delano.  The  wine  which 
he  had  imbibed  had  at  length  taken  ef- 
fect on  his  brain,  and  he  was  leaning 
from  a  window  gasping  for  breath,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fevered 
brow. 

Augusta  De  Lanoey,  though  thooght- 


less,  was  not  unfeeling.  Clasping  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  De  Kay,  she  thanked  her 
warmly  for  the  lesson  that  she  had  given 
her. 

**  Your  rings  are  very  beautiful,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  De  Kay,  glancing  at  the 
hand  which  Mrs.  De  Lanoey  had  ungloved 
to  feel  for  her  handkerchief.  *'  Was  the 
engagement  ring  of  my  poor  Alice  essen- 
tial to  your  happiness  in  addition?  " 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  trembled.  **  Oh,  Mrs- 
De  Kay,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  if  you  only 
knew " 

*'  Or  was  it  merely  worn  as  a  trophy  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  De  Kay  severely.  **  So  I  should 
imagine  from  seeing  it  already  in  the 
possession  of  another." 

**  This  is  unendurable !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  De  Lanoey.  **  Please,  Mrs.  De  Kay, 
let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I  may 
be  to  blame,  but  not  in  the  way  that  you 
imagine." 

The  story,  when  related  by  Mrs.  De  Lan- 
oey, was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs.  De  Kay's 
mind,  in  which  the  gravest  suspicions  as 
to  her  nephew  had  been  awakened.  The 
ring,  it  appeared,  had  been  left  with  a 
jeweller  for  repairs.  On  its  return  to 
Mr.  Delano,  he  had  taken  it  to  show  to 
Mrs.  De  Lancey  a  day  or  two  before  the 
ball,  and  had  requested  her  to  take  charge 
of  it  until  he  could  take  it  out  to  Fort 
Washington,  as  he  did  not  consider  it 
safe  at  his  lodgings.  Unfortunately  Mrs. 
De  Lancey  went  to  a  dinner  party  that 
same  day,  where  Mr.  Delano  was  not  to 
be  present.  Unable  to  suit  he/aelf  in  se- 
lecting from  her  own  jewelry,  she  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  vrearing  this 
ring,  which  Mrs.  De  Kay  ban  then  seen 
and  recognised.  This  vras  not,  however, 
the  worst  of  her  complications.  Herman 
Egerton,  who  was  her  escort  home,  had 
beenexoessively  piqued  by  the  encoarage- 
ment  which  he  thought  that  she  had 
given  at  this  dinner  to  Coltmel  Nevins. 
He  vfas  accordingly  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
which  all  Mrs.  De  Lancey *s  efforts  bad 
been  unable  to  overcome,  until  she  tboogfat 
of  flattering  his  vanity  as  a  oonnoiflBear 
in  jewelry,  by  requesting  his  opinion  of 
her  diamond.  The  ruse  was  sacoeBsful. 
Egerton  vras  immediately  mollified  on  be- 
ing allowed  to  inspect  the  ring,  and  ccob- 
pletely  subdued  on  receiving  permission 
to  try  it  on  his  finger.  But  what  bad 
been  Mrs.  De  Lanoey 's  consternation  when 
be  pereBq>torily  ref uaed  tpri^tonn  the 
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ring,  declaring  that  he  would  retain  it 
until  she  hid  danced  the  german  with 
him  at  the  ball,  pretending  that  he  fear- 
ed that  she  would  otherwise  dance  it  with 
Colonel  Neyins. 

**  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth," 
said  Mrs.  De  Lanoey,  '*  and  I  have  been  in 
misery  all  the  eyening  for  fear  that  Mr. 
Delano  migh  t  see  the  ring.  Herman  shall 
gire  it  back  to  me  this  very  evening,  and 
I  will  return  it  to  Mr.  Delano,  and  give 
him  such  a  lecture  about  hb  neglect  of 
his  wife  as  he  will  not  be  likely  to  for- 
get" 

*'By  no  means,  my  dear,"  returned 
Mis.  De  Kay,  resuming  her  seat  in  the 
ball-room,  to  which  they  had  returned. 
''Only  choose  a  husband  for  yourself 
and  close  your  doors  to  my  nephew.  Do 
not  even  offer  him  your  friendship.  No 
woman  will  thank  you  for  restoring  her 
husband.  She  would  rather  feel  that  she 
has  recoviBred  him  herself.  I  have  brought 
my  niece  here  for  that  purpose.  The  best 
assbtance  that  you  can  render  is  to  en- 
oonrage  Colonel  Nevins,  que  vot'/d." 

The  music  commencing,  Colonel  Nevins 
hastened  to  claim  his  dance.  The  emer- 
gency restored  Mrs.  De  Lancey*s  compo- 
sure, and  exchanging  a  friendly  pressure 
of  the  hand  with  Mrs.  De  Kay,  she  ao- 
oompanied  Colonel  NoTins  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs. 
Delano  had  preceded  them.  They  were 
eyidently  alr^y  on  quite  friendly  terms. 
Egerton  spoke  in  the  low,  sentimental 
tone  in  which  he  indulged  with  ladies, 
while  his  companion  listened  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  interest,  which  provoked  M». 
De  Lanoey,  who  thought  that  the  lady 
whom  she  had  been  so  recently  commiser^ 
ating  was  behaving  very  like  a  practised 
flirt. 

As  the  dance  was  about  to  commence, 
Alfred  Delano  returned,  but  Mrs.  De  Kay 
promptly  met  him  saying,  <*  Alice  is  not 
here ;  if  you,  will  drive  home  with  me, 
you  will  find  her  at  my  house,"  and  left 
the  rooih  with  him,  casting  over  her  shoul- 
der a  rapid  glance  of  intelligence  at  her 
niece. 

This  glance  vras  intercepted  by  Mrs.  De 
Lanoey,  and  awakened  fresh  suspicions  in 
her  mind.  '*  Can  the  old  lady,"  she 
thought,  **  have  been  making  a  tool  of 
me  for  her  own  purposes,  under  pretence 
of  a  grave  moral  lecture?  " 

She  had  little  time  for  thought,  for 


Colonel  Nevins  was  impatient  for  his 
dance.  Hb  heart  swelled  as  hb  arm  en- 
circled the  form  of  the  only  woman  that 
he  had  ever  loved;  and  she,  as  she  felt 
herself  drawn  to  him,  and  supported 
through  the  maies  of  her  favorite  waltot, 
appeared  to  awake  into  a  new  ezbtence. 
Once  more  she  was  the  young  girl,  un- 
spoiled by  society,  happy  in  the  affection 
of  the  manly  heart  that  she  had  so  long 
slighted.  She  thought  of  the  men  whom 
she  had  preferred ;  of  Walter  De  Lanoey, 
whom  she  had  married  without  love  for 
the  sake  of  hb  fortune ;  of  Alfred  Delano, 
with  whom  she  had  wasted  time  and  sen- 
timent that  he  had  not  the  right  to  be- 
stow ;  of  Herman  Egerton,  for  whom  she 
had  indulged  an  idle  fancy,  originating  in 
vanity,  yet  for  a  time  mbtaken  for  love. 
What  trifiers  they  all  seemed,  especially 
Herman,  who  was  at  that  moment  mak- 
ing love  to  a  woman  whom  until  that 
evening  he  had  never  seen.  That  waits 
vras  Nevins's  triumph.  Although  not  a 
word  was  exchanged,  he  felt  at  its  close 
that  Augusta  De  Lancey  was  hb  own. 

*'  You  are  tired,  Augusta,"  said  Nev- 
ins in  a  low  voice,  as  the  dance  drew  near 
its  end.  "  Let  us  leave  thb  crowded  ball- 
room." 

There  was  a  new-bom  shyness  in  the 
smile  with  which  Augusta  looked  up  into 
hb  face.  ''Mr.  Egerton  has  won  your 
horse,"  she  murmured,  as  that  gentleman 
passed  before  them  with  hb  partner. 

**  Indeed,  I  do  not  regret  it,"  answered 
Nevins  earnestly,  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  ball-room. 

For  the  present  we  will  leave  the  lovers 
to  their  happiness,  and  follow  Herman 
Egerton,  who,  in  the  full  intoxication  of 
hb  triumph,  conducted  the  lady,  of  whose 
very  name  he  was  ignorant,  but  whom  he 
had  found  more  impressible  than  even  he 
had  imagined  possible.  She  had  Ibtened 
to  hb  sallies  with  interest,  and  to  the 
tone  of  sentiment  into  which  he  impercep- 
tibly glided  without  apparent  displeas- 
ure. He  even  ventured  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  dance  to  press  her  hand,  and  was 
satisfied  that  she  had  once  at  least  fain&y 
returned  the  pressure.  She  certainly 
smiled  with  satisfitotion  when  she  found 
herself  in  a  delicious  boudoir  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  suite  of  apartments. 

'*  Here  we  are  alone  at  last,"  said  Eg- 
erton with  a  half-uttered  sigh.  "  If  this 
evening  could  only  last  fi>»T«?^  ^^^i^ 
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His  oompaiii»n  slightly  blushed  as  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  oondacted  to  a  re- 
tired seat. 

"Have  you  eqjoyed  it?"  heventared 
presently  to  whisper. 

A  faint.  **  Yes  "  was  the  only  reply 

"  And  when  may  we  hope  to  meet 
again?"  said  £gerton  rapturously. 
"  When  is  your  next  ball?' 

"  Perhaps  neyer,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  sigh. 

**  Oh,  Alios !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
man.  ''  Pardon  me,  but  I  know  you  by 
no  other  name.  Will  you  tell  me  yoor 
name?  or  may  I  still  say  Alice?  " 

A  blush  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Then,  Alice,"  said  Herman  with  rap- 
ture, "  say  that  this  shall  not  be  our  last 
meeting.  Name  any  place,  any  time; 
only  say  that  there  is  some  hope." 

The  young  lady  was  silent 

Stealing  a  glance  at  his  companion,  he 
surprised  a  smile  so  sweet,  so  timid,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  earnest,  that  with  a 
thrill  of  exultation  he  softly  laid  his  un- 
gloved hand  on  hers.  Alice's  eye  rested 
on  his  diamond.  "That  lovely  ring," 
she  murmured. 

"Let  me  see  it  on  your  finger,"  said 
Herman,  transported  beyond  all  consider- 
ations of  prudence. 

Tiie  lady  gently  drew  off  her  glove. 

"  How  beautiful,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  smile  of  girlish  delight,  as  the  ring 
sparkled  on  her  finger.  "  I  may  keep 
it?" 

The  directness  of  this  question  took 
Herman  completely  by  surprise.  To  re- 
fuse it  would,  he  felt,  be  effectually  to  re- 
linquish his  conquest;  while  from  yield- 
ing it  he  was  restrained  by  the  awkvrard 
fiust  that  it  was  not  his  property.  But 
before  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  his  em- 
barrassment to  devise  a  reply,  the  lady 
rose  from  her  seat  and  with  a  sudden  dig- 
nity and  composure  resumed,  "  I  need  not 
request  your  permission,  Mr.  Egerton,  to 
retain  this  ring,  inasmuch  as  it  is  already 
my  own." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Egerton  in  aston- 
ishment. "  I  received  it  from  another 
lady." 

«  Undoubtedly,"  r^oined  the  stranger. 
"  Tou  desired  to  know  my  name,  Mr.  Eg- 
erton. I  am  Mrs.  Alfred  Delano.  This 
was  my  engagement  ring.  Mr.  Delano 
took  it  some  time  since  to  be  repaired, 
and  has  not  yet  letomed  it.    I  see  now 


that  he  must  have  left  it  with  Mrs.  Da 
Lancey,  fh>m  whom  it  passed  into  your 
hands.  My  diamond  has  simply  made  a 
tour  and  returned  to  its  original  owner. 
See !  "  and  she  touched  a  spring,  causing 
the  inside  of  the  linfi  to  open.  "  This  is 
Mr.  Delano's  hair." 

Herman  Egerton  remained  silent  with 
astonishment  and  mortification.  Mrs. 
Delano  rose,  and  simply  adding^  "  I  thank 
you,  M]^  Egerton,  for  returning  me  my 
diamond,"  left  the  boudoir. 

A  soft  laugh  echoed  from  the  oppodte 
door,  and  Egerton,  turning  in  confusion, 
encountered  the  amused  fiuses  of  Mis.  Da 
Lancey  and  Colonel  Nevins. 

"  You  have  won  my  horse,  Egerton," 
said  the  Colonel  with  a  smile.  "  Will 
yon  have  it  to  pursue  your  conquest?  ** 

The  fop  made  no  reply.  He  simply 
bowed  to  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  and  left  the 
room. 

"  We  will  keep  his  seoret,"  said  the 
happy  Colonel  to  his  smiling  companion. 

The  secret  was  fidthfully  kept,  and  Mr. 
Egerton  spared  the  ridicule  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

It  was  with  very  conflicting  emotions 
that  Alice  Delano  flew  to  the  dressing 
room  with  her  newly  recovered  treasure. 
Her  joy  at  its  recovery  was  not  unmin- 
gledwith  indignation  at  what  appeared 
to  her  the  baseness  of  her  husband's  con- 
duct Mrs.  De  Kay  had.  in  &ct,  recog- 
nised the  ring  on  Mrs.  De  Lancey 's  finger, 
and,  alarmed  at  the  lengths  to  which  her 
nephew's  intimacy  would  seem  to  have 
proceeded,  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  an  exposure,  which  must  in  one  way  or 
another  terminate  the  existing  state  of  af* 
&irs.  For  that  reason  she  had  driven  out 
to  Fort  Washington,  told  her  niece  plain- 
ly all  that  she  had  witnessed,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  confront  her  hus- 
band at  the  ball,  see  the  diamond  herself 
on  the  hand  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  and  bring 
Delano  to  an  explanation,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  prevent  his  occasioning  her 
further  uneasiness.  The  disooveiy  at  the 
ball  that. the  ring  was  in  the  possessioii 
of  Ilgerton  effected  a  change  in  their  tao- 
tics,  and  Mrs.  De  Kay  hastily  suggested 
to  her  niece  that  she  should  recover  the 
diamond  itself  by  the  method  which  she 
subsequently  put  in  practice.  Notwith- 
standing the  eminent  success  of  her  aunt's 
scheme,  the  triumph  sent  a  pang  to  her 
heart;  forsbeheldinherhandstheproolli 
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of  htt  husband's  baseness.  At  one  mo- 
ment yride  suggested  to  abandon  him  for- 
eyer;  again  the  old  aSbction  welled  ap 
in  her  heart,  and  whispered  that,  oome 
what  might,  she  most  forgiye  him. 

We  can  readUy  imagine,  then,  the  joy 
with  which  she  read  a  note,  hastily  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  which  was  handed  her  in 
the  dressing-room  by  Mrs.  De  Kay's  maid. 
This  note  told  the  whole  story  of  the  ring 
88  rehited  to  Mrs.  De  Kay  by  Mrs.  De  Lan- 
oey.  With  a  joyoos  heart  she  recognised 
that  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of  little 
beyond  imprudence,  and  in  a  moment  her 
resentment  Tanished.  Hastily  summon- 
ing her  carriage,  she  drove  to  the  resi- 
dence of  her  aunt,  hardly  decided  what  to 
say  or  to  think,  but  recognising  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  that  her  husband  was  await- 
ing her  in  the  reception  room  on  the 
ground  floor. 

"  I  must  entreat,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Delano  gravely,  '*  that  the  next  time 
you  take  a  &ncy  to  go  to  a  ball,  you  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me,  in  order 
that  I  may  accompany  you.  A  married 
woman  always  appears  at  a  disadvantage 
going  apart  from  her  husband.  Tou  ex- 
cited no  little  comment  in  your  comer  in 
the  bow  window." 

<*  Oh,  my  darling  Alfred !  "  exclaimed 
Alice,  throwing  her  and^  around  him, 
**  I  was  so  happy  to  be  w^th  you  and  see 
you  in  the  gay  world.  I  went  with  my 
aunt ;  and  see !  I  have  brought  back  my 
diamond  ring,  which  you  gave  me  when 
we  were  first  engaged." 

Delano  was  confounded.  He  saw  that 
everything  was  known  to  his  wife,  and 
knew  not  how  to  justify  himself. 

*'  Mr.  iigerton  returned  it  to  me,"  said 
Alice,  who  could  not  resist  the  womanly 
triumph  of  exposing  her  ri^.  *'  He  had 
taken  it  from  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  with  whom 
you  had  lefl  it,  and  was  retaining  it,  he 
■dd,  as  a  pledge  that  she  would  give  him 


some  dance  that  he  had  asked  for.  Dear 
Alfred,  are  these  the  people  of  whom  so- 
ciety is  made  up?" 

Delano  was  completely  overpowered. 
He  clasped  his  wife  to  his  heart  and 
whUpered,  "  Tou  are  my  diamond." 

The  world  never  completely  understood 
why  Alfred  Delano,  some  few  weeks  after 
this  evening,  retired  from  the  Board  of 
Brokers  and  departed  with  his  wife  for 
Europe,  whence  they  have  not  yet  return- 
ed. *That  ball  at  Delmonico's  was  his 
lasfball  in  New  York,  at  least  up  to  the 
present  time. 

His  friends  all  agreed  that  it  was  most 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  retired  just 
when  he  did.  Had  he  continued  in  the 
business,  his  habitual  boldness  in  specu- 
lation would  have  undoubtedly  prov^  his 
ruin  on  the  fatal  Black  Friday  which 
stranded  so  many  of  his  class. 

Egerton  still  attends  xthe  balls  at  Del- 
monico's and  elsewhere,  though  at  pre- 
sent he  does  not  oflen  lead  the  *^ger- 
man."  In  the  course  of  ten  years  he  has 
lapsed  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  been 
gradually  supplanted  by  a  younger  gener- 
ation. At  present  he  is  observed  to  pass 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  his  evening 
at  the  supper  table  than  in  the  ball- 
room. 

He  fell  at  one  time  into  the  mania  for 
speculation,  and  was  nearly  ruined  on  the 
Black  Friday.  By  the  aid  of  his  friend 
Nevins,  who  had  happily  returned  from 
his  wedding  tour  with  the  d-devarU  Au- 
gusta De  Lancey,  he  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  and  is  now  in  the  receipt 
of  a  comfortable  though  limited  income. 
He  says,  however,  *'  that  the  realities  of 
life  have  forever  dissipated  its  illusions," 
and  has  certainly  never  sought  to  capti- 
vate an  unknown  beauty  since  the  even- 
ing on  which  he  won  his  friend's  horse 
and  lost  his  all  but  promised  wife  at  a 
ball  at  Delmonico's. 
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rilHAT  all  things  live,  that  the  aniyerae 
JL  grows  like  a  growing  plant,  is  a 
▼iew  which  finds  inoreasing  fkror  in  phi- 
losophy. We  may  call  the  world  a  seed 
dropped  into  space.  Science  declares  that 
forces,  ideas,  institutions,  yegetals,  ani- 
mals, form  a  complex  life  that  does  not 
lemain  between  two  points  of  time  iden- 
tical with  itself;  that  is  still  incomplete- 
^  developed,  yoang  in  spite  of  its  an- 
tiquity. This  life  is  full  of  promise  and 
of  mystery  alike.  Its  development,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  individual,  is 
infinitely  slow ;  but  if  it  moves  less  per- 
ceptibly than  the  glacier,  it  moves  with 
resistless  power. 

Until  lately,  it  was  not  possible  to  take 
a  broader  aspect  of  this  growth  than  that 
which  written  history  afforded.  We  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  or  of  the 
origin  of  man.  Nor  were  we  ignorant 
merely;  we  were  mistaken  respecting 
them.  The  various  speculations  upon 
these  Bul^ects  which  had  gained  cre- 
dence were  equally  untenable.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  the  &11  of  man,  in  its  pop- 
ular acceptation,  is  discredited  by  discov- 
ery. If  we  are  to  trust  to  scientific  au- 
thority, we  must  think  that  if  man  ever 
foil  it  was  as  planets  fall— upward.  When 
Darwin  speaks  of  the  descent  of  man,  he 
really  describes  his  ascent.  Unfeeling 
science  now  insists  upon  a  caudate  Adam 
who  ran  wild  in  the  woods ;  and  declares 
that  Eve  chattered  and  lived  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree. 

The  pedigree  connecting  man  with  a 
brute  ancestry  is  not,  indeed,  fully  made 
out  But  in  some  corner  we  may  expect 
to  discover  the  missing  link.  Wallace 
recommends  a  search  in  the  caves  of 
the  tropics,  where  the  bones  of  our 
transitional  ancestors  may  have  escaped 
destruction  by  the  ice  of  the  glacial 
period.  The  interior  of  Australia  is 
still  a  secret  If  its  coasts  produce  the 
lowest  known  savage,  what  may  not  its 
riverlesB  inlands  contain?  There  is  an 
uneasy  expectation  that  in  those  vrastes 
we  may  yet  discover  the  caudate  man. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  abun- 
dant moof  of  the  length  of  man's  prehis- 


toric career.  The  now  familiar  testimo- 
ny of  his  structure  and  embryonic  de- 
velopment, so  similar  to  that  of  other 
vertebrate  animals,  the  testimony  of  lan- 
guage, customs,  traditions,  ancient  vesti- 
ges, all  indicate  that  man  has  inhabited 
the  planet  for  a  for  longer  period  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  earliest  civilisation 
is  modem  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
extent  of  previous  human  antiquity.  The 
dawn  of  history  seems  noonday  light 
when  relieved  against  the  profound  of 
darkness  whence  we  have  come. 

Between  these  old  foots  and  the  life  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  let  me  point  out 
some  relations. 

Distant  as  the  eras  are  of  the  Swiss  lake 
dwellings  and  of  the  European  cannibals, 
we  are  still  able  to  study  these  ena  in 
existing  races  of  men.  Certain  tribes  of 
savages  display  an  arrested  development, 
and  remain  comparatively  near  the  point 
which  more  fovored  races  have  left  far  be- 
hind. We  know  that  physical  and  other 
causes  have  retarded  the  evolution  of  sav- 
ages, and  have  proportionately  aided  that 
of  civilized  races ;  so  that  while  the  lat- 
ter, more  fovorably  placed  in  nature,  have 
pursued  .a  swift,  career  of  development, 
the  former  have  lingered,  in  many  cases, 
at  a  point  little  later  than  that  of  the  in- 
vention of  language  and  the  discovery  of 
fire. 

The  modem  savage  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  bridge  the  immense  interval  of 
time  that  separates  his  phafie  of  develop- 
ment firom  our  own.  As  the  local  dis- 
placement of  strata  brings  to  light  focti 
of  geologic  structure  which  else  were 
concealed,  so  the  displacement  in  time 
of  races  coeval  in  their  origins— a  foult 
in  the  ethnic  stratification — ^reveals  to 
the  student  the  earliest  phases  of  de- 
velopment, and  discloses  tiie  secrets  of 
the  prime.  In  the  savage  the  world  is 
still  beginning. 

It  would  seem  ss  if  nature  had  intend- 
ed a  courtesy  to  the  biologist  in  thus  in- 
terrapting  the  continuity  of  her  pro- 
cesses, and  givmg  him  glimpses  into  the 
mysteries  of  structure  and  of  growth. 
On  the  one  hand  granites  and  the  flowing 
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layas  are  exposed  to  as,  fresh  from  the 
heart  of  the  globe ;  on  the  other  we  see 
the  primitiTe  man  still  preserred  for  us 
alire,  and  pacing  to  and  firo  in  the  cage 
of  the  desert. 

Galton  found  in  Africa  tribes  that  were 
unable  to  count  beyond  two,  and  obeerred 
that  his  dog  had  a  better  mathematical 
fiusulty  than  they.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
was  forced  by  the  study  of  antiquity  to 
conclude,  in  opposition  to  his  first  opin- 
ion, that  savage  nations  exist  who  have  no 
xeligious  rites  or  obeeryanoes  whatever, 
and  who  are  destitute  even  of  supersti- 
iioQS  ideas.  Tet  the  lowest  savage  has 
fiurly  stepped  over  the  boundary  which 
divides  the  human  from  the  lower  animal. 
He  is  rather  a  rudimentary  than  a  degra- 
ded nature,  the  mere  inception  of  the  civ- 
ilixed  man.  From  the  known  elements  in 
his  career  may  we  venture  to  predict  some 
points  in  the  larger  orbit  of  human  prog- 
ress? 

Before  attempting  any  such  indication, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditions  and 
some  of  the  hindrances  of  progress. 

Without  insisting  that  all  development 
is  absolutely  fated,  we  may  yet  liken  the 
germination  and  the  growth  of  particular 
customs,  laws,  ideas,  of  physical  and  spir- 
itual fi&culties,  to  that  of  plants  springing 
up  in  a  more  or  less  adapted  soil.  This 
analogy,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all 
of  thegr  phenomena.  Thus  the  pemu^ 
nence  of  many  bad  institutions  must  be 
indicated  under  another  figure.  Institu* 
tions  have  momentum,  like  cannon  shot, 
and  are  prqjected  into  far  distant  ages,  as 
the  missile  flies  into  space  after  the  pro- 
pelling power  is  spent. 

Thus  the  sentiments  of  ruder  times  still 
dominate  in  the  hearts  of  entire  nations, 
as  the  cold  lingers  after  the  shortest  days 
of  the  season  are  passed,  or  as  the  tidal 
wave  rises  heavily  an  hour  after  the 
moon's  urging. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  cause  of  perma- 
nence, we  must  recognise  the  life  of  insti- 
totions  through  fitness.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  primitive  states  still  exist,  we  shall 
better  see  the  significance  of  the  lower  or 
more  primitive  form  of  religion  which 
they  imply.  A  primitive  state  of  culture 
requires  a  primitive  creed.  Human  in- 
stinct finds  that  particular  form  of  reli- 
gion which  best  suits  it.  The  lealots 
who  would  make  ns  all  sectariaki  are  in 
error.    They  need  to  be  reminded  that 


the  crudest  worship  is  adapted  to  some- 
body, and  is  the  only  one  that  he 
can  understand.  When  man  began  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  ground,  it  was  bet- 
ter that  he  should  express  in  the  worship 
of  a  fetich  his  first  vaguesenseof  reverence, 
than  that  he  should  continue  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically  prone.  He  was 
capable  of  nothing  higher.  But  in  Af- 
rica, in  Australia,  almost  the  same  prim- 
itive man  still  exists,  and  he  must  get  in- 
telligence before  he  can  get  religion— a 
long  business. 

It  is,  in  short,  an  error  to  plant  either 
a  seed  or  an  idea  in  too  rich  a  soil.  Sin- 
cere worshippers  in  whatever  religion, 
the  highest  or  the  lowest,  are  plants  that 
grow  according  to  the  ground.  They  can- 
not be  developed  by  mere  transplantation. 
It  Lb  not  enough  to  provide  a  more  ad- 
vanced creed ;  we  must  also  bridge  over 
the  gulf  of  time  and  progress  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
inheritances  of  thought.  Tou  cannot  ex- 
pect the  barbarian  to  comprehend  the 
latest  advices  from  heaven.  Has  he  the 
ideas  of  ten  thousand  years  ago?  Then 
plant  those  of  fi\e  thousand.  That  soil 
is  not  fit  for  any  fresher  crops.  The  cru- 
dest worship  suits  somebody.  It  may  be 
that  the  convert  is  still  in  need  of  idob  or 
slavery. 

As  we  come  down  the  line  of  develop- 
ment into  modem  times,  we  find  the  same 
rule  of  adaptation  in  growth.  Not  only 
individuals  but  large  classes  exist  in  civ- 
ilixed  Europe  who  occupy  places  near  the 
foot  of  the  scale  in  general  intelligence 
and  development— domestic  savages  who 
are  incapable  of  accepting  or  even  of  oon- 
ceiving  of  an  advp  need  cuUus,  And  even 
among  the  religious  classes  of  men,  what 
intervals  between  the  difierent  types! 
What  a  distance  separates  the  Sweden- 
borgian  and  the  rationalist,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant!  To  the 
ignorant  servant  girl  the  worship  of  fifteen 
centuries  old  is  helpful ;  she  too  is  of 
the  past,  and  cannot  suddenly  be  taught 
the  higher  significance  of  the  modem  ab- 
stract creeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intelligent  liberal  looks  forward  upon  the 
world.  He  poises  himself,  like  a  Poly- 
nesian swimmer,  upon  the  front  of  the 
billow.  But  as  he  takes  the  onward  as- 
pect, he  fails,  too  often,  to  see  the  value 
to  others  of  what  he  has  left  behind. 

Most  of  ns,  indeed,  retain  in  our  mental 
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u  well  as  in  oar  physical  oomposition 
something  of  an  antiquated  past  Few 
of  us  are  ready  to  dii^nse  entirely  with 
superstitions;  nor  shall  we  do  so  until 
knowledge  is  for  more  complete  than 
now.  We  credit  such  traditions  as  are 
more  or  less  suited  to  our  habitat  and  cul* 
ture.  The  archaic  ideas  are  still  serrice- 
able ;  and  we  should  be  cautious  of  in- 
tellectual complacency  as  long,  for  in- 
stance, as  men  remain  who  deny  that 
the  earth  is  round,  or  attribute  railway 
accidents  to  "  Providence."  I  think  that 
a  little  nebular  matter  still  lingers,  un- 
organized, in  the  brains  of  most  of  us. 

It  would  seem  almost  a  hopeless  task  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  minds  which  are  the 
furthest  in  the  rear  of  modem  thought 
The  Indian  jugglers  |iaye  not  communi- 
cated their  recipe  for  making  a  tree  grow 
in  a  single  night  If  an  individual  is 
many  centuries  behind  his  era,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  overtake  it  in  a  life- 
time. 

Yet  instruction  accomplishes  seeming 
miracles.  These  antiquated  minds,  how- 
ever primitive  they  may  be,  are  not  fossil. 
They  are  alive  and  receptive ;  and,  in  en- 
lightened countries,  they  are  sul^ected  to 
the  influence  of  modern  ideals.  Where 
circumstance,  rather  than  stupidity,  has 
caused  the  vacuum,  ideas  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  rush  in.  It  is  a  familiar 
figure  that  ideas  are  borne  about  in  the 
air  like  spores.  I  never  see  the  light 
stars  of  the  thistle-down  floating  over  the 
meadow  without  fancying  each  one  of 
them  freighted  with  a  'thought,  which 
presently  it  will  deposit  somewhere.  In 
remote  countries  ideas  are  unloaded  with 
the  cargoes  of  trading  ships ;  that  airy 
freight  is  constantly  **  arriving  out'' 

The  soul  of  each  of  us  has  some  stunted 
branches ;  and  men  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  character  may  find  a  better, 
because  a  higher,  broader,  and  more 
fruitful  **  field  of  labor  "  in  civilization 
than  in  barbarism.  The  home  mission  is 
more  important  than  the  foreign ;  it  is 
better  to  work  upon  good  rather  than 
upon  poor  material.  Let  those  who  can 
influence  the  noblest  persons  go  calmly 
about  their  task,  and  not  be  tempted 
away  to  Eoordistan  or  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  There  are  yet  higher  philan- 
thropies at  home.  The  strongest  charac- 
ters find  their  audience  at  hand.  The  most 
laborious  missionary  work  remains  to  be 


done  amon^  our  own  acquaintances  and 
friends. 

It  is  the  &ilure  to  regard  humanity  and 
its  concerns  as  a  systematic  growth  that 
has  caused  a  large  proportion  of  human 
errors ;  and  I  wish  to  indicate  some  of  the 
chief  of  these. 

The  error  of  the  statesman  is  in  regard- 
ing political  ideas  as  fixed,  in  endeavoring 
to  prescribe  national  movement  according 
to  formulao.  The  error  of  art  is  that  it 
undervalues  new  ideals  and  new  ideas. 
The  too  conservative  artist  cannot  per- 
ceive that  subsidence  of  the  old  levels 
which  marks  the  rising  of  a  new  world 
of  thought  from  the  deep.  Like  Barry, 
who  retained  classic  costumes  and  wea- 
pons in  his  pictures  of  modem  battles,  he 
constantly  makes aasthetio  shipwreck  upon 
reefe  where  navigable  waters  no  longer 
flow. 

The  error  of  the  educator  is  not  that  he 
imparts  too  much  intelligence,  but  that 
he  attends  too  strictly  to  education  and 
too  little  to  growth.  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  he  educates  too  much.  He 
leads  the  mind  when  it  had  better  walk 
alone.  He  considers  the  mind  as  a  sheet 
of  paper,  an  empty  vase,  a  mass  of  clay- 
as  a  passive  thing,  which  it  is  not,  rather 
than  a  plastic  thing,  which  it  is.  The 
healthy  child  has  his  own  method  of  devel- 
opment ;  it  a  not  a  question  of  what  you 
shall  pour  into  him.  He  is  a  strong- 
grovring  organism,  that  needs  light,  air, 
soil,  and  culture,  more  than  education. 
Doubtless  the  dolts,  of  whom  there  is  still 
a  sufficient  number,  need  painful  educa- 
ting ;  but  for  the  spirits  of  light,  friends, 
scenery,  the  arts,  lx>oks,  work,  and  rest» 
in  a  word,  opportuni^  to  grow— «re  more 
important  Uian  the  formal  education. 

The  error  of  the  church  is  that  it  affirms 
the  special  significance  of  certain  religious 
eras  and  persons,  and  denies  it  to  all  the 
rest ;  as  if  the  tree  of  life  had  not  germi- 
nated until  the  beginning  of  that  particu- 
lar era.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ha- 
bitual attitude  of  science  and  of  formal  the- 
ology is  one  of  antagonism.  Must  th^ 
always  remain  at  swords'  points  ? 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say  I  shall  criti- 
cise theology,  not  religion.  Science  and 
religion  need  have  no  quarrel ;  but  sci- 
ence and  theology  take  not  merely  differ- 
ent but  opposite  a^>ects  of  the  world. 
Science  is  the  body  of  our  knowledge,  or, 
in  the  more  restricted  definition,  that  part 
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of  oor  knowledj^e  which  is  referable  to 
proved  principles.  Theologies  are  sys- 
tems of  creed  and  of  cosmogony  that  are 
framed  to  correspond  with  particular  re- 
ligions. Bearing  these  definitions  in 
mind,  and  remembering  that  scienoe  at- 
tacks neither  piety  nor  religion,  but  only 
mistaken  theology,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween these  two. 

Theology  represents  the  attempt  of  man 
to  explain  the  universe  according  to  his 
preferences ;  science,  to  explain  it  accord- 
ing to  the  foots.  These  are  the  leading 
aspects  under  which  man  has  contem- 
plated the  mysteries  of  the  world. 

However  repugnant  the  &cts  of  the 
world  may  be,  the  man  of  science  adm, 
first  of  all,  for  a  knowledge  of  them. 
Huxley  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, *'  We  are  not  here  to  inquire  what 
we  would  like;  we  are  here  to  inquire 
what  is  true. "  No  preference,  of  person, 
of  party,  of  race,  can  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  science.  In  consequence,  sci- 
ence attains  more  and  more  of  the  unity 
of  truth;  its  conclusions  are  everywhere 
the  same ;  what  is  proven  in  London  or 
in  Florence  is  proven  in  all  the  acade- 
mies. Confused  as  may  be  its  debates, 
some  definite  result  is  finally  reached  ;  its 
hottest  dissensions  are  reconciled  at  last. 
The  stream  of  investigation  may  roll  tur- 
bidly,  but  it  always  deposits  some  crystal 
residuum.  '*  Real  truths,"  says  Whewell 
("  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences"), 
''when  once  established,  remain  to  the 
end  of  time  a  part  of  the  mental  treasure 
of  man,  and  may  be  discerned  through 
all  the  additions  of  later  day&" 

How  diflbrent  with  the  course  of  formal 
theology,  which  is  the  attempt  to  formu- 
Use  ancient  sentiment,  to  argue  from  tra- 
dition and  from  feeling  instead  of  from 
the  phenomena!  This  stream  pours  down 
a  troubled  tide;  in  its  depths  are  un- 
oounted  vrrecks,  but  no  treasure  save  that 
which  has  been  vrrecked  and  foundered. 
In  theology  hardly  a  step  has  been  proven, 
to  the  common  acceptance  of  civilised  men, 
since  theology  began.  In  science  a  hun- 
dred such  steps  have  been  proven ;  theol- 
ogy opposing  every  one  of  them.  From 
the  first  hereqr  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
to  Darwin's  last  investigation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  theology  has  waged  a  war 
of  extirpation  against  inquiry.   From  the 


beginning,  the  progress  of  science  has 
been  a  conflict  with  theological  pr^udice. 
Men  have  always  been  fond  of  explaining 
the  universe ;  they  have  a  fatal  faicility  in 
the  invention  of  systems ;  your  Eastern 
theologian  thinks  nothing  of  supporting 
the  world  upon  a  tortoise,  of  creating  it  in 
six  days,  or  of  explaining  it  in  an  hour. 
There  is  no  lack  of  theological  cosmogo- 
nies, as  diverse  as  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  But  they  have  the  seri- 
ous fiiult,  that  no  two  of  them  agree. 
Orthodoxy  is  my  doi^;  heterodoxy  is 
your  doxy.  T6  men  who  will  not  resolve 
to  know  the  facts,  it  matters  littie  that 
the  surest  intuition  of  one  theologian  ap- 
pears absurdity  or  sheer  heresy  to  his 
rival;  that  the  worship  of  any  sect  is 
blasphemy  to  some  other  sect.  T6  men 
who  have  inherited  the  main  features  of 
their  belief,  and  who  must  perforce  make 
their  intuitions  square  with  it,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  point  out  fietctB  which  tend  another 
way.  What  they  must  believe  is  settied 
beforehand  by  inherited  tradition;  and 
all  their  logical  demonstrations  which 
seem  to  conduct  to  the  creed  are  built  up 
from  within ;  their  investigations  did  not 
originally  lead  that  way ;  these  are  not 
the  approaches,  but  the  defences,  of  the 
citadel  of  faith.  Where  belief  is  the  men- 
tal habit,  the  fietculty  of  entertaining  se- 
rious questions  of  evidence  is  lost.  You 
may  drench  the  mind  of  the  speculative 
theologian  with  a  very  rain  of  fiicts ;  it 
rolls  off"  like  drops  from  a  duck's  back, 
and  not  a  drop  of  conviction  penetrates. 

Science  and  theology  alike  see  that  the 
world  is  full  of  suffering,  of  dark  places, 
of  shadovry  and  of  real  terrors,  of  disap- 
pointment and  death.  Is  there  no  com- 
pensation for  all  these  sufferings  7  There 
must  be  a  compensation,  men  say ;  some* 
where  happiness  certainly  awaits  us ;  it 
is  contrary  to  analogy  that  this  desire 
should  lack  a  real  ol^ect.  Far  off  our 
ideal  must  exist ;  in  some  paradise  or  ntr- 
wana  we  shall  attain  it;  while  some 
day  vengeance  will  be  wrought  upon 
those  whom  vre  think  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment. We  crave  happiness,  and  in 
our  nnhappiness  devise  a  heaven,  where 
we  and  those  who  agree  with  us  shall 
enioy  perennial  pleasure.  We  require 
punishments;  and  we  easily  devise  a 
purgatory,  a  hades,  a  hell  fbr  those 
who  have  offended  our  conceptions  of 
right.  We  desire  immortality  there- 
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fore,  we  shall  be  immortal.  And  over  all 
these  solemn  domains  men  plaoe  the 
gods,  one  or  many  in  namber,  that  they 
may  be  sure  that  their  own  mistakes 
will  be  rectified,  and  all  things  tarn  oat 
oonformably  to  their  ideals  in  the  end. 
I  do  not  deny  immortality  ;  I  only  say  that 
our  desire  for  it  is  not  a  proof. 

In  these  imposing  pictures  men  haye 
drawn  rather  fh)m  their  wishes  than  their 
knowledge.  By  Taiious  systems  of  de- 
termined belief  they  seek  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  sorrow.  They 
demand  a  firm  assurance  by  which  to  liye 
and  to  die.  But  the  ground  of  their  assur- 
ance 7  That  is  precisely  the  last  thing  into 
which  they  closely  inquire ;  while  it  is  the 
first  thing  which  they  feel  to  be  endan- 
gered by  the  advance  of  science.  The  in- 
telligent orthodox  person  knows  that  the 
number  of  systems  quite  opposite  to  his 
own,  yet  quite  as  devoutly  believed  in  by 
millions,  is  great.  More  than  this :  he 
knows  that  had  he  been  bom  under  other 
skies  he  would  have  accepted  another 
faith  as  implicitly  as  now  be  accepts  his 
own.  Yet  he  strives  to  remain  assured 
that  hb  system  alone,  of  all,  is  the  right 
one,  and  that  no  dark  possibility  is  final 
except  for  those  who  deny  his  &ith.  A 
personal  or  local  preference  is  made  the 
criterion  of  the  truth. 

But  shall  we  never  have  done  asking 
what  will  suit  as?  This  habit  of  pre- 
ference belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment ;  the  race,  which  in  this  mat- 
ter as  in  many  others  repeats  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  follows  its  feelings 
more  readily  than  reason.  The  habit  of 
explaining  phenomena  according  to  per- 
sonal biasses  would  seem  a  vice  confirmed 
in  the  blood  of  the  race,  were  it  not  for 
'reasons  presently  to  be  stated. 

It  is  surely  time  to  stop  this  continual 
reference  to  our  likings  and  our  tradi- 
tions. The  tree  of  life  has  gained  a  more 
perfect  development  than  it  possessed  at 
the  time  our  creeds  were  in  flower.  What 
was  Adam's  temptation  becomes  our  priv- 
ilege and  duty :  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  It  is  cowardly  to  ask 
what  becomes  of  our  happiness  if  we  do 
not  believe.  It  is  too  late  in  the  history 
of  character  to  say,  **  Vhleu  we  believe  so 
and  so,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miser- 
able." Matthew  Arnold  argues  that 
neither  miracles,  prophecy-,  nor  history 
affard  any  sati^&totory  evidence  of  the 


mysteries  of  creed .  Another  author  con- 
cludes that  to  every  Christian  the  evi- 
dence of  his  belief  is  to  be  found  **  in  his 
own  nature's  crying  out  .  .  .  to  live."* 
An  American  professor,  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  a  dogmatic  eyBtem^  publishes  a 
list  of  eleven  *'  intuitions,"  all  warranted 
trustworthy  in  New  En^^d.  Itwooldbe 
interesting  to  compare  his  list  with  a  simi- 
lar one  to  be  evolved  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  a  Brahmin,  or  of  some  ex- 
pounder to  ingenuous  youths  of  Buddhist 
orthodoxy.  It  is  an  easy  wisdom.  The 
**  intuitions  "  are  sammoned,  by  the  half- 
thinkers  of  every  creed,  the  world  over, 
to  prove  the  claims  of  the  most  diverse 
theologies ;  and  not  only  professors,  but 
whole  communities  that  lay  claim  to  oal- 
tnre,  accept  their  creeds  upoa  evidence 
that  would  not  prove  a  will  in  a  second- 
rate  court  of  law.  We  are  not  bold  enough 
to  inquire  frankly  whether  we  shall  die ; 
and  we  fall  back  upon  our  eleven  "  intui- 
tions." Rather  than  accept  such  groun<fe 
of  complacency,  the  free  mind  might  mXl 
take  its  stand  with  the  poet  who  finds 
'*  no  footing  so  solid  as  doubt." 

All  of  us  have  observed  this  timid  mm! 
illogical  frame  of  mind.  I  knew  a  young 
clergyman  who  fed  his  thoughts  wholly 
upon  the  periodicals.  Nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  read  the  original  works,  the 
heresies  of  biology  and  science  which.the 
reviews  attacked.  He  had  some  head; 
he  understood  the  methods  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  he  had  all  the  air  of  sin- 
cerity ;  but  he  could  never  find  the  time 
to  encounter  '*  dangerous  "  speculations 
in  the  original.  He  feared  the  direct  con- 
tact of  commanding  thought.  Yet  noth- 
ing occupied  his  mind  so  much  as  polem- 
ics.  He  was  always  on  the  war-horse ; 
always  sounding  the  bugle  for  a  sortie ; 
always  confidently  citing  the  reviews. 
**  Have  yon  seen  the  July  '  Detonator 'T 
Have  you  read  the  article  in  next  week's 
'  Tom-tom '  7  Here  is  a  demolition  of  the 
development  theory,  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
of  the  pretended  antiquity  of  man,"  etc. 
The  young  clergyman  had  a  blithe  air 
of  jubilee  on  these  occasions,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  party  to  great  transactions. 
One  might  suppose  that  science  was 
quite  worsted.  These  gentlemen  with 
subversive  theories  had  not  henceforth, 
in   his  opinion,  a   plank  left   to  stand 

•  S.  B.  Gonid,  **  Origin  and  Devdopmeat  of 
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on.  Bat  it  presently  ftppeared  that  the 
young  theologian  *'  had  not  had  time  '*  to 
lead  Darwin's  great  book,  and  knew  the 
Tiews  of  the  other  heretics  only  through 
the  representations  of  the  oritios  of  his 
own  school. 

Here  was  a  man  who  assumed  to  deal 
with  modem  thought,  and  yet  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  save  at  seoond  hand.  He  was 
content  to  liye  in  hearsays.  In  Newton  *8 
days  he  would  have  read  all  the  pam- 
phleteers, but  would  not  bare  found  time  to 
open  the '  *  Prinoipia. '  *  The  peer  of  New- 
ton being  among  us,  he  knew  as  little  of 
the  '*  Prinoipia  *'  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Had  be  not  his  reviews,  and  his 
ele?en  intuitions,  of  which  he  had  been 
unconscious  until  he  learned  them  from 
a  text-book?  In  the  light  of  these  he 
was  able  to  criticise  Tolumes  that  he  had 
noTer  seen,  and  to  overturn  speculations 
that  he  did  not  comprehend. 

I  mention  this  man  because  he  was  a 
^ype.  He  was  a  fair  representative  of  a 
class  who  will  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  strong 
thought.  He  had  an  uneasy  fear  of 
listening  to  it;  he  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  its  tone,  its  method,  its  conclu- 
sions. And  yet  this  man  aspired  to  cul- 
ture, and  presumed  to  teach !  He  wished , 
indeed,  to  understand  these  dangerous 
views ;  but  he  only  peeped  at  them  and 
ran.  So  the  monkeys  in  the  zoological 
gardens,  when  Darwin  brought  snakes  to 
show  them,  took  hasty  glances  into  the 
basket  containing  the  dreaded  oltj^^i  ^^^ 
then  darted  trembling  away 

Fortunately,  men  of  Rtronger  intellectu- 
al and  moral  temper  than  this  are  now 
leading  the  mind  of  the  world.  Men  of 
intellectual  and  moral  character  multiply 
'-men  who  are  willing  to  seek  out  and  to 
fiu)e  the  facts,  however  dreadful  they  may 
be.  This  resolute  minority  says :  Even 
though  all  the  world  accept  your  pleasant 
theories  of  now  and  hereafter,  your  h^'- 
potheses  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  even  though 
they  should  persecute  us  as  of  old  for  de- 
nying them,  we  cannot  accept  your  un- 
proven  saying.  We  have  more  serious 
inquiries  in  hand  than  what  we  would 
like.  However  reverent  your  convictions 
may  be,  however  venerable  the  traditions 
that  support  them„  we  must  set  them 
aside  when  they  assume  to  check  our  in- 
quiries. There  is  great  need  of  r^'ection 
and  denial ;  we  must  clear  the  ground  be- 
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fore  we  can  begin  to  build.  Little  as  we 
know,  we  will  take  our  stand  upon  that ; 
we  will  put  up  no  painted  screen  between 
us  and  the  darkness ;  we  will  take  what- 
ever risk  there  may  be  of  disclosing  un- 
comfortable fiM^.  We  will  not  be  re- 
tained in  this  investigation  ;  nor  will  we 
give  bonds  to  prove  that  the  universe  is  a 
pleasant  place. 

This  is  the  grand  thing ;  this  is  charao- 
ter — the  spirit  that  faces  the  facts ;  the 
sfiirit  which  is  willing  to  think,  to  live, 
to  die,  by  what  it  can  leam  of  them ;  the 
spirit  which  accepts  enmity,  neglect,  cal- 
umny, solitude,  poverty,  death,  annihila- 
tion even,  rather  than  figklsehood ;  the 
spirit  which  strives  to  be  right,  and  feels 
that  its  own  integrity  cannot  be  over- 
thrown by  death  or  by  hell;  the  spirit 
that  accepts  life  and  the  world  like  a 
bride,  for  better,  for  worse.  These  are 
the  first  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life. 

My  theological  friend  supposed  that 
character  came  especially  of  bis  system, 
and  showed  me  letters  of  eulogy  from  per- 
sons who  commended  hb  devotion  to  it 
Yet  he  had  lees  of  character  than  the 
humblest  of  the  Stoics.  What  credit  had 
his  goodness,  that  depended  on  the  world's 
turning  out  right  at  last?  The  spirit  of 
the  Stoics,  their  example,  their  moral  at- 
titude, are  not  for  us  to  forget  in  these 
days  of  complaisances.  Even  renuncia- 
tion, expectation,  and  the  negative  vir- 
tues, are  too  much  in  vogue.  We  need  a 
little  healthy  self-reliance;  and  we  can 
find  no  better  examples  of  it  than  those  of 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Character  takes 
but  the  first  step  in  progress  when  it  thus 
determines  to  call  preference  and  tradition 
by  their  right  names ;  when  it  records  a 
vow  to  walk,  however  painfully,  in  the 
difficult  way  toward  definite  knowledge. 
The  aspect  of  modem  science  Ls  dlstiactly 
that  of  man's  double  growth  in  character. 
First,  of  his  intellectual  power  and  mas- 
tery; and  second,  of  his  moral  temper, 
his  devotion  to  the  fact;  which  is  not 
less  certain  because  it  is  contested  by  the- 
ology. An  Italian  king  may  still  secretly 
tremble  before  the  papal  bull ;  but  what 
anathema  can  deter  a  Darwin?  what  hell 
intimidate  a  Huxley?  When  Perugino 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  he  refused  the 
offices  of  a  confessor,  saying,  **  I  want  to 
see  what  a  soul  which  has  not  confessed 
will  be  in  that  place! ''  These  words, 
while  they  have  an  unnecessaiy  note  of 
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defiaDce,  prefigare  the  fearlessness  of 
modern  inquiry.  Now  that  skepUos  are 
no  longer  burned  for  oonduoting  experi- 
ments or  expressing  views,  there  is  less 
cause  for  heat  in  discussion.  The  odhtm 
arUUheoiogicum  is  lees  needed  than  during 
those  times.  Science  already  holds  the 
intellectual  rein  in  Europe ;  in  orthodox 
England  an  uneasy  deference  is  paid  to  it 
by  the  Church.  In  America  a  deeper  an- 
imosity to  liberal  thought  remains, 
though  det>riTed  of  the  power  of  overt 
persecution. 

But  we  should  be  cautious  with  our 
complacency.  0 ur  most  liberal  preachers 
say,  '•  See  how  bold  we  are !  "  when  they 
have  advanced  but  halfway  to  the  debat- 
ed limit  between  scientific  opinion  and  the 
outlying  ignorance. 

Tet  theology  is  now  occupied  almost 
entirely  with  the  defensive.  It  no  longer 
makes  many  sallies ;  it  keeps  behind  the 
barricade,  looking  into  the  muzzles  of 
the  approaching  guns.  The  attack  is  on 
the  part  of  science.  The  reduction  of 
each  stronghold  of  fonnal  theology  is  now 
seen  to  be,  like  the  result  of  a  skilful 
siege,  mainly  a  question  of  time.  The 
teaching  of  history  is  that  wherever  sci- 
ence and  theology  join  issue,  the  latter 
must  sooner  or  later  abandon  the  disput- 
ed field.  A  hundred  points  of  doctrine, 
each  one  deemed  essential  once,  have  each 
in  turn  been  abandoned  to  victorious  sci- 
ence. Theology  has  uniformly,  but  un- 
availingly,  branded  every  strong  advancer 
of  our  knowledge,  from  Galileo  to  Dar- 
win, as  a  blasphemer.  Tet  each  time, 
after  science  has  won  its  victory,  theology 
is  hasty  in  proclaiming  peace.  It  de 
Glares  its  defeat  unimportant,  its  conces- 
sions merely  a  change  in  inteipretation  ; 
and  a  plastic  exegesis  builds  up  the  bat- 
tered wall.  Geology,  antiquities,  philo- 
sophy, are  all  *'  harmonized  "  before  the 
smoke  of  the  assault  has  fairly  cleared 
away ;  and  even  now  the  formal  theologi- 
ans prepare  to  admit  that  man  might 
have  descended  from  a  monkey,  while 
they  positively  draw  the  line  of  conces- 
sion at  the'* tidal  animal."  But  it  is 
their  fate  to  retreat  Why  should  not  for- 
mal theology  take  warning  from  its  long 
experience  ot  discomfiture?  By  evacaa- 
ting  its  untenable  positions  at  the  first  as- 
sault, its  defenders  would  avoid  the  sufier- 
ings  of  a  siege.  But  most  of  the  theologi- 
ans do  not  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 


ation. They  try  to  believe  that  there  is 
DO  real  antagonism  between  sdenee  and 
themselves;  they  declare  that  all  these 
little  difficulties  will  one  day  be  quite  re- 
conciled. Revelation  will  be  found  to  be 
in  harmony  with  fact ;  theology  and  sci- 
ence will  be  justified  together.  In  the 
&ce  of  the  enemy  before  whom  they  must 
fiiU  they  feebly  smile ;  as  one  who  should 
dally  with  a  tiger  in  the  act  to  spring, 
or  who  should  expostulate  on  the  scaflbld 
with  the  executioner. 

In  the  middle  of  the  world,  meanwhile, 
stands  science  experimenting ;  debate,  re- 
jection, acceptance  goes  on ;  the  intelli- 
gent world  watches  with  curious  interest. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  are  disturbed, 
some  delighted,  some  indiflferent.  There 
are  those  who  uneasily  pluck  at  the  ob- 
server's garment,  likesavages  who  molest 
the  railway  surveyor,  and  find  bis  chain 
and  theodolite  sacrilegious.  Some  are 
vituperative ;  but  hard  names  are  losing 
their  barb,  and  do  not  bite  as  they  did. 
Knowledge  is  by  no  means  a  cure-all  for 
human  evils;  but  this  hostility,  under 
cover  of  whatever  creed,  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  is  the  deplorable  thing. 
'*  It  is  unfortunate,"  says  Wallace,  **  that 
the  prepossessions  of  religious  sefatiment 
in  favor  of  metaphysical  theories  should 
make  the  progress  of  science  always  seem 
like  an  indignity  to  religion,  or  a  detouh 
tion  firom  what  is  held  as  most  sacred ; 
yet  the  responsibility  of  thb  belongs 
neither  to  the  progress  of  science  nor  to 
true  religious  sentiment,  but  to  a  fidse 
conservatism,  an  irrational  respect  for  the 
ideas  and  motives  of  a  philosophy  which 
finds  it  more  and  more-difficult  with  every 
advance  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  its  as- 
sumptions with  facts  of  observation." 

In  spite  of  all  this  hostility,  there  is 
growth ;  and  this  growth  of  the  tree  of 
life  we  call  progress.  Yet,  hovrever  inno- 
cent this  growth,  each  new  stage  of  it 
must  always  seem  wrong  at  first  to  a  re- 
spectable majority  of  men.  Each  step  in 
progress  is  at  first  an  insight  of  a  smaU 
minority;  and  because  it  discredits  the 
old  order  of  things,  it  must  seem  immoral 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  who 
cannot  yet  understand  it.  But  even  the 
stupid,  if  they  live  long  enough,  at  last 
see  the  rightness  of  it.  In  due  couim  of 
time  the  reform,  being  accepted  and  in- 
stituted, drifts  into  the  receding  horiioo 
of  ooDservatiBms.  _  , 
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More  thftn  this :  progr«B  nwy  not  only 
seem,  bat  be  imtnorEl,  if  it  take  too  long 
and  sadden  a  step.  When,  the  moral 
sense  not  being  safficiently  enlightened  to 
follow  its  lead,  It  strides  &r  over  the  old 
boundaries  of  preseription,  it  becomes 
then  strictly  a  traiugreuion.  Bat  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge  eventually  have 
their  own  way ;  and  though  the  particular 
moralities  are  modified  to  suit  the  new 
times,  the  deeper  principles  of  duty  and 
religion  do  not  lose  their  foothold  in  the 
heart.  Thus  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment would  be  a  dangwous  doctrine  in 
most  of  the  barbarous  societies ;  the  doo- 
trine  of  community  of  goods  would  be 
equally  dangerous  in  most  ciyiliied  ones. 
On  what  dangerous  ground  does  the  Oal- 
▼inist  seem  to  the  Catholic  to  be,  the 
Unitarian  to  the  Oalrinist,  the  Rationalist 
to  the  Unitarian!  But  each  creed  is  held 
with  equal  sincerify.  With  each  new 
thought  a  new  ring  is  added  to  the  cir- 
onmference  of  the  great  ash  tree  Ygdra- 
■il,  "which  stands  over  the  well  of 
time,"  and  its  roots  strike  deeper  into 
the  ground. 

This  idea  of  growth  entirely  excludes 
that  of  sameness  or  repetition  in  history. 
The  cycles  are  a  spiral  curve,  and  do  not 
come  back  to  the  point  whence  th^  start- 
ed. Only  those  who  have  reasoned  from 
insnlBoient  data  have  said,  Human  na- 
ture is  always  the  same.  The  study  of 
the  lately  rerealed  immense  periods  of 
growth  has  given  us  the  parallaz  of  this 
now  quite  sensible  movement.  Human 
nature  is  constantly  changing. 

Astronomers  once  thought  the  stars  to 
remain  the  same.  But  further  observa- 
tion shows  that  the  ancient  constellations 
are  slowly  breaking  up  and  assuming  new 
configurations.  The  Pleiades  after  all  are 
bot  a  temporary  arrangement.  The 
north  star  itself  has  to  go,  in  course  of 
time.  On  the  planet  nothing  can  with- 
stand the  tendem^  to  flux.  A  statue,  an 
institution,  a  cathedral,  melt  away  in  the 
solvent  current  of  the  oenturies.  Steel  and 
diamond  are  but  less  volatile  than  the  sum* 
mer  doud.  The  adamant  is  a  misnomer ; 
we  think  it  unchangeable  only  because  we 
have  not  observed  it  long  enough.  Hu- 
manity, like  other  things,  is  constantly 
undergoing  molecular  rearrangement ;  it 
is  not  finished  nor  labelled  as  yet  lor  any 
philosopher's  cabinet.  Man  is  the  ever- 
changiDg  product  of  the  highest  Ibroes  of 
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the  universe;  he  is  the  lambent  flame  that 
brightens  at  the  point  where  the  Inreath 
of  the  fq;>irit  impinges  upon  the  focus  of 
the  material  world. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  think 
that  this  secular  law  of  change  is  also  a 
law  of  improvement.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  science;  yet  not  without  arrests  and 
pauses  do  these  ameliorations  go  on. 
Evolution  follows  a  rhythm  which  is  very 
pussling  and  complex— epicycles  vrithin 
cycles,  as  in  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy, 
and  quantities  as  difficult  to  measure  as 
the  ratios  of  the  planetary  dbtances  which 
Bode  and  other  mathematicians  attempted 
in  vain  to  formulate  precisely.  Progress 
has,  indeed,  its  regressions,  its  pauses, 
eddies,  and  vortioes.  While  the  general 
drift  of  science,  of  manners,  character, 
mmI  religion,  is  toward  improvement,  still 
there  are  pauses  that  may  last  for  many 
centuries ;  declensions,  decadences,  which 
seem  ai  the  time  to  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  world.  As  the  nevrq>apers  announce 
every  few  mornings,  in  some  temporary 
question  of  politics,  the  chief  event  of  the 
year  or  of  the  century,  so  the  historiftn  of 
ruined  civilisations,  fitUing  to  perceive 
that  centuries  are  bat  as  hours  in  judging 
of  univeisal  progress,  may  conclude  with 
equal  haste  that  new  eras  are  likely  to 
bring  us  nothing  better  than  the  old. 
We  need  not  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greatness  of  past  eras.  If  nature  lags 
and  pauses  sometimes,  she  has  sometimes 
made  wonderfulsallies  of  progress.  There 
really  were  good  old  times ;  the  darkest 
ages  were  not  wholly  dark. 

But  the  pauses  of  nature  are  not  per- 
ennial. In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we 
may,  in  the  strictest  spirit  of  induction, 
expect  great  things  in  the  course  of  evo- 
lution. The  tree  of  life  has  its  best  fruit- 
age yet  in  the  bud. 

Thus  we  may  expect  that  our  knowl- 
edge, though  it  may  never  master  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  nor  compre- 
hend what  metaphysicians  call  *'  the  in- 
finite'* and  "the  absolute,'*  may  yet 
enter  provinces  that  now  seem  unap- 
proachable, and  are  still  the  despahr  of 
philosophy.  When  we  consider  what  the 
accomplished  growth  of  the  human  mind 
has  already  been— tke  interval  between 
the  Oafl^  and  the  BuropeHn— we  are  au- 
thorised to  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
career.  The  presumption  is  that  this 
growth  will  eonthiae ;  the  presumptuous- 
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new  18  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue 
that  our  powers  have  reached  their  limit, 
and  that  the  book  of  developmeDt  is 
olufiwd. 

Let  me  state,  in  closing,  my  reasons  for 
thinking  why  we  may  expect  to  have  clear 
knowledge  at  some  future  day  respecting 
some  of  the  enigmas  of  life. 

In  all  ages  the  tradition  of  philos(^hy, 
the  habit  of  thought  among  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds  of  the  world,  is  that  man 
oannoC  expect  to  learn  more  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  life,  of  death,  of  immortality, 
of  divine  being,  than  he  knows  abready. 
What  can  we  do  with  these  problems 
that  have  baffled  the  longings  of  the 
heart  and  the  penetration  of  the  intellect 
since  first  the  mind  perceived  its  darkness 
and  the  heart  first  felt  its  sad  unrest? 
Why  expect  any  fuller  answers  to  these 
insoluble  questions  than  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  long  procession  of  wise  men 
who  have  already  inquired  at  the  shrine 
of  these  dark  oracles?  The  sphinx  will 
never  open  her  lips  to  human  entreaty; 
she  will  look  down  silently,  as  she  has 
ever  done,  upon  our  ^*  eternal  passion, 
eternal  pain.'*  The  wisest  say  that  the 
end  of  all  philosophy  is  to  show  us  that 
we  can  know  nothing  positively.  The- 
ology satisfies  those  who  a^  determined 
to  be  satisfied ;  spiritualism  is  a  rumor ; 
fiiith's  anchor  does  not  always  hold. 
W  hat  more  can  science  do  7  The  more  we 
know,  the  more  we  perceive  remains  that 
iH  to  be  known.  We  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed the  rudiments  of  thb  ultimate  knowl- 
edge ;  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
quantities  with  which  we  are  to  deal. 
We  cannot  even  define  nor  speak  of  body, 
matter  and  force,  spirit  and  soul,  with- 
out assuming  a  knowledge  that  we  do 
nut  possess.  What  is  matter?  what  is 
force?  what  is  spirit?  Or  if  these  be 
harder  questions  than  we  can  ever  solve, 
then  how  do  we  know  that  these  three  are 
radically  different ;  that  force  is  aught  else 
than  a  finer  substance ;  that  spirit  is  any- 
thing other  than  a  condition  of  force  or 
matter  7  All  these  points  are  still  in  de- 
iKite,  ana  we  still  have  the  alphabet  of 
these  mysteries  to  learn.  The  sad  philo- 
sophers assure  us  that  the  presumption 
of  all  history  and  experience  is  against 
hope.  Let  us  no  longer,  say  they,  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  the  insoluble. 

Thus  the  argument  stands  to-day;  and 
the  skeptical  pontion  is  indeed  strong. 


He  must  have  reasons  who  would  face  it— 
who  would  maintain  against  the  skeptics 
that  we  are  likely  to  attain,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  near  or  remote,  any  satisfying 
knowledge  of  life  and  death,  and  of  what 
comes  after  life  and  death,  or  seek  the 
interpretation  of  these  *'  huge,  gaunt, 
vacant  dreams.'*  As  our  desire  for  this 
Itnowledge  must  not  lead  us  to  assume 
that  we  have  it,  so  the  same  doiire  must 
not  lead  us  even  to  expect  it.  What 
reason  can  we  show  for  any  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  eternal  secret  7 

Li  the  recent  lessons  of  historic  growth 
we  find  a  reason. 

Think  first  of  our  known  career  of  de- 
▼elepment.  From  our  savage  ancestors, 
who,  like  certain  savages  of  to-day,  pos- 
sessed no  idea  of  law  or  religion,  and 
could  not  count  beyond  tvro,  how  great  a 
distance  to  the  modem  mind !  The  inter- 
val of  development  between  the  lowest 
savage  and  the  highest  civilization  is 
much  greater  than  that  between  the  high- 
est animal  and  the  lowest  savage.  Are 
we  not  rapidly  gaining  the  capacity  for 
the  knowledge  that  we  desire  ?  Between 
the  early  savage  and  the  thinker  of  to-day 
the  interval  is  presumably  much  greatcnr 
than  that  which  the  thinker  of  to-day 
must  accomplish  in  order  to  make  the 
discoveries  he  desires.  To  reach  that 
wisdom  we  need  not  to  advance  so  &r  in 
knowledge  of  the  mind  as  we  have  already 
advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  matter. 
The  brightest  Utopia  that  poets  and  re- 
formers ever  pictured,  though  actually 
very  distant,  is  relatively  n««r  when  com- 
pared with  our  accomplished  progress. 

If,  then,  man  is  a  creature  of  im- 
mense capacity  for  development,  a  ca- 
pacity unsuspected  until  science  proved 
it — if  man  has  already  achieved  im- 
mense advances  in  every  faculty  of  his  ntf 
ture,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  his 
future  development  ?  Man  in  still  a  young 
child  of  time.  Assign  to  a  future  as  tlis- 
tantasyou  choose  the  datesofgreat  ad- 
vances—and  they  are  fiir  more  remote 
than  the  sanguine  reformer  fancies— still 
the  presumption  is  that  his  growth  vrill 
continue,  and  not  less  rapidly  than  hereto- 
fore. Movement  being  the  law,  we  must 
not  think  that  it  has  oeased  because  it  is 
slow.  The  burden  of  proof  is  with  those 
who  contend  that  evolution  has  come  to  a 
stop.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  we  may 
safely  argue  that  man's  thought  is  yot  to 
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aohieTe  Yictories  which  we  hardly  dream 
of  now. 

This  then  is  the  presamption — not  a 
baseleis  but  a  reasonable  one— respecting 
the  prospects  of  oar  knowledge.  If  we 
may  expect  the  general  development  of 
human  power  and  insight  to  continue  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  continued  in  the 
past,  why  question  the  prowess  of  the  in- 
tellect 7  Is  it  reasonable  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility— ^nay,  even  the  probability — that 
the  answers  to  the  hard  questions  I  have 
named  may  be  discovered  by  the  patient 
labors  and  secular  growth  of  human  power 
and  penetration  ?  These  liave  already  re- 
pealed mysteries  of  mind  and  matter  that 
ftre  darker  to  the  savage  of  to-day,  and 
zemoter  from  the  orbit  of  his  thought  and 
comprehension,  than  those  which  remain 
to  baffle  the  civilized  mind ;  and  what 
these  powers  have  done  it  is  the  strong 
presumption  of  philosophy  that  these 
powers  will  continue  to  do.  Let  science 
teach  us  as  much  of  what  we  call  the 
spirit  as  it  has  already  taught  us  of  what 
we  call  matter,  and  these  dark  questions 
will  be  made  clear.  If  we  could  return  to 
the  planet  afler  a  proper  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  should  find  our  present  mysteries 
solved.  I  believe,  with  the  scientific 
fiiith,  that  science  will  one  day  master  for 
itself  the  question  of  immortality. 

*'  On  all  great  subjects  maoh  remains 


to  be  said."  We  are  puisling  out  the 
characters  in  which  are  to  be  written  the 
solutions  of  these  great  inquiries.  Sci- 
ence goes  on  patiently,  ''proving  all 
things,  holding  fast  to  that  which  is 
good ; "  investigating  all  things  ia  the 
spirit  of  sincerity,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
piety.  It  is  the  standing  charge  of  sen- 
timent against  science,  that  the  latter  is 
hard  and  cold ;  that  it  delineates  an  im- 
personal and  intolerable  fate. 

We  have  seen  that  knowledge  does  not 
take  much  account  of  our  pr^udices.  It 
says  us  yet,  with  the  poet : 

Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  iliig: 
I  oannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 

Nor  make  qulok-coming  Death  a  little  thing, 
Nor  for  my  words  shall  you  forget  your  tears. 

Faith  only  can  do  this.  Still  there  ia 
a  scientific  ^ith.  The  believer  in  evolu- 
tion is  a  true  optimist.  And  the  man  of 
science  knows  tbat  if  in  his  quiet  tasks 
he  disturbs  things  that  have  been  called 
sacred,  he  is  but  obeying  the  old  law  by 
which  those  things  themselves  once  dis- 
placed yet  earlier  oby^^  of  reverence. 
Knowledge  will  bring  us  more  than  it 
will  take  away.  Our  old  mysteries  press 
onward  tovrard  solution.  The  day  will 
come  when,  many  of  these  will  be  under- 
stood, and  new  themes  will  occupy  the 
advancing  mind. 

TiTVS  MUMSON  COAN. 


A  FREAK  OP  MARCH. 


He  who  blows  through  bronxe  may  breathe  through  sDver  —RoUrt  Browning, 

TH£  bright  honrs  laughed  with  sunshine, 
And  pufEi  of  balmy  air 
Sought  for  the  shy  Arbutus, 
To  loose  her  matted  hair ; 

All  gently,  like  a  lover, 

To  lift  her  trailing  hair, 
And  see  if  she  were  sleeping, 

And  kiss  her  unaware. 

The  forest  thrilled  with  wonder. 

Nor  guessed,  that  happy  day, 
Bluff  March  bad  gone  a- wooing 

The  lady-love  of  May. 


Nirrn  M.  Arnold.      j 
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BERNE,  8^pUmher  95th,  1873.— In 
Berne  again,  some  ele?en  weeks 
ftfler  ha?ing  left  it  in  July.  I  ha?e 
iie?er  been  in  Switserland  so  late,  and  I 
oama  hither  innocently  supposing  that 
the  last  Cook's  tourist  would  haye  paid 
out  his  last  coupon  and  departed.  But  I 
was  luoky,  it  seems,  to  disco?er  an  empty 
cot  in  an  attic  and  a  Yery  tight  place  at  a 
UAk  d*h6u.  People  are  all  flocking  out 
of  Switserland,  as  in  July  they  were 
locking  in,  and  the  main  channels  of 
egress  are  terribly  choked.  I  have  been 
here  seYcral  days,  watching  them  come 
and  go ;  it  is  like  the  march-past  of  an 
army.  It  gires  one  a  liyely  impression 
of  the  quantity  of  luxury  now  diffused 
through  the  world.  Here  is  little  Swit- 
serland disgorging  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  honest  folks,  chiefly  English, 
and  rarely,  to  judge  by  their  faces  and 
talk,  children  of  light,  in  any  eminent 
degree ;  for  whom  snow-peaks,  and  gla- 
ciers, and  passes,  and  lakes,  and  chalets, 
and  sunsets,  and  a  a|/*/  complet,  '*  includ- 
ing honey,"  as  the  coupon  says,  ha?e  be- 
come prime  necessities  for  six  weeks 
•rery  year.  It*s  not  so  long  ago  that 
lords  and  nabobs  monopolised  these  plea- 
sures; but  nowadays  a  month's  tour  in 
Switserland  is  no  more  a  jeu  de  prince 
than  a  Sunday  excursion.  To  watch 
this  huge  Anglo-Saxon  wa?e  ebbing 
through  Berne  makes  one  &ncy  that  the 
common  lot  of  mankind  is  after  all  not  so 
Tery  hard,  and  that  the  masses  ha?e  reach- 
ed a  rather  high  standard  of  comfort. 
The  riew  of  the  Oberland  chain,  as  you 
see  it  from  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  really 
batten  one's  bread  ?ery  handsomely ;  and 
here  are  I  don't  know  how  many  hun- 
dred Oook's  tourists  a  day,  looking  at  it 
through  the  smoke  of  their  pipes.  Is  it 
really  the  "  masses  "  I  see  CTcry  day  at 
the  iabie  <Ph6tef  They  ha?e  rather  too 
few  h's  to  the  doien,  as  one  may  say,  but 
their  good-nature  is  great.  Some  people 
complain  that  they  ''Tulgariie"  Swit- 
serland, but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
freely  give  it  np  to  them,  and  take  a  pe- 


culiar satis&otioa  in  seeing  them  here. 
Switierhind  is  a  '*  show  country  " — I 
think  so  more  and  more  erery  time  I 
come  here ;  and  its  use  in  the  world  is 
to  reassure  persons  of  a  bencTolent  &ncj 
when  they  begin  to  wish  the  mass  of 
mankind  had  only  a  little  mote  elcTating 
amusement.  Here  is  amusement  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  elerating,  certainly, 
as  mountains  fi?e  miles  high  can  make  it 
I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa  heated  by  steam- tubes  and 
adorned  with  a  hotel  setting  three  tables 
iTA^teaday.  .  .  .  I  have  been  walk- 
ing about  the  arcades,  which  used  to  be- 
stow a  grateful  shade  in  July,  but  which 
seem  rather  dusky  and  chilly  in  these 
shortening  autumn  days.  I  am  struck 
with  the  way  the  English  always  speak 
of  them — with  a  shudder,  as  gloomy,  as 
dirty,  as  eyil-emelling,  as  suffbcating,  as 
freesing  (as  it  may  be)— as  anything  and 
every  thing  but  admirably  picturesque.  I 
belie?e  we  Americans  are  the  only  people 
who,  in  trayelling,  judge  things  on  the 
first  impulse— when  we  do  Judge  them  at 
all — ^not  from  the  stand-point  of  simple 
comfort  Most  Americans,  strolling  forth 
into  these  Gbthic  tunnels,  are,  I  imagine, 
too  much  amused,  too  much  diverted  from 
their  sense  of  an  inalienable  right  to  be 
comfortable,  to  be  conscious  of  heat  or 
cold,  of  thick  air,  or  even  of  the  uni- 
yersal  smell  of  strong  chareuterie.  If  the 
picturesque  were  banished  from  the  &ce 
of  the  earth,  I  think  the  idea  would  sur- 
Tive  in  some  ^ical  American  heart. 
•  •  •  I  have  perhaps  spent  too  many 
days  here  to  call  Berne  interesting,  bet 
the  sturdy  little  town  has  certainly  a 
powerful  individuality.  I  ought  before 
this  to  have  made  a  few  memoranda. 

It  stands  on  a  high  promontory,  with 
the  swift,  green  Aar  girding  it  about  and 
making  it  almost  an  island.  The  sides 
plunge  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  in 
some  places  steeply  terraced  (those,  for 
instance,  overlooked  by  the  goodly  houses 
of  the  grave  old  Junkemgasse)— gardens 
which   brown,  skinny  old  women  art 
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always  raking  and  scraping  and  water- 
ing, nosing  and  fumbling  among  the  oalK 
bages  like  goats  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice ;  in  others,  as  beneath  the  cathedral 
terrace,  cemented  by  an  immense  preci- 
pice of  buttressed  masonry.  Within,  it 
is  homely,  ugly,  almost  grotesque,  but 
full  of  character ;  indeed,  I  don't  know 
why  it  should  ha?e  so  much  when  there 
are  cities  which  have  played  twice  the 
part  in  the  world  which  wear  a  much  less 
striking  costume.  The  town  is  ahnost 
all  in  length,  and  lies  chiefly  along  a  sin- 
g]0  street,  stretching  away,  under  various 
names,  from  the  old  city  gate,  with  its 
deserted  grassy  bear-pit,  where  little 
chamois  now  are  kept^tender  little  cha- 
mois, which  must  create  an  appetite,  one 
would  think,  in  the  lurking  ursine  ghosts, 
if  they  still  haunt  the  place— to  the  great 
single-arched  bridge  over  the  Aar  and 
the  new  bear-pit,  where  tourists  hang 
over  the  rail  and  fling  turnips  to  the 
sliaggy  monsters.  This  street,  like  most 
of  its  neighbors,  is  built  on  arcades- 
great,  massive,  low-browed,  straddling 
arcades— in  the  manner  of  Chester  and 
Bologna  (but  fiur  more  solidly).  The 
houses  are  gray  and  uneven,  and  mostly 
c^;>ped  with  great  pent-house  red  roofe, 
surmounted  with  quaint  little  knobs  and 
steeples  and  turrets.  They  have  flower^ 
pots  in  the  windows  and  red  cushions  on 
the  sills,  on  which,  toward  evening,  there 
are  generally  planted  a  pair  of  solid  Ber- 
nese elbows.  If  the  elbows  belong  to  a 
man,  he  is  smoking  a  big-bowled  pipe; 
if  they  belong  to  one  of  the  softer  sez, 
the  color  in  her  cheeks  is  generally  a  &ir 
match  to  the  red  in  the  cushion.  The 
arcades  are  wonderful  in  their  huge, 
awkward  solidity;  there  is  superfluous 
stone  and  mortar  enough  stowed  away 
in  the  piers  to  build  a  good-sised  city  on 
the  American  plan.  Some  of  these  are 
of  really  &bulous  thickness ;  I  should 
think  those  in  the  Theater-Platz  mea- 
sured, laterally  from  edge  to  edge,  some 
ten  feet.  The  little  shops  in  the  arcades 
are  very  dusky  and  unventilated ;  few  of 
them  can  have  known  a  good  fresh  air- 
current  these  twenty  years.  There  is 
always  a  sort  of  public  extension  of  the 
household  life  on  the  deep  green  benches 
which  occupy  the  depths  of  the  piers. 
Here  the  women  sit  nursing  their  babies 
and  patching  their  husbands*  breeches. 
One,  who  is  young  and  most  exceptionally 


pretty,  sits  all  day  plying  hei  sewing- 
machine,  with  her  head 'on  one  side  and 
an  upward  glance  at  observant  passers— 
a  something  that  one  may  call  the  co- 
quetry of  industry.  Another,  a  perfect 
mountain  of  a  woman,  is  brought  forth 
every  morning,  lowered,  with  the  proper 
precautions,  into  her  bench,  and  left  there 
till  night.  She  is  always  knitting  a 
stocking ;  I  have  an  idea  that  she  is  the 
f<mrm$$eu8€  of  the  whole  little  Swiss 
army ;  or  she  ought  to  wear  one  of  those 
little  castellated  crowns  which  form  the 
coiffure  of  ladies  on  monuments,  and  sit 
there  before  all  men's  eyes  as  the  em- 
bodied genius  of  the  city— the  patroness 
of  Berne.  Like  the  piers  of  the  arcades, 
she  has  a  most  fantastic  thickness,  and 
her  superfluous  fleshly  substance  could 
certainly  furnish  forth  a  dosen  women  on 
the  American  plan.  I  suppose  she  is  forty 
years  old,  but  her  tremendous  bulk  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  face  of  the  most  infttntine 
freshness  and  tuAvetd.  She  is  evidently 
not  a  fool ;  on  the  contrary,  she  looks  very 
sensible  and  amiable ;  but  her  immense 
circumference  has  kept  experience  at  bay, 
and  she  is  perfectly  innocent  because  noth- 
ing has  ever  happened  to  her.  This  won- 
derful i^oman  is  only  a  larger  specimen 
of  the  general  Bernese  type— the  heaviest* 
grossest,  stolidest,  certainly,  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Every  one  here  is  ugly  (ex- 
cept the  little  woman  with  the  sewing- 
machine)  ;  every  one  is  awkward,  dogged, 
boorish,  and  bearish.  Mr.  B — —  called 
my  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  men ;  it 
is  precisely  the  shape  of  the  bears  in  the 
pit  when  they  stand  up  on  their  hind 
paws  to  beg  for  turnips — the  short,  thick 
neck,  the  big,  sturdy  trunk,  the  flat, 
meagre  hips— the  total  absence  of  hips,  in 
&ct— the  shrunken  legs  and  long  flat 
feet.  Since  making  this  discovery  I  see 
the  bear  element  humanly  and  socially  at 
every  turn,  and  begin  to  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  bearish  cynicism  that  the  towns- 
folk should  hug  the  likeness  as  they  do, 
and  thrust  the  ugly  monsters  at  you,  in 
the  flesh  or  in  effigy— carved  on  gate-posts 
and  emblaaonedon  shields— wherever  yon 
glance. 

All  down  the  middle  of  the  long  gray 
street  are  posted  antique  fountains- 
sculptured  and  emblasoned  columns  ris- 
ing out  of  a  great  stone  trough,  and  sup- 
porting some  grotesque  symbolic  figure. 
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people  and  the  architoctare,  but  they 
liaTe  a  rude  hutaior,  which  seems  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  local  manners.  If  yon 
make  a  joke,  your  interlocutor  stares  at 
you  as  if  you  were  a  placard  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Doubtless  the  joke  isn't  broad 
enough ;  the  joke  of  one  of  the  fountains 
is  to  show  you  an  ogre  gobbling  down  a 
handful  of  little  children.  .  .  .  There 
are  broad  jokes  made,  I  imagine,  at  the 
Mayes  or  headquarters  of  the  old  guilds, 
of  which  some  half  a  doien  present  a  wide 
antique  facade  to  the  main  street,  orna- 
mented with  some  immense  heraldic  de- 
vice, hung  oat  like  an  inn  sign.  They 
serve,  in  a  measure,  the  purpose  of  inns, 
though  whether  they  entertain  persons 
not  members  of  their  respective  crafls,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  All  crafts  at  any  rate 
are  represented— the  marchands,  the  ma- 
T^chauXy  the  tissarands,  the  charpentiers  ; 
there  is  even  an  abbaye  desgentUshamma^ 
with  a  great  genteel  device  of  plumes  and 
crossed  swords.  They  all  look  as  if  they 
had  a  deal  of  heavy  plate  on  their  side- 
boards—as if  a  great  many  chopines  were 
emptied  by  the  smokers  in  the  deep  red- 
cushioned  window-seats.  The  landlord 
of  the  '*  Faucon  "  showed  me  a  quantity 
of  ancient  silver  in  his  keeping,  which 
figures  at  important  civic  banquets — at 
•which  the  burghers  of  Berne  warm  them- 
selves up  not  infrequently,  I  believe,  dur- 
ing their  long  winters.  It  was  very  hand- 
some and  picturesque,  and  seemed  to  tell 
of  a  great  deal  of  savory  in-door  abun- 
dance behind  the  thick  walls  of  the  gray 
houses.  .  .  .  The  cathedral,  indeed, 
indicates  an  opulentcity,  and  is  a  building 
of  some  consequence.  It  is  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic,  of  a  rather  artificial  and,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  say,  insincere  kind: 
a  long  nave,  without  transepts ;  a  trun- 
cated tower,  capped  with  a  little  wooden 
coiffure  which  decidedly  increases  its  pic- 
turesqueness,  especially  as  I  see  it  from 
my  window  at  sunrise,  when  it  lifts  its 
odd  silhouette  against  the  faintly-flush- 
ing sky,  like  some  fantastic  cluster  of 
spires  in  a  drawing  of  Dot^*s  ;  a  number 
of  short  flying  buttresses— jumping  but- 
tresses,, they  might  be  called,  as  they  per- 
form the  feat  rather  clumsily ;  a  great 
many  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  balustrade  work  around  the 
roof,  the  nave,  and  aisles.  The  great 
doorway  is  covered  with  quaint  theologi- 
cal sculptures— the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 


gins, the  former  with  a  good  deal  of  awk- 
ward millinery  in  the  shape  of  celestial 
crowns,  and  the  usual  bas-relief  oi  the 
blessed  ascending  to  heaven,  and  the 
damned  tumbling  into  the  pit.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  portal,  dividing  the  two 
doors,  stands  a  tall,  slim  figure  of  a  lady 
with  a  sword  and  scales,  so  light  and  ele- 
gant and  graceful  that  she  casts  the  an- 
gular sisterhood  about  her  into  ignomin- 
ious shadow.  This  slender  Gothic  Justi- 
tia,  and  the  running  laoe-work  of  stone 
1  have  just  mentioned,  around  the  high 
parts  of  the  church,  seem  to  me  to  con- 
tain all  the  elegance  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Berne.  This,  however,  sounds  like  an 
unthankful  speech  when  I  remember 
that  every  evening,  in  this  very  cathe- 
dral, one  may  hear  some  very  fine  music. 
The  organ  is  famous,  like  those  of  Fri- 
bonrg  and  Lucerne,  and  people  a^ioQi^ 
firom  the  tcAie  d'hote  to  listen  to  it,  at  a 
franc  a  head.  The  church  is  lighted  only 
by  a  few  glimmering  tapers,  and  as  I 
have  never  been  into  it  but  at  this  hour,  I 
know  nothing  of  its  interior  aspect.  I 
believe  that,  (hanks  to  Swiss  Protestant- 
ism, though  of  fine  proportions,  it  is  as 
bare  and  bleak  as  a  Methodist  conven- 
ticle. While  the  organ  plays,  however, 
it  is  filled  with  a  presence  which  afleets 
the  imagination  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  gorgeous  colors  and  vistas  reced- 
ing through  mists  of  incense.  The  tre- 
mendous tones  of  the  instrument  resound 
in  the  darkness  with  an  energy  and  va- 
riety which  even  an  unmusical  man^-re- 
dining  irreverently  in  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  the  deep  choir— may  greatly  en- 
joy. The  organist,  I  believe,  is  rather 
unskilled,  and  addicted,  according  to  his 
light,  to  musical  clap-trap.  I  don*t  know 
whether  his  wonderful  performances  on 
the  vox  humana  stops  are  dap-trap ;  to 
my  poor  ear  they  seem  the  perfect  ro- 
mance of  harmony.  He  gives  you  a 
thunder-storm,  complete,  with  shatter- 
ing bolts  and  wind  and  rain  ;  then  a  lull 
and  a  sound  of  dripping  water  and  sob- 
bing trees  ;  and  then,  soflly,  a  wonderful 
solemn  choir  of  r^oioing  voices.  The 
voices  are  intensely  real,  but  the  charm 
of  the  thing  is  their  strangely  unlocaliied 
whereabouts.  From  a  hundred  miles 
away  they  seem  to  come;  from  spaces 
from  which  we  don't  reckon  our  dij*- 
tance  in  miles.  It's  a  wonderful  piece  of 
ventriloquismpigi^i^^^  byGoOQlc 
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The  terraQB  beside  ihe  oathedral  was 
the  bifihop*8  garden,  I  believe,  in  the 
Gatholio  days,  and  a  stately  many-win- 
dowed house  (which  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  modemiied  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  ago)  was  the  bishop's  palace.  Now 
the  terrace  is  planted  with  a  dense  cool 
shade  of  dipped  horse-chestnut  trees,  with 
a  capacious  wooden  settee  under  each ; 
and  you  may  sit  there  of  a  fine  day  as  if 
you  were  in  the  balcony  of  a  theatre,  and 
look  off  at  the  great  spectacle — the  view 
of  the  Oberland  Alps.  The  foundations 
of  the  terrace  plunge  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  Aar,  a  terrible  distance  below,  and 
the  swift  green  river  sends  up  a  constant 
uproar  as  it  shoots  foaming  oyer  its  dam. 
Across  the  rirer  lie  blooming  slopes  and 
woods  and  hills ;  never  was  a  city  more 
in  the  fields  than  Berne.  No  shabby  sub- 
nrfas,  no  dus^y  walks  between  walls ; 
the  corn-fields  ripen  at  its  gates;  the 
smell  of  the  mown  grass,  when  I  was  here 
before,  came  wandering  across  into  the 
streets.  It  is  a  place  of  three  elements — 
the  straddling  black  arcade,  the  rapid 
green  river,  flung  in  a  loop,  as  it  were, 
around  its  base,  the  goodly  green  country 
at  ^ve  minutes'  walk.  ...  Of  the 
Oberland  chain,  on  the  two  or  three  days 
out  of  the  seven  when  it  glitters  its 
brightest,  what  is  one  to  say?  During 
the  clear  hot  days  that  I  spent  here  in 
July  it  was  constantly  visible,  and  yet 
somehow  I  never  came  quite  to  accept  it 
as  a  natural  ornament  of  the  horison.  It 
seemed,  in  its  fisintastic  beauty,  a  kind  of 
spasmodic  eff>rt  of  Nature  toward  some- 
tiking  in  a  higher  key  than  her  common 
performances — an  attempt  to  please  her^ 
self— not  man,  with  his  meagre  fancy. 
Kan  is  certainly  pleased,  though,  as  be 
flits  at  his  ease  forty  miles  off,  and  ca- 
xesses  with  idle  eyes  the  glittering  bosom 
of  the  Jungfirau  and  the  hoary  forehead 
of  the  Monk.  Hour  after  hour  the  vision 
lingers— a  mosaic  of  marble  on  a  ground- 
work of  lapis.  Here  at  Berne  we  have 
the  vision ;  nearer,  in  the  doads,  on  the 
ice,  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm,  with  a  rope 
round  your  waist  and  twenty  pounds  of 
nails  in  your  shoes,  you  may  have  the 
Teality.  Every  summer  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand Englishmen  and  others  find  the  su- 
preme beauty  in  that.  .  .  •  There 
are  plenty  of  delightful  walks  hereabouts, 
for  which  yon  need  neither  rope  nornsils. 
All  the  main  roads  leading  firom  the  tovm 


are  bordered  with  great  trees,  rising  from 
grassy  margins  and  meeting  overhead ; 
and  sooner  or  later  these  verdurous  vistas 
conduct  you,  in  any  direction,  to  a  gen- 
uine Alpine  fir-forest.  Beside  the  road 
the  grain-bearing  fields  stretch  away 
without  hedge,  or  di tch ,  or  wall .  In  July 
the  crops  were  yellowing  under  a  great 
sun ;  but  now  there  is  nothing  but  stub- 
ble, with  enormous  ravens  jumping  about 
in  it.  The  way  the  fields  lie  side  by  side 
for  miles,  without  any  prosaic  property- 
marks,  makes  them  seem  a  part  of  some 
landscape  of  picture  or  fable ;  they  seem 
all  to  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Carahas. 
I  have  heard  painters  complain  of  the 
want  of  color — of  certain  colors  at  least — 
in  the  Swiss  summer  landscape ;  of  the 
greens  all  being  blue,  the  browns  all  be- 
ing cold.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  au  tunm 
has  fairly  begun,  but  the  foliage  simply 
shrivels  and  rusts,  and  promises  none  of 
our  October  yellows  and  crimsons.  But 
there  is  an  indefinable,  poignant  charm  in 
any  autumn,  under  a  long  avenue  of  great 
trees,  where  you  vralk  kicking  the  thllen 
leaves  and  looking  at  an  old  paysanne  in 
the  hazy  distance,  as  she  trudges  under 
her  fagot. 

Lucerne^  September  2dth. — ^Beme,  I  find, 
has  been  filling  with  tourists  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lucerne,  which  I  have  been  hav- 
ing almost  to  myself.  There  are  six  peo- 
ple at  the  table  d'hote ;  the  excellent  din- 
ner denotes,  on  the  part  of  the  chrf^  the 
easy  leisure  in  which  true  artists  love  to 
work.  The  waiters  have  nothing  to  do 
but  lounge  about  the  hall  and  chink  in 
their  pockets  the  fees  of  the  past  season. 
The  day  has  been  most  lovely  in  itself,  and 
pervaded,  to  my  sense,  by  the  gentle  glow 
of  a  natural  satisfaction  at  finding  myself 
on  the  threshold  of  Italy  again.  I  am 
lodged  en  prince ^ux  a  room  with  a  bal- 
cony hanging  over  the  lake--a  balcony 
on  which  I  spent  a  long  time  this 
morning  at  dawn,  thanking  the  moun- 
tain-tops, from  the  depths  of  a  tourist's 
heart,  for  their  promise  of  superbly  fair 
vreather.  There  were  a  great  many  moon- 
tain-topn  to  thank ,  for  the  crags,  and  peaks, 
and  pinnacles  tumbled  away  through 
the  morning  mist,  in  an  endless  confusion 
of  grandeur.  I  h'lve  been  all  day  in  bet- 
ter humor  with  Lucerne  than  ever  before 
— a  forecast  reflecti<m  of  Italian  moods. 
If  Switzerland,  as  [  wrote  the  other  day, 
is  a  show-place,  Lucerne  is  certainly  one 
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of  the  biggest  booths  at  the  fiur.  The 
little  quay,  ander  the  trees,  squeesed  in 
between  the  decks  of  the  steamboats  and 
the  doors  of  the  hotels,  is  a  terrible  medley 
of  Saxon  dialect»— «  jumble  of  pilgrims 
in  all  the  phases  of  de?otion,  equipped 
with  hook  and  staff— alpenstock  and 
Badecker.  There  are  so  many  hotels 
and  trinket-shops,  so  many  omnibuses 
and  steamers,  so  many  St.  Gothard  veiu^ 
rtni,  so  many  ragged  urchins  thrusting 
photographs,  minerals,  and  Lucemese 
English  at  you.  that  you  feel  as  if  kike 
and  mountains  themseWes,  in  all  their 
loYeliness,  were  but  a  part  of  the ''  enter- 
prise "  of  landlords  and  peddlers,  and  half 
expect  to  see  the  Right,  and  Pilatus,  and 
the  fine  weather,  figure  as  items  on  your 
hotel-bill,  between  the  bougie  and  the  «f- 
pkon.  Nature  herself  assists  you  in  this 
fancy ;  for  there  is  something  extremely 
Operatic  and  snggestlYe  of  footlights  and 
Soene-shifters  in  the  view  on  which  La- 
oeme  looks  out.  You  are  one  of  fi?e  thou- 
sand—fifty thousand—**  accommodated  " 
spectators ;  you  have  taken  your  season 
ticket,  and  there  is  a  responsible  impresa^ 
rio  somewhere  behind  the  scenes.  There  is 
such  a  luxury  of  beauty  in  the  prospect- 
such  a  redundancy  of  composition  and  fea- 
ture— so  many  more  peaks  and  pinnacles 
than  are  needed  to  make  one  heart  happy 
or  regale  the  vision  of  one  quiet  obserrer, 
that  you  finally  accept  the  little  Babel  on 
the  quay  and  the  looming  masses  in  the 
clouds  as  equal  parts  of  a  perfect  system, 
and  feel  as  if  the  mountains  had  been 
waiting  so  many  ages  for  the  hotels  to 
come  and  balance  the  colossal  group,  that 
they  ha?e  a  right,  after  all,  to  have  them  big 
and  numerous.  The  scene-shifters  have 
been  at  work  all  day  long,  composing  and 
discomposing  the  beautiful  background 
of  the  prospect— massing  the  dunds  and 
scattning  the  light,  effiiclng  and  reviv- 
ing, making  pby  with  their  wonderful 
machinery  of  mist  and  haie.  The  moun- 
tains rise  one  behind  the  other,  in  an 
enchanting  gradation  of  distances  and  of 
nelUng  blues  and  grays ;  yon  think  each 
successive  tone  the  loveliest  and  hasiest 
poasible,  till  you  see  another  looming 
dimly  behind  it.  I  couldn't  eiyoy  even 
the  **  Swiss  Times,"  over  my  breakfast, 
ontil  1  had  marched  fortl^to  the  office  of 
the  St.  Gbthard  diligences  and  demanded 
the  banquette  for  to-morrow.  The  one 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  waa 


taken,  bus  I  might  possibly  mentatdre 
with  the  conductor  for  his  own  seat — the 
conductor  being  generally  visible,  in  tha 
intervals  of  business,  at  the  pust-offioe. 
To  the  post-office,  after  breakfi»t,  I  r»> 
paired,  over  the  fine  new  bridge  which 
now  spans  the  green  Renss,  and  gives 
such  a  woeful  air  of  country-coosinship 
to  the  crooked  old  wooden  causeway  which 
did  sole  service  when  I  was  here  foor 
years  ago.  The  old  bridge  is  covered 
with  a  running  hood  of  shingles,  and 
adorned  with  a  series  of  very  quaint  and 
vivid  little  paintingsof  the  Danceof  Death, 
quite  in  the  Holbein  manner;  the  new 
bridge  sends  up  a  painful  glare  from  its 
white  limestone,  and  is  ornamented  with 
candelabra  in  a  meretricious  imitation  of 
platinum.  As  a  pure-minded  tourist,  I 
ought  to  have  chosen  to  return  at  least 
by  the  dark  and  narrow  way ;  but  mark 
how  luxury  unmans  us !  I  was  already 
demoralised.  I  crossed  the  threshold  <^ 
the  timbered  portal,  took  a  few  steps,  and 
retreated.  It  tmeU badly!  So  I  nmrehed 
back,  counting  the  lamps  in  their  menda- 
cious platinum.  But  it  smelt  very  badly 
indeed ;  and  no  good  American  is  vrith- 
out  a  fund  of  accumulated  sensibility  to 
the  odor  of  stale  timberb 

Meanwhile  I  had  spent  an  hoor  in  the 
great  yard  of  the  poet-oflioe  waiting 
for  my  conductor  to  turn  np,  and  watch- 
ing the  yellow  maBeS'-poUes  being  pushed 
to  and  fro.  At  last,  being  told  my  man 
was  at  my  service,  I  was  brought  to  speech 
of  a  huge,  jovial,  bearded,  delightful  Ital- 
ian, clad  in  the  blue  coat  and  waistooat, 
with  dose,  round  silver  buttons,  which 
are  a  heritage  of  the  old  postilions.  No, 
it  was  not  he ;  it  was  a  friend  of  his ;  and 
finally  the  frieni  was  produced,  en  009- 
tume  de  viUe,  but  equally  jovial,  and 
Italian  enough — a  brave  Lucemese,  who 
had  spent  half  of  his  life  between  Bellin- 
lona  and  Gamerlata.  Foi^  ten  francs  this 
worthy  man's  perch  behind  the  luggage 
W88  made  mine  as  far  as  Belliniona,  and 
we  separated  with  reciprocal  wishes  for 
good  weather  on  the  morrow.  T6-moi^ 
row  is  so  manifestly  determined  to  be  as 
fine  as  any  other  90th  of  September*  since 
the  weather  became,  on  this  planet,  a 
^topic  of  donvenation,  that  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  stroll  about  Lucerne, 
staring,  loafing,  and  vaguely  intent  upon 
regarding  the  fact  that,  whatever  bap- 
pens,  my  place  is  pai<L<to  Milam  aa  tte 
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moBl  oomfoHiblo  fiust  in  this  nnoert&in 
world.  I  loafed  into  the  immense  new 
Hdtel  Nationftl,  and  read  the  New  York 
**  Tribune "  on  a  blue  satin  dlTan,  and 
was  rather  surprised,  on  coming  out,  to 
find  myself  staring  at  a  green  Swiss  lain, 
and  not  at  the  Broadway  omnibuses. 
The  Hdtel  National  is  adorned  with  a 
perfisctly  appointed  Broadway  bar— one 
of  the  *'  prdiibited  "  ones,  seeking  hoiH 
pitality  in  foreign  lands,  like  an  old- 
&shioned  French  or  Italian  refugee. 

Milan,  October  4M.^My  journey  hither 
was  such  a  pleasant  piece  of  traveller's 
luck  that  it  seems  almost  indelicate  to  take 
it  to  pieces  to  see  what  it  was  made  of. 
But  do  what  we  will,  there  remains  in 
all  deeply  agreeable  impressions  a  charm- 
ing something  we  cannot  analyse.  .  .  . 
I  found  it  agreeable  cTen,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  turn  out  of  bed,  at  Lu- 
cerne, at  four  o'clock,  into  the  chilly  au- 
tumn darkness.  The  thick-starred  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
flush  of  dawn ;  but  the  lake  was  wrapped 
in  a  ghostly  white  mist,  which  crept  half 
way  up  the  mountains,  and  made  them 
look  as  if  they  too  had  been  lying  down 
for  the  night,  and  were  casting  away  the 
Taporons  tissues  of  their  bedclothes. 
Into  this  fantastic  fog  the  little  steamer 
went  creaking  away,  anci  I  hung  about 
the  deck  with  the  two  or  three  traTcUers 
who  had  known  better  than  to  believe  it 
would  save  them  francs  or  midnight  sighs 
—oyer  those  debts  you  *'  pay  with  your 
person  '*— to  go  and  wait  for  the  diligence 
at  the  posie  at  Fliielen,  or  yet  at  the  Guil- 
laume  Tell.  The  dawn  came  sailing  up 
over  the  mountain-tops,  flushed  but  un- 
perturbed, and  blew  out  the  little  stars 
and  then  the  big  ones,  as  a  thrifty  matron, 
after  a  party,  blows  out  her  candles  and 
lamps ;  the  miai  went  melting  and  wan- 
dering away  into  the  duskier  hollows  and 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sum- 
mits defined  their  profiles  against  the 
oool,  soft  light.  .  .  .  At  Fliielen,  be- 
fore the  landing,  the  big  yellow  coaches 
were  actively  making  themselves  bigger, 
and  piling  up  boxes  and  bags  on  their 
roofr  in  a  way  to  make  nervous  people 
think  of  the  short  turns  on  the  downward 
ligngR  of  the  St.  Gothaid.  I  climbed 
bto  my  own  banquette,  and  stood  eating 
peaches  (half  a  dosen  women  were  hawk- 
ing them  about  under  the  horses'  legs) 
With  an  air  of  aeourity  which  must  have 


beenofiSmsive  to  the  people  scrambling  and 
protesting  below  between  coup6  and  int6- 
rieur.  They  were  all  English,  and  they 
all  had  fiUse  alarms  about  some  one  else 
being  in  their  places  the  places  which 
they  produced  their  tickets  and  proclaim- 
ed in  three  or  four  different  languages 
that  British  gold  had  given  them  a  sacred 
right  to.  They  were  all  serenely  con- 
futed by  the  stout,  purple-fiiced,  many- 
buttoned  conductors,  patted  on  the 
backs,  assured  that  their  bath-tubs  had 
every  advantage  of  position  on  the  top, 
and  stowed  away  according  to  their  dues. 
When  onoe  one  has  fairly  started  on  a 
journey  and  has  but  to  go  and  go,  by  the 
impetus  received,  it  is  surprising  what 
entertainment  one  finds  in  very  small 
things.  The  traveller's  humor  falls  upon 
us,  and  surely  it  is  not  the  nnwisest  the 
heart  knows.  I  don't  envy  people,  at  any 
rate,  who  have  outlived  or  outworn  the 
simple  satisfaction  of  the  sense  of  being 
settled  to  go  somewhere,  with  bag  and 
umbrella.  If  we  are  settled  on  the  top 
of  a  coach,  and  the  **  somewhere  "  con- 
tains an  element  of  the  new  and  strange, 
the  case  is  at  its  best  In  this  matter 
wise  people  are  <^ntent  to  become  chil- 
dren again.  We  don't  turn  about  on  our 
knees  to  look  out  of  the  omnibus  win- 
dow, but  we  indulge  in  very  much  the 
same  round-eyed  oontemplation  of  acces- 
sible otjeots.  Responsibility  is  left  at 
home,  or,  at  the  worst,  packed  away  in 
the  valise,  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
diligence,  with  the  clean  shirts  and  the 
writing-case.  I  imbibed  the  traveller's 
humor,  for  this  occasion,  with  the  some- 
whatacrid  juiceof  my  indifferent  peaches ; 
it  made  me  think  them  very  good.  This 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  kindly  services 
it  rendered  me.  It  made  me  agree  next, 
as  we  started,  that  the  gentleman  at  the 
booking-office  at  Lucerne  had  played  but 
a  harmless  joke  when  he  told  me  the  reg- 
ular seat  in  the  banquette  was  taken. 
No  one  appeared  to  claim  it ;  so  the  con- 
ductor and  I  reversed  posit'ons,  and  I 
found  him  quite  as  profitable  a  neighbor 
as  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon.  He  was  troll- 
ing snatches  of  melody,  and  showing  his 
great  yellow  teeth  in  a  jovial  grin  all  the 
way  to  Bellinsona— and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  sombre  fact  that  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel  is  scraping  away  into  the  moun- 
tain, all  the  while,  under  his  nose,  and 
nnmbaring  the  days  of  the  many-battoii- 
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ed  brotherhood,  with  the  little  caps  hang- 
ing down  on  their  parple  ears.  But  he 
hopes,  for  long  senrioe*  sake,  to  be  taken 
into  the  employ  of  the  railway ;  he  has 
no  iBsthetic  pr^jadioes.  I  found  the  rail- 
way coming  on,  howe?er,  in  a  manner 
very  shocking  to  mine.  About  one  hour 
short  of  Andermatt  they  have  pierced  a 
huge  black  cavity  in  the  mountain,  and 
around  this  dusky  aperture  there  has 
grown  up  a  swarming,  digging,  hammer- 
ing, smoke-compelling  colony .  There  are 
great  barracks,  with  tali  chimneys,  down 
in  the  romantic  gorge,  and  a  wonderful 
increase  of  wine-shops  in  the  little  village 
of  Goschenen  above.  Along  the  breast 
of  the  mountain,  beside^  the  road,  come 
wandering  several  miles  of  very  hand- 
some iron  pipes,  of  a  stupendous  girth — 
a  conduit  for  the  water-power  with 
which  some  of  the  machinery  is  worked. 
It  lies*  at  its  mighty  length  among  the 
rocks  like  an  immense  black  serpent,  and 
serves  as  a  mere  detail  to  give  one  the 
meanure  of  the  central  enterprise.  When 
at  the  end  of  our  long  day's  journey,  well 
down  in  warm  Italy,  we  came  upon  the 
other  aperture  of  the  tunnel,  I  felt  really 
like  uncapping,  with  a  kind  of  reverence. 
Truly,  Nature  is  great,  but  she  seems  to 
me  to  stand  in  very  much  the  same  shoes 
as  my  poor  friend  the  conductor.  She 
is  being  superseded  at  her  strongest 
points,  successively,  and  nothing  remains 
but  for  her  to  take  humble  service  with 
her  master.  If  she  can  hear  herself  think, 
amid  that  din  of  blasting  and  hammer- 
ing, she  must  be  reckoning  up  the  years 
which  may  elapse  before  the  cleverest  of 
Ober-In^nieurs  decides  that  mountains 
are  altogether  superfluous,  and  has  the 
Jungfrau  melted  down  and  the  residuum 
carried  away  in  balloons  and  dumped 
upon  another  planet. 

The  DeviPs  Bridge,  apparently,  has 
the  same  failing  as  the  good  Homer.  It 
was  decidedly  nodding.  The  volume  of 
water  in  the  torrent  was  shrunken,  and 
there  was  none  of  that  thunderous  uproar 
and  fiur-leaping  spray  which  have  kept 
up  a  miniature  tempest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood when  I  have  passed  before.  .  .  . 
It  suddenly  occurs  to  me  that  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  good  Homer's  inspiration,  but 
simply  in  the  big  black  pipes  I  just  men- 
tioned. They  dip  into  the  rushing  stream 
higher  up,  apparently,  and  pervert  its 
fine  frensy  to  their  prosaic  uses.    There 


could  hardly  be  a  more  vivid  reminder  of 
the  standing  quarrel  between  use  and 
beauty,  and  the  hard  time  poor  beauty  is 
having.  I  looked  wistfully,  as  we  rattled 
into  dreary  Andermatt,  at  the  great  white 
sigzags  of  the  Oberalp  road,  climbing 
away  to  the  lef^  Even  on  one's  way  to 
Italy  one  may  spare  a  pulsation  of  desire 
for  that  beautiful  journey  through  the 
castled  Orisons.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber my  day's  drive  last  summer  through 
that  long  blue  avenue  of  mountains,  to 
queer  little  mouldering  Ilans,  visited  be- 
fore supper  in  the  ghostly  dusk,  as  an  epi- 
sode with  color  in  it.  ...  At  An- 
dermatt a  sign  over  a  little  black  door- 
way, flanked  by  two  dunghills,  seemed  to 
me  tolerably  comical :  Miniraux^  Qua- 
drupedeSf  Oiseaux^  CEh^s,  TabUaux  An- 
tiques. We  bundled  in  to  dinner,  and  the 
American  gentleman  in  the  banquette 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Irish  lady 
in  the  coopd,  who  talked  of  the  weather 
as/otn«,  and  wore  a  Persian  scarf  twisted 
about  her  head.  At  the  other  end  of  tlie 
table  Hat  an  Englishman  out  of  the  int^ri- 
eur,  who  bore  a  most  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  the  portraits  of  Bdvmrd 
VI.  's  and  Mary's  reigns.  He  was  a  walk- 
ing Holbein.  It  was  foscinating,  and  he 
must  have  wondered  why  I  stared  at  him. 
It  wasn't  him  I  was  staring  at,  but  some 
handsome  Seymour,  or  Dudley,  or  Digby, 
vnth  a  ruff  and  a  roand  cap  and  plume. 
An  intense  and  most  distinguished  Eng- 
lish type.  .  .  .  From  Andermatt, 
through  its  high,  cold,  sunny  valley,  into 
rugged  little  Hospenthal,  and  then  up  the 
last  stages  of  the  ascent  From  here  the 
road  was  all  new  to  me.  Among  the 
summits  of  the  various  Alpine  passes  there 
is  little  to  choose.  You  wind  and  double 
slowly  into  keener  cold  and  deeper  still- 
ness ;  you  put  on  your  overcoat  and  turn 
up  the  collar;  you  count  the  nestling 
snow  patches,  and  then  you  cease  to  count 
them;  you  panse,  as  yon  tmdge  befi>re 
the  lumbering  coach,  and  listen  to  the 
last-heard  cow  bell  tinkling  away  below 
you,  in  kindlier  herbage.  The  sky  waa 
tremendously  bine,  and  the  little  stunted 
bushes,  on  the  snow-streaked  slopes,  irere 
all  dyed  with  autumnal  purples  and  crim- 
sons. It  was  a  great  piece  of  coIot.  Pur- 
ple and  crimson,  too,  thodgh  not  so  fine, 
were  the  faces  thrust  ont  at  os  from  the 
greasy  little  double  casements  of  a  bar- 
rack beside  the  road,  whm^the,  hocses 
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paused  before  the  last  poll.  There  was 
one  little  girl  in  particular,  beginning  to 
Hsser  her  hair,  as  ciyilization  approached, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  described,  with  her 
poor  little  blae-black  hands.  ...  To 
think  of  chilblains  beginning  in  Angast ! 
...  At  the«ammit  there  are  the  two 
nsnal  grim  little  stone  taverns,  the  steel- 
blae  tarn,  the  snbw- white  peaks,  the 
paose  in  the  cold  sanshine.  Then  we  be- 
gan to  rattle  down,  with  two  horses.  In 
fi?e  minutes  we  were  swinging  along  the 
famoos  zigzags.  Engineer,  driver,  horses 
— it's  very  handsomely  done  by  all  of 
them.  The  road  carves  and  curls,  and 
twists  and  plunges,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite ; 
sitting  perched  in  the  banquette,  you  see 
it  making  below  you,  in  mid  air,  certain 
bold  gyrations,  which  bring  you  as  near 
as  possible,  short  of  the  actual  experience, 
to  the  philosophy  of  that  immortal  Irish- 
man who  wished  that  his  fall  from  the 
housetop  would  only  last.  But  the  sig- 
lags  last  no  more  than  Paddy's  fall,  and 
in  due  time  we  were  all  coming  to  our 
senses  over  cqft  au  lait  in  the  little  inn  at 
Faido.  After  Faido,  the  valley,  plunging 
deeper,  began  to  take  thick  afternoon 
shadows  firom  the  hills,  and  at  Airolo  we 
were  fiurly  in  the  twillgh  t .  Bu  t  the  pink 
and  yellow  houses  shimmered  through 
the  gentle  gloom,  and  Italy  began  in 
broken  sylhibles  to  whisper  that  she  was 
at  hand.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Bel- 
liniona  her  voice  was  muffled  in  the 
gray  of  evening,  and  I  vnis  half  vexed  to 
lose  the  charming  sight  of  the  changing 
vegetation ;  but  only  half  vexed,  for  the 
moon  was  climbing  all  the  while  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  crags  which  overshadowed 
OS,  and  a  thin,  magical  light  came  trick- 
ling down  into  the  winding,  murmuring 
gorges.  It  was  a  most  enchanting  ride. 
The  chestnut  trees  loomed  up  with 
double  their  daylight  stature;  the 
vines  began  to  swing  their  low  festoons 
like  nets  to  trip  up  the  fairies.  At  last 
the  ruined  towers  of  Bellinsona  stood 
gleaming  in  the  moonshine,  and  we  rat- 
tled into  the  great  poet  yard.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  had  risen  at  four ; 
moonshine  apart,  I  vras  not  sorry. 

All  that  was  very  well ;  but  the  drive 
next  day  from  Bellinzona  to  Gomo  is  to 
my  mind  what  gives  its  supreme  beauty 
to  the  St  Gothard  road.  One  can't,  de- 
seribe  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  lakes,  nor 
woold  one  try  if  one  oould ;  'the  floweri- 


est  rhetoric  can  recall  it  onl^^as  a  picture 
on  a  fireboard  recalls  a  Olaude.  .  .  • 
But  it  lay  spread  before  me  for  a  whole 
perfect  day— in  the  long  gleam  of  Lago 
Maggiore,  from  whose  head  the  dili- 
gence swerves  away,  and  begins  to  climb 
the  bosky  hills  which  divide  it  from  Lu- 
gano ;  in  the  shimmering,  melting  aiure 
of  the  Italian  Alps;  in  the  luxurious  tan- 
gle of  nature  and  the  familiar  piotor- 
esqueness  of  man;  in  the  lawn-like  slopes, 
where  the  great  grouped  chestnuts  make 
so  cool  a  shadow  in  so  wanna  light;  in  the 
rusty  vineyards,  the  littered  com  fields, 
and  the  tawdry  vrayside  shrines.  But 
most  of  all,  it's  the  deep  yellow  light  which 
enchants  you  and  tells  you  where  you 
are.  See  it  come  filtering  down  through 
a  vine-covered  trellis  on  the  red  handker- 
chief with  which  a  ragj^ed  contadina  has 
bound  her  hair;  and  all  the  magic  of  Italy, 
to  the  eye,  seems  to  make  an  aureole  about 
the  poor  girl's  head.  Look  at  a  brown- 
breasted  reaper  eating  hb  chunk  of  black 
bread  under  a  ^reading  chestnut ;  no- 
where is  shadow  so  charming,  nowhere  is 
color  so  charged,  nowhere  is  accident  so 
picturesque.  The  whole  drive  to  Lugano 
was  one  long  loveliness,  and  the  town  it* 
self  is  admirably  Italian.  There  vras  a 
great  unlading  of  the  coach,  during  which 
I  wandered  under  certain  brown  old  ar- 
cades, and  bought  for  six  sous,  from  a 
young  woman  in  a  gold  necklace,  a  hat* 
ful  of  peaches  and  figs.  When  I  came 
back,  I  found  the  young  man  holding 
open  the  door  of  the  second  diligence, 
which  had  lately  come  up,  and  beckoning 
to  me  with  a  despairing  smile.  *  The  young 
man,  I  must  note,  was  the  most  amiable 
of  Ticinese ;  though  he  wore  no  buttons, 
be  was  attached  to  the  diligence  in  some 
amateurish  capacity,  and  had  an  eye  to 
the  mail-bags  and  other  valuables  in  the 
boot.  I  grumbled,  at  Berne,  over  the  want 
of  sofl  curves  in  the  Swiss  temperament; 
but  the  children  of  the  tangled  Tessin  are 
cast  in  the  Italian  mould.  My  friend  had 
as  many  quips  and  cranks  as  a  Neapol- 
itan ;  we  walked  together  for  an  hour  un- 
der the  chestnuts,  while  the  coach  was 
plodding  up  from  Bellinsona,  and  he 
never  stopped  singing  till  we  reached  a 
little  wine-house,  where  he  got  his  mouth- 
ful of  bread  and  cheese.  .  .  .  I  look- 
ed into  the  open  door  and  saw  the  young 
woman  sitting  rigid  and  grim,  staring 
over  his  head,  with  a  great  pUe^  of  bn 
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and  baUor  in  her  lap.  He  had  only  in- 
formed her,  most  politely,  that  she  was  to 
be  transferred  to  another  diligence,  and 
most  do  him  the  fiifor  to  descend;  bat 
she  e?idently  thoaght  there  was  but  one 
way  for  a  respectable  British  young  wo- 
man, dropping  her  *'  h's,"  to  reoeife  the 
politeness  of  a  foreign  yoong  man  with  a 
moustache  and  much  latent  pleasantry  in 
his  eye.  Heaven  only  knew  what  be  was 
saying !  I  told  her,  and  she  gathered  up 
her  parcels  and  emerged.  A  part  of  the 
day's  great  pleasure,  perhaps,  was  my 
graYc  sense  of  being  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  ProTidence  toward  the  safe  con- 
signment of  this  young  woman  and  her 
boxes.  When  once  you  haTC  taken  a 
baby  into  your  arms,  you  are  in  for  it ; 
you  can*t  drop  it— you  ha?e  to  bold  it  till 
some  one  comes.  My  prim  prot6gte 
was  a  baby  as  to  the  methods  of  for- 
eign travel,  though  doubtless  cunning 
enough  at  her  trade,  which  I  inferred  to 
be  that  of  making  up  those  prodigious 
chignons  which  English  ladies  wear. 
Her  mistress  had  gone  on  a  mule  over  the 
mountains  to  Cadennabbia,  and  she  was 
coming  up  with  her  wardrobe,  in  two  big 
boxes  and  a  bath-tub.  I  had  played  my 
part,  under  PkOTideooe,  at  Belliniona, 


and  had  interposed  between  the  poor 
girl's  frightened  English  and  the  dreadful 
Ticinese  French  of  the  functionaries  in 
the  post-yard.  At  the  custom-house,  on 
the  Italian  frontier,  I  was  of  peculiar  ser- 
yioe ;  there  was  a  kind  of  &teful  fiisdna- 
tion  in  it.  The  wardrobe  was  Tolami* 
nous ;  I  exchanged  a  paternal  glance  with 
my  charge  as  the  douankr  plunged  his 
brown  fists  into  it  Who  was  the  lady  at 
Oadennabbia?  What  was  she  to  me  or  I 
to  her?  She  wouldn't  know,  when  she 
rustled  down  to  dinner  next  day,  that  it 
was  1  who  had  guided  the  frail  skiff  of 
her  **  millinerial "  fortunes  to  port.  So, 
unseen,  but  not  unfelt,  do  we  cross  eaeh 
other's  orbits.  The  skiff  may  have  fi>nnd» 
ered  that  evening,  in  sight  of  land, 
though.  I  disengaged  the  young  woman 
from  among  her  fellow-travellers,  and 
placed  her  boxes  on  a  band-cart,  in  the 
picturesque  streets  of  Como,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  that  bvely  cathedral, 
with  its  fa^e  of  cameo  medallions,  I 
could  only  make  the  faockino  swear  to 
take  her  to  the  steamboat.  I  had  done 
my  best,  but,  being  bound  for  Milan,  I 
couldn't  in  conscience  accompany  her  to 
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T7\R0M  this  loved  window  and  my  Cardinal's  chair 
-L?      I  iratch  the  world's  face  alteri^  with  the  hours. 
From  frost  and  drifts  and  ice-bound  brooks  to  flowen. 
And  catch  spring-shadovrs  on  a  landscape  bare. 

In  youth  bleak  winter  chilled  me  to  despair ! 
My  ravaged  woodland  vralk,  my  broken  bowers. 
Brought  dreams  of  death,  freeting  my  folded  powers ; 

Or  worse— •  lifo  of  penury  and  care ! 


But  Time  has  taught  me  this :  if  hope's  a  cloud, 

Changing  its  color  till  it  melt  away, 
Tear  is  as  fiuiciful.    Our  hearts  are  coired 

By  their  own  colouring :  the  riper  day 
Finds  hopes  and  fears  but  battlements  of  snow. 
Wind-built,  sun-gilt— which  oqe  night's  rain  lays  low ! 

T.  W   PABsomu 
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IN  a  letter  reoei?ed  from  Mr.  Bristed 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
aays  this : 

''  I  belieTe  in  indioidudlity^  and  that  it 
should  appear  in  what  one  writes.  Fiti 
James  Stephen  says  that  originality  does 
not  consist  in  thinking  diflferently  from 
others,  bat  in  thinking  better,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  But  I  say  that  so  far  as 
yon  think  d^ertnUy  from  the  average 
mind  on  most  satjects,  you  think  better." 

This  was  the  key-note  to  a  character 
which  for  thirty  years  has  been  variously 
read  and  generally  misunderstood  by  the 
public  It  was  easy  to  see  the  whimsi- 
cality, eccentricity,  and  originality  of  Mr. 
Bristed's  mind ;  it  was  not  always  so  easy 
to  recogniie  the  good  he  did,  or  the  ami- 
able and  lovable  character  which  lay 
hidden  under  this  pecuUar  exterior.  He 
had  two  very  unusual  qualities.  One 
was  a  disdain  for  public  opinion  ;  he  was 
absolutely  without  a  sense  of  love  of  ap- 
probation and  of  popularity,  and  he  had 
not  only  the  courage  of  hb  opinions,  but 
the  broad,  brave,  perfect  courage  which 
we  call  morale.  Whatever  he  elected  to 
do,  it  was  enough  for  him  if  he  himself 
approved ;  no  other  poison's  opinion  was 
asked. 

Then,  his  other  nnnsual  quality  was, 
the  broad  level  to  which  he  brought 
topics,  ideas,  and  subjects,  which  the 
world  cUssifies  as  existing  only  widely 
apart  He  appeared  in  print  often,  and 
on  the  most  diverse  issues.  A  treatise  on 
horseshoes,  or  pavements,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  learned  exposition  on  some 
mooted  classical  question ;  and  both  would 
be  followed  by  a  poem,  anacreontic,  epi- 
grammatic, or  punning,  which  might  have 
come  from  no  human  being  but  himself. 

But  although  so  original  and  peculiar, 
it  was  a  very  high-toned  intellect,  deli- 
cate and  subtle  in  its  workings ;  a  mind 
which,  though  whimsical  and  disdainful 
of  ordinary  boundaries,  had  no  room  in 
it  for  anything  common  or  vulgar.  His 
scholarship  was  profound  and  accurate ; 
no  better  Greek  scholar  existed  in  the 
United  States,  unless  President  Woolsey. 
He  belonged  to  the  noble  army  of  schol- 
ars. All  professors  of  colleges,  and  ed- 
itors, and  men  of  letters,  were  of  his 
guild.      They  knew  and  valued  him. 


'*  Hans  Breitmann  '*  was  his  dear  delight 
and  fiivored  correspondent.  He  was  of 
our  only  order  of  nobility^the  men  of 
learning.  It  was  honorable,  and  it  dis- 
tinguished him  among  his  countrymen- 
hard-working  men  that  they  are— that  he, 
bom  to  fortune,  he  whose  business  vras 
pleasure,  turned  away  at  once  from  the 
allurements  of  an  idle  life,  and  rivalled, 
if  he  did  not  surpass  them,  in  a  nobla 
literary  industry. 

His  persistent  and  unvarying  war&re 
against  abuses,  what  may  be  called  the 
tyranny  of  a  republic,  was  most  re- 
markable. It  was  the  work  of  an  inde* 
pendent,  fearless,  and  truthful  man,  to 
attack  what  was  often  the  favorite  theory 
of  the  many,  but  which,  from  his  stand- 
pointy  he  knew  to  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
republican  theory.  Although  he  had 
lived  abroad  many  years,  he  was  very 
patriotic  and  loved  his  own  country.  He 
loved  her  in  spite  of  what  he  considered 
her  mistakes  and  her  incompleteness. 
Above  all  things  he  hated  humbug.  It 
drove  him — this  hatred  of  humbug — to  do 
and  to  say  many  things  which  made  him- 
self appear  almost  as  the  apologist  of  evil— 
a  curious  contradiction ;  for  he  was,  in  hi^ 
daily  life,  the  most  truthful  and  most 
moral  of  men. 

For  instance,  he  wrote  rollicking  verses 
in  praise  of  wine,  while  he  was  a  tem- 
perate and  careful  drinker,  because  he 
thought  the  temperance  movement  sub- 
versive of  the  personal  rights  of  the  cit* 
isen.  He  was  the  most  chivalrous  and 
respectful  of  men  in  his  conduct  toward 
women,  yet  some  of  his  poems  might  have 
been  written  by  Sardanapalus  himself. 
His  mind  seemed  to  have  a  kingdom  of 
its  own,  far  away  from  his  character ;  and 
no  one  was  ever  astonished,  however  well 
they  might  know  him,  at  anything  he 
would  say  or  write. 

But  it  would  be  very  hard  for  his  most 
severe  critics  to  do  what  he  has  done. 
There  was  a  wisdom  in  his  practical  sug- 
gestions which  may  well  be  treasured  up. 
His  little  newspaper  bits  were  full  of  prei 
science.  He  anticipated  the  coming  0| 
the  epizootic  disease,  and  had  his  suggest 
tions  been  listened  to,  New  York  might 
have  been  saved  that  dreary  visitation. 
His  strictures  on  society,  his  reminia- 
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oenoeSy  were  all  valuable.  The  world  has 
sufficieDtly  admired  and  praised  his  classi- 
cal learning,  and  has  given  him  his  niche 
in  that  temple,  while  in  his  contributions 
to  this  magazine  he  has  established  a  high 
place  as  an  essayist. 

In  his  priyate  life  his  love  of  horses  was 
one  of  his  great  and  well-known  passions. 
When  ••  Guy  LiTingstone  "  was  publish- 
ed some  one  said,  **  It  must  have  been 
written  by  Bristed,  it  is  so  full  of  Greek 
and  horses  " — a  remark  which  amused  and 
gratified  Mr.  Bristed  very  much,  coming 
as  it  did  from  £ngland,  where  he  was 
well  known. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  with  his 
horses.  His  four-footed  frien^  knew 
him,  and  came  at  his  bidding.  He  had 
his  stables  full  of  them,  and  gave  them 
beautiful  pet  names.  His  children  were 
taught  to  ride  like  centaurs,  and  he  drove 
himself  with  perfect  courage  and  securi- 
fy,  although  for  many  years  ill  health  had 
weakened  his  always  delicate  hands  In 
fiust  he  W^qt  through  life  an  invalid, 
which  should  be  taken  into  couHideration 
in  any  reminiscence  of  his  character.  At 
college  his  classmates  remember  him  as  a 
pale  child,  yet  that  beardless  boy  walked 
up  and  took  the  Berkeley  prize,  or  at  least 
divided  it  with  his  friend  Macdonough. 
The  two  young  mental  athletes  were  so 
evenly  matched  that  the  wreath  was  torn 
apart  and  each  victor  bore  away  his  share 
of  the  coveted  laurel. 

It  is  sad  for  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
elegant  hospitality  on  that  lovely  lakeside 
at  Lenox,  or  in  Washington,  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  host,  and  to  remember  that  he 
can  welcome  them  no  more.  He  was  a 
most  perfect  domestic  diaracter,  although 
the  world  for  many  years,  hearing  of  him 
as  the  most  conspicuous  young  American 
of  fortune  in  Europe,  gave  him  credit,  for 
being  very  much  the  reverse.  Amiable, 
thoughtful,  taking  care  of  the  invalids, 
getting  up  picnics  for  the  gay,  *•  welcom- 
ing the  coming  and  speeding  the  parting 
guest,"  Bristed  was  a  model  host.  He 
had  sympathy,  and  could  say  a  few  words 
of  comfort  to  those  on  whom  a  great  sor- 
row had  fallen,  with  singular  grace.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  emphasizing  this 
fiust,  for  he  had  in  general  a  manner  so 
abstracted  that  unless  he  was  well  known 
this  element  of  his  character  escaped  re- 
cognition. In  fitct  he  was  best  loved 
where  he  was  best  known,  and  his  very 
boblest  acts  were  often  misapprehended 


from  the  very  truthful  and  individual 
character  of  the  man.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, if  he  thought  a  thing  right  he  did 
it,  disregarding  appearances.  But  the 
man  so  variously  criticised  by  the  voice  of 
society,  and  of  the  press,  was  at  heart 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  consider- 
ate and  least  selfish  of  human  beings. 
The  light  which  shone  through  that  cur- 
iously tinted  window  was  the  true  light  of 
a  sincere,  warm,  and  loving  heart.  He 
loved  his  friends,  and  he  was  never  tired 
of  serving  them. 

The  gifled,  eccentric,  individual  scholar 
is  gone.  No  verses  now  in  praise  of  his 
friends'  *' punch,"  no  anacreontic  ode 
found  under  one*s  napkin  at  dinner ;  none 
of  those  little  friendly,  graceful  tributes 
in  which  he  delighted;  none  of  those 
amusing,  quaint,  original  brochures;  no 
more  of  that  prodigality  and  luzurioos- 
ncss  of  genius  which  sometimes,  like  Hot- 
spur's valor,  overleaped  itself.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  laugh  at  him,  and  with 
him ;  it  is  easier,  alas !  to  weep  for  him. 

Struggling  for  years  with  ill  health,  he 
had  borne  up  with  such  courage  and  such 
apparent  enjoyment  of  what  was  left  of 
life,  that  his  friends  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  his  death.  No  one  is  so  little 
expected  to  die  as  a  chronic  invalid ;  there- 
fore his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  all 
who  knew  of  him ;  but  it  is  a  .«(ingalar 
tribute  to  genuineness  of  character,  that 
when  this  original  man  came  to  die  be 
left  only  mourners  behind  him.  His 
truthfulness  had  finally  penetrated  socie- 
ty. It  turned  to  his  bier  and  piled  it  high 
with  roses. 

He  met  the  great  enemy  at  last  in  a 
most  characteristic  manner.  He  liad  put 
hu4  house  in  order,  doing  right  by  all 
men.  Then  came  a  Heine-like  couraj;^, 
veiling  deeper  thoughts  by  witty  epignut», 
quotations  from  '*  Hans  Breitmann,"  cari- 
ous philosophical  queries,  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, and  submission.  Regardful  of  his 
nearest  and  dearest,  he  strove  to  hide  his 
own  sufferings,  that  she  might  not  suffiar 
more.  At  last,  even  while  talking  and 
laughin.fi:  cheerfully,  with  that  faithful 
hand  in  his,  which  had  been  such  a  solace 
to  him,  with  one  or  two  friends  to  accom- 
pany him  so  far  on  his  journey  as  it  is 
given  us  to  go,  his  head'  dropped  on  his 
breast,  and  Charles  Astor  Bristed  passed 
away  from  this  sphere  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, into  another  and  a  greater  one. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 
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THE  assertion  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cad- 
wallader  Tapsoott  seemed  to  ha?e 
been  mode  for  each  other  conveys  bat  a 
feeble  idea  of  that  atmosphere  of  blis8fal 
tranquillity  which  settled  down  on  their 
early  married  life.  No  mother-in-law 
profidred  ill-timed  ad?ice  in  the  settlement 
of  boasehold  diflkulties ;  no  impecunious 
cousins  tugged  at  the  strings  of  their 
joint  purse.  MoreoTer,  husband  and  wife 
were  scrupulously  considerate  of  each  oth- 
er's comfort.  Gadwallader  ne?er  brought 
any  of  his  business  annoyances  home  with 
him ;  they  were  carefully  locked  up  over- 
night in  the  iron  safe  «t  his  office.  W  hmi 
be  donned  his  great-coat  to  go  np-town, 
the  investiture  was  magical  in  its  effect, 
transforming  **  Tapsoott, Esq.,"  the  mer- 
chant, into  *'  Caddy,  dear,"  the  husband. 
He  in  no  wise  lost  his  revrard.  His  ward- 
robe fiiirly  bristled  with  buttons,  and 
shone  with  salutary  stitches ;  his  slippers 
were  in  a  chronic  state  of  caleficence  be- 
fore the  library  grate ;  tardy  meals  and 
bad  coffee  were  things  foreign  and  un- 
heard of;  butcher  and  grocer,  plumber 
and  gas-collector,  were  promptly  paid  out 
of  the  allowance  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose; Cynthia  mended  her  gloves  and 
made  her  own  bonnets,  evinced  marvel- 
lous tact  in  managing  servants,  arranged 
her  hair  without  resort  to  curl-papers, 
and  never  appeared  in  her  lord's  pres- 
ence minus  a  collar.  In  short,  the  con- 
jugal felicity  of  this  model  couple  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  anything  earthly  could 
be ;  the  stream  of  their  existence  pre- 
sented a  surfiMse  as  unruffled  as  that  of  a 
meadow  brook ;  days  came  and  went,  and 
were  moulded  into  weeks,  weeks  gliding 
by  in  their  turn  became  months,  and  the 
months  were  already  fast  approaching 
twelve  before  a  cloud  rose  above  the 
marital  horizon. 

The  Tapscotts  seemed  so  entirely  and 
indisBolubly  a  unit,  that  their  friends  had 
dabbed  them  the  Siamese  Twins.  They 
gloried  in  having  no  separate  secrets; 
each  being  blessed  with  a  rather  inqnuti- 
tive  and  jealous  disposition,  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  on  their  wedding-day 
to  arrange  this  matter  on  an  equitable 


basis,  and  to  the  resolution  then  formed 
they  boasted  they  had  rigidly  adhered. 
At  first,  in  an  excess  of  irankness,  they 
were  wont  to  exchange  confidences  re- 
specting the  most  trivial  circumstances 
of  their  daily  lives,  but  soon  began  to 
omit  sundry  annoying  details  of  business 
transactions  or  domestic  economy;  these 
omissions  were  followed  by  others  and  still 
others,  till  at  length  their  conversation 
assumed  some  resemblance  to  that  ordi* 
narily  indulged  in  by  married  persons. 

The  anniversary  of  their  wedding  was 
fiut  approaching,  when  Mrs.  Tapsoott's 
acute  sense  discerned— or  she  fancied  it 
did — a  singular  change  in  her  husband's 
manner.  It  had  crept  over  him  so  grad- 
ually as  alqiost  to  have  escaped  her  ob- 
servation. He  grew  abstracted  and 
thoughtful  over  his  newspaper ;  and 
sometimes,  when  she  had  come  suddenly 
upon  him,  she  had  found  him  chuckling 
m^teriously  to  himself.  Mr.  Tapscott, 
with  sensibilities  less  refined  and  delicate, 
had  noticed  a  few  peculiarities  in  his 
wife's  behavior,  but  attached  no  particu- 
lar significance  thereto.  He  once  had  oo- 
casion,  for  instance,  to  use  something 
which  she  kept  locked  up  in  her  escri- 
toire ;  and  instead  of  giving  him  the  key, 
as  of  old,  and  telling  him  to  go  and  rum- 
mage to  his  heart's  content,  she  took  the 
responsibility  of  the  search  on  her  own 
shoulders,  and  exhibited  unusual  caution 
in  locking  everything  after  her. 

Entering  the  library  before  breakfiMt, 
one  April  morning,  Mrs.  Tapscott  found 
her  husband  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
the  supplement  of  the  *' Metropolitan 
Messenger.*'  As  the  page  was  entirely 
devoted  to  advertisements,  his  oceupation 
struck  her  as  rather  remarkable. 

"  What  do  you  find  so  interesting  on 
that  page,  my  dear?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Ah,  Cynthia,  that's  you,  is  it?  "  be 
responded,  looking  up  with  a  start,  and 
laying  the  paper  hastily  aside.  **  Break- 
fast almost  ready?  " 

'*rt  vnuits  still  two  minutes  by  the 
clock,"  answered  Cynthia. 

"  So  it  does  ;  so  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Tap- 
soott in  an   absent  tone.    *'I  wonder 
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Whether  I  shftil  need  ui  ambrella  to-day ; 
the  sky  is  cloaded  oyer.*'  He  strolled  to 
ihe  window,  looked  oat,  and  drammed 
oneasily  on  the  sill. 

But  Cynthia  was  not  to  he  disposed  of 
thas  easily;  her  hoshand's  attempt  at 
OTasion  was  too  apparent. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  answered  my  first 
question,  dear,  did  yoa?"  she  asked 
qoietly 

"Didn't  I?    I  beg  pardon.    Let  me 

see— yoa  wanted  to  know " 

*^*  What  yoa  foand  so  interesting  in  the 
newspaper  that  yoa  did  not  observe  my 
entrance." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  so  yoa  did.  Important  de- 
spatches from  Ohina,  my  love.  The  Khe- 
dive—" 

"Of  Egypt?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  don*t  mean  the  Khedive. 
The  Shah " 

"  The  Shah  reigns  in  Persia,  Gaddy." 

"H*m,  you're  quite  right;  I  don't 
mean  the  Shah,  either,  do  I?  Fact  is,  1 
am  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry  this  morn- 
ing, and  my  ideas  are  a  little  bewil- 
dered." 

At  this  moment  relief  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Bridget,  who  announced  that 
break&st  was  on  the  table.  Her  hus- 
band speedily  intrenching  himself  behind 
a  ooffee-cup,  Mrs.  Tapscott  raised  the 
siege.  There  was  no  use,  however,  in 
telling  Act  such  nonsense  about  Chinese 
despatches ;  she  knew  very  well  that  if 
the  Khedive,  or  the  Shah,  or  his  Celestial 
Effulgence  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Chinas, 
figured  anywhere  in  that  morning's 
"  Messenger,"  it  vras  in  the  capacity  nei- 
ther of  advertiser  nor  of  advertised.  The 
story  vras  merely  a  ruse  of  her  husband's 
—depend  apon  it— to  hide  something 
from  her.  Recalling  all  the  trifling  pe- 
culiarities in  his  recent  conduct,  and  put- 
ting this  and  that  together,  her  curiosity 
zeceived  a  sadden  impetus.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  mystery  had  ever  thrust  itself 
between  them ;  and  to  probe  it  she  was 
determined. 

In  due'season  breakfiwt  iras  concluded, 
and  Mr.  Tapsoott  started  for  his  office. 
His  wife  had  no  sooner  said,  "  Good-by, 
Caddy ;  come  up  early,"  and  kissed  him, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him  with  the 
most  bewitching  xelactance,  than  her 
whole  appearance  vras  altered  in  an  in- 
stant, and  she  strode  back  to  the  library 
like  a  woman  bent  on  some  desperate 
miiiloii.    Seising  the  **^  Messenger,''  she 


swept  its  advertising  oolamns  with  a  pen- 
etrating glance.  Presently  her  ibigem 
relaxed  their  hold ;  the  sheet  fell  to  the 
fkxnr,  and  she  sank  back  into  a  chair  vrith 
a  stifled  moan.  The  following  "  Per- 
sonal "  had  caught  her  eye : 

"  C.  T.  Meet  me  at  the  old  place  ob 
Saturday.    Two  p.m." 

The  sickening  horror  that  bad  at  first 
overwhelmed  her  now  gave  way  to  a  very 
diflforeot  emotion— that  of  jealoos  indig- 
nation. 

**  Saturday,  9  p.m.  7  Not  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it!"  She  procured  a  pair  of  sotssotB 
and  cut  the  paragraph  out. 

Then  she  proceeded  to  her  own  xoom, 
opened  her  escritoire,  and  lifted  a  nom- 
ber  of  papers.  As  she  stood  gasing  at 
these,  her  bearing  vras  changed  again. 
Sadness  took  the  plaoe  of  violence. 

"  Perhaps  this  blow  is  a  judgment  on 
me,  afler  all,  for  having  my  secret  from 
Atm,"  she  mused,  half  aloud.  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  done  it,  after  our  mutual  un- 
derstanding; but  the  temptation  vras 
great.  It  is  too  late  to  retreat  now,  how- 
ever ;  I  will  finish  what  I  have  began, 
though  my  heart  break." 

With  this  she  took  her  seat  at  thedesk, 
and  worked  steadily  for  several  hours, 
stopping  only  once  to  partake  of  a  light 
lunch.  She  was  still  busily  vrriting  when 
she  heard  her  husband's  footstep  in  the 
entry.  She  rose  hurriedly,  and  tried  to 
close  and  lock  the  folding  leaf,  but  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing  so  when  Cad- 
vrallader  entered  the  room.  He  noticed  her 
agitation,  but  stooped  to  pick  up  a  torn 
piece  of  note-piHf>er  which  had  fidlen  to 
the  floor,  and  stood  twiriing  it  in  his  fin- 
gers as  he  inqaired : 

"  WeU,  Qynthia,  what's  the  matter? 
Aren't  you  going  to  bid  me  welcome  7  I 
came  home  early  on  purpose  to  please 
you." 

Standing  there  in  that  quiet,  expectant 
attitude,  I  doabt  whether  the  most  criti- 
cal physiognomist  vroald  have  detected  in 
his  appearanoe  an  indication  of  craft  or 
guile.  In  his  cool,  passionless  gray  eye 
lurked  no  suspicioas'  gleam ;  and  the 
lines  about  his  large  mouth  vrere  dravm 
as  evenly  as  in  a  prerapha^te  pictore. 
Mrs.  Tapscott  advanced  mechanically  and 
kissed  him. 

"Is  anything  irrong,  my  love?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

Qynthia's  heart  iras  beating  vrildly, 
but  she  endeavored  to  control  her  vokKw 
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aad  answered  with  as  maoh  onconeeni  as 
posBible: 

*'  Nothing,  thank  yoa.** 

Now  it  waM  Cadwalladef's  torn  to  be 
mystified,  fle  repaired  to  hiM  dressin/c- 
Toom,  and  began  to  arrange  bis  toilet  for 
the  e?ening.  What  had  oome  o?er  bis 
wife?  Why  did  she  oram  those  papers 
into  the  desk  as  he*  entered  her  room? 
Why,  in  fact,  had  she  acted  so  strangely 
of  late  in  e?erything  affecting  that  escri- 
toire? and  why  was  she  to-day  so  dis- 
traaght  and  absent-minded  as  to  forget 
her  customary  salutation  ?  It  was  unac- 
countable. 

All  at  once  his  eye  fell  on  the  twisted 
bit  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  unfolded 
it.  It  proTed  to  be  the  blank  side  of  a 
note-sheet,  such  as  his  wife  used  to  Jot 
down  memoranda  before  entering  them 
in  her  Journal.  On  it  was  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

**  Mem.— Ed.  writes  me,  requesting  in- 
terview at  his  office,  Saturday,  10th.  He 
wants  proofe.  Have  answered,  promis- 
ing oomi)lianoe." 

Mr.  Tapsoott  did  not  sink  into  a  chair ; 
be  did  not  utter  a  stifled  moan ;  he  did  not 
allow  the  paper  to  &11  to  the  floor.  He 
simply  looked  dased,  and  said  something. 
What  he  said  is  neither  here  nor  there ; 
I  am  sure  the  reader  would  not  wish  me 
to  record  it. 

Then  he  read  the  words  a  second  time. 

*'  And  who  the  dicktas  is  fid  ?  "  be  de- 
manded, directing  the  question  partly  to 
his  shaving  glass  and  partly  to  vacanpy. 
'*  He  wants  proo&,  does  he  ?  By  the  pow- 
ers, he  shall  have  them!  I'll  give  him 
all  the  4proof  he  wants  of  one  fact :  that 
it's  not  safe  to  cultiyate  the  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Oadwallader  Tapsoott  without  the 
oognisance  and  consent  of  her  husband." 

He  folded  the  p^f>er  carefully  and  put  it 
in  his  portemonnaie. 

'*  No  wonder  she's  acted  so  oddly,  car- 
rying this  thing  on  under  my  very  nose ! " 
he  added,  as  be  resumed  his  dressing. 
"  Saturday,  eh  ?  The  very  day  of  tny  ap- 
pointment. Well,  this  being  of  primary 
importance,  the  other  can  wait.  The 
flrst  instinct  in  a  married  man,  by  Jo?e ! 
IS  self-preserration." 

No  sooner  had  her  husband  left  her 
apartment  than  Mrs.  Tapscott  burst  into 
te«n.  They  were  the  first  she  had  been 
able  to  shed,  and  brought  her  a  world  of 
relief.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  bathed 
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her  eyes  in  cold  water,  and  hastened  to 
the  floor  below. 

**  I  am  wasting  valuable  time,"  she  so- 
liloquised. '*He  carries  tablets  in  hift 
overcoat.  Who  knovrs  but  they  may  con- 
tain the  very  information  I  want?  " 

So  saying,  she  went  to  the  hat-rack  and 
began  rifling  the  pockets  of  Cadwallader's 
sortout.  The  tablets  were  soon  forth- 
coming, and  under  the  head  of  Saturday 
was  the  inscription : 

<'  Afternoon-Miss  Isabel  Whitney,  29 
Marcelin  Place." 

Every  lingering  hope  of  her  husband's 
innocence  now  vanished ;  every  doubt  won 
dispelled.  She  must  face  the  dread  real- 
ity and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Returning  the  tablets  to  their  proper 
pocket,  Cynthia  acljoumed  to  the  dining- 
room  and  employed  the  ensuing  interval 
in  giving  orders  to  the  servants  and  look- 
ing after  the  dinner.  When  husband  and 
wife  next  met  both  were  as  calm  as  usual, 
and  the  evening  meal  vras  eaten  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  or  was  about  to 
happen,  to  destroy  their  domestic  peace. 
If  anything,  they  were  more  twin-like 
than  ever. 

The  following  morning,  when  Mr. 
Tapscott  entered  the  library,  he  beheld 
his  wife  engaged  in  reading  the  advertise- 
ment columns  of  the  '*  Messenger."  Ah 
soon  as  she  saw  him  she  made  some  ex- 
cuse to  lay  the  nevrapaper  aside  and  leave 
the  room.  His  curiosity  was  now  on  the 
alert,  and  he  was  fortified  against  any 
surprise  afler  the  developments  of  yester- 
day. He  bit  his  lips  when  he  noticed 
that  a  certain  item  among  the  "Person- 
als "  had  been  partially  out  out.  What 
did  it  mean? 

'*  Will  meet  you  as  per  yesterday 'h 
'Messenger.'— O.T." 

O.T.—Pynthia Tapscott!  It vras plain 
88  day. 

Nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  he  sent  a  servant  to  find  the  supple- 
ment for  the  previous  day.  She  returned 
with  the  mutilated  copy,  which  had  been 
stu£fod  airay  with  a  pile  of  old  papers 
down  stairs. 

So  Mr.  Tapsoott  indulged  in  another 
ejaculation  very  like  one  I  mentioned  a 
little  way  back. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  go  out,  his  wife  proposed  accom- 
panying him.  With  a  woman's  tact,  hIic 
managed  to  direct  their  ouurNe^brmiirbT 
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Moroeliii  Place,  and  past  No.  22.  It  was 
a  bandBome  house— much  handsomer  than 
the  one  she  li?ed  in — with  brown-stone 
iM^gi  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  On 
the  door  plate  was  the  name  *'  Whitney," 
in  burge,  prominent  letters. 

''This,  then,"  she  pondered,  ''is  the 
abode  of  the  woman  who  has  stolen  my 
husband's  oonfidenoe  from  me.  Oh,  the 
wretch !  "  And  her  teeth  closed  so  Tio- 
lently  that  the  very  exhalation  of  her 
breath  caused  a  faint  hiss. 

She  glanced  up  at  her  husband.  He, 
toor  was  regarding  the  house  with  a 
strange  expression^  and  as  her  eye  en- 
countered his  she  fiuicied  he  changed  col- 
or slightly. 

'*  Can  she  suq>ect  anything?  "  he  was 
asking  himselil  ''She  looks  yery  curi- 
ously at  the  house.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  she  has  receiTed  any  hint  of  what 
is  going  on." 

And  thus  the  pair  moTed  along,  their 
minds  actiyely  at  work,  but  their  lips  si- 
lent. Shortly  afterwards  Cynthia  request- 
ed her  husband  to  put  her  in  an  upward- 
bound  omnibus,  and  left  him  to  continue 
his  walk  alone. 

Arrived  at  his  ofl&ce,  Cadwallader  sent 
»clerk  to  the  printing  house,  with  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  ayesterday  's  *  *  Messenger ' ' 
at  any  price.  The  boy  returned  with  his 
booty,  and  his  employer  found  the  notice 
he  had  anticipated. 

**  One  and  one  make  two ;  I  am  as  good 
at  addition  as  any  other  blockhead,  when 
it  is  drilled  into  me,"  he  remarked  lacon- 
ically. **By  the  by,  this  is  what  made 
her  so  inquisitive  yesterday  morning.  She 
almost  drove  me  into  a  comer  with  her 
questions.  Considering  the  position  af- 
fiurs  have  taken,  she  might  better  have 
held  her  peace.  Heighol  how  little  we 
men  know  aboat  womankind  anyhow! 
If  I  had  not  been  so  infernally  rapt  in  my 
own  project,  I  might  have  nipped  hers  in 
the  bud." 

Well>  Saturday  came.  The  sun  rose  as 
early  and  beamed  as  brightly  as  on  other 
and  leas  eventful  days;  tbere  was  the 
same  balmy  freshness  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  same  svray  in  the  tree  bonghs,  the 
same  piping  notes  from  the  throats  of 
tiny  spring  songsters. 

When  Mr.  Tapecott  rose  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  slept  very  little,  and  took  a  view 
from  the  window.  When  Mrs.  Tapsoott 
rose  she  looked  as  if  she  had  shared  her 
husband's  wakefolness.  and  nroceeded  to 
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take  a  corresponding  view  from  the  other 
window.  Then  both  passed  some  yawn- 
ing comments  on  the  weather,  and  tried 
to  appear  sublimely  unconscious  of  ap- 
proachmg  events ;  and  each  secretly  won- 
dered how  tlie  other  could  be  so  cool  un- 
der existing  circumstances. 

They  retired  to  their  respective  drei«- 
ing^rooms,  and  adorned  themselves  for  the 
day.  It  was  like  making  one's  last  toilet 
prior  to  execution. 

Next  in  order  came  coffse,  and  rolls, 
and  broiled  chops,  and  the  disgusting  ne- 
cessity of  forcing  an  appetite.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Tapscott  complained  of  a  headache, 
and  thought  he  would  not  go  to  the  office 
that  morning. 

*'  Oh,  don't !  "  exclaimed  his  wife  joy- 
fully. '*Stay  home  and  let  me  nurse 
you ;  there's  a  good  Caddy." 

Good  Caddy !  Stay  at  home !  Nurne ! 
If  she  is  so  enthusiastic,  there  is  something 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  reasoned  Cadwallader. 

'^  1  have  decided  to  change  my  mind," 
he  added  aloud,  as  he  bent  his  steps  to- 
ward the  hall  to  put  on  his  overcoat. 
"  The  fresh  air  will  probably  do  me  good. 
I  am  just  as  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
benevolent  intentions,  however."  He 
said  this  with  a  cynical  smile,  and  Qyn- 
thia  sighed. 

'' '  Benevolent '  is  a  wld  word,  dear," 
said  she,  *'  and  hardly  applicable  to  my 
intentions;  they  are  spontaneous  offisr- 
ings  from  an  affectionate,  faithful  wife." 
She  laid  particular  emphasis  on  tlie  last 
three  words.  The  whole  speech  cost  her 
an  effort 

"Humph-!"  was  the  ungracioos  re- 
sponse from  somewhere  inside  tlie  sur> 
tout. 

Then  they  embraced  for  a  fiirewell  kiss. 
Each  party  feeling  like  the  veriest  hypo- 
crite, the  caren  was,  of  coarse,  unusually 
fervent. 

Cadwallader  went  no  further  than  the 
hotel  on  the  comer.  In  the  reading-room 
he  took  up  a  position  whence  he  could 
command  the  best  view  of  his  dwelling, 
with  all  its  channels  of  en  trance  and  exit. 
He  sat  there  perhaps  an  hour—it  seemed 
an  age— when  he  saw  his  wife  emerge, 
neatly  but  unconspicuously  attired,  and 
walk  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

He  darted  off  in  pursuit,  but  kept  a  aafe 
distance  behind  her.  At  length  she  turn- 
ed a  comer ;  be  hurried  after,  and  just  as 
be  completed  tfie  curve  found  himself  fikoe 
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to  hot  with  her.  She  had  evidently  for- 
gotten something,  and  was  going  back  for 
it. 

«<OadwEllader!'* 

"Cynthia!" 

Which  blushed  the  deeper  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  The  wife  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  I  supposed  yon  were  at  the  office." 

"  That  was  natural  enough ;  but  yon 
see  I  changed  my  mind  again." 

•«  Oh ! " 

"  Yes.  And  now  which  way  are  yon 
bound  7  I  should  like  to  accompany  you. ' * 

"  Very  glad  to  have  you,  I'm  sure.  I 
am  on  my  way  back  to  the  house." 

Both  were  victorious,  both  discomfited ; 
80  they  walked  back  arm  in  ann.  Tap- 
soott  led  the  way  to  the  library,  gestured 
to  his  wife  to  enter,  followed  her,  and 
locked  the  door  on  the  inside. 

**  Before  very  long,"  he  began  huskily, 
"  we  had  better  bring  this  game  of  fast 
and  loose  to  a  close.  It  may  be  highly 
amusing,  but  my  mind  is  not  in  fit  condi- 
tion to  appreciate  it." 

**What  do  you  mean,  Oadwallader? 
Tour  words  have  some  hidden  import" 

"  Have  they,  indeed?  You  are  doubt- 
less very  much  mystified?  " 

**  I  am.  If  your  remarks  contain  any 
allusion  to  conduct  of  mine,  I  am  utterly 
dumbfounded." 

Her  self-possession  was  amasing ;  it 
looked  like  effirontery  to  Oadwallader,  and 
he  resented  it  accordingly.  Folding  his 
arms  with  an  air  of  indignant  virtue,  he 
inquired : 

"  Would  your  enlightenment  prove  an 
easier  task  if  we  were  to  send  for  Ed?  " 

His  wife  stared  at  him  in  blank  amaie- 
ment. 

"  Send  for  Ed  ?  "  she  echoed. 

"  Ay,  send  for  Ed  ;  those  are  the  exact 
words  I  used.  You  can  give  him  what- 
ever proof  he  needs  in  my  presence,  can't 
you?" 

Mrs.  Tapscott  moved  her  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side,  to  indicate  her  vrant  of 
comprehension.  Oadwallader  became 
simply  exasperated.  He  tried  once  or 
twice  to  hurl  forth  some  denunciation, 
but  his  utterance  seemed  choked.  As  a 
last  resort  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
crumpled  memorandum,  and  slapping  it 
vigorously  with  his  forefinger,  vociferat- 
ed: 

"Read  that!" 

Mrs.  Tapscott  reddened,  and  looked  up 


into  her  husband's  face  vrith  an  expree- 
sion  of  mingled  pain  and  merriment. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  against  me?  " 

"Explain  thai  first" 

She  hesitated.  Her  pride  revolted  al 
what  seemed  to  her  an  unmanly  attack 
from  behind  cover. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  she  said,  gently  but 
firmly.  "  As  head  of  the  house  it  be- 
comes you  to  start  this  era  of  explana- 
tions. What  is  the  nature  of  your  errand 
to-day  at  Miss  Isabel  Whitney's?  " 

"My  goodness,  Qynthia!  How  did 
yom  find  that  out?" 

"  Never  mind  the  method ;  the  &ct  is 
all-sufficient.  When  you  shall  have  an- 
swered my  question,  I  will  yours."  She 
composed  herself  in  a  rocking-chair,  and 
met  her  husband's  gase  quite  fearlebsly. 

Afler  a  few  moments'  deliberation, 
Oadwallader  thought  it  best  to  comply 
with  her  request. 

•*  If  you  are  resolved  to  know,  I  vriU 
tell  you.  My  business  profits  have  in- 
creased so  vrithin  a  year,  that  I  felt  able 
to  support  a  more  stylish  establishment 
than  this.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  21 
Marcelin  Place  for  a  month  or  more, 
learning  that  Min  Whitn^  was  thinking 
of  renting  it.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw 
her  advertisement  in  the  'Messenger.' 
It  was  the  same  morning  that  you  were 
80  very,  very  pressing  with  your  inter- 
rogatories." His  lip  curled  slightly  and 
he  paused. 

"  Go  on,  please." 

"Well,  I  hurried  down  there  directly 
afler  breakfast,  but  the  house  was  not  to 
be  shown  to  visitors  till  to-day.  Never- 
theless, I  have  the  refusal  of  it,  if  I  con- 
tinue to  like  it  after  due  inspection." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  something  .to 
me  about  all  this?  You  don't  know  how 
your  behavior  has  worried  me.'* 

**'  I  vranted  to  keep  the  secret  as  a  sur- 
prise for  our  anniversary.  Now  are  yoa 
satisfied?" 

Mrs.  OadwaUader  gave  no  durect  reply, 
but  tossed  into  her  husband's  lap  a  roll 
of  oblong  strips  of  paper,  with  printing 
on  one  side,  and  ct^Mlistic  penoU  marks 
on  the  margin. 

"  '  Ed '  stands  for  <  editor,'  and  there 
are  the  '  proofe,' "  she  exclaimed,  tri- 
umphantly. "  This,  also,  vras  originallf 
intended  for  a  surprise  on  annivemij 
day." 

Oadwallader  grasped  the  loose  sheels 
eagerly,  and  ran  his  eye  over  them ;  th^ 
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looked  veTj  like  a  noTelette  for  the  *<  La- 
dies' Literary  Visitor." 

*'  Then  yoa  didn't  oorrespond  with  the 
editor  or  any  one  else  through  the '  Mes- 
senger'?" 

''Of  coarse  not  Why  should  I?  Brery 
line  that  has  passed  between  as  is  ap- 
staim,  at  yoar  disposal" 

He  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  threw 
something  on  the  coals. 

*'  What  are  yoa  baming?  "  asked  his 
wife. 

**  A  conple  of  newspaper  scraps,  that's 
all.    Cynthia,  I'm  a  brate." 

Mrs.  Tapscott  did  not  see  at  first  any 
obvioas  connection  between  the  two  pro- 
positions. Bat  suddenly  a  remote  possi- 
bility suggested  itself  to  her  mind.  She 
gUnced  downward  at  something  in  her 
band. 

''  G.  T.  7  "  she  inquired  sententiously. 

**  G.  T.,"  was  the  equally  sententious 
reply. 

Whereupon  it  seemed  that  the  had 
somethbg  to  bum. 

And  their  mutual  distrost  fanished  up 
the  chimn^  with  the  smoke  of  the  little 
conflagration. 


About  one  o'clock  comes  a  knodc  at 
the  library  door.    It  is  unheeded. 

So  Bridget  announces  lunch  through 
the  key-hole,  and  hies  her  to  the  kitchen 
with  mouth  wide  open,  to  report  this 
seven  days'  wonder  to  the  cook.  Vhe 
latter  experienced  functionary  bids  her 
return  to  the  floor  aboTC,  close  her  month, 
and  open  her  eyes  and  ears.  She  obeys ; 
but  the  only  extraordinary  occurrence  all 
lunch-time  is  when  master  pours  out  the 
sherry,  rises,  glass  in  hand,  and  speaks 
to  the  following  eflect : 

••On  our  wedding-day,  my  love,  we 
made  resolution  number  one,  the  sab- 
stance  of  which  I  need  not  repeat.  Here  V 
success  to  resolution  number  two :  that 
the  word  •  Personal '  be  henceforth  erased 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Tapscott  fiun- 
ily." 

••  But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  substi- 
tute?" asks  mistress,  with  her  wine 
half-way  to  her  lips. 

••Use  •especial'  or  •individual,'  or 
some  other  synonymous  term,"  says  mas- 
ter. 

And  then  they  pledge  each  other. 

Franod  BLUMQTOir  Loop. 


THE  QUERY. 


SITS  the  sphinx  beside  me  daily, 
Whether  I  be  sad  or  gayly 
Live  my  life.    ••  Attend,"  she  cries^ 
Looks  me  through  with  solemn  eyes ; 
••  Thoa  must  answer,  answer  this : 
What  the  sum  of  woe  and  bliss? 
Whatislifo?" 

In  all  gladness,  through  all  pain, 
Whether  peace  or  passion  reign. 
Tarn  my  thoughts  to  things  of  earth 
Or  to  themes  of  heavenly  birth. 
Still  I  hear  that  undertone. 
Like  the  ocean's  distant  moan, 
•*  What  is  life?" 

Once  I  thought  that  I  might  trance  her 
Into  silence  by  an  answer ; 
Thought  that  I  could  find  the  i 
I  could  measure  time  and  i 


I  could  sound  the  depths  she  stirred, 
I  could  compass  with  a  word 
What  is  life! 

Youthful,  vain,  and  fond  delusion ! 
Now  I  turn  from  light  intrusion 
On  the  secret  that  she  keeps 
Glose  vrithin  her  stony  lips. 
Which  but  open  to  their  task, 
Ne'er  to  answer,  only  ask, 
••Whatislifo?" 

Hark !  she  whispers,  ••  Thou  shalt  die 
If  thou  givest  no  reply." 
Once  with  shuddering  and  with  pain 
Flashed  her  words  through  every  vein ! 
Now  I  vrait  the  partin^t  breath. 
When  shall  answer  friendly  Death 
Whatislifo! 
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PUBUO  SPnUT. 
Not  in  war  alone  does  the  flame  of  pa- 
trioUsm  burn.  Where  public  spirit  ex- 
ists, there  is  ever  an  opportunity  for  its 
exercise ;  ever  the  altar  stands  ready  for 
sacrifice.  The  Cincinnati  Common  Coun- 
cil and  Board  of  Trade  have  protested 
against  lessening  by  a  dollar  the  sum 
which  Congress  once  meant  to  spend  on 
new  buildings  in  that  city.  The  Boston 
people  plead  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
post-d&oe.  The  Philadelphians  beg  to 
have  theirs  b^gun  forthwith.  The  New 
Yorkers  find  various  sore  needs  of  Gov- 
ernment money  in  their  island.  Every 
ci^,  from  Key  West  to  Kamtchatka,  is 
beseeching  Congress  to  build  that  neg- 
lected canal  or  lighthouse.  The  plan  of 
turning  into  the  treasury  all  money  voted 
for  public  works  that  is  not  yet  spent,  and 
of  putting  off  for  a  time  all  buildings 
not  yet  begun,  has  struck  terror  through 
the  land.  It  is  diverting  to  note  how  we 
all  insist  on  ''shutting  up  the  public 
purse  against  the  grabbers,"  save  when 
we  do  the  grabbing.  ''I'm  willin'  a 
man,'*  says  the  immortal  Mr.  D.  O'Phace, 
"  should  go  tol'ably  strong  agin  wrong 
in  the  abstract,  for  that  kind  o'  vnrong  is 
alius  onpop'lar,  and  never  gits  pitied; 
but  he  mustn't  be  hard  on  partic'lar 
sins,  for  then  he  is  kickin'  the  people's 
own  shins."  We  are  eager  to  have  the 
member  firom  our  district  thunder  against 
waste  and  show,  moan  over  the  year's  bills, 
and  cry  abud  for  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  running  the  Government ;  we  tell  him 
to  vote  to  put  off  till  next  year  whatever 
need  not  be  begun  now.  But  when  some 
graceless  Solon  from  another  district  re- 
plies, "  Very  well :  we  will  begin  our 
rigid  retrenchment  with  you— with  the 
Wiggintville  custom-house,  the  Smith 
Centre  post-oflloe,"  we  eye  that  man 
vrith  scorn  and  disgust ;  we  turn  firom 
the  aooikst  with  contempt  and  loathing ; 
we  flood  Congress  with  petitions,  protests, 
memorials  from  our  leading  citiiens 
against  the  sacrilege;  we  empty  the 
phials  of  our  wrath,  the  qrringee  of  our 
satire  against  snch ' '  misnamed  economy ,' ' 
lenarking  that  it  is  msfijng  al  the  spigot 


to  let  loose  at  the  bung ;  and  we  wind 
up,  all  of  us  in  concert,  Puritans,  Qua- 
kers, Knickerbockers,  Porcopolitans,  with 
a  shriek  for  Retrenchment,  and  a  yell  for 
Reform. 

The  mood  that  is  content  to  pass  life  in 
indefinitely  railing,  in  old-world  phrase, 
at  "our  rulers,"  meaning  those  neigh- 
bors whom  we  send  to  Washington  by 
our  own  choice,  and  in  bewailing  the  siie 
of  a  debt  that  we  are  particularly  careful 
not  to  lessen  by  any  local  sacrifice,  is 
amusing.  There  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Dawes,  39  "  ports  of  entry  "  where,  last 
year,  ^ere  were  no  receipts  at  all,  but 
the  salaries  were  upwards  of  $76,000 ; 
and  81  other  ports  where  the  aggregate 
receipts  were  less  than  $30,000,  and  the 
aggregate  salaries  were  nearly  $168,000. 
Accordingly,  a  bill  has  been  drawn 
to  abolish  custom-houses  that  cost  more 
than  they  come  to,  discharging  the 
officers  and  men,  and  selling  the  build- 
ings ;  but  how  will  this  bill  be  welcom- 
ed? Palsied  be  the  band  that  would 
behead  the  Appraiser  of  Merchandise 
in  our  beloved  hamlet  of  Wiggine- 
ville !  No,  no !  work  your  Aunrilegious 
will,  vent  your  sectional  hate  against 
the  two-and-sixty  other  innocent  entry 
ports,  whose  very  poverty  ought  to  move 
the  pity  of  a  generous  foe,  but  Wiggins- 
ville  must  be  spared ;  or  else,  let  our  sixty 
Congressmen  join  hands  against  the 
spoilers!  Yea,  let  us  add  unto  ourselves 
sll  Congressmen  whose  districts  covet 
poet-offices,  navy-yards,  lighthouses, 
bridges,  sea-vralls,  arsenals,  dear  chan- 
nels, and  poet-roads,  and  let  us  divide 
among  us  the  shekels  needful  thereto. 

When  merchants  gather  in  a  board 
of  trade,  they  first "  demand  "  rigid  econ- 
omy of  the  Government,  and  then  press 
an  appropriation  for  dredging  some  local 
sand-bank.  Labor  reformers  of  course 
make  nothing  of  crying  "  Retrenchment " 
in  one  breath,  and  asking  in  the  next  fiir 
extra  work  at  the  navy-yiurds,  to  keep  the 
poor  employed  in  hard  times. 

•The  newspapers  had  a  chance,  this  wfai> 
ter,  to  show  a  public  spirit  and  self-re- 
spect which  would  have  been  eharming 
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by  tbeir  Tery  noTelty.  But,  haTing  kill- 
ed the  franking  prifilege  last  year,  and 
finding  that  their  own  franking  privilege 
alflo  died,  in  Siameae-twin  fashion,  many 
of  them  began  a  ooqaettish  dalliance  with 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  free  exchanges, 
free  circulation  of  weekly  papers  in  their 
counties,  and  free  public  documents. 
After  all,  how  much  had  been  saved  by 
abolishing  the  franking  priyilege?  Be- 
sides, the  free  spread  of  knowledge  is 
surely  the  source  of  all  our  greatness. 
The  press,  too,  is  the  champion  of  the  peo- 
ple: 
Here  shell  tbe  Press  the  People's  rlgtatrmatn- 

tain, 
mmwed  by  fnfliienoe  and  onbribed  hj  gain. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  some  newspapers 
pushing  away  the  seductive  bait;  but 
with  the  multitude,  this  pitch  of  sacrifice 
is  too  severe. 

SUNDAY. 

Thb  attack  lately  made  by  the  New 
York  police  upon  Sunday  beer-gardens 
most  provoke  some  thought  regarding  the 
Sabbatic  lavrs  of  modem  Christendom. 
In  England,  four  years  ago,  the  Lord's 
Day  Rest  Society  unearthed  the  act  of 
Charles  11.  forbidding  Sunday  trading, 
and  began  to  prosecute  the  coetermongers 
under  it.  Though  this  method  of  reform 
fikiled,  the  society  still  strives  by  persua- 
sion to  check  the  desecration  of  Sunday. 
Its  leaders  waited  upon  the  Archbish(q[> 
of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  palace  last 
autumn,  and  asked  him  to  preside  over 
one  of  their  meetings  at  the  Lambeth 
Baths ;  to  **  walk,  in  company  with  a  few 
friends  of  the  aflsodation,  through  the 
New-cut  on  some  Sunday  morning,  and 
on  the  spot  address  a  few  words  to  the 
people  upon  the  sulject  of  Sunday  trad- 
ing " ;  and  to  invite  **  clergymen  and  the 
ministers  of  all  denominations  "  through- 
out Great  Britain  to  set  ^[>art  Sunday, 
February  16,  for  sermons  against  Sab- 
bath-breaking. It  is  said  that  his  Grace 
agreed  to  these  measures,  though  the 
vralk,  at  least,  was  given  up.  To  the 
Bishop  of  London  the  society  only  assign- 
ed the  task  of  making  a  Sunday  journey 
afoot  to  St.  Ptkul's,  there  to  preach  against 
Sunday  cab-driving,  so  basing  his  pre- 
oept  on  personal  example.  But  when  Mr. 
Girdlestone,  after  lamenting  the  use  of 
Sunday  cabs  by  professed  Clirtstians,  ask- 
ed tbe  Bishop  himself  to  take  up  the  cross. 


[Apbh., 


the  horrified  prelate  exclaimed,  '*  Why, 
1  should  have  to  walk  all  the  way  from 
Fulham ! "  and  a  sympathising  critic 
adds  that  it  is  '^  as  sinful  to  work  a  bishop 
as  a  horse  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sight 
of  a  bishop  covered  with  mud  ascending 
the  pulpit  at  St.  PauPs  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion will  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  ol^ect  of  the  association.  The  only 
method  of  making  things  comfortable 
would  be  for  the  bishop  to  arrive  on  a 
bicycle."  The  society  further  denounce 
the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  on 
Sunday,  and  all  kindred  misuses  of  the 
day. 

Now  the  Evangelical  Alliance  took  np 
this  subject  at  its  great  October  meeting. 
President  Woolsey  is  said  to  have  closed 
an  essay  upon  Church  and  State  with  the 
words,  *^  Christianity  has  as  little  to  do 
with  the  law,  and  the  law  with  Chris- 
tianity, as  possible."  And  President 
Hopkins,  according  to  the  '*  Indepen- 
dent," **  applied  the  same  view  extremely 
well  to  the  legal  protection  of  the  Sab- 
bath. He  utterly  discarded  all  Christian 
or  Bibllciil  grounds  of  legislation,  bafiing 
it  solely  on  the  principle  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  that  he  had  a  nat- 
ural right  to  eiyoy  its  rest."  Tbe  news- 
paper adds  that  *'  the  slight  relics  amon|c 
us  of  State  interference  with  religion  are 
already  anachronisms,  and  will  soon  pass 
away."  Nevertheless,  Superintendent 
Matsell  shut  up  the  concert  saloons  the 
other  Sunday ;  hb  men,  breaking  into  a 
dance  hall,  stopped  the  music,  and  thrust 
the  revellers  into  the  station-houses, 
where  they  passed  a  wretched  night,  and 
whence,  next  day,  they  were  hauled  be- 
fore the  court,  and  some,  being  shop- 
girls, accustomed  to  take  Sunday  for 
their  gala  day,  were  quite  abashed  at 
this  public  disgrace.  Pushed  with  suc- 
cess, the  police  then  forbade  the  holding 
of  an  evening  concert  in  the  Stadt  the- 
atre, while  an  attack  made  upon  a  Sta- 
pleton  concert  dispensed  bruises  and 
broken  limbs  to  some  of  the  guilty 
wretches  who  leaped  from  the  windovrs. 
Presently  the  owners  of  beer-gardens  and 
theatres  met  to  argue  that  whenever  their 
pastimes  were  orderly  and  quiet,  they 
ought  not  to  be  assaulted  by  the  law  in 
that  vray.  Another  Sunday  came  about, 
and  the  police,  though  inclined  to  look  on 
Sabbath-breaking  in  a  severely  Levitical 
light*  were  apparently  pussled  to   si^ 
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vbat  degree  of  sacredneai  ehoald  be  re- 
qaired  of  an  evening  ooDoeri,  or  in  what 
grade  of  theatre  it  aboaid  be  held,  for 
them  to  refrain  from  dabbing  the  speo- 
tators  and  playem.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
beer-halU  fentured  to  treat  their  cas- 
tomers  again  to  Sunday  afternoon  music, 
and  were  not  vexed ;  but  the  Qermania 
and  Stadt  theat^-es,  as  also  Terrace  Gar- 
den, were  kept  abut.  Unluckily,  some 
of  the  theatre-goers  are  Oermau  Jews, 
whose  Sabbath  is  Saturday ;  besides,  with 
divers  old-fiishioned  Christians  the  Sab- 
bath begins  at  sundown  of  Saturday  and 
ends  at  sundown  of  Sunday,  just  as  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath  ran  from  sundown  to 
sundown.  Certain  other  eooentric  Chris- 
tians may  add  to  good  Dogberry's  confu- 
sion; for  only  the  other  day  the  Penn- 
sylvania LegisUture  was  petitioned  by 
many  people  to  so  amend  the  law  of  1794 
requiring  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
as  the  Sabbath,  that  those  who  celebrate 
the  seventh  may  ply  their  trades  on  the 
first  without  incurring  the  penslty  of  the 
law ;  and  a  bill  has  been  dravm  to  shield 
the  Seventh-day  Baptists  from  that  pen- 
alty. Finally,  suppose  that  the  Jersey- 
man  who  waa  arrested  by  the  police  and 
fined,  some  time  since,  for  weeding  his 
garden  on  Sunday,  had  tamed  oat  to  be 
a  Seventh-day  Baptist ! 

I  think  we  must  at  last  oome  to  the 
position  of  Presidents  Woolsey  and  Hop- 
kins; namely,  '^disoarding  all  BiblioJ 
grounds  of  Sunday  legislation,"  to  check 
by  the  law  only  that  which  prevents  the 
day  from  being  one  of  pablic  rest.  If  this 
view  saddens  those  who  found  their  Sun- 
day on  the  fourth  commandment,  they 
may  take  comfort  in  reflecting  that  the 
divine  command  to  abstain  from  work  only 
applies  to  the  seventh  day,  since  the  first 
(or  Sunday)  is  one  of  the  six  on  whicli 
"  thou  Shalt  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work." 
The  firHt  reason  assigned  in  Scripture  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  namely, 
that  <«God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  hb  work  which  God  cre- 
ated and  made,"  would  obviously  make 
that  seventh  day  binding  on  as  for  absti- 
nence from  work,  or  else  none.  St.  Paul 
eommands,  **  Let  no  man  judge  yoa  in 
lespeet  6f  the  Sabbath  days  " ;  while  the 
f oonder  of  Christianity  has  left  no  pre- 
oept  extant  for  observing  the  first  day, 
■till  Jmb  for  observing  it  after  that  fashion 


of  ubstaiuing  from  work  whidh  is  enjoined 
by  the  fourth  commandment.  On  the 
contrary,  Christ  defended  his  disciples  for 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath; 
and  that  **  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  th« 
Sabbath  days,"  is  about  all  the  imptm^ 
tion  he  gives  us  on  the  sul^ect. 

Most  wise  statesmen  aim  to  perpetoate 
the  observance  of  Sunday  for  rest  and 
worship.  That  would  be  a  sad  day  ftr 
America  when  Sunday  vnn  given  op. 
France  suffered  even  when  one  day  of  rest 
in  ten  was  substituted  for  one  in  seven. 
Holmes  well  says,  '*  fie  who  ordained  tba 
Sabbath  loves  the  poor  " ;  and  the  higfaat 
authority  has  told  us,  '*  The  Sabbath  vraa 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath." Charles  Lamb,  in  his  poem  on 
*'  Work,"  gives  us  the  suggestive  phrase, 
''Sabbathless  Satan!"  and  verily  bo 
eight-hour  law  ever  devised  could  equal 
in  beneficence  this  eighth-day  law  of 
Christendom.  For  were  shops  habitually 
open,  the  rivalry  of  trade  woald  drift 
many  to  work  who  need  lo  rest.  In  most 
cities,  too,  there  is  glut  of  labor  and 
dearth  of  employment ;  so  that  to  add  a 
seventh  part  to  the  present  stock  of  labor, 
would  bring  down  the  price,  while  rob- 
bing the  workman  of  his  rest. 

Besides,  to  preserve  the  religions  senti- 
ment in  a  nation,  we  mutt  set  apart  a 
day  for  its  cultivation.  For,  as  the  sono- 
rous phrase  of  Johnson  runs,  **  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and 
which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and 
Hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  tbt 
mind,  unless  it  be  inTigorated  and  reim- 
pressed  by  external  ordinances— by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  infla* 
%nce  of  example."  Yet,  unless  a  special 
day  be  given  to  public  worship,  as  a  sound 
writer  has  said,  '*  one  man's  business  will 
perpetually  interfi»re  with  another  man't 
devotion ;  the  buyer  will  be  calling  at  the 
shop  when  the  seller  is  gone  to  church." 
Legislation  aids  us  in  the  matter  by  mak- 
ing Sunday  a  legal  holiday  and  snrroand* 
ing  it  with  guards  against  encroaobmeol. 

Again,  the  old  otg^^iont  to  Sunday  nt 
longer  hold.  The  grim  Lord's  day  ofhalf 
a  century  ago  was  but  a  sorry  festival 
but  its  ancient  austerity  has  been  relieved. 
Leaden  of  religions  opinion,  Kkt  Mr. 
Beeeher,  have  got  the  puUie  libraries 
open  on  Sunday ;  have  encoovaged  their 
congregations  to  laugh,  to  gossip  aboal 
'*  week-day  "  matters,  to  take  walks^and 
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lo  obMnre  Sand^y  with  joy  and  hftppb«H 
in  plaoe  of  beayinaiis  and  gloom.  Bren 
Scotland  is  esoi^ing  from  the  Sabbatari* 
anion  of  early  days.  The  story  is  famil- 
iar of  the  Scotch  woman  who,  bearing  by 
chance  the  serrices  of  an  Bpiscopal 
charch,  thoaght  **  it  war  Tara  line ;  bat 
it  war  awfu'  wark  for  the  Sabba*  dee." 
It  was  a  Scotch  landlady,  too,^  who  re- 
baked  an  English  minister  for  taking  a 
walk  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  who,  on 
being  answered,  **  Why,  oar  Lord  him* 
self  walked  with  his  disciples  in  the  field 
on  the  Sabbath  day,"  responded.  *'  Ay,  I 
ken  it,  an'  I  ne*er  thocbt  any  the  better 
o'  him  for  it  neither ! "  Tet  in  this  same 
Scotland,  the  Dandee  servants  have  late- 
ly complained,  and  jastly  if  their  words 
be  trae,  that  Sanday  .has  become  a  feasting 
day,  with  more  cooking  than  on  any  other 
of  the  scTen.  And  the  Rer.  Bir.  Thom* 
son  actaally  proposed  to  the  Synod  of 
Aberdeen,  last  aatumn,  that  in  Tiew  of 
the  aniformly  fine  Sandays  of  the  then 
harrest  season,  and  the  constant  rain  of 
all  other  days,  clergymen  might  allow 
their  parishioners  to  employ  the  Sabbath 
afternoons  in  harvesting,  so  as  to  secare  a 
part  of  the  crop.  The  Synod  rejected  the 
plan,  bat  to  have  proposed  it  is  sagges- 
tife. 

A  like  change  of  sentiment  has  hap- 
pened in  oar  land.  It  is  odd  that  where- 
as in  e? cry  other  matter  oar  lives  fiUl  fiur 
short  of  Christ's  standard  of  morality, 
and  whereas  in  other  matters  we  take  the 
benefit  of  every  doabt  and  all  the  latitade 
of  interpretation  we  can,  yet  in  regard  to 
this  single  saltfect  of  Sanday  keeping,  vre 
try  to  oatdo  in  strictness  the  very  Foander 
of  oar  religion.  Ghrist  healed  the  sick  on' 
the  Sabbath,  for  which  oflenoe  «•  the  Phar- 
isees vrent  oat  and  held  a  coancii  against 
him,  how  they  might  destroy  him."  Tet 
oar  dispensaries  are  habitaally  ''open 
every  day  to  the  poor  Bxcqd  Sunday^" 
albeit  that  is  the  day  when  working  men 
and  vrorking  women  have  leisare  for  sar- 
gery  and  medical  treatment;  and  when, 
the  other  day,  in  Philadelphia,  the  diieo- 
tOBi  of  WiUs's  Hospital  tot  the  Blind  and 
Lame  opened  their  doom  on  Sandays, 
tbey  pablished  in  the  newspapers  a  long 
depiMatory  preamble,  qaoting  Ohrist's 
words  and  eiample  to  prove  that  '*  relief 
of  saiMng  is  a  vrork  proper  fiyr  the  Lord's 
day."  That  they  shoald  be  forced  to 
thus  disarm  criticism,  shows  what  oar 


blindness  has  been;  that  they  have  at 
last  dared  to  take  this  step,  shovrs  that 
the  eyes  of  Christendom  are  opening. 
Some  of  oar  worthy  ancestry,  in  spite  ^ 
Christ's  example,  apparently  held  it  an- 
lawful  even  to  vralk  the  fields  on  Sanday 
and  to  pluck  the  com  or  fraits  to  allay 
one's  hanger.  And,  if  modem  clergymen 
soften  the  old  rigors  of  the  day  by  teach- 
ing their  parishioners  more  blithesome 
methods  of  celebrating  it,  surely  the  San- 
day of  their  childhood  is  remembered  as 
the  weariest,  dreariest  day  of  the  seven- 
all  the  drearier  for  being  the  thorn  after 
the  rose,  the  lees  after  the  wine,  the  holy 
day  after  the  holiday,  Sanday  after  Satur- 
day! Stanch  Cromweliians,  grave, 
steadfiist  Puritans,  gave  us  a  Sunday 
stem  as  themselves— Dame  Nature,  mean- 
while, mischievously  looking  to  boyhood 
most  lovely  on  Sunday,  making  her  most 
coquettish,  attractive  &oe,  puttbg  on 
her  most  alluring  airs,  and  naughtily 
beckoning  to  open-air  Joy,  deq[>ite  the 
warning  couplet : 

Ton  most  Dot  work,  yoo  mutt  not  play* 
Upon  God*i  bol7  SabbsUi  day. 

One  of  Selkirk's  chief  sorrows  in  his 
lonely  isle  was,  according  to  the  familiar 
song  which  Cowper  puts  into  his  mouth, 
that  *'  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
these  valleys  and  rooks  never  heard,  never 
sighed  at  the  soond  of  a  knell,  or  smiled 
when  a  Sabbath  appeared."  But  the 
Scotch  or  the  Tankee  lad  of  a  generatkm 
back  would  have  consented  to  pass  a  fow 
Sundays  on  Juan  Femandei  withoat  m 
murmur.  Indeed,  under  the  rigorous 
treadmill  theo  in  vogue,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  custom  grew  up  that  still  sabsists 
in  many  families,  particularly  in  those  to 
whom  Sunday  is  a  tiresomo  day,  of  cat- 
ting it  short  at  both  ends  by  rising  later 
and  going  to  bed  earlier  than  on  other 
days.  This  practice,  handed  dovm  from 
olden  time,  k  a  token  of  what  the  day 
had  become,  through  the  mistaken  gloom 
fiMtened  upon  it.  The  reluctance  to  begin 
and  eagerness  to  end  Sunday  are  now  less 
often  found ;  and  it  is  partly  due  to  vrii« 
and  courageous  clergymen  that  the  old 
irksomeneas  has  been  cast  off,  and  thai 
accordingly,  the  day  is  likely  to  remain 
hallowed  in  onr  country  by  common  con- 
sent In  iti  modem  phase  we  have  a 
right  to  perpetoate  its  banefiti  by  the  aid 
of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Pbiup()ijiui0. 
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BBLATION8  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND 
PHYSICAL  8CIBNCS. 

In  his  presidential  addresB  to  the  math- 
ematical and  physical  section  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith 
opposed  the  prqject  of  dividing  that  sec- 
tion into  two,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the 
pare  mathematioH,  and  the  other  to  phy- 
sical science.  He  illustrated  thematnal 
help  aflbrded  to  one  another  by  these  two 
great  branches  of  science,  and  showed 
bow  the  purely  specalatiye  stadies  of 
mathematicians  may  give  the  means  of 
explaining  the  most  diverse  natural  phe- 
nomena ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the 
advance  of  the  sciences  of  observation  and 
experiment  may  add  to  the  methods  and 
resoaroes  of  pure  mathematics. 

Thus  the  early  Greek  geometers,  con- 
siderably before  Euclid's  time,  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  various 
carved  lines  in  which  a  conical  figure 
might  be  cut  by  a  plane— carved  lines 
called  conic  sections.  It  is  diflkult  to 
hnagine  a  problem  possessing  more  com- 
pletely the  character  of  mere  curiosity 
than  this  of  the  conic  sections  in  those 
early  times.  Not  a  single  natural  phe- 
nomenon, which  in  the  state  of  science  at 
that  time  could  have  been  intelligibly  ob- 
served, would  be  likely  to  require  for  its 
explanation  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  these  curves ;  still  less  eonld  any  appli- 
cation to  the  arts  have  been  possible.  A 
nation  which  did  not  use  the  arch  was 
not  likely  to  use  the  ellipse  in  any  work 
of  construction;  and  yet,  when  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  come,  these  seeds  of 
knowledge  which  had  existed  so  long 
bore  splendid  fruit  in  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  the  treatise  of  the  Greek  geome- 
ters on  the  conic  sections  there  would 
have  been  no  Kepler,  without  Kepler  no 
Newton,  and  without  Newton  no  science 
in  our  modem  significance,  or  at  least  no 
soeh  conception  of  nature  as  now  lay  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  science  of  nature  as 
snl^  In  Its  smallest  as  well  as  its  great- 
est plMtonena  to  exact  quantitative  rela- 
tions, and  to  definite  numerical  lavrs. 
That  was  an  old  story,  but  it  had  always 


seemed  to  convey  a  lesson  needed  even  in 
our  own  time  against  a  species  of  scien- 
tific utilitarianisiu  which  urged  the  scien- 
tific man  to  devote  himself  to  the  less  ab- 
stract parte  of  science,  as  being  more 
likely  to  bear  an  immediate  part  in  the 
augmentation  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

In  illustration  of  the  impetus  given  to 
the  development  of  pore  mathematics  by 
researches  in  physical  science,  Professor 
Smith  cites  Professor  MaxwelPs  treatise 
on  electricity,  which  gives  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  mathematical  theory  of  that 
science :  "No  mathematician  could  turn 
over  the  pages  of  that  volume  without 
very  speedily  convincing  himself  that 
they  contained  the  first  outlines  of  a  the- 
ory which  had  already  added  largely  to 
the  methods  and  resources  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  which  might  one  day  render  to 
that  abstract  science  services  not  less  valu- 
able than  those  which  it  owed  to  astrono- 
my ;  for  electricity  now,  like  astronomy  of 
old,  had  placed  before  the  mathematician 
an  entirely  new  set  of  questions,  and  the 
great  practical  importance  of  telegraphy 
had  caused  the  methods  of  electrical  mea- 
surement to  be  rapidly  perfected  to  an  ex- 
tent which  rendered  their  accuracy  com- 
parable vrith  that  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  thus  rendered  it  possible  to 
bring  the  deductions  of  theory  eyety  mo- 
ment to  the  test  of  fact.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered fortunate  for  the  mathematician 
that  such  a  vast  field  of  research  on  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  physical 
inquiries  should  be  thrown  open  to  him 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  scientific  in- 
terest in  the  older  mathematical  astrono- 
my had  for  the  moment  flagged,  and 
when  the  very  name  physical  astronomy, 
so  long  appropriated  to  the  mathematical 
development  of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
appeared  likely  to  be  handed  over  to  that 
wonderful  series  of  discussions  which  had 
already  taught  us  so  much  concemi'jg  the 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  thoni* 
selves." 

TBOHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 
Wb  find  in  "  Iron  "  the  followbg  notes 
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^iQgmrding  the  progress  of  the  Bobeme  of 
technical  education  for  Japan,  which  was 
a  few  months  ago  intrusted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Dyer,  0.  E.,  and  his  professional  ool- 
leagaes.  When  those  gentlemen  arrived 
in  Japan  they  found  the  arrangements  in 
a  more  backward  state  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, the  buildings  for  the  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering,  although  in  pro- 
gress, not  being  nearly  finished.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  scene  of  his  future  la- 
bors. Professor  Dyer  presented  to  the  au- 
thorities his  general  scheme  of  technical 
education,  which  was  at  once  accepted  by 
them  in  every  particular.  That  scheme 
gave  them  an  adequate  notion  of  what  a 
college  of  engineering  ought  to  be,  in  or- 
der to  be  suitable  to  the  growing  wants 
of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Japan,  Professor 
Dyer  has  designed  a  building  for  the  col- 
lege, which  will  doubtless  be  worthy  of 
the  name  by  which  it  is  henceforth  to  be 
known ;  namely,  the  ''  Imperial  College 
of  Engineering."  When  the  college 
proper  is  finished,  as  it  will  be  in  about 
two  years,  the  building  which  is  now 
being  erected  will  be  converted  into  a 
technical  museum.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  the  building  is  in  process  of  ereo- 
tion,  a  house  which  formerly  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Daimios  has  Deen  Mcured  as 
the  temporary  premises  for  holding  such 
classes  as  have  been  formed.  The  official 
opening  of  the  college  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  January  3,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

At  an  entertainment  given  to  Professor 
Dyer,  at  the  Mikado's  summer  palace,  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  that  gentle- 
man manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  the 
details  of  the  college,  and  congratulated 
his  guest  upon  the  scheme  he  had  de- 
Tlsed;  and,  notwithstanding  the  nltra- 
oficialism  which  has  generally  to  be  en* 
ooontered  by  all  who  come  into  contact 
with  the  Japanese  authorities.  Professor 
Dyer  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
from  them  everything  he  asked,  in  order 
to  complete  his  plans.  In  addition  to  the 
oollege  be  has  designed  a  large  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  workshop  for  practi- 
oidly  teaching  the  art  of  engineering  con- 
•tniotioii. 

INHABITAMTS  OF  SOUTH  PACIFIO  ISL- 
ANDS. 

Lamdimo  at  New  HanoTer,  an  island  in 


the  South  Piftoific  to  the  east  of  New 
Guinea,  Captain  Simpson,  of  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Blanche,  last  year  found  men  and 
women  very  much  in  a  state  of  nature, 
who,  he  thinks,  had  never  before  been 
visited  by  white  men.  They  were  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  old  pieces 
of  paper  were  taken  by  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  usual  trade  articles.  Both 
men  and  women  came  alongside  the  ship 
in  great  numbers,  and  showed  no  fear. 
They  had  little  or  nothing  for  barter  ex- 
cept spears.  They  appeared  good-ham- 
ored,  but  are  arrant  thieves.  A  party 
of  officers  who  landed  had  their  pockets 
picked. 

Captain  Simpson  also  Tisited  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  New  Britain.  Here  be 
found  two  spacious  bays  or  harburs, 
with  good  anchorage,  landlocked,  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  Within  one 
of  these  harbors  he  believes  there  in 
space,  with  from  twenty  to  five  fathoms 
of  water,  for  the  navies  of  the  world  to 
anchor  in.  Clustered  on  a  narrow  ledge 
at  the  base  of  two  singuUr  sandstone 
rocks  is  a  village  containing  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  evidently  sop- 
port  themselves  by  fishing.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  built  in  the  water  on  piles. 
They  had  numerous  canoes  moored  roand 
them. 

In  the  Ngaric  group  of  islands  one  only 
was  found  to  be  inhabited^  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  people  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  They  number  about  one  hundred^ 
and  of  these  no  less  than  sixty  are  chil- 
dren. The  people  say  that  about  forty 
years  ago  a  captain  from  Sy^n^y  took  the 
island  and  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants, 
or  nearly  all.  Some  years  afVer  that  a 
man  named  IMdy  came  with  some  na- 
tives of  Ponope  isUtnd  and  settled  there, 
claiming  the  island  as  his  own,  and  the 
population  has  since  rapidly  increased. 
What  has  become  of  Psd4y  we  are  nol 
told. 

WHITE  AND  BED  MUSCUES. 
On  seeing  a  flayed  rabbit,  every  one 
must  have  noted  the  difference  of  color 
presented  by  the  yarious  muscles  of  the 
same  region— a  limb,  for  instance.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  deep  red,  others  almost 
white.  M.  Ranvier,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  shows  that  these  differ- 
ent colors  indicate  two  softs  of  mosdes 
possessed  of  different  structure  and  di^ 
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foreot  properties.  With  regard  to  the 
latttf  point,  the  differenoe  of  proper- 
ties can  be  demonstrated  by  submitting 
the  mnsoles  to  the  action  of  electricity. 
The  white  moscles  contract  almost  in- 
stantaneously, and  if  we  transmit  to  them 
a  rapid  series  of  electric  shocks  they  re- 
spond with  a  series  of  contractions, 
each  one  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest. 
The  red  muscles  on  the  contrary  are  Ua 
more  indolent;  some  time  most  elapse 
before  they  respond  to  the  shock,  and  in- 
terrapted  discharges  produce  only  a 
permanent  contraction.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  red  muscles  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  heart,  and  that,  like 
it,  they  are  muscles  of  the  animal  life, 
while  the  others  are  muscles  of  the  Tolun- 
tary  life. 

UTILIZATIOK  OF  WASTE  FUEL. 

Wb  haTe  already  mentioned  Mr.  B.  F. 
Loiseau's  process  for  the  utiliiation  of 
waste  coal,  and  now  we  find  in  the  **  Ex- 
change and  Beyiew  *'  a  notice  of  recent 
improvements  made  by  Mr.  Loiseau  in 
the  machinery  he  employs.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  process  is  entirely  automatic, 
the  crude  materials  beiqg  led  into  one  end 
of  the  apparatus,  and  emerging  from  the 
other  finished  and  ready  for  transporta- 
tion. No  labor  is  required,  nor  does  the 
machinery  need  any  attention,  except 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply 
and  remofc  the  completed  {voduct.  The 
lumps  are  moulded  into  egg-shaped  mass- 
es ;  this  form  haying  been  adopted  as  the 
most  practical;  inasmuch  as  it  permits  of 
the  largest  interstices,  and  hence  a  freer 
passage  of  air  between  them.  The  lumps 
are  thinroughly  dried  by  passing  a  number 
of  times  through  a  long  hot-air  oven,  car- 
ried upon  endless  belts  of  wire  cloth. 
The  water-proofing  material  does  not 
penetrate  to  any  considerable  depth  into 
the  lumps,  and  they  are  therefore  not  sat- 
urated with  the  resinous  material,  which 
simply  forms  a  varnish  over  their  sur&ce, 
making  them  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  handled  without  the 
annoyance  of  dirt  or  dust. 

The  experimental  trials,  conducted  some 
time  ago,  to  test  the  heating  powers  of 
the  product,  indicated  a  very  fair  rate  of 
power,  and  considerable  cohesion.  These 
qualities  were  fully  tested  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Institute,  and  with 
fery  &vorable  results.    As  to  the  impor- 


tant question  of  cost,  the  inventor  states 
that  the  article  can  be  nianafaotured  for 
about  one  dollar  per  ton.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  assertion  will  be 
verified,  for  upon  this  item  the  practical 
success  of  the  process  depends. 

TACTILE  OBGAK& 

Tbosb  organs  of  touch  which  may  be 
deliberately  called  into  action  by  an  ani- 
mal, when  it  would  note  surrounding 
olgects,  or  reconnoitre  obstacles,  or  seek 
and  select  its  food,  are  called  by  Dr. 
Jobert,  in  a  memoir  which  appears  in 
the  French  '*  Annals  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences," *' organs  of  active  touch." 
That  memoir  gives  the  results  of  long- 
continued  and  intelligent  study  into  a 
very  intricate  sul^ect,  and  we  take  plea- 
sure in  laying  before  our  readers  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents. 

The  anatomist,  in  tracing  the  nerves  of 
sense  from  their  origin  outwards,  finds 
that,  in  the  higher  animals,  they  often- 
times communicate  with  sundry  ovoid 
corpuscles,  which  go  by  various  names, 
but  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
identical  one  with  another.  It  was 
early  coi\jectured  that  these  bodies  had 
to  do  with  the  sense  of  active  touch, 
and  Dr.  Jobert's  task  vras  to  show 
that  every  organ  adapted  for  that  sense 
contains  either  these  or  analogous  struc- 
tures. He  found  them  abundantly  in  the 
hands  of  the  quadrumana,  and  the  paws  of 
many  plantigrades,  while  the  digits  of  ani- 
mals using  their  feet  only  for  the  purpose 
of  locomotion  are  without  them.  Themaki 
or  Malagash  lemur  uses  its  paws  merely 
for  locomotory  purposes,  and  consequent- 
ly the  digits  exhibit  none  of  these  corpus- 
des ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  monkeys, 
Ateles  for  instance,  the  tail  is  in  fact  a 
fifth  hand,  and  is  accordingly  provided 
with  them. 

The  munle  of  the  mole,  hedgehog,  and 
armadillo,  and  the  bill  of  the  omitho- 
rhynchus  and  the  echidna,  possess  these 
corpuscles ;  but  they  are  specially  notable 
in  the  hedgehog.  The  beaks  and  tongues 
of  birds,  being  their  common  organs  of 
touch,  are  the  only  parts  of  their  bodies 
containing  the  corpuscles.  In  the  parrot 
group,  hovrever,  they  are  found  in  the 
claws,  which  are,  in  these  birds,  sensitive 
organs. 

But  in  mammals  these  are  not  the  only 
organs  of  touch,  for  the  chkQptera,  tiie 
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rodeiitey  Bondiy  ioseotiTora,  and  the  swine 
tribe  are  profided  with  special  hairs  or 
briatles  having  doee  ooiinection  with  the 
Berre  fibres,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  regular  tactile  organs.  These 
are  sometimes  prorided,  at  their  root, 
with  a  sanguineous  sinus,  though  again 
this  may  be  wanting.  They  are  abundant 
in  the  wings  of  the  bat,  on  the  ears  of  the 
mouse,  and  on  the  snout  of  the  mole,  and 
in  all  these  cases  are  organs  of  exquisite 
sensibility. 

On  the  antennte,  at  the  ends  of  the 
palpiB,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  mouth, 
insects  haye  hairs  which  are  evidently 
tactile  organs,  baying  at  their  base  a  pro- 
tuberance made  up  of  large  cells  and  con- 
necting with  nerve  fibre.  With  regard 
to  fishes,  M.  Jobert  finds  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  dermis  of  those  regions 
which  serve  for  touch  is  provided  with 
papill»,  branching  out  into  smaller  pa- 
pilliB,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  cup- 
shaped  orifice,  into  which  enters  one  end 
of  an  ovoid  corpuscle  having  its  bed  in 
the  epidermis.  Theee  of  oids  are  elongat- 
ed cells,  holding  a  nndeus  and  a  nucleolus, 
and  their  base  fits  into  the  dented  margin 
of  the  cup-shaped  orifice  of  the  papiUss. 

The  existence  of  these  corpuscles  once 
ascertained,  M.  Jobert  sought  for  them 
in  the  various  organs  which  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  touch  in  fishes,  and  studied 
them  minutely  from  the  three  points  of 
view  of  hfetology,  anatomy,  and  morphol- 
ogy. He  inquired  into  the  constitution 
of  the  various  kinds  of  barbels,  and  of  the 
'*  fishing-spines  "  of  the  lophius,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves  in  the  fin,  the 
various  transformations  of  the  latter  or^ 
gap,  and  the  histological  character  of  its 
bony  and  soft  parts.  He  shows  that  the 
foremost  spines  of  the  fin '  are  commonly 
very  sensitive  tactile  organs.  They  re- 
ceive nerve  filaments  not  alone  from  the 
vertebral,  but  also  from  the  vagus  and 
lateral  nenres. 

EDUCATION  OF  BOTH  HA2n>8. 
Why  should  not  a  child  be  taught  to 
employ  both  hands  indifferently  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  hard  to  assign  a  peremptoiy 
reason  for  the  prevailing  custom  of  train- 
ing children  to  righthandedness,  instead 
of  making  them,  as  they  should  be,  om- 
^M^ortfOfif— equally  expert  with  both 
hands.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with 
remarks  on  this  sul^ect  which  re- 


cently appeared  in  the  "  Scientific . 
ican,"  and  our  readers  will,  we  doabt 
not,  acknowledge, 'on  reading  the  fi>llow- 
ing  synopsis  of  the  article  in  question, 
that  the  writer  of  it  has  made  out  a  vei7 
strong  case  in  &vor  of  ambidextwity. 
*'  Why  should  not  a  child  be  taught  to 
write  and  draw  with  both  hands?  "  asks 
the  writ^.  '*  It  would  take  but  little  if 
any  more  time;  and  if  it  did,  it  woald 
only  keep  him  busy  during  moments 
which  he  would  otherwise  devote  to  idle- 
ness or  mischief.  The  acquisition  would 
never  be  worthless,  and  it  might  be  of 
immense  convenience  to  him.  He  might 
never  have  occasion  to  use  his  double  ca- 
pacity after  the  fashion  of  the  popular 
scientist  and  teacher  [Professor  Edward 
S.  Morse],  whose  two-handed  blackboard 
sketches  are  such  a  delight  to  his  audi- 
tors, and  who  is  said  to  pursue  his  micro- 
scopic studies  with  a  pen  at  one  side  and 
a  pencil  at  the  other,  drawing  with  one 
hand  and  writing  with  the  other ;  never- 
theless his  twofold  skill  would  ever  be  a 
possible  source  of  satisfiftction  and  advan- 
tage to  hun.  He  would  be  free  at  any 
moment  to  rest  a  hand  exhausted  by  pro- 
tracted use,  without  any  interruption  of 
his  work ;  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
disabled  by  trifling  hurts;  and  in  caae 
one  hand  were  stiffiuied  by  heavy  labor, 
the  other  might  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
delicate  manipulations,  for  writing,  drafV- 
ing,  and  the  Uke. 

**  The  right-handed  man  who  can  use  m 
hammer  or  a  knife  readily  with  his  left 
hand,  or  can  tie  or  untie  a  knot  when  hia 
right  hand  is  otherwise  engaged,  will  find 
frequent  use  for  his  skill.  Indeed,  the 
advantages  we  miss  through  the  neglect 
of  the  left  hand  are  infinite  in  number 
and  of  incessant  recurrence.  They  are 
among  the  taxes  we  pay  to  custom.  YHiy 
not,  then,  train  children  to  employ  both 
hands  equally  7" 

HOUSEHOLD  OP  THE  BED  AHT. 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gbntbt  communicates 
to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natuml 
Sciences  some  very  curious  observatioiM 
on  the  habits  of  the  red  ant  (Formica  son- 
g%dnea)»  The  author,  while  collecting 
Coleoptera  under  stones  and  decayed  logs, 
found  a  pest  of  these  ants,  while  scatter- 
ed over  the  ground  to  ei\{oy  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  were  numberless  larva  of  the 
insect,  in  various  stages  of  devebprnent 
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Two  external  apertures  of  the  nest  were 
foand  leading  to  the  chambers  below,  and 
many  neuters  were  observed  acting  as 
nurses  to  the  young.  On  close  examina- 
tion the  neuters  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  having  charge  of  the 
almost  mature  larv»,  and  the  other  of  tbe 
more  feeble. 

As  usual  when  an  ant  nest  is  invaded, 
the  larv»  were  removed  to  places  of  safe- 
ty, the  larger  grubs  being  conveyed  to  a 
separate  apartment  by  neuters,  whose 
special  charge  it  seemed  to  be,  while  the 
less  vigorous  were  hidden  away  by  an- 
other set  in  a  different  chamber.  When 
the  last  individual  of  the  former  had  been 
cared  for,  tbe  author  expected  to  see  the 
first  set  of  nurses  come  out  and  assist  in 
the  removal  of  the  more  tender  larv» ; 
but  no  such  thing  occurred.  With  a  view 
to  test  hb  observations,  Mr.  Gentry  then 
dropped  some  of  the  feeble  iarv»  into  the 
month  of  the  first  passageway,  thinking 
that  thus  they  would  be  cared  for.  But 
all  such  attempts  were  in  vain;  these 
larv»  remained  where  the  author  had 
placed  them,  until  their  own  special 
nurses  observed  them  and  carried  them 
away  to  appropriate  quarters. 

The  author  then  made  an  opening  into 
the  first  chamber,  and  there  found  a  score 
or  more  of  ants,  each  with  the  object  of 
its  solicitude  by  its  side.  The  ants  were 
now  alarmed  again,  and  hurried  away 
with  their  larvsd  to  places  of  security 
among  the  acyacent  leaves  and  grasses, 
passing  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
second  chamber,  but  never  entering  it. 
Mr.  Gentry  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 
follows:  1st.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
two  sets  of  neuters,  one  to  oare  for  the 
more  mature,  the  other  for  that  of  the 
fteblerlarvn.  Si.  The  more  vigorouls  are 
harbored  in  the  more  superficial  cavities, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  case 
of  removal,  which  would  be  considerable 
were  full-grown  larvae  to  be  brought  up 
out  of  deep  cavities.  3d.  The  young  and 
tender  are  conveyed  to  deeper-seated 
chambers,  less  likely  to  be  assailed  by  an 
enemy,  thus  affording  a  better  means  of 
continuing  the  species. 

CIECI]rLAR  MONITORS. 

•*La  Natum"   gives  a  description, 

which  we  translate,  of  two  curious  naval 

engines  now  almost  completed  for  the  Bns- 

•ian  government.    These  are  two  circular 


iron  vessels,  of  about  100  feet  diameter ; 
their  draught  of  water  is  about  13  feet, 
and  the  upper  deck  stands  about  2  feet 
above  the  water.  With  this  draught  the 
displacement  is  3,530  tons.  The  bottom 
is  perfectly  flat  and  the  wall  perpendicu- 
lar. SteadincKs  in  the  movement  of  pro- 
pulsion is  secured  by  means  of  13  keels, 
each  a  little  over  three  inches  deep.  In 
the  middle  of  the  ship  is  set  a  turret  some 
36  feet  in  diameter  and  7  in  height,  con- 
taining two  breech-loading  steel  guns  of 
11  tons,  mounted  en  barbette.  In  the 
middle  of  the  turret  rises  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, through  which  ammunition  is  pass- 
ed, and  around  which  the  carriage  of  each 
of  the  guns  may  revolve,  so  as  to  allow 
fire  to  be  delivered  at  an  angle  of  30  or  36 
degrees  to  the  ship's  axis. 

The  lower  part  of  the  hull  and  tbe  bot- 
tom consist  of  a  double  skin,  the  plates 
being  nearly  three  feet  apart.  The  outer 
phite  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
the  inner  about  one  quarter  inch,  and  the 
middle  space  is  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  water-tight  compartments. 

Parallel  with  the  main  deck,  and  about 
six  fee^  and  a  half  beneath  it,  is  the  lower 
deck,  both  being  connected  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  the  skin  of  the  bottom,  by 
a  certain  number  of  water-tight  bulk- 
heads. In  front  of  the  turret  is  a  light 
superstructure,  intended  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  shielding  it  from  the  sea,  and 
also  to  serve  as  a  cabin  for  the  commander 
and  as  day  quarters  for  the  eleven  officers. 
The  lower  deck  is  laid  out  as  follows: 
Forward  are  the  crew's  quartera,  forty* 
five  to  fifly  men ;  just  back  of  these  are 
the  coal  bunkers  and  the  boilers ;  in  the 
centre  the  officers'  quarters  and  a  shaft 
for  passing  ammunition,;  then  the  en- 
gines, six  in  number.  Under  the  crew's 
quarters  are  storerooms  of  all  kinds ;  the 
magasines  for  powder  and  prqjectiles  are 
under  the  officers'  quarters. 

The  armor  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
bull  consists  of  two  strips  of  wrought- 
iron  plate,  each  nearly  three  feet  wide, 
but  of  diflforent  thicknesses.  The  nppei 
plate  is  380  millimetres  (over  0  inches) 
thick,  the  lower  178  millimetres  (about 
715  inches).  These  plates  are  backed 
with  teak,  7  1-5  inches  for  the  upper  plate 
and  0  inches  for  the  lower.  The  turret  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
hull,  except  that  its  plating  is  all  880 
millimetres  thick.    These  veoMJ^re  per- 
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feotly  manageable,  and  are  expected  to 
make  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour. 


SCISNCB  UNDER  THE  FRENCH  RBPUB- 
UC. 

Thb  following  obserfations,  which  we 
take  from  the  **  Revae  Scientifiqae,"  will 
show  what  party  in  France  favors  popu- 
lar enlightenment.  The  Lyons  Moseom 
of  Natural  History  receiyed  under  the 
empire,  and  for  many  years  previously, 
an  annual  subsidy  of  11,900  francs ;  nor 
could  the  financial  commission  of  that 
city  be  ever  induced  to  increase  the 
amount  as  long  as  the  empire  stood.  In 
1871,  however,  under  the  republic,  it  was 
increased  to  the  extent  of  about  6,000 
francs,  and  last  year  the  total  subsidy  was 
fixed  at  18,000. 

The  same  liberality  is  shovm  in  making 
appropriations  for  educational  ol^ects  in 
general.  Were  it  not  for  the  political 
events  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  led  to  the  ousting  of  M.  Barodet 
from  the  mayoralty,  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious or  irreligious  opinions,  the  city 
of  Lyons  would  now  be  possessed  of  a  no- 
ble iastitution  for  the  advancement  of  the 
experimental  sciences.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  municipality  was  ready  to 
endow  such  an  institution  with  lands  for 
buildings,  a  fund  of  900,000  francs,  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  30,000  francs— all 
simply  for  the  promotion  of  the  biological 
sciences.  But  M.  Barodet  having  been 
removed,  and  the  Qovemment  having 
given  the  munioifal  authorities  to  under- 
stand that  no  project  favored  by  that  athe- 
ist could  meet  the  approval  of  the  Ver- 
sailles authorities,  Lyons  is  to  be  depriv- 
ed, let  us  hope  only  for  a  time,  of  an  in- 
stitution which  would  have  done  the  city 
more  honor  than  a  hundred  arcs  de  tri' 

**  In  remarking  thus  upon  events  in 
Lyons,'*  says  the  '*  Revue  Scientifiqne,*' 
**  we  are  not  actuated  by  political  prefer- 
ences. But  the  fact,  whatever  its  cause, 
is  one  that  you  find  everywhere,  and  it 
cannot  but  attract  attention,  that  afler 
the  fall  of  the  empire  the  municipal  coun- 
cils of  our  great  cities,  being  actuated  by 
the  republican  spirit — some  call  it  radi- 
calism—at once  increased  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  instruction  very  consider- 
ably. This,  too,  they  did  in  the  face  of  the 
financial  embarrassments  everywhere  pro- 
duced by  the  vrar,  which  succeeded  to 


the  'monumental'  excesses  of  the  Em- 
pire. Lille,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Algiers, 
and  several  other  cities,  have  in  this  re- 
elect set  as  good  an  example  as  Lyons  it- 
self. The  appropriations  have  in  many 
cases  been  doubled  vrithin  the  past  two 
years.  At  Lille  the  appropriation  was 
450,000  francs  in  1870,  but  in  1873  it  is 
700,000  francs ;  and  it  is  to  be  still  further 
increased,  though  the  city  is  specially 
embarrassed." 

A  IJNGUISnC  DISCOTEET, 
A  DiscoTSRT  of  great  philological  inter- 
est—vis., the  affinities  of  the  Etruscan 
language — ^has  been  made  by  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor  of  the  British  Philological  Socie- 
ty. In  a  recent  lecture  Mr.  Taylor  stated 
that  two  dice  had  been  found  in  a  tomb* 
having  their  six  faces  marked  with  vroids 
instead  of  by  pipe.  These  six  words  be 
examined  in  detail,  and  found  them  to  be 
identical  with  the  first  six  digits  in  the 
Altaic  branch  of  the  Turanian  fiimily  of 
languages.  Guided  by  this  clue,  it  was 
easy  to  show  that  the  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary of  the  three  thousand  Etruscan 
inscriptions  are  also  Altaic.  The  words 
denoting  kindred,  the  pronouns,  the  par^ 
ticiples,  and  the  declensions,  correspond 
closely  with  those  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of 
Siberia.  The  Etruscan  mythology  Is 
found  to  have  been  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  **  Kalevaia,*' the  great  Finn- 
ish epic.. 

NEW  8AFETT  LAMP. 
This  is  a  French  invention,  intfmded  to 
remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  Davy  lamp, 
namely,  its  feeble  illuminating  power. 
The  inventor,  M.  BouUenot,  has  con- 
structed a  lamp  divided  into  three  com- 
partments. The  lowest  of  these  is  a 
strong  chamber  designed  to  contain,  at 
considerable  pressure,  the  quantity  of  air 
needed  to  supply  the  lamp  for  several 
hours.  Out  of  this  chamber  rises  the 
wick,  which  is  surrounded  with  the  oil, 
and  fitted  with  a  suitable  burner.  The 
middle  compartment  is  of  strong  glasn, 
and  may  have  guards  to  protect  it  against 
accidents.  The  uppermost  compartment 
is  a  dome  with  one  or  more  valves,  whi<^ 
open  outwards  under  a  slight  pressure ; 
these  let  out  the  products  of  combostioii 
as  they  are  formed.  The  orifices  by  wbidi 
the  valves  communicate  with  the  onier 
air  are  covered  with  wire  gauss,  as  m 
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precaoiion   agtinst   the   inflow  of  fire- 
damp when  (ho  Talves  open. 

BB9TORATION  OF  OIL  PAINTINGS. 
PnTBNKona's  method  for  the  regen- 
eration and  restoration  of  oil  paintings  is 
explained  as  follows  by  F.  Goppelsroder, 
a  sammary  of  whose  papers  on  the  sab- 
ject  we  find  in  the  **  Amerioui Chemist." 
The  linseed  oil  used  by  most  artists  oon- 
tains  eighty  per  oent.  of  linoleine,  while 
the  poppy  oil  contains  serenty-fire  per 
oent.  of  that  sabstanoe.  This  linoleine, 
solidified  by  expoenre  to  the  air,  increases 
in  weight  ten  per  cent.,  giving  a  hard 
transparent  mass  called  by  Mulder  lin- 
ozyne,  which  preserres  the  colors  with 
which  it  has  been  used.  To  the  pictures 
when  finished  Tarnish  is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied, consisting  of  solutions  of  resins  in 
turpentine  or  latty  and  drying  oils.  If 
the  Tarnish  cracks,  more  is  applied  to  fill 
np  the  pores,  and  seyeral  repetitions  may 
haye  the  effect  of  raining  the  picture. 
The  pictures  allow  moisture  to  condense 
upon  them,  which  is  evaporated ;  and  in 
process  of  time  more  is  condensed,  the 
result  finally  being  a  dulling  of  the  pic- 
ture. Indeed,  the  author  states  that  by 
wetting  a  Tarnished  surfiice  with  distilled 
water,  and  CTaporating  the  latter,  wet- 
ting again,  and  again  drying,  a  white 
spot  may  be  readily  made.  Pettenkofer 
restores  the  brightness  of  the  picture  by 
azposing  it  to  the  yapor  of  alcohol,  which, 
by  condensing  on  the  picture,  causes  a  so- 
lution of  the  film  of  Tarnish,  and  thereby 
restores  to  the  resin  its  uniformity.  A 
Tarnish  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  which  dries 
more  slowly  than  most  others,  is  also  found 
to  act  as  a  preserTatiTe.  By  way  of  pre- 
paration for  the  alcohol  treatment,  the 
pictures  are  washed  first  with  water,  to 
remoTe  dust,  etc.,  and  then  with  turpen- 
tine, to  remoTe  the  excess  of  the  rerin. 

PATCHOUIX 
Tbb  use  of  patchouli  as  a  perfume  by 
Europeans  is  of  Tory  recent  date,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  in  1844  forty- 
six  CBses  of  the  herb  were  imported  into 
England,  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for 
it,  though  the  price  asked  was  only  six 
shillingR  per  pound.  This  plant,  says  the 
**  Journal  of  Applied  Science,*'  flowered 
in  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  winter 
of  1844,  in  the  greenhouse  of  a  gentleman 
at  Orltew ;  since  then  it  has  been  onlti- 


Tated  in  many  botanical  gardens.  The 
patchouli  (PogoUemon  paUhovU)  be- 
longs to  the  order  LabiaUtf  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  80  many  of  our  aromatic 
plants,  such  as  sage,  thyme,  ma^oram, 
laTcnder,  pennyroyal,  etc.  It  is  tall  and 
shrubby,  not  unlike  the  garden  mint  in 
habit,  with  broad  ovate  opposite  leateH 
about  three  inches  long,  and  thick  spikuH 
of  small  purplish-white  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Malaysia.  In  India  it  is  a  Tery 
popular  perfume,  being  generally  sold  in 
the  bazaars. 

Some  years  ago  genuine  Indian  shawls 
could  alvrays  be  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  odor,  the  cause  of  which  was 
long  unknown.  French  manufocturers  at 
length  discovered  that  this  odor  iras  due 
to  patchouli,  and  they  imported  the  pUnt 
to  give  the  same  perfume  to  articles  of 
home  manufacture.  Patchouli  ahK>  gives 
its  odor  to  Indian  ink,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  sachets 
of  patchouli  sold  by  perfumers  consist  of 
the  herb  coarsely  powdered,  mixed  with 
cotton  wool  and  folded  in  papers.  These 
are  placed  in  drawers  and  wardrobes  to 
drive  avray  moths  and  other  insects.  The 
Arabs  carry  mattresses  and  pillovrs  stuififd 
with  this  herb  on  their  annual  pilgrim- 
ages, believing  it  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
preventing  contagion. 

The  preparation  of  the  herb  is  Tery 
simple,  the  tops— about  a  foot  in  length 
— being  merely  gathered  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  recorded  that  ill  elects,  such 
as  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  have  often 
resulted  from  the  excessive  employment 
of  patchouli  as  a  perfume.  The  scent  is 
more  powerful  in  dry  than  in « damp 
places.  The  odor  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil 
in  the  leaves  and  stems.  When  distilled 
it  is  a  yellowish  green,  and  almost  as 
heaTy  as  water.  A  hundredweight  of 
the  plant  yields  about  twenty-five  ounces 
of  oil.  The  so-called  '*  essence  of  patchou- 
li "  sold  by  perfumers  is  a  weak  dilution 
of  this  oil. 

LO^AL  ANJBSTHBSIA. 
De.  Hortath,  a  Qerman  physician,  pro- 
poses, according  to  the  Boston  ''Journal 
of  Chemistry,"  a  new  method  of  produc- 
ing local  ansBsthesia.  It  is  well  known 
that  immersion  of  the  hand  for  a  short 
time  in  ice  vrater  produces  severe  pain ; 
but  if  immersed  in  cold  alcohol,  according 
to  Dr.  Horvath,  no  pain  if 
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the  temperatare  of  the  liquid  is  — 5  deg. 
C.  Qlyoerino  was  fonod  to  posBeas  a  sim- 
ilar property.  Ether,  however,  caused 
pain,  and  meroory  was  still  more  pain- 
ful, forcing  the  speedy  withdrawal  of 
the  finger  when  plunged  into  it  at  a  tem- 
perature of  3  deg.  0.  After  immersion 
in  alcohol  at  — 5  deg.  0.,  the  slightest 
touch  could  he  distinctly  perceived  by  the 
part,  but  no  pain  was  experienced  even 
when  it  was  sharply  pricked.  These  re- 
sults led  Dr.  Horrath  to  the  conclusion 
that  cold  alcohol  has  the  effiMst  of  be- 
numbing sensibility  to  pain,  without  im- 
pairing the  delicacy  of  the  general  tactile 
sensation.  This  apparent  posBj^bility  of 
the  artificial  separation  of  these  two  ner- 
vous functions,  the  tactile  sensation  and 
the  sensation  of  pain,  and  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  latter,  are  highly  impor- 
tant in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and 
also  of  practical  utility  in  allaying  certain 
forms  of  local  pain,  more  especially  that 
caused  by  bums  and  surgical  operations. 
Dr.  Horrath  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  this  application  to  bums 
on  bis  own  person,  as  well  as  upon  others ; 
and  not  only  was  all  pain  instantly  allay- 
ed as  soon  as  the  part  was  immersed  in 
alcuhol,  but  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
speedily  began  to  assume  a  more  healthy 
appeannce.  The  experiments  of  Melsens 
on  the  eflRMts  of  firoien  alcohol  are  some- 
what confirmatory  of  Horvath*s  results, 
although  they  were  nndertaken  for  quite 
a  different  purpose.  Horvath  found  that 
alcohol  at— 6 deg.  0.  caused  no  pain  to  the 
finger  immersed  in  it.  Melsens  showed 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cognac  at 
—71  deg.  0.  could  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
with  no  more  inconvenience  than  vrould 
follow  a  spoonful  of  soup  a  little  too  hot. 
He  failed,  however,  to  note  any  ansBsthe- 
tic< 


BOOKLAND  ON  THB  BABT  HIPPOPOTA- 
MUS. 

Mr.  Frank  Bugklamd  has  lately  visited 
the  young  hippopotamus  on  the  latter's 
first  birthday,  and  reports  that  the  little 
fellow — he  now  weighs  about  one  ton — is 
tame,  playful  and  docile  as  a  kitten.  He  is 
about  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  ten  inches 
in  height  at  the  shoulders.  His  back  is  a 
slaty  black  color,  but  bb  cheeks,  chest,  and 
legs  are  of  a  fine  pink  salmon  color.  He 
eafeB  and  sleeps  well,  and  besides  his  nat- 
ural nourishment  his  meals  consist  of 


chaff,  bran,  mangel-wurtsel,  scalded  oats, 
biscuit,  and  sugar;  he  is  partieularly 
fond  of  anything  sweet  The  gape  of  his 
mouth  is  about  eighteen  inches ;  be  has 
abeady  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth,  and  the 
tusks  begin  to  prqjeot  out  of  his  pink 
gums. 

When  in  big  morning  hath  he  is  very 
pUyful,  and  plunges  about  like  a  por- 
poise. The  pair  of  *'  hippos  '*  sleep  on 
the  straw  all  night,  but  they  spend  a  great 
portion  of  the  day  in  their  bath,  in  a  sort 
of  half  sleep.  They  float  up  to  breathe, 
apparently  without  an  effort,  like  corks 
rising  to  the  surfiMe.  ,When  onder  water 
they  keep  their  eyes  open  afler  the  man- 
ner of  crocodiles.  When  the  mouth  of 
the  young  one  is  wide  open  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tongue  is  arched  directly  up- 
wards 80  as  to  form  a  oompact  valve, 
which  prevents  the  water  going  dovm  the 
gullet  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Buekland, 
with  much  nofoe^,  remarks :  '*  1  forgot 
when  writuig  the  above,  to  mention  that 
*  Guy  Eawkes '  (the  young  hippopota- 
mus) turns  out  after  all  to  be  a  yoong 
lady  hippo;  she  b  more  delicately  fea- 
tured than  her  fiither,  and  is  very  like  her 
mother  in  fiMe."  Mr.  Bamum  is  very 
anxious  to  secure  the  baby  hippo  which 
is  expected  to  see  the  light  this  month. 

THE  PERCEPTION  OF  TIME. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  *'  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,"  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne 
gives  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
&oulty  possessed  by  certain  peisons  of  ac- 
curately measuring  the  lapse  of  time  with- 
out any  artificial  aid.  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land's **  Recollections  of  Ptot  Life  *'  k 
quoted  to  illustrate  this  point  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Stowell,  the  high- 
est English  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
law  and  the  law  of  nations.  Of  him  Sir 
Henry  Holland  says  that  '*  he  could  at  all 
times  state  the  precise  hour  or  minote, 
without  reference  to  clock,  watch,  or  any 
artificial  means  of  measurement"  The 
author  likewise  refers  to  the  equally  in- 
teresting, though  not  so  celebrated  human 
timepiece,  Ohavalley,  an  account  of  wboiii 
is  found  in  the  "  Biblioth^ue  Untvei^ 
selle."  Though  deaf,  this  man,  by  what 
he  designated  an  internal  movement  nr 
profound  calculation,  which  neither 
thought,  nor  labor,  nor  anything  el^e 
could  stop,  **  possessed  the  power  to  indi^ 
oate  to  a  crowd  amund^liim  ibe  panin^ 
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of  a  qaftrtar  of  ui  hoar,  or  ts  many  min- 
QteR  or  seoonds  as  aoy  one  oboee,  and  that 
during  oonTonations  the  most  difersified 
and  notwithstanding  ths  reoonrso  to  eyery 
means  by  which  his  attention  might  be 
direrted." 

When  tested  by  a  scientific  obser?er,  M. 
Chavannes,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  time 
appointed,  altered  his  Toioe  at  the  qnar- 
ter,  half,  and  three-qoarter  minutes,  and 
arriYed  aocarately  at  the  end  of  the  peri- 
od named.  It  woald  appear  that  this 
singular  fiMalty  oontinaed  in  operation 
daring  the  night,  and  daring  sleep,  and 
that,  provided  his  slambera  were  not  pro- 
Iband,  nor  had  followed  iatigae  and  ex- 
haastion,  he  ooald,  within  a  Tciy  brief  pe- 
riod after  awakening,  indicate  within  a 
Tery  few  minates  what  time  had  passed, 
or  in  other  words,  how  long  he  had  been 
nnconsdous. 

In  the  infant  and  andereloped  mind  in- 
stances of  precocity  in  the  perception  of 
time,  so  fiur  as  musical  intervals  are  con- 
cerned, are  freqaent.  Crotch  played  the 
organ  at  three  years  old ;  Moiart  acqair- 
ed  a  knowledge  of  masic  1^  imitations  of 
his  sister  at  three  years  old,  and  compcs- 
ed  at  five;  Handel  was  sensible  <^  musi- 
cal interyals,  and  practised  on  a  deafened 
clavichord  at  three,  and  played  the  harp- 
sichord and  organ  at  first  sight  when 
seren  years  old ;  and  Brigham  mentions  a 
hydrocephalic  child  who  sang  and  kept 
time  when  he  reached  the  age  ot  fifteen 
months.  Even  where  the  intelligence  is 
limited  and  ineducable,  similar  pecaliari- 
ties  have  been  noticed ;  idiots  are  to  be 
met  with  who  display  an  accarate  knowl- 
edge of  regular  intervals,  and  of  the  pas- 
sage of  tftne;  and  every  asylnm  and 
school  may  aflbrd  examples  where  an  ac- 
curate rhythm  is  preserved  in  their  oscil- 
lations. *'  Blind  Tom  "  is  an  instance  of 
musical  talent  coupled  with  an  intelli- 
genoe  little  better  than  idiotic. 

OOICPABAtivb  SAFBTT  OF  DIFFEBBOffT 
PAVBHENTS. 

Tms  report  made  to  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers  of  Lpndon  on  street  pave- 
ments by  Mr.  William  Haywood,  en- 
gineer, is  a  document  of  singular  inter- 
est, and  conveys  an  amount  of  minnte 
information  that  cannot  be  elsewhere 
fimnd.  It  pnti  in  our  hands  the  means 
of  determining  irith  certainty  the  relative 
valaes  of  three  classes  of  street  pavementt 
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namely,  asphalt,  granite,  and  wood,  as 
regards  safety  to  animals  passing  over 
them.  We  can  give  only  the  barest  out- 
line of  the  author's  fi^ts  and  figures. 
Within  the  space  of  60  days  903,805  milcH 
were  traversed  on  asphalt  by  93,986 
horses,  and  the  number  of  accidents  was 
1,066 ;  on  granite,  05,567  miles  by  13,- 
905  horses,  and  710  accidents ,  on  wood, 
179,151  miles  by  94,049  horses,  and  549 
acddenti.  It  vras  shown  that  during  the 
50  days  the  order  of  slipperiness  was,  with 
granite,  189  miles  of  travel  to  an  ac- 
cident; vrith  asphalt,  191  miles;  with 
wood,  330  miles.  To  arrive  at  still  more 
precise  results,  the  accidents  were  now 
investigated  under  the  following  sections : 
Nature  of  the  accidents ;  effect  of  harness- 
ing ;  eifect  of  rate  of  travel ;  eifect  of 
giadient ;  eflfect  of  surfiuse  repair ;  eifect 
of  sur&ce  cleanliness;  and  eifect  ot 
weather  on  the  surface.  Of  all  the  acci- 
dents on  the  asphalt,  39.04  per  cent,  were 
fiklls  on  knees,  94.48  on  haunches,  and 
43.48  complete  falls ;  granite,  46.39, 7.56, 
and  46.05  respectively;  wood,  84.07, 
3.07,  and  11.96  respectively.  As  to  the 
effiwt  ot  harnessing,  Mia  to  single-har- 
nessed horses  were  54.06  of  the  whole; 
double-harnessed,  39.84;  triple-harnessed 
and  over,  5.90.  On  asphalt  there  was 
more  risk  of  a  horse  falling  in  a  one-horse 
than  in  a  two-horse  vehicle,  but  no  dif- 
ference of  this  kind  was  noticed  vrith 
granite  or  wood.  In  fest  travelling  it  vras 
more  difficult  to  stop  a  horse  on  asphalt 
than  on  granite  or  wood. 

On  gradients  the  asphalt  vras  more 
fevered  than  the  others ;  then  came  gran- 
ite, and  last  wood.  The  state  of  repair  of 
the  surface  afiected  the  safety  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  surfaces  of  both  the  asphalt 
and  vrood  at  the  time  of  observation  vrere 
in  good  condition,  and  those  of  the  granite 
were  not.  Had  the  wood  pavement  been 
out  of  rq[>air,  the  number  of  accidents 
vrould  have  been  greater.  Asphalt  is 
not  afiMted  in  this  vray.  For  safety  as- 
phalt could  not  be  too  clean ;  but  a  very- 
dean  granite  pavement  might  under  cer- 
tain atmospheric  conditions  be  much 
more  slippery  than  when  dirty.  If  gran- 
ite vras  dirty  and  the  dirt  slightly  damp, 
it  vras  more  slippery  than  when  clean ; 
and  the  same  vras  true,  though  in  a  very 
much  greater  degree,  of  damp  asphalt. 
If  dirty,  wood  became  just  after  rain 
much  more  slippeiy  than  at^y  otbat 
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time.  Moifftare  played  a  Tety  important 
part  in  the  safety  of  travelling.  During 
a  continual loe  of  cold  dry  wind  with  a 
•omewhat  hot  sun,  neither  asphalt  nor 
wood  was  slippery,  while  granite,  if  worn 
smooth,  which  was  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion in  London,  and  if  clean,  was  in  its 
yery  worst  state  of  slipperiness.  If  light 
rains  ensued,  the  slipperiness  of  the  gran- 
ite was  much  reduced ;  the  wood  then 
woald  enter  into  its  most  slippery  state, 
bat  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  mud 
toon  began  to  peel  from  the  surface; 
while  the  asphalt  became  for  a  time  al- 
most as  slippery  as  a  pavement  could  be, 
and  continued  so  till  the  mud  became 
nearly  liquid.  If  the  rain  fell  heavily, 
the  granite  gained  its  safest  condition, 
the  asphalt  became  much  safer  than  when 
merely  damp,  and  the  wood  approached 
in  safety  its  condition  when  actually  dry. 
In  fine  weather  after  much  rain,  the  wood 
did  not  grow  slippery  while  the  mud 
dried ;  the  mud  in  the  joints  of  the  gran- 
ite retained  its  moisture  if  the  atmos- 
phere was  damp,  and  that  pavement  was 
more  slippery  for  some  time  than  when 
wet;  asphalt  soon  entered  its  safest 
state,  though  through  an  intermediate 
stage  of  great  slipperiness. 

THB  FOOD  OF  HUmaNO-BIBDS. 
Thb  long  bills  of  humming-birds  have 
been  held  by  some  naturalists  to  be  tubes 
into  which  they  suck  the  honey  from  flowers 
by  a  piston-like  movement  of  the  tongue. 
Mr.  Belt,  the  author  of  ''The  Nat- 
uralist in  Nicaragua,"  dissents  from 
this  view.  The  humming-bird  undoubt- 
edly sucks  honey  from  flowers,  but  its 
principal  food  is  insects.  Some  species 
in  Central  America  are  seldom  seen  about 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Belt  never  examined  the 
body  of  a  humming-bird  without  finding 
insects  in  its  crop.  The  tongue,  he  states, 
for  one  half  its  length  is  composed  of 
semi-homy  tissue,  aiid  cleft  in  two; 
the  two  halves  are  laid  flat  against  each 
other  when  at  rest,  but  can  be  separated 
at  the  will  of  the  bird,  and  form  a  deli- 
cate pliable  pair  of  forc^)s,  most  admira- 
bly adapted  for  picking  out  minute  in- 
sects from  among  the  stamens  of  flowers 
The  woodpecker,  which  has  a  similar  ex- 
tensile mechanism  for  protruding  its 
tongue  to  a  great  length,  uses  it  also  to 
prooore  its  food — in  thb  case  soft  grubs 
from  holes  in  rotten  trees ;  and  to  enable 


it  to  pull  these  out,  the  end  of  the  ttmgiie 
is  sharp  and  horny,  and  barbed  with 
short,  stifi",  recurved  bristles. 


SAFETY  IN  WORKING  MINB3. 

Two  inventions  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  mining  world  have  lately  been 
exhibited  in  England,  namely,  an  im- 
proved safety  lamp  and  a  reservoir  of 
pure  air.  According  to  "  Iron,"  the  ob- 
ject of  both  inventions  is  to  support  com- 
bustion and  respiration,  not  hy  means  of 
the  surrounding  air,  but  through  the 
agency  of  pure  air  pa.ssing  through  a 
regulator  carried  by  the  miner  on  his 
back.  Externally  the  himp  is  very  much 
like  the  common  safety-lamp,  but  it  dif- 
fers in  some  important  particulars.  It 
has  a  connecting  piece  to  which  a  tube  is 
attached  for  supplying  the  flame  with 
air ;  to  this  piece  is  affixed  a  screw  by 
which  the  miner  can  regulate  the  supply 
and  consequently  the  light.  Inside  the 
lamp  is  a  brass  cap,  which  covers  the 
small  chamber  into  which  the  air  is  con- 
ducted, and  this  cap  distributes  the  air 
equally  all  around  the  flame.  In  a  disk 
above  the  lamp-glass  is  a  small  opening, 
in  which  is  placed  a  conical  valve,  and 
this  valve  is  raised  by  the  air  in  combus- 
tion endeavoring  to  escape ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  current  of  air  is  reduced,  the  vaire 
falls  back  and  closes  the  orifice  against 
external  influences.  By  means  of  the 
other  apparatus,  called  the  aUrophore^  a 
miner  may  remain  an  almost  indefinite 
time  in  the  midst  of  an  unbreathable  or 
explosive  atmosphere,  without  any  com- 
munication with  the  outer  air.  Half  a 
dosen  reservoirs  are  filled  with  compress- 
ed air  to  a  pressure  of  sixteen  atmos- 
pheres. To  these  is  attached  a  tube  com- 
municating with  a  regulator,  placed  on 
the  backs  of  the  miners,  who,  like  divers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  being  prorided 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  air  from 
without,  may  live  and  work  immersed  in 
the  most  noxious  gases. 

The  working  of  the  lamp  was  satisfac- 
torily tested  by  placing  it  lighted  under  a 
glass  shade  and  surrounded  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  ordinary  coal  gas ;  it  con- 
tinued to  bum  as  if  in  the  purest  air. 
To  test  the  aerophore,  a  small  wooden 
shed  was  filled  with  fumes  fVom  burning 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  so  as  to  be  irre- 
spirable.  A  man,  equipped  with  ihm 
regulator,  his  month  being  oo?eied  to 
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pieTcnt  inspiration  of  the  gases,  entered 
the  room,  and  with  him  a  cat.  Through 
a  small  side  window  the  man  might  be  seen 
buMily  at  work  with  hammer  and  saw. 
Tlie  cat,  however,  very  soon  gave  signs  of 
uneasiness,  and  in  ten  minutes  blood  was 
ousing  from  its  nostrils  and  mouth .  After 
twenfy  minutes  the  door  was  opened, 
letting  forth  a  volume  of  poisonous  gas, 
bnt  the  man  had  suffered  no  inoonve- 
nienoe.  The  cat  expired  on  being  brought 
into  the  open  ilr. 

There  is  one  drawback,  however,  name- 
ly, the  limited  extent  to  which  the  inven- 
tion is  applicable.  For  simply  enabling 
a  miner  to  explore  a  working  filled  with 
gas  or  to  recover  a  man  who  could  not 
otherwise  escape,  it  would  be  invaluable ; 
but  where  any  very  considerable  amount 
of  work  is  requisite,  needing  the  assist- 
ance of  a  large  number  of  men,  its  intro- 
duction would  be  almost  impossible. 
Still,  for  the  limited  purpose  to  which  it 
can  be  applied,  it  will  be  a  valuable  ap- 
paratus, and  will  no  doubt  be  very  largely 
adopted. 

A  SKELETON  MAN. 
Thkrx  is  at  present  on  exhibition 
through  the  country  towns  of  England  a 
**  skeleton  man,"  whose  physique  pre- 
sents phenomena  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  as  to  have  merited  a  description 
in  the  London  '*  Lancet."  Dr.  John  H. 
Salter,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  *'  liv- 
ing anatomy  "  :  *'  He  is  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  stands  four  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  weighs  forty-nine  pounds.  His  la- 
ther is  dead,  having  succumbed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  old  age ;  his  mother  is  living,  and 
also  two  sisters,  who  are  healthy,  mar- 
ried, and  well  grown.  He  is  himself 
quite  healthy,  and,  except  in  appearance, 
constituted  mnch  the  same  as  other  mor- 
tals. His  arms  and  legs  are  simply  bones, 
abnormally  small,  covered  with  rudimen- 
tary muscles  so  minute  that  their  outlines 
can  with  diflEiculty  be  seen  or  felt.  The 
head  is  somewhat  large ;  the  face  extreme- 
ly attenuated ;  the  teeth  prominent ;  eyes 
blue,  without  lashes.  The  skin  of  the 
cheeks  is  stretched  tightly  over  their  pro- 
jections of  bone,  and  the  chin  and  lower 
parts  of  the  face  are  wrinkled  and  wizen. 
He  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  sleeps,  takes  ex- 
ercise, and  shovs  fits  of  temper  like  a 
qx>il6d  child.    He  is  said  to  have  never 


had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life ;  to  be  not 
particularly  sensible  to  cold ;  to  be  capa- 
ble of  imbibing  alcoholic  drinks  inconsid- 
erable quantities ;  and  the  only  faculties 
which  seem  to  be  defective  are  his  hear- 
ing and  speech,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  sepulchral  tones  and  in  a  jerky 
manner.  He  can  walk  a  mile  or  two  at  a 
stretch.  He  shakes  hands  strongly  and 
heartily..  His  breathing  is  normal.  He 
has  a  good  head  of  brown,  straight,  fine 
hair ;  rudimentary  eyebrows ;  no  hair 
elsewhere  over  his  body.  His  joints  are 
large,  and  so  is  his  abdomen ;  his  chest  is 
of  fairsiie.'* 

The  most  corions  question  that  arises 
is  as  to  how  this  man  can  possess  so  much 
strength  as  he  does  with  so  little  muscu- 
lar development ;  and  why  his  tissues  are 
not  nourished  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed.  There  has 
been  no  alteration  in  his  weight  for  ten 
years. 

M.  DX  Saint-Florknt  communicates  to 
the  French  "  Bulletin  of  Photography  " 
some  notes  on  heliochromy,  in  which  he 
professes  to  have  obtained  by  a  new  pro- 
cess heliochromic  proofs  whose  colors  have 
the  closest  resemblance  to  natural  colors. 
Landscapes  have  also  been  obtained,  but 
the  colors  were  faint. 

A  PAiE  of  redbreasts  are  reported  as 
having  built  their  nest  in  the  running 
gear  of  a  gravel  car,  constantly  plying  oa 
the  railway, between  DUren  and  Capellen- 
Gilverath  In  Qermany.  A  nest  of  young 
wagtails  were  also  bred  during  the  past 
summer  under  the  plate  of  a  railroad 
switch.  Twenty-five  regular  trains,  be- 
sides extra  trains,  went  daily  back  and 
forth  oyer  them,  yet  the  shy  little  family 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed. 

Ths  lowest  point  within  the  Tellow- 
stone  National  Park  is  said  to  be  the 
mouth  of  Gardiner's  river  on  its  northern 
boundary  line.  "thLs  is  5,400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Yellowstone  lake  is 
7,800  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

BxTwxiN  the  years  1830  and  1864  there 
were  673  admissions  to  the  Ottoman  Hos- 
pital of  Suleimanie  for  lunatics.  Of  these 
261  were  insane  in  consequence  of  re- 
ligious excitement,  30  from  abuse  of 
opium,  04  of  hasheesh,  and  ^of  alcohoL 
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It  is  anertod  on  good  aathority  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  deetraotion  the  Amer- 
ican bison  will  beoome  extinct  in  the 
next  ten  years.  TwcItc  years  ago  this 
animal  had  a  range  of  1,500,000  sqaare 
miles.  Now  it  is  confined  to  an  area  of 
some  500,000  sqaare  miles,  with  the 
rate  of  slaughter  apparently  on  the  in- 


A  MATBRiAL  Called  white  coal,  consist- 
ing of  felted  Tegetable  fibres  lUce  peat, 
has  recently  been  disooTered  in  Aostralia. 
It  bums  easily  with  a  light  flame.  Large 
tracts  are  overlaid  with  this  deposit ;  it 
reqaires  no  mining,  and  is  already  used  in 
large  quantities  for  fuel. 

In  the  "  Literary  History  "  of  the  city 
of  Lyons,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of 
Loals  le  Ddbonnaire  (814-840)  some  adrial 
navigators  had  fkllen  with  their  boat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  were  aboat  to 
be  pat  to  death  as  sorcerers.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  given  as  taken  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  at  that 
time :  *'  We  saw  exhibited  four  persons 
in  chains,  three  men  and  a  woman,  who, 
it  was  said,  had  fiillen  out  of  the  boats ; 
these  they  brought  up  before  as  as 
worthy  of  being  stoned  to  death." 

A  RidNT  traveller  describes  Bergen  in 
Norway  as  the  rainiest  tovm  in  the  world. 
The  weather  is  warmest  when  the  wind 
blows  firom  the  north,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  whichever 
way  the  wind  blows,  theodors  of  the  tovm 
are  horrible. 

AoooRDDTO  to  Naqaet,  who  has  been 
studying  the  physiological  action  of 
hasheesh,  or  extract  ot  Cannabu  tnitioa, 
that  drug  produces  a  great  exuberance  of 
ideation— not  new  ideas,  but  the  exagger- 
ation, amplification,  and  combination  of 
ideas  preezistent  in  the  person's  mind. 
One  of  its  peculiar  effocts  is  only  found 
in  acute  mania,  vis.,  a  singular  inclina- 
tion to  make  pons  and  plays  upon  words. 

DuRiNQ  the  Franco-German  war  wfld 
boars  and  wolves  were  left  undisturbed  in 
France,  sportsmen  being  engaged  in  more 
serious  work.  Hence  these  animals  have  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent.  The  whole 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Yosges 
and  Ardennes  is  oontinoally  ravaged  by 


them,  the  hogi  doing  serious  damage  to 
the  crops,  and  the  wolves  attacking  the 
live  stock.  So  bold  are  some  of  the 
wolves  becoming,  that  it  is  said  way&rers 
are  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their 
lives. 

AcGORDQfQ  to  Arnold  Heints,  when 
beets  are  preserved  for  the  manufactare 
of  sugar,  they  give  ofi*  carbonic  acid  vA 
take  up  o^gen.  The  carbonic  add  is  a 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  beets.  It  is  calculated  that 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  beets 
would  lose  a  thousand  pounds  of  sugar 
in  thirty  days.  The  air  contained  in  the 
beets  oonsistB  mainly  of  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  and  very  little  oxygen. 

A  sxRvicxABLB  filter  may  be  readily 
made  as  follows :  Take  a  common  earth- 
enware fiower^pot  about  nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  ten  inches  in  depths  The 
drainage  hole  is  stopped  loosely  with  a 
piece  of  clean  sponge.  A  layer  of  about 
two  inches  of  animal  charcoal  is  first 
placed  in  the  pot,  then  a  layer  of  dean 
sand,  npon  which  a  layer  of  three  inches 
of  clean  coarse  gravel  is  placed.  The  pot 
can  be  set  over  an  earthen  jar,  into  which 
an  abundance  of  pure  vrater  will  filter  for 
all  drinking  purposes. 

In  Germany  the  government  exercises  a 
careful  supervision  over  the  forests,  which , 
in  order  to  fiMsilitate  operations,  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes:  Ist,  those 
which  belong  wholly  to  the  State;  9d, 
those  which  were  formerly  church  pn^>» 
erty,  but  which  by  special  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature are  placed  under  a  particnlar 
department,  which  applies  the  profits 
arising  from  their  working  to  edncationai 
and  charitable  parposes;  and  8d,  oom- 
munal  forests  that,  like  the  preceding,  are 
managed  by  government  forest  officers, 
their  annual  yield,  afler  deducting  work* 
ing  expenses,  being  turned  over  to  the 
communes,  to  dispose  of  as  th^  please. 
The  government  also  takes  up  exteosiTe 
waste  lands  and  brings  them  under  oulti* 
vation.  The  officers  in  charge  of  these 
important  interests  are  educated  fi»r  the 
work,  and  the  results  obtained,  both  ix& 
the  improvement  of  the  forests  and  the  le- 
tams  which  th^  afiSnd,  axe  said  to  be 
generally  satisfiMtocy. 
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"Thi  Parisunb."  By  Edward  Bui- 
wer,  L«rd  Lytton,  author  of  *'  The  Com- 
ing Race,"  "  Kenehn  Chillingly,"  **  My 
NoTel,"  and  "A  Strange  Story."  With 
illustrations  by  Sydney  Hall.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  looking  oyer  the  long  list  of  Bul- 
wer's  books,  one  is  struck  more,  perhat>s, 
with  their  astonishing  yariety  than  with 
anything  else.  We  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt,  indeed,  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
oritioism  by  Poe  (with  which  in  the  toI- 
nme  before  us  the  list  is  introduced), 
who  asks,  '*  Who  is  there  uniting  in  one 
person  the  imagination,  the  passion,  the 
humor,  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  the  artist- like  eye,  the  originality, 
the  &ncy,  and  the  learning  of  £dward 
Lytton  Bulwer?  "  and  maintains  that 
**in  a  Tiyid  wit,  in  profundity  and  a 
Gothic  massiveness  of  thought,  in  style, 
in  a  calm  certainty  and  definitiveness  of 
purpose,  in  industry,  and  above  all,  in 
the  power  of  controlling  and  regulating 
by  Tolition  his  illimitable  Acuities  of 
mind,  be  is  unequalled — he  is  unap* 
proached."  But  in  recollecting  the  num- 
ber of  his  novels,  the  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  them  of  character,  plot,  and 
scene,  their  great  success,  and  the  equally 
great  hostility  which  they  called  out,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary man  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  The 
books  of  his  rival  and  satirist,  Thackeray, 
are  &r  more  permanent  contributions  to 
the  literary  possessions  of  mankind ;  but 
Thackeray  would  have  considered  it  quite 
beneath  him  to  have  attempted  the  suc- 
oessive  literary  feats  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  natural  play  of  Bulwer's  mind. 
Thackeray's  philosophy  of  life  was  no 
very  deep  or  abstruse  system ;  his  char- 
acters Mid  his  caricatures  were  the  men 
and  women  he  had  actually  seen ;  his  best 
books  were  books  of  the  life  in  which  he 
had  himself  lived;  and  when,  as  in 
••  Henry  Esmond,"  he  left  that  life,  and 
even  adopted  a  new  s^e,  ho  was  still  so 
much  himself  that  it  was  not  easy  to  feel 
certain  that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake. 
Of  Dickens  much  the  same  may  be  said. 
His  reputation  vras  gained  by  his  early 


success  in  a  narrow  field,  and  having 
reaped  his  harvest  from  that,  little  re- 
mained. The  *'  TMe  of  Two  Cities  "  was 
a  very  clever  book,  but  it  was  not  *'  Dick- 
ens." Of  Bulwer  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  said.  He  is  just  as  much  at  home 
in  ancient  Pompeii  or  Miletus,  as  he  is 
in  modem  England  or  Paris;  just  as 
ready  to  write  a  novel  or  play  of  English 
society  or  of  *'  ideal  love,"  quite  as  much 
interested  in  imagining  a  wild,  spirit- 
ualistic story,  as  in  satirising  in  the 
"  Coming  Race,"  or  '*  Kenelm  Chilling- 
ly," or  the  '*  Parisians,"  the  tendencies  of 
life,  as  in  his  declining  years  he  watched 
it,  half  sad,  half  amused,  passing  out  of 
his  grasp.  There  have  been  n^ny  &sh- 
ions  in  literature  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  Bulwer  wrote  for  all  of  them — some- 
times well,  sometimes  ill,  sometimes 
fiilsely,  sometimes  naturally,  always  with 
more  than  ordinary  power.  In  '*The 
Parisians  "  we  may  see  most  of  his  vices 
and  most  of  his  virtues. 

In  a ''prefatory  note."  to  this  volume 
by  the  author's  son,  we  are  told  that 
"  The  Parisians,"  "  The  Coming  Race," 
and  **  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  *'  constitute  a 
special  group  distinctly  apart  from  all 
the  other  woiks  of  their  author,"  a  state- 
ment explained  in  this  way 

The  satire  of  his  earlier  novels  is  a  protest 
against  lUse  sooiid  respectabilities;  the  humor 
of  Ills  later  ones  is  a  protest  agahist  the  disre- 
spect of  social  realities.  By  the  flrst  be  songht 
to  promote  social  sincerity,  and  the  free  play  «-f 
persona]  character;  by  the  last,  to  enoonrage 
mntnal  charity  and  sympathy  among  all  classee 
on  whose  inter-relation  depends  the  character 
of  society  itseU:  Bat  in  these  three  books,  his 
latest  Actions,  the  moral  purpose  is  more  defl- 
niteandexolnsiTe.  Each  of  them  is  an  expostu- 
lation agataist  what  seemed  to  him  the  perilous 
popolarity  of  certain  social  and  political  theo- 
ries, or  a  warning  against  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain intrileotnal  tendencies  upon  indiTidnal 
character  and  national  lift.  This  pnrposo. 
however,  though  common  to  the  three  Actions, 
is  worked  ont  hi  each  of  them  by  a  different 
method.  "The  Coming  Bace**  is  a  work  of 
pure  flmcy.  and  the  satire  of  it  is  vagne  and 
sportive.  The  ontlhies  of  a  deflnlte  purpose  are 
more  disthiotly  drawn  hi  "  Chillingly  **— a  ro- 
mance which  has  the  souroe  of  its  elllBot  in  a 
highly  wrought  Imagination.  The  hnmor  and 
pathoe  of"  Cliillinii^y  "  are  of  a  kind  inoompati* 
ble  with  the  design  of  "  The  ParlaiaDS,''  which 
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is  a  work  of  dramatiied  obserration.  "  Chil- 
lingly'' is  a  romance  '  Tlie  Parisians"  Is  a 
novel.  Tlie  subject  of  *'  CliUlingly  '*  is  psycho- 
logical ;  tbat  of ' ■  The  Parisians  "  is  sociaL  The 
anther's  object  in  "  Chillingly  "  being  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  of  "  modem  ideas '  upon  an  in- 
dividual character  he  has  confined  his  narrative 
to  the  bio^^raphy  of  that  one  character.  Ilence 
the  simplicity  of  plot  and  small  number  of 
dramatiM  ptrgona ;  whereby  the  work  gains  in 
hciglit  and  depth  what  it  loses  in  breadth  of  sur- 
fhoe.  *'  The  Parisians  *'  on  the  contrary,  is  de- 
signed to  Illustrate  the  effect  of  "  modem  ideas '' 
upon  a  whole  commnnity.  This  novel  is  there- 
fore panoramic  In  the  profusion  and  variety  of 
figures  presented  by  it  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. No  exclusive  prominence  is  vouchsafed 
to  any  of  these  figures.  All  of  them  are  drawn 
and  colored  witli  an  equal  care,  but  by  means 
of  the  bold,  broad  touches  necessary  Yor  tlieir 
effective  presentation  on  a  canvas  so  large  and 
•o  crowded.  Sach  figures  are,  indeed,  but  the 
component  features  of  one  great  form,  and  their 
actions  only  so  many  modes  of  one  collective 
impersonal  character— that  of  the  Parisian  so- 
ciety of  imperial  and  democratic  France;  a 
character  everywhere  present  and  busy  through- 
ont  the  story,  of  which  it  is  the  real  hero  or  he- 
roine. This  society  was  doubtless  selected  for 
characteristic  illustration  as  being  the  most  ad- 
Tanced  in  the  progress  of  ''modem  ideas." 
Thus,  ibr  a  complete  perception  of  the  writer's 
ftindamental  purpose.  *'  The  Parisians  "  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  "  Chillingly,''  and 
these  two  books  in  connection  with  "  The  Com- 
iLg  Baoe.''  It  will  then  be  perceived  that, 
through  the  medium  of  alternate  flmcy,  senti- 
ment, and  observation,  assisted  by  humor  and 
passion  these  three  books  (in  all  other  respects 
so  different  ttom  each  other)  complete  the  pre. 
sentaUon  of  the  same  purpose  under  different 
aspects,  and  thereby  constitute  a  gr>>up  of  fic- 
tions which  claims  a  separate  place  of  its  own 
in  any  thoughtfhl  dassifioation  of  their  author's 
vorks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  suppose, 
ibat  the  ol^jecfc  of  *'  Kenelm  Chillingly  " 
was  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  what  are 
known  as  modem  ideas  on  the  individual 
character,  while  '*  The  Parisians  "  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  effect  of  these 
same  modem  ideas  on  a  whole  commu- 
nity ;  but  if  we  say  that  these  are  the  sec- 
ondary objects,  the  primary  design  be- 
ing exactly  what  was  the  design  of*'  Eu- 
gene Aram,"  or  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  or  **  Pelham,"  that  of  writing 
an  agreeable  book,  we  shall  understand 
these  books  perhaps  better ,  or  if  this  is 
too  severe,  let  us  be  charitable  and  say 
that  both  objects  were  present,  and  pres- 
ent justifiably.  The  desire  to  write 
agreeably  and  well,  though  there  is  a 
school  at  the  present  day  which  looks 
down  upon  such  an  ambition  as  being  be- 
neath the  diifnity  of  genius,  is  not  entire- 
ly reprehensible,  and  of  that  desire  Bul- 


wer  was  certainly  possessed.  The  design 
of  representing  the  tendencies  of  mudera 
society  seems  to  have  been  a  little  more 
vague,  because  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  trace  any  resemblance  between 
these  tendencies  as  represented  in  "  Ken- 
elm  Chillingly,"  and  in  **  The  Parisians.'* 
In  the  first  we  have  a  modem  English- 
man, very  brave,  very  fond  of  adventure 
and  not  averse  to  love,  though  he  fancies 
himself  so,  who  b  eccentrically  and 
unpolitically  truthful,  and  who  is  of  a 
decidedly  melancholy  and  self-engroHsed 
disposition,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
very  romantic  adventures.  He  does  not 
care  for  money,  he  is  not  ambitious ;  he  is 
a  good  son,  a  fond  lover,  a  **  bruising  " 
fighter  (on  behalf  of  the  oppressed),  but 
not  quarrelsome,  nor  yain  of  his  strength 
intellectual,  moral,  or  physical.  He  is  at 
times  absurdly  unreal  (as  in  his  relations 
to  the  Tillage  bully,  whom  he  has  tamed 
by  victory  in  a  &ir  encounter,  and  whom 
he  afterwards  goes  about  reforming,  con- 
Terslng  meanwhile  in  a  manner  which 
would  shame  the  ghost  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James) ,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured, melancholy  young  gentleman, BUTS 
to  do  good  in  the  long  run  to  his  country 
and  mankind  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  os 
to  be  anything  particularly  showing  the 
influence  of  modem  life  on  him.  If  be 
were  a  young  gentleman  who,  instead  of 
parting  with  his  &ther  for  his  romantic 
trip  across  country  on  good  terms,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  hb  ancestral  home 
of  the  Chillinglys  on  account  of  a  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  signature  of 
some  commercial  paper ;  if  then,  instead 
of  undertaking  to  protect  from  Tom 
Bowles'  persecutions  a  village  maid,  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  her  fears  to  per- 
secute her  himself,  and  on  being  ciml- 
lenged  by  Tom  had,  instead  of  fighting, 
run  away  from  him  and  gone  off  U>  Austra- 
lia, there  assumed  a  new  name,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  having 
meantime  discovered  that  he  was  Sir  Pe. 
ter*s  natural,  and  not  his  legitimate  son, 
had  returned  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to 
claim  the  inheritance,  and  oust  the 
rightful  heir  from  the  estate— in  sach  a 
picture  as  this  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
the  effect  of  what  are  frequently  q[K)ken 
of  as  the  tendencies  of  modem  life ;  bat 
there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  book. 
In  *'  The  Parisians,"  it  is  trae,  the  mod- 
em traits  are  more  marked,  and  though 
the  story  is  unfinished,  we  see  enoogh  of 
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tho  Paris  of  iifae  empire,  republic,  and 
the  Commune  to  feel  quite  at  iiome.    We 
have  Alain  de  Rocbebriant,  the  Breton 
l^ntleman,  of  nuble  legitimist  family  and 
scanty  meaas,  who  comes  to  Paris  iiritb 
the  sole  design  of  preventing  his  ances- 
tral chateau  being  sold  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  dissolute  but  generous  and 
much  loved  father,  but  who  becomes  cor- 
rupted by  Parisian  dissipation,  and  soon 
falls  into  tho  hands  of  his  worst  enemies, 
hut  who  is  destined  to  be  saved  in  the 
end  ;  we  have  an  English  gentleman,  the 
hero,  if  there  is  one,  of  the  book,  in  love 
with  Isaura  Cicogna,  the  beautiful  Ital- 
ian heroine,  who  gives  his  French  ac- 
quaintance most  valuable  advice  when- 
ever an  opportunity  is  offered  him,  fre- 
quently finding  one  for  himself  also ;  there 
is  Gustavo  Rameau,  the  Parisian  poet 
of  the  absinthe  school,  who  belongs  to  the 
post-Musset  period,  writes  now  beautiful 
and  now  horrible  verses  on  love,  war, 
country,  humanity,  and  himself,  wishes 
to  marry  Isaura,  becomes  a  Communist, 
and  indeed  editor  of  a  Ck>mmunist  news- 
paper of  the  most  pronounced  type ;  Vic- 
tor de  Mauldon,  formerly  rot  des  viveurs 
in  Paris,  but  driven  thence  on  account  of 
an  unfortunate  and  unmerited  scandal, 
and  forced  for  many  years  to  roam  over 
the  face  of  the  earth   an  outcast,  to  re- 
turn at  last,  with  clear  reputation  and 
moderate  fortune,  to  Paris,  but  to  return 
only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  himself 
to  his  lost  position,  and  to  engage  in  ne- 
fitrious  political  plots  which  end  in  his 
own  death.    These  are  two  or  three  of  a 
host  of  characters  who   make   up  the 
dramatis  persorut  of  •*  The  Parisians  " ; 
who  are  all  entertaining  (more  enlertain- 
ing,  indeed,  than  the  story,  which  drags), 
and  are  very  likely  typical  characters,  as 
the  Commune  is  a  typical  revolution  ;  but 
what  is  the  connection  between  this  book 
and  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  ?    If  we  were 
to  derive  anything  from  comparison  of 
the  books,  it  would  be  that  the  modem 
state  of  England  was  so  utterly  different 
from  the  modern  state  of  France,  that  it 
would  be  quite  useless  to  make  any  in- 
ferences from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Indeed,  we  must  hesitate,  on  specific 
groonds,  to  attach  too  much  weight  to 
the  sociological  value  of  this  novel,  and 
the  preceding  romance.  Among  the  char- 
acters is  an  American  colonel ;  and  though 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  go  too  &r  in  speo- 
nlations  as  to  the  correctness  of  Bolwer's 


pictures  of  modem  England  and  France, 
we  must  insist  on  one  or  two  slight  blem- 
ishes in  this  picture  of  the  Paris  Ameri- 
can ;  for  this  is  a  tribe  that  we  know 
something  of: 

Other  fcnetts  now  came  ioto  the  room,  mmoog 
them  Frank  Morley,  styled  Colonel  (eminent 
military  titlee  in  the  States  do  not  alirays  de- 
note eminent  military  services),  a  wealthy 
American,  and  his  sprightly  and  beautifal  wiib. 
The  Colonel  >vas  a  clever  man.  rather  stiff  in  his 
deportment,  and  grave  in  speech,  bat  by  no 
means  without  a  vein  of  dry  humor.  By  the 
French  he  was  esteemed  a  high-bred  specimea 
of  tlie  kind  o/  grand  99igntur  which  democratle 
republics  engender.  He  spoke  French  like  a 
Parisian,  had  an  imposing  presence,  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  with  the  elegance  of  a 
man  of  taste  and  the  generosity  of  a  mac  of 
heart  His  high  breeding  was  not  quite  so  well 
understood  by  the  English,  because  tlie  English 
are  apt  to  Judge  breeding  by  little  conreotional 
rules  not  observed  by  tlie  American  Colonel  He 
had  a  slight  nasal  twang,  and  introdaced  *'  shr " 
with  redundant  ceremony  in  addressing  English- 
men however  intimate  he  might  l>e  with  them, 
and  had  the  habit  (perhaps  with  a  sly  intention 
to  startle  or  pnzsle  them)  of  adorning  his  style 
of  conversation  with  quaint  Amerioanisma ' 

Nevertheless,  the  genial  amiability  and  the 
inherent  dignity  of  his  character  made  him  ao- 
knowledged  as  a  thorough  gentleman  by  every 
Englishman  however  conventional  in  tastes, 
who  became  admitted  Into  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

Some  of  this  gentleman's  **  quaint- 
ness ''  is  given  later  in  the  story,  as,  for 
instance,  on  p.  205,  where  the  witty  14. 
Savarin  tells  Vane,  the  Englishman,  that 
'*  Colonel  Morley  declared  that  what 
America  is  to  the  terrestrial  system,  Siri- 
ns  is  to  the  heavenly :  America  is  to  ex- 
tinguish £urope,  and  then  Sirius  is  to 
extingubh  the  world;  *'  and  then  Colonel 
Morley  explains  "gravely,"  "not  for 
some  millions  of  years;  time  to  look 
about  ns ;  "  bat  he  adds  that  he  certain- 
ly differs  "  from  those  who  maintain  that 
Sirius  recedes  from  ns ;  "  the  Colonel 
maintains  on  the  contrary  that  Sirius  ap- 
proaches ;  because  the  "  principles  of  a 
body  so  enlightened  must  be  those  of  prog- 
ress; *'  and  then,  addressing  Vane,  in 
English,  he  added, "  There  will  be  a  mull- 
ing in  this  fogified  planet  some  day,  I 
predicate;  Sirius  is  a  keener, ^^  ThiSy 
however,  is  nothing  to  the  quaintness  of 
the  Colonel's  Unguage  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  he  calls  upon  Mr.  Vane, 
having  undertaken,  at  his  wife's  request, 
the  rather  delicate  duty  of  disoovering  the 
state  of  Mr.  Vane's  affections,  a  mission 
which  he  executes  in  a  way  of  his  own.Tl^ 
Feeling  himself  to  have  come  on  an  awk*-^ 
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ward  errand,  he  wisheB  to  make  it  all  as 
hamorous  as  possible,  so  that  if  he  has  to 
retreat  it  shall  not  be  a  disastrous  loat ; 
and  so,  to  insnre  these  oonseqaenoes,  ha 
begins,  "  in  his  deepest  nasal  intonation, 
and  withdrawing  bis  eyes  from  the  oeil- 
ing,"  by  saying,  **  Ton  have  not  asked, 
Bir,  after  the  Signorina,  or,  as  we  popu- 
larly call  her,  Mile.  Oioogna ;  *'  he  refers 
to  that  young  lady's  literary  suocess  by 
saying  that "  the  publishers  bid  high  for 
her  brains  considerable  " ;  describes  her 
eharacter  as  "  dear  grit,  sir,  and  no  mis- 
take "  ;  refers  to  **  Le  Sens  Oommun  "  as 
the  "  talented  periodical "  in  which  Mile. 
Oioogna's  book  "was  first  raised**; 
speaks  of  the  young  lady  as  "  that  young 
female."  We  quote  what  is  perhaps  the 
quaintest  part  of  the  whole  dialogue : 

**  I  deny  both  allegmtloiit,"  repUed  the '  olonel 
serenely.  "  I  maintain  that  a  8higle  man  whips 
aU  oonnnblal  creation  when  It  oomes  to  gallant- 
iaing  a  single  young  woman;  and  that  no  yonng 
ladj  would  be  Jnstlfled  in  resenting  as  imperti- 
nenoe  my  IHendly  suggestion  to  the  single  man 
•o  deserving  of  her  oonsideration  as  I  estimate 
yea  to  be  to  solicit  the  right  to  adfise  her  fbr 
ntb.   And  that's  a  caution*' 

Here  the  Colonel  resumed  his  regalia,  and 
again  gaaed  intent  on  the  ceiling. 

"  Adrise  her  ft>r  life  I  You  mean,  I  presume, 
as  a  candidate  ft>r  her  hand." 

"  Tou  dont  Turkey  now.  Well  I  guess  you 
aie  not  wide  of  the  mark  there,  sir.** 

•*  Ton  do  me  infinite  honor,  but  I  do  not  pre- 
sume so  fhr.'' 

**8o,  so— not  as  yet  Before  a  man  who  is 
not  without  gumption  runs  himself  for  Congress 
be  likes  to  calculate  bow  the  yotes  will  run. 
Well,  sir,  suppose  we  are  in  caucus,  and  let  us 
discuss  the  chances  of  the  election  with  closed 
doors.*' 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  there  are 
such  quaint  people  as  this  to  be  found  in 
Paris ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  associate  intimately  with  legitimist 
nobleman,  and  English  gentlemen,  and 
a  cosmopolitan  society  of  great  good 
breeding.  These  quaint  Americans,  at 
home,  certainly  do  not  associate  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemen ;  and  though  the  talk 
of  Colonel  Morley  has  a  flaTor  which 
smacks  of  this  country,  the  phrases  he 
uses  seem  to  be  the  product  of  an  Eng- 
lish laboratory.  The  character  is  really 
a  monstrosity ;  and  this  &ct  makes  the 
reader  doubt  a  little  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Parisians  themselyes. 
Still,  those  who  are  competent  to  express 
opinions  on  this  point  seem  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  French  part  of  the  book 
is  good ;  and  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 


agree  with  the  not  Tery  closely  concealed 
opinion  of  the  author,  that  if  this  was  a 
true  picture  of  Paris,  the  Commune  came 
not  a  day  too  soon. 

.«*Mt  Kalulu  :*  Prince,  King,  and 
^▼e.  A  Stoiy  of  Central  Africa."  By 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  author  of  ''  How  I 
Found  Livingstone.*'  With  illustrations. 
New  7ork :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

This  book,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley's 
prefiuse,  was  •*  written  for  boys,"  "  for 
those  clever,  bright-eyed,  intelligent  boys, 
of  all  classes,  who  haye  begun  to  be  inters 
ested  in  romantic  literature,  with  whom 
educated  fathers  may  talk  without  fear 
of  misapprehension,  and  of  whom  friends 
are  already  talking  as  boys  who  hare  a 
promising  future  before  them.*'  It  is 
a  book  which  boys  will  no  doubt  find 
much  to  their  taste,  whether  they  are 
boys  for  whom  their  friends  predict  a 
brilliant  future  or  not ;  for  it  is  a  tale  of 
wild  adventure,  war,  rapine,  cruelty, 
bravery,  and  self-sacrifice.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  country  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
few  English  or  American  boys  have  ever 
been,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  told 
is  of  that  kind  in  which  imaginative  boys 
revel— «  curious  mixture  of  what  might  be 
called  the  dialect  of  English  romance  with 
that  reportorial  English  with  which  they 
are  still  more  familiar.  There  is  also  a 
suggestion  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights  *'  here 
and  there,  no  doubt  very  properly,  for  we 
have  to  do  with  Arabs  quite  as  much  as 
with  negroes.  The  adult  may  be  a  little 
skeptical,  perhaps,  on  finding  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  cornered,'*  *'  good  again," 
'*  the  old  dog,"  in  the  mouths  of  Arab 
chieftains ;  and  they  may  have  someskep* 
ticism  too  about  the  absolute  knowledge 
possessed  of  the  interior  of  Africa  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  considering  his  short  stay  there. 
But  this  is  of  no  consequence  for  boys, 
and  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  there  are 
not  likely  to  be  many  contradictions  sent 
to  the  papers  about  it 

**  Jupim's  DAUOHTBas.  A  Novel.'* 
By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkin,  author  of  **  Whe 
Breaks  P«iys."  "A  Psyche  of  To-day," 
"Skirmishing,"  etc,  etc.  New  York* 
Henry  Holt  A  Co.  (Leisure  Hour  8e> 
ries.) 

What  the  meaning  of  the  strange  title 
of  this  novel  is  one  would  not  readilj 
guess.     The  sto^  is 
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Valine  Benda,  who,  for  do  fiiult  of  her 
own,  bat  in  aooordanoe  with  the  French 
•custom,  marries  a  certain  L^n  Sabar,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  fiubion,  acceptable  to 
her  parents,  she  being  really  in  love  at 
the  time  with  a  M.  de  Vilpont,  a  poet 
and  writer  of  plays,  and  who  is  in  reality 
the  Marqais  de  Kergeac.  Of  (foorse 
Pauline's  marriage  turns  out  unhappily, 
and  of  course  she  meets  Be  Kergeac ;  and 
though  De  Kergeac  behaves  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  at  all  like  a  Frenchman, 
and  though  she  is  a  model  of  fidelity  and 
goodness,  still  she  is  not  rewarded  in  the 
end  with  happiness,  for  her  husband  loses 
all  01^  almost  all  his  money,  and  he  and 
Pauline  go  back  to  live  at  the  Tillage  of 
St  Qloi,  from  which  Pauline  came,  they 
now  nKaking  their  home  with  M.  and 
Mme.  Rendu,  the  shallow  Lten's  ambition 
being  satisfied  with  being  the  mirror  of 
ftshion  in  St.  Gloi,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore in  Paris.  The  story  is  not  so  good 
as  some  others  by  the  same  author— 
though  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  one  who  has  written  such  a  charming 
story  as  '*  Mme.  de  fieaupr^  "  to  satisfy 
again  the  readers  whom  she  has  her- 
self made  fiwtidious.  The  character  of 
Paaline  is  good,  and  so,  indeed,  is  every 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  and 
yet  as  a  whole  the  story  Js  ineffectiye  and 
tame.  The  slaughters  of  Jupiter  are 
prayers,  to  which  Pauline  is  remitted  at 
the  last  as  her  only  resource;  and  in- 
deed, with  a  cold  and  hard  mother,  and  a 
weak  fitther,  and  a  weak,  Tain  husband, 
and  no  friends,  and  the  only  person  she 
cares  for  in  the  world  separated  from  her 
for  ever,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
left  to  do  except  to  pray.  But  we  can* 
not  help  asking  ourseWes,  What  does  it 
all  mean  7  Is  it  to  illustrate  the  shock- 
ing consequences  of  the  French  system 
of  marriages?  Perhaps  so;  and  if  so, 
it  still  seems  ineffdctive.  For  Pauline 
might  have  been  equally  unhappy,  or 
rather  without  happiness,  had  she  mar- 
ried the  man  she  really  loved,  though 
of  course  the  reader  will  not,  if  he  has 
way  heart,  admit  this.  There  is  to  be 
fimnd  in  this  volume  the  pleasing  style 
which  is  such  a  marked  trait  of  Mrs. 
Jenkin*8  writing,  and  the  curious  mix- 
ture of  English  with  French  atmunphere 
which  in  one  or  two  of  her  novels  we  have 
iM>tioed,  and  is  perhi^ps  common  to  all. 

"  PlUMPiB.  A  Novel.  Ihmslated  bom 


the  French  of  Victor  Oherbuliei."  1^ 
Garl  Benson.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    (Leisure  Hour  Series.) 

M.  Cherbulies  is  an  extremely  clever 
writer.  He  has  the  flowing  style,  the 
polished  wit,  the  easy  management  of  the 
**  business  *'  of  a  story  which  distinguish 
the  skilled  literary  French  workman  of 
the  present  day.  He  has  no  great  origi- 
nality so  fiur  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve ;  he  has  no  distinct  idea  which  he 
must  and  will  impress  on  people  *s  minds ; 
he  is  on  the  contrary  a  conscientious 
professor  of  literature,  an  accomplished 
artist  in  letters,  and  could,  we  have  no 
doubt,  construct  an  entertaining  and 
profitable  novel  on  any  sulject  that  might 
he  suggested  to  him  by  a  select  commit- 
tee, introducing  his  scenes  and  characters 
and  developing  hb  plot  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  the  impression  of  almost  per- 
fect nature,  and  yet  being  in  fitct  the 
product  of  the  most  consummate  art. 
His  **  Count  Kostia  "  is  a  wild  romance, 
the  scene  laid  in  some  remote  Russian  cas- 
tle,to  which  the  hero  goes  to  be  the  tutor  of 
the  sole  son  and  heir  of  the  owner,  who  is 
the  Count  Kostia  himself.  The  interest 
of  the  story  turns  upon  the  &ct  that 
the  son  and  heir  is  in  reality  a  girl, 
whom  the  cruel  father  has  for  reasons 
of  his  own  dressed  and  brought  up  as  a 
boy.  Of  course  this  boy-girl  is  a  very 
peculiar  character  at  first,  but  soon  ceases 
to  be  epicene,  and  becomes  alarmingly 
feminine.  Strange  adventures  ensue,  and 
if  vre  remember  right,  it  all  ends  happily 
in  the  marriage  of  the  tutor  to  the  trans- 
formed maiden.  "  Prosper  "  is  a  story  of  a 
very  different  kind.  Didier  de  Peyrols, 
a  sort  of  modem  Hamlet,  is  lefl  with 
a  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  father,  but 
with  an  injunction  that  he  is  to  look  up 
and  see  after  a  certain  illegitimate  son  of 
his  father,  and  consequently  his  brother. 
This  brother.  Prosper  Randoce,  he  discov- 
ers, and  finds  him  to  be  an  unrecognised 
poet,  according  to  his  own  account,  with 
the  fire  of  genius  in  his  brain,  but  none 
of  the  infiuence  and  position  he  ought  to 
have.  Didier 's  kindness  Prosper  returns 
with  the  most  brutal  ingratitude ;  indeed, 
he  is  an  abandoned  villain,  though  a  poet- 
ical one,  and  he  swindles  and  deceives 
Didier  at  every  turn.  The  idea  of  the 
story,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  that 
Didier  represents  m  a  sort  of  vray  Hamlet, 
and  his  father's  dying  charge  representa 
the  charge  of  the  ghost  in  the  play ;  th||J^C 
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sfawge  our  Hamlet  aodeaTOts  to  oarry 
oat,  and  ia  doing  ao  diaoofefs  that  tba 
oiorbid,  oontemplatifa  role,  with  apeea- 
latkMM  OD  eodateiioe  taking  up  a  great 
pa^  of  the  time,  will  not  do  for  ae^Te 
men  and  women,  who  are  pat  here  for 
iome  porpoee,  and  most  be  aotive  in  tome 
way.  The  Ophelia  of  the  afcory  is  a  cer- 
tain Mme.  d*A»do,  a  charming  yoang 
widow,  and  ahe  is  certainly  drawn  with 
mnch  akiU,  and  marries  Hamlet,  instead 
of  drowning  beiaelf,  in  the  end,  wbiob  m  a 
decided  improTement  on  the  original  tale. 
This,  however,  we  make  only  as  a  sug- 
gestioD.  It  may  be  that  Mme.  d'Amdo 
doea  not  represent  anything  in  the  story 
eioept  herself;  bat  Didier^s  fiincied  re- 
semblance to  Hamlet  is  so  dwelt  apon  in 
the  begmning  of  the  story  that  the  reader 
is  led  to  expect  some  analogy  throogboat 
If  there  is  one,  it  is  very  refined  and  dilB- 
ealt  to  follow. 

The  book,  like  ererythtng  written  by 
Cherbalies,  will  be  found  worth  reading. 
As  an  instance  of  the  Tividness  with 
which  he  throws  himself  into  his  oharac- 
ter»— a  trait,  howeyer,  which  seems  to  be 
getting  quite  common  nowadays— we  may 
refer  to  the  description  given  by  the  wild 
and  unreliable  Prosper  of  his  beginning 
in  life  to  his  brother  Didier,  wbiMn,  how- 
eyer,  he  does  not  know  to  be  his  brother, 
but  supposes  to  be  merely  an  admirer  of 
his  poems,  which,  by  the  way,  seem  to 
have  been  in  French  yery  much  what 
Walt  Whitman^s  are  in  English.  This 
ohan^  fh)m  dramatic  author  to  critic  he 
describes  in  a  way  (pp.  88-80)  which 
ought  to  call  the  blush  to  the  cheek  or 
rouse  the  lasting  enmity  of  any  writer  of 
periodical  criticism.  The  book  seems  to 
be  well  translated,  though  here  and  there 
are  little  bits  of  English  slang  which 
sound  strangely. 

*'  Thb  FaiBrDSHip  or  Books,  and  othir 
LiCTURis.'*  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Edited  vrith  a  prefiuse  by  T.  Hughes,  M. 
P.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Go. 

This  book  is  not  likely,  for  very  good 
reasons,  to  receive  no  much  attention  iu 
this  country  as  it  is  receiving  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Maurice  held  a  position  in 
England  which  gives  anything  coming 
from  his  pen  an  almost  unnatural  and 
certainly  local  importance,  while  an  in- 
terest has  been  given  to  the  present  pub- 
lication by  an  extraordinary  preface  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  who  in  it  attacks 


DO  less  persons  than  Mr.  Maitbew  Ar- 
nold, Mr.  J.  &  Mill,  and  Mr.  Fita-JaiMa 
Stephen,  in  a  manner  to  invite  a  oonaid- 
erable  amount  of  criticism  at  the  haads 
of  that  very  large  number  of  peraaoB  who 
are  of  opinion  that  a  struggle  in  the  open 
field  of  theology  or  philosophy  between 
Mr.  T.  Hughes  and  either  of  these  three 
gentlemen  would  be  of  short  daratkn. 
and  end  for  the  attacking  party  in  dis- 
aster and  rout.  Of  the  book  its^  there 
ia  not  much  to  say.  It  eonsiffts  of  a 
number  of  lectures,  delivered  to  aadi- 
enoea  which  must  in  most  cases  have 
been  of  a  popular  character,  on  soeh  snb- 
jects  as  *'The  Friendship  of  Books,'* 
«'Wonk,"  •*  Books,"  «« The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  New^iapers,*'  '*  Christian  Civ- 
iliaation,'*  «*  Ancient  History,*'  '' Eng^ 
lish  History,*"  '*  Spenser  *8  Faerie  Qaeene,** 
''MUton,*'  «' Milton  Conadered  as  a 
Schoolmaster,"  "Edmund  Burke,"  and 
**  Acquisiti<Hi  and  Illumination."  They 
are  just  such  lectures  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  devw  Englishman  who  has 
a  cultivated  man*s  interest  in  the  topics 
he  talks  of,  and  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman's  interest  in  the  andienoe  to 
which  he  is  talking.  They  are  the  lee- 
tures  of  one  spiritually  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  not  merely  something  for  the 
minds,  but  for  the  souls  of  his  hearens 
and  by  so  much  difier  verj;  widely  &om 
OTdinary  secular  lectures.  But  in  what 
is  said  we  do  not  find  that  acuteneas  or 
originality  which  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  Maurice  by  Mr.  Mill  "Is 
opinion,  quoted  in  Mr.  Hughes's  pr^ice : 

I  have  <o  deep  a  respect  ft>r  Maorloe^  obti^ 
aoter  and  piuposes,  as  well  as  Ibr  his  gireit 
mental  ictfts.  that  it  is  with  sooie  nnwillingiiess 
I  say  anythlDg  which  may  seem  to  place  him  oa 
a  less  lilgh  emioenoe  than  I  would  gladly  \s 
able  to  accord  to  him  But  I  have  always 
thought  that  there  was  more  Intellectual  pow«r 
wasted  In  Maurice  than  in  any  other  of  ray  coo* 
temporaries.  Few  of  them  certainly  have  had 
so  mnoh  to  waste.  Great  powers  of  general  a- 
tion,  rare  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  and  a  wide 
perception  of  important  and  unobvious  truths, 
served  him  not  for  putting  something  better 
into  the  place  of  tiie  wortliless  heap  of  reoeivcd 
opinions  on  the  great  subjects  of  titonght,  btit 
Ibr  proTing  to  his  own  mind  that  the  Chorcti  of 
England  had  known  everything  fh>m  the  firn, 
and  that  all  tiie  truths  on  the  ground  of  which 
the  Church  and  orthodoxy  have  been  attacied 
(many  of  which  be  saw  as  clearly  as  any  oi^e) 
are  not  only  consistent  with  the  Thirty-nine  A^ 
tides,  but  are  better  understood  and  expressed 
hi  theee  Articles  than  by  any  one  who  rejects 
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tion,"  "  rare  ingenuifey  and  subtlety/* 
and  **  wide  perceptions  of  iin)>ortaDt  and 
unobvious  traths/'  are  certainly  not  to 
be  foand  in  this  Tolume ;  and  indeed,  from 
all  that  is  known  of  Maurice,  it  seems  im- 
poasibie  not  to  conclude  that  he  wna  one 
of  that  large  number  of  men  who  fill  a 
Hiiiall  number  of  indi?iduals  with  a  firm 
oonTiction  of  their  great  abilities,  but 
never  quite  succeed  in  convincing  the 
public  that  the  opinion  is  correct. 

The  most  entertaining  thing  in  the  vol- 
ume is  the  pre&ce,  or  rather  the  terrible 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Hughes*s  remarks  about 
Mill,  Stephen,  Arnold,  and  Morley.    Of 
Mr.  Mill  he  observes  that  if  he  had  follow- 
ed the  method  which  Mr.  Maurice  really 
followed — ^not   the  method   which   Mill 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  accused  him 
of  following — **it  might  not  have  fallen 
lo  him"  (Mr.  Mill)  <' to  have  written 
probably  one  of  the  saddest  passages  ever 
penned,  where  finaliij/y  not  in  cause  but  in 
resuUf  faces  him  as  a  possibility,  driving 
him  to  despair,  from  which  his  account  of 
his  deliverance  scarcely  seems  satisfactory 
— the  opening  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  his 
autobiography."    As  to  Mr.  Stephen,  a 
good  many  hard  things  have  been  said 
about  the  author  of  **  Liberty,  Fraternity, 
Equality  "  before  now  ;  notably  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  who,  perhaps  a  year 
since,  insisted  upon  it  that  what  Mr. 
Stephen  was  eng  iged  in  doing  was  turn- 
ing out  of  heaven  all   the  saints  and 
angels  and  just  men  made  perfect,  who 
had  been  allotted  everlasting  joy  there  by 
the  common  accord  of  past  ages,  and 
peopling  the  place  with  all  the  successful 
lawyers,  railroad  men,  contractors,  usurp- 
ers, soldiers,  journalists,  money-lenders, 
and  for  all  we  know  inventors  of  patent 
blacking  and  hotel-keepers,  and  at  the 
head  of  them  all,  occupying  the  post  of 
presiding  officer,  no  less  a  person  than 
Bismarck  himself— as  the  type  of  worldly , 
successful  energy.    Mr.  Hughes  adds  to 
this  picture  another  pleasing  stroke ;  for 
he  represents  Mr.  Stephen  as  advising  us 
*'  to  believe  in  a  Gbd  who  has  made  the 
world  for  •  a  prudent,  steady,  hardy,  en- 
during race  of  men,  who  are  neither  fools 
nor  cowards,  and  who  have  no  particular 
love  for  those  who  are,'  "  and  to  under- 
stand that  *'  the  business  of  religion  is  to 
threaten  or  bribe  the  foob  and  cowards." 
It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  his  mind. 


**  On  Missions.  A  Lecture  delivered 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  December  3, 
1873."  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Ox- 
ford. With  an  introductory  sermon  by 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  New  York :  Scribner, 
Armsti-oug  &  Company. 

Mr.  Max  Muller  occupies  a  rather  pecu- 
liar position  with  regard  to  religion.  He 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  difficult 
task  of  reconciling  it  with  science.  He 
has  developed  a  science  of  religion  which 
explains  the  constant  growth  of  new  and 
disappearance  of  old  creeds,  the  super- 
cession  of  one  religion  by  another,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  apparently  obsolete  reli- 
gions. He  has  a  scheme  which  takes 
scientific  account  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  past,  and  particularly  of  our  religioc 
of  the  present — that  form  of  Christianity 
which  the  church,  as  by  law  established 
in  England,  practises.  This  religion 
stands,  not  unnaturally,  at  the  head  of 
the  others ;  but  as  Mr.  Miiller  would  say» 
even  the  English  church  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  taking  into  account  those 
religious  beliefe  which  have  preceded  it; 
and  OS  the  study  of  language  as  prac- 
tised by  Home  Tooke  has  by  the  growth 
of  science  reached  the  rank  of  compara- 
tive philology,  so  the  worship  of  God  as 
practised  by  Paul  has  become  in  these 
latter  days  the  science  of  religion.  We 
say  that  this  is  a  science  which  Mr.Miiller 
may  claim  as  all  his  own,  not  because 
there  are  not  others  who  believe  there  is 
such  a  science,  but  because  with  most 
men  the  study  of  it  seems  to  tend  to  a 
generally  skeptical  attitude.  The  efiect 
on  Mr.  Miiller  is  directly  the  reverse. 
The  more  thoroughly  he  understands  reli- 
gion, the  more  thoroughly  does  he  feel 
the  practical  importance  of  religion;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  unnatural  thing  to  see 
him  lecturing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  on  a  subject  which 
seems  remote  enough  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  comparative  philologist 
The  drift  of  his  lecture  is  that  Christian- 
ity is  essentially  a  missionary  or  prose- 
lyting religion,  and  that  its  missionary 
character,  being  a  great  part  of  the  proof 
of  its  vitality,  ought  to  be  kept  up  at  all 
hazards.  The  division  of  religions  into 
missionary  (Buddhism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity)  and  non-missionary 
(Judaism,  Brahminism,  and  Zoroastrian-l[^ 
ism)  is  of  course  a  fact  in  the  science  of -^ 
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religion  of  great  importence.  The  leo- 
tare  is  very  well  worth  reading  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  saoh  saljeotB. 

'*  PRDonyi  CuLTUBB.  Researches  into 
the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philoso- 
phy, Religion,  Language,  Art,  and  Cos- 
torn. "  By  Edward  B.  Tylor,  LL  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  author  of  *'  Researches  into  the 
Early  History  of  Mankind,"  etc.  First 
American,  from  the  second  English  edi- 
tion. In  two  Yolomes.  New  fork: 
Henry  Holt  t  Go. 

This  important  work  we  have  not  space 
to  notice  as  it  deserres ;  yet  we  cannot  let 
another 'month  pass  without  expressing 
the  opinion — which  is  nothing  bat  that 
of  ereiy  one  who  is  at  all  fistmiliar  with 
Mr.  Tylor'8  writings— that  this  work  on 
"Primitiye  Culture"  is  very  valuable 
and  must  prove  a  lasting  contribution  to 
science.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  sci- 
entific book;  that  is,  it  deals  with  the  fiicts 
fonushed  by  science  as  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind,  not  in  detail,  but  in  a 
general  way,  using  the  materials  collected 
from  every  quarter  to  illustrate  and  jus- 
tify the  general  argument.  Mr.  l^lor 
is  a  *' progressionist,"  or  in  other  words, 
is  of  that  school  which  thinks  that  all  the 
evidence  on  the  snl^ect  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  {here  is  a  development  of 
higher  civilisation,  a  culture,  as  he  calls 
it,  out  of  lower,  and  that  the  march  of 
mankind  is  a  march  steadily  forward, 
when  we  take  into  view  the  whole  body 
which  is  in  motion,  though  the  units 
which  make  it  op  are  continually  strag- 
gling off,  deserting,  and  lying  down  to  die 
by  the  way.  Of  course  difforent  races  at- 
tain different  elevation  at  different  times, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  work 
of  civilisation  goes  on  very  quickly,  while 
in  others  it  goes  slowly,  or  does  not  move 
at  all,  or  perhaps  moves  backward.  In- 
deed, we  have  now  on  the  earth  coexist- 
ent nations  and  tribes  who  differ  among 
each  other  in  respect  to  their  stages  of 
coltore,  almost  as  mach  as  the  highest 
of  them  differs  in  that  respect  from  races 
extinct  for  thoosands  of  years.  The  idea 
of  development  of  higher  types  from 
lower  is  not  new,  but  the  evidence  on  the 
sul^ect  is  newly  collected  and  very  newly 
arranged  by  Mr.  Tylor,  so  that  we  begin 
to  see  dimly  some  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  branch  of  sociology  points, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  curious.  We 
are  not  able  to  give  in  detail  the  instances 


we  should  like  to  extract,  bat  one  will  do  aa 
an  illustration.  Most  people  have  been  ao- 
costomed,  probably,  whether  looking  apon 
the  "  manifestations  "  of  spiritualism  as 
supematand  or  as  purely  physical,  to 
consider  modem  q[>iritualism  as  a  novel 
phenomenon,  which,  however  it  might  be 
explained,  vras  not  to  be  accounted  fur 
historically.  Indeed,  it  has  frequently 
been  maintained  that  we  have  in  the  ex- 
hibitions of  power  which  cause  rappings, 
and  knockings,  and  table-tippings,  evi- 
dences of  a  hitherto  unobserved  natural 
force,  which  might  turn  out  as  impor- 
tant as  steam  or  electricity-  Mr.  l?yior, 
however,  says  that  the  knockings  and 
rappings  and  table-turnings  are  very  old 
thLags,  and  that  the  sudden  spread  of  m 
belief  in  them  in  modem  society  is  merely 
an  instance  of  what  he  calls  '*  revival  of 
culture,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  revival 
in  a  subsequent  stage  of  civilisation  of  a 
custom  or  belief  which  had  died  out  onoe 
already  in  a  bwer  stage. 

Some  of  the  evidence  on  the  sul^'ect  of 
writing  and  rapping  is  this :  The  '^  Pol- 
tergeist "—an  elf  who  goes  knocking  and 
routing  about  the  house  at  night— is  *'  an 
old  and  (kmiliar  personage  in  European 
folk-lore."  The  Dayaks,  Siamese,  and 
Singhalese,  as  well  as  the  Esths,  attribute 
*'  routing  and  rapping  "  to  spirits.  In 
Swabia  and  Franconia  there  are  certain 
nights  in  the  year  known  as  **  little 
knockers'  nights."  The  Welsh  miners 
think  that  the  "  knockers  "  underground 
are  indicating  rich  ore.  This  b  only  a 
small  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  kind. 
As  to  spirit-vmting  we  have  given  the 
curious  fikct  that  '*  Planohette  "  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  hands  of  American 
and  European  converts  to  spiritoalism, 
but  in  the  Chinese  empire,  where  it  is 
probably  an  ancient  instrument  of  divi- 
nation. In  these  other  nations  where 
spiritualistic  manifestations  are  believed 
in,  the  people  are  at  a  very  low  stage  of 
civilization  ;  and  Mr.  I^lor  apparently 
regards  the  revival  of  spiritualism  as  an 
indication  of  a  tendency  to  revert  to  a 
lower  stage  of  civilisatioi^  and  the  past 
of  spiritualism  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  past  of  witchcraft,  that  there 
seems  some  reason  to  believe  that,  if  we 
go  on  at  our  present  rate  of  progress,  vre 
may  begin  to  think  soon  of  burning 
witches  once  more ;  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
the  cremation^  of _a  fe^f^ta^c^i^j^^oald 
do  no  harm. 
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—  The  Mutual  Incremation  movement 
dues  not  yet  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress;  we  suppose  it  must  be  t^ken 
for  granted  that  unlil  people  begin  in  se- 
rious earnest  to  pat  the  remains  of  their 
dead  relatives  into  furnaces,  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  burning  will 
hardly  be  more  than  an  interesting  matter 
for  speculation  and  discussion.    It  is  no 
doubt  an    attractive   topic.     There   is 
nothing  which  more  profoundly  touches 
human  interests,  thoughts,  and  feelings — 
anless  it  be  life— than  death.    Poetry  and 
religion  are  full  of  it,  and  will  unques- 
tionably remain  full  of  it  until  the  end  of 
time.    The  practical  method  adopted  for 
funerals  is  one  of  those  things  which  in 
the  past  have  been  the  growth  of  custom 
and  instinct ;  while  in  the  present  age  of 
continual  change  and  revolution,  custom 
and  instinct  begin  to  fail  us,  and  we  turn 
to  speculation  and  experiment  for  the  so- 
lution of  practical  social  questions.    Most 
conservative  people,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  burying  their  friends,  would  prob- 
ably be  inclined  to  ask,  Why,  since  we 
have  always  done  so,  should  we  not  con- 
tinue to  do  so?  rather  than  to  say,  Why 
should  we  not  invent  some  new  way?    In 
the  same  manner  those  conservative  na- 
tions which  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  relatives  by  the  rite  of  mas- 
tication would  probably  be  inclined  to 
wonder  at  any  ol^'ections  being  raised  to 
their  method.    In  neither  case  would  con- 
servatism be  wholly  wrong.    When  a  cus- 
tom has  been  in  existence  among  a  people 
fi>r  hondreds  of  years,  and  is  sanctioned 
by  tradition  and  long  association,  th^  bur- 
den of  proof  surely  rests  upon  him  who 
wishes  to  substitute  a  new  one  for  it. 
Therefore,  though  we  have  ourselves  no 
iwrticular  objection  to  the  reintroduction 
of  cremation,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  mum- 
mification, we  must  ask  the  attention  of 
reformers  to  one  or  two  considerations  in 
oonnection  with  this  subject,  which  they 
are  inclined  to  overlook.    Shall  we  be 
oonsidered  very  absurd,  in  the  first  place, 
if  we  say  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  movement  for  cremation  and 
the  euthanasia  movement?    The  reform- 


ers who  desire  to  substitute  burning  for 
burial,  may  seem  to  have  a  very  difl'erent 
ot^ect  at  heart  from  those  who  desire  to 
substitute  easy  death  for  painful  death. 
But  is  there  not  at  the  root  of  both  de- 
sires the  feeling  that  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  get  rid  of  pain  altogether?  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  suggested  for  burning 
the  dead  (it  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
advocates  of  this  reform  never  speak  of 
"  burning  bodies,'*  but  of  '*  cremation," 
<*  incremation,"  and  ^'  incineration  ofre- 
mains,"  apparently  because  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  simple  English 
words  are  disagreeable,  while  those  cop- 
nected  with  the  Latin  are  not)  is  that 
there  are  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things 
about  a  Christian  funeral.  There  is  the 
cold  grave,  the  ugly  coffin,  the  grave-dig- 
ging, the  associations  afterwards.  So 
with  regard  to  death,  it  is  a  painful  thing 
to  think  of  dying,  and  particularly  to 
think  of  dying  a  painful  death.  A  lin- 
gering and  imbecile  old  age  Is  not  agree- 
able as  a  spectacle ;  death  by  hanging  is 
painful  to  the  condemned  felon  and  un- 
pleasant to  refined  spectators ;  a  life  of  ag- 
ony, arising  from  an  incurable  disease,  is 
not  a  life  to  which  any  one  easily  recon- 
ciles himself.  Therefore  it.  is  proposed 
that  imbecile  grandfathers  be  disposed  of 
by  a  slight  overdose  of  laudanum ;  that 
the  condemned  felon  be  instantaneously 
killed  by  a  galvanic  battery ;  and  that  the 
victim  to  disease  be  allowed  to  take  any 
means  he  pleases  of  terminating  his  ca- 
reer. There  are  people  who  go  further 
than  this,  and  maintain  that,  dying  being 
disagreeable,  and  disagreeable  to  the  en- 
emies of  society  no  less  than  to  its  friends 
(indeed,  more  so,  for  martyrs  have  much 
more  frequently  shown  a  willingness  to 
part  with  their  lives  than  have  those  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree) ,  there  ought  to  be  no  dying 
at  all  except  for  those  who  positively  de- 
sire death,  and  that  capital  punishment 
ought  therefore  to  be  abolished.  We  do 
not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that  they 
are  not  all  entirely  right ;  that  it  would 
not  be  much  better  if  society  were  to  cease 
at  once  to  hang  criminals,  and  to  intro- 
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fluoe  at  once  the  practice  of  what  might 
be  called  InTolantary  as  well  as  of  Tolun- 
tary  euthanasia,  the  second  for  the  purpose 
of  relieTing  any  one  who  felt  the  evils  of 
life  to  be  too  great  for  endurance  of  the 
difficulties  of  eiistenoe,  and  the  first  for 
relieving  society  of  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance of  caring  for  its  weaker  members, 
and  the  disagreeable  spectacle  of  seeing 
them  live  on.  It  may  be  in  the  interests 
of  reform  and  progress,  too,  that  the  in- 
dustry of  funeral  urn  manufacture  shall 
be  revived,  and  our  friends'  and  relatives' 
bodies  first  consumed  in  a  well-construct- 
ed furnace,  and  then  either  kept  as  a  me- 
mento, or,  as  some  reformers  have  sug- 
gested, be  made  useful  to  the  community 
in  the  form  of  bone  dust,  instead  of  the 
common  fertilizers  now  in  use— a  use 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  would  prove 
a  saving,  in  England  alone,  of  $2,500,000 
a  year.  But  whether  this  is  true  or  not^ 
it  will  do  no  barm  if  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  these  reforms  are  intimately 
connected  with  one  another,  and  all  have 
their  origin  in  a  desire  to  make  death  a 
pleasant,  agreeable,  and  happy  thing,  or 
whenever  life  is  very  unpleasant,  disa- 
greeable, or  unhappy,  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
means  of  death,  and  thus  remove  pain  out 
of  the  way  of  the  survivors. 

—  It  may  be  that  we  are  becoming  so 
Tery  sensitive  to  the  horror  of  burials,  that 
we  shall  give  tbem  up  and  find  some  sub- 
stitute. But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  English-speaking  people  have  not  as  a 
role  shown  themselves  a  remarkably  sensi 
tive  people.  They  have  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  gloomy  turn,  with  a  great 
love  of  reality,  and  a  contempt  for  senti- 
mentality, though  not  for  sentiment,  and 
by  the  French  they  have  been  thought 
brutal  barbarians.  Sensitiveness  has 
never  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  their 
distinguishing  traitfi ;  indeed,  of  sensitive 
people  they  have  generally  expressed  con- 
tempt, and  put  them  to  what  seemed  their 
proper  use  by  taking  away  their  lands 
and  houses,  subjugating  them,  and  mak- 
ing their  government  tributary ;  frequent- 
ly even  exterminating  them.  The  most 
English  of  poets  and  dramatists  made 
bis  plays  as  full  of  horror  and  gloom  as 
be  well  could,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Voltaire 
thus  proved  his  English  quality.  Of  the 
graye  be  was  particularly  fond,  as  may 
be  seen  In  the  graye-diggerB'  scene  in 


''Hamlet,'"  the  central  ol^eot  being  an 
open  gruve,  out  of  which  dead  men's 
bones  and  skulls  are  thrown  by  the  dig- 
gers, who  are  preparing  it  for  a  girl  jnst 
drowned,  and  the  Hcene  embracing  what 
would  be  called  in  French  a  grotesque 
dialogue  between  grave-diggers,  a  burial 
service  with  all  the  most  disagreeable  de- 
tails, and  a  continual  suggestion  of  all 
the  most  painful  and  revolting  aseocia- 
tions.  Yet  we  doubt  if  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  any  scene  in  an  English 
play  which  ia  so  popular,  both  with  ac- 
tors and  audiences,  as  this  well-known 
grave-diggers' scene  in"  Hamlet " ;  and  if 
it  is  more  popular  and  finds  more  interest- 
ed audiences  in  one  country  than  in  an- 
other, it  is  in  America,  the  home  of  sensi- 
tiveness, as  we  are  told.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  bow  the  play  of  '*  Hamlet" 
strikes  a  really  sensitive  people,  or  a  peo- 
ple who  really  know  themselves  to  be  sen- 
sitive, he  will  find  some  information  in 
Taine's  *'  English  Literature,"  where,  in 
speaking  of  ''  Hamlet,"  we  find  such  ex- 
pressions as  these : 

He  Jeen  lugabrioualy : 

King.—Hovr,  Hamlet,  wbeie's  Folonlus  ? 

Hamltt.— At  sapper. 

King.— At  supper  1  where  ? 

Hamlet.— Vot  where  he  eatf,  bnt  where  he  it 
eaten ;  a  certain  oonvooation  of  politic  vpwrmh 
are  e'en  at  him.* 

And  he  repeats  in  Ave  or  six  Ikshions  these 
grave-digger  jests.  His  thoughts  already  inhab- 
it a  churchyard :  to  this  liopeless  pliiloeophy 
yoor  true  man  is  a  corpse.  Duties,  honon, 
passions,  pleasnres,  projects,  science,  all  this  Is 
bat  a  borrowed  mask,  which  deotb  removes, 
that  we  may  see  ourselves  what  we  are,  an  evil- 
smelling  and  grinnhig  sknlL  It  is  this  sight  he 
goes  to  see  by  Ophelia  s  grave.  He  ooonts  the 
skulls  which  the  grave-digger  tnms  ont ;  this 
was  a  lawyer's,  that  a  courtier*s.  What  salnta- 
tions,  intrigues,  pretensions,  arrogance  I  And 
here  now  Is  a  clown  knocking  It  a  boat  with  his 
spade,  and  playing  *'at  loggats  with  'en.* 
(  nsar  and  Alexander  have  toned  to  day,  and 
make  the  eartli  fiit ;  the  masters  of  the  world 
have  served  to  '  patch  a  wall."  **  Xow  get  yoo 
to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint 
an  inch  tliick,  to  this  flivor  she  i 
make  her  laugh  at  that*  t  When  one  has  < 
to  this  theiv  is  nothing  left  bnt  to  die. 

It  in  out  of  thi<«  higuhrions  play  that 
we  have  immortalized  the  most  lugubri- 
ons  scene.  It  in  this  scene  which  to  this 
day  Shakespearian  actors  do  their  best  to 
excel  in ;  it  is  this  scene,  with  its  open 
graTC,  itH  bones  and  skulk,  its  corpse  and 

•- Hamlet,'' iv.  8, 
f«Haml«t,''v..L 
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faneial  mirioe,  its  gloomy  hamor,  ito 
wild  passion,  sends  us  away  from  the 
theatre  saying  onoe  more  that  Shake- 
speare indeed  understood  the  hamui  lieart. 
We  are  deeply  stirred  by  it,  and  so  far 
from  oar  sensitiveness  inducing  us  to  ab- 
stract from  the  scene  any  of  its  details, 
the  tenden<9  of  the  modem  Shakespeare 
leriTBl  has  been  to  increase  them ;  gW- 
ing  more  rather  than  fewer  skulls,  and 
filling  the  yawning  grave  with  "real 
earth,"  and  making  Ophelia^s  dotbes 
heavy  with  real  water.  This  does  not 
look  as  if  we  were  too  sensitive  for  the 
oostom  of  Christian  burial ;  and  if  any 
one  says  that  this  proves  nothing,  because 
''  Hamlet  '*  is  a  play,  and  we  may  like 
burials  in  plays,  though  out  of  the  theatre 
we  may  prefer  cremation,  we  say  in  reply 
that  the  ot^ector  is  equally  ignorant  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  produo- 
tion  of  dramas  and  of  the  burial  question. 
We  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  the  practice 
of  burial  was  so  shocking  to  a  very  great 
number  of  persons  that  they  were  long- 
ing for  some  other  mode  of  interring  the 
dead,  they  would  not  be  deeply  moved  by 
this  scene,  but  rather  shocked,  as  M. 
Taine  is  evidently  with  the  whole  play. 
Such  scenes  as  these  are  just  those  which 
must  spring  out  of  tbe  profoundest  under- 
standing of  the  feelings,  prc^judices,  and 
sentiments  of  a  race  of  people.  Our  feel- 
ings do  not  lo<^  QA  to  find  anything  shock- 
ing in  murders  taking  place  on  the  stage ; 
indeed,  we  ei\joy  seeing  an  actor  stab  an- 
other, and  particularly  relish  the  spectik 
de  of  the  latter*s  slow  death.  They  do 
not  enjoy  the  stage  death  agony  in  Fnuioe. 
We  are  not  so  sensitive  as  we  sometimes 
wish  we  were. 

—  To  look  at  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  there  is  anything  that  is  senti- 
mentally very  attractive  about  the  substi- 
tution of  the  reverberating  furnace  for 
the  coffin.  It  is  not  the  funeral  pyre  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce—we  could  not  possi- 
bly afford  the  consumption  of  wood  that 
must  ensue ;  and  therefore  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  pleasing  literary  associations 
connected  with  cremation  to  have  a  new 
birth.    Those  who 

Have  the  dead  in  obazge 
will  not  be  able  in  America,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  build  pyres 


A  hundred  fteteaeh  way  from  tide  to  stdsb 
nor  will  they  be  likely  to  flay  and  dren 
Before  tt  many  fluUogs  of  the  flock 
And  oxen  wiui  carved  Itet  and  crooked  horns, 
with  tbe  fat  of  which  to  cover  carefully 

Ttie  dead  ftom  bead  to  foot 
(it  seems  from  this  custom,  the  allusion  to 
wliich  we  take  from  the  description  of 
the  burial  of  Patrodus,  that  nfter  all  they 
were  not  so  sendtive  in  some  matters  in 
tbe  Homeric  days  as  we  are  now).  Nor 
shall  we  invoke  Boreas  and  Zephyr  to 
breathe  upon  the  lighted  fire,  because 
we  do  not  any  longer  believe  in  the 
Boreas  and  Zephyr,  though  the  belief  in 
them  was  no  doubt  a  pleasing  supersti- 
tion, and  indeed  one  that  for  our  own  part 
we  should  like  very  much  to  see  revived  if 
it  were  possible.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  even  .the  rich  will  be  allowed  here- 
after to  consume  wood  in  the  my  the 
ancients  used  it,  now  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  has  been  discovered  to 
be  connected  so  closely  with  the  neoe^ 
sary  supply  of  rain ;  nay,  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  a  picturesque  kind  of  cremation 
as  that  used  in  the  funeral  rites  of  Shelley 
will  not  prove  too  expensive ;  and  Shelley 
was  burned  in  a  sheet-iron  furnace. 
Even  if  some  few  millionaires  should  find 
it  in  their  power  to  conduct  family  fu- 
nerals in  the  dasdcal  way,  the  great  mul- 
titude of  mankind  would  still  be  obliged, 
on  account  of  cheapness,  to  economise 
fuel.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  accounts  we 
have  seen  of  the  incremation  experiments, 
economy  of  time,  space,  and  material 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  main  object  in 
view.  Professor  Brunetti  of  Padua  and 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  seem  to  have  most 
thoroughly  tested  the  question,  and  that 
we  may  not  exaggerate,  we  take  from  a 
newspaper  which  lies  before  us  an  ao> 
count  of  their  experiments.  Dr.  Bru- 
netti says:  *'He  found  that  in  the  re- 
torts of  gas  manufiustories,  or  in  closed 
receptacles,  free  from  air,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  a  satisfactory  performance  was 
impossible.  After  experiment,  he  dis- 
covered, in  the  first  plaoe,  there  is  neces- 
sary an  oblong  furnace  of  fire-proof  bricks 
having  ten  holes  below,  by  means  of 
which  the, fire  can  be  regulated.  The 
upper  part  of  this  must  be  hollowed  to 
receive  the  coffin,  and  over  this  a  domed 
cover,  by  which  the  flames,  as  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  may  be  directed  upon 
the  body.    Within  the  coffin  'p 
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support  on  which  the  body  rests  fixed  by 
thick  iron  wires.  The  operation  embraces 
three  periods:  first,  the  heating  of  the 
body;  second,  the  incineration  of  the 
soft  parts ;  third,  the  calcination  of  the 
bones.  During  the  first  period,  about  a 
half  hour  after  the  furnace  is  lighted  the 
combustion  of  the  body  begins.  It  gives 
off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  re?erberatory  parts  of  the 
furnace  is  of  great  importance.  During 
the  second  period  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  body  takes  place,  which, 
according  to  Professor  Brunetti,  makes  a 
profound  impression  on  the  mind.  If  the 
wood  has  been  well  arranged,  two  hours 
suffice  to  produce  complete  carboniza- 
tion. During  the  third  period,  the  air- 
holes being  opened,  the  carbonized  mass 
is  collected  and  placed  upon  a  fresh  plate, 
and  the  heat  is  now  urged  to  the  utmost, 
a  fresh  supply  of  wood  being  inserted 
By  means  of  this  arrangement  complete 
incremation^that  is  to  say,  incineration 
of  the  soft  parts  and  perfect  calcination 
of  the  bones— is  eflfected  in  two  hours. 
When  the  furnace  has  cooled  the  cinders 
and  bones  are  collected  and  deposited  in 
a  funeral  urn.  As  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments Professor  Brunetti  found  the 
body  of  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  old, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  re- 
duced to  foyrand  a  half  pounds,  and  that 
of  a  man  of  fifty,  weighing  ninety  pounds, 
reduced  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Qnot 
ing  from  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  article, 
*  These  ashes  were  exhibited  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition.  They  were  of  a  delicate 
white,  and  contained  in  a  glass  box  twelve 
inches  long  by  eight  inches  wide  and 
eight  deep.  The  quantity  of  wood  neces- 
sary was  about  one  hundred  and  fi^ 
pounds,  and  cost  about  8eTenty-fi?e  cents 


of  our  money.  All  disagreeable  efTects 
were  avoided,  the  process  was  cleanly,  and 
the  expense  merely  nominal,  as  we  see.'  " 
These  are  certainly  very  interesting  ex- 
periments, but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  what  they  ultimately  point  to  is  a 
more  economical  contrivance  even  than 
the  reverberating  furnace  described  by 
Dr.  Brunetti.  The  danger  that  the  de- 
struction of  forests  may  lead  to  the  ces- 
sation of  rain,  and  the  danger  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  English  coal-fields,  and  the 
unquestionable  fisuit  of  the  high  price  of 
coal  with  us,  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
combining,  if  possible,  the  heating  appa- 
ratus now  actually  in  use  by  society  viith 
that  which  the  mutual  cremation  societies 
may  invent  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
form of  the  burial  custom.  That  combi- 
nation does  not  seem  to  us  difficult ;  for 
already  almost  every  house,  at  least  of 
people  tolerably  well  off  in  the  world,  is 
supplied  with  a  furnace ;  and  if  there  is 
not  inventiveness  enough  in  the  world  to 
devise  a  combination  furnace  which  shall 
usually  be  applied  to  the  olject  of  warm- 
ing the  family,  but  on  occasions  of  death 
may  be  turned  to  account  as  an  incremat- 
ing machine,  we  must  be  sadly  off  for  in- 
ventors. Is  there  any  reason  why  a  re- 
verberating furnace  such  as  is  described 
by  Professor  Brunetti  may  not  be  osed 
for  vrarming  ktrge  establishments?  if  not, 
perhaps  the  cooperative  principle  may  be 
applied  here,  and  one  furnace  warm  and 
consume  the  dead  of  a  whole  ward  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  There  would  be  real 
economy  in  this ;  and  if  the  question  is 
between  cremation  at  seventy-five  cents 
apiece,  and  cremation  with  a  positive 
saving  of  time,  space,  and  mon^,  we 
know  very  weU  which  most  of  as  would 
prefer. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

«•  LIKE  THE  BASE  INDIAN.^* 

WE  shall  not  stop  long  to  welcome  Linlej  into  her  new  way  of  life,  or  to 
oondact  her  through  its  opening  paths.  When  some  sadden  accident 
deprives  one  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  the  power  of  walking,  which  perhaps  a  man 
particnlarlj  enjoyed,  or  the  beanty  on  which  a  woman  had  staked  nearly  all 
her  happiness,  there  passes  a  long  time  daring  which  the  sufferer,  however 
strong,  however  feeble,  does  not  show  or  even  know  how  the  character  and 
career  are  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  and  abiding  conditions  imposed  by 
the  privation.  Hero  or  weakling  shows  mnch  the  same  to  those  around.  The 
hero  mast  be  stunned  and  agonized  as  much  as  the  weakling,  and  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  the  weakling  any  more  than  to  the  hero  to  indulge  in  perpetual  pub- 
lic lamentation.  But  when  the  first  shock  is  fairly  over,  and  the  question 
'*CanI  bear  life  P"  is  settled,  and  friends  have  ceased  to  turn  the  eyes  of 
watchfal  sympathy  on  the  sufferer,  and  existence  for  the  victim  has  to  run  in 
the  old  channels  once  more,  then  the  natural  resources  and  genuine  strength 
of  the  nature  begin  to  show  themselves.  Poor  Linley^s  case  was  a  little  pecu- 
liar, for  she  had  to  walk  darkly  from  the  first,  without  any  sympathetic  light 
or  guidance,  and  had  to  conduct  herself  as  if  her  maimed  and  mutilated  life 
had  received  no  hurt  or  injury. 

The  season  then  had  passed  away,  and  another  winter  had  come  and  gone, 
and  yet  another  season,  and  it  was  now  autumn,  and  everybody  had  lejft  Lon- 
don. Annie  Valentine,  however,  had  no  concern  with  everybody,  and  had 
not  left  town;  nor  had  her  brother  in-law  as  yet;  and  she  was  expecting  him 
one  fine  evening  of  late  September.  He  came  a  little  later,  and  after  the  chil- 
dren had. several  times  agreed  among  themselves  that  Uncle  Roche  was  not 
coming  that  night  at  all.  He  was  very  vivacious,  amusing,  and  even  boister- 
ous— a  fact  which  to  his  affectionate  and  observant  sister-in-law  seemed  omi- 
nous, for  she  knew  that  when  he  was  not  in  particularly  good  spirits  he  always 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  that  other  people  should  not  perceive 
it,  or  be  affected  by  any  gloom  of  his. 

**  Are  yon  going  to-morrow,  Roche?  **  she  asked  when  the  children  had  been 
got  rid  of  fairly  for  the  night. 

'•To  Dripdeanham,  Annie?    Oh,  yes.^ 

anteradtsoooircling  to  Act  ofCongroM,  Id  fbe  year  1874,  by  SHELDON  *CO.,iii  the  offioeof  tiM 
librmrlan  of  Congrata,  at  Waahlngton. 
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**  Yoa  don't  seem  as  if  yoa  cared  to  f|;o/' 

•*  WeU,  I  doB*t  know  that  I  do  oare  to  go.  Bat  I  don^t  know  that  I  partio* 
nlarly  care  to  go  anywhere— except  to  come  here/* 

**  Yoa  have  made  a  mistake,  Boche.'* 

••Only  one,  dear?" 

••  A  mistake  in  life,  I  mean*  Yoa  ought  to  have  settled  dowir  to  some  ca- 
reer—something active,  I  think— something  that  would  distinctly  fill  and  oc- 
cupy your  mind.    If  you  had  ever  made  up  your  mind  to  be  a  poet,  BocheP' 

••  Ah,  yes,  Annie.    Only  the  mind  was  wanting,  you  see.'* 

•*  But  don't  you  feel  something  of  this  yourself?    I  know  you  do." 

••  About  the  mind  and  the  poetry?  " 

**  Oh  no,  I  don*t  mean  that.    About  some  sort  of  a  pursuit." 

**  But,  Annie,  do  you  count  it  for  nothing  that  I  have  been  aU  this  time  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  enrich  the  earth  with  one  perfect  character?  " 

**  I  think  I  would  rather  have  something  more  active,  even  with  a  few  im- 
perfections, Boche.    And  have  you  moulded  your  perfect  character?" 

•*0h  dear,  no;  I  think  I  am  further  off  it  than  ever.  But  isn^t  even  the 
striving  after  perfection  generally  held  to  be  a  rather  noble  sort  of  career  in 
iteelf?" 

•*  Won*t  you  talk  seriously,  Boche?  I  am  distressed  about  you,  and  you 
know  it.  Don't  trifle  with  me,  and  pretend  to  make  merry,  as  if  you  were  ex- 
changing badinage  with  the  people  who  have  less  interest  in  you." 

She  was  standing  beside  him  now,  and  she  leaned  upon  his  shoulder  as  he 
sat  and  gazed  into  the  fire. 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  her,  and  the  earnestness  of  her  fi^ce,  which 
had  something  painful  in  it,  impressed  him.  He  rose  and  stood  facing  her 
and  leaning  in  his  familiar  attitude  against  the  chimney-piece. 

**  My  good  Annie,  lUl  be  serious  if  you  like  it,  though  I  think  you  know 
already  as  well  what  I  feel  as  if  I  had  preached  you  a  solemn  sermon  that 
was  one  prolonged  confession.  Well,  dear,  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  my. 
life  has  been  one  great  big,  lazy,  terrible  mistake;  and  I  repent  of  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  show  for  time,  opportunity,  or  any  poor  little  measure  of  intelli- 
gence that  the  powers  above  might  have  thought  fit  to  throw  away  on  me.  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself,  Annie.** 

••  We  were  partly  the  cause ** 

••Not  a  bit  of  it,  dear.  Put  that  out  of  your  head;  you  always  did  your 
best  to  urge  me  on,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  you  and  the  boys  I  ought  to  have 
done  something.  No,  no — vanity  and  egotism  have  been  the  ruin  of  your  hap- 
less brother-in-law." 

Annie  smiled  now. 

«'  The  thing  is  not  very  bad,**  she  said,  *•  when  you  talk  in  that  way.  It  !• 
not  too  late,  Boche — ^your  career  hasn*t  quite  closed." 

••The  difficulty  is  that  it  hasn*t  opened!  It*s  so  hard  to  get  out  of  this 
sort  of  lounging  life.  My  dear  sister-in-law,  I  am  like  every  other  man.  I 
owe  my  fate  first  and  foremost  to  a  woman.** 

Mrs.  Valentine  now  really  looked  surprised,  and  even  alarmed.  Her  fiuM 
colored;  she  could  hardly  tell  what  conjecture  came  into  her  mind. 

••Of  course  you*ve  been  thinking  all  at  once  of  some  love  business,"  he 
said  smiling.  *•  No,  it  isn*t  that.  It  was  the  first  Mrs.  Bochford  that  spoDed 
me.  She  brought  me  up  with  Louis,  and  taught  us  to  be  always  together,  and 
would  have  had  our  Hves  to  run  side  by  side— and  a  pretUJjtii^  we  hav« 
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made  of  them,  both  of  us!  and  I  so  adored  her;  and  then  he  and  I  were  such 
friends  and  were  blind  to  each  other^s  fiftults,  and  only  encouraged  each  other's 
weaknesses.  I  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  prove  that  I,  with  next  to  nothing, 
could  be  just  as  loud  a  philosopher  as  he  with  a  fortune.  I  thought  myself  a 
wonderfully  noble  person  to  waive  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass.  Ail  very 
well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  Prince  Hal  in  the  play,  going  to  come  out  at  the 
right  time,  and  conquer  the  Pei*cy,  and  win  all  the  honors,  and  send  your  old 
pals  to  the  lock-up,  and  show  yourself  in  eveiy  possible  way  fit  to  be  a  king. 
But  it  doesn't  work  quite  so  bravely  out  with  us  poor  little  common  fellows  in 
real  life.    There!  that's  all  about  it,  dear." 

"Roche!" 

"  Yes,  Annie." 

*'  When  did  all  this  feeling  come  to  you?  " 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  been  growing.  Perhaps  the  autumn  evening 
—autumn  evenings  always  do,  I  suppose,  set  people  thinking  of  the  might- 
have-beens." 

«*  But  this  isn't  any  whim  of  an  autumn  evening.  May  I  guess,  Roohe-<-may 
Itry  toguessP" 

**  You  couldn't  guess — ^you  are  sure  to  guess  wrong — and  there's  nothing  to 
guess  at" 

**  Yes,  there  is.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  that  in  Mr.  Rocliford's  case  the 
thing  hasn't  turned  out  so  well,  and  then " 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Annie,  there  is  something  in  that  Mind,  I  say  nothing  against 
Rochford  that  he  mightn't  say  against  me,  if  he  were  inclined  or  had  a  perae- 
vering  sister-in-law  to  pump  him.  But  the  time  has  told  upon  him  as  well  as 
upon  me.    He  has  not  improved;  no  more  have  I." 

**  You  are  still  the  same  friends  as  before?  " 

'*  Just  the  same.  But  I  find  myself  every  day  growing  more  and  more  trai- 
torous to  our  old  friendship,  and  liking  his  ways  and  his  surroundings  less  and 
less.  I  go  down  to  Dripdeanliam  half  afraid  and  half  longing — ^with  a  ^vretched 
ghost  of  a  hope  that  I  may  find  my  old  Louis  Rochford  there.  If  I  don't,  I  must 
bring  the  tiling  to  a  close  some  time  or  other.  And  yet,  Annie,  do  you  know 
that  with  all  that  it  would  puzzle  me  to  say  where  any  particular  change  isP'* 

*'  You  don't  like  the  young  man— Mr.  Piatt's  secretary?  " 

'*  No,  I  don't.  I  think  he's  a  cad  and  a  sycopliant,  but  I  don't  quite  know 
why  I  think  this.  He  has  the  art  of  managing  people,  and  he's  very  clever. 
I  don't  like  him,  or  the  girl,  his  sister.  There,  Annie,  have  I  not  degenerated? 
Fancy  a  philosopher  at  my  time  of  life  taking  a  dislike  to  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

Annie  shook  her  head.  **  A  girl  of  seventeen  may  do  more  mischief  some- 
times than  a  whole  school  of  philosophers  could  prevent.  But  does  she  try  to 
do  any  mischief?  " 

*'0h  no,  I  don't  say  that;  and  look  here,  Mrs.  Annie,  don't  take  all  my 
prejudices  and  dislikes  as  reasonable  grounds  of  objection  to  any  human  crea- 
ture. I  know  vei*y  little  about  the  girl,  except  that  she  fawns  upon  Rochford 
as  if  she  were  a  spaniel — ^and  she  isn't  a  spaniel,  you  know ;  and  she's  getting 
too  old  for  that." 

"But  Mrs.  Rochford— how  does  she  like  that  sort  of  tiling?  " 

Roche  did  not  hear  the  question  apparently,  or  was  absorbed  in  thought. 
His  sister-in-law  repeated  it. 

"What  Annie?  Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Rochford.  Well,  I  don't  know.  She 
doesn't  seem  to  care— laughs  at  them — ^I  mean  laughs  at  all  that  sort  pf^thing— r 
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«*  Do  people  like  ber  still,  Roche?  ** 

*«  My  dear  woman,  how  could  I  tell  what  or  whom  people  like?  They 
don't  tell  me,  and  if  they  did,  how  could  I  believe  what  they  said?  She  seems 
a  great  favorite.  She  amuses  people  and  makes  them  laugli,  and  laughs  at 
them.  She  makes  Rochford's  dinner  parties  go  off  very  pleasantly,  although 
feeble  souls,  I  dare  say,  are  a  little  afraid  of  her  sarcasms.  Rochford  seems 
very  proud  of  her." 

*'  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  change  as  that»^^  said  Annie  slowly. 

'*  As  what?    As  Rochford  being  proud  of  his  wife?  " 

**  Oh  no.    As  of  her  becoming  so  satirical,  and  full  of  levity,  and  all  that.^ 

"But  I  never  said  a  word  about  levity." 

«*  Well,  amusing  people  and  laughing  at  them ;  I  should  never  have  thought 
it.  When  she  comes  here  she  is  just  the  same  as  ever.  But  of  course  she 
would  hardly  care  to  make  a  dispUy  before  me." 

'*  She  has  not  been  here  this  long  time?  "  Valentine  said  as  an  inquiry. 

••  Oh  yes,  Roche.  Two  days  before  she  left  town.  Now.  Roche,  I  don't 
care  much  for  your  judgment  about  women,  and  I  have  an  impression  about 
her  which  is  quite  different  from  yours.  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one.  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  it  is?" 

Valentine  now  turned  his  side  face  to  the  fire,  and  took  mechanically  a  lit- 
tle china  ornament  from  the  chimney-piece  which  he  kept  turning  round  and 
round  between  his  fingers. 

**  Shall  I  say  it,  dear?  "  asked  his  sister  gently. 

"  If  you  will,  Annie.    Yes ;  what  is  it?  " 

*'  I  think  that  she  is  very  unhappy  and  weary  of  her  life,  and  I  think  that 
she  will  die!" 

The  china  ornament  fell  upon  the  hearth  and  broke  into  pieces. 

••My  china!"  exclaimed  Annie,  "and  given  by  you  too,  Roche!" 

'*  lUl  give  you  another,  child,"  he  said,  stooping  aud  picking  up  the  pieces; 
'•  or  in  fact  this  can  be  put  together  again  and  made  as  strong  as  ever — strong- 
er than  ever.  Til  mend  it  for  you,  Annie.  But  you  shouldn't  talk  of  death, 
you  know,  in  that  abrupt  sort  of  way.  It  alarms  me.  I  don't  like  hearing  of 
death." 

••  I  never  knew  that  you  were  so  nervous,  Roche." 

«*  One  doesn't  think  of  death  coming  to  the  young  in  that  way.  No  matter. 
Let's  come  back  to  our  subject    Why  do  you  think  that  of  her  f  " 

*'  I  don't  know.  Are  there  such  things  as  women's  divining  powers?  You 
shake  your  head.  Well,  whether  there  are  or  not,  I  know  when  a  woman  is 
unhappy,  and  8he  is  unhappy,  Roche,  take  my  word  for  it;  and  she  grows 
paler  every  time;  and  I  don't  like  the  brightness  of  her  eyes;  but  of  course 
there  may  be  nothing  in  all  that! " 

**  Women  don't  die  of  unhappiness! "  Valentine  said. 

**  Women  don't  often  die  of  grief,  dear,  that's  true  enough.  The  blow  is 
struck,  the  worst  is  over,  and  they  recover.  But  how  about  a  long,  wasting, 
irritating  heart  struggle?  Remember  how  young  she  is,  and  what  a  daily 
weariness  her  life  must  be — such  a  life." 

•*She  doesn't  seem  like  that  She  is  livelier  than  ever.  I  don*t  under- 
stand  it  sometimes." 

**You  don't  understand  it  ever  or  at  all,  dear.  I  know  how  you  feel* 
Roche,  .well  enough,  and  why  you  were  so  shocked  and  let  my  china  falL" 

"Do  you?" 
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••Shall  I  tell  yon  P" 

He  nodded  without  looking  at  her. 

*•  Why,  of  course  because  you  think  you  have  always  been  rather  unjust  to- 
ward her»  and  thought  her  friyolous  and  careless,  and  now  my  alarming  pro* 
phecies  shocked  you.    Was  that  not  it?  ^* 

••I  suppose  so;  oh  yes.  One  feels  a  little  penitent,  though  I  don^t  believe 
in  your  prophecy,  Mrs.  Annie,  all  the  same.  Anyhow,  I  am  going  to  Drip- 
deanham  to-morrow,  and  I  am  not  particularly  glad  of  it.  I  don't  like  the 
way  things  have  been  looking  this  some  time,  and  I  begin  to  expect  a  time 
when  I  shall  go  there  no  more." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not!" 

••  Fou  ought  to  be  glad,  mistress  Annie." 

•*Glad,  Roche?  Why  should  I  be  glad  of  anything  that  would  distress 
you?" 

••  I  should  then  have  no  one  left  but  you,  my  dear,  and  don^t  they  say  that 
women  like  to  have  their  value  enhanced  in  that  sort  of  way?** 

•*TheyP    Who  ai'e  they?    Who  talk  such  nonsense?  " 

•*  I  don't  know,  Annie ;  but  I  know  who  ought  not  to  repeat  it,  dear,  and 
sure  that's  myself,  as  the  Irishman  says  in  all  the  comic  stories  and  fiirces.  / 
know  better;  and  I  only  said  it  because — ^I  don't  know  why." 

Roche  Valentine  had  a  very  moody  walk  home  that  night  He  did  not 
sing,  or  call  out,  or  recite  any  verses,  or  even  talk  to  himself.  He  did  not  seri- 
ously attach  much  impoitance  to  his  sister's  fears,  but  still  the  very  association 
of  ideas  was  shocking.  One  does  not  like  even  to  think  of  death  in  connection 
with  the  thought  of  a  young  and  gifted  woman,  to  whom  perhaps  one  has  been 
a  little  unjust.  Anyhow  Valentine  was  shocked  first  and  then  disquieted.  His 
chamber  seemed  miserably  gloomy  when  he  got  there,  and  he  lacked  the  en- 
ergy to  light  a  fire. 

••  It  wouldn't  be  any  use,"  he  said  to  himself.  ••  I  know  that  no  fire  would 
burn  on  my  hearth  to-night." 

He  smoked  a  little,  and  thought  gloomily  enough  over  the  useless,  barren 
sort  of  life  he  had  led,  and  of  what  it  seemed  coming  to,  and  of  his  friends,  and 
how  things  looked  not  well  with  them  too. 

••  Life  is  this  way — always — ^to  people  who  don't  give  themselves  up  to  it, 
and  work  it  out,  and  all  its  oppoi*tunities,  for  the  best.  Rochford  is  lounging 
all  his  good  qualities  out  of  him,  and  I  am  only  better  off  than  he  because  no 
one  else  is  entiingled  in  my  wretched  existence.  If  I  had  been  like  him,  could 
I  have  done  the  same?  '* 

This  was  the  shape  his  thoughts  took. 

••  Think  of  this  when  you're  smoking  tobacco ! "  he  said  aloud,  with  grim  em- 
I^iasis,  and  scattering  the  white  ashes  of  his  cigar  as  he  repeated  the  old  lines. 

He  thought  he  would  read  something  and  cease  to  think.  He  opened  the 
book  nearest  to  his  hand.  It  was  a  volume  of  Suetonius,  and  his  eyes  fell 
upon  two  or  three  lines  marked  referring  to  the  character  of  Domitian,  which 
told  of  his  having  at  one  time  an  equal  blending  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  un- 
til he  turned  his  very  virtues  into  vices. 

••  Aq  omen,"  Valentine  said  aloud,  ••  and  a  warning!  Yes,  I  think  one  may 
lounge  his  very  virtues,  if  he  has  any,  into  vices.'* 

But  he  found  the  reading  uncomfortable,  for  all  its  salutary  warning  or  be* 
cause  of  it  So  he  laid  that  book  down  and  took  up  a  volume  of  Shakespeare. 
But  he  almost  started  when  he  opened  it,  for  the  very  first  line  on  which  his 
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eyes  lighted  told  him  of  the  one  whose  hand,  like  the  base  Indian,  "  threw  a 
pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe." 

Valentine  closed  that  yolame  too.  *'  Richer  than  all  his  tribe! "  he  mur- 
mured, and  kept  murmuring  to  himself.  "  Threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than 
all  his  tribe!*' 

It  was  not  yet  nearly  late  enough  for  going  to  bed,  according  to  Valentine's 
notions  of  time  and  the  fitness  of  things,  and  he  was  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  better  try  to  banbh  his  thoughts  by  reading,  or  resolutely 
meet  them  and  face  them  out,  when  he  heard  a  step  ascending  his  stairs.  Now 
Valentine  lived  on  the  very  highest  floor  of  the  Temple  building,  in  which  he 
occupied  chambers,  and  on  the  same  lobby  with  his  was  one  other  set  of 
rooms  only,  the  occupants  of  which  he  knew  to  be  then  out  of  town.  It  would 
be  needless  to  say  that  Valentine  had  no  business — ^he  had  never  even  been 
called  to  the  bar — ^and  very  few^sitors.  He  was,  therefore,  a  little  surprised 
when  the  step  was  heard—a  light  tread — resolutely  approaching  his  door,  and 
then  a  gentie  tapping  followed.    Valentine  opened  the  door. 

**I  am  a  late  visitor,''  the  new-comer  said,  extending  his  hand  to  Valen- 
tine, and  briskly  entering  the  room,  '*  but  I  saw  a  light  in  your  window  as  I 
crossed  over  from  Sir  Wildman  Winter's  chambers,  and  I  ventured  to  come 
up.    I  do  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  you?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Valentine.  "I  was  doing  notlung;  only  just  returned 
home.    Won't  you  come  in?  " 

Valentine's  chambers  consisted  of  a  littie  hall,  where  they  were  now  stand- 
ing, a  tiny  kitchen,  where  his  breakfast  was  cooked  for  him  every  morning,  a 
small  sitting-room,  very  scantily  furnished,  and  a  bedr6om. 

They  entered  the  sitting-room.  Valentine  was  not  particularly  cordial  in 
his  manner,  although  he  was  not  perhaps  sorry  for  any  interruption  which 
should  stop  between  him  and  his  fighting  soul  just  then.  The  new-comer  was 
a  well-dressed  young  man,  short,  slender,  dark-eyed-— in  fact,  Sinda's  brother. 

"Won't  you  take  a  cigar,  Mr.  MarzellP"  said  Valentine.  "My  fire  has 
gone  out— it  generally  does.    Have  some  brandy  and  water,  or  claret?  " 

With  all  his  terrible  gift  of  familiarity  Valentine  never  could  bring  him- 
self to  address  Sinda's  brother  otherwise  than  as  "Mr.  Marzell." 

"  Thanks.  I'll  help  myself  to  some  claret  I  have  broken  in  upon  you  be- 
cause I  heard  that  you  are  going  to  Dripdeanham  to-morrow,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  just  giving  me  your  opinion  before  you  go  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Piatt's  taking  the  chaur  at  this  meeting  on  Monday,  about 
which  he's  a  little  doubtful.  I  have  told  my  chief  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  But  he's  so  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and  all  that 
What  do  you  think?" 

The  whole  afBur  was  very  trivial,  but  Valentine,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  Piatt,  went  gravely  into  it  and  gave  his  opinion.  He  could  see  well 
enough,  however,  that  that  was  not  the  business  of  the  visit. 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  fellow,  a  thousand  times.  I  thought  you  would  agree 
with  me.  It  would  never  do ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Piatt  yon  said 
so." 

"  Yes.    Tell  Mr.  Piatt  by  all  means  that  I  said  so." 

"Pll  tell  Piatt;  ah,  yes.  That  was  my  object  in  coming.  Then  yon  are 
going  down  to-raorrow?" 

"  Tes.    I  don't  particularly  want  to  go,  but  I'm  going  all  the  same.^ 

"  To  be  sure.    Piatt's  going  down  next  week." 
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"Yim  150  with  him  P" 

"  With  him,  or  very  soon  after.  Yoo  have  not  seen  my  sister  lately,  Mr. 
YaleDtine?" 

•«  Not  very  lately — a  few  months  ago/* 

*'  She  has  grown  quite  a  woman.  We  have  some  Eastern  blood  in  ns,  as 
you  know." 

**  I  have  heard  so.    Yes.*' 

*'  We  have ;  and  women  grow  apace  in  the  East  However,  she  is  fally  sev- 
enteen— ^rather  more,  I  think — and  would  be  a  woman  in  any  country,  I  sup- 
pose.   She  is  a  well-looidng  gurl,  don't  you  think?  '* 

'*  She  is  a  very  handsome  girl,  and  very  like  you,  I  think,**  said  Valentine, 
smiling  slightly  at  the  expression  of  gratifled  vanity  which  passed  over  the 
young  man*s  really  very  handsome  face. 

*'  You  are  kind  enou^  to  say  so.  We  have  been  considered  to  resemble 
each  other;  of  course  there  may  be  a  distinct  family  likeness  even  where  a 
sister  is  handsome  and  a  brother  isn^t  so.  Well,  that  isn't  what  I  want  to  say. 
You  know— it's  no  secret  to  you— how  much  my  sister  owes  to  Mrs.  Boch- 
ford?'» 

"It's  no  secret  to  anybody,  I  suppose,"  said  Valentine  bluntly,  "that  she 
owes  everything  to  Mrs.  Rochford." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  warmly — quite  glad,  I  assure  you,  because 
it  shows  that  you  feel  an  interest  Now  you  know  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us — ^for  Sinda  and  me— to  do  anything,  or  allow  of  anything,  which  could  give 
Mrs.  Rochford  the  slightest  pain.'* 

"It  ought  to  be  impossible,'*  Valentine  said  with  an  emphasis. 

"  Exactly.  Well,  then,  you,  Mr.  Valentine,  who  are  a  nearer  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rochford  than  any  one  else,  and  are,  I  liave  no  doubt,  in  the  fbll 
confidence  of  both ** 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Marzell,  Louis  Rochford  and  I  are  very  old  friends,  and 
we  talk  of  most  things  freely  enough.  I  only  know  Mrs.  Rocliford  as  his  wife ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  she  has  never  invited  me  to  confidential  counsel  on 
any  subject.*' 

"Still,  as  a  close  fHend ** 

"  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  should  be  warranted  in  claiming  to  be  one 
of  Mrs.  Rochford's  close  friends.  At  least  I  don't  recommend  you  to  found 
anything  on  tliat  assumption." 

"  I  am  afiraid  you  misunderstand  me  a  little.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  no- 
body can  be  a  closer  friend  to  the  Roohfords  than  you  are,  or  would  be  more 
likely  to  understand  them.  That  is  why  I  venture  to  speak  to  you  of  a  matter 
which  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  talk  of  to  any  but  a  very  close  fHend.  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  allow  my  sister  to  remain  any 
longer  a  prot6g6e  of  the  Rochfords.** 

"Oh." 

"Of  course,  as  yet  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  much  for  her.  Flatt  and 
his  wife  would  help  me  all  they  could.  I  have  really  been  very  useful  to 
them.  But  you  must  know  of  course  that  I  haven't  as  yet  a  great  salary- 
nobody  has  as  secretary  to  a  private  M.  P. — and  it's  a  great  thing  for  me  to 
live  in  the  house  with  the  Platts.  I  think  they  would  take  her  to  live  with 
them  too,  for  that  matter ;  but  then  Sinda  doesnt  like  Mrs.  Piatt,  who  of  course 
isn't  a  person  of  education,  or  a  lady,  in  fact.** 

Valentine  shifted  his  position  uneasily.  He  was  longing  to  Mjr*  "  Cron- 
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"  And  then  she  has  grown  up  with  the  Rochfords.  and  feels  so  happy  there. 
Bat  here  is  the  point.  Is  it  possible,  do  yon  think— and  of  course  I  ask  it  in 
all  confidence — that  my  sister^s  presence  may  be  a  source  of  any  discomfort  or 
uneasiness  to  Mrs.  RochfordP  That  yon  know  we  wouldn^t  have  for  all  the 
world." 

**  I  don^t  understand." 

'*  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Roohford  is  so  kind  and  friendly  to  Sindar— as  a  man 
of  such  a  generous  heart  and  of  his  years  might  well  be  to  a  young  creature 
like  tiiat  brought  up  under  his  yery  eyes— and  Sinda  is  of  course  devoted  to 
him  and  studies  all  his  ways  to  please  him — as  she  is  bound  to  do." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  just  possible,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Roohford  might  mis- 
interpret all  that,  and  be  displeased  at  it — not  of  course  in  any  serious  way; 
but  are  not  ladies  all  very  jeidous  and  touchy  about  any  friendship  shown  by 
their  husbands  to  other  women?  Mrs.  Rochford  is  herself  the  most  cliarming 
woman  in  the  world,  I  think — and  you  do  of  course — no  comparison  possible 
between  her  and  my  little  bro  wn-fisiced  lass ;  but  perhaps— one  can^t  help  ob- 
serving sometimes — there  is  not  that  perfect  understanding  and — and  har- 
mony, in  fact,  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rochford — not  that  complete  intellectual 
and  moral  affinity  that  sometimes  does  exist,  and  which,  I  suppose,  shuts  out 
jealousy.    Now  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  Mend  to  advise  me." 

*'  Really,"  said  Valentine,  rising  and  reaching  for  another  cigar,  while  he  did 
his  best  to  preserve  a  perfect  self-restraint,  **  I  haven't  studied  my  friends  in 
that  penetrating  and  philosophical  sort  of  way,  Mr.  Marzell,  and  I  don't  know 
much  about  affinities.  If  you  press  me  for  an  answer,  I  should  say  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  thivt  your  sister  could  cause  Mrs.  Roohford  one  moment  of  un- 
easiness." 

**  You  are  quite  right.    She  is  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  it" 

"  If  you  hadn't  suggested  it,  the  whole  thing  would  have  seemed  to  me  ab- 
surd and  out  of  the  question.  But  if  I  were  you,  and  thought  there  was  any 
possibility  of  such  a  question  arising,  I  should  not  wait  to  ask  anybody's  ad- 
vice as  to  my  course ;  the  course  would  be  clear  enough,  I  think." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times.    You  have  quite  relieved  my  mind." 

"Then  your  mind  is  very  easily  relieved,"  said  Valentine  brusquely. 

"  It  is  qiiite  relieved.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  you  say,  could  enter  Mrs. 
Rochford's  mind.    No  one  could  better  judge  of  that  point  than  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  probably  the  worst  judge  yon  could  find.  I  know 
▼ery  little  about  the  feelings  of  ladies  in  general,  and  I  know  probably  less  of 
what  Mrs.  Rochford  thinks  than  you  do." 

"  ts  she  not  a  charming  woman— so  pretty  and  so  clever?  " 

"She  is." 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  she  is  perfectly  happy." 

"  Then  surely  you  need  not  wonder  any  more.  I  thought  we  all  learned 
in  our  infancy  that  perfect  happiness  was  not  allotted  to  mortals." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course.  I  mean  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
her  married  life- was  exactly " 

"  How  can  you  find  time  for  wondering  so  much  about  other  people  and 
their  affiiirs?  I  am  not  secretary  to  a  great  rising  public  man,  and  yet  some- 
bow  I  seem  hardly  to  have  time  to  consider  my  own  proper  business.  Any 
more  claret?" 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Valentine's  that  when  he  really  wanted  peo^de  awaj 
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he  never  made  any  appearance  of  wishing  them  to  stay.  He  always  argued 
that  the  utmost  needs  of  politeness  and  of  the  hospitable  rites  were  fulfilled  if 
you  did  not  actually  eject  them  from  the  door.  In  this  case  his  meaning  was 
plain.    Mr.  Marzell  rose  to  take  his  leave  quite  calm,  sweet,  and  friendly. 

'*Do  you  know  if  the  Courcelles  are  likely  to  visit  the  Bochfords  this  an- 
tumnP  ^^  he  said  as  he  lit  a  final  cigar 

*'I  don't  know  at  all." 

"  What  a  beautiful  creature  Cynthia  Com*oelles  is,"  the  youth  murmured 
in  a  low,  impassioned  tone. 

"  Bather  too  tall  for  nte,"  said  Valentine,  who  was  about  a  foot  taller  than 
good  Mr.  Piatt's  secretary. 

"Ah,  but  one  might  be  as  high  as  her  heart!  Doesn't  Shakespeare  say 
something  of  that  kind?  " 

"  But  I  don't  think  Miss  Courcelles  reads  Shakespeare.'^ 

**  He  will  be  a  happy  man  who  reads  it  to  her.    Good- night! " 

"He  will  be  a  lucky  man  who  gets  her  to  listen.    Good-night! " 

Mr.  Piatt's  secretary  went  down  the  darksome,  rickety  stairs,  humming 
between  the  lips  which  held  his  cigar  some  bars  of  the  opening  serenade  from 
'*  n  Barbiere."  Valentine  watched  him  for  a  while  as  his  small,  shapely  fig- 
ure crossed  each  corridor,  feebly  lighted  by  a  flickering  jet  of  gas,  which 
sometimes  streamed  raggedly  in  the  gusts  of  wind. 

'*  Now,  I  wonder  what  on  earth  that  fellow  really  wanted  of  me,"  Valen- 
tine said  to  himself  as  he  returned  to  his  room.  **  Did  he  come  to  praise  his 
sister's  beauty,  or  to  hint  to  me  that  Cynthia  Courcelles  is  in  love  with  himP 
There  oan^t  be  any  tiling  in  what  he  says  about  Bochford.  I'll  not  believe  it! 
Bochford  has  never  come  to  that!  I  never  saw  such  an  absurdly  conceited 
little  creature ;  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  he  were  a  fool ;  but  he  isn't,  confound 
him!^only  a  clever  lit^e  schemer  and  jack-of-all-trades.  It's  odd,  and  very 
annoying." 

More  than  once  before  he  slept  that  night,  Valentine  thought  of  the  line 
from  Suetonius,  and  of  him  who  threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his 
tribe. 


CHAPTEB  XVHL 

KB.  TUXHAM  TALKS  SCANDAL. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning,  and  the  sea  was  a  dull  silver-gray  as  it  beat 
heavily  and  slowly  on  the  shore  of  Dripdeanham.  Linley  Bochford  had  walked 
down  for  the  first  time  since  her  return  from  town  and  the  season,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  strand  and  the  water  alone.  Much  of  her  way  had  led  her  over 
fiillen  leaves  and  through  paths  that  were  made  damp  by  autumnal  mists. 
The  aspect  of  the  sea  and  the  sky  was  alike  gray  and  melancholy. 

Linley  sat  on  the  old  upturned  boat,  and  leaned  her  chin  upon  her  hand  and 
looked  over  the  sea,  delighting  in  the  whole  scene  and  saddened  by  it.  She 
has  grown  paler  than  when  first  we  knew  her;  her  complexion  is  clearer;  the 
outlines  of  her  &ce  are  more  delicately  marked.  She  has  no  gloves  on  now, 
and  her  hand,  which  supports  her  chin,  is  thin,  white,  and  fragile.  Her  study 
of  the  sea  arouses  some  thoughts  peculiarly  sad ;  for  after  a  few  moments  she 
puts  her  hand  to  her  face  and  covers  as  well  as  she  can  the  bitter  tern. 
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For  life  had  beoome  a  wearineBs  to  her,  and  she  saw  no  glimmer  of  hope 
anywhere.  She  liad  now  oome  to  understand  thoroughly  the  weak  and  worth- 
less oharaoter  of  Bochford,  his  unconquerable  epicureanism  and  demoraliang 
listlessness.  She  had  com9  to  understand  to  the  full  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  nature  which  she  or  any  one  could  rouse  to  nobleness.  The  reconcilia- 
tion they  had  made,  the  full  forgiveness  she  had  yielded,  came  to  nothing.  In- 
deed, Bochford  only  seemed  to  consider  the  discoyery  and  confession  of  his 
fatal  weaknesses  as  a  reason  why  he  need  no  loxiger  trouble  himself  to  make 
any  effort  at  better  things  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  higher  name  with  his 
wife.  He  seemed  to  take  it  almost  as  a  relief  that  he  had  no  longer  any  need 
of  trying  to  keep  up  the  cliaraoter  of  a  hero.  It  was  not  that  Linley  had  much 
to  complain  of  in  a  positive  sense.  She  did  not  believe  that  she  had  any  rival. 
She  took  it  for  granted,  without  inquiry  or  care,  that  she  had  not  beeh  sup- 
planted by  anybody  in  bis  heart,  for  the  good  reason  that  he  had  no  capacity 
of  love  there  at  all.  He  could  not  love  any  woman ;  what  he  did  love  was 
woman^s  admiration  for  him.  Linloy  could  supply  him  with  this  no  more, 
and  therefore  any  other  woman  whatever  liad  a  better  chance  of  his  sym- 
pathy. 

She  did  not  judge  him  hardly.  She  had  grown  to  make  great  allowance 
for  human  frail^.  and  she  often  felt  a  sincere  pity  for  him,  even  while  his 
ways  pained  and  grieved  her.  She  was  clear  about  her  own  duty,  and  sne  did 
it.  Bochford  was  her  husband,  and,  wliatever  his  weaknesses  and  fimlts,  she 
saw  no  excuse  for  petulant  outbursts  of  complaint  on  her  port,  or  for  any  cold 
and  sullen  demeanor.  All  that  she  could  do  for  him  now  was  to  endeavor  to 
make  his  home  agreeable,  and  at  least  not  to  force  him  to  seek  in  the  socie^ 
of  others  that  soothing  rest  for  which  his  nature  always  craved.  This  was  a 
hard  task  enough  for  a  very  young  woman,  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  many  struggles  and  much  repression  of  human  impulse  and  womanly 
caprice.  If  sometimes  the  hardly-tasked  nervous  system  revolted  and  found 
relief  in  a  little  outbreak  of  sarcasm  or  levity,  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
some  excuse  for  Linley. 

Her  early  training  and  thinking  and  struggles  had  supplied  some  clear 
common  sense  and  shrewdness  to  this  clever  and  emotional  girl.  She  had  not 
passed  two  seasons  in  London  without  knowing  to  what  approaches  and  to 
what  comments  a  young  wife  may  be  liable  if  once  it  is  seen  that  she  is  unap- 
preciated or  neglected  by  her  husband.  Therefore  she  soon  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  play  no  such  part  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Sometimes, 
in  her  moods  of  levity  real  or  assumed,  she  believed  she  saw  Boche  Valen- 
tine^s  eyes  resting  on  her  with  an  expression  of  pain  or  pity,  and  she  thought 
she  would  have  liked  if  it  could  be  that  he  should  not  misunderstand  her  or 
despise  her,  or  contrast  her  sadly  in  his  own  mind  with  that  first  Mrs.  Boclif<»d 
whom  he  remembered  and  worshipped.  But  she  asked  herself  wliat  it  mat- 
tered even  though  he  thought  ill  of  her?  What  did  it  matter  who  thought 
well  or  ill?  She  had  no  companionship,  and  now  no  hope  of  any.  Dis^;^ 
pointment  had  come  to  her  in-  more  ways  than  one,  and  she  did  not  see  bow 
the  coming  years  could  well  be  any  better  than  the  present. 

Therefore  she  upbore  herself  in  society  and  in  the  world  with  a  brave  and 
even  a  smiling  fiM)e;  and  therefore,  too,  she  stole  this  autumn  morning  to  tiie 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

She  dried  her  tears,  however,  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and,  as  was  her 
wont,  tried  to  smile  at  her  own  weaknesses,  uid  to  be  amused  at  her  need  Hka 
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other  women  of  a  good  ory.  Lonely  as  the  Dripdeanham  shore  generally  was, 
it  was  not  always  safe  to  ory  there,  for  she  remembered  how  one  morning,  a 
whole  long  year  before,  when  she  was  seated  in  the  same  spot  and  giving  way 
to  the  same  sad  pleasure,  she  suddenly  heard  a  voice,  a  little  above  her  on  the 
slope  of  the  clilE^  pouring  fortli,  in  strong,  sweet  tones,  some  scrap  of  a  song  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  she  recognized  the  voice  of  Mr.  Valentine.  She 
had  just  time  to  take  refuge  in  a  litdo  cavern  until  he  had  passed  on,  which 
was  not  very  soon  neither,  for  he  flung  himself  on  the  strand  and  leaned  upon 
his  liand  and  looked  long  and  silently  over  the  sea.  At  last  he  went  away, 
and  linley  could  come  out  of  her  hiding-place.  But  she  had  found  her  posi- 
tion very  embarrassing  and  ridiculous,  and  yet  she  should  not  liave  liked  to 
fiioe  Mr.  Valentine  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  therefore  she  was  cautious  ever 
after  not  to  give  way  too  long  to  the  self-indulgence  of  a  good  cry  by  the  sea. 

"  Man  is  the  superior  animal,"  she  said  to  herself.  **  Either  he  doesn^t 
suffer  at  all  as  we  do — ^he  is  above  that  sort  of  thing — or  he  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  exposing  his  feelings  by  contorting  his  face  and  reddening  his  eyes 
as  we  are.    Either  way  I  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  I  envy  him." 

She  had  not  dried  her  eyes  or  risen  from  her  seat  too  soon;  for  one 
of  the  envied  and  tearless  race  of  the  earth-gods  was  seen  coming  along  the 
strand  toward  her.  Nobody  could  be  sauntering  on  the  strand  at  that  hour 
but  Mr.  Tuxham,  and  Linley  was  soon  aware  that  she  was  about  to  have  an 
interview  with  her  old  friend. 

'*  Gk>od-morning,  madame.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  fiishlonable  habits 
in  Belgravia  don^t  prevent  you  venturing  on  a  morning  walk  when  you  honor 
our  poor  village." 

'« Thank  you,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Is  it  worth  remarking  that  we  don't  live  in 
Belgravia?" 

"  No,  madame,  it  is  not  worth  remarking,  and  only  a  woman  could  raise 
such  a  point.  The  effect  of  my  observation  is  not  in  any  way  marred  by  the 
trivial  fact  that  I  have  mistaken  the  name  of  one  fashionable  quarter  for  that 
of  another." 

*'But,  Mr.  Tuxham,  if  the  quarter  we  live  in  is  not  fcishionable  at  all? 
Would  that  not  affect  the  argument?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It^s  a  rich  quarter,  and  it  tries  to  be 
fuhionable,  I  have  no  doubt.  Besides,  can  you  tell  me  that  every  place  isn't 
great,  and  grand,  and  fashionable,  and  everything  else,  where  the  illustrious 
Piatt  condescends  to  live;  the  renowned  philanthropist,  the  immortal  mil- 
lionaire, the  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  the  man  with  a  secretary?  " 

Mr.  Tuxham  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Piatt  for  setting  up  a  secretary.  To 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  was  bad  enough,  but  to  start  a  secretary  was 
unpardonable. 

•'Anyhow,  I  am  not  spoiled  by  my  fashionable  ways  for  a  morning  walk, 
as  you  see,  Mr.  Tuxham.  I  have  walked  a  long  way,  and  now  I  must  go 
home." 

"  May  I  walk  a  little  of  the  way  with  you?  " 

"Surely,  Mr.  Tuxham,  if  you  wish." 

"  We  used  to  walk  a  good  deal  here  in  old  times,"  he  said.  **  I  was  the 
first  who  showed  you  this  view  here.  Tliat  was  when  you  could  do  without 
gay  company,  and  had  not  been  spoilt  by  London,  my  dear." 

Now  Linley  particularly  dreaded  any  allusion  to  past  times  this  morning. 
She  had  been  balked  of  her  full  measure  of  tears,  and  even  a  little  word  might 
a«t  them  streaming  again.  ^  g.,.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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*'  Yon  don^t  seem  to  approve  of  people  haying  secretaries,  Mr.  Taxham  P  ^ 

«*  All  depends,  my  dear.  I  don't  like  people  who  set  up  all  at  onoe  for 
greatness,  and  think  a  secretary  necessary  to  their  self-importance.  I  shouldn^ 
mind  Rochford  now,  because  with  all  his  faults  Roohford's  a  gentleman.'* 

**  But  my  husband  has  no  need  of  a  secretary ;  or  if  he  has,  I  am  his  secre- 
tary." 

**T(>uf  Not  you,  no  more  than  I;  nor  Valentine  so  much  of  late,  I 
think.  How  is  thatP  The  Pylades  and  Orestes  don't  seem  to  get  on  so  well 
together  lately.    Why  so?  " 

**  Really,  I  don't  know — ^I  haven't  seen  any  change ;  but  perhaps  I  liave 
been  a  disturbing  influence,  though  I  didn't  intend  it  My  husband's  marriage, 
of  course,  introduced  a  new  element." 

*'  Just  so.    Do  you  know  anything  of  chemistry?  " 

"Not  much,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

*'  Well,  enough  for  this,  I  fancy.  Now  look  here."  The  veteran  paused, 
and  held  out  his  broad  palm.  linley  stood  and  waited  for  an  explanation, 
feeling  meanwhile  that  the  cold  breeze  where  they  now  stood  at  a  sudden 
bend  of  the  shore  was  rather  uncomfortable  about  the  ankles,  and  much  wish- 
ing that  her  companion  would  keep  moving. 

"  Sometimes  you  may  see  a  number  of  ingredients  fused  together  in  a 
glass,  and  all  gradually  fading  into  one  color.  Very  well.  You  take  a  little 
morsel  of  some  white  substance,  perhaps,  which  seems  perfectly  innocent,  and 
you  drop  it  in.  What  happens?  All  the  substances  dissociate  and  change 
color  and  fall  asunder,  and  the  whole  condition  of  things  is  changed.  Now 
that  is  exactly  what  happens  often  when  you  find  one  of  a  colony  of  bachelors 
suddenly  introducing  the  new  element  of  a  wife." 

**  I  think  I  have  met  with  the  same  kind  of  illustration  in  a  boolc,  Mr.  Tux- 
ham— a  German  book." 

**  I  never  met  with  it  in  any  book,  ma'am,  and  therefore  the  illustration  is 
perfectly  original,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

**  Oh,  I  am  certain  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea,"  Linley  hastened  to  explain 
as  they  walked  on  again,  ** of  hinting  at  a  plagiarism,  Mr.  Tuxham;  I  was 
only  undertaking  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  your  illustration  by  the  testimony 
of  another  philosopher." 

•«  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon,  madame,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  particularly 
care  to  be  backed  up  by  the  authority  of  a  foggy  German.  And  pray,  as  we 
have  been  talking  of  early  rising  and  of  secretaries,  how  is  the  lady  who  does 
not  rise  early  any  longer?  How  is  the  sister  of  the  great  man's  great  secre- 
tary?   How  is  Miss — I  forget  her  name." 

'*  I  suppose  you  mean  Sinda,  Mr.  Tuxham  ?  " 

"  People  don't  call  her  familiarly  by  that  name  now,  do  they?  " 

«*  Well,  they  may  call  her  Miss  Marzell  if  they  don't  like  to  be  too  fa- 
miliar." 

"  Why  Miss  Marzell?  " 

'*  I  suppose  because  that  is  her  name,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

**  Very  smart  rejoinder  indeed !  Almost  clever  enough  to  have  been  spoken 
by  'Miss'  in  Swift's  'Polite  Conversation.'  Well,  where  is  Miss  Marsell 
now?" 

"  Asleep,  I  should  suppose,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Our  house  is  only  afflicted  with 
one  early  riser,  you  know.  I  don't  insist  on  my  guests  conforming  to  my 
ways." 
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**  I  wish  you  did/'  Tuxhain  exclaimed,  stopping  short  onoe  again,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  peculiar  flash  that  came  from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows 
when  he  was  angry.  *'  I  wish  you  would  make  your  guests,  as  you  call  them, 
conform  to  your  ways.  I  wish  you  would  do  something  more!  I  wish  you 
would  turn  that  girl  out  of  the  house  neck-and-crop! " 

**  For  sliame,  Mr.  Tuxham,  to  speak  of  the  poor  girl  in  such  a  way ! " 

"Poor  girl!— poor  humbug!  Pray,  madame,  is  she  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  or  are  you?  " 

'*  If  you  heard  me  scolding  the  maids,  Mr.  Tuxham,  you  would  not  need 
to  ask.^' 

'*  I  don't  believe  you  ever  scold  the  maids  or  anybody  else.  Pray,  have 
you  any  control  over  anything?  " 

'*  You  must  admit  tliat  I  have  some  control  over  my  temper,  Mr.  Tuxham, 
when  I  take  all  this  with  good  humor.*' 

**  But  you  know  that  I  speak  because  I  care  about  you.  Gome,  you  know 
that,  don't  you?" 

"  I  have  always  thought  you  a  kind  friend." 

"More  than  that— ever  so  much  more!  I  always  think  of  you  as  if  yoa 
were  a  daughter  or  something  of  the  kind.  You  are  the  only  woman  -about 
whom  I  ever  cared  three  straws,  and  you  know  how  t  always  liked  you  from 
the  first.  My  dear,  I  warned  you  against  this  girl  and  her  brood  long  ago. 
Get  rid  of  her,  I  tell  you  now." 

"  But  what  has  she  done?  " 

**  See  the  airs  she  gives  herself  See  her  come  to  church  of  a  Sunday 
dressed,  I  suppose,  in  your  silks — ^flaunting  in  the  sight  of  people  who  can  re- 
member her  half  naked  two  or  three  years  ago." 

"  Well,  but  all  this  is  only  harmless  and  girlish  vanity.  I  am  to  blame  for 
much  of  it — T  helped  to  spoil  her,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

"  You  did ;  and  more  than  that,  you  took  the  little  viper  and  warmed  her 
in  your  bosom :  see  if  she  doesn't  sting  you ! " 

«•  Oh,  Mr.  Tuxham,"  said  Linley,  changing  color,  •*  these  are  terrible  words! 
How  can  you  spnak  soP  You  quite  wrong  ttie  girl.  I  see  her  faults  and  her 
poor  little  vanities,  but  you  quite  exaggerate  them.  Remember  that  I  took 
her  up  and  helped  to  spoil  her,  if  she  is  spoiled.  How  could  I  turn  her  adrift 
on  the  world  now?  " 

*•  When  is  she  to  begin  to  earn  her  bread,  and  how?  " 

"  Her  brother  is  going  to  take  her  to  live  with  him  rery  soon — ^he  is  clever, 
and  likely  to  get  on ;  and  until  then  it  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  act  harshly  to 
her,  even  if  I  had  cause^ven  if  I  had  cause." 

"Gould  you  get  rid  of  her  if  yoa  liked,  madame?"  Mr.  Tuxham  asked 
bluntly. 

'*  But  I  don*t  want  to  get  rid  of  her.  You  quite  mistake  things.  Please, 
Mr.  Tuxham,  do  let  us  drop  this  poor  girl!  You  know  we  never  agreed  on 
the  subject  from  the  first." 

"  I  rather  thought  I  understood  all  about  women,"  said  Tuxham  medita- 
tively, "  but  this  puzzles  roe  fairly." 

"  But,  my  de.ar  Mr.  Tuxham,  you  can't  know  anything  about  women,  if 
you  are  puzzled  now  by  this.  Are  we  all  supposed  to  be  so  bad  tbf»4j  you  are 
amazed  if  one  woman  is  not  cruel  and  capricious?  ** 

"  I  don't  call  sheer  self-defence  cruelty  and  caprice.  If  you  were  a  daughter 
of  mine,  I  would  put  her  out  of  the  house  myself,  or  take  you.** 
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*'  Mr.  Tazham,^*  Linley  said  now,  stopping  short  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  "  you  most  allow  me  to  ask  of  yon  not  to  speak  of  this  any  more. 
I  can't  talk  of  such  things,  and  go  into  explanations,  bat  yon  most  belleye  my 
word  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  entirely  wrong — almost  cruelly  wrong,  ex- 
cept that  I  know  you  don^t  mean  it~to  all  of  us  in  this.  Indeed,  indeed,  yoa 
are  quite  wTong;  you  do  a  terrible  injustioe  to  my  husband  and  to  me.  Dear 
old  friend  of  his  and  mine,  I  do  pray  you  to  believe  thcU.  I  am  not  quite 
happy — who  isP — but  I  have  no  complaint  of  that  kind.  If  we  are  to  be 
JfHends,  I  beg  and  pray  that  this  may  never  be  mentioned  again.^* 

'*  You  are  infatuated,^*  said  Tuxham,  **  and  you  never  ought  to  have  come 
here.  There!  I  suppose  you  hate  me  now.  I  can^t  help  it  I  don't  care. 
If  you  can  tolerate  some  people — that  sort  of  people — ^I  think  I  had  rather  yoa 
hated  me.'' 

'*  What  a  welcome,  Mr.  Tuxham,  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  you  fot 
months!  and  yon  who  are  a  woman's  man!" 

**I  don*t  like  the  way  things  are  going,"  said  Tuxham ;  *«and  look  here — 
I  don't  believe  now  that  Valentine  likes  it  a  bit  more.  Of  course  he  hasnU 
spoken  to  me." 

'*  No,  I  should  think  not,'*  Linley  interposed  warmly ;  **  Mr.  Valentine  is 
my  husband's' oldest  and  closest  friend." 

'*  Let  me  tell  you,  however."  Tuxham  gravely  observed,  **  that  Valentine^s 
a  very  honest  fellow,  for  all  his  crotchets  and  his  self-conceit— a  very  honest 
fellow  and  a  fine  fellow.    I  have  found  out  (Aol." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Linley  quietly.  ''I  have  known  it  this  long  time.  WeD, 
Mr.  Tuxliam,  I  must  leave  you  now." 

*'  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  my  dear?  " 

"  Not  now;  and  I  know  yon  won't  give  me  reason  to  be  angry  again.^ 
" Hum — ha! "  grumbled  Tuxham.     «*  Qood  morning,  Mrs.  Rochford." 
"  You  will  come  and  see  us — Louis  and  me — at  home?  " 
"  Well,  no— I  think  not" 

'*  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Have  you  and  I  then  been  having  a  clandestine 
meeting?" 

«'  Well,  I  don't  mind  calling,  if  you  don't  mind  my  telling  Rochford  that  I 
come  to  see  you  in  particular,  and  that  I  don't  so  much  care  about  seeing 
him." 

*«  Come  on  any  conditions.  Tell  him  that  if  you  like.  He  won't  like  yoa 
any  the  less,  or  be  at  all  jealous." 

'*  I  suppose  not,"  said  Tuxham  grimly,  as  Linley,  with  friendly  smile  and 
nod,  walked  quickly  toward  the  road  that  led  to  her  home.  Tuxham  pulled 
off  his  hat,  according  to  a  fJEimiliar  way  of  his  when  he  was  at  all  perplexed. 

'*  It  can't  be  true,"  he  said  to  himself  quite  aloud,  as  was  his  common  £uh- 
on.  '*  It  mast  be  all  nonsense,  caused  by  that  silly  jade  giving  herself  airs. 
I  believe  anything  she  says.  I'm  a  fool  to  make  her  angry.  She's  about 
the  only  creature  in  the  world  I  care  for  now — and  I  know  she*s  unhappy. 
Well,  I  can't  help  it " 

So  he  turned  and  went  his  way. 

Linley,  for  her  part,  went  her  way,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
fiwling  very  much  discomposed  by  Mr.  Tuxham's  remarks.  So  this,  then,  was 
wnat  people  were  saying!  People  must  have  been  saying  it  very  loudly  and 
commonly  when  it  reached  Mr.  Tuxham's  ears.  linley  felt  both  humbled 
and  angry.    No  thoaght  of  the  kind  had  eyer  crossed  her  mind  before*  and  she 
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felt  satisfied  that  there  was  not  even  in  thonght  any  foundation  for  snoh  an 
idea.  She  had,  of  course,  often  noticed  Sinda^s  extravagant  devotion  to  her 
husband,  and  had  l>een  amused  to  see  how  in  the  end  Boohford  came  to  like 
the  flattery  of  it;  and  periiaps  there  were  even  moments  when  she  was  a  little 
piqued  to  see  that  Smda^s  presence  had  become  in  a  manner  necessary  to  his 
comfort.  But  she  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  thought  of  anything  more 
than  this,  and  she  had  never  supposed  that  the  meanest  of  outside  gossippers 
could  suspect  anything  evil.  Linley  was  not  a  jealous  woman ;  and  it  never 
would  have  occurred  to  her  to  be  jealous  of  the  girl  whom  she  had  talcen,  as 
Mr.  Tuxham  said,  half  naked,  and  clothed,  and  fed,  and  taught,  who  had 
grown  up  under  her  own  eyes,  and  whom  she  still  could  only  regard  as  a 
child.  Had  Linley  thought  much  of  the  matter  at  all,  she  would  probably 
have  thought  the  influence  of  Sinda*s  brother  oyer  Bochford  much  more  re- 
marlcable,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous;  for,  agreeable  as  the  hyperboliciJ 
devotion  of  liiss  Sinda  appeared  to  be  to  "my  master,*^  the  society  and  the 
amusing  powers  of  Albert  Marzell  seemed  still  more  essential  to  him. 

But  this  was  what  people  said!  The  thought  of  it  made  Linley  grow  red 
and  tremble  with  anger  and  shame. 

What  could  she  do?  Bid  Sinda's  brother  to  take  his  sister  away,  and  thus 
tacitly  involye  the  child,  whom  she  had  herself  educated,  in  a  suspicion  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  if  nothing  else?  Surely  all  sense  of  justice  and  of  womanly 
feeling  must  revolt  against  such  a  thought.  And  besides,  Linley  had  to  con- 
fess to  herself  that  if  she  were  capable  of  wishing  for  such  a  thing,  she  had 
not  the  power  of  accomplishing  her  wish.  Mr.  Bocliford  would  no  more  sac- 
rifice any  wliim  or  comfort  of  his  own  to  the  talk  of  his  neighbors,  than  he 
would  live  upon  potatoes  and  saUp  maigre  because  Mr.  Tuxham  inveighed 
against  epicurism.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done*but  to  wait  Young  Mar- 
sell  would  soon  in  any  case  take  his  sister  to  live  with  him,  and  meanwhile 
the  best  course  to  follow  was  one  which  would  firankly  discourage  and  flout 
all  base  suspicions.  It  was  for  the  present  one  other  little  discomfort  and 
pain  imposed  upon  a  life  which  must  haye  much  to  bear.  One  added  pang 
could  make  but  little  differecce. 

Iinley*s  way  home  led  her  through  some  rows  of  streets,  hardly,  perhaps, 
deserving  the  name — rows  of  small  and  miserable  houses  in  which  successive 
fomilies  liad  stagnated  for  generations  before  such  modern  notions  as  the  im- 
portance of  air  and  water  liad  come  up.  These  were  all  now  marked  for 
destruction ;  many  had  already  l)een  brought  tumbling  dovm,  and  were  lying 
in  unsightly  ruins.  For  Mr.  Piatt  had  at  last  succeeded  in  having  his  way 
about  the  improvements  of  Dripdeanham,  and  he  was  pulling  down  here» 
there,  and  everywhere,  with  the  intention  of  building  rows  of  modest  cottages 
fiimished  with  **  tank,  porph,  oyen,''  and  all  other  requisites  of  Arcadian  com- 
fort; for  which  beneficent  purpose  he  was  thus  far  receiving  about  the  same 
sort  of  gratitude  which  might  be  expected  from  a  colony  of  heavy-headed 
black  beetles  on  whose  behalf  one  had  proposed  to  have  the  damp  back-kitchen 
payed  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  inhabitants  of  Dripdeanham  were  a  slow 
race,  of  restive  mind,  who  had  a  general  fliith  in  the  warming  properties  of 
dirt.  Even  those  whose  new  abodes,  spick  and  span  with  cleanliness  and 
brightness,  were  finished  and  in  occupation,  did  not  take  kindly  to  them,  but 
seemed  to  feel  aggrieved  and  uncomfortable.  Linley  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity, even  already,  of  finding  this  out  She  was  often  reminded  of  childish 
days,  when  she  kept  a  wliite  rat  as  a  pet  in  an  old  box,  and,  having  saved  up 
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■ome  money  with  nmoh  telf-dentaL  boo^t  him  a  new,  roomy,  lud  Tery  oobi- 
fortable  cage,  and  found  that  it  required  podtire  coercion  to  make  him  eator 
it,  onoeaaiDg  watohfolness  to  keep  him  there,  and  many  days  to  reconcOe  him 
to  liifl  oliange  for  the  better. 

**  Don't  yon  like  to  hare  all  this  water  laid  on  ready  to  your  hand?"  liailey 
had  asked  of  one  discontented  matron. 

**  Donno,^  was  the  genial  answer;  '*  I  think  we  were  cold  ounigh  ^vrithoot 
that." 

This  morning,  as  Linley  passed  along,  and  amid  her  own  rexatfion  loiiiid 
time  to  think  of  Mr.  Piatt's  efforts,  and  of  the  difficolty  one  finds  in  doing 
good,  there  suddenly  came  on  a  chilly  shower,  which,  fidling  thickly,  forced 
her  to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  the  old  and  doomed  cottages.  A  hard-featored, 
not- unkind-looking  woman  of  sixty,  whose  face  Linley  remembered,  cmDy 
oflbred  her  a  rickety  chair.  The  room  was  very  dark,  and  at  first  Linkj 
could  only  see  that  there  was  a  bed  in  it.  She  talked  a  little  with  the  woman 
on  the  weather  and  so  forth,  for  she  did  not  feel  enough  in  sphits  to  Teiitars 
on  any  argument  about  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  improTcments.  Presently,  as  her 
eyes  grew  a  little  better  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she  thought  she  could  see 
the  outline  of  a  figure  under  the  bedclothes. 

«« Is  there  somebody  there  in  the  bed  f ''  she  asked  in  a  low  tone.  *«  Is 
any  one  sick  f '' 

**No  one  sick,  ma'am,''  the  woman  answered;  ''it's  my  husband— he^ 
dead." 

Linley  started  inToluntarily.  It  was  a  shock  to  know  that  she  had  been 
talking  idle  talk  thus  near  to  the  dead.    She  rose  and  approached  the  bed. 

The  woman  turned  down  the  coverlet  from  the  fiftoe.  It  was  a  rugged 
£ace,  grizsled  and  weather-beaten,  not  sublimed  into  spiritual  impreseiYeneai 
even  in  death. 

«*  He  died  yesterday,"  the  widow  explained,  in  a  dry,  matter-of-fiust  tone. 
Linley  was  less  surprised  now  tlian  she  would  liaTC  been  two  years  before 
to  find  the  loss  of  a  life-companion  taken  with  this  rigorous  composure. 
There  are  places  and  conditions  of  life  Wliich  grind  all  the  companionable 
qualities  out  of  the  poor,  and  make  them  mere  self-regarding  creaturee,  with 
no  time  or  temper  for  considerations  of  not  self;  so  that  when  a  husband 
dies  it  is  but  as  if  of  two  people  floating  on  a  spar  at  sea  one  were  taken 
by  a  wave  and  the  other  left. 

**  He  was  very  good  to  me,  alius,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  arranged  the 
counterpane.  *'  Never  rose  his  hand  agin  me — never  but  t?rice;  and  onoe  it 
was  along  of  Mary  Salmon  down  yonder." 

She  nodded  and  jerked  at  some  direction,  which  was  of  course  unknown 
to  Linley,  and  she  kept  on  talking  in  her  hard,  dry  way,  feeling  cTidently  a 
relief  in  talking. 

*'  We  quarrelled  about  her.  He  and  she  got  too  thick,  I  femoied.  So  they 
were,  too." 

**  This  was  before  you  were  married  P "  Linley  said,  assuming  that  she 
ought  to  ask  something  about  the  far-off  lovers'  quarrel,  which  was  pressing 
so  sadly  now  on  memory. 

**  Eh,  ma'am  P  no,  sure.  You  don't  think  a  man  like  him  would  lilt  his 
hand  to  a  woman  he  had  no  right  to  P  Eh,  no;  we  were  married  many  a 
year.  I  got  a  bit  jealous  like,  and  I  scolded  him,  and  he  up  with  his  hand- 
that  was  alL" 
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The  reminisoenoe,  sach  as  it  was,  seemed  to  bring  a  certain  softening  in- 
fluence with  it. 

'*  It*s  a  bad  thing  to  be  jealous,"  said  Linlej,  vaguely. 

**It'8  a  bad  thing,  sure  enough.  But  I  couldn't  help  it;  I  had  no  hold 
over  myself.  I  said  he  was  too  thick  with  her — and  he  was  too  thick  with 
her,  and  he  didn't  deny  it  But  I  had  no  call  to  worrit  him,  for  every  man 
takes  his  fancy  to  some  other  woman  now  and  agin ;  and.  Lord !  he  was  better 
than  most  or  all  I  know.  £h,  a  man  can't  help  being  a  man,  I  suppose,  and 
a  woman  can't  help  being  a  woman.  He  couldn't  help  tliat,  and  I  couldn't 
help  being  jealous*  and  I  fancied  'twas  all  along  o'  my  having  no  children. 
Well,  .well,  it's  all  the  same  now  ! " 

There  was  something  almost  insupportable  to  Linley  in  the  cold,  uncon- 
scious, material  cynicism  of  this  poor  woman's  views  of  life  in  the  presence  of 
death.  "Is  this,  then,  what  life,  and  love,  and  marriage  come  to  even  here  P" 
she  asked  herself— **  this  mournful  agreement  that  man  must  be  incon- 
stant and  woman  must  be  jealous  ?  Is  this,  then,  the  philosophy  of  poverty 
as  well  P  Oh,  God  !  keep  me  from  ever  believing  thai!  May  I  never  think 
of  life  like  that,  but  rather  die  believing  still  in  some  possibility  of  love  and 
faithfulness,  even  though  I  don't  find  either." 

Her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears  so  quickly  that  she  hastened  to  put  down 
her  veil.  She  spoke  some  kindly  words  to  the  widow,  promised  to  come  next 
day  and  see  her,  made  liberal  and  sincere  offers  of  assistance,  and  hurried 
away  with  a  bursthig  heart. 


JOT. 


SWEET  things  by  bitter  are  so  closely  chased. 
Smiles  droop  so  soon  to  withering  trouble  wed 

The  softest  skies  with  gloom  so  quick  are  spread. 
And  over  life  Death  stalking  makes  such  liaste. 
We  wonder  if  enjoyment  be  not  waste 

Of  priceless  pearls  of  time,  or  rubies  red 

Of  vital  power,  bestowed  by  Grod  instead 
For  soberer  uses.    But,  O  Love,  the  taste 

Of  just  one  memoried  kiss  can  turn  the  tide 

Of  such  reflection,  while  flow  in  to  chide 
Warm  seas  of  rarest  perfume  at  my  feet; 

And  then  I  recognize,  however  small, 

Joy's  precious  seed :  it  yet  may  bloom  o'er  all. 
And  flood  the  bitterest  wilds  with  heaven's  sweet! 

Maet  B.  Dodge. 
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STANDING  one  eyening  in  that  fringe  of  spectators  which  usoallj  sur- 
rounds the  dancers,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  American 
residents  of  Fans,  a  French  painter  next  to  me  expressed  his  admiration  of 
forty  or  fifty  of  my  countrywomen  who  were  wtiirling  round  to  a  Strauss 
waits.  The  revolving  bevy  was  composed  of  young  women  from  sixteen  to 
twentyrfive,  and  they  certainly  looked  very  handsome.  He  reiterated  with 
enthusiasm  that  he  had  never  seen  more  beautiful  girls  anywhere— they  were 
diamonds  of  the  first  water.  On  being  asked  if  he  did  not  see  a  single  flaw, 
he  evasively  replied  Uiat  none  of  us  were  perfect.  Being  presseo — entre  komF^ 
flies — he  thought  the  hands  were  not  as  well  formed  as  they  might  be — nor 
tlie  aikushea—i^n  imperfection  in  the  Saxon  race.  Was  there  anything  else? 
Beauty  was  somewhat  a  matter  of  convention,  was  said  agtiin  evasively,  but 
further  remark  brought  out  the  question  whether  I  had  seen  the  Venus  of 
Milo  in  Uie  Louvre.  I  had,  and  knew  it  was  the  accepted  model  of  womanly 
perfection.  Had  I  noted  the  waist  of  the  wonderful  statue?  Had  I  remarked 
the  difference  between  the  waists  of  the  women  who  were  dancing  before  us 
and  that  of  the  Venus? 

**  You  mean  that  the  waists  of  my  countrywomen  are  too  long?*' 

**  Exactly ;  but  then  they  have  the  most  beautiful  &ces  in  the  world."  To 
which  was  added :  **  My  candor  is  atrocious.''  Then,  as  one  of  the  fair  der- 
vishes, whom  he  knew,  passed,  he  ventured  into  English  and  inquired  with 
solicitude,  *'  Mees,  do  you  pickle  your  health?  "  indicating  lexical  research  at 
the  word  preserve. 

There  were  probably  fifty  to  sixty  women  guests  in  this  assembly,  and  it  l« 
doubtful  if  there  were  two  unmarried  French  women  among  them,  altbougti 
the  host  had  been  living  a  number  of  years  in  Paric.  On  my  companion's  at- 
tention being  drawn  to  the  fact,  he  accounted  for  the  absence  of  his  country* 
women  through  a  foolish  prejudice  which  French  mothers  entertained  in  re- 
ference to  their  daughters  going  out  to  large  parties  of  pleasure.  In  sayings 
this  he  did  not  show  as  much  candor  as  he  had  previously  done. 

The  absence  of  the  unmarried  French  woman  in  the  American  drawingw 
rooms  of  Paris  is  the  subject  of  general  remark  to  transatlantic  observers. 
There  are  American  families  of  cultivation  who  have  been  living  in  P^ris  for 
ten  years,  and  are  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  single  French  family,  al* 
though  they  may  have  Frenchmen  constantly  at  their  tables.  It  is  not  tlie 
custom  of  the  French  to  have  an  extensive  social  circle  of  friends,  as  in  Amer- 
ica; often  it  does  not  extend  beyond  their  relations,  among  whom  a  praise- 
worthy harmony  generally  exists.  There  are  many  instances  where  French- 
men have  married  Americans,  but  very  few  where  Americans  have  married 
French  women;  but  when  it  does  occur,  the  doors  of  the  interior  are  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  they  are  made  acquainted  with  every  feature  of  that  pri- 
vate life  hitherto  closed  to  lliem. 

The  liens  which  bind  relations  together  are  close  and  strong;  hence  tha 
prudence  exercised  by  parents  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  their  daughter, 
or  a  wife  for  their  son.  The  man  who  marries  the  daughter  also  marries  lier 
fiMnily,  to  the  coushi  german.    The  parents  look  at  a  possible  husband  for  their 
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(laughter  with  a  view  to  a  close  and  constant  association,  and  they  exercise  a 
vigilant  watch  lest  her  affections  should  become  engaged  in  a  quarter  not  .ap- 
proved by  them.  The  parental  authority  is  admitted  to  such  an  extent,  that 
if  the  young  man  were  to  propose  a  marriage  to  their  daughter  without  oon^ 
suiting  them,  he  would  be  held  as  a  dishonorable  man;  the  proposition  is 
made  to  them,  and  they  give  the  answer,  in  some  instances  without  the  daugli- 
ter's  knowledge.  This  brings  about  solidarity  in  the  family,  composed  of 
members  predisposed  to  kindliness  and  sympathy,  and  it  also  gives  rise  to  un- 
easiness when  a  new  element  is  presented  for  admissi<Mi,  lest  it  should  disturb 
harmony.  Through  intimacy  and  sympathy  they  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  each  other's  haUts  and  caprices,  and  have  succeeded  in  living  in  the 
same  groove.  The  French  are  much  attached  to  their  habits,  the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  they  can  never  entirely  accommodate  themselves  to  those  of 
other  lands,  but  after  a  season  of  nostalgia  return  to  those  of  their  native 
country.  This  tenacity  to  habit  sometimes  assumes  a  form  that  is  ludicrous. 
Matrimonial  propositions  have  been  refused  because  the  candidate  disliked 
the  game  of  bezique  or  the  novels  of  Dumas.  A  possible  marriage  connection 
with  a  foreigner  of  different  religion  and  race  is  regarded  with  disfavor,  and 
the  daughter  is  kept  away  from  such  temptation  by  general  holding  aloof  from 
foreign  intercourse. 

There  is  much  going  to  and  fro  between  family  connections  in  France,  in 
the  way  of  dmners,  breakfasts,  and  quiet  parties  of  pleasure.  Besides  the  so- 
cial intercourse,  there  are  close  relations  in  practical  affairs.  If  a  member  of 
the  family  entertiuns  a  proposition  in  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  submitted  to 
his  wife,  and  probably  to  all  his  immediate  connections,  before  it  is  decided 
upon.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  American,  who  often  concludes  af- 
fairs involving  the  half  of  his  fortune  without  his  wife's  knowledge.  It  is  car- 
ried to  an  extent  that  is  wearisome  in  France. 

These  customs  show  the  barriers  which  surround  the  interior  life  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  difference  which  exists  between  them  and  us.  How- 
ever much  the  Americans  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  their  customs,  they  are 
nowise  inclined  to  adopt  those  of  the  Americans.  One  would  think  that  when 
a  marriage  takes  place  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  American  girl, 
her  intimate  friends  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
inner  social  life  through  the  new  connections  thus  created;  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally the  case.  She  is  absorbed  by  her  new  relations,  who  have  an  aversion 
to  that  large  circle  of  friends  and  acqualutances  of  which  the  Americans  are 
usually  so  fond. 

To  the  French  matron  this  girl  is  an  enigma.  Where  her  daughter  timid- 
ly, and  with  downcast  eyes,  answers  the  man  jirith  furtive  speech,  her  sister 
from  over  the  sea  confronts  him  boldly  and  speaks  with  assurance.  One 
blushes  when  she  is  accosted  by  the  man,  while  the  man  blushes  when  ac- 
costed by  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  is  more  timid  in  America  than  the 
woman.  The  Frenchman  regards  this  naivete  as  an  irresistible  charm ;  the 
American  seems  to  admire  aplomb — the  eyes  which  look  boldly  into  his,  and 
the  tongue  which  answers  him  with  ease  and  glibness.  The  Gallic  matron 
affirms  tiiat  she  has  the  manners  of  a  married  woman.  She  goes  to  theatres 
where  her  daughter  is  never  permitted  to  go,  and  reads  novels  that  are  only 
allowed  to  the  French  woman  with  a  husband;  orders  her  raiment  without 
comment  from  her  mother,  and  receives  men  visitors  alone,  and  talks  to  them 
by  the  hour ;  walks  fearlessly  down  the  Champs  £iys6es  unattended,  attfred  in 
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striking  colors,  engages  her  own  cab,  and  generally  manages  all  afBuirs  relat- 
ing to  lierself.    Most  remarkable  of  all,  she  selects  her  own  husband. 

The  French  mother  emphatically  condemns  this  mode  of  bringing  np  the 
American  girl.  To  her,  the  freedom  of  manner  and  independence  of  char- 
acter are  in  bad  taste,  and  apt  to  lead  to  results  that  may  not  be  named.  If 
statistical  proof  be  submitted  to  her  that  such  an  education  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  morality,  she  will  respond  that  it  may  suit  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican, but  would  never  answer  for  tlie  French  girl.  If  she  be  frank,  she  will 
say  that  she  would  sooner  see  her  daughter  take  the  veil  than  follow  the  trans- 
atlantic mode  of  life.  But  this  would  never  be  said  to  an  American— the 
rules  of  politeness  forbid  it;  such  confidences  are  for  the  ear  of  her  own  peo- 
ple. If  asked  by  an  American  what  she  thinks  of  his  young  countrywomen, 
she  will  probably  answer  that  they  are  *•  charming  " :  hence  the  English  and 
American  charges  of  insincerity  usually  laid  upon  her  shoulders.  She  doubt- 
less says  to  herself,  **  A  quoi  ban  f  let  us  live  peacefully  together  while  we  can, 
and  make  each  other  happy.^*  When  there  is  a  necessity  for  using  a  sharp 
tongue,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  she  is  not  behind  her  sisters  of  any 
other  land. 

Whenever  her  daughter  comes  in  contact  with  the  American  girl  of  a  com- 
mon type  she  is  uneasy,  and  if  her  offspring  makes  her  acquaintance  she  be- 
comes alarmed.  Mademoiselle  then  listens  to  a  lecture  on  the  dangers  of 
such  associations,  which  ends  in  promises  of  implicit  compliance  with  mater- 
nal views  and  effusive  osculation.  It  is  like  the  American  mother  who  tells 
her  darling  that  he  must  not  go  with  the  bad  boys  in  the  street. 

With  the  prevalence  of  such  feeling  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  French  girl  in  the  American  entertainments,  alUiough  her  married 
countrywomen  may  occasionally  be  found  tliere;  for  marriage  is  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  these  American  soir^  are  filled  with  Frenchmen* 
and  here  there  is  not  much  reciprocity.  The  host  hospitably  furnishes  them 
with  feast  and  music,  introduces  them  into  the  bosom  of  his  fBonily,  and  frank- 
ly acquaints  them  with  the  intimate  features  of  his  home  life;  while  the  hoet's 
knowledge  of  his  guest  is  often  restricted  to  his  name  and  appearanoe— know* 
ing  nothing  of  his  real  life,  his  mother,  or  his  sisters.  In  a  word,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Frenchman  in  a  house  does  nothing  toward  fixing  its  social  status; 
the  woman  only  can  do  that. 

Still,  there  is  an  exceptional  class  of  French  people,  possessing  some 
knowledge — not  exaggerated  hearsay — of  English  and  American  customs, 
which  endeavors  to  meet  the  transatlantic  residents  half  way.  It  is  composed 
of  liberal-minded  people  of  some  cultivation— besides  that  artistic  one  which 
most  Frenchmen  have — who  are  drawn  to  Americans  through  admiration  of 
their  political  institutions.  With  these,  American  families  have  established 
pleasant  social  relations,  but  not  exactly  of  a  kind  which  usually  exists  at 
home,  where  one  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  household.  Whatever  the  indmacy 
may  be  in  France,  there  is  a  certain  reserve  observed  toward  those  who  are 
not  of  the  fi&mUy;  there  are  certain  corners  which  remain  impenetrable,  a 
certain  veil  which  is  never  lifted.  Frenchmen  who  have  travelled  in  Amer- 
ica are  struck  with  the  absence  of  this  feature  there,  where  the  fother  or  the 
mother,  on  a  slight  acquaintance,  takes  a  stranger  into  the  bosom  of  the  family 
with  unsuspecting  candor. 

The  difficulties  of  social  intercourse  become  greater  in  the  Faubourg  SainU 
Qermain,  where  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  so  deep-rooted  as  to  caaae  an 
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unfriendliness  toward  those  who  represent  the  principle  of  democracy.  In  the 
estimation  of  some  of  these  monarchists,  the  United  States  is  indirectly,  to 
some  extent,  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the.2Vench  democracy  in  furnish- 
ing the  best  example  of  this  form  of  government;  and  they  belieTe  that  the 
French  democrats,  without  this  example  constantly  before  them,  would  long 
since  have  lost  courage  and  given  up  tlie  republican  idea.  They  are  abso- 
lute in  political  faith  as  in  religious,  and  have  little  sympathy  for  the  Protest- 
ant and  the  democrat.  The  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  still  now  in  the 
ascendant  socially  as  they  were  under  the  Empire,  whose  splendors  and  emol- 
uments failed  to  atcract  them ;  and  they  still  hold  to  their  convictions  with  as 
much  tenacity  as  ever.  They  are  of  those  who  never  learn  and  never  for- 
get, and  consequently  are  not  in  the  general  movement  of  science  and  art. 
Ignorance  is  naturally  the  fruit  of  such  isolation,  and  with  each  succeeding 
generation  they  get  further  behind.    This,  in  a  word,  is  degeneracy. 

Some  American  fsamilies  who  have  been  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  plenty 
by  a  petrolian  wave,  or  reached  affluence  through  a  successful  venture  in 
Wall  street,  on  coming  to  Paris  endeavor  to  establish  a  social  status  as  expe- 
ditiously as  they  have  attained  to  fortune.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
such  an  effort  is  not  attended  with  success.  They  seem  to  abandon  their  home 
guides  in  making  friends.  They  do  not  ask  if  the  people  they  gather  around 
them  are  honest  and  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Have  they  a  title?  is  the 
question  which  assumes  the  importance  of  Shakespeare^s  **  To  be  or  not  to  be.'* 
They  do  not  know,  and  apparently  will  never  learn,  that  a  title  in  France  sig- 
nifies absolutely  nothing  unless  there  is  something  behind  it—wealth,  char- 
acter, or  talent.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
family,  and  such  is  their  daily  influence  on  the  head  of  the  group,  that  in  Uie 
end  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  their  views.  To  have  in  their  drawing-room  a  count 
is  a  delight;  a  marquis,  a  joy  forever. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  these  who  are  sadly  off  for  the  comforts  of  life, 
they  are  to  he  had  on  easy  terms — Bohemians  of  the  lazy  kind  who  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  who  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to  eat  a  good  dinner  with- 
out possessing  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  also  the  prospect 
of  a  rich  marriage  with  one  of  the  young  republican  women  who  are  infatu- 
atetl  with  titles.  These*  are  sufficient  inducements  to  the  nobles  who  exist  au 
jour  le  jour,  and  they  become  assiduous  convives  at  the  American  board,  and 
ardent  gallants  of  the  daughters  of  the  household.  Their  ti*eatment  of  French- 
men brings  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Count  de  Nigaud, 
whose  operations  on  this  globe  are  restricted  to  those  of  consumer,  is  sm*- 
rounded  with  attention,  and  plain  M.  Lefort,  a  worker  and  consequently  a 
useful  member  of  society,  is  neglected ;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  French  house,  or  indeed  any  other  in  which  the  inmates  have  not 
lost  theu:  judgment. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  all  the  foreign  women  who  come  to  the 
French  capital,  none  are  so  fond  of  titles  as  the  American  women.  It  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  a  radical  de- 
fect in  the  education  of  our  daughters.  They  look  at  this  glittering  nomen- 
clature as  Eve  gn^ed  on  the  apple.  They  toy  with  the  claqtte  whose  crown 
bears  a  coronet,  and  their  eyes  dwell  longingly  upon  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
decorative  form  of  sleeve-buttons.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  notes  and  envelopes  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  for  a  collection,  and  tlie  poulets  of  the  Count  de 
Nigaud  are  treasured  away  as  mementoes  to  be  preserved  in  the  family  archives. 
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The  proudest  day  in  the  life  of  the  young  woman  so  minded  ia  when  she  puts 
this  sign  in  the  comers  of  her  own  handkerchiefs  and  on  the  panels  of  her 
own  ooup6,  and  at  the  head  of  her  own  note  paper  on  which  she  writes  home 
to  the  Browns  and  Smiths  to  announce  the  happy  event.  Ah,  what  a  crusher 
this  is  for  the  like-minded  Misses  Brown  and  Smith!  And  how  the  newly 
coroneted  enjoys  their  envy  and  discomfiture!  Count  de  Nigaud  touches  her 
with  the  magic  wand,  and  democracy's  plain  robe  falls  from  her  shoulders 
and  reveals  the  radiant  countess  who  has  achieved  her  mission ;  henceforth 
she  is  to  pirouette  through  life  like  a  Columbine,  without  a  sorrow.  The  dawn 
of  marital  life  is  tinted  with  the  rose,  without  a  speck  on  the  horizon.  She 
makes  numerous  purchases  in  order  to  hear  tradesmen  reiterate  *'  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  **;  she  seeks  pretexts  to  ring  for  the  servant  to  the  same  end.  She 
is  puzzled  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  new  position,  and  finally  concludes 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  cut  the  Browns  and  Smiths— the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where ;  she  does  not  know  but  it  may  become  necessary  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  society  of  some  of  her  own  immediate  connections,  who  are  not  up 
to  the  new  level.  There  are  even  moments  when  she  finds  it  not  easy  to  tol- 
erate the  society  of  papa  and  mamma. 

After  such  a  hasty  maiTiage  it  is  sometimes  discovered  that  Count  de  Ni* 
gaud  lias  no  social  position— nor  any  other;  that  he  has  committed  certain  acts 
which  debar  him  from  intercourse  with  honest  men— -in  short,  that  lie  has  a 
taint  of  the  chevalier  cPindustrie  about  him ;  that  his  habits  and  views  of  life 
are  not  such  as  she  can  accept;  in  short,  that  she  has  sown  seed  to  reap  tares, 
and  all  through  her  eagerness  to  become  a  countess.  She  learns  when  it  is 
too  late  that  noblenien  are,  like  other  men,  composed  of  good  and  bad,  and 
that  she  has  taken  a  bad  one.  She  learns,  too,  that  the  world  m:iy  tolerate 
vulgarity — as  possibly  in  her  own  case— but  not  dishonesty ;  in  a  word,  that 
honor  is  to  a  man  what  virtue  is  to  a  woman.  Such  an  example,  however,  never 
seems  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  her  young  countrywomen.  Were  a  dozen  such 
oases  pointed  out  to  Miss  Petrolia  to  moderate  her  ardor,  she  would  all  the 
same  march  toward  the  titulary  wampum  and  pectoral  ornaments,  as  a  moth 
goes  to  the  candle ;  the  golden  grapevine  meandering  up  the  back  and  down 
the  front  at  the  gala  ball,  would  still  continue  to  exercise  a  fatal  fascination. 

The  American  colony  possess  probably  six  women  to  one  man,  many  of 
the  families  having  no  representative  of  the  rude  sex ;  in  which  case  he  is  U8a« 
ally  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  toiling  like  a  bee,  to  famish  the  honey  of 
life  for  his  wife  and  daughters.  This  feature  is  subjected  to  some  sharp  «riti- 
cism  by  Frenchmen,  who  hold  that  the  place  of  the  wife  and  daughter  is  be- 
side the  man  who  is  providing  for  them,  and  there  are  Americans  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  agree  with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  an  arg:ument 
in  favor  of  the  American  being  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers,  or  if 
not  the  best,  at  least  the  most  indulgent  At  any  rate  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  this  world  seem  to  be  unequally  divided  in  such  cases :  while  the  head  of 
the  family  is  at  home  hard  at  work,  his  household  lilies  in  Fails  neither  toil 
nor  spin.  A  flying  visit  in  summer  seems  to  be  his  only  compensation,  and  in 
some  instances  his  appearance  is  almost  ni3^hical.  The  question  which  natu- 
rally presents  itself  is,  what  inducements  have  these  families  to  live  in  this 
unsatisfactory,  unhomelike  fashion?  One  of  the  strongest  is,  perhaps,  the  de- 
sire to  learn  to  speak  French  on  the  part  of  mother  and  daughters,  the  former 
going  as  resolutely  to  work  as  the  younger  members  of  her  family,  and  bring- 
ing forth  from  memory  the  remnant  of  knowledge  of  her  boMding-sohool,  as 
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MB  ADoienVwarrior  would  bring  oat  his  old  armor.  It  is  deemed  an  essentitd 
point  that  the  little  people  shonld  acquire  Uie  *'  Parisian  accent '' ;  and  if  this  is 
aooomplished  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  child  to  speak  English  with  a  French 
accent,  there  is  joy  in  the  household.  Three  years  of  French  nurses,  and  of 
playing  with  their  fellows  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  often  develop  an  amusing 
tongue,  composed  of  dual  mixture  and  linguistic  insertion,  in  such  phrases 
as :  Je  suis  mad  ayec  toi ;  Je  ne  te  speakerai  plus ;  Je  ne  te  love  pas ;  Will  you 
jouer  ayec  moiP  Let  us  go  yoir  Ic  guignol,  etc.  Tliis  tickles  the  maternal  ear. 
The  daughters  write  home  to  the  father,  sweating  in  the  harness*  French  let- 
ters with  English  idioms,  and  he  is  satisfied. 

The  power  of  fashion  also  brings  them  h^re.  In  New  York  they  hare 
liyed  in  the  pale  reflections  of  the  city  of  fashion,  and  here  they  liye  under  the 
very  blaze  of  the  altar.  The  fashionable  world  has  decreed  that  tho  education 
of  Miss  Columbia  is  not  complete  until  she  has  yisited  the  dty  of  the  Seine; 
been  gloved  by  its  deyer  hand-measurers  and  robed  by  its  women  tailors; 
learned  to  spei^  the  language  with  some  fluency,  and  to  display  some  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  customs — in  short,  to  imitate  the  French  woman  in  a  general 
way.  Just  as  the  Romans  imitated  the  Athenians  many  hundred  years  ago;  for 
in  tills  respect  history  is  just  now  repeating  itself. 

Another  reason  which  accounts  for  the  American  residence  in  Paris  is,  that 
it  is  cheaper  than  at  home,  especially  to  those  who  haye  been  living  in  the 
American  metropolis:  not  but  that  life  can  be  made  as  dear  in  Paris  as 
elsewhere,  but  it  suits  all  purses;  whUe  in  New  York  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  living,  one  for  the  rich  and  the  other  for  the  poor.  The  material  life  of  this 
foreign  city,  when  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  healthy  organization,  in  some 
oases  may  be  as  expensive  as  at  home,  but  it  is  fuller  and  more  yaried. 
There  is  naturally  yery  little  intellectual  friction  in  this  foreign  residence  to 
those  not  engaged  in  some  artistic  occupation;  to  them  it  is  lotus  land,  free 
from  shocks  and  mental  effort.  They  have  no  business  or  political  interests 
in  France,  and  seldom  become  familiar  with  French  affidrs.  Being  rarely  on 
an  intimate  social  footing  with  any  French  families,  they  know  but  little  of 
French  interiors,  and  live  almost  as  much  to  themselyes  as  if  they  comprised 
a  separate  community,  and  thus  do  not  get  into  any  of  the  popular  currents  of 
thought  which  belong  to  their  country  of  temporary  adoption.  In  a  word,  they 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  general  movement  in  France,  and  they  fall  behind 
that  of  their  own  country.  The  intellectual  life  becomes  narrow  as  the  mate* 
rial  life  becomes  large.  The  women  especially,  who  live  unto  themselyes— 
save  the  occasional  society  of  some  idle  young  French  dancers  whose  activity 
lies  rather  in  the  heels  than  the  head— drift  behind  their  sisters  at  home.  In 
America  there  is  always  a  struggle  of  some  kind  going  on,  and  the  women  are 
constantly  seeing  and  talking  with  the  men  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
thus  become  participants  in  the  contest,  and  are  stimulated  to  mental  action. 
It  is  remarkable  how  incomplete  some  of  these  women  grow  in  the  French 
capital,  from  not  standing  alongside  of  men  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life. 
An  eight  or  ten  years*  residence  gradually  effaces  home  knowledge  fh>m  theiz 
memories,  without  fturnishing  an  equlyalent,  and  they  glide  imperceptibly  into 
a  kind  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

One  does  not  like  to  admit  that  the  American  race,  made  up  chiefly  of  An- 
glo-Saxon elements,  is  susceptible  of  decadence  under  any  circumstances. 
There  are  certain  conditions,  howeyer,  such  as  a£9uence  and  complete  idle- 
ness, which  impel  even  the  American  intellectually  dovmward,  and4um  him 
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into  a  commonplace,  narrow,  polite  man.  Hence  It  is  that  the  American,  after 
a  long  residence  in  the  French  capital,  loses  that  indnstriotiB  and  aggressiTe 
nature  which  is  an  American  characteristic,  and  is  unable  to  oope  with  thoee 
who  have  remained  faithfal  to  the  soil. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  jonng  than  the  matured.  The  Ameri- 
can boys  edacated  in  Paris  on  their  retom  home  never,  as  a  rule,  get  on  aa 
well  as  the  home-trained  boys.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  lad  who 
carries  his  penny  dip  in  his  pocket  to  the  night  school  of  the  country  school- 
house,  will  make  a  greater  mark  in  the  world  than  his  fellow  surrounded  by 
Parisian  professors.  The  American  boy  acquires,  besides  the  knowledge  of 
the  school-house,  that  which  comes  from  experience ;  through  all  his  training 
he  is  learning  something  about  the  men  and  things  with  whom  his  lot  is 
thrown.  The  Franco-American  boy,  on  his  return,  though  he  should  be  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Ecole  Normale,  will  not  be  able  to  march  abreast  with  the  other. 
In  a  word,  pluck,  energy,  and  familiarity  with  home  aflkirs  are  more  indis- 
pensable to  success  than  any  education  furnished  in  France. 

They  who  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  living  in  Paris  are  the  pidnters ; 
Paris  being  the  centre  of  modem  art,  and  offering  facilities  for  study  not 
found  elsewhere.  These  are  the  workers  in  the  colony,  and  naturally  the 
poorest  of  its  population ;  for  painters,  like  poets,  genendly  possess  the  birth- 
right of  poverty ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  probably  the  happiest  of  all  Amer^ 
loan  residents.  A  number  of  women  are  among  them,  and  one  or  two  have 
shown  as  much  talent  as  the  men.  Among  the  men  there  are  a  very  few  Bo- 
hemians, who  make  art  the  pretext  for  lounging  about  ateliers. 

One  American  has  a  collection  of  modem  pictures  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  as  to  number  and  excellence,  in  any  other  private  gallery  either  in 
France  or  America.  Here  are  G^rdmes,  Zamacois,  Fortunys,  Meissoniers, 
etc.,  in  profusion ;  and  when  a  painter  has  his  work  hung  on  these  walls,  it  is 
the  next  thing  to  having  it  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  or  the  Louvre.  There 
are  several  others  who  have  small  collections,  and  a  few  who  devote  some 
time  to  hunting  up  brie  d  brae  and  rare  engravings.  There  are  also  a  few 
bibliophiles  who  haunt  the  quais  alongside  the  Seine  and  sombre  little  book 
shops  in  odd  comers  of  Paris.  Here  and  there  a  man  of  science  and  a  man  of 
letters,  who  soon  create  an  occupation  for  themselves  in  the  scientific  and  lit- 
erary resources  of  the  great  city. 

The  American  painters  who  dwell  in  Paris,  or  those  who  have  studied 
here,  judging  by  the  honors  which  have  been  accorded  to  them  in  the  salon, 
still  remain  considerably  behind  their  French  brethren.  The  honors  conferred 
ever}  year  in  the  Palais  d^Industrie,  for  pictures  there  exhibited  of  living 
painters,  consist  of  eight  medals  of  the  first  class  and  sixteen  of  the  second, 
besides  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bestowed  by  the  Government  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Jury,  composed  of  fifteen  well-known  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers.  Those  who  exhibit  work  not  entitled  to 
the  second  class  medal,  but  something  better  than  ordinary,  receive  an  honor- 
able mention.  A  dosen  painters  usually  obtain  the  last  named  honor.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  the  one  Grand  Medal  of  Honor,  which  is  only  given  in  case 
of  extraordinary  merit,  and  requires  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  jury,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  first  and  second  class 
medals  may  not  be  conferred  twice  on  the  same  person,  but  there  are  no  re- 
strictions of  this  kind  for  the  Grand  Medal  of  Honor.  No  American  has  ever 
got  beyond  the  second  class  medal.     In  all  the  salons  which  have  baeM 
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held  np  to  this  time,  five  AmericaDs  have  received  medals,  in  the  following  or- 
der: George  P.  A.  Healy,  the  third  class— equivalent  to  the  honorable  men- 
tion— in  1840,  the  second  class  in  1856.;  Edward  May,  the  third  class  in  1855; 
Thomas  P.  Rossiter,  the  third  class  in  1855;  Chnrch,  the  second  class  in  1867; 
Robert  Wylie,  the  second  class  in  1872.  In  the  last  salon — that  of  1878— there 
were  nine  Americans  represented,  bnt  none  of  them  received  honors  of  any 
kind.  The  presumption  is  that  the  majority  of  them  were  well  satisfied  to  ef- 
fect their  entrance  into  the  exposition  without  attaining  to  anything  else.  The 
impartiality  of  the  jury  is  beyond  question ;  the  art  feeling  is  so  strong  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago  Couture  was  the  popular  mas- 
ter for  art  students  from  America,  but  now  he  is  retired  from  work  and  has  no 
more  disciples.  At  present  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  group,  but  are 
divided  about  in  different  ateliers.  Some,  captivated  with  Gustave  Dor6*s  fii- 
cility  in  drawing,  have  been  desirous  of  studying  with  him,  but  he  receives  no 
pupils.    Their  preference  generally,  however,  is  more  judicious. 

There  are  twice  as  many  Englishmen  in  Paris  as  Americans,  but  they 
mostly  occupy  subordinate  places,  such  as  grooms,  hostlers,  valets,  nurses,  and 
governesses,  and  thus  are  not  so  much  before  the  public  eye  as  the  transatlan- 
tic people,  who  are  usually  in  easy  circumstances  if  not  rich.  Few  English 
families  of  wealth  and  position  reside  in  the  French  capital.  Britons  have 
none  of  the  American  fondness  for  it,  and  when  they  sojourn  within  the  fron- 
tier, prefer  Cannes,  Pau,  Tours,  and  Boulogne.  The  American  is  to  be  found 
either  in  Paris  or  Nice,  the  latter  being  now  almost  Americanized  during  the 
winter  season.  He  seeks  his  countrymen,  and  lives  on  terms  of  sociability  as 
soon  as  he  meets  them.  The  Briton  rather  avoids  his  compatriots,  and  is 
carefhl  in  his  intercourse  with  them  lest  he  should  be  compromised.  He 
holds  to  his  own  customs,  regardless  of  those  of  foreign  lands ;  the  American 
is  not  averse  to  a  certain  degree  of  flurry  and  fashion,  nor  to  borrowing  a  bit 
of  the  local  coloring  belonging  to  the  place  where  he  finds  himself  To  most 
English  eyes  there  is  but  one  modem  city,  London ;  and  there  are  English 
tongues  that  will  maintain  that  in  appearance  it  is  equal  to  the  Haussmanized 
capital,  and  in  point  of  comfort  much  superior.  Thus  there  is  not  much  Brit- 
ish enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  Lutetia.  London  being  the  standard,  the 
houses  are  too  white,  the  streets  too  straight;  there  is  too  much  looking-glass 
and  gilt ;  neither  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  nor  the  food  are  sufficiently  sol- 
id; as  to  the  people,  they  are  too  airy  and  vivacious.  This  complacent  con- 
viction of  superiority  in  the  Briton  is  one  of  the  elements  of  his  force  which 
furnish  important  aid  in  overcoming  his  neighbors  in  commerce  and  coloni- 
sation. If  he  lives  in  Paris,  it  is  usually  because  he  cannot  live  in  England. 
If  he  inhabits  the  south  of  France,  it  is  either  for  the  climate  or  on  the  score 
of  economy. 

Before  the  war  there  were  over  thirty  thousand  Germans  in  Paris,  of  which 
number  there  are  probably  one-third  at  present.  The  largest  colony  is  the 
Belgian,  which  numbers  thirty  thousand.  There  are  about  ten  thousand  Swiss 
and  seven  or  eight  thousand  Italians.  The  Dutch  number  five  thousand,  the 
Poles  four  thousand,  the  Americans  between  three  and  four  thousand.  There 
are  only  about  twelve  hundred  Russians.  The  impression  is  tliat  they  are 
more  numerous,  because,  like  the  Americans,  they  are  generally  wealthy,  and 
come  under  public  notice  more  than  if  they  were  following  humble  occupa- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  the  Belgians.  A  score  of  years  past,  when  a  man  spent 
money  hivishly,  it  was  a  Russian  prince,  but  latterly  he  has  been  eclipsed  by 
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tbe  Amerioan  democrat  Exoeptionally  it  is  an  English  nobleman,  bat  only 
for  a  brief  period,  to  sow  some  wild  oats  and  then  return  to  the  land  of  his 
sires  and  Anglican  habits. 

The  signs  of  American  occupation  are  seen  in  several  directions.  Scribe 
street  maj  be  regarded  as  the  business  centre  of  the  colony,  one  sitio  of  it  dur- 
ing its  length  forming  the  first  story  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Here  an  American 
bar-room  is  one  of  the  sign^  of  American  ciyilisation,  with  profuse  display  of 
decanters  beliind  the  counter,  and  men  with  home  characteristics  standing  la 
front  of  it  to  drink,  instead  of  comfortably  sitting,  as  Frenchmen  do;  Uie  eter- 
nal crackers  and  cheese  within  reach,  and  the  barkeeper  dressed  with  that 
smartness  for  which  he  is  known.  In  the  same  street  are  agents  for  steam- 
ship lines,  money-changers,  dressmakers,  bankers,  and  what  not,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  American  business. 

Two  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  the  banker  here  are  patience 
and  good  nature.  He  is  applied  to  for  all  kinds  of  information,  such  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  places  for  tho  purchase  of  hats,  braces,  bottines,  and  what 
not;  he  is  even  asked  if  he  can  find  the  time  to  go  out  with  the  applicant  to 
look  for  an  apartment. 

Before  the  siege,  the  newly-arrived  Americans  were  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  little  eating-house  of  Mme.  Busque  in  the  Godot  du  Mauroi,  who 
made  concessions  to  the  American  palate,  and  indeed  catered  to  it  as  success- 
fhlly  as  home  cooks.  Here  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  whom  most 
of  us  are  familiar,  who  can  find  nothing  to  eat  in  Paris,  sated  his  appetite,  and 
here  he  was  happy.  Now  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  in  TisitiDg  the 
place,  for  Mamma  Busque  lias  ceased  to  make  the  things  wliich  cheered  his 
heart;  in  short,  she  has  gone  to  a  land  from  which  people  never  return,  and 
no  one  continues  her  occupation — ^probably  from  ignorance  of  its  require- 
ments. 

After  the  demise  of  Mme.  Busque  it  looked  as  if  the  buckwheat  cake  bad 
fled  the  city ;  but  the  American,  diligent  in  its  pursuit,  found  that  it  was  to  be 
had  in  a  couple  of  places  not  fiu*  from  the  BouleTards,  which  Uuot  turned  these 
establishments  into  American  resorts.  I  am  assured,  however,  by  connois- 
seurs, that  the  sp^cialiUi  amdricaines  of  either  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
humble  little  eiiting-house  of  tlie  Godot  du  Mauroi,  whose  i»le  of  buckwheats, 
gashed  and  bleeding  with  golden  syrup  and  butter,  wfll  ever  remain  in  the 
grateful  memories  of  Mme.  Busqne^s  clients. 

The  disposition  to  retain  home  habits  occasionally  calls  out  a  little  Ftench 
satire.  A  short  time  ago,  one  of  tlie  pictorial  papers  had  a  sketch  of  an 
American  group  standing  before  a  bar  in  negligent  costumes  and  postures; 
no  one  stood  upright,  but  leaned  and  lounged  with  wide-spread  arms  and  legs. 
Underneath  was  the  text :  **  How  a  free  and  simple  people  takes  its  beyerage.** 

It  is  one  of  the  habits  of  the  Americans,  when  they  find  themselves  on  for- 
eign soil,  to  hunt  up  the  United  States  Minister.  Not  unflrequently  there  is  a 
throng  in  the  legation  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  charging  this  functionary 
with  their  general  and  private  afl^irs.  The  objects  of  the  visit  are  various. 
They  call  to  know  if  he  can  give  them  the  address  of  a  good  boarding-house 
where  the  pumpkin  pie  and  buckwheat  cake  abound ;  to  learn  if  he  can  recom- 
mend a  good  school  for  their  boys  and  girls,  where  they  will  be  fed  with  nutritious 
fi>od  and  wholesome  principles.  They  sometimes  ask  him  in  a  confidential  way 
what  his  private  opinion  is  with  regard  to  the  price  and  quali^  of  the  goo^ 
sold  at  the  Bon  March^.    Sombre  women  in  bombasine  put  mi^  problems 
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to  him  in  reference  to  the  Babylon  of  our  days,  desiring  to  know  from  an  offi- 
cial source  if  the  place  is  really  given  over  to  sin  and  Satan,  and  if  a  generous 
distribution  of  tracts  would  be  advisable.  Elderly  spinsters  wish  to  learn  if 
there  ai*e  any  places  of  amusement  wliich  may  be  fVoquented  without  bringing 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  modesty.  A  member  of  Congress,  devoting  one  week 
to  the  city,  demands  a  ieU-O'Ute  interview  with  the  head  of  the  French  nation, 
or  some  other  extraordinary  thing;  and  if  not  granted,  he  resolves  to  vote 
against  tlie  payment  of  the  minister's  salary  in  Uie  next  appropriation  bill.  A 
young  woman  of  the  good  kind,  for  whom  residence  beyond  the  grave  is  re- 
served in  the  Lutetia  paradise,  calls  to  tell  liim  that  it  is  heavenly.  The  most 
numerous  visitors  are  those  who  drop  in  *«  to  pay  tlieir  respects,"  and  once  or 
twice  a  week  the  man  turns  up  who  would  like  to  borrow  one  hundred  francs 
'*  until  his  remittance  arrives."  The  refrain  accompanying  all  this  is  the  re« 
quest  for  invitations  to  official  balls  and  presentations,  and  how  to  make  a  score 
or  two  invitations  go  round  for  several  hundred  applicants  is  the  eternal  puz- 
zle of  tlie  legation.  Thus  the  multifarious  duties  of  United  States  Minister 
extend  all  the  way  from  fish-balls  to  postil  treaties. 

The  TuUeries,  particularly  toward  tlie  end  of  the  Second  Empire,  was  very 
accessible  to  Americans,  our  Minister  presenting  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  time, 
most  of  whom  were  women.  To  recollect  the  name  of  each  on  such  occa- 
sions was  naturally  no  easy  matter  to  their  representative.  Once  his  memory 
failed  liim  after  the  first  ^ee  or  four  names,  when,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
toward  the  long  line  of  his  people,  he  added : 

"  The  rest  are  all  my  countrywomen,  your  Majesty." 

Louis  Napoleon  bowed  to  the  whole  line,  each  member  of  which  made  a 
simultaneous  dip,  and  the  presentation  was  concluded. 

Some  held  that  these  large  presentations  were  permitted  because  they 
stimulated  commerce,  the  women  buying  costly  raiment  for  such  occasions 
from  the  Parisian  tradesmen,  whose  interests  the  government  always  encour- 
aged. There  was  probably  another  reason  for  them  in  the  known  admiration 
of  the  Emperor  for  the  pretty  face  of  Miss  Columbia.  Indeed,  he  encouraged 
the  advances  of  the  gentle  Americans  to  such  an  extent,  on  one  occasion,  as 
to  incur,  according  to  tlie  traditions  of  the  palace,  a  gentle  remonstrance  fr-om 
tlie  Empress.  One  of  these  audacious  young  women  had  tapped^  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  hand,  and  the  Empress  had  noted  tlie  act.  As  for  the  sil- 
versdcks,  it  may  be  inferred  Uiat  they  were  smitten  into  petrifaction  at  such  a 
proceeding.  The  author  of  this  palace  sensation  was  invited  no  more  to  the 
Tuileries,  possibly  as  much  to  the  regret  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  of  the  young 
person  herself. 

One  young  woman  found  her  way  into  the  Tuileries,  not  through  that  usu- 
al avenue,  the  United  States  Legation,  but  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  she 
fell  on  the  ice  in  front  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  skating  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  the  young  woman  in  question.  She  being  very  handsome,  the  French 
ruler  did  not  neglect  such  an  occasion  for  exercising  his  gallantry,  and  assisted 
her  to  her  feet.  The  next  morning  hb  aide-de-camp  appeared  at  her  residence, 
sent  by  his  master  to  inquire  if  she  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  to  express  a  hope  that  she  would  be  present  at  the  next  entertain- 
ment of  the  Tuileries.  Some  gossiping  sisters  alleged  at  the  time  that  the 
fall  on  the  ice  was  premeditated,  since  the  woman  was  an  accomplished 
skater;  but  entire  credence  cannot  be  given  to  this  report,  since  the  person  who 
fell  to  rise — as  they  put  it — ^was  possessed  of  remarkable  personal  attractions. 
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The  same  tOD{pie8»  tipped  with  a  touch  of  malice,  said  that  she  had  skated  in 
by  the  window  of  the  palace  instead  of  walking  in  by  the  door  in  the  man- 
ner of  well-beliaved  people,  sach  as  the  owners  of  the  said  tongaes.  It  b  be- 
lieved that  she  was  annoyed  with  an  anonymous  communication  or  two,  re- 
commending her,  in  view  of  her  success  on  the  lake  of  the  Bois,  to  engage 
herself  for  the  skating  scene  in  the  "  Proph^te  "  at  the  national  opera,  which 
shows  the  unkindness  of  which  Uie  feminine  heart  is  sometimes  capable. 

The  advent  of  the  jolie  pcUineuae  was  tlie  beginning  of  a  series  of  social 
successes  in  the  Tuilories  and  its  surroundings,  for  she  was  to  her  sex  what 
Admirable  Crichton  was  to  his.  She  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  riders  of 
tlie  tour  du  lac^  sang  like  the  most  gifted  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire,  danced 
like  Terpsichore,  performed  in  piivate  tlieatricals  like  a  professional  actress — 
and  in  short  did  everything  well  that  she  attempted.  She  has  now  quite 
passed  out  of  the  Parisian  world ;  but  she  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  her  in  the  day  of  her  glory. 

When  Sardou^s  "  Uncle  Sam  "  was  played  in  Paris,  it  naturaUy  created  a 
flutter  in  the  colony.  It  is  generally  known  that  most  French  people  get  their 
foreign  history  and  customs  through  the  theatre,  so  what  they  saw  in  this  bur- 
lesque was  laid  away  in  their  memories  as  faitliful  pictures  of  American  life. 
That  some  national  characteristics  were  depicted  is  tnie,  for  in  covering  the 
canvas  as  the  author  has  done,  he  could  hardly  fail  in  catching  some  of  the 
traits.  There  was  little  or  no  originality  in  this,  for  his  figures  were  taken 
from  one  or  two  books. of  travel  of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  most  superficial  of  ti-avellers.  The  elevated  feet,  the  sprawling 
over  chairs,  the  drinking  of  coch-a-4els  and  tlie  constant  hand-shaking,  altliongh 
cx^ggerkted,  were  recognized ;  but  Uie  tirade  which  runs  through  almost  every 
scene  in  the  play,  against  everything  tliat  is  American,  is  so  manifestly  unjust 
that  one  cannot  help  marvelling  at  the  display  of  ignorance  in  a  man  of  the 
author's  reputation.  To  an  American  it  seems  phenomenal,  and  it  is  an  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  Frenchman  in  what 
concerns  foreign  countries. 

In  the  general  shooting  practised  in  the  four  acts,  it  was  felt  that  the  ao* 
thor  brought  dovm  something  when  he  aimed  at  the  want  of  commercial  in* 
tegrity  among  the  American  people,  for  it  was  still  remembered  that  withui 
the  last  ten  years  half  of  the  bankers — so  oalled^from  America,  doing 
business  in  Paris,  had  failed.  It  was  also  in  the  recollection  of  French  people 
tliat  the  Memphis  and  El  Paso,  and  some  similar  enterprises,  had  done  them 
out  of  their  money.  They  had  heard  of  the  official  corruption  of  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  as  well  as  that  of  New  York  and  Washington.  Not  only  Frendi* 
men,  but  Europeans  generally,  believe,  whether  there  is  foundation  for  it  or 
not,  that  the  Americans  are  wanting  in  commercial  and  official  integrity.  It 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  among  French  merchants,  that  the  Frankfort  Jew  is 
sharp  in  trade,  but  when  he  has  lived  in  America  you  must  put  your  hands  on 
both  pockets.  In  a  word,  the  European  opinion  is,  that  of  the  great  powers 
of  civilization,  the  American  is  the  most  untrustworthy. 

Whatever  their  other  faults  may  be,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  French  merchants 
and  tradesmen  to  become  bankrupt,  and  when  they  do  so,  however  unavoida- 
ble it  may  have  been,  they  are  never  regarded  as  they  were  before  the  act, 
unless  they  subsequently  make  good  their  obligations.  The  law  permits  no 
trickery  in  the  hiding  away  of  effects,  nor  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  where 
it  is  attempted  condign  punishment  follows.    There  are  man]^  ways  in  the 
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United  SUtes  for  designating  the  act  of  taking  a  man^s  money  from  him  with- 
ont  equivalent,  but  hero  it  is  simplified  and  called  stealing.  This  thrust  of  M. 
Sardou  may  not  be  effectually  parried,  but  when  lie  attempts  to  satirize  Amer- 
ican institutions  in  general,  which  constitute  the  framework  of  a  healthy  and 
powerful  nation,  while  those  of  his  own  country  have  in  part  broken  down,  ho 
becomes  himself  a  fair  object  of  satire.  Some  Americans  were  indignant  at 
the  piece  and  the  author,  but  most  of  them  were  good-natured,  and  laughed 
at  **  Uncle  Sam  ^'  as  they  would  have  done  at  a  broad  farce  of  the  Palais 
Royal. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  Uie 
American  love  of  Paris  shows,  at  least,  an  appreciation  of  beautiful  things, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  art  in  the  United  States.  It  indicates  pretty 
dearly  that  we  may  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  French  in  artistic  civil- 
ization, when  it  shall  have  passed  away  from  them  as  it  passed  away  from  the 
cities  of  the  £ast,  for  it  has  travelled  steadily  and  irresistibly  toward  the  west 
for  thousands  of  years.  Our  glory — meritorious  as  it  may  be — will  not  always 
be  confined  to  practical  invention;  a  time  will  come  when  America  will  create 
beautiful  objects  of  art  equal  to  those  of  Paris. 

Albxbt  Rhodes. 
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O  SMILE  that  draws  my  heart!  O  voice  that  wins 
My  ears  from  hearing  any  other  sound! 
Oeyes!  in  which  my  love  of  life  begins. 
In  which  its  end  is  found! 

That  only  one  to  whom  thou-givest  tliy  love. 

And  each  and  all  of  its  delights  most  dear. 
In  my  sad  mind  is  set  the  earth  above. 

Of  the  high  gods  tlie  peer! 

When  thee  I  see,  from  vein  to  vein  there  leaps 

A  strange,  fine  thrill,  that  centres  in  my  breast. 
Kindling  the  longing  chambered  in  its  deeps — 

A  sweet  but  fatal  giiest! 

Helpless,  distracted,  all  unprized,  I  hang 

Upon  thy  look,  thy  gesture,  step,  and  tone ; 
Delirious — lost — glad  of  tlie  wondrous  pang 

That  stabs  but  me  alone. 

But  me  alone  P    Ah,  if  thou  shouldst  but  stretch 

Thine  arms  to  me,  and  gloriously  draw  nigh, 
like  Icarus,  that  fond  and  foolish  wretch. 

Flame-ravished,  I  could  but  die! 

Howard  Gltndok. 
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I. 


SCANDINAVIA  is  not  a  oountry  to  which  a  letter  can  be  addressed;  it  is 
only  an  idea.  But  in  histoid  the  ideas  are  of  two  kinds.  The  ex-King  of 
Hanover  may  truly  speaJc  of  his  kingdom  as  an  idea.  But  Hanover  is  an  idea 
that  has  been ;  Scandinavia  is  an  idea  that  shall  be.  The  one  has  died*  the 
other  is  about  to  bo  bom ;  and  while  no  one  cares  about  the  former,  except  the 
historian  and  of  course  the  ex-King,  every  man  who  wishes  to  know  a  litde 
more  of  wliat  is  going  on  in  the  world  than  what  he  can  see  fix>m  his  own 
window  may  take  an  interest  in  the  latter. 

The  Scandinavian  idea  moans  a  combination  of  the  three  northern  ooon- 
tries — Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark — into  one  country,  Scandinavia.  It  in- 
tends to  make  the  tliree  different  nations  which  inhabit  these  countries  one  peo- 
ple, and  the  three  different  states  which  these  nations  have  established  one  politi- 
cal body.  It  aspires  to  be  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  people  and  the  founder  of 
a  new  state.  It  is  an  idea  of  great  pretensions  and  golden  promises,  bat,  by 
drawing  a  sketch  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  I  shall  try  to  show  that  it  is 
also  an  idea  of  great  natural  clivims  and  golden  opportunities. 

If  it  were  not  too  bold  to  compare  a  land  containing  an  area  of  one  han- 
drecl  and  seventy  thousand  square  miles  to  an  object  so  small,  I  would  say 
thMt  Sweden  looks  exactly  like  one  side  of  a  g^ble-roof.  On  the  border  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  there  runs  a  ridge  of  mountains,  from  two  to 
six  thousand  feet  high,  barren,  rugged,  and  on  its  hi^^est  peaks  covered  w^ 
everlasting  snow  and  ice.  From  this  ridge  Sweden  slopes  down  toward  the 
Baltic  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  building  broad  terraces  which  are 
dotted  all  over  with  beautiful  lakes  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and 
birch.  Tiiousands  of  rivers  follow  tiie  slope,  running  almost  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  giving  the  map  of  Sweden  the  appearance  of  a  striped  pat- 
tern. Born  of  the  everlasting  snow,  they  creep  forth  from  under  the  glaciers, 
and  glide  along  crackling  with  ice-needles  which  glitter  like  diamonds  in  the 
cold  sunshine.  After  gathering  a  litde  strength  by  union,  they  suddenly  make 
a  violent  leap  two  or  three  hundred  feet  down  in  the  gorge,  where  they  disap- 
pear roaring  and  crashing  and  seemingly  lost  forever  in  the  depth  of  the  earth* 
leaving  behind  tliem  only  a  cloud  of  wet  smoke  floating  alongside  the  rooks. 
But  lialf  a  mile  further  on  they  again  gush  forth  from  the  clefts,  full-grown, 
sparkling,  and  pressing  the  sides  of  the  chink  with  their  masses  till  they  reach 
the  terrace,  where  they  expand  in  large  bine  lakes  and  rest  in  solemn  loneli- 
ness. Nothing  is  seen  on  their  waters  except  the  images  of  the  sky  and  the 
stars.  Nothing  is  heard  along  their  shores  exc(*pt  the  tossing  of  the  pine  for- 
est and  the  piercing  scream  of  the  wild  swans.  All  is  calm  and  still  for  a  while. 
But  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  the  wildness  of  their  youth,  they  hasten  down 
over  the  rapids,  tinkling  and  Jarring,  and  once  more  they  make  a  violent  lei^ 
down  among  the  birch  woods,  where,  like  sportive  spirits,  they  set  a  hundred 
factory  wheels  a- whirling,  and  fill  the  whole  valley  with  clattering  and  ham- 
mering, before  they  glide  out  among  the  thousand  Islands  into  the  Baltic. 
The  Swedish  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  year  has  hardly  any  spring  or 
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autiimii.  Bat  the  smniner  days  are  rery  long,  and  the  ton,  after  setting,  sinks 
only  a  few  degrees  under  the  horiaon,  filling  the  whole  spaoe  during  the 
night  with  a  mystioal  lominoosness  wliioh  makes  even  the  pig-sty  romantic. 
At  midnight  you  can  walk  in  the  garden  and  read  a  letter  fix>m  your  mother. 
And  how  singular  the  letter  is  I  £very  word  in  it  has  a  new  meaning,  and 
so  has  every  okject  around  you.  The  street,  the  houses,  the  old  church,  the 
river^  the  hiUs  all  look  so  strange,  and  yet  they  all  look  as  if  you  had  rtover 
before  seen  their  true  shape  and  never  before  understood  their  true  meaning. 
The  houses  do  not  press  the  ground  with  their  weight;  they  float  in  the  air  like 
pictures.  The  river  does  not  push  its  waves  forth  through  a  melancholy  £a11 
from  one  pebble  to  another ;  it  only  turns  its  hands,  rapidly  but  gently,  to  catch 
the  images  of  the  stars.  The  trees  do  not  suck  and  heave  and  toil  for  a  bit  of 
existence;  no,  they  breathe,  tliey  live,  they  whisper  about  Paradise.  Swe- 
denborg^s  idea  of  spiritual  bodies  was  by  no  means  a  grotesque  notion.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  most  beautiful  illusions  the  human  imagination 
ever  gave  birth  to.  It  was  a  genuine  child  of  the  Swedish  summer  night.  The 
clattering  and  the  hammering,  and  all  the  noises  of  tlie  town,  are  asleep. '  The 
splash  of  the  water  falling  down  the  cataract  in  the  birch  wood  is  transformed 
into  a  sweet  melody,  whose  subdued  notes  swing  In  the  air,  now  sounding  near 
to  your  ear  and  now  echoing  fiur  off.  But  this,  as  all  individual  sounds,  the 
chiridng  of  the  insects  in  the  trees,  the  clap  o^your  steps  on  the  rocky  path, 
the  crackUng  of  the  paper  in  your  hand,  are  soon  huslied  by  the  deep  stillness 
which  from  the  terrace  with  Uie  lonely  lake  and  the  sombre  i^e  forests  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  till  it  covers  all  the  world  with  silence.  Only  one  individ- 
ual sound  can  be  distinguished,  one  single  drip  of  water  fidling  into  a  silver 
basin,  one  single  note  struck  on  the  deepest  string  of  an  instrument  It  is  the 
echo  of  the  first  cataract,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  far  off  among  the  moun- 
tains.   Distance  seems  here  merged  into  infinity  and  time  into  eternity. 

Tlie  winter  is  long  and  dreary.  The  whole  land  is  covered  with  snow  for 
montlm.  The  valley,  the  river,  the  lake,  the  forest,  are  all  one  vast  field  where 
the  snow  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  last  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  tliat 
it  should  ever  disappear.  In  the  fidl  the  sky  hangs  low,  gray-blue  and  cold. 
The  snow  begins  to  fall  in  large  fiakes,  slowly  and  with  a  shifting  and  dancing 
movement,  like  that  of  busy  butterfiies.  It  fidls  for  days  and  for  weeks.  The 
mountains  and  the  forest  grow  whiter  and  whiter.  Everything  looks  dimmer 
and  stranger  behind  the  veil  of  the  dancing  snow-fiakes.  Then  comes  the 
wind.  It  catches  the  snow,  already  at  rest  on  the  ground,  lifts  it  in  large 
sheets,  and  whirls  it  high  in  the  ahr.  For  hours  and  for  days  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  one  passionate,  spasmodic  snow-frlsnzy.  But  suddenly,  at  sunrise  or 
at  noon,  one  powerful  sunbeam  pierces  the  clouds  and  runs  its  dazzling  light 
like  a  shaft  of  gold  along  the  snow-covered  hillsi  The  wind  ceases.  The 
clouds  gather  and  go  to  rest  on  the  mountain  peaks,  and  the  vast  wliite  plain 
lies  cold  and  calm  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  The  merry  tinkling  of  a 
bell  skims  over  the  snow:  somebody  is  sleighing.  The  hoarse  shriek  of 
wolves  follows  the  bell :  somebody  is  hungry.  Far  off  a  column  of  blue  smoke 
lifts  perpendicularly  in  the  air  and  spreads  its  silver-white  sheets  under  the 
sky,  immovable,  like  a  fh>zen  palm  tree.  There  is  a  hut  hidden  under  the 
snow,  a  house  with  a  large  family  of  tall,  sturdy  boys  and  merry,  bine-eyed 
ghrls,  all  busy  with  their  husbandry  during  the  short  day.  When  night  comes 
Aurora  borealis  fills  the  northern  half  of  the  sky  with  its  radiant  streaks  and 
bars  of  colored  light,  while  the  luminous,  half-transparent  curtain  clouds  roll 
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qoiTering  from  the  horiion  to  the  lenith,  rising  and  fidling,  curling  and  cx- 
paodiiig,  like  waves  of  m  liage,  miknowii  ooean.  Under  this  skj,  e«rtfa  Is  ftr- 
gotten  and  life  on  earth.  Nothing  is  remembered  and  nothing  is  fttlt»  ezeepi 
the  high  heareas  above  and  the  I  that  lotto  at  them,  trusts  in  them,  and  stzires 
for  them. 

As  the  land,  so  the  people.    I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  romanticness  of 
the  land  which  has  prodnoed  the  romanticism  of  the  peotde,  or  whether,  two 
tlioosand  years  ago,  the  Swedes  chose  to  settle  down  in  this  country  ] 
it  spoke  familiarly  to  their  minds ;  hot  the  resemblance  between  the  < 
of  the  land  and  the  character  of  the  people  is  striking.    The  Swede  is  i 
stopid.    He  is  rather  fantastic.    He  has  no  talent  for  mediocrity.     He  has 
rather  a  propensity  toward  eccentricity.    All  tiiat  is  sweet  melts  him  and  fills 
him  with  joy.    All  that  is  great  attracts  him  and  fills  hiro  with  enthusiasm. 
Even  in  the  smallest  ciroamstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  owning  cmly  a  goaft 
and  patch  of  land  which  yields  a  few  boshels  of  oats  and  potatoes,  or  wiiea 
earning  small  wages  as  a  miner  and  living  in  a  hnt  with  a  cherry  tree  in  finoot 
of  the  door,  his  heart  is  always  flowing  over  with  sublime  longings  which  he 
pours  forth  in  the  sweetest  and  most  touching  songs  the  world  ever  heard. 
And  when  life  grows  great  around  him,  either  in  glory  or  in  hardship,  either 
calling  for  brilliant  deeds  or  imposing  unspeakable  sufferings,  he  at  onoe  feels 
singftlarly  at  home  in  the  situation,  and  the  poor  peasant  or  miner  becomes  a 
hero.    Thus  he  shows  himself  in  his  language,  in  his  literature,  and  in  his  his- 
tory.   The  Swedish  language  is  not  far  beliind  the  Italian  in  deamess  and 
beauty  of  sounds  or  in  sweetness  and  grace  of  melody ;  and  altbou^  it  was 
reared  under  a  northern  sun,  it  has  some  of  the  glow  and  magnificence  oi  the 
Spanish  language.    It  is  rich  in  picturesque  and  brilliant  metaphors*  and  stiQ 
richer  in  expressions  of  gentleness,  politeness,  and  courtesy.    In  Sweden  aa 
aspiring  youth  will  not  try  to  show  his  smartness  by  dexterity  in  handling  aa 
extensive  number  of  slang  phrases.    The  first  token  of  diaracter  of  genuine 
Swedish  stamp  is  capacity  of  arguing  with  gentleness,  of  denying  with  cour- 
tesy, and  protesting  with  politeness.    And  this  characteristic  is  so  thorouglily 
developed  Uirough  the  whole  language  and  so  prevalent  in  all  speech  that,  by 
simple  people  among  his  neighbors,  the  Swede  is  often  suspected  of  falsdiood 
on  account  of  his  sweet  words.    There  is,  indeed,  a  little  extravagance  in  the 
Swedish  language  on  this  point  as  in  some  others.    When  a  Dane  swears,  he 
is  still  modest  in  his  roughness.    The  devil  take  me,  he  says.    But  the  Swede 
cannot  content  himself  with  so  little.    Take  me  a  thousand  devils,  is  his  oath. 
The  Swedish  literature  produces  yearly  more  Ijrrical  poetry  than  the  wfkcHe 
world  would  be  able  to  consume.    £very  student  publishes  a  volume  of  poems, 
love  songs,  drinking  songs,  war  songs,  and  ballads,  and  the  burden  of  all  these 
songs  is  invariably  that  the  world  is  a  masterpiece  of  dassling  splendor  and 
beauty,  with  only  one  singly  exception,  namely,  the  unhappy  poet  himself. 
When  you  read  the  fhrst  ten  volumes  of  this  poetry,  you  will  probably  find  it 
all  very  fine;  but  when  you  have  read  a  hundred  volumes  through,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  feel  that  it  is  the  language  which  writes  these  verses,  and  not  sn 
individual  talent;  that  it  is  to  the  nation  these  sentiments  belong,  and  not 
to  an  individual  character ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  national  diaraoteristic  ytm 
are  contemplating,  and  not  an  individual  gift  yon  are  enjoying.    But  then  it 
may  happen  that  volume  a  hundred  and  one,  although  at  first  appearance  it 
loolcs  very  similar  to  all  the  preceding  ones,  contains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite poetry,  something  which  satisfies  you  so  deeply  and  diarms  you  so 
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thoroughly  that  yoa  would  not  believe  it  possible  ever  to  meet  with  anything 
of  the  kind  which  oould  surpass  it.  There  are  in  the  Swedish  literature  two 
poets  of  whom  a  Swede,  or  at  least  a  Dane,  cannot  understand  how  anybody 
can  be  ignorant.  It  may  be  that  Bellman^s  songs  are  too  national  to  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  a  foreign  people.  He  was  a  humorist,  and  all  true  hu- 
inor  is  so  deeply  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  its  tUne  and  of  its  place,  that 
it  becomes  less  savory  with  each  degree  it  travels  from  its  home,  and  with 
each  decade  it  grows  older.  Aristophanes  does  not  make  us  laugh.  It  was 
not  Shakespeare's  wit  which  introduced  him  to  the  continent.  But  Rune- 
berg's  ballads  present  some  of  the  highest  ideals  of  human  nature  which 
modern  art  has  produced ;  and  although  there  is  no  cosmopolitan  ideal  in  art, 
although  in  art  the  ideal  must  be  founded  on  and  clad  In  clear  and  well-de- 
fined nationality  in  order  to  be  impressive  and  authoritative,  in  order  to  be  a 
living  ideal,  in  order  to  be  an  ideal  at  all,  yet  in  the  art-ideal  nationality  is 
only  the  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is  placed,  the  sky  from  which  the  sun 
shines;  you  notice  it  only  when  it  is  absent.  This  lyrical  talent,  which  both 
the  Swedish  literature  and  the  Swedish  language  show  to  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  popular  character  of  the  Swedish  nation,  is  not  an  imaginative 
faculty :  the  Swedes  are  not  a  people  of  great  power  of  imagination.  Their 
imagination  is  descriptive,  not  plastic,  and  in  its  descriptions  it  is  exaggerat- 
ing and  £Emtastic,  not  precise  and  realistic.  The  Swedish  literature  contains 
not  one  single  drama  which  an  English  or  American  reader  would  deem 
worth  noticing;  and  whatever  exploits  the  Swedes  may  boast  of  in  science  are 
aU  achieved  not  by  dint  of  imagination,  with  its  piercing  intuitions  and  its 
striking  combinations,  but  by  dint  of  faith,  which  grasps  the  law  in  the  middle 
of  chaos,  believes  in  it  in  spite  of  confusion,  follows  it  up  into  its  minutest  de- 
tails, demonstrates  it  into  evidence,  and  stands  victorious  to-day  where  yes- 
terday stood  the  mountain.  Linnesus  and  Berzelius  were  men  of  inspiraUon, 
capable  of  putting  absolute  confidence  in  their  inspiration,  and  capable  of  de- 
voting themselves  absolutely  to  their  confidence.  Rudbeok  was  a  man  of  im- 
agination, and  his  lofty  intuitions  and  ingenious  combinations  enabled  him  to 
prove  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  Swedes,  and  the  garden  of  Paradise  a  valley 
in  Upland.  The  lyrical  element  in  the  Swedish  character  is  a  power  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  a  courage,  wtiich  for  the  sake  of  a  great  idea  marches,  against  all 
probabilities  and  all  calculation,  to  death  or  to  victory.  It  is  a  fidthfulness, 
which  for  the  sake  of  a  great  cause  bears  with  all  hardships  and  all  suffer- 
ings, regarding  nothing  but  the  great  cause.  It  is  a  higher  degree  of  sensi- 
bility, which  seems  to  reach  into  another  world  than  that  we  live  in,  a  world 
of  greater  joy  and  deeper  sorrow.  When  this  power  of  feeling,  this  might 
of  faith,  this  capacity  of  inspiration  is  governed  by  a  great  idea,  the  Swede  is 
a  hero.  If  it  is  idle  and  wanders  wild,  he  is  an  adventurer.  Gustavus 
Aldolphus  and  Charles  XII.  are  the  two  types  of  Swedish  character.  Every 
Swede  has  either  a  Liitzen  or  a  Bender.  But  even  as  an  adventurer  the  Swede 
always  knows  how  to  keep  up  appearances.  He  may  sink  below  morality, 
but  he  never  sinks  below  decency.  His  shrewdness  may  have  vulgar  pur- 
poses, but  his  tricks  do  not  show  it.  He  never  abandons  himself.  Without 
dignity,  or  at  least  the  show  of  dignity,  he  cannot  live.  There  is  in  the 
Swedish  character  a  lofty  aspiration  connected  with  a  talent  for  brilliant  dis- 
play;  a  longing  for  the  sublime  in  its  exalted  or  in  its  fearful  form ;  an  auda- 
cious, adventurous  spirit;  and  he  who  knows  their  language,  their  literature, 
and  their  history,  will  always  imagine  the  Swedes  marching  into  the  wc^rld  in 
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glowing  onlformt  of  jellow  and  blue,  with  glittarinf  bajoAoto  and  thrilfi^ 
ohantB.    TbeyaresnatlonofBoldian.    They  ar«  the  tokliarB  of  tbe  Hotik 

While  the  Swede  eeenu  bom  to  own  s  millkin  and  qmid  iwow  Ika  ll«- 
wegian  is  bom  to  earn  two  oenti  aad  aaTO  one.  The  iteadj,  the  prudent,  thi 
reepootible  Norwegiantf  Although  Norway  it  not  the  land  in  the  world  boiK 
titled  for  agrioultnre,  and  although  it  hat  other  reeooroet,  as  for  InaTanne  firii, 
Htm,  and  timber,  whioh  oontribate  largely  to  the  maintenanoe  of  Ha  iaUi- 
tants,  yet  agrionltore  is  the  nmin  business  of  the  Norwegian  people*  and  lew 
latious,if  aay.haTetheagriottltoralstampsodistinotlyandsonoUy  impiusssi 
vpon  their  character. 

The  Norwegian  is  a  pmdent  man.  He  can  calculate  and  wait  for  tiie  op- 
portunity. He  can  work  and  abide  tiie  result  The  statistics  of  births  and 
deaths  in  Norway  give  a  striking  eridenoe  of  the  prudence  of  the  people,  wlm 
compared,  for  instance,  with  those  fix>m  Hungary.  A  traTeller  in  Morwiy 
cannot  help  noticing  that  he  meets  so  many  old  folks  and  so  few  ohildrea, 
while  in  Hungary  he  would  not  be  at  all  astonished  if  told  that  ererj  man  wis 
doomed  there  to  die  when  he  reached  hb  thirtieth  year,  generally  leaTing  thii^ 
children  behind  him.  But  in  Norway  e^ery  child,  lew  though  they  are,  growi 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood;  while  in  Hungary,  which  swarma  wi^  ddK 
dren,  most  of  them  are  dying  when  they  begin  to  live.  The  NorwegisB 
farmer  asks  his  farm  whether  it  can  support  a  family  or  not,  and  he  waits  kr 
seren  years  in  pious  abstinence  till  his  position  allows  him  to  many.  In  no 
country  I  know  of  is  so  litde  done  for  the  couTenience  and  enjoyment  of  As 
present  generation,  and  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  derelopment  of  geoers- 
tions  to  come. 

Tlie  Norwegian  is  a  proud  man,  but  his  pride  is  independence  rather  then 
Tanity.  Wheu  the  late  King  Charles  XV.  trarelled  through  Norway  to  be 
crowned  in  Drontheim,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  peasant  to  ohangs 
horses  and  dine.  A  sumptuous  table  was  spread  in  the  hall,  but  it  was 
spread  only  for  two,  the  King  and  the  peasant,  llie  King's  retinue,  his  min- 
isters, generals,  chamberlains,  etc.,  ate  in  another  room.  In  his  house  the 
Norwegian  peasant  is  second  to  none.  He  is  a  thorough  repuUican.  When 
he  had  kings  of  his  own,  he  generally  had  two  or  three  at  a  time,  for  kings 
were  to  him  wliat  silk  dresses  are  to  women:  the  choice  between  them  is  half 
tlie  pleasure  of  possessing  them.  Later  on,  when  he  had  kings  in  common 
with  the  Danes  or  with  the  Swedes,  he  prored  rery  loyal,  but  he  was  loyal  ts 
the  King  because  he  never  saw  him.  If  the  present  King  choee  to  reside  in 
Christiania  instead  of  Stockholm,  Norway  would  be  a  repuldic  in  the  next 
generation.  It  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  could  change  from  mon> 
archy  to  a  republic  without  going  throu^^  a  revolution,  because  it  is  the  only 
country  whioh  could  make  this  change  of  govemment  without  changing  its 
habits  and  social  forms  of  life. 

The  Norwegian  is  a  man  of  religion.  I  do  not  call  him  so  because  he  reads 
tlie  Bible  very  much  and  goes  to  church  every  Sunday.  Solitude  made  him  a 
reader,  and  the  reason  why  he  reads  the  Bible  so  much  may  be  that  other 
books  are  so  scarce.  Solitude  also  made  him  a  church-goer.  He  often  lives 
ten  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  in  such  a  case  chiiroh-gc^ng  may  be 
a  sort  of  social  intercourse  as  much  as  worship.  But  his  mind  is  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  Christian  ideas.  He  has  no  belief  in  chance,  but  a  great  fiiitfa 
in  Providence,  and  his  ideas  of  Providence  are  love  rather  than  graoe,  and 
justice  rather  than  mercy.    He  is  selfish,  as  everybody  is,  but  his  selfishness 
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is  neither  narrow  nor  ignoble.  It  is  never  the  loose  tie  around  a  bundle  of 
mean  appetites,  and  it  is  very  seldom  confined  to  his  own  person.  It  gener- 
ally embraoes  his  family  and  his  fatherland.  When  a  family  becomes  poor 
and  is  compelled  to  leave  its  estate,  during  tlie  next  century  every  member 
-will  work  with  no  otiier  object  than  tliat  of  buying  l)ack  the  estate.  To  cheat 
a  public  fund  is  the  most  horrible  crime  a  Norwegian  knows  of.  It  is  to  him 
the  same  as  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  niother^s  mouth  and  eating  it  himself. 
And  even  when  selfishness  has  made  him  hard  and  shrewd  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  he  seldom  loses  all  capability  of  making  a  sacrifice.  In  order 
to  do  his  duty  he  can  generally  give  up  fortune  and  life,  and  that  which  to 
him  is  much  dearer  than  both  fortune  and  life,  his  right.  To  have  a  lawsuit 
is  the  greatest  excitement,  and  to  Avin  it  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  life  of  a 
Norwegian  peasant;  but  he  can  sacrifice  even  his  right  when  he  understands 
that  it  is  God's  will,  and  his  understanding  is,  on  this  point,  not  so  vei7  slow. 
The  most  prominent  trait,  however,  in  the  diaracter  of  the  Norwegian 
peasant  is  his  love  of  home.  It  is  not  a  sentimentality.  He  is  not  home- 
sick. He  emigrates,  and  none  makes  a  better  citizen  in  an  adopted  country 
than  he.  It  is  a  sort  of  piety.  It  is  a  blending  of  poesy  and  veneration.  It 
oombines  the  poesy  of  his  homestead  with  his  veneration  for  the  home  nile. 
Norway  is  often  s^^oken  of  as  a  meagre  country,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason.  It  has  only  second-rate  soil,  wliich  cannot  grow  wheat,  and  the  few 
patches  of  more  powerful  soil  it  possesses  are  impoverished  by  a  second-rate 
climate,  which  cannot  ripen  a  pear.  But  richness  is  not  synonymous  witli 
beauty,  nor  riches  with  happiness,  and  there  is  much  beauty  and  much  happi- 
ness in  Norway.  It  is  a  very  poetioal  country.  When  beauty  makes  us  feel 
happy,  we  call  it  poesy.  There  is  one  kind  of  beauty  which  only  excites  our 
admiration.  It  is  still  beauty,  but  it  is  nnpoetical.  There  is  another  kind  of 
beauty  which,  when  we  meet  with  it,  makes  us  forget  ourselves  iu  an  un- 
speakable feeling  of  happiness.  It  is  not  only  beauty ;  it  is  poesy.  Norway 
is  a  land  of  a  singularly  deep  poesy.  It  is  generally  described  as  a  moun- 
tain land,  but  that  is  wrong.  Norway  is  one  vast  1>ed  of  rock,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  tliousand  square  miles  of  granite,  which  many  centuries  ago  lifted 
itself  some  thousands  of  feet  above  tlie  water.  The  sunshine  came,  and  the  dew 
and  the  frost,  and  the  rock  burst,  burst  to  the  l>ottom,  into  iissures  man}'  miles 
long  and  several  miles  broad,  into  wliich  the  gray,  stormy  ocean  rushed,  shelter- 
ing itself  into  solemn  calmness,  and  growing  blue  like  the  sky.  Then  came  tlie 
rain,  the  snow,  and  the  ice,  and  the  glaciei-s  ground  the  rock  into  mould,  which, 
gliding  down  every  crag  and  cleft  in  the  fissure,  landed  at  ever}*  knob  and 
bulb  on  the  slope,  where  the  sunbeam  could  reach  it  and  make  a  fiower.  A 
century  passed,  and  there  stood  a  tree ;  one  more  centui-y,  and  there  grew  a 
forest  At  last  a  snug  little  log  hut  alighted  on  tlie  knob,  and  cultivated  fields 
began  to  creep  along  the  slope,  while  in  the  warm  summer  moiitlis  largo 
herds  of  cattle  were  driven  up  to  gra2se  on  the  vast  plains,  where  the  glaciers 
slowly  retreated  before  the  flresh  grass  and  the  sweet-smelling  herbs.  The 
girls  of  tlie  family  follow  the  herds  and  spend  the  summer  on  tlie  plains,  in  a 
smaU  hut  and  alone,  making  butter  and  cheese,  while  down  in  the  valley  the 
men  and  boys  are  busy  making  hay  and  growing  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
They  stay  there  two  or  three  months,  and  the  stay  is  solitai*y,  though  not 
desolate.  On  the  one  side  the  plains  roll  on  for  many  miles,  gliding^  little  by 
little  into  the  eternal  snow  and  ice ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  valley,  with  the 
forests  on  its  slopes  and  the  fiord  at  the  bottom.    The  homestead  can  he  seen :  t 
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the  blue  tmoke  At  noon  when  dinner  is  cooking,  and  the  bright  glare  of  the 
panee  when  the  tnn  is  setting.  And  the  merry  noise  of  the  iiarresters  can  be 
heiu*d.  The  boys  shoat  up  to  the  girls  with  a  long,  trilling  sound,  whoae  erery 
quiiTer  Jumps  echoing  from  stone  to  stone  along  the  cleft,  spreading  as  it  ries 
Id  the  air  like  water  from  a  fountain,  and  at  last  scattering  over  the  plaiai 
like  a  thousand  songs.  The  girls  answer  tlirough  the  lure,  a  wooden  tube, 
witli  long,  soft  notes,  which  stream  like  singing  sunshine  down  in  the  Tmllej. 
And  this  duet  goes  on  fi*om  farm  to  fiurm  till  the  whole  valley  is  one  merry 
choir.  But  howerer  sweet  this  poesy  of  the  land  may  be  to  his  heart,  tiie  ee- 
seutial  element  of  the  Norwegian  peasant's  love  of  his  home  is,  nevertfaelce^ 
a  moral  agent:  his  respect  for  the  home  rule.  In  society  there  most  be  an- 
tliority.  There  must  be  something  which  Is  undisputed  because  it  is  nn- 
doubted,  something  which  is  obeyed  solely  because  it  is  loved.  If  in  a  socieiy 
tliere  were  no  other  ruling  power  than  the  compelling  force  of  the  law^  and 
no  other  Justification  of  this  power  than  the  evidences  of  reason,  this  societj 
would  be  on  the  very  verge  of  chaos.  But  it  is  the  painful  question  of  mod- 
ern society  where  to  place  the  authority,  or  rather  where  to  admit  it.  Is 
Norway  it  rests  with  the  parents.  Although  the  son  may  be  an  old  man  him- 
sulf,  and  may  have  acquired  a  position  fur  above  that  of  his  parents,  still  be 
sliows  the  same  deference  toward  them,  and  takes  tlieir  counsels  with  the  same 
humility  as  he  did  in  the  years  when  he  was  a  boy  and  wholly  dependent  upon 
them.  "  Father  has  said  it "  is  always  a  strong  argument  with  the  Norwe- 
gian. And  the  more  righteous  and  pure-mindetl  he  is,  the  more  strongly  be 
feels  that  he  owes  his  success  in  life  for  tlie  greater  part  to  his  fiiUier.  Be 
truly  does  sa  In  Norway  it  isttie  first  maxim  of  parental  life  that  the  £aher, 
even  if  he  cannot  give  his  son  anything  else,  can  at  all  events  give  bim  a  good 
example.  By  thinking  of  his  son,  the  father  shrinks  not  from  crime  only, 
but  from  any  questionable  act,  for  he  knows  that  his  son  will  not  only  inherit 
his  name  and  fortune,  but  also  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  his  example. 
In  Norway  education  means  something  more  than  going  to  school,  and  home 
something  more  than  bread  and  butter  and  a  new  pair  of  trousers.  To  the 
Norwegiim,  home  is  not  the  place  where  he  has  invested  hb  money,  or  the 
place  where  he  takes  his  ease,  but  the  place  where  he  has  acquired  his  ohaz^ 
avter,  and  pledged  his  honor  as  a  man. 

In  literature  and  art  the  Norwegians  are  a  little  awkward,  as  an  agrionltnral 
people  U  apt  to  be.  They  are  successful  in  literature  as  far  as  it  has  a  merely 
practical  aim,  and  in  art  as  far  as  it  is  only  decorative  or  emblematio.  Their 
school-books,  newspapers,  political  pamphlets,  and  religious  tracts  are  ex- 
cellent; their  wood-carving  and  silversmithing  are  neat  and  very  attractive. 
But  when  literature  and  art  come  to  be  considered  as  realisation  of  a  people*t 
ideal  of  beauty,  as  development  of  poetical,  not  practical  ideas,  only  talents 
of  the  very  first  class  succeed  in  Norway,  as,  for  instance,  Ole  Boll  and 
Bjornstjeme  BJomsen,  and  they  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
rest  of  £urope,  especially  upon  Denmark,  for  their  education  and  for  their 
support.  There  is  Just  now  a  movement  going  on  in  the  literary  life  of  No^ 
way,  but  the  Norwe^an  talent  for  literature  is  young  and  liable  to  become 
entangled  in  illusory  aims.  All  educated  people  in  Norway  and  Dennuut 
speak  the  same  language,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  Norway  the 
pronunciation  is  somewhat  harder  and  somewhat  more  manly,  and  the  ae- 
centuation  a  little  stronger  and  less  varied.  It  is  not  a  beautifhl  language. 
Its  main  vowel  is  "e,**  and  its  most  characteristic  consonant  a  dying  «'d." 
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Its  beauty  depends  in  a  deplorable  degree  upon  the  man  who  speaks  it. 
It  has  more  character  than  dignity,  more  impressiveness  than  weight,  more 
modulation  than  melody.  In  the  mouth  of  a  flat  and  stupid  person,  it  is 
flat  and  stupid.  But  it  is  a  highly  dereloped  language.  Its  capacity  of 
^ving  to  the  human  mind  a  clear  and  elegant  expression  is  very  great. 
It  has  been  written  with  the  sweetest  simplicity  and  the  most  sparkliniu: 
brilliancy,  with  the  finest  humor,  and  with  a  gush  of  bright,  sympathetic 
pathos  which  is  truly  wonderful.  It  states  a  fact  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  limpidity  without  being  dry.  It  follows  the  thought  in  its  minutest 
disUnctions  without  being  cumbersome.  It  accompanies  the  fancy  in  its  most 
capricious  frolics  without  twisting  or  being  obscure.  It  is  an  excellent  lan- 
guage. A  truly  educated  man  will  always  think  it  a  good  fortune  to  have 
been  born  and  educated  in  it;  and  when  he  learns  foreign  languages,  be 
can  be  very  lavish  with  his  admiration  for  them,  for  he  will  not  be  smitten 
with  enyy.  It  has,  indeed,  only  one  &nlt:  it  is  called  the  Danish  lan- 
guage, and  this  the  Norwegian  does  not  like.  He  must  have  a  language 
of  his  own,  one  which  nobody  else  can  understand;  and  as  he  is  a  pi*actical 
man,  he  has  gone  to  work  to  fabricate  this  new  language.  There  are  in 
Norway,  as  in  Denmark,  as  in  every  old  country,  many  dialects.  The  Danisli 
dialects  are  a  corrupted  language,  of  small  interest.  The  Norwegian  dialects 
are  a  stagnated  language,  and  they  are  of  great  interest  to  the  linguist,  as 
(hey  are  more  closely  related  to  the  original  Scandinavian  language,  whidi 
in  olden  time  was  uniformly  spoken  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countiies,  but 
which  now  is  extant  only  in  Iceland.  Now,  the  idea  is.  to  gather  these  dia- 
lecis,  which  have  no  expressions  for  the  last  five  hundred  years*  civiliftition,  and 
whose  single  words  are  encumbered  by  forms  and  endings  which  all  modem 
languages  are  striving  to  get  rid  of,  as  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  use,  and 
have  even  lost  their  living  meaning,  and  thus  to  manufacture  a  new  Norwe- 
gian language,  which  neither  materially  nor  formally  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  language.  The  idea  is  absiurd.  A  language  is  a  growth,  not  a  produc- 
tion, and  those  days  are  long  gone  by  in  the  life  of  mankind  when  new  lan- 
guages were  reared ;  we  will  in  the  fhture  only  see  old  ones  disappear.  But 
for  the  common  language  some  good  will,  no  doubt,  come  out  of  these  awk- 
ward exertions ;  it  will  be  purified  and  ennobled,  and  perhaps  enriched. 

The  third  partner  in  the  Scandinavian  union  is  the  Danish  people,  a  nation 
of  islanders,  very  apt  to  burst  into  song  when  they  see  a  stretch  of  low  hills, 
with  some  beech  trees  scattered  over  the  slope ;  always  merry  when  they  feel 
a  western  gale  sweeping  over  their  £u)es ;  sick  when  they  cannot  see  the  ocean, 
and  deeply  in  love  with  certain  large  globe  clouds  which  drift  over  their  sky 
all  the  year  round,  every  now  and  then  bursting  into  roaring  rain,  and  then 
peaoefhlly  retiring' behind  a  brilliantly  pakited  rainbow.  The  Danes  are  of  a 
mercantile  turn  of  mind.  When  the  English  poor  laws  were  under  prepara- 
tion, the  English  ambassador  to  Copenhagen  sent  in  a  report,  in  which  he 
struck  exactly  the  most  characteristic  trait  in  the  nature  of  the  Danish  people. 
The  first  thing,  he  said,  a  poor  Dane  strives  to  get  possession  of,  is  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  and  the  next  a  clock,  not  because  he  likes  to  smoke,  or  because 
he  wishes  to  keep  himself  posted  about  the  time,  but  because  he  intends  to 
trade  with  them.  It  is  true.  A  foreigner  would  be  very  much  surprised  at 
seeing  the  peasant  lads  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday  morning,  each  carrying 
a  meerschaum  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  still  more  surprised  he  would  be  at  seeing 
them  return*  none  carrying  the  same  pipe.    They  have  traded  in  the  mean 
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time.  In  the  ohnroh?  No,  not  exacUj  so.  Bat  after  senri^e  tliej  gatber  oa 
Uie  lawn  outside  tlie  higli,  whitewashed  stone  wall  which  encircles  the  <^imch- 
yard,  and  here  is  held  a  real  pipe  and  clock  market,  and  here  is  won  the  fim 
penny  of  many  a  great  fortune.  In  Denmark,  a  great  merchant,  who  aeadi 
his  own  ships  to  New  York  and  Hong  Kong,  o/ton  began  business  on  the  lawn 
outside  the  churchyard  wall,  and  willi  one  meerschaum  pipe.  Trading  Is  an 
instinct  with  the  Danish  people,  ami  often  a  talent  Whether  a  oartjun  capa- 
city is  a  real  talent,  whose  development  will  benefit  tlie  whole  society,  or 
whetlier  it  is  only  a  kind  of  shrewdness  to  which  society  had  better  not  gire  any 
opportunity,  can  only  be  decided  by  looking  at  the  moral  ideas  which  goren 
this  capacity  under  its  working;  but  liere  I  wish  to  add  tiiat  the  moral  ideas 
which  rule  the  Danish  pipe  and  clock  market  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
entertained  by  the  great  commercial  world,  and  any  infringement  on  these 
laws  is  very  rapidly  and  very  peremptorily  punished.  When  a  jnTenile  mer- 
chant has  bought  a  pipe  for  five  dollars,  and  induces  anotlier  to  pay  him  fire 
dollars  and  a  half  for  it  by  telling  tliat  it  has  cost  six  dollars,  he  is  considered 
a  rascal,  and  nobody  will  trade  witli  him  any  more.  But  if  he  exchanges  fab 
pipe  for  a  clock,  and  the  clock  for  a  sheep,  and  tlie  sheep  for  another  pipe 
worth  six  dollars,  he  is  considered  a  smart  fellow,  and  people  wish  to  be  ac- 
commodated by  him.  For  this  market  has  also  its  commission  merchants. 
When  a  youth  buys  his  first  pipe,  he  dares  not  do  it  on  liis  own  accoonL  By 
BO  means.  It  is  too  grave  lui  affitir.  It  is  almost  like  marrying.  He  makes 
the  bargain  through  an  elder  and  more  experienced  friend,  to  whom  he  pajs 
a  commission.  And  here  come  in  the  rings  and  the  comers.  Two  old  peas- 
ants hate  each  otlier.  They  never  speak  or  bow  to  each  other.  Why?  Well, 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  both  commission  merchants.  They  both  wished 
to  buy  the  same  pipe  for  their  respective  clients,  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest 
price.  There  was  a  collision,  there  was  a  collapse.  Nobody  saw  it  exo^ 
the  two  rivals,  but  tliey  have  never  forgotten  it. 

Like  all  nations  of  a  mercantile  tendency,  the  Danes  have  a  strong  sense 
for  poetry  and  art.  The  agriculturist  docs  not  need  them ;  Nature  herself 
administers  to  his  mind  the  office  of  art.  The  manufacturer  does  not  enjoy 
them ;  his  taste  is  confined  to  the  lowest  kind  of  beauty,  pHlchrUudo  adherens, 
whose  only  office  is  to  embellish  the  useful.  But  whenever  commerce  and 
trade  become  the  main  business  of  a  people,  or  of  an  age,  art  is  created. 
Wlien,  in  olden  time,  the  Greek  men^hants  Imd  established  a  trade  with  the 
whole  known  world,  they  built  tlie  Parthenon.  When,  in  the  middle  ages, 
tlie  Italian  cities  held  the  world's  commerce  in  their  hands,  they  painted  the 
Madonna.  Every  new  outburst  of  great  art  is  connected  with  mercantile  suc- 
cess, and  connected  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  The 
cathedral  is  built  by  merchants,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  king  overtook  the 
merchants  before  the  work  was  done,  the  cathedral  was  never  finished. 
Wlien  the  Bourse  of  Antwerp  made  its  largest  transactions,  Rubens  painted 
•«The  Descent  from  the  Cross.^^  When  the  English  people  made  its  first  an- 
d:icious  but  snocessfnl  endeavor  to  gnisp  tlie  world^s  commerce,  Shakespeare 
^vrote  ••  Hamlet."  The  Danes  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  developing 
their  mercantile  talent  on  a  great  scale;  the  Scandinavian  union  will  be  tiieir 
opportunity.  Tet  they  are  possessed  of  some  art  which  they  can  invite  tiie 
world  to  look  at. 

ClEIRNS  PSTEBSEff. 
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WHITE  daisies  on  the  meadow  green 
Present  thy  beauteous  form  to  me: 
Peaceful  and  Joyful  these  are  seen, 

And  peace  and  Joy  encompass  thee. 
I  watch  them  where  Uiey  dance  and  shine. 
And  love  them-— for  their  beanty^s  thine. 

II. 
Red  roses  o^er  tlie  woodland  brook 

Remember  me  thy  lovely  face: 
80  blushing  and  so  fresh  its  look. 

So  wild  and  shy  its  radiant  gryce. 
I  kiss  them  in  their  coy  retreat, 
And  think  of  lips  more  soft  and  sweet 

ui. 
Gold  arrows  of  the  merry  mom 

Shot  swiftly  over  eastern  seas. 
Gold  tassels  of  the  bending  com 

Thtit  ripple  in  the  August  breese, 
Tliy  wilderlng  smile,  thy  glorious  hair, 
And  all  thy  power  and  state  (ieclare. 

IV. 

White,  red,  and  gold — ^the  awful  crown 

Of  virtue  and  of  beauty  too! 
From  what  a  height  those  eyes  look  down 

On  him  who  proudly  dares  to  sue. 
Tet,  free  from  self  as  €rod  from  sin 
Is  love  that  loves  nor  asks  to  win. 

V. 

Let  me  but  love  thee  in  the  flower. 

The  waving  grass,  the  dancing  wave. 
The  firagnint  pomp  of  garden  bower. 

The  violet  on  the  nameless  grave. 
Sweet  dreams  by  night,  sweet  thoughts  by  day. 
And  time  shall  tire  ere  love  decay. 

VI. 

Let  me  but  love  thee  in  the  glow 

When  morning  on  the  ocean  shines. 
Or  in  the  mighty  winds  that  blow. 

Snow-laden  tlirough  the  mountain  pines— 
In  all  HvxVb  fair,  or  grand,  or  dread — 
And  all  shall  die  ere  love  be  dead. 

William  Wimtbb. 
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IT  it  6Ai7  to  show  that  oat  of  erery  thousand  of  pereons  bettinfc  ooiita»- 
OQily  on  6F6n  obancM,  one  man  must  lose  ten  times  consecutivelj.  asd 
that  for  this  man  to  snoceed  on  the  ninth  or  tentJi  ventore  would  be  a  tioI*- 
tion  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  evenhandedness.  This  is  cnlled  a  na 
of  had  lock,  hut  is  a  neoessary  result  of  the  rules  of  luck  itself,  readily  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  their  plainest  phases.  And  this  explanation,  tboog^ 
dispelling  much  of  the  hazy  awe  that  usually  envelops  the  blind  goddes, 
marks  the  phenomenon  the  more  plainly  and  oortainly  as  one  of  tbe  curiosh 
ties  of  truth. 

Should  it  appear,  howerer,  in  any  given  instance  of  succesdTe  IkOiire,  tbat 
the  result  did  not  depend,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  have  depended,  upon  chance, 
the  repetition  of  attempt  would  be  almost  as  curious  as  the  repetition  of  r^ 
suit,  especially  when  the  forces  neoessary  for  success  were  controlled  by  ths 
same  will  as  were  those  that  repeated  the  endeuvor.  And  the  interest  would 
rise  with  the  growing  number  of  renewed  efforts  and  repeated  disappdal- 
ments. 

Such  an  instance,  the  rarest  in  our  history,  among  the  most  peculiar  of 
any  land,  is  the  story  of  those  half-forgotten,  half-remembered  French  spofia- 
tlon  claims,  that  awake  when  mentioned  something  like  the  uncertain  group- 
ings  of  a  long-gone  dream. 

And  strange  it  is  that  they— claims  of  our  merchants  for  reseels  and  esi^ 
goes  seised  by  France  duriiig  her  revolution— should  in  their  history  taks 
their  starting  point  from  the  time  when  in  our  revolution  the  same  F^raaos 
spoke  across  the  waters  words  of  encouragement  to  our  disheartened  patrioU, 
and  made  good  her  promises,  with  ships  that  protected  our  ooasts  and  wilfa 
armies  that  marched  and  fought  by  the  side  of  our  revived  and  growing  foroea, 
until  Yorktown  set  the  seal  of  success  upon  our  struggle,  and  Instred  bsr 
generous  adventure  with  the  glory  of  achievement. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  darkest  hour  of  our  revolution,  hanging  like 
an  ill-boding  curtain  over  the  fhture,  was  at  Valley  Forge;  when,  by  tbe 
camp  fires  over  which  his  handfrd  of  soldiers  huddled  night  long,  barefooted, 
hungry,  and  in  rags,  Washington  was  constrained  to  write  to  Congress  that 
*'  unless  some  great  and  capital  change  takes  place,  the  army  must  be  inevitft- 
bly  reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of  ttiree  tilings — starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse"? 
And  who  does  not  know  the  Joy  and  enlivenings  of  hope  that  clothed  and 
fed  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  tliis  tattered  remnant  of  an  army,  when  the  trea- 
ties of  February  6, 1778,  with  their  mutual  guarantees,  between  France  aad 
our  confederation,  were  eagerly  ratified  by  Congress  and  proclaimed  in  tbe 
camps  P 

Tet  the  aid  of  France  was  not  given  without  its  prioe.  And  for  the  boos 
of  liberty  and  independence  which  she  offered  us,  we  pledged  ourselves  tD 
guarantee  to  her  forever  her  possessions  in  America,  oonoeded  important  aad 
exclusive  privileges  for  her  armed  ships,  and  promised  American  convoy  lo 
her  commerce.    The  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  recites  that 

**  Tbe  two  partlee gtumHitee  matnaUy,  fh>iii  the  preeent  time  end  Ibrerer,  egshiit  eU  oClierpov> 
eve,  to  wife :  the  United  Statee  to  hit  moet  Chrittien  MaSmtj,  the  preeent  poeeeeeione  of  the  erovi 
<f  rwmce  in  America,  m  well  m  thoee  whieh  it  mey  ecquiie  by  the  ftitore  trendy  of  peace.  Aai 
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bit  motC  Chrlfftiaa  tia^eaHj  giuurmatees,  on  bU  put,  to  the  United  Btites,  their  Ifbertji  soTeretgntj, 
and  independence,  ahaolote  and  unlimited*  m  well  in  mAtten  of  government  as  commerce,  and 
also  their  poeeoBtiong,  and  the  additions  or  conqaeets  that  their  confMeration  may  obtahi  during 
the  war  fh>m  any  of  the  domains  now  or  heretofbre  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  North  Amer* 
lea.**  It  being  Anther  stipulated  that  "in  case  of  mptnre  between  France  and  England,  the  re- 
oiproeal  guarantee  shall  have  AiU  force  and  elfoct  the  moment  such  war  shall  break  out ;  or  if  no 
rupture  take  place,  then  the  guarantee  shall  not  take  place  until  the  moment  of  ttie  cessation  of 
the  present  war  between  the  United  States  and  England  shall  have  ascertained  tiieir  possessions.'' 

The  possessions  of  France  in  America  at  this  date  were  the  islands  of  St. 
Domingo,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Deseada, 
Marie  Galante,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Grenada,  and,  on  the  mainland,  Cayenne 
and  Orleans;  each  and  all  of  wiiich,  by  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guaran- 
teed to  France  forever. 

By  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  concluded  at  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  convoy,  by  their  ships  of  war,  all  vessels  belonging 
to  French  subjects,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  bound  to  protect  American 
merchantmen ;  to  open  their  ports  to  French  ships  of  war  and  privateers  with 
their  prizes,  and  to  close  them  against  tliose  of  any  nation  at  war  with  France, 
except  during  the  emergency  of  the  weather,  and  then  "  all  proper  means 
shall  be  vigorously  used  that  they  go  out  and  retire  as  soon  as  possible  ** ;  to 
allow  French  privateers  "  to  fit  tlieir  ships,  to  sell  what  they  have  taken,  or  in 
any  other  manner  wliatsoever  to  exchange  their  ships,  merchandise,  or  any 
other  lading,"  but  privateers  at  enmity  with  France  were  not  even  to  pro- 
oore  provisions  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  in  money,  and 
of  the  inesthnable  lives  of  her  citizen  soldier^  and  sailors*  France  performed 
her  part  of  the  treaty.  Ours  remained  to  be  performed.  How  intimate  and 
firm  a  bond  of  friendship  tliese  warm  compacts  and  their  faithful  fulfilment  by 
France  promised  to  be;  and  when  afterward  the  Fi'encli,  apparently  catch- 
ing the  impulse  from  us,  proclaimed  tlieir  republic,  the  arch  of  liberty  seemed 
to  be  spanning  the  seas,  to  draw  the  two  i>eoples  into  a  still  closer  union. 

Our  Government  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  fully  alive  to  tlie,  binding  force 
of  this  responsibility;  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  our  minister  to  Fi-ance,  in  writing  to 
oar  minister  at  Madrid,  and  narrating* an  interview  Mrith  I^rd  Auckland,  said: 
*'I  told  him  frankly  .  .  .  that  our  treaty  [the  treaty  between  America 
and  France]  indeed  obliged  us  to  receive  into  our  ports  the  armed  vessels  of 
France,  with  their  prizes,  and  to  refuse  admission  to  the  prizes  made  on  her 
by  her  enemies;  tliat  there  was  a  clause  also  by  which  we  guai'anteed  to 
France  her  American  possessions,  and  which  might  perhaps  force  us  into  the 
war  if  these  were  attacked.  'Then  it  will  be  war,^  said  he,  *for  they  will  as- 
suredly be  attacked.*  **    This  was  in  December,  1787. 

But  afterward  an  itching  seized  us  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  as  early  as  1790  it  broke*out  in  the  person  of  Gouverneur  Mon-is,  as 
his  letter  of  September  18  of  tliat  year  from  London  to  the  President  shows. 
He  was  detailing  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  on  that  subject: 

I  proceeded,  therelbre,  a  little  fhrther,  and  praTcd  him  to  consider  that  in  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  boose  of  Bonrbon  (a  thin^:  which  jnnst  happen  at  some  time),  we  can  give 
the  West  India  Islands  to  whom  we  please,  wlthont  engaging  hi  the  war  onrselves  ;  and  our  con- 
duct mnst  be  'goremed  by  onr  Interest.  He  aclmowledged  that  this  was  natnrally  to  be  ex- 
peoted ;  and  it  seemed  ftom  hia  manner  that  the  same  thing  had  been  represented  befbre,  hot  not 
in  snob  strong  eok>n> 

This  was  marked  oonfidendal.  It  was  natural  that  such  expressions  should 
Bhrink  firom  daylight  in  those  days,  when  the  treaties  with  ^'^^'f^A'^)^^ 
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twelre  years  old.  However,  we  made  oonsidentble  progress  in  forgetting  tbe 
service  France  liad  done  us,  and  by  the  time  that  that  whirlwind  of  the  na- 
tions tluit  iiad  been  brewing  in  France  since  the  first  days  of  Loais  XIY. 
flung  tlie  gathered  rage  of  the  lowliest  of  earth  upon  the  lianghty  beards  of 
royalty,  our  young  republic  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  both  of  her  obligations 
to  France  and  of  her  mission  among  tlie  i>eople8. 

Genet,  tlie  new  French  minister,  upon  his  arriral  at  Charleston,  was  met 
with  tlie  proclamation  of  President  Washington  of  April  22,  1798,  in  whicli  he 
undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  *'to  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct 
friendly  and  impartial  toward  tlie  belligerent  powers.**  This  was  tlie  decisiye 
step  that  terminated  our  ancient  fiiendship  with  Fi*anoe.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall says  it  was  **  intended  to  prevent  the  French  minister  from  demanding 
the  performance  of  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  treaty  of  alliance.**  Of 
course  Chief  Justice  Marshall  knew,  and  the  French  Oovernment  knew,  that 
neither  our  President*8  proclamation,  nor  even  tlie  act  of  our  Congress  of  July 
7,  1798,  professing  to  abrogsite  tlie  French  treaties,  could  affect  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  sovereign,  independent  nations,  each  tlie  peer  of  tlie  other. 
Tet,  as  our  Government  seemed  bent  upon  a  decided  course  of  action  in  ao- 
cordande  with  this  position.  Minister  Genet  reported  to  his  Government  **  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  his  communicating  the  wish  of  the  Windward  Islands 
to  receive  promptly  some  firearms  and  some  cannon,  which  might  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  possessions  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  had  the  front  to 
answer,  with  an  ironical  carelessness,  tliat  the  principles  established  by  the 
President  did  not  permit  him  to  lend  so  much  as  a  pistol.** 

Meanwhile  England,  witli  lier  grudges— old  and  new — to  goad  her  on,  was 
marslialling  Europe  to  crush  out  this  of&hoot  of  democracy  on  Uie  continent, 
and  in  six  months  had  formed  twenty-tliree  separate  treaties  of  alliance,  the 
spirit  and  object  of  which  are  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  thi^  with 
Prussiaof  July  14,1798: 

Article  8.  The  high  oontrmoting  parties  haTlog  alreadj  taken  the  retolntien  to  etant  aU  their 
ports  against  French  ships,  and  not  to  permit  the  exportation,  in  any  oases,  ftt>m  their  said  porta 
Ibr  France,  of  any  military  or  naval  stores,  or  com,  grain,  salt,  meat,  or  other  provisions,  they  re- 
etprocally  engage  to  continue  these  measures,  and  promise  to  employ  all  ouier  means  which  shall 
be  hi  their  power  Ibr  hvloring  the  commerce  of  France,  and  Ibr  bringing  her  by  such  means  to 
Just  conditions  of  peace. 

Also  by  the  instructions  given  by  Russia  to  her  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  in 
pursuance  of  her  treaty  with  England  of  March,  ^793 : 

We  have  ordered  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  IHgates  to  be  equipped  Ibr  t&n 
months,  and  under  your  command.  The  principal  duty  of  our  naval  armament  consista  In  what 
IbUows: 

We  are  bonnd.  according  to  our  stipulations  with  His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  Great  Britafai,  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  these  French,  who  persist  In  their  rebellion,  flrom  receiving  any  suppUea  of 
which  tliey  may  be  In  need.  Tbe  hostile  measures  employed  against  them  are  not  strictly  coa- 
Ibrmable  to  the  natural  laws  of  war,  when  it  unfortunately  takes  place  between  natfons  undsr 
lawfhl  government ;  but  as  these  measures  are  taken  aguhist  those  arrant  villains  who  have  over- 
turned all  duties  observed  toward  God,  the  laws  and  the  government— who  have  even  gone  so  te 
as  to  take  the  life  of  their  own  sovereign— the  means  of  punishing  those  vilUUns  ought  in  justice  to 
be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aocelerato  and  insure  success  in  so  salutary  an  aihlr.>^ 

In  addition  to  this,  British  orders  in  council  directed  the  capture  of  neu- 
tral vessels  witli  provisions  bound  to  France ;  and  so  rigorously  were  these  or- 
ders executed,  and  so  great  was  tlie  diversion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  channels  that  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  indicated,  that  the  British 
market  was  glutted,  while  France  was  starving  with— or  rather  without— flour 
at  forty  dollars  per  IxirreL 

Hungry  men  are  more  apt  to  eat  than  to  ask  questions ;  and^so  it  happened 
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that  the  National  Conventioii  of  France,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1793,  responded  to 
the  British  attempts  to  starve  the  republic  into  dissolution  by  a  decree  arrest- 
ing all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  destined  to  an  enemy's  port, 
yet  promising  indemnity  to  neutrals  who  might  suffer  by  Its  operation.  Then 
commenced  the  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes.  Our  oommeroo 
drew  back  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  shipping  lay  idle  at  the 
wharves.  At  this  juncture  the  following  circolar  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Jefferson)  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  was  issued 
to  reassm*e  the  American  merchants,  and  President  Washington  adopted  it 

in  liis  message  of  December  5,  1793 : 

Phxladblphia,  August  27, 1798. 
To . 

QKMTLKMior  :  Complaiut  having  been  made  to  the  GoTenment  of  the  United  States  of  tome 
Instanoee  of  ui^natillablc  Toxatlon  and  spoliation  on  our  merchant  vessels  by  the  privateers  of  the 
powers  at  war  [England  and  France] ,  and  it  being  possible  that  other  instances  may  have  hap- 
pened, of  which  no  information  has  been  given  to  Uie  QoTemnient,  I  have  it  in  oluuge  from  the 
President  to  assure  the  merchants  of  the  Unlted.States  concerned  In  foreign  commerce  or  navlga* 
tlon.  that  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  any  ii^nrtes  tliey  may  siilTer  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign 
oonntries,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  existinir  treaties ;  and  that,  on  their  forwanUng 
hither  weU  aothentloated  eTldenoe  of  the  same,  proper  proceedings  will  be  adopted  for  their  re^ 
UeC 

And  the  French  view  of  the  case  coincided  at  this  time  with  tlie  Ameri- 
can. M.  Bnchot,  tiie  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Relations,  on  tlie  8tli  of  July. 
1794,  used  the  following  Itingnage  to  Mr.  Morris:  **The  sentiments  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  (government  toward  your  fellow-citizens  are  too  well 
known  to  you  to  leave  a  doubt  of  tiieir  disposition  to  make  good  the  losses 
which  circumstances  inseparable  from  a  great  revolution  may  have  causetl 
some  American  navigators  to  experience" — sentiments  that  were  confirmed 
by  all  the  official  utterances  of  France. 

By  this  time,  however.  Great  Britain  had  swept  from  France  the  bulk  of 
her  American  possessions,  without  hindrance  from  our  Government,  althougli 
Genet  did  not  cease  to  make  importunity  at  Philadelphia  for  tlie  performance 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  French  possessions.  At  last  he  was  dismissed  by 
Washington  for  his  persistency,  and  John  Jay  sent  to  effect  tlie  treaty  witli 
England  that  bears  his  name.  This  was  ratified  in  October,  1795.  One  of  its 
articles  reiids  thus :  **  Piizes  made  by  eitlier  party  [England  or  the  United 
States]  shall  be  free  to  enter  the  ix>rts  of  tlie  otlier.  No  shelter  or  refuge  shall 
be  given  in  tlieir  ports  to  such  as  have  made  a  prize  upon  tlie  subjects  or  citi- 
sens  of  eitlier  of  the  said  parties.**  (It  will  be  seen  that  this  expressly  oontm- 
Tened  the  terms  of  our  treaty  with  France.)  The  French  wrath  arose.  The 
Directory  refused  to  receive  Charles  Coteswortli  Piiickney,  sent  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  minister  to  France,  in  place  of  James  Monroe,  and  by  one  decree 
after  another  turned  her  cruisers  loose  upon  our  commerce. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Great  Britain,  in  pursuit  of  her  plan  to  starve 
France,  had  seized  Arae^can  vessels  and  their  cargoes — to  the  number  of  478 
— on  their  way  to  French  ports.  In  July  of  1795  France  declared  tliat  '*  the 
French  republic  will  treat  neutral  vessels,  eitlier  as  to  confiscation,  searches, 
or  capture,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall  suffer  the  English  to  treat  them.*' 
A  wild,  loose,  and  unwarranted  piece  of  lawlessness,  followed  in  March,  1797, 
by  a  more  pungent,  expressive,  and  defiant  decLtration,  which  affirms  that 
"  all  American  vessels  shall  be  lawful  prize,  if  found  without  a  r^  d'iquipage, 
or  circumstantial  list  of  tlie  crew  *' — a  violation  of  existing  treaties  and  pur- 
posely miscliievous,  because  it  was  well  known  that  the  naval  customs  of  the 
United  States  did  not  require  anything  of  the  sort  to  be  among  the  ship's 
papers.    Thus  all  our  vessels  were  embraced.     And  these  ediots^ere  not 
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,  idle  words,  for  under  them  fliteen  hundred  American  merchant  flags  dropped 
upon  their  captured  cargoes;  and  these  constitute  the  subject  of  the  French 
spoliation  claims. 

Such,  briefly  detailed,  is  a  history  of  the  flrst  stage  of  these  much-rexed 
and  long-standing  claims  of  our  citizens;  in  which  it  would  seem,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  depredations  had  been  committed  on  our  commerce  by  a  power 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace;  on  the  other,  that  great  treaties  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  disregarded,  if  not  wilfully  Tiolated  by  both.  Such  a 
state  of  afiairs  could  not  long  continue  between  states.  It  must  be  followed 
by  a  less  doubtful  peace,  or  by  actual  war;  and  an  interchange  of  views 
through  negotiation  was  a  proper  preliminary  to  eitlier.  France  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  a  continuance  of  this  unfriendly  peace.  Her  sway  had  departed 
from  the  islands,  and  the  voice  of  American  guarantee  had  died  away  without 
an  echo  of  apology  to  lend  grace  to  its  failure.  Moreover,  many  a  hungry 
Frenchman's  stomach  was  stayed  with  captured  American  provender;  and 
France  neither  offered  nor  for  a  time  would  she  accept  negotiation. 

The  United  States,  however,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  prolonging  the  raclc 
that  was  upon  her  commerce,  and  accordingly  constituted  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr. 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Gerry  a  special  mission  to  secure  indemnity  for  these  spoli* 
ations;  and  Mr.  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  of  instruo- 
tions,  dated  July  15,  1797,  enjoined  upon  them  **  not  to  renounce  these  claims 
of  our  citizens,  nor  to  stipulate  that  they  be  assumed  by  the  United  States 
Grovemment  *^ ;  also,  to  propose  **  a  substitute  for  the  reciprocal  guarantee  '* ; 
or,  "  if  France  insists  on  the  mutual  guarantee,  to  aim  at  some  modiflcation  of 
it " ;  '*  instead  of  troops  or  ships  of  war,  to  stipulate  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money 
or  quantity  of  provisions,  at  the  option  of  France — the  provisions  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  our  own  ports  in  any  future  defensive  wai-s:  the  sum  of  money,  or  its 
value  in  provisions,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  during 
any  such  war.*' 

But  France  thought  not  of  peace  nor  of  negotiations.  The  pent-up  fury  of 
her  revolutionary  fires  was  bursting  the  bonds  with  which  England  had  tliouglil 
to  smother  the  volcano,  and  the  meteor  that  was  to  blazon  her  crest  with  tlie 
grandest  glittenngs  of  military  glory  was  begiiming  to  trace,  on  the  dismal 
surroundings  which  her  enemies  had  drawn  around  her  in  funereal  pomp,  the 
defiance  of  a  leader  and  of  a  people  whose  single  thouglit  and  united  voice 
was  war.  Our  plenipotentiaries  were  not  received,  and  this  indignity  stirred 
profoundly  the  national  indignation.  Congress,  by  the  proper  legislation,  pro- 
vided for  war,  calling  upon  Washington  to  be  in  readiness  to  give  tlie  weight 
of  his  presence  and  the  energy  of  his  character  once  more  to  the  cause  of  the 
republic;  by  act  of  May  28,  1798,  authorized  public  vessels  of  tlm  United 
States  to  capture  **  armed  vessels  of  the  republic  of  France,  which  have  com* 
mitted,  or  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coast  of  the  Unite<l  States  for  the 
purpose  of  committing,  depredations  on  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  thereof ; 
by  act  of  June  18,  1798,  suspended  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  until  the  **  Goyemment  of  France  shall  clearly  dis- 
avow and  shall  be  found  to  refhiin  ft'om  the  aggression,  depredations,  and 
hostilities  by  them  encouraged  and  maintained  against  the  vessels  and  other 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States '';  by  act  of  June  25,  1798,  aa- 
thorized  merchant  vessels  ot  the  United  States  to  resist  search  or  seizure  by 
any  armed  French  vesse«,  to  repel  assaults,  and  to  capture  the  aggressors* 
until  **the  Government  of  France  shall  cause  the  commanders  and  crew's  of 
all  armed  French  vessels  to  refrain  from  the  lawless  depredations  imd  out* 
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ngea  hitherto  encouraged  and  authorized  by  that  GroyemmeDt  against  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  ";  and  by  act  of  July  7,  1798,  declared 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  to  be  no  longer  obligatory 
upon  us.  Fiiiuce  saw  the  folly  of  her  rudeness,  apologized,  and  invited  a  re- 
nwal  of  negotiations.  Accordingly  President  Adams  appointed  a  second 
commission  of  three,  Mr.  Cliief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Davie,  and  Mr.  Van 
Murray,  whose  instructions  from  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  March  4,  1799, 
were  both  to  insist  upon  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  upon  American  com- 
merce and  to  refuse  to  renew  the  guarantee  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Im- 
mediately upon  an  exchange  of  powers  with  the  French  commission,  our  plen- 
ipotentiaries proposed  **  an  arrangement  to  ascertain  and  discharge  the*  equita- 
ble claims  of  citizens  of  either  nation  upon  the  other,  whether  founded  in 
contract,  treaty,  or  the  laws  of  nations.^*  The  French  commissioners,  with 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  promptly  responded  that  **  the  firat  object  of 
tlie  negotiation  ought  to  be  the  determination  of  the  regulations,  and  the  steps 
to  be  followed  for  the  estimation  and  indemnification  of  injuries  for  which 
either  nation  may  make  claim  for  itself  or  for  any  of  its  citizens." 

The  Americans  fought  shy  of  the  old  treaties,  endeavoring  always  to  leave 
tliem  and  their  consequences  out  of  the  question,  or  at  least  to  postpone  their 
consideration  until  after  it  **  shall  be  seen  what  arrangement  would  be  ac- 
ceptable for  the  claims  of  citizens."  But  the  French  planted  tliemselves  reso- 
lutely upon  the  antagonistic  position  of  making  **the  acknowledgment  of 
former  treaties  the  basis  of  negotiation  and  the  condition  of  compensation." 
Thus  the  claims  and  counter-claims  directly  confronted  each  other,  and  the 
American  commissioners  were  thus  compelled  to  vary  from  their  instructions 
or  to  abandon  the  negotiation ;  and  they  did  not  long  remain  undecided.  They 
proposed  that  the  ancient  treaties  should  be  renewed  except  in  the  items  of 
guarantee  and  of  the  prize  articles,  and  that  for  the  release  from  these  the 
United  States  should  pay  to  France  eight  millions  of  francs.  The  response 
to  this  proposition,  signed  by  Joseph  Bomiparte,  Meurieu,  and  Boederer,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1800,  is  as  follows: 
Tq  tU  MM»ttr§  Flmtipotmttiar^  ofth9  Unittd  Stot—  at  Parti. 

We  shall  bare  the  right  to  take  our  prizes  iiito  the  ports  of  America. 

A  commission  shall  regulate  the  indemnities  which  either  of  the  two  nations  may  owe  to  the 
citizens  of  the  other. 

The  indemnities  which  shall  be  due  by  France  to  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States.  And,  in  return  for  which,  France  yields  the  exolusife  prifllege  resulting 
fh>m  the  serenteenth  and  twenty -second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  fh>m  the  rights 
of  guarantee  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  aHlance. 

This  the  American  plenipotentiaries  declared  inadmissible,  and  proposed  a 
temporary  arrangement,  which  terminated  in  the  '*  provisional  treaty  "  of  Sep- 
tember 80, 1800,  the  second  article  of  which  is  as  follows': 

The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  at  present  respectmg 
the  treaty  of  aUlance  of  February  6  1778.  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  of  the  same  date,  and 
tlio  conTcntion  of  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mntua  ly  due  or  claimed,  the 
parties  will  negotiato  Airther  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time;  and  until  they  may  have 
agreed  on  thcM  points  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows. 

But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  determined  to  conclude  matters  at 
once,  expunged  tliis  second  article,  and  declared  the  treaty  ratified  with  that 
exception.  It  was  then  returned  for  the  First  ConsuPs  action  upon^this  ex- 
cision of  the  second  article,  and  he,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1801,  again  ratified  it 
with  the  proviso  **  that  bv  this  retrenchment  tlie  two  states  renounce  the  re- 
spoctive  pretensions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  said  article/'  when  it  wag 
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again  submitted  to  the  American  Senate,  which  formally  accepted  the  proYieo, 
and  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  in  dae  form  Deoember  21,  1801. 

Here  Uien  terminates  the  second  stage  of  these  claims — their  treatment  bj 
the  two  nations  upon  negotiation.  No  money  was  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  Prance  upon  this  account  Did  any  other  consideration  pass?  Our  own 
Government  fully  recognized  the  justness  of  the  claims,  and  Prance  recognised 
them  in  general  terms  during  these  diplomatic  proceedings.  But  Prance  had 
her  national  claims  to  urge  in  opposition;  that  is,  those  issuing  from  the  obli- 
gations of  the  old  treaties.  Our  Congress  liad  nominally  abrogated  them,  but 
that  technical  abrogation  was  no  abrogation  at  alL  A  treaty  is  a  bargain,  a 
contract  between  two  nations;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  one  nation  to  abro* 
g^  its  treaty  with  another,  as  it  is  for  one  individual  party  to  a  contract,  of 
his  own  motion,  to  abrogate  tlmt  contract.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  treaty  upon  either  of  the  nations  who  are  par- 
ties thereto,  nor  any  method  of  recovering  damages  for  the  infractions  of  the 
treaty— except  by  war — that  can  be  operated  without  the  consent  of  lx>tJi  na- 
tions; but  that  is  only  because  no  power  on  earth  exists  now  so  strong  as  to 
Im  able  (and  willing)  to  compel  the  observance  by  nations  of  their  compacts. 
Wrongs  cannot  always  be  remedied;  but  they  do  not  thereby  cease  to  be 
wrongs.  But  Congress  could  not  have  intended  tlie  attempted  abrogation  to 
be  retroactive,  and  thereby  to  avoid  their  previous  infraction.  Moreover,  if 
tliey  were  abrogated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  why  did  our  plenipotentiaries 
propose  a  payment  of  eight  millions  of  francs  for  a  release  from  the  articles 
of  guarantee  and  prize  contained  in  the  old  treaties  P  The  technical,  one- 
sided abrogation  by  us  could  liave  only  been  regarded — and  intended — as  a 
suspension  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  during  the  lawless  operations  of 
the  Prench  cruisers.  The  burden,  then,  of  the  treaties  still  existed  to  weigh 
upon  us ;  but  even  if  that  liad  been  denied  by  our  (government,  it  was  constantly 
maintained  by  Prance.  And  the  matter  stood,  claim  against  claim.  Event- 
ually Prance,  in  the  proviso  of  her  Pirst  Consul,  renounced  her  claim.  Upon 
what  consideration?  The  renunciation  by  us  of  our  claim.  And  we  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  of  mutual  renunciation.  It  is  notliing  to  the  purpose 
that  our  Government  was  not  bound  to  urge  tiiese  claims  one  step  ihrther  than 
was  done.  Prance  refused  to  pay  tiiem,  unless  we  would  pay  her  claim ;  and 
we  could  have  proceeded  no  further  except  by  war.  And,  though  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  agent  of  the  whole  nation — ^is  not  bound  to  go  to  war  in  behalf 
Ot  its  individual  citizens,  if  the  whole  of  a  nation,  through  its  agent,  the  Gov- 
ernment, receive  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  its  citizens,  a  credit  re- 
sults to  tiiat  part  that  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  common  fhnd,  in  order  that 
the  benefits  and  the  burdens  of  society  may  be  equally  distributed  among  and 
borne  by  its  members.  Now  it  is  clear  tiiat  tiie  claims  of  our  citizens  were 
released  by  our  Government  to  Prance ;  it  may  be  asserted  tiuit  this  release 
was  an  abandonment  Let  it  be  understood  first,  however,  tiiat  the  negotia- 
tions, culminating  in  the  treaty  of  1801,  relieved  Prance  from  all  liability  to 
be  annoyed  in  the  matter  for  the  future;  then,  if  no  benefit  accrued  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  to  the  citizens  thereof,  it  wtis  an  abandonment;  if  any  such  bene- 
fit did  accrue,  it  was  a  release,  involving,  of  course,  a  consideration.  Now, 
waiving  the  existence  of  the  old  treaties  between  Prance  and  the  United 
States  Ithough  it  is  pretty  clear  that  tiiey  did  subsist  in  their  obligations), 
waiving  even  the  damage  resulting — before  tiie  abrogation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — to  Prance  by  tiie  infractions  (passive  and  active)  of  the 
treaties  on  our  part,  and  there  still  remahis  the  broad  and 
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that  France  distinotly  made  and  resolutely  maintained  against  ns,  in  all  the 
negotiaUons  down  to  tlie  proviso  of  the  First  Consnl,  a  national  claim  upon 
both  these  points.  What  boots  it  whether  the  claim  was  a  just  one  or  not  for 
this  caseP  Nations  must  be  on  speaking  terms.  The  intercourse  of  their  dt- 
iaens  with  each  other  must  be  untrammelled  by  disagreement  between  the  re- 
spectiye  nations.  Hence  there  must  he  Iwtwoen  the  nations  agreement^ 
treaties,  such  as  both  recognise  and  both  abide  by.  The  anomalous  condition 
of  affiurs  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  to  l>e  adjusted,  and  had 
to  be  adjusted  on  terms  satislactory  to  France  as  well  as  to  tiie  United  States. 
And  it  was  so  adjusted.  An  attempt  was  first  made  by  our  plenipotentiaries 
to  settle  the  national  claim  of  France  by  a  payment  of  eight  miUions  of 
francs;  but  that  was  rejected  as  too  small  an  estimate  of  its  dignity.  The 
First  Consul  proposed  a  renunciation  of  both  claims.  It  would  be  hitereeting 
to  ooi\iectnre  by  wiiat  device  we  would  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  national 
daim  tliat  France  presented  had  we  had  no  claims  of  American  citisens  to 
present  on  the  otiier  hand.  The  comparative  value  of  tlie  two  claims  has 
notliing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  United  States  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  thereafter  France  was  forever  barred  of  her  national  diUm,  and  the  citiiena 
of  the  UnitAd  States  whose  claims  were  thus  renounced  could  expect  nothing 
from  Uie  country  that  had  thus  received  a  quittance  from  the  agent  of  those 
citisens.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  view  that  each  nation  renounced  the 
elaim  it  presented  in  consideration  of  the  renunciation  by  the  oUier  of  the 
olaim  wliich  it  presented.  A  national  benefit  accrued  then  to  the  whole  of  the 
citijBcns  of  the  United  States.  It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  Government,  in 
bartering  instead  of  abandoning  the  claims  of  her  citisens,  exceeded  the  scope 
of  its  agency.  The  act  has  been  approved,  adopted,  and  accepted  by  the 
principid.  Moreover,  the  outgrowth  of  the  act,  the  advantages  and  benefits 
resulting  therefirom,  liave  been  enjoyed  by  the  principal.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
principal,  and  the  principal  is  responsible.  The  private  property  of  these 
claimants,  as  existing  in  their  claims,  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  and  **  just  compensation  ^^  should  be  made  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury. What  is  the  measure  of  this  **  just  compensation,"  the  benefit  resulting  to 
(he  nation  from  the  use  made  of  them,  or  the  value  of  the  property  thus  usedF 

Whichever  the  claimants  choose.  The  former  is  vast  and  indefinite.  The 
necessities  of  our  strugglings  for  independence  wove  around  us  in  the  matter  of 
oar  relations  with  France  a  very  web  of  complication ;  and  the  **  entangling 
alliance  "  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  Washington's  mind,  when  he  wrote 
bis  Farewell  Address,  was  the  remembrance  of  this  millstone  about  Uie  nation^ 
neck,  that  threatened  to  drag  her  down  to  the  place  of  a  tributary  to  France. 

The  latter  is  susceptible  of  a  more  ready  computation.  The  original  esti- 
mate was  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  including  all  the  spoliations  of  American 
vessels— 1st,  by  capture  by  the  French;  2d,  by  capture  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards;  8d,  by  detention  by  embargo  at  Bordeaux— between  1793,  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  difficulties,  and  July  81, 1801,  when  the  First  Con- 
sul closed  Uie  negotiations  on  tiie  part  of  France  by  his  proviso.  This  esti- 
mate embraced  more  than  two  thousand  vessels,  some  of  which  were  paid  for 
nnder  special  decrees  of  France.  After  deducting  those  provided  for  by  tiie 
liouisiana  convention  of  1808,  which  were  cases  of  debt,  those  paid  for  by 
Spain  under  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  and  the  few  included  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1881,  there  are  left  eight  hundred  and  nhiety-eight  vessels,  of  the  prob> 
able  value  of  over  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  as  the  proximate  estimate. 

Such  is  the  origin,  such  the  foundation,  and  such  the  probable  extent  of  tius^ 
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French  ipoliatkm  oUlmt.  And  now  oomes  the  oddaft  part  of  tfie  story.  He 
claims  were  of  no  ordinAry  nature.  Thej  would  preeent  themaeWee  to  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States  neither  in  the  garb  of  a  bill  te  the  relier  af 
some  nnsatiafied  contractor,  nor  in  the  perplexing  attitude  (^  oonflidaag 
and  oncertain  rights  of  private  dtiaens,  whose  feud  had  found  ite  way  inlD 
the  national  legislatare.  Their  magnitade  was  a  guarantee  of  a  acrutiay 
into  their  merits  at  erery  step  they  would  make  toward  the  poUie  treaamy, 
and  their  historic  character  made  them  sufficiently  familiar  to  erery  man  of 
eren  moderate  information  to  invito  farther  and  a  searching  ezamination  of 
the  gronnd  upon  which  they  rested.  Eminent  American  statesmmi  of  tbe  time 
hare  not  been  silent  upon  a  topic  of  so  much  importance.  Mr.  Madiaoti,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  6th  of  Febmary,  1804.  used  these  words  respect- 
ing them,  in  an  official  communication  to  Minister  Pinckney:  **The  claims 
from  which  France  was  released  were  admitted  by  France,  and  the  releass 
was  for  a  valuable  consideration  in  a  oorrespondent  release  of  tiie  United 
States  Arom  certain  claims  on  them.**  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
under  Washington,  in  a  letter  dated  November  19, 1894,  says :  •*  Then  it  aeeois 
clear  that,  as  our  Government  applied  the  merchants*  propertj  to  boy  off 
those  old  treaties,  the  sums  so  applied  should  be  reimbursed.**  And  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  #ho  had  been  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  engaged  in  tlie 
negotiations,  said,  when  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  theee  claims  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  **  he  was,  from  his  own  knowledge,  satisfied  that  then 
was  the  strongest  obligation  on  the  Government  to  compensate  the  aoirersn 
by  the  French  spoliations.** 

One  would  think  that  seventy  years  ago  they  had  been  passed  upon, 
paid,  and  ciincelled,  or  rejected,  and,  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  a  score  of 
Congresses,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  subject  of  legislation.  Yet  they  have  neither 
been  paid  nor  forirotten.  They  have  neither  filled  the  measure  of  sococeaftd 
existence,  nor  have  they  yielded  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  ceased  to  battle  lor 
a  legitimate  consummation.  Memorials  and  petitions,  asking  for  compensa- 
tion,  have  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  commencing  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1802— less  than  two  months  alter  the  promulgation  of  the 
treaty— and  continuing,  in  an  almost  unbroken  stream,  unto  the  {Hreaent  aea- 
sion,  and  mustering  well-nigh  four  thousand  in  number.  On  the  SSd  of  April, 
1803,  Mr.  Giles  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  first  report  ever 
presented  on  this  subject;  then  continuing,  and  almost  keeping  step  with  the 
years,  follow  forfy-one  others,  concluding,  for  the  present,  with  that  of  Mr. 
Sumner  before  the  Senate  at  this  session.  Of  these  reporto  three  were  ad- 
verse, two  minority  adverse,  and  thirty-nine  were  fiivorable.  Thirty-three 
bills  providing  for  their  payment  have  been  introduced  into  the  Houses,  not 
one  of  which  ever  became  a  law.  Twt>  of  them  ran  the  gauntlet  (^Congres- 
sional hazard,  to  meet  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  Fresidente  Polk  and  PSeroe  re- 
spectively. And  yet  these  claimants— no,  not  the  claimants,  nor  their  chil- 
dren, but  their  grandchildren  and  their  great-grandchildren — ^with  a  perse- 
verance that  should  mark  every  good  cause,  and  under  a  test  that  has  rarely 
survived  so  gallantly  in  a  bad  cause,  have  piped  the  gathering  once  more  to 
call  the  nation  to  account. 

Solitary  remnant  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  if  unjust,  it  fo  wondoM 
that  they  have  lived  so  long ;  if  just,  it  is  strange  that,  in  threading  the  raaiy 
perplexities  of  national  gratitude,  they  have  fallen  into  the  same  round  of  mis- 
adventure again  and  again,  until  the  years  grow  weary,  and  yet  they  oeaae  not. 
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VI. 

LOST  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

rr^HE  truly  English  part  of  the  composite  speech  known  as  the  English  lan- 
JL  gnage  has  of  late  years  been  growing  in  favor  with  its  best  writers  as 
with  ^  best  critics.  Whether  the  result  of  tliis  tendency  will  be  such  am 
actual  diminution  of  the  Romance  element,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  Teutonic,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  next  generation  as  has  been  made  in  the 
German  language  during  the  past  foiiy  years,  it  would  be  rash  to  say ;  but 
that  some  such  change  will  take  place  may  be  reasonably  hoped.  To  help  on 
such  a  change  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  compiled  his  **  Lost  Beauties  of  the 
English  Language,*^  a  book  for  the  intention  of  wliich,  and  for  ;:nuch  of  its 
matter,  all  lovers  of  good  English  owe  him  thanks.  It  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  words,  mostly  pure  English,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  very  many  of  which  might  well  be  and  easily 
could  be  restored.  Such  a  book  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  our  language.  It  is  in  no  carping  spirit,  and  with 
no  intention  or  deske  to  undervalue  what  Dr.  Mackay  has  done,  that  the 
readers  of  **  The  Galaxy  ^*  are  cautioned  against  some  errors  into  which  he 
liHS  fallen,  both  in  his  introductory  essay  and  in  the  body  of  his  work. 

In  the  former  are  set  forth  some  general  notions  as  to  language  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  vague  and  unsound.  The  asseition,  for  instance,  that  **  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  that  have  sprung  from  the  Sanscrit  and  CelUo 
may  all  be  said  to  have  passed  their  infancy  and  youth,  and  to  have  reached 
maturity  if  not  old  age,^'  has  either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  else  one  which  is  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  true  philology.  Philology  knows  no  languages  in  mod- 
ern Europe  which  are  derived  from  the  Sanscnt  and  the  Celtic.  Dr.  Mackay 
seems  to  have  the  vaguest  possible  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  tlie  San- 
scrit to  the  Indo-European  languages ;  for  he  speaks  again  of  *'  words  derived 
from  the  Gaelic,  which  is  indubitably  a  branch  of  the  Sanscrit.^  Now  Gaelic 
is  no  more  a  branch  of  Sanscrit  than  Russian  is,  or  than  the  Grothic  was ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  so  at  all.  Ghielic  is  one  of  the  Celtic  languages ;  and  the  Celtic 
languages,  like  the  Teutonic  and  all  tlie  Indo-European  tongues,  dead  or  liv- 
ing, are  derived — as  it  seems  that  modem  philology  has  shown  beyond  dispute 
— ^from  one  original  language,  which  was  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago  by  a 
race  which  has  been  called  Aryan,  and  which  dwelt  between  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Oxus  and  of  the  Indus,  on  the  slopes  of  the  EUndoo  Eoosh  mountains. 
This  race  went  westward  into  Europe  and  southeastward  into  India;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Aryan  unity,  that  is,  of  the  original  unity  of  the  Indian  and 
the  European  races,  b  the  great  achievement  of  modem  philology.  The  position 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  is  'merely  this :  it  is  the  earliest  known  existing  of&hoot 
of  the  original  Aiyan  speech,  which,  lost  of  course  forever,  was  the  common 
parent  of  all  the  European  languages  and  of  the  Indian.  Having  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language  about.three  thousand  years  ago,  and  having  become  a  sa- 
cred language  the  preservation  and  study  of  which  was  made  the  special  care 
of  the  highest  caste  of  the  Indian  race,  it  has  remained  at  once  stationary,  ac- 
curately recorded,  and  thoroughly  known;  and  thus  it  presents  us  a  solitary 
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and  a  priceless  instuDce  of  an  Aryan  language  as  it  was  spoken  near  the 
cradle  of  the  race  not  very  long  (speaking  comparatirely)  after  that  disper- 
sion of  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  confusion  of  their  tongues,  a  tradition  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  legend  of  tlie  Tower  of  Babe). 
But  therefore  to  say  that  any  language  of  Europe,  even  tlie  oldest  of  the  Cel- 
tic languages,  which  the  Gaelic  is  not,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  as  if  we 
were  to  say  that  a  man  is  descended  from  his  great-grandaunt,  and  a  great- 
grandaunt  a  thousand  times  removed. 

A  like  error  is  the  assertion  that  «*  the  English  and  Scotch  languages  arc 
l)oth  plainly  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  and  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago 
may  be  correctly  described  as  having  been  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scoto-Saxon." 
Now  ••  Sooto-Saxon  "  describes  correctly  no  language  ever  spoken  under  the 
ran.  Modem  English  and  Lowland  Scotch  are  philologicallythe  same  Ian- 
goage,  of  which  they  are  but  dialects ;  and  the  latter  is  and  ever  was  more 
Angle  than  the  language  spoken  south  of  the  Humber.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  mainly  derived  from  the  Teutonic;  for  tliere  is  no  such  language  as 
the  Teutonic  known  to  philology.  Certain  langttages,  including  the  extinct 
Norse  and  its  derivatives,  the  living  German  or  High  Dutch,  and  the  ex- 
tinct Gothic,  are  called  Teutonic  because  they  are  or  were  spoken  by  the 
Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race;  but  there  is  no  Teutonic  language,  unless 
the  term  is  applied,  as  it  sometimes  vaguely  is,  to  tlie  German  or  High  Dutoli 
race  or  language;  and  in  that  case  Dr.  Mackay*s  assertion  is  no  less  untrue; 
for  *'  Scotch*^  and  English  are  derived  not  from  the  German,  but  from  the  Low 
Dutch  branch  of  the  assumed  original  Teutonic  language. 

Of  an  error  of  another  kind,  committed  by  an  educated  and  intelligent 
man  who  has  lived  in  this  country  some  years,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  pa- 
tience. The  passage  in  question  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  it  is  to  tlie 
effect  that  the  peasantry  of  England  brought  over  here  **  the  rough  and  rustic 
speech  of  the  counties  ^^;  that  this  has  ''been  adopted  by  the  less  fastidious 
writers  for  the  American  press,^*  and  that  hence  are  derived  those  so-called 
"Americanisms**  which  are  now  again  "making  themselves  at  home  in  the 
old  country.**  The  truth  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  this  assertion.  "Ameri- 
canisms,** so  called,  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  vulgar  cant  and  slang,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  all  countries,  and  which  is  generally  evanescent,  but  which,  while 
it  lasts,  clings  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  hatched;  second,  good, 
well-derived  English  words,  which  were  used  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers 
in  England  two  hundred  and  fifiy  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  which  have 
fiUlen  more  or  less  out  of  use  there  since  that  time.  A  comparison  of  the 
books  and  of  the  published  correspondence  of  the  two  countries,  fairly  made, 
like  with  like,  shows  that  since  the  settlement  of  Yirghiia  and  New  England 
the  English  spoken  and  written  in  this  country  has  been  as  correct  as  tliat  of 
the  mother  country  itselt  and  that  it  has  in  particular  been  remarkably  free 
firom  mstieity.  On  the  contrary,  its  characteristic  defect  is  a  lack  of  freedom 
and  ease,  and  a  too  carefril  adhesion  to  the  "chusical,**  or  rather  the  formal 
style  of  the  last  century.  Apart  from  slang  and  cant.  "Americanisms  **  are 
generally  words  and  plirases  the  englishhood  of  which  is  easily  established,  and 
the  source  of  whioh  is  to  be  traced,  not  through  the  rustic  dialects,  but  through 
the  great  writers  whose  works  are  the  common  heritage  of  both  countries. 

Taming  to  Dr.  Mackay*s  vocabulary,  we  find  some  errors  which  are  very 
strange  hideed  in  the  work  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  who  undertakes  to  write  about 
language.  Remarking  upon  "  lered  and  lewd^  learned  and  common  people,** 
he  lisks,  "Does  not  the  Scotch  laird  and  the  CngU^h^jf^^^^i^^from  lered. 
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learned,  and  lored,  liaving  lore  or  learning?'*  Dr.  Maokay  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  descent  of  hrd  from  hktfard  is  much  clearer  than  that  of  many 
a  lord  from  his  reputed  ancestor.  The  course  was  hlafardf  Utfard,  laverd, 
lauerd,  louerd  or  lawerd,  hrd.  No  less  surprising  is  his  remark  upon  **  sUde^ 
a  place;  whence  ste(id,  in  such  words  as  farm-stead,  etc.**  To  this  he  adds  the 
following  amazing  etymology :  **  In  the  days  of  chivalry  a  knight*s  place  was 
on  horseback;  whence  a  knight  and  his  sUde,  i.  e.,  place.**  But  steeds  mean- 
ing a  horse,  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  form  of  our  language.  It  is  merely  a 
modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tUda^  which  appears  again  in  Hud,  And  the 
following  passages  from  the  lay  of ''  Havelock  the  Dane,**  written  about  A.  D. 
1280,  are,  like  many  others  of  that  or  even  of  an  earlier  period,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Dr.  Maokay *s  notion : 

And  wel  a  paleflrey  bistrlde 
And  wel  np^m  a  $tede  ride. 

Tftat  ilkaa  hMMde  All  god  «t<^ 
Helm  and  iheld,  and  brinie  brlth. 
And  al  the  wepen  Mat  Ibl  to  knlkh. 

L.  1,008. 

Errors  like  those  which  I  have  pointed  out  are  scattered  too  freely  through 
Dr.  Mackay*s  b^k;  but  with  this  caution  I  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  our  language.  It  presents,  in  a  convenient  form 
for  reference,  a  large  number  of  genuine  English  words  wliich  have  been 
thrust  aside  in  favor  of  others,  of  Romance  origin,  which  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  that  to  some  people  they  seem  finer  and  more  elegant. 
Dr.  Mackay*8  purpose  is  good,  and  his  taste  and  research  are  generally  com- 
mendable. Tlie  points  of  philology  on  which  he  lias  erred  do  not  touch  tlie 
question  of  the  claims  of  good  English  words  to  be  restored  to  their  old  places. 

CONCLUDE,  CONCLUnOV. 

I  am  asked  whether  conclude  and  conclusion^  used  in  a  certain  sense,  are 
really  **  Am^canisms  **  or  *'  vulgar.**  As  to  whether  they  are  vulgar,  I  shall 
not  venture  an  opinion ;  but  that  in  any  sense  they  are  not  '*  Americanisms,**  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  unless  the  mere  fact  that  a  word  or  phrase  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  ''America**  than  in  England  makes  it  an  "Americanism,** 
which  I  should  not  admit  The  sense  in  which  conclude  and  conclusion  are  re- 
garded as  "  Americanisms  **  by  some  persons,  whose  readiness  of  Judgment 
runs  ahead  of  their  knowledge,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage,  which 
perhaps  was  the  occasion  of  my  correspondent*s  inquiry : 

Balpta,  bowerer,  like  moet  diaappointed  loTert,  eonOudu  to  llTe.— **  Li/k  tmd  Qmlm*  ^f  Skskt- 
tfm't,'"'p.  887. 

Conctudt  meant  **  oome  to  a  oonelnflon,^  In  one  seme  of  tbe  phraae,  that  which  giyet  to  con- 
cluHcn  the  meaning  of  **  Inferenee.*'  Conehuion,  in  this  phrase,  also  signilles  "  resolution  ** ;  bnt 
poiuiud9,  as  equiTalent  to  the  phrase  wbso  it  attaches  this  sense  to  coneiuHon,  has  long  ceased  to 
be  English. 

I  have  not  looked  at  all  into  the  history  of  this  word,  it  never  having  been 
brought  to  my  attention  or  occurred  to  me  as  worthy  of  examination.  Bnt  I 
am  not  unable  to  show  that  the  decision  that  it  is  not  English  is  at  least  some- 
what headlong  and  hasty.  In  a  contemporary  record  of  the  liattle  of  St.  Al- 
bans, fought  A.  D.  1465,  we  find  the  following  passage : 

And  on  the  morroe  the  Kyng  and  the  seyde  Dnke,  with  oerteyn  other  Lordes,  came  in  to  the 
Bysshops  of  London,  and  there  kept  resydens  With  joye  and  solempnyte,  eoneiudyng  to  holde  the 
parlement  at  London  the  ix  day  of  Jnly  next  comyng.— "  Arekmologim,'*  not  XX.,  p.  619.* 

•  This  accoontwas  preserred  among  the  papers  of  SbrWilUamStonor,  steward  to  the  Abbot 
ofSt.  Albans,  and  is  in  his  handwriting.  ^  t 
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In  Gabriel  Harvey's  "  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nash,"  published  A.  D.  1697. 
the  word  occurs*  with  even  a  more  marked  emphasis,  in  this  sense : 

though  [thon]  art  Id  as  ill  a  taking  as  the  hare,  which  being  all  the  day  bunted,  at  last 

eonciude$  to  die  for,  sayd  she;  whither  should  I  fly  to  escape  these  dogs  ? 

Shakespeare  furnishes  the  following  instances : 

uCn«M.— We  must  glre  up  to  Dlomede^s  hand 
Hie  lady  Cressida. 
TroUu»,  Is  it  so  eoneltidtd  f 

— "  TroUu9  and  Creuida,^  ad  TV^  scl  ft 
DeduB.  The  Senate  have  eonciuded 

To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Cosar. 

— f'  Juliut  Cm$0r;'  oet.TL,§o,% 
CMtn.  I  lore  her  therefore ;  but, 

Disdaining  me  and  throwing  finvours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  Judgement 
That  what's  else  rare  is  cbok'd  ;  and  in  that  point 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her ;  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  revenged  upon  her. 

-"  CfmbeUne;'  act  III.,  m.  S. 

In  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  A.  D.  1611.  the  word  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  ixny  sense,  but  nevertheless  in  this  sense  it  is  not  wanting,  in  a  passage  in 
which  St.  Paul  announces  with  authority  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  has 
resolved  that  the  Gentiles  shall  follow : 

As  touching  the  Gentiles  which  beUere,  we  hare  written  and  concluded  taat  they  obeerre  no 
such  thing,  save  only  that  they  keep  ttiemselves  firom  things  offered  to  idols,  etc—AeU  xxL  5. 

The  original  word,  xptrarrei,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  force  of  con- 
cluded in  our  translation,  which  in  the  Rheims  version  is  represented  by  *'  de- 
creeing.'* A  contemporary  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense 
is  furnished  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges's  translation  of  "  Lucan  '* : 

Our  power  no  ftirther  doth  extend. 
For  with  the  year  the  Consuls  end. 
But,  reverend  Lords,  your  poweiAill  state 
Is  not  confined  to  any  date. 
Therelbre,  conclude,  amongst  you  all, 
That  Pompey  be  your  General 

— <*  PhareaUa,'*  hook  Y.,  cd.,lSii,p,  168. 

Chapman  or  Shirley  (probably  the  latter)  affords  us  the  following  instance 
in  a  play  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  later : 

Procter  General — ^What  shall  I  say  ?  but  conclude  fbr  his  so  great  and  sacred  serTioe,  both  to 
our  king  and  Ungdome,  and  for  thehr  everlasting  benefit,  there  may  be  ererlastingly  left  bore  one 
of  his  loynes,  one  of  his  loynes  erer  remaine,  I  say,  and  stay  upon  this  Bench,  to  be  the  example 
of  all  Justice,  even  while  the  North  and  South  Starre  shall  continue.—"  Tragedjf  ^f  Chaboi^ 
act.  m.,  ed,  1689,  eig.  E.  1,  h. 

To  come  down  yet  fhrther,  we  find  in  Kersey's  dictionary,  A.  D.  1721,  the 
following  definition,  which  has  value  not  only  as  giving  the  received  meaning 
of  the  word  in  question,  but  for  its  bearing  upon  the  announcement,  at  once 
carping  and  self-sufficient,  of  this  critic,  that  the  sense  of  conclude  in  question 
has  **  escaped  all  the  lexicographers '' ! 

To  coircLimB,  to  finish  or  make  an  ehd  of;  to  Infor  or  gather  by  reason ;  to  rctoim  uyn,  to 
determine- 

And  that  obscure  lexicographer  Bailey  allowed  it  to  escape  him  also  in  this 
disgraceful  fl^hion.    I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1737 : 

To  OONOLUDB,  to  make  an  end  or  finish;  to  reeolve  upon  or  determine;  also  to  draw  a  oonete* 
sion  upon  something  said  before. 

We  have  seen  catastrophes  like  this  on  other  like  occasions  And  perhaps  it 
is  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  my  readei*s  that  conclude,  in  the  sense  of  to  resolve 
upon,  ctinnot  have  so  very  long  ceased  to  be  £nglish,  if  indeed  a  word  onoe 
rightly  English  can  ever  cease  to  be  so,  although  it  may  pass  ou^of  common 
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use.  Fiually,  as  to  the  decree  issued  above,  that  **  oonclade,  as  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  whea  it  attaches  this  sense  [**  resolution  *']  to  cohcltman,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  English/*  see  the  following  passage  from  a  very  famous  novel, 
almost  of  our  own  day : 

and,  after  all,  if  be  fldt  in  any  real  clanger,  it  would  then  be  time  to  run  away. 

And  witb  this  c&nelution  belaid  hia  bead  upon  hia  pillow,  and  ifitb  this  conehuion  he  roee  in 
tbe  morning,  reaolTboig  to  be  cautions,  and  aTOid  eyen  tbe  sbadow  of  eyil  in  action,  aud  confine 
CTeiy  tempeetuoua  emotion  to  liis  omtu  boeom;  and  in,  tkii  eoneluHon  be  began  tbe  moet  danger- 
ous system  of  intercourse  tbnt  ever  beguiled  man  or  woman.—''  TAs  Aimiratt  Daughier,^  1884, 
ekap.  X. 

Further  exemplification  of  the  perfect  and  present  Englishhood  of  this  word 
in  the  sense  in  question  is  hardly  needed,  but  it  might  doubtless,  and  may 
perhaps,  be  produced.  The  consideration  of  it  brings  to  my  mind  another 
word,  or  use  of  one,  which  the  same  critic,  ever  gentle,  ever  benignant,  as  be- 
comes one  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  omniscient,  pronounces  "  a  minor  Amer- 
icanism.** which  has  the  good  fortune  of  being  **  interpretable  by  help  of  the 
•ontext.**    This  is: 

BESTEAD  WITH. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  this  phrase,  it  is  not  an  *'  American- 
ism.*' Even  less,  if  possible,  than  of  conclude^  have  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  the 
course  of  my  reading;  but  it  is  very  old;  and  I  happen  to  have  memoran- 
dums of  the  following  passages  by  me,  made  for  quite  another  purpose.  The 
first  is  from  the  legend  of  **  Seinte  Marherete  the  Meiden  ant  Martyr,**  the  MS. 
from  which  it  is  taken  having  been  written  A.  D.  1200 : 

^Ibr  iob  iseo  me  lauerd  biitailud  ant  Hitonden  as  lomb  mii  wed  wulues.— JEtf .  Cockayne,  p.  8. 

That  is :  for  I  see  my  lord  bestead  and  bestood  as  lamb  with  mad  wolves. 

The  next  is  from  the  rhymed  legend  of  **  Mary  Maudelin,**  preserved  in 
the  Auchinlech  MSS.,  the  date  of  which  is  about  A.  D.  1800: 

Tbe  prince  seyd  dame  nay 
With  me  warden  tbon  ne  may 
Mo  were  tbe  se  neuer  so  milde 
And  a  woman  were  with  chllde 
In  schippe  with  travail  bntaddt 
AU  we  might  be  sore  adradde. 

-JM.  W,  D,  Tumkuft,  1S40,  p,  SM. 

Rather  early  instances  those  of  '^Americanism'* ;  although  doubtless 
Americus  ought  to  have  found  the  phrase  in  high  vogue  here  when  he  landed 
some  two  centuries  later;  but  he  didn*t.  Were  I  as  apt  to  follow  "a  bad 
model  **  as  it  has  been  declared  that  I  am,  I  should  here  gravely  announce 
that  owing  to  his  **  slothfhlness  **  these .  instances  of  the  use  of  bestead  wUh 
had  escaped  Stratmann  in  the  preparation  of  even  his  revised  edition  of 
his  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language,  compileil  from  writings  of  the 
XII..  Xni.,  XIV.,  and  XV.  centuries,**  and  proceed  forthwith  to  "per- 
stringe  **  him  therefor,  telling  him,  as  be  went  off  with  his  finger  in  his 
eye,  chat  he  got  off  easily  not  because  of  his  merit,  but  because  of  my  clem- 
ency*. But  should  I  have  done  so,  it  would  hardly  compensate  my  readers 
for  my  forgetting,  if  I  did  forget,  as  my  bad  model  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
the  opening  lines  of  **  II  Penseroso** : 

Hence,  Tain  deluding  joys, 
Tbe  brood  of  Folly  without  Ihtber  bredl 
How  little  you  bMttd 
OrJUl  tbe  fixed  mind  with  aQ  your  toys-* 

in  which  Milton^  (even  if  we  accept  Johnson*s  vague  definition  and  read.  How 

•  See,  in  "  Modem  Eni^lsh,*'  p.  148,  tbe  insolent  and  insulting  treatment  of  tba-work  of  i 
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little  yoa  proJU  with  all  your  Joys)  uses  the  word,  as  far  as  its  relation  to  tbe 
preposition  is  ooncemed,  exactly  as  it  is  used  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  an  Americanism,  q.  v,  i  **  the  day  most  thickly  bestead  with  trouble  is 
long  enough/*  etc.  As  to  the  later  use  of  this  word,  I  have  not  noticed  it  par- 
ticularly. It  is  too  rarely  heard  in  any  sense.  I  surely  never  met  **  bestead 
with  **  in  any  **  American  "  book,  nor  do  I  remember  haying  heard  betiead 
used  in  any  sense  by  an  "  American  *'  speaker,  except  Henry  Ward  Beecber. 
Finally,  **beMead  wiih^^  for  **  beset  wiUi'*  being  also  numbered  among  the 
omissions  of  **  all  the  lexicographers,"  I  again  quote  fhim  Bailey : 

BBSnuD,  bom  taiurd  apoD,  buet. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  beset  involves  tm^.  The  word  implies  an 
ablative,  or  rather  an  instrumental  construction. 

ATONE. 

A  friend,  whose  scholarship,  and  whose  philological  acquirements  in  par- 
ticular, ace  very  much  greater  than  my  own,  having,  to  my  astonishment,  dis- 
puted the  derivation  of  this  word,  or  rather  its  mere  composition,  from  at  one, 
and  given  his  adherence  to  the  fanciful  etymology  which  gets  it  from  aus- 
$ohnen  venUhnen  —  to  reconcile,  I  quote,  less  as  proof  than  as  interesting  illns- 
tration  of  the  true  and  simple  etymology,  the  following  passages  from  a  play 
already  cited  in  this  number : 

CMufafr/e.-ShAU  I,  BO  late  ofr^n'tf,  and  by  tbe  King's 

Hearty  and  earnest  motion, /aU  in  ptttxa  t 
CkMUtUor.^-TiB  be,  not  you  tkmt  krtakt. 

"  Traj§dg  ^f  Cktk^^  mai  L,  ctf.  1680,  t^.  B  4,  ». 

This  shows  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventbenth  century  an  inner 
consciousness  survived  that  the  word  meant  a  mere  making  one  of  two  or  more 
severed  persons.    This  appears  again  in  the  following  line  from  the  same  play : 

FaiA«r.— Being  now  «<t«i»*tf,  yoa  must  *«  wit  in  all. 

lMtf,S<r,«^.B9L 
GRAMMAR-RULE  FSTTERS. 

The  following  letters  bring  up  questions  of  less  positive  than  relative  in- 
terest. They  are  given  with  sliglit  omissions,  because  they  show  that  they 
were  written  by  intelligent,  educated  men. 

Naw  TOKK,  FMimaiT  18, 1S74. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  respectlbUy  request  pennlaslon  to  call  your  attention  to  tbe  lUlowing  matter. 

I  am  one  of  a  number  wlio  tiaye  bad  repeated  discussions  concerning  tbe  nature  of  "  together 
witb  "  tai  tbe  IbUowUig  sentences,  namely :  "  The  works  of  tbe  company  are  quite  eztensiTe,  and 
possess  erery  Ibdlity  for  preparing  tbe  article.  This,  togetber  witb  tbe  Ibct  that  tbey  are  situated 
in  one  of  tbe  most  ftnrtUe  sections  of  Texas,  where  tbe  finest  cattle  are  obtained  at  Tcry  low  rates, 

{enables}  ^''^  company,  etc,  etc.''— and  who  are  now  no  nearer  a  satisikotoiy  condnsloii  than 

they  wereat  thebeginnhig  of  tbe  argument. 

Examination  shows  that  in  similar  sentences  many  of  tbe  best  classical  Rnglish  writers  have 
giTen  **  witb  "  tbe  force  of  a  copulatiye  coi^nnctioo,  necessitating  thereby  a  Terb  hi  tbe  plural 
number;  and  yet  Lindley  Murray  declares  that  In  such  instances  *'  with  "  is  a  piepoeition  gorem* 
ing  tbe  olJti^otiTe  case,  and  consequentf  y  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  tbe  Terb.  Our  dlseas- 
sion  is  therafore  at  a  rery  unsatislkictory  standstlU,  and  must  so  remain  until  we  can  obtain  the 
assistance  of  %»me  living  recognised  philological  authority,  whose  Judgment  both  parties  wlU  ae- 
cept  as  condusire. 

It  is  because  both  parties  [etc.,  etc.,  etc  ]  and  bare  agreed  to  so  accept  your  declskm,  sbooM 
you  be  disposed  to  gi?e  one,  that  I  address  yon  and  solicit  your  opinion  coocening  the  matter  ia 
question. 

I  fblly  appreciate  tbe  liberty  I  take  in  making  this  request,  but  tbe  knowledge  I  baTe  of  xo« 
thiougfa  your  writbigs  encourages  tbe  belief  that  you  will  regard  such  liberty  with  good  nature. 
I  am  witb  great  respect,  yours  Tery  truly, 

J.  M. 

My  answer  to  this  query  will  not  be  exactiy  what^n}|^jorrespondent  ex- 
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])ectB.*  In  the  phnwe  *'  together  with,"  I  see  only  two  good  English  wonls 
which  express  very  clearly  and  idiomatically  certain  relations  of  things.  A9 
to  whether  one  of  them  or  tlie  combiuation  of  both  is  called  by  grammarians 
a  preposition  or  a  conjunction,  I  own  frankly  tliat  I  know  little  and  care  less. 
I  never  trouble  my  head  about  such  things.  If  I  did,  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  even  more  muddled  than  I  am  fain  to  believe  it  ev^r  is,  and  that  writ- 
ing, or  even  speaking,  my  mother  tongue  would  be  much  like  walking  in  in- 
visible fetters.  In  this  matter  of  grammatical  rules  and  names,  I  am  the 
veriest  Jack  Cade  that  ever  rose  up  against  arbitrary  authority  and  conven- 
tional forms ;  and  while  I  deem  it  of  tlie  utmost  importance  that  men  should 
use  language  clearly,  simply,  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  meaning,  I 
do  sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  valiant  Kentish  rebel  In  his  condemna- 
tion of  men  '*  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable 
words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear."  Nor  can  I  see  that  usually 
talking  of  such  abominations  helps  men  or  boys  to  speak  or  to  write  their  own 
language  well,  or  to  understand  it  when  spoken  or  written  by  others ;  to  do 
which  was  at  first  the  only  purpose,  and  continues  to  be  the  cl^ef  purpose,  of 
these  papers.  And  I  will  add  that  it  requires  no  **  philological  authority  "  to 
decide  such  a  question  as  tiiat  in  my  correspondent's  letter.  That  is  a  mere 
question  of  common  sense  and  tiie  right  meaning  of  words.  Philology  is  quite 
another  matter.  Whether  '*  together  with  "  should  be  followed  by  a  plural  or 
by  a  singular  verb  depends,  in  my  Judgment,  entirely  upon  the  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed — ^whether  two  distinct  things  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  in  relation  to  the  verb,  or  but  one,  with  a  parenthetical  mention  of  an- 
other. In  the  former  case,  whidi  I  think  must  be  very  rare,  a  verb  in  tiie 
plural  number  should  of  course  be  used;  in  the  latter  the  verb  should  be  in 
the  singular.  I  suggest  that  here  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  diversity  of 
usage  which  my  correspondent  mentions.  He  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting 
that  in  my  judgment  it  is  of  far  less  importance  to  know  whether  **  together 
with"  is  to  be  called  a  conjunction,  or  a  preposition  that  governs  something 
else,  than  to  learn  to  write  better  English,  or  at  least  simpler,  than  such  a  sen- 
tence as  '*  The  works  of  tiie  company  are  quite  extensive  and  possess  every 
facility  for  purchasing  the  article."  The  works  of  the  company  are  extensive 
or  very  extensive;  or,  much  better,  they  are  large,  or  very  large;  but  they 
cannot  be  quite  extensive,  because  extent  is  not  capable  of  quiteness.  They 
might  be  quite  round  or  quite  square,  or  even  quite  black  or  quite  red,  or 
quite  finished,  but  not  quite  almost  finished.f  And  for  '*  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  Texas  "  would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts, 
etc. ;  and  for  **  where  tiie  finest  cattle  can  be  obtained  at  vei*y  low  rates,"  where 
the  finest  cattie  can  be  got,  or  bought,  at  very  low  prices  f  It  would,  I  think; 
and  therefore,  as  I  was  consulted  at  all,  I  give  my  opinion.  I  am  no  dictator; 
and  yet  of  these  two  letters  I  have  said  with  C»sar,  **  What  touches  us  ourself 
sliall  be  last  served." 

8IB  :  If  I  mlitake  not,  yoo  are  etadkl  m  w«a  m  oiltloal— aaite  m  rmSj  to  oomet  your  own 
mtttekee  m  to  detect  the  enort  into  which  othen  fiiU.  With  this  impreeelon  in  mtnrd  to  yon  \ 
talce  the  Ubertj  of  Mklniryonr  attenttoo  to  the  second  line  of  the  188th  ptfo  of*  The  Galaxy  "  Ibr 
Febmary :  "  swh  good  taste  and  such  wide  research.  ** 

*«  8neh''betnpr  itself  an  acUecttre  cannot^  wtthinoiiriety,  be  need  to  qnaiuy  another  a^feettYe 

•  In  that  sent  to  htan  personally  I  Iter  that  he  might  harelband  rather  more  of  enrtness  than 
of  the  good  nature  with  which  he  so  khkOy  endows  me.  I  hope  that  he  and  others  win  let  my 
need  of  brevity  be  my  ezonse. 

t  See  a  olcTer  society  sket^. "  Refinements  of  Modem  Speech,"  in  a  late  number  of  "  PonOb  *i 
**  FemmU  JBsf  iiitit«-'  Qnitc  a  nice  ball  at  Mrs.  MUleAenr's.  wasn't  Ur  Jfeto  DUU-*1^n  Qutt^T 
Indeed,  reaUyMMt  qnlls.»»*  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Bren  if  **  good  tatto  **  and  '*  wide  reMaroh  *^  should  be  regarded  m  oompoimd  words,  with  wliM 
t«e4  agrees,  ila-modifying  inflaence  wookl  still  be  conAned  to  the  first  half. 

It  is  tme  that  this  impropriety  is  one  of  long  standing  and  of  wide  preTalence.  It  has  the 
seeming  sanction  of  many  writers  and  speakers  who  rank  dcserrediy  high.  If  Mr.  White  has  any- 
thing more  than  this  to  say  in  its  fliTor,  I  tmst  that  he  will  make  it  known. 

Permit  me  also  to  oaU  your  attention  to  an  ezpressk>n  whioh  I  find  in  the  October  *'  Galaacy,*' 
page  463,  sixth  line  from  the  top:  "  without  it  is  used.** 

•In  Webster's  Dictionary  (1861)  there  is  what  seems  to  me  a  lame  attempt  to  show  that  such 
usage  is  not  ungrammaticaL   That  at  best  it  is  awkward  and  faielegant  must,  I  think,  be  conceded. 

While  I  should  deem  it  yery  unreasonable  to  demand  of  any  one  absolute  and  invariable  ac- 
caraoy  in  matters  of  language,  I  may  yet  yenture  to  renUnd  yon  that  [etc,  etc]  your  OTample  has 
nolessofweight  than  your  precept.    Very  respectfVilly  I  am,  etc.,  etc,  C. 

CONKRCTIGUT,  February  6. 1874. 

Behold  here  another  grammatical  muddle.  Because  such  is  ticketed  **  ad- 
jective,*^ therefore  it  cannot  be  used  with  good  taste  or  wide  research^  or  the 
like.  But,  as  *'  C  "  says,  it  has  been  long  so  used  by  many  writers  and  by  those 
of  high  rank.  Now,  being  asked,  I  say  that  in  iny  judgment  it  is  right  so  to 
use  it;  yet  not  because  of  the  '*  authority,**  that  is,  the  example,  of  these  writers 
of  high  rank,  but  simply  because  of  the  meaning  which  it  has,  and  which  it  lias 
had,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  now  for  how  many  centuries.  Such  is  not,  in 
my  estimation,  an  adjective ;  that  is,  a  word  like  good  or  bad,  big  or  little,  high 
or  low,  A  good  man,  a  big  boy,  or  a  high  horse,  is  sense  and  English ;  a  such 
Kian,  a  such  boy,  or  a  such  horse,  is  neither  sense  nor  English.  Bui  such  a 
man,  such  a  boy,  or  such  a  horse  is  clear  enough,  and  so  is  such  a  good  man. 
such  a  big  boy,  such  a  high  horse.  8uch,  then,  is  a  mere  word  of  likening,  as 
it  is  according  to  the  etymological  formation,  swa-lic  —  so  Ifke ;  and  it  is  not 
an  a^ective  like  good,  bad,  and  high.  Or  if  it  must  be  an  adjective,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  grammar  one  adjective  cannot  be  used  wiUi  another,  why,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  rule.  It  has  been  used  even  with  like  by  the  best 
writers.  Thus  in  our  English  Bible  we  find  **  and  such  like ;  **  in  which,  to 
avoid  condemnation  for  using  vain  repetition  as  the  heathen  do,  grammarians 
would  surely  have  to  call  like  a  substantive  or  some  such  thing;  but  whether 
they  call  it  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

In  the  other  case  my  correspondent's  criticism  is  Just  I  was  careless  and 
in  error.  I  should  have  written,  **  But  usage  it  cannot  have  unless  it  is  used.** 
But  I  beg  my  coiTespondent  and  my  readers  generally  to  regard  mther  what 
I  say  than  what  I  do,  if  they  regard  either.  Did  they  but  know  how  much  I 
write — that  which  does  not  bear  my  name  being  to  that  which  does  at  leant 
as  four  to  one — and  that  I  have  daily  office  duties  and  yet  oUior  claims  upon 
my  time  and  attention,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  indulgent  to  my  short- 
comings and  not  try  me  by  my  own  standard.  As  to  **  detecting  the  errors 
into  which  others  fall,**  may  I  venture  to  remind  them  that  in  all  my  criticism 
censure  of  individuals  has  bad  almost  no  place,  except  in  one  conspicuous  in- 
stance, in  which  after  long  forbearance  I  acted  only  on  the  defensive. 

A  ciarruRY  op  authors. 
In  "  Kealmah  **  (chap,  xv.).  Sir  Arthur  Helps  makes  Ellesmere  say,  '<  What, 
dull!  when  you  have  travelled  over  so  few  minds,  and  have  not  road  the  hnn« 
dred  great  books  of  the  world— for  there  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  books 
written  by  men  who  were  not  dull,  and  whose  works  fulfil  the  words  of  Sam- 
son when  he  went  down  to  Timnath  to  tkke  a  wife  from  among  the  Philis- 
tines, and  found  that  which  he  said  combined  leonine  strength  with  sweet- 
ness.** This  brings  me  a  request  from  an  intelligent  correspondent  that  I  will 
point  out  to  my  readers  the  one  hundred  great  books  of  jthe  world  the  prospect 
of  veading  which  should  be  so  sure  an  antidote  against  ^^^^^  Before  en* 
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deaYoring  to  comply  witli  this  request,  it  should  be  remnrked  that  the  dul- 
ness  to  wliich  Ellesmere  refers  is  not  the  quality  or  the  absence  of  quality  in 
a  man  which  causes  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  dull  person,  but  that  lack  of  men- 
tal stimulus,  that  seeming  emptiness  of  life,  which  makes  men  listen  to  gossip 
and  to  scandal  with  pleasure,  and  even  read  newspapers  with  a  complacent 
consciousness  of  well-spent  time. 

Sir  John  EUesmere^s  phrase  seems  precise,  but  is  really  Tague.  Before 
we  set  about  finding  out  which  are  the  one  hundred  great  books  of  the  world, 
we  must  find  out  what  it  is  that  we  are  to  look  for.  What  is  a  book,  as  Elles- 
mere uses  the  wordP  Is  it  a  volume  containing,  for  example,  all  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  or  all  of  Milton's  poems?  Surely  not.  If  we  could  have  all 
of  €k)ethe's  writings  or  of  Scott's  in  one  volume,  it  would  be  a  book  in  a  certain 
sense ;  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  the  Bible  is  spoken  of  as  a  book,  **  a  sacred 
book,"  although  it  contains  sixty-four  distinct  compositions,  from  the  pons  of 
about  forty  seveL*al  writers,  whose  work  extended  through  a  period  of  fifteen 
hundred  years.  Plainly,  therefore,  "  book  "  must  here  be  taken  in  the  sense 
— the  proper  sense — iu  which  **  Wilhelm  Meister,"  one  work  of  Goetlie's.  is 
a  book,  and  in  which  Grenesis  or  Job  is  a  book.  But  the  effect  of  this  neces- 
sary limitation  is  to  make  Ellesmere's  apparently  simple  and  significant 
speech  almost  meaningless.  For  in  that  case  our  tale  of  a  hundred  great 
books  would  be  nearly  made  up  by  tlie  chief  Biblical  writers  and  some  half  a 
soore  of  others.  We  should  stivrt  with  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  Ruth,  and  Job, 
and  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremial), 
and  Ezekiely  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Corinthians,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Homer  would  furnish  us  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssoy,  ^schy- 
lus  with  five  tragedies  out  of  the  seven  which  have  survived  of  his  sevent}* ; 
Sophocles  with  five,  perliaps  six,  he  having  written  more  than  one  hundred ; 
Euripides  with  six,  to  \^hich  a  place  could  not  bo  refused ;  and  from  the  twenty 
oomedies  of  Plautus  we  should  certainly  take  five.  Leaping  to  modern  times, 
Shakespeare  would  furnish  us  with  at  least  twelve  dramas,  all  unapproached 
In  their  distinctive  merit;  Goethe  with  as  many  distinct  works  of  almost 
equally  conspicuous  excellence ;  and  Scott  with  half  a  dozen  novels  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  best  books  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Plainly,  it  was 
not  thus  tliat  Sir  Arthur  Helps  intended  his  century  of  books  to  bo  made  up. 
He,  we  may  be  sure,  had  vaguely  in  his  mind  the  Bible  as  one  book,  **  Shake- 
speare "  as  one  other  book;  but  when  he  came,  for  instance,  down  to  Sterne, 
he  would  regard  tlie  '*  Sentimental  Journey  "  as  one  book  and  '*  Tristram 
Sliandy  *'  as  anotlier,  while  he  would  probably  leave  Yorick's  sermons  out  of 
the  question  altogether  as  little  fitted  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
or  even  for  instruction  In  righteousness. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  grand  circle  of  literary  eminence  indicated  by 
Ellesmere*s  speech  can  be  filled  up,  is  by  inquiring  which  are  the  one  hundred 
great  authors  to  whom  the  world  is  cliiefiy  indebted  for  instruction  and  de- 
light. That  may  be  done;  and  as  the  task  is  a  pleasant  and  a  suggestive  one, 
I  have  undertaken  it  with  some  circumspection,  protesting,  however,  against 
the  Procrustean  limitation  of  the  number  of  immortals  to  exactly  one  hundred. 
In  making  the  selection  of  these  names,  originality,  with  which  there  always 
goes  a  certain  strength,  has  been  first  considered.  The  writer  who  first  tells 
the  world  a  new  truth,  or  who  teaches  it  a  new  faith,  or  who  leads  it  into  a 
new  train  of  thought  or  mode  of  action,  or  who  gives  it  a  new  delight,  is  the 
great  man  not  only  of  his  age,  but  for  all  time.  Next  to  originality  come 
style  and  subject,  which  sometimes  raise  a  man  of  intrinsic  secondary  qualit^C 
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into  the  first  rank.  Xenophon,  for  example,  wonld  not  take  a  place  among 
the  hundred  by  originality,  by  strength,  or  even  by  individual  cliami.  But 
the  Athenian  scholar  was  a  born  soldier,  fashioned  in  the  womb  to  be  a  cap- 
tain, and  he  liappened  to  liave  the  opportunity  of  conducting  the  retreat  of  ten 
thousand  Greeks  out  of  Persia,  which  he  did  successfully  in  the  face  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  great  king;  and  he  has  told  the  story  of  Uiis  great  military  feat 
and  stirring  adventure  in  a  style  so  elegant,  with  a  self-revelation  so  sweet 
and  simple,  that  the  very  boys  forgive  him  for  writing  the  Anabasis  and  love 
him  as  they  toil  with  him  over  his  daily  parasangs.  He  therefore  takes  his 
place  among  the  hundred,  although  if  he  had  not  been  the  Athenian  bee  and 
had  not  volunteered  against  Artazerzes,  his  mere  native  force  of  mind  wonld 
not  liave  carried  his  name  beyond  his  century.  So  Polybius  attains  his  emi- 
nence chiefly  by  his  opportunities.  With  thus  much  of  caution  and  of  ezplan- 
atSon  I  introduce  the  follow^g  list  of 

ONB  HUKDRKD  GKBAT  WBITSBS. 

GeoTfeEUot 

OBBMIV. 

"  NlbeluDgeDUed,"  Author  oC 
&  CempiB, 


HXBRBW. 

Catullos, 

MoMt  (M  aoOior  of  Goiedfl 

JuTemU, 

and  Bzodns), 

Tteitas. 

Author  of  the  Book  of  Job, 

ITAUAir. 

David, 

Dante, 

flolomoB, 

Boooaodo, 

laalah, 

KachUveUl, 

BMkM. 

GaUleo. 

StPMd. 

SPAHISH. 

St  John  (of  the  ApooiOjPM). 

Cemmtea. 

oamrTAL. 

Calderon. 

ConAidiM. 

EHOLISH. 

Mahomet, 

Ohaaoer, 

Spenaer, 

OBBBK. 

Shakeapeaxe, 

Homer. 

Jonaon, 

Heeiod, 

Baoon, 

Herodotof, 

MUton, 

Plndwr, 

Banyan, 

wSMhylQS, 

Looke. 

Newton, 

Soripedee, 

Pope, 

Swifk. 

Plato, 

GokUmith. 

Arlatotle^ 

Fielding. 

Thneydldee, 

Johnson, 

Gibbon, 

XenophoD, 

Bnrke, 

Plntaieh. 

Adam  SmIUi, 

BOMAV. 

Boms. 

Plantoit 

Scott, 

Lneretliia, 

Byron, 

Cam, 

Wordsworth, 

Cioero, 

Bentham, 

VlrfO. 

Hm,John8ti] 

OtW. 

Carlyle, 

Honwe, 

Buskin 

Grotina, 

Goethe, 

SchlDer, 

Wlnckehnaaa, 

Kant. 

Humboldt,  Alexander, 

Humboldt,  Wmiam. 

B<^p, 

Grimm* 

Hegel, 

NIebuhr, 


*'  Chanson  de  Botend,^ 

of, 
Froissait, 


Montaigne^ 

CalTln, 

ComelUe, 


Molldre, 

Paaeal, 

Boussean, 

Voltaire, 

LeSage, 

B^ranger, 


Hugo, 
LaPhMO, 
GeoigeSand, 
Comte. 

In  this  list  the  names  are  arranged  according  to  nationality  and  time,  and 
it  is  limited  by  the  purely  arbitrary  and  capricious  numlier,  one  hundred, 
which,  for  any  reason  to  tlie  contrary  except  its  **  roundness,"  might  just  as 
well  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  one  or  any  number  above,  or  cut  down 
to  ninety-nine  or  any  number  below.  Such  a  limitation  is  altogether  uncriti- 
cal and  puerile,  and  is  consequently  misleading.  Having  been  led  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  let  us  gaOier  and  arrange  according  to  thefa:  traits 
and  affinities  tiie  names  of  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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THE  QBEAT  WBTTBBfl  OF  THfi  WOBLD. 
FOKT8. 

TvMM,  xar  i^oxpy :  Cteetbo. 
Pbophbtic:  DttTid,  Iiaiah,  Bsekiel.  Jeremiib,  Jobn. 
Praomatio:  Hesiod. 

Epic:  Homer,  Viigil,  DfUito,  '*  NibelonxenUed/' "  ChMsoii  de  BoUmd,''  MUton. 
Dramatic:  Antbor  of  tbe  Book  of  Job   JBsobylas,  8opboolee,  Bnripedea.  Arlstopbanet, 
PlanUiB,  Sbakeepeare,  Ben  Jooton,  Cornelll«i  Badne,  MoUdre,  Caldenm,  SobiUer,  Browning. 
Nabrativk:  Chaooer,  HorriB. 
Moral- Allkoobical  :  Spenaer. 
Lyric:  Pindar. 

Ckitico-lyrical:  Horace.  Bursa.  Byron,  Binuiger,  Heine,  Hugo. 
Philosopuioo-ltrical:  Lucretlaa,  Wordawortb. 
Dbsgriptivr-ltrio:  Grid.  ( atnlloa.  La  Fontaine. 
Satirical:  JuTenal,  Pope. 


Bsuoious  FouHDRRS:  Moeee.  Conflichia,  Paul.  Mabomet.  Lotfaer. 

THROLOOIAK8:  AugnatSne,  Atbanaalna,  TertoIUan.  Calyin. 

Churchmrm:  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bosauet.  Fenelon. 

Bruoious  Thihkrrs:  Tbomaa  Aquinaa,  St  Bernard,  Paical.  Spinosa,  Straoia,  ICaintoe. 

Drvotional:  A  Kempia  (?  antbor  of'*  Imitatio  Cbriati ' ). 

PHIL080PHRR8:  Plato,  Arlatotle,  Baoon,  Locke,  Kant,  Flcbte,  ScbelUng.  Hegel,  Comte,  Mill 
(J.  S),  Spencer. 

DoUBTRRfl:  Hnme,  Toltabe. 

H18TORIAV8:  Herodotna,  Tbooydidea,  Polyblna.  TaeUoa,  Froijaart,  Gibbon,  Slebabr. 
Biographic  Historiar  :  Plutaxcb. 

BCiUTART  H18TORIAH8:  Caaar,  Xenopibon. 

HnroRiCAL  Oratory:  Demoatbenea 

Philosophy  op  History:  yioo,  Herder. 

Philosophic  Statrsmrr:  Cicero,  MaobiaTeUI,  Bnrke,  Gnisot 

Jurists— philosophical:  Grotina,  Bentbam. 
Historical:  SsTigny. 

PoLiTioo-ROOROMiOAL :  Adam  Smitb. 

Pragmatic  :  Franklin. 

Critics  op  SoaRTT  ("  Horaliata  '*) :  Solomon,  Babelaia,  Montaigne,  Swift,  Addiaon,  Jobnaon, 
Carlyle  (Propbetic),  Emeraon. 

LiTRRARY  CRITICS:  Anlns GeUtna,  QninctUiaa,  ScaUger,  Leaafaig,  Salnte-BenTe. 

Philology:  Humboldt  (William),  Bopp,  Grimm. 

Critics  op  thr  Arts  op  Drsiok  :  Wbickelmann,  BoaUn. 

Architmcturr  avd  Amtiquariar  Art:  Viollet  le  Due. 

QUARTITATIYR  SoiBVCR:  GaUlco,  Newtou.  LeIbniU,  La  Place.  Homboldt  (Alezr.). 

Prosr  Fictior:  Antbor  of  *' Arabian  Mlghta."  Boccaccio,  Bunyan,  Goldamitb,  Fleldtaig,  Le 
Sage,  Walter  Scott,  Balaac,  George  Sand,  Tbackeray.  Hawtbome,  George  Eliot. 

Srmtimrmtaust:  Bonasean. 

Humorists:  Cerrantea,  Sterne,  BScbter,  Diokena. 

By  this  Mat,  which  inclades  of  course  all  the  names  in  the  former,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, presents  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  world^s  thouglit  and  masters  of  lit- 
erary art,  we  see  that  the  number  of  the  great  writers  of  all  time  is  not  very 
mndi  more  than  one  hnndred^one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  I  would  not, 
aping  Caliph  Omar,  advise  all  other  books  than  theirs  to  be  burned ;  but  it  is, 
I  fear,  true  tliat  all  other  books  (apart  Arom  tliose  on  the  exact  sciences,  which 
are  hardly  books)  might  be  burned  to-morrow  without  serious  loss  to  man- 
kind. Certainly  no  one  who  has  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  great  writers,  and  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  half  a 
score  and  some  inkling  of  the  purpose  of  a  greater  part  of  them,  should  regard 
his  acquaintance  with  literature  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  absence 
of  the  names  of  IJvy,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Camoens,  Shelley,  and  Ten- 
nyson from  this  list  may  be  noticed  with  surprise  by  some  readers;  but  they 
were  intentionally  omitted. 

Richabd  Gbant  White. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


RACHMAN  AND  FEBBATA. 
A  Story  of  thb  Thugs. 


TEARS  of  absorbing  devotion  to  the 
stady  of  Oriental  languages  and 
literature,  and  the  need  thereafter  for  a 
temporary  respite  from  such  pursuits, 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  tour  among  some 
of  the  picturesque  villages  that  dot  the 
plains  of  southern  India.  The  proposal 
meeting  the  approval  of  several  friends, 
we  soon  arranged  a  party  of  four ;  and  as 
the  **  iron  horse  "  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Camatic,  we  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  slower  travelling, 
in  Bengal  palanquins,  each  borne,  by 
means  of  poles,  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
stout  men,  while  six  more  ran  alongside, 
ready  to  act  as  a  relief.  A  Pakkiya  was 
the  leader  of  the  gang,  a  MubaUee  the 
torch-bearer,  and  a  Cavady  man,  with 
his  two  square  tin  boxes  balancing  each 
other  at  the  ends  of  a  bamboo  pole,  car- 
ried our  table  outfit,  tea,  coffee,  etc.  We 
were  only  dilettanti^  seeking  for  recrea- 
tion and  additions  to  our  cabinets,  and 
needed  little  baggage  beyond  a  few 
changes  of  light  apparel,  our  note-books, 
and  specimen  bags.  The  raiment  was 
snugly  stowed  under  the  morocco-covered 
mattresses  and  pillows  of  our  palanquins ; 
a  net  suspended  from  the  ceiling  fur- 
nished convenient  quarters  for  our  curi- 
osity pouches,  and  a  supply  of  oranges 
and  bananas ;  a  **  goglet  "  of  water  and 
A  drinking-cup  hung  just  outside  the 
window ;  and  a  little  shelf  with  a  drawer, 
across  the  foot  of  the  '*  palkey,"  vras  just 
the  place  for  arranging  a  supply  of  tow- 
els and  brushes,  pens  and  ink,  pencils 
and  paper.  Thus  equipped,  and  clad  in 
fiitigue  suits  of  buff  grass  cloth  and  straw 
hats  with  enormous  brims,  we  set  forth 
on  our  novel  expedition,  leaving  Madras 
at  six  o^olock  in  the  evening. 

Only  the  night  is  used  for  travel  in 
India,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat ; 
and  the  usual  run  of  a  palanquin  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  per  night, 
though  the  speed  may  be  almost  doubled 
when  necessity  calls  for  haste.  Each 
morning  for  the  first  week  of  our  journey 
brought  us  to  some  little  village,  where 


we  rested  for  the  day,  in  <nie  of  the  6im^ 
galows  or  "rest-house"  that  are  pro- 
vided all  over  the  East  for  the  aooom- 
modation  of  travellers,  and  where  in  the 
total  lack  of  hotels  they  may  secure  com- 
fortable shelter,  plenty  of  water,  and  suck 
attendance  as  they  need,  at  reasonable 
rates;  but  for  provisions  they  must  de- 
pend on  their  own  Cavady  man,  who 
purchases  and  prepares  them  as  they  are 
needed.  Thus  far,  not  a  noteworthy  ad- 
venture had  occurred ;  but  the  eighth 
day  repaid  us  richly  for  the  barrenness 
of  its  predecessors.  At  daylight  our 
'<  bearers"  halted  at  the  entrance  of 
Vanthi-Vasi,  or  Wandi-Wash,  as  some- 
times incorrectly  written,  a  little  town 
standing  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fSurest 
and  most  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan. 

It  contains  but  little  to  attract  the  gaze 
of  the  curious,  or  to  interest  the  tourist ; 
and  except  that  it  vras  once  the  theatre  of 
a  bloody  conflict  between  the  Englbh  and 
the  French,  this  quiet  little  town,  hidden 
away  among  shadowy  palms  and  wide- 
spreading  banians,  would  petchance  have 
remained  to  the  present  day  utterly  un- 
known to  the  occidental  world.  Roam- 
ing through  its  narrow  limits,  the  travel- 
ler finds  now  only  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort,  the  ddbris  of  a  once  princely  dwell- 
ing, several  white-gleaming  pagodas  half 
hidden  amid  the  tropical  verdure,  and 
some  two  hundred  modest  little  cottages 
surrounded  by  paddy  fields,  fruit  trees, 
and  flowering  shrubs— the  tout  auenMe^ 
a  picture  of  rural  comfort  strangely  at  \mr 
riance  vnth  the  moral  d^pndation  eveiy- 
where  visible. 

We  had  strolled  out,  the  morning  after 
our  arrival  at  this  secluded  village,  to  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  gmnite  mountain,  thai 
rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  in  full  view 
of  our  bungalow;  and  learning  upon  in- 
quiry that  the  shrine  at  the  summit  is  a 
place  of  note,  we  determined  to  remain 
over  for  a  day,  and  make  the  ascent  by 
moonlight,  attended  by  our  guides.  Sev- 
eral shrines,  and  some  holy  tanks  whose 
waters  are  supposed  to  wash  away  sin. 
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we  passed  in  ascending  to  the  summit, 
which  consists  of  a  perpendicular  column 
of  granite,  resembling  a  huge  fortress. 
Near  the  top  we  found  a  graceful  little 
temple  and  six  other  shrines,  all  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  elephant- 
headed  Ganesha. 

As  we  stood  just  at  sunrise  before  the 
idol  with  his  splendid  surroundings,  a 
venerable  Brahmin  passed  us  on  his  way 
to  the  altar,  where  he  holds  worship 
every  morning.  We  accosted  him,  and 
found  him  intelligent,  and  civil  even  in 
his  refusal  to  pause  for  the  gratification 
of  our  curiosity.  He  promised,  however, 
when  he  had  gone  through  with  his  usual 
role,  to  return  and  answer  our  inquiries 
concerning  this  strange  place  of  worship, 
and  what  seemed  to  us  its  inconvenient 
location.  So  on  our  descent  the  Brahmin 
accompanied  us,  and  when  about  half 
way  down  the  mountain,  as  we  paused  to 
rest  beneath  the  oool  shade  of  a  friendly 
banian,  we  reminded  the  old  man  of  his 
promise,  and  learned  from  him  not  only 
the  origin  of  this  mountain  temple,  but 
some  curious  &ots  concerning  the  Thugs 
— that  strange,  fanatical  sect,  whone  his- 
tory is  as  replete  with  mystery  as  with 
horror.  In  fact,  so  exceedingly  reticent 
have  they  always  been,  when  mingling 
with  those  outside  their  clan,  that  until 
very  recently  absolutely  nothing  has 
been  known  of  them,  beyond  the  simple 
fiict  of  their  existence ;  and  even  now 
our  means  of  information  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  confessions  made  by  such  of 
them  as  have  been  taken  prisoners. 

This  strange  brotherhood,  though  wide- 
ly diffused  over  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  globe,  and  claim- 
ing, probably  with  justice,  the  highest 
antiquity,  were,  only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  almost  unheard  of  in 
Europe,  and  spoken  of,  even  by  tourists 
in  the  East,  with  an  incredulous  smile  as 
a  sort  of  myth  bom  of  the  vagaries  of 
some  crazed  brain.  While  belonging 
nominally  to  every  rank,  caste,  and  re- 
ligion of  southern  Asia,  they  are  yet 
strangely  bound  together  by  a  unity  of 
purpoue,  character,  and  affection,  such  as 
no  other  clan  or  faction  has  ever  knovm. 
Though  they  dwell  as  law-abiding  citi- 
send  in  the  midst  of  their  species,  they 
are  yet  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  whole 
human  race :  and  to  destroy  a  fellow  mor- 
tal they  shrink  not  from  imbruing  their 


hands  in  the  life-blood  of  parent,  brother, 
or  child,  if  not  a  '*  brother  of  the  good 
work,"  or  '*  an  adopted  child  "  of  their 
horrible  divinity. 

They  call  themselves  '*  brethren  of  the 
good  work,"  but  are  more  generally 
known  to  others  by  the  epithets  of  Pkan' 
sizars,  **  stranglers,'*  and  Thugs,  '*  de- 
ceivers," from  the  words  phansna,  to 
strangle,  and  thugna,  to  deceive.  They 
claim  an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  a  steadily-continuous  increase 
in  the  numbers,  influence,  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  bands,  scattered  now  far 
and  wide,  from  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irrawnddy  to  the 
gulf  of  Cambay — through  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  numerous 
smaller  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go. They  number  among  their  my- 
riads of  adherents  the  Brahmin  and  the 
Pariah,  the  haughty  Rajah  and  the  de- 
spised Poleah,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan—setting at  naught  all  differ- 
ences of  language,  allegiance,  and  creed, 
and  uniting,  under  the  same  dark,  fear- 
ful oath,  their  entire  membership  into  a 
sworn  band  of  "  brothers,"  whose  ends, 
aims,  and  interest  are  identical— one  in 
life,  in  death,  and  in  the  rewards  of  end- 
less bliss  to  which  they  look  forward. 

This  fanatical  sect  are  the.  worshippers 
of  a  horrible  goddess  called  Bhpwanie,  a 
furious,  bloodthirsty  divinity,  whose  fol* 
lowers  are  a  **  priesthood  of  death,"  the 
sworn  foes  of  every  living  being,  and  their 
chosen  work  to  take  life  whenever  in 
their  power.  They  know  no  compact  but 
for  death  and  the  grave ;  no  happiness  but 
that  of  making  corpses  of  the  living ;  no 
sound  so  tuneful  as  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing—all that  they  may  glut  the  fiendish 
appetite  of  the  fierce  Bhowanie  by  pour- 
ing out  upon  her  gory  altar  one  con- 
tinued libation  of  the  life-blood  of  human 
beings.  This  is  her  only  requirement, 
and  her  disciples  enjoy  her  favor  just  in 
proportion  to  their  devotion  and  success 
in  this  murderous  vocation.  The  desire 
of  booty  is  altogether  secondary — ^a  pleas- 
ant accessory,  no  doubt,  as  Thugs,  like 
other  men,  probably  love  money  and  the 
luxuries  and  laxities  that  cannot  be  en- 
joyed without  it ;  but  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  motive  that  incites  to  their  fierce  vrar» 
fare   against   human   life.    Neither  do 
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they  kill  from  malice  or  revenge,  bat 
solely  to  benefit;  and  they  argue  that 
even  the  yictim,  if  he  were  able  to  speak 
from  the  grave  into  which  they  have 
thrown  him,  would  retam  thanks  for  the 
blow  that  had  terminated  life*8  wearying 
caies  and  sorrows,  in  the  dreandess  sleep 
of  eternal  oblivion. 

They  say  that  their  goddess  was  pres- 
ent at  the  creation,  and  remonstrated 
with  Brahma,  the  creative  power,  on  the 
cruelty  of  bringing  beings  into  existence 
only  to  suffer,  and  that  she  sought  to  dis- 
suade him  from  adapting  the  race  to  con- 
tinuous reproduction.  But  being  unable 
to  move  him  from  his  purpose,  Bhowanle, 
in  mercy,  instituted  this  priesthood  of 
death,  determining  thus  to  destroy  as 
hat  as  Brahma  gave  life.  By  this  means 
she  would  long  ago  have  depopulated 
the  earth,  but  for  the  interference  of 
Vishnu,  the  preserver,  with  whom  Bho- 
wanie  is  at  perpetual  vrar. 

The  first  instrument  of  destruction 
adopted  by  this  exterminating  goddess 
was  the  knife ;  but  finding  that  wherever 
the  vrarm  life-blood  flawed  out  there  a 
new  being  sprang  into  existence  to  fill  the 
Toid,  Bhowanie  ordered  the  substitution 
of  the  present  mode  of  strangulation  by 
means  of  a  handkerchief,  or  a  cord  with  a 
noose  at  one  end,  and  so  her  faithful  fol- 
lowers have  ever  since  taken  the  livetf  of 
their  victims.  The  noose  is  throvm  with 
unerring  dexterity  over  the  head  of  the 
doomed  man,  and  while  with  one  hand  it 
is  instantly  tightened  around  the  neck  by 
means  of  a  sudden  jerjc,  vrith  the  other 
the  captive  is  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  which  he  scarcely  touches  ere 
the  blackened  fitce  and  blood-shot  eyes 
proclaim  the  struggle  at  an  end.  The 
bodies  are  buried  where  slain,  and  the 
ground  burned  over  to  prevent  detection. 
The  leader  of  a  band  of  Thugs,  captured 
a  few  years  ago,  said,  while  on  trial,  that 
the  moments  of  most  exquisite  pleasure 
he  had  ever  known  were  those  in  which 
he  had  gaied  on  the  starting  eyes  and 
■tiilening  limbs  of  his  victims ;  and  the 
cup  of  most  maddening  joy  of  which  he 
could  conceive  was  that  of  taking  life  in 
order  to  lay  victims  on  the  altar  of  the 
goddess  Bhowanie ;  *'  whose  longings,*' 
said  he,  **  can  never  cease  while  a  single 
human  being  still  exists." 

The  minority  of  the  Thugs  are  trained 
to  their  mnrdflfoos  vocation  firom  early 


childhood,  and  art  carefully  instructed  in 
its  doctrines  and  daties  by  a  Guru,  him- 
self a  retired  Thug,  too  old  or  feeble  fur 
active  duty.  Quite  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  adults,  however,  annually  enter 
the  lists  as  candidates  for  membernhip. 
When  thus  received,  they  are  for  a  long 
while  carefoUy  vratched,  being  first  em- 
ployed only  as  decoys  or  guardsmen,  then 
as  grave-diggers ;  and  not  until  afler  long 
trial  and  well-attested  fidelity  are  they 
received  into  full  fellowship,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  signals  and  technioalitieB  by 
means  of  which  the  gang  oonverse  freely 
with  each  other  without  the  possibiliqr 
of  being  understood  by  the  uninitiated. 

The  *'  investiture  with  the  handkei^ 
chief"  Is  the  ceremony  that  inducts  ei- 
ther a  new  member  or  Juvenile  novitiate 
into  full  fellowship ;  and  this  must  be  per- 
fimned  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  com- 
pany, and  by  unanimous  consent.  It  was 
formerly  customary  to  tattoo  the  name 
of  Bhowanie  on  the  upper  side  of  the  left 
arm  of  her  followers  by  puncturing  the 
skin,  and  tracing  the  characters  with  a 
fine  needle  dipped  in  the  Juice  of  the 
abana  root.  As  the  virus  diffused  itself, 
the  letters  became  of  a  fiery  red,  and  were 
utterly  ineffaceable.  But  this  practice 
has  been  discontinned,  as  affording  to 
their  enemies  too  clear  an  evidence  of  dis- 
cipleship  to  Bhovranie.  The  knowledge 
of  the  password  is  now  the  fullest  proof 
of  membership,  and  without  this  it  is  ina- 
poasible  to  obtain  admittance  to  any  of 
their  secret  sessions  or  solemn  convoca- 
tions. 

The  chief  symbol  of  worship  is  a  JCI# 
daU,  or  pickaxe,  known  among  the  Phan- 
sigars  as  nishan-^tassi,  from  niiAdii,  a 
sign,  and  kassi,  any  instrument  to  dig  with. 
The  nishan-kassi  is  also  their  standard ; 
and  the  niMhanwana,  or  "  bearer,"  en- 
joys many  special  privileges  as  perqui- 
sites of  his  office.  The  highest  dignitary 
of  the  clan  la  ^^jetmdar,  whose  province 
is  to  preside  at  meetings  and  festivals, 
and  appoint  to  each  member  his  dnties, 
while  he  is  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion to  one-tenth  of  all  the  booty  taken 
by  his  company.  Next  in  rank  is  the 
huUoat^  or  chief  executioner,  who  always 
takes  command  of  the  most  diifioalt  or 
dangerous  expeditions,  and  may  either 
perpetrate  the  murders  m  propria  jmtw 
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Sometimas  the  Thags  go  out  in  large 
parties,  then  divide,  seDding  the  yoanger 
members  ahead  to  attack  solitary  travel* 
lers,  while  the  main  body,  and  the  but- 
toat  especially,  look  out  for  large  and 
well-goarded  caravans ;  and  when  their 
work  has  been  accomplished  they  reunite 
at  some  appointed  rendeivoas.  Occa- 
sionally they  send  oat  tiUaif  or  decoys,  to 
lare,  by  smooth  words  and  proffers  of 
service,  the  anwary  into  their  toils ;  bat 
generally  they  depend  on  chance :  and  in 
a  coantry  so  densely  populated  as  Hindo* 
Stan,  among  a  people  of  leisare  and  mignr 
toiy  habits,  where  every  thoroughfiue  k 
thronged  with  travellers,  soldiers  and 
pilgrims,  beggars  and  priests,  people  of 
all  ranks  and  clanes,  ever  in  pursuit  of 
bosinesB  or  pleasure,  these  sanguinary 
ilBuiaticB  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  victims. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Thugs  is  Mun- 
desoor,  where  all  are  required  to  meet  an- 
nually to  report  progress,  and  unite  in 
the  feast  of  the pMja.  Together  they  pai^ 
take  of  the  consecrated  cakes  of  the  order, 
afler  which  the  nishan-kaasi  is  brought 
out,  bathed  and  perfumed  in  bensoin  and 
frankincense,  and  then  laid  in  the  open 
fields  across  the  road  on  which  the  gang 
purpose  going.  If  a  jackal,  a  jay,  an 
owl,  or  an  ass  move  to  the  right  of  the 
ntshan,  the  omen  is  propitious,  and  the 
journey  is  forthwith  prosecuted ;  but  if 
to  the  left,  it  forebodes  calamity,  and  the 
project  is  forever  abandoned. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  assembling  at 
Mundesoor,  there  is  another  rendesvous 
at  the  temple  of  Mirsapoor,  where  the  en- 
tire priesthood  are  **  brethren  of  the  good 
work,"  and  the  goddess  Bhowanie  the 
only  divinity.  To  this  shrine  every  Thug, 
old  and  young,  makes  a  yearlj^  pilgrim- 
age, to  lay  in  person  some  costly  oblation 
upon  its  altar,  praying  that  if  he  should 
never  return,  **  Bhowanie  will  welcome 
her  fikithful  servant  to  the  delectable 
fields  where  she  dwells  in  cloudless  sun- 
shine, amid  shadowing  trees  and  rippling 
brooks,  surrounded  by  beauteous  maidens 
whose  charms  never  fade,  and  brighteitt 
flowers  that  bloom  for  aye."  To  this  ce- 
lestial paradise  none  will  be  admitted  bat 
the  followers  of  Bhowanie,  and  as  no  sor- 
row can  enter  there,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  death  as  a  deliverer.  So  endlcHs  life  is 
to  be  the  crowning  bliss  of  this  priesthood 
of  death— «  beauteous  finale  to  a  rdie  of 
fiendish  atrodty. 
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'*  Let  me  sing  you  a  song,"  said  the 
old  priest,  as  we  sat  beneath  the  banian. 
"  It  is  one  that  is  always  chanted  in  fnU 
chorus  by  the  Phansigars  at  the  opening 
of  their  solemn  festivals  while  the  broth- 
erhood dance  with  frantic  violeoce  around 
the  khodali.  It  is  Bhowanie's  call  to  her 
followers."  So  saying,  he  sang,  in  low, 
tremulous  tones,  the  following : 

Te  brethren  of  the  good  wmiE,  bsfl  I 
Nor  ttom  the  loleiim  iBstal  tell : 

Bhowanie  calls  tmm  high. 
Te  cboeen  ones  of  myttlo  vow, 
Now  In  her  gixlsome  preeenoe  bow  i 
Tie  she  that  becki  thee  nigh. 

Bring  in  the  gory  lacriflce, 

That  pallid,  cold,  and  pnltelete  llet : 

Bhowanle*t  ojes  woold  Iteet. 
What  to  her  so  bright  and  flUr 
Jim  the  corpses  grim  ye  bear, 

.And  70o,her  'ndnted  priest  ? 

PQe  them  on  her  altar,  higher 
With  fragrant  incense— holy  Ibfe : 

Bhowanie  qnaflb  the  odor. 
Bk>od,  and  wounds,  and  ghastly  death, 
.And  the  horrid,  gnrgUng  breatb— 

These  her  dearest  treasure. 

Now  bring  Ibrth  the  bright  khodali  I 
Bathed  In  incense  see  it  lie, 

Bhowanie's  mystic  sign  I 
Axonnd  it  danoe,  belbre  it  fldl. 
And  on  yonr  chosen  goddess  call— 

Thine  Ibr  aye,  and  only  thine. 

Bver  to  her  drink  lilb  and  health- 
To  man's  Aral  raoe,  destmetlon,  death  I 

Bhowanie  bids  thee  so. 
Forth  go,  more  gory  gifts  to  bring, 
And  yet  more  glad  rejoicings  sing  I 

On,  on,  Ibrevergo  I 

'*  How  did  you  learn  it?  "  we  all  agked 
in  a  breath,  as  the  old  man  finished. 

**  Never  mind,'*  he  said  tremulously, 
*'  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,"  and  turned 
away  to  hide  his  emotion,  but  presently 
sat  down  again,  and  went  on  with  the 
story  he  had  promised.  **  There,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  stately  rains  we  had 
noticed  in  the  village  below,  "was  the 
ancestral  domain  of  the  Brahmin  Akbar, 
a  stately  pahce,  whose  glittering  turrets 
shot  upvrard  to  the  clouds,  reflecting  the 
golden  sunbeams ;  while  its  massive  gates, 
well-mounted  fort,  and  beautiful  groonda 
proclaimed  the  boundless  wealth  and 
princely  rank  of  its  noble  occupant.  The 
castle  was  a  quaint  combination  of  white 
marble  and  red  sandstone,  superbly  in- 
laid; its  glittering  tiles  were  of  green 
and  gold ;  and  from  every  graceful  mina- 
ret and  cupola  hung  silver  bells,  that 
rang  out  sweet  music  with  eap^  paasing 
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breeso.  Tba  oentra  bailding,  yoa  oan 
Me,  WM  square,  surrounded  by  aroades, 
with  ft  trelli^work  of  white  marble;  but  it 
is  I19W  wretchedly  brokeo  and  disflgored, 
meet  emblem  of  the  fiite  of  its  Imrdly  own- 
er. In  the  rear  was  the  harem,  boilt  in 
the  form  of  an  imokense  paTilion,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  within  and  without  with 
lapis  iasoli,  Jasper,  camelian,  and  agate 
mosaics,  so  gorgeously  beautiful  that  I 
can  find  no  language  to  describe  them. 
The  oeiiings  were  ooiered  with  arabesques 
of  mica,  siiyer,  and  ebony,  that  were  das- 
tling  indeed  when  reflecting  their  pris- 
matic radiance  by  the  light  of  a  thousand 
wax  tapers.  The  whole  was  surrounded 
by  stone  walls,  with  massiTC  gates  of 
stone  and  iron,  that  were  guarded  by  day 
and  securely  locked  at  night. 

*'  The  lofty  turrets  of  that  stately  castle 
yet  abide,  a  mournful  lestige  of  departed 
greatness;  but  they  whose  glad  voices 
once  sounded  merrily  within,  whose  rose- 
ate fingers  plucked  buds  of  fragrance  from 
those  terraced  gardens,  now  sleep  beneath 
the  sod,  and  the  old  walls  murmur  the 
requiem  of  the  past,  as  noisome  reptiles 
gather  amid  the  tarnished  mouldings,  or 
the  mournful  rampire  flaps  his  wings  be- 
neath gilded  canopies,  while  jackals 
prowl  unchecked  through  tessellated  halls, 
and  roam  undisputed  lords  orer  the  doom- 
ed domain  of  the  haughty  Akbar.  Many 
were  the  &ir  flowers  that  adorned  the 
princely  harem  of  Lord  Akbar;  but  loveli- 
est and  most  beloved  was  Amesha,  the 
queen  of  those  gilded  halls— the  light  of 
her  husband *s  life  and  the  sunshine  of  his 
noble  heart.  She  was  graceful  as  a  fiiwn, 
with  eyes  like  a  gaseliers,  and  hair  lus- 
trous as  the  raven's  wing.  The  bloom  of 
her  cheek  had  borrowed  its  radiance  from 
the  foirest  flower  of  the  morning,  and  her 
dewy  mouth  its  tint  from  the  rod-lipped 
sea  shell.  For  ten  years  she  had  been 
Lord  Akbar *s  wedded  w  ife.  T  w  ice  had  she 
made  him  a  &ther,  yet  she  was  even  more 
lovely  now  than  when,  a  child  bride  of 
ten  years,  she  first  came  to  lie  in  bis  bo- 
som. Of  her  children,  Rochman,  the  eld- 
est, was  at  this  time  nine  years  old,  with 
dark,  earnest  eyes,  and  broad  intellectual 
brow.  He  wore  the  princely  garb  of  his 
race,  and  the  Hacred  cord  lay  caressingly 
on  his  shoulder,  as  if  proud  of  the  honor. 

**  You  know  when  the  son  of  a  Brahmin 
Ih  twelve  days  old,  a  festival  is  held  in 
honor  of  hb  naming  ;  when  six  months  of 


age  another  feast  Barks  the  giTii^  ot  hh 
finit  meal  of  solid  fi)od ;  and  a  third  sea- 
son of  r^oicing  occurs  when  he  is  twi 
3'ears  old,  at  which  time  his  head  ii 
shaved,  his  ears  bored,  his  nsils  psni, 
and  he  is  robed  in  a  new  style  of  gar* 
ments.  But  the  moat  important  apoeh  ia 
the  life  of  the  young  heir  oooois  when  he 
is  nine  years  of  age.  Then,  said  i 
and  revehry,  songs,  shoata,  and  ] 
he  is  invested  with  the  nored  eord,  < 
sisting  of  a  hundred  and  sight  thrssdi, 
made  of  cotton  gathered  and  span  by 
Brahmins.  The  cord  is  worn  over  tht 
left  shoulder,  and  passes  aarosa  the  bnsit 
to  the  right  hip.  At  the  tisM  of  the  ia- 
▼estiture  the  novice  is  taoght  the^i^ystri, 
or  Brahminical  prayer,  that  no  lips  bat 
those  of  a  Brahmin  may  pronoance ;  and 
the  young  heir,  being  thereby  instefedl 
in  his  legal  rights,  is  theneeforth  xspvA- 
ed  as  **  twice  bom." 

**  Young  Rachman  was  a  noblespeeusa 
of  a  noble  raoe,  uniting  bis  mother^  rare 
physical  beau^  with  the  dignity,  intaUi- 
gence,  and  high  spirit  of  his  lordly  &- 
tber.  His  little  sister,  Ferraya,  six  yean 
younger,  was  delicate  and  graoefuly  with 
soil,  dovelike  eyes,  and  long,  silky  hair, 
that  veiled  like  a  summer  ckmd  her  ftiiy 
beauty.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Lord 
Akbar,  intending  to  make  his  annoal  pil- 
grimage to  Benares,  the  sacred  city  of  tht 
Hindoo,  as  Mecca  is  of  the  Mohasunedaa, 
proposed  to  the  Lady  Amesha  to  ncoonpa* 
ny  him,  with  their  children,  who  as  yet 
bad  never  visited  the  sacred  shrine  oTIla- 
hadeo.  This  was  shortly  after  the  gpuit 
of  the  god  quitted  the  image  so  aaoile- 
giously  fired  upon  by  British  soldiers,  aad 
descended  for  safety  into  a  well,  where  it 
still  abides,  ready  as  before  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  faithful  worshippers.  Lord 
Akbar  greatly  desired  to  hare  his  young 
son  make  his  first  pilgrimage,  and  oflfer  his 
first  oblation ;  and  so,  on  a  day  of  dood- 
less  sunshine,  they  set  forth,  but  forgot 
to  consult  the  augurs  as  to  a  lucky  hour. 

**The  Lady  Amesha  and  her  young 
daughter  travelled  on  an  elephant,  in  s 
capacious  howdah,  curtained  with  cash- 
mere shawls;  the  little  Lord  Rachmsa 
was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  Arab  steed, 
whose  housings  were  embroidered  in  gold 
and  jewels ;  while  the  haughty  Akbar  him- 
self, the  proudest  of  all,  affiscted  the  deep- 
est humility  by  walking  on  foot,  till  the 
sandy  plains,  over  which  he   strode  m 
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loftilj,  w«re  stained  with  blood  from  bis 
Isoaratad  fest.  Of  the  tweiro  male  at- 
tendantB,  some  were  moanted  on  camels, 
wbile  others  walked  after  their  lord ;  and 
the  maidens  of  Lady  Amesha  and  her 
yoang  daoghter  reposed  in  prettily  our- 
tained  baiHs  drawn  by  white  baffidoes. 

"The  oostly  oftringi  consisted  of  a  Jew- 
elled ooronet  of  immense  Talae,  for  Lord 
Akbar*s;  a  roll  of  cashmere  from  the  fin- 
est looms  of  Delhi,  as  his  wife's ;  a  pair 
of  goldcA  rases,  filled  with  fragrant  in- 
oense,  as  the  gift  of  the  yonng  heir ;  and 
n  bouquet,  every  flower  of  which  was 
oomposed  of  a  cluster  of  precious  stones, 
designed  for  the  tiny  hand  of  the  little 
Ferraya;  while  even  for  the  attendants 
suitable  oblations  had  been  provided,  so 
that  of  all  that  hi^py  company  not  one 
would  enter  empty-handed.  The  oiler- 
ingi  were  all  p«oked  in  a  howdah  cur> 
tained  with  siUc,  and  borne  on  an  ele- 
phant richly  caparisoned.  And  thus  the 
gay  cavalcade  proceeded,  day  after  day, 
over  some  of  the  most  picturesque  p<»- 
tions  of  southern  India,  till,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  sixth  day,  they  were  resting  be- 
neath the  outspread  branches  of  a  sacred 
banian,  little  dreaming  of  the  fearful 
storm  about  to  burst  upon  their  doomed 
beads.  La<l^  Amesha  sat  at  her  lord's 
fiwt,  as  they  conversed  lovingly  together, 
while  at  a  little  distance  gambolled  the 
beautiful  children.  Baohman  was  play- 
fully holding  at  a  distance  the  wreath  of 
wild  flowers  he  had  just  snatched  firom 
Ferraya's  brow,  and  oftring  his  own  jew- 
elled coronet  in  exchange,  while  the 
laughing  little  one  shook  her  head,  de- 
claring that  her  own  bright  flowers  were 
the  prettiest  and  the  sweetest. 

"  *  T^emine,  for  a  little  while  at  least,' 
esolaimed  her  Iwother, '  and  you  shall  be 
queen  of  Delhi,  while  1  will  be  a  robber 
diief  come  to  rob  yon  of  your  treasures. 
But  I  shall  be  so  charmed  with  your 
beauty  and  sweetness  that  I  will  carry  you 
off  as  my  lady  love,  and  forget  all  about 
the  diamonds  and  pearls.' 

*'  Were  the  boy's  words  prophetic  7 

«'The « robberchief '  vrasindekl  just  at 
hand,  ready  to  snatch  forever  from  those 
baby  brows  the  child's  brightest  crown  of 
Innooent  joy.  Little  Ferraya  clapped  her 
dimpled  hands  with  glee ;  but  just  as  the 
■ireet  voice  rang  out  its  merry  peals  of 
laughter,  five  men  rushed  past  them,  to 
the  shady  nook  where  the  Brahmin  sat 
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toying  with  his  lovely  wifo.  Among  all 
tlmt  group  of  waiting  pilgrims,  only  one 
pair  of  eyes  saw  the  strangers  without 
surprise.  They  were  the  ^es  of  a  traitor 
—a  fanatical  traitor  in  that  camp  of  love 
— <me  who  knew  but  too  well,  when  the 
party  set  out,  that  few  of  them  would  ever 
return ;  and  his  heart  even  now,  traitor  as 
he  was,  smote  him  sorely  for  all  the  lore 
and  trust  he  was  so  cruelly  betraybg. 

**  Butthat traitor  wasaThug ;  and  when 
did  ever  follower  of  the  inntiate  Bho- 
wanie  hesitate  to  take  the  lifo  of  any  that 
were  not  *  brethren '  in  his  fiendish  vo- 
cation? And  this  cru^  'deceiver'  had 
so  adroitly  concealed  his  real  character, 
that  Lord  Akbar  deemed  him  the  most 
fiuthful  and  attached  of  all  his  attendants, 
and  so  had  placed  in  his  keeping  the  jew- 
els and  other  valuable  gifts  for  the  shrine 
ofMahadeo. 

"  The  traitor  had,  before  the  setting  out 
of  the  party,  communicated  to  bis  gang 
the  route  to  be  taken,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  lord ;  and  the  Thugs, 
disguised  as  pilgrims,  had  been  irarily 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  travellers, 
firom  the  very  shadow  of  their  home.  The 
strangers  who  had  rushed  pest  the  chil- 
dren were  the  buttoat  and  four  picked 
men,  who  had  been  sent  ahead  by  the  je- 
midar,  with  orders  to  compass  the  de- 
struction of  the  Brahmin's  party  in  any 
way  most  agreeable  to  themselves.  The 
residue  of  the  gang  were  encamped  in 
this  very  jungle,  withb  eaqr  call  of  their 
comrades,  should  their  services  be  needed. 
The  bottoat's  party  irere  clad  as  religious 
mendicants,  though  wearing  the  sacred 
cord  that  distinguishes  the  Brahmins 
firom  other  castes;  and  their  foreheads 
were  smeared  with  day,  as  indicative  of 
a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  river. 
T^embli^g  with  haste  and  terror,  they 
presented  themselves  before  Lord  Akbar, 
and  prayed  for  protection  firom  a  formida- 
ble body  of  Phansigars,  whom  they  re- 
ported as  lying  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a 
neighboring  grove.  They  had  recognised 
the  murderers,  th^  said,  by  their  knot- 
ted handkerchiefr,  as  well  as  by  the  glit- 
tering khodali  that  lay  in  their  midst; 
and  fearing  an  attack,  they  had  slipped 
past  on  tiptoe,  and  fled  for  their  lives. 
Again  they  begged  to  be  received  into 
the  Brahmin's  party,  and  to  unite  their 
forces  for  mutual  defence  against  the 
dreaded  foe. 
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intrepid  dkHjog  tlmt  nuide  jiim^  ocdioarily  . 
a  Mtnuiger  to  fmt^  beard  this  emmingljff , 
dftvined  tale  w\tk  a  paliQC  cheek,  as  b«  Fo^. 
mombere^  his  loved  onea.th^  e]qx)(9C!d  ta. 
a  pititeas  foe«  w>o  etrikci  ii^  ihe  dark,^ai^ 
deal  their  cowardly  blourf  wherf^  theni  is 
chaQ^  for  n^itb^r  defeooe  nor  eeptpe, 
Tbf jn  hastily  i  '  S  bis  attendMits^ 

be  biiule  them  to  their  arms  in 

Tiew  pf  the  tl  daiigei;».aiid  with 

tbeir  bodies  U  ^aifiut,  aronnd  the 

women  and  c  H(fr  alsQ  thanked 

the  strangers  weil-time^  wvn-: 

ing,  and  sapplie4.tbem  with  arms  Jram, 
bis.  own  store.;  after  wl^cbv.ali  baTing 
taken  a  solemn  oatb.to.  stand  by. .each 
otbejT. /or  life  or  death,  the  part^:  betook 
tb^mseWes.  to,  their  jourjn^^  taming  off ; 
thf.mnin  road,  on  wbicb,  it  wasjaid,  the 
Thags  were  encamped,  and  selecting,  at 
the  ins  is, 

aff^  re 

a4\  see  :'s 

fcWHiT  ly 

wji,tbtl]  :t. 

And  ,^  ^ 

oonipai  od 

wjjh  hi  ir-.. 

TOj^ijide^  by  hi^,.^i]st9;seirTi^ts,  and  soon, 
all)  .were  Yrrappi^.in.pr9foo^^pos9. 

"  AU  bat  the  traif^,.wbo,  joinf5d  by.ihe 
new.QomerB,.pi|ei^P9isciJeeB]ty  aromid  lbs 
sleeping  grpap^  counting  ,  as  .  h^.^went 
(thopgb  he.  toachml  thein.pot)>  till  all  bat 
thi9, cbijidren  bad.beei^.de^pat^ecl**  U>^. 
oonwioas  of  diM^ger,  jthe  Uttle.  pnes  wesre. 
sleeping  sweetjiy  In  ^eaqb  otber*s  ^nne*. 
wl^,  the  battpat  dreir  .pefir  ai^d  Inielt  • 
besidp  thielr  tente4.,bad«  JeoogQis'ing  aa  be 
dl4„so^ipe/,rea^  orJkn<sie<jL.reseiiiblanpe, 
in  the  boy  to  hifj  oi^jj^  child* ,  Held*.- 
injg,bi^k  the  blow.^e  wa8^,^boi]|i^to<  strike,., 
he.  sounded  thf^irbififtli^  th%i  was.tpifinm- 
mon  tfaie  ?esi4ae.of  jthcLgang^ami  ^ra^jred , 
to.bieg  tl^iopiuenj^.  of  the  bipiherboQ^  ^ 
ta^  charge.qf  yoiuig,  IUcKin^n,i^nfl  bring 
bim^np  to.  th^  pwn,TQfBat|i9ii^  1fhe>je- 
mifjliff^,witl^  ^  (leart  mora, gently  and-lpr- 
ingji(han,  the  rest  of  thc|  inurdfirpqs  orjeif:,. 
wsa,,tonch<^  wiljk  thA.'beaa<7.  anil.inno- 
oem}e„of  Uu^  sle^ii^,  children,  and,  wl\ile 
yuii\^ing  the  boy  to  ^he  ba^toat,  respWed 
bim^lf  to.tak(»,cV»gc  of  thej^rl  if  the 
coq^tof  the  gang  oonl4.,be,ol)tain4»d« 
H^,|pngedJbo,<!tlssp  th^  swvei.pi^ildin  his 
arpis,.an(l.jnTeL.Tent.f^^^^  tbe.longrter 
Btnuned  affection  of  a  iieairt  oqce  jseatle 


and  t^ipder  aa^  w(ynailXi^»'^^^  ^^^i!^ 
the  horrors,  of  bb  rcTQlting  life,  ofian 
yeaning  fyr  something  to  lof e.  He  bad 
hem  both  boshed  and  Aether,  and  lotfo 
bad  been  alike  the  bkssiqg  and  bane  of 
bis  sxistenoe..  With  all  the  ^onfidenoe  of 
an  ardent  and  trathfal  nature,  he  bad  in 
earljij  manhood  staked  bis  honor  and  bap- 
pinefB  OQ  the  smileB  of  a  loYoly  but  per- 
fidious, woman.  Fondly  he  bad  lored  and 
basely  been. betrayed.  She  who  wss  the 
mother  of  bis  child,  and  the  flower  be  so^ 
proudly  wore  in  bis  ^beeom,  turned  from 
him  to  lavish  her  beauty  and  firagrance 
on  another  and  that  other  bis  bitterest 
enen)y^  Suddenly  both  mother  and  child 
bad  difsppesxed  from*  bi4  home,  and  the 
boFcr  of  Jove  be,b&4  twiped  for  her  was 
desolate  indeed.  AU  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature  turned  to^  gall  and  wormwood 
when,  returning  fioma  br^ef  journey,  Jie 
leftrped/rom  biuerrants.  that  their  mis- 
tre^  bad  left,- the  .bpuse  two  dayi  befoiQe, 
in<^>mpaqy  with  a  man  be  despised,  and 
bad  tsk^n  ber  chj^d  with  ber.  He  oonld 
uQt  ei:en  be  rerengedt  for  no  trace  of  the 
fug;itiTef|.  could  Jie  find.  Nothing  was 
leftrbnn.but  deipair.  Ne:rer  bad  so  wild 
a  storm  swc^t  pTsjr  a  human  heart'--tba 
whirlwindof ooiptsfidingpasBions  btesting, . 
like  the  fierce4oriiadp«  all  that  was  bright 
ai4  fitir  in  Jiis;  noble*,  trustful  beart,  till, 
in  im  evil  hour,  beswore  undying  enmi^ 
to  the  whole;  hummi  race,  and  lent  him- 
self a  willing  fXMuiyutor  .tO; '  the  bretlneo 
oC  the  good  wark«*  seeking  thus  a  nepen-- 
the  for  sorrows  tliat  could  not  be  healed. 
Tet.  there  vere  times  when  his  true .  man- 
hood ^ould  assert  itself;  when  q>iritsof 
lo?e  and  tenderness  would  fold,  their  fiutr 
tering  wings  over  bis  gt^iered  soul,  woo- 
ing it  back  to  peace  and  trust. 

**  Thu^  it  w^.  4A  be  gased  down  at  that 
deeping  ohildt.  1^  be.ofimd  the  gang 
bis  pwn  sbsDO.  of.  tha,  booty  as  a  ransom 
lor  the  girl,  to  bring  up,  as  his  own  daugh- 
ter, To  this ;  thfl(y  readily  agreed,,  wbile 
th^buttostwan  Mlpwed  10,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  boy.  Rapidly  sped  the  timet 
till  Rachotn  Jm4.  turned  of  twelye,  and 
si^  goldenriripgpd  suffimers  had  «hed 
their  brightness  p^er  the  fiiiry  Femyar 
eaob  adding  something  to  ber  grace  and 
beaQty*  She  ha4  long  cepsed. to  have  jiny 
memory  of  her  piM^ntR,.  and.  ^w  too 
young  and  innocent  to  comprehend  tha 
horrorsof  ber  pi^Bsent  position;  while  as 
the  petted  plaything,  of  thi^  entire  gaag, 
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to  whom  her  nmplest  ir&h  w*»  law,  she 
reigtted  a  very  qneeo,  emltant  and  happy. 

'*Bttt  fOty  dUferenft  was  it  with  her 
brother.  Though  he  said  nothing  to  re^ 
coll  to  his  little  sister  the  reooUection  of 
their  happy  past  or  present  ignominy, 
he  ceaselewly  brooded  oTer  both  in  hitf 
own  mind;  and  daring  long,  sleeplftos 
nights  of  agony,  he  tainly  strbve  to  solYe 
the  problem  of  their  oombg  destiny,  and 
to  devise  means  of  escape  from  a  ftitare  of 
unmitigated  horror.*  At  last,  driren  to 
deqyeration,  he  rose  one  dark  niglit,  while 
the  gang  were  sleeping  seoarely,  and 
taking  his  little  sister  from  the  jemidar*8 
tent,  bore  her,  still  sleeping,  beyond  the 
emsampment,  in  the  direction  of  a  city 
they  had  reoentiy  visited.  Here  he  in* 
tended  to  present  himself  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, and,  without  betraying  the 
gang,  to  whom  he  felt  grateful  for  oott- 
staht  kindness,  to  claim  protection  for 
hiffis^and  his  sister,  as  orphans,  who86 
parents  had  died  suddenly  while  jourttey- 
ing  toward  the  sacred  city;  and  then,  teH- 
ing'their  names,  to  ask  to  be  restored  to 
their  home  and  possessions. 

*'  But  his  burden  soob  became  too 
heavy  for  his  boyish  strength ;  and  when 
he  awoke  the  sleeping  child,  she  quickly 
grew  weary,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
liait-:  and  then,  as  day  was  dawning,  th^ 
hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  to  itj  to 
sleep,  in  order  to  travel  agkin  by  night; 
and  tlins  evade  pursuit,  should  the  .gang' 
send  out  to  search  for  them.  But  the  0an ' 
had  hardly  risen  ere  the  sleeping  chil* 
dren  were  aroused  by^  a  band  of  tillai, 
who,  with  baths  and  menace  bade  tiieni 
return  to  the  encampment.  Here  wL  coon- 
cil  was^t  once  convened  to  delude  the 
foteof  the  fugitives,  and  thehr  immediate 
ezeontidn  vras  clamorously  demanded  by 
the-  mcenaed  Thugs,  who  naturally  sup- 
poMBd  that  the'boy's  ol^eet  was  to  inform 
against -them  as  the  murderers  of  his 
parentB;  His  indignant  denial  of  the' 
charge<  failed  to  convince  those  whose 
own  consciences 'we^  their  loudest  ao* 
ousers,  and  Hie  boy  at  leas^  would  cer- 
tainly have  paid  the  forfoit  of  his  life  for 
bis- rash  attempt  hut' for  the  yearning 
tenderness  of  the  bnttoat,  who,  throwing 
himself  in  agony  at  the  jemidar*^  foet, 
besought  his  interposition  ih  behalf  of 
the  child'  he  lo^M  so  Well,  and  offnred  to 
Btaka  his  owvlife  as  security  fof  llhe  fil- 
tore  good  eondaet  of  his  prot^.>  The 


Jemidar  wa^  deq[>Iy  mdVed,  and,  induded 
by  afEbetion  foi'  his  favorite  officer,  as 
well  as  for  the  boy,  be  presented  him- 
self as  a  suppliant  to  the  gang  for  the  re- 
prieve of  thO  child,  and  after  great  diffi- 
culty and  many  entreaties  her  prevail^ 
on  them  to  accept  the  security  and  pardon 
the  boy. 

"From  this  time  the  children  were 
watched  even  more  closely  than  before,  and 
the  buttoat,  hoping  thus  to  strengthen 
his  influence  bver  his  prot^g^,  told  Bach- 
man  that  he  had  ascertained,  from  some 
papers  found  od  the 'person  of  the  Brah- 
min,* that  the  boy  was  only  an  adbpted 
son  6f  Lord  Akbar,  and  further,  thkt  he 
had  the  most  conclusive'evidejice  for  be- 
lieving that  Bachman  was  his  own  long-- 
lost  lion.  This  ba^  &brication  was  Vead- 
ily  believed  by  the  horroi^tricken  child, 
too  innocent  himself  to  suspect  guile  in 
another ;  and  while  overwhelm^  With 
shame  uid  agony  that  he  must  owe  his 
bdng  to  subh  parentage,  he  solemnly 
vowed  that  not  even  filial  aflection  should 
nnib  hiin  to  a  lifb  so  horrible  as  tb<it  of 
'  the  brethren  of  the  good  work  ' ;  that 
he  would  die  rather  than  ever  be  bound 
by  a  compact  of  such  fell  malignity  as 
claimed  their  allegiance.  Though  still 
determined  to  Mape  whenever  there  was 
anychaaioe  to  attempt  it,  he  tried  to  ap- 
pear content^  the  better  to  teil  his  de- 
signs;  and*  the  buttoat,  fiincying  that  he 
had  at  'last  bound  the'noble  boy  irrevo- 
cably to  himself;  was  alreeuly  beginning 
to  juitici)^te  the  time  when,  i)y  the  be- 
stowal of  the  myotic  bandkerchlef,  "his 
adopted  son' should  be  duly  installed  as  a 
*  brother  of  the  good  work.*  This  the 
jemidar,  as  a  hiark  of 'speciar  favor,  not 
leas  than  a  stroke  of  policy,  promiiFied 
should  take  place  several  years  in  adTance 
of  the  usual'ag^;  and  the  time  wa^  al- 
ready ndur  at  hand  When  unforeseen 
eventi  defdated  Alt  these  well-laid  plohs. 

**  When'  Baibhman  became  bontinoed 
that  Fbrn^  iraeDot  bis  sister,  as  he  hirtd 
supposed,  his  emotions  toward  her  nnder^ 
went  a  rapid  change^-a  violent  passion 
usurping  the  place  of  his  fraternal  aflec- 
tion; 'and  young'as  she  was,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  making  her  his  ^ife.  Fer- 
raya  #ae  nine;  Bachman  fifWen ;  but  be 
k>ved  his  beautiful  playfoUbw  Nvith  aU 
the  ardor  and  prebocio'UflinesB  of  our  sunny 
dime,  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
henwore,  t^  all  that  vrae  sacred,  that  fbr 
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her  b0  would  due  erery  daager,  and  life 
or  die  only  with  her.  The  sweet  child 
oonld  not  oompreheod  half  he  aaid,  bat 
fihe  'had  always  loTed  h%r  darling 
brother;  ooald  not  be  anywhere  away 
from  him,  and  of  ooofse  would  do  all  he 
desired.'  So  it  was  arranged,  and  the 
oonsent  of  the  gang,  especially  the  je- 
midar  and  battoat,  was  soagfat,  for  the 
yoathful  pair,  after  the  espoosids,  to  re- 
tire to  any  quiet  spot  the  company  might 
select,  and,  all  seoladed  from  the  world, 
to  live  only  for  each  other.  BaohmaneTen 
proposed  to  hafe  the  name  of  fihowanie 
stamped  apon  the  arm  of  each  ;  to  take 
the  most  solemn  oath  of  secrecy ;  to  visit 
the  gang  at  stated  times,  and  anite  in  all 
their  solemn  fiostals ;  only  that  he  shonld 
not  be  required  to  take  any  active  part  in 
this  priesthood  of  death,  or  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  haman  blood.  Bat  his  en- 
treaties were  utterly  in  vain.  All  he  asked 
was  refused,  then  and  forever,  and  he  was 
bidden  to  prepare  at  once  for  his  solemn 
investiture  as  one  of  the  brotherhood. 

*'  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  r^iection 
of  his  suit  and  by  anticipation  of  the  ter- 
rible future  of  crime  and  infamy  that 
seemed  inevitable,  Rachman  again  fled 
the  camp  with  his  beloved  Ferraya,  and 
this  time  they  suoceeded  in  penetrating 
far  into  the  jungle,  meeting  many  hard- 
ships, but  sustained  by  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mnte  success.  Twelve  days  after  their 
flight,  while  Rachman  was  resting  on  a 
grassy  bank,  supporting  the  ezhnnsted 
Ferraya  in  hb  arms,  they  irere  sarprised 
by  a  party  of  decoys,  who  had  at  length, 
after  repeated  &ilares,  found  out  their 
route  and  tracked  the  refugees  to  their 
retreat.  Weary  as  were  the  poor  chil- 
dren, they  were  compelled  to  start  at 
once,  and  with  inhuman  haste  were 
driven  back  to  the  encampment.  This 
time  no  effort  or  influence  vras  sufficient 
to  save  the  lll-&ted  pair  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  incensed  gang ;  and  after  a 
brief  consultation  as  to  time  and  manner, 
both  were  condemned  to  die. 

*'  Wearied  and  worn  by  disappointment 
and  sorrow,  the  child-lovers  ireloomed  the 
prospect  of  death,  only  too  glad  to  die 
together,  rather  than  be  separated  from 
each  other.  So,  rushing  into  each  other *s 
embrace,  with  arms  twined  lovingly,  they 
stood  awaiting  their  doom,  as  the  but- 
toat  went  formrd  to  cast  the  fatal  noose. 
Bending  down  to  take  a  last,  linger- 


ing look  at  the  beantilul  boy  he  loivad  as 
irell,  he  again  recognised,  as  be  bad  sa 
often  done  before,  the  real  or  fiuicied  re- 
semblance to  his  own  dead  child,  and  his 
hand  refused  to  perform  theenid  deed. 
Overwhelmed  with  rage  and  despair,  he 
rushed  from  the  tent,  and  with  his  own 
hand  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  exist- 
ence, resolving  not  to  survive  the  noble 
boy  on  whom  he  had  so  long  and  earnest^ 
ly  lavished  all  the  tenderness  ci  which 
his  perverted  nature  was  capable.  The 
jemidar,  sending  a  messenger  tosumsson 
the  buttoat  to  his  duty,  was  notified  of 
the  catastrophe  that  had  so  suddenly  de- 
prived him  of  his  &vorite  officer ;  and  be- 
coming thus  'still  more  incensed  agpunet 
the  youthful  pair,  as  the  cause  of  his  loss, 
he  rushed  forward,  and  with  elenofaed 
teeth  and  a  yell  of  savage  triumph  cast 
the  fatal  noose,  and  drawing  it  tightly 
about  the  necks  of  his  victims,  they  fell 
dead  at  his  feet,  still  clasped  in  mutnml 
embrace* 

"  Fer  a  moment  the  strong  man  gand 
vristfully  at  the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  the 
old  tenderness  returning,  but  it  was  min- 
gled with  indignation  at  such  persisteiit 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  with  grief  for 
the  loss  ef  the  only  one  of  his  offioen  for 
whom  he  had  any  real  afleetion,  and 
above  all  with  sdf-reproach  for  permit- 
ting himself  to  love  again  any  ol^eot  bat 
Bhowanie.  Unable  to  endure  the  pitifal 
sight  of  those  fiur  young  feces  thos  up- 
turned to  his,  he  summoned  one  of  the 
gang  to  bear  away  the  corpses  and  Inter 
them  out  of  hb  view.  The  Thug,  as  is 
the  usual  custom,  tore  away  the  clothing 
from  the  breast  to  ascertain  whether  life 
was  extinct,  and  in  so  doing  found,  sos- 
pended  by  a  slender  chain  from  the  neck 
of  the  boy,  a  curious  talisman  that  he 
carelessly  removed  and  handed  to  the 
jemidar.  The  officer  trembled  violently 
as  he  grasped  the  tiny  trinket,  and  re- 
treating to  a  bank  near  by,  opened  the 
talisman  by  means  of  a  concealed  q>ring. 
In  an  instant  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
despair :  *  I*ve  murdered  my  boy !  my 
own  long-lost  darling,  that  I  would  have 
died  to  save ! '  Pressing  the  fetal  diarm 
to  hb  lips,  he  staggered  back  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  corpoes  were  just  being 
removed,  and  stooping  down  had  hb  ter- 
rible suspicions  confirmed  by  the  sight  of 
a  tiny  lotus  flower  on  the  boy*s  breafit— 
an  emblem  l]|^  ramjsmbered  but  too  well 
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himself  impriniiDg  on  the  boBom  of  bis 
own  child  a  few  days  after  its  birth. 
Despair  seized  his  soai,  and  ere  those 
aroand  comprehended  his  purpose,  he 
snatched  the  handkerchief  so  lately  ased 
for  the  destruction  of  those  innocent  chil- 
dren and  bound  it  tightly  about  his  own 
neck.  As  he  fell,  he  exclaimed :  '  My 
son,  my  son !  thou  art  indeed  avenged ! ' 
and  lus  liyid  corpse  lay  stretched  upon 
the  identical  spot  recently  occupied  by 
that  of  his  child. 

''The  explanation  came  afterward. 
Soon  after  the  desertion  of  the  jemidar's 
wife  she  gave  her  young  child  to  a  woman 
to  bring  up  for  her,  and  as  tfie  mother 
died  within  the  year,  the  babe  was  never 
called  for.  The  same  nurse  was  sum- 
moned, when  the  first  child  had  been 
newly  placed  in  her  keeping,  to  attend 
the  accouchement  of  Lady  Amesha ;  and 
while  bathing  the  infant  heir  of  Lord 
Akbar  in  a  huge  tank,  the  child  slipped 
from  her  arms  and  was  drowned.  Fear- 
ing the  Brahmin's  vengeance,  she  snbsti- 
toted  her  little  nursling— a  ruse  she  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  by  the  protracted 
illness  of  Lady  Amesha,  that  kept  the 
babe  at  the  hoase  of  its  foster-mother  for 
several  months,  and  her  excellent  nursing 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  child's 
r^>id  growth.  Thus  little  Rachman  had 
grown  up— no  one,  not  even  his  reputed 
parents,  suspecting  his  identity ;  and  but 
for  his  untimely  death,  the  secret  might 
never  have  been  divulged.  The  talis- 
man, the  value  of  which  the  nurse  did 
not  herself  comprehend,  was  accounted 
for  to  Lady  Amesha  as  being  the  gift  of  a 
lUdr,  who,  she  said,  had  placed  it  about 
the  child's  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
printed the  lotus  flower,  as  an  antidote 
against  evil  spirits.  The  whole  aifiiir  was 
explained  by  the  nurse  when,  a  few  months 
after  the  murder  of  the  children,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  gang  was  taken,  their  crimes 
confessed,  and  the  perpetrators  executed 
atVanthi-Vasi ,  whither  they  were  brought 
for  trial,  in  order  to  the  summoning  of 
witnesses,  and  the  identification  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  murdered  Brahmin. 

*'  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  race  of 
the  princes  Akbar ;  but  their  death  was 
fearfully  avenged  by  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  that  entire  band  of  *  the  brethren 


of  the  good  work  '—a  tragedy  quite  ter- 
rible enough  to  satisfy  the  fiendish  long- 
ings of  even  the  insatiate  Bhowanie. 

*'  The  only  one  who  escaped  the  tragical 
fiite  of  his  murderous  comrades  was  he 
who  least  deserved  mercy — the  perfidious 
traitor  who  had  betrayed  the  noble  Brah- 
min and  his  fiunily  into  the  hands  of  bis 
gang.  1  was  that  traitor  ;  and  stung  with 
a  remorse  I  could  no  longer  endure,  after 
the  murder  of  those  innocent  children,  I 
fled  the  camp,  little  caring  what  became 
of  me.  Why  I  was  not  pursued  and 
taken  I  never  knew ;  how  I  escaped  the 
thousand  deaths  I  courted,  I  cannot  tell. 
Every  hour  since  I  have  longed  to  die,  yet 
have  lived  on  to  suffer  and  to  curse  my 
folly.  After  years  of  wandering,  bare- 
foot and  almost  naked,  after  penances 
and  pilgrimages  more  than  I  can  now  rei- 
count  to  you,  I  found  my  way  back  to 
Vanthi-Vasi,  to  make  what  atonement 
was  left  me  for  my  crimes.  I  had  col- 
lected gold  and  costly  jewels,  partly  by 
begging  as  a  Fakir,  but  mainly  by  un- 
earthing the  buried  treasures  of  my  gang, 
that  after  their  execution  none  save  my- 
self knew  of.*  With  these  I  built  the 
mountain  temple  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
memory  of  my  murdered  lord.  I  was 
then  a  young  man,  now  I  am  old  and 
gray ;  but  every  day,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  I  have  climbed  the  mountain  side 
to  make  prayers  and  oflfor  sacrifices  upon 
the  Brahmin's  altar.  Now  my  days  are 
almost  spent,  and  when  the  time  is  at 
hand  I  shall  inflict  upon  myself  the  same 
death  by  which  the  noble  Akbar  fell.  I 
should  have  done  this  long  ago,  but  that 
it  is  a  far  greater  punishment  for  me  to 
live  than  to  die.  The  remorse  I  suftr  no 
tongue  can  tell,  nor  how  1  long,  not  only 
for  death,  but  for  annihilation.  But 
there  are  ages  upon  ages  of  suffering  in 
the  lowest  hell  in  store  for  me,  wretched 
sinner  that  I  am.  Tet  I  glory  in  sufler- 
ing,  that  perhaps  millions  of  ages  hence 
may  wash  away  my  sins.  Oh  !  that  it 
were  over,  and  I  forever  at  rest." 

The  old  man  ceased,  and  sat  with  bowed 
head,  the  very  impersonation  of  despair. 
I  never  saw  him  after  that  day ;  and 
doabtlesB  ere  this  he  has  passed  ''  over 
the  river." 

Fanndb  Ropir  Fxusqb. 
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rpHE  little  wAyside  statioii  of  Sanremy 
J-  was  empty  pf  all  but  two  mons- 
tachioed  and  puokjBred  indiTiduals,  graqn 
ing  bands  and  gesticulating  witb  true 
Soutbern  yivacity.  Tbese  were  M.  Boque 
and  M.  Marceaa,  two  old  fiends  just  met 
'  again  after  some  years'  interral. 

/'And  my  litUe  )l<U^ne?"  said  M. 
Boque,  as  tbey  stepped  out  on  the  narrow 
street  *<  How  goes  it  tberet.and  wbat 
will  she  say  to«  Papa  iloque  for  ooming 
in  bis  hurry  unprovided  wi^h  a  doll  7  '* 

M.  Maroeau*tt  fiftoe  assumed  a  certain 
look  of  importance.  **  0er  last  doll  has 
not  yet  lost  its  charms,' Vsaid  he.  **Tbe 
fret  is,  yon  come  just  in  tixyie  to  congratu- 
late her  on  her  betrothal." 

«<  Ob,  tbese  babies  I "  cried  M.  Boque, 
with  a  smile,  followed  by  a  sigh.  "  What 
a  haste  tbey  are  in  to  push  us  o)d  people 
oat  of  the  way !  Come  ^hen,  my  friend, 
tell  me  aU  about  it." 

.*'  It  is  a  most  excellent  poft^—* " 

**  The  devil !  "  uncerfunoniously  in- 
te^upted  M.  Boque,  **  what  a  magnificent 
b«ikd !  th^re— there ! "  in  his  eagerness 
stopping  short  and  waving  his  stick  to- 
ward an  advancing  figure. 

*<  It  pleases  you  ?  "  returned  M.  Mar- 
eeau,  in  a  well-satisfied  tone. 

^'  Pleases  me !  but  I  say  it  is  adorable. 
I  would  not  refuse  that  head  a  place  in 
my  colleotien." 

*<  Thank  you,"  saidM.  Harceau,  rather 
drijiy.  "It  is  hardly  probable  you  will 
be  called  upon,  however.  That  is  my  fu- 
ture nephew,  M.  de  Morainville." 

**  Indeed !  "  said  M.  Boque,  in  quite  a 
difforent  tone;  and  in  another  moment 
the  young  man.  had  joined  them.  On  first 
perceiving  M.  Maroeati  he  had  taken  off 
bis  hat  to  wave  a  gay  salutation,  and  now, 
in  the  i^iadow  of  the  overhanging  bouseSt 
he  continued  to  stand  with  uncovered 
head.  Certainly  a  strikingly  handsome 
lace,  with  the  beautifully  cat  lips  and 
arcbcfd  nostril,  the  drooping,  heavy-lidded 
blue  eyes,  the  low,  straight  brow,  crown- 
ed by  golden  hair,  which,  but  that  it  iras 
too  closely  cut,  would  have  had  the  large, 
antique  curl.  One  does  not  look  to  see 
a  demigod  pacing  the  streets  of  a  dull 
little  provincial   town,  and  the  eager 


though  veiled  soratiny  with  whieh  IL 
Boque  regarded  the  new-comer  was  nol 
perhaps  surprising.  He  did  not  appear 
to  notice  the  interest  of  which  he  was  the 
ol^ect,  until,  just  as  he  turned  to  go,  he 
shot  at  M.  Boque  one  short,  Aarp  i^aaee, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  face  that,  after  the  lai^y 
lids  had  fidlen  again,  one  might  haw 
been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  fancy. 

The  two  elder  men  walked  on  together, 
M.  Maroeau  expatiating  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  match,  and  M. 
Boque  listening  in  attentive  silence,  with 
only  an  occasional  nod  to  keep  ap  his  side 
of  the  dialogue. 

"What  has  become  of  young  Lao- 
rent?"  he  asked  at  length,  when  M. 
Maroeau,  having  exhausted  either  hb 
sai^ect  or  his  breath,  had  come  to  apaose. 
">  Was  there  not  some  sort  of  childish 
ftacy  there,  eh?" 

"  Ob,  mere  child's  play,  as  yon  say; 
nothing  more,  laureni  has  left  9ua- 
vemy,  and  is  himself  betrothed,  we  hear. 
Chere  is  reason  to  r^oioe  that  that  never 
came  to  anything,  for  there  can  be  no 
ONnparison  between  the  two  marriages." 

"Nor  betvreen  the  twoyoong  SBen,'' 
saidM.  Boqae  thonghtfally. 

"  Eh?  "  said  M.  Maroeau,  taming  to 
stare  at  him ;  "  no— no,  of  coarse  not 
Laurent  was  a  good  boy— a  good  boy ;  bat 
of  course,  as  you  say,  there  is  no  eom- 
paring  him  with  De  Morainville,  an 
ApoUo,eh?'^ 

"And  naturally  H^^ne  is  deep^  in 
love  with  Apollo  ?  " 

"  My  niece,  I  trust,"  began  M.  Mai^ 
cean  vrith  dignified  emphasis,  "Is  not 
likely  to  forget  the  proprieties  of  her  sax 
and  condition " 

"  Bah !  "  interpolated  M.  Boqae. 

"  But,"  oontinaed  M.  Maroeau,  with 
no  other  notice  of  this  irreverence  than  a 
greater  elevation  of  chin,  "she  appom 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  could  desire  vrith 
the  honor  M.  de  Morainville  has  done 
her,  and  vrith  the  advantages  whieK  \m 
can  bestow  upon  her.^' 

M.  Boque  made  no  reply,  and  te  sob- 
Ject  dropped. 

He  found  little  H^liae  growB  into  a 
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tdl,  liiy.lika  ittHidto  of  tt^fwiteeB,  and 
with  the  aiMed  yean  had  ooma  a  ^ffkHao 
diatanoe  of  matmer  qffite  Unlike  hk  le- 
obBebtidns  of  the  child.  Or  perhaps  it 
warhntdae  to  her  antidpated  honon: 
aome  alight  shade  of  hameur  might'  not 
b»  dimataral  in  9f  giri  who  felt  henelf 
thus  eloTatod  above  her  natural  rank. 
Jot  Mademoiselle  Deanix's  'finnily,  al- 
ihoogh  well  connected  and  in  good  dr- 
eomstances,  was  not  noble,  and  nn- 
ilbabtedly  in  marrying  M.  de  Morain- 
Tille  she  would  titke^  decided  step  in  the 
world. 

One  might  think  this  lelbotion  shoold 
have  satisfied  M.  Boqae.  Nerertheless, 
be  was  nnreasonable  enoagh  to  seek  to 
convince  himself  that  no  undue  strain 
lkad'l)een  put  on  her  indiinations,  that 
ibefe  was  no  lingeriag  tenderness  for 
Georges  Laurent,  her  early  playfellow,  to 
'disturb  her  futu^  happiness.  H61ine 
bofee  the  cross-examination  not  only  with 
Itaaqnillity,  but  with  absolute  gayety. 
Bid  Pipa  Boque  fen^  that  the  good  tin- 
de  had  been  playing  the  tyrant?  bdt 
surely  it  was  his  duty  to  emphasise  the 
^vsntiges  of  this  "aUiance.  Georges 
Ijuirent?  oh,  but  that  was  ages  ago-nme 
'OC^  those  foolish  little  childish  romances 
that  never  come  to  anything;  both  had 
forgotten  it  and  betiothed  ihtaoselvcs 
elsewhere.  Whereupon  M.  Ro<^ue  com- 
mitted the  crowding  indiscretion  of 
asking  point-blank  if  she  really  lov«i 
the  man  she  iris'  aboat  Ho'  marry.  H^ 
Itee  cast  down  her  eyes  and  hesitated 
a  little,  girl-wise,  then  answered  demure- 
ly that  the  betrothal  was  over,  the  con- 
tect  signed,  and  what  more  would  ote 
have?  1\>  which  M.  Roque  rqjofined  that 
even  tiien  it  tras  not  too  late  if  she 

wished ^Butno,^l^ne*8  fete  tras  fixed, 

•and  she  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  Hin- 
vettle  it.  And  afler  that  there  wis  noth- 
ing further  to  be  said. 

Had  M.  Marcean  been  aware  of  tiiis 
ebovenation,  beyond  a  doubt  he  would 
Imte  been  highly  scandalised;. but  Mes- 
Irteuts  Ifarceaa  ind  R<iqiie,'thoagh  ex- 
iMIent  fiiends,  were  \fs  no  means  each 
0ther^  models.  M.  Marcean  was  a  nmr- 
tfaiist  insmall  matters-ia  pink  of  ptopriely 
inall  things ;  whileM.'Roqne,  inuQDvably 
Vxied  on  certain  bro4d  principles,  allowed 
»  good  deal  of  latitude  bejrond. 

M.  Roque  eqjoyed-iunong  ihoie  who 
rhhn  the  aoatoirtiatipuadoitioaliw- 


pfitatkmof  <*a«indble  limaiie."  SoM 
avened  that  an  earlr  diNiAMfllitment  Hid 
made  him  what  he  was,  othen  that  he 
had  never  been  anything  else.  He  iivad 
entirely  alone,  with  only  bhe  old  iertailt 
to  take  care  of  hk  house.  Not  that  it 
Was  a  tety  heivy  charge,  thoagh  pdrf- 
tively  overfiowing  at  all  points,  fiur  the 
old  Marthe  Wis  forbidden,' with  an  ek* 
phasis  too  strong  ibr  repetition  here/ to 
touch  so  much  as  ihe  tip  of  a  feitther 
duster  to  any  artide  of  his  heterogenebus 
collection.  This  'liydra-headed  darling, 
the  representative  of  mndl  mon^,  tilne, 
and  troubie,  "was  madeUp  of  a  good  deal 
recommending  itself  at  once  to  the  >ye 
of  taste,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  more 
which,  though  valuaUe  fxxa^  sonie  ten- 
sideration  of  age,rMty,or  association, 
ta  theiudnitlated  serthod  so  mnoh' worth- 
less lumber. 

But  what  M.  Roq^ne  Especially  prised 
'Iras  his  psyohologkial  memoranda,  as 
he  eaUed  -%  ^ghistiy  eolleotion  of  ^hu- 
man skulls,  which  in  life  had  moatly 
distinguished  themsdves  by  some  crilne, 
or  foUy,  or  eccentricity.  His  delfght 
in  these  #as  as  atovettotts  to  Ifattfie 
— tHiose  inthidve  brush,  it  is  iie«l- 
lesB  to  iay,  here  reqiliMd  no  Wahi- 
ing-H»  it  was  amndng  to  Iris  aeqoatnt- 
ances,  some  of  Whom  declared  thikt  U. 
Rbque's  will  dbectud  that  his  own  hesd 
diould  take  itvplaoe  In  this* agreeable  so- 
ciety, and  that  iie  Was  anxioos  to  have  a 
thorough  understanding  with  these  his 
foture  compttdons.  Be*this  as  it'may, 
he  certainly  did  accord  to  these  gener- 
sUyiratherdisrepiltaMe  deadheads  "a  de- 
gree' of  consldeiutloki  and  intimacy  very 
sddom  bestowed  on  his  living  aoq[ttaint- 
ances, '  hardly  evte  excepting  M.  Mar* 
oeau,  who  flaw  him  only  at  long  and  un- 
certain intervals,  when  the  antiquary's 
erratic  wanderings  todc  htm,  as  at  pres- 
ent, into  Ills  friend's  neighboriiood;  ti 
Which  times  he  wo^M  stop,  as  it  were,  oh 
the  wing,  only  to  take  flight  again  ^leed- 
Uy  into  onknown  regiilDS. 

Sven  so  now : '  a  few  inmrs,  and  he  was 
gone,  leaving  behind  no  other  memenlo 
of  his  presence  than  a  singularly  rare  and 
eglylndtiabmottstinddty,  and  the  conier- 
flatlon  mkea^y  deserlbed  With  tLk\kti». 
He  was  fone;  and  nothing  moi^  was 
heard  of  htm  uutil'her  maritage,  when 
there  arrived^  not  M.  Roq^ehimBdf/biift 
a  letter  exi^iMfttg  Ms  regrets' that  heiN^ 
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unable  toJleliTer  bb  ead&im  and  bk  oon- 
gratalatiobi  in  penoo. 

Time  went  on  bis  way,  and,  burying 
himaeif  after  bis  ordinary  oflicioae  fiubion 
witb  buman  affitira,  removed  M.  Maroeau 
to  a  better  world.  This  ooourred  very 
ftborUy  after  H^l^ne's  marriage,  and  dur- 
ing one  of  M.  Roqne's  absenoes.  M. 
Haroeaa  bad  been  long  under  the  ground 
wben  bis  old  friend  heard  of  his  death. 
After  this  he,  M.  Roque,  withdrew  him- 
self yet  more  from  the  liTing  world,  and 
shut  himself  up  witb  bis  museum  and 
bis  psyobological  cabinet. 

in  the  latter  delightful  society  be  was 
sitting  one  morning,  when  his  sacred 
sdclasion  was  threatened  by  a  succession 
of  feeble  taps,  followed  at  last,  as  he  took 
not  the  slightest  notice,  by  old  Martbe's 
bead  cautiously  introduced  through  the 
door,  with  the  nerrous  exordium,  *'  If  it 
please  monsieur-^^" 

It  pleased  monsieur  then  to  turn  round 
and  launch  a  tremendous  impreca- 
tion in  that  direction,  which  effected 
the  instant  disappearance  of  the  bead. 
Soon,  however,  the  door  creaked  again, 
and  M.  Boque  mechs^ically  stretched  out 
his  band  in  search  of  something  to  throw 
at  it ;  but  this  time  Marthe,  though  in 
trembling,  stood  her  ground,  and  with  her 
apron  oyer  her  head,  whether  ih>m  fear  of 
her  master  or  of  bis  grinning  compan- 
ions, announced  that  there  was  a  young 
man  without  who  innsted  on  seeuig  mon- 
sieur. 

'<  Let  him  go  to  the  denl,'*  said  M. 
Roque  laconically. 

*'  But,  m'sieu,  be  will  not,"  respond- 
ed Marthe  piteously  fixMn  under  the 
apron. 

*'  Then  fetch  a  sergent-de-ville." 

"  AUs !  m'sieu,  I  baTe  threatened  him 
with  all— even  that  m'sieu  will  shoot 
him ;  but  it  is  an  obstinate  young  man 
that !  he  will  not  budge,  and  says  that 
m'sieu  can  see  him  ibst  and  shoot  bim 
afterward." 

'*  Be  it  80,"  replied  M.  Boque,  bending 
bis  brows  ominously.  ''1  will  see  bim, 
Marthe.  It  may  perhaps  prove  another 
bead  for  me." 

Witb  a  shudd'^r  at  this  ambiguous  in- 
sinuation, Marthe  disappeared  and  came 
back  ushering  a  tall  young  man. 

**  A  thousand  pardons,  monsieur^"  be- 
gan the  stranger  as  soon  as  they  were 
akme,  *'  for  this  penustent  intrusion,  but 


i  come  in  behalf  of-o^-that  is,  of  M. 
Maroeau 's  niece—" 

**  Of  Mme.  de  Morainville?  " 

A  sort  of  spasm  crossed  the  yoong 
man's  fiu».    He  only  bowed  in  reply. 

"Andyoaaie " 

'<  Georges  Laurent,  at  your  serriee, 
monsieur." 

There  was  still  something  in  the  eanesl 
dark  eyes  and  steady  mouth  of  the  fiiee 
before  him  that  recalled  to  M.  Boque  bis 
early  partiality  for  the  boy  Laurent;  Ha 
rose  and  gruped  his  band  witb  warmth. 

'*  And  what  news  do  you  bring  me  of 
my  little  H^ne  7  "  said  be  then.  ''  That 
she  is  well  and  superlatively  happy  7  " 

'*  Monsieur,  that  she  is  neither,'*  aa* 
■wered  Laurent  briefly. 

*'  What !  "  exclaimed  M.  Boque.  ''  La- 
possible  !  Not  happy  witb  rank,  wealth, 
a  husband  who  is  a  demigod " 

'«A  demigod!-a  devUI"  said  the 
young  man,  his  features  again  oontracting. 

'*  You  astound  me ! "  cried  M.  Boq«e» 
with  a  certain  saroastie  intonaticQ, 
•<  What  then  is  the  fault  of  this  aagelie 
deva7" 

* '  He  is  kiUing  bis  wilb  l^  indwa  tjal 
isaU." 

M.  Boque  leaned  forward  and  fixed  bis 
eyes  steadily  on  the  speaker's  exoilsd 
filce.  *'  That  is  too  plain  speaking,  o»* 
less  you  are  prepared  to  speak  more  plaitt* 
ly  yet,"  said  be.  **  How  v  be  killi]« 
ber7" 

'*  Those  are  the  domestie  secrets,"  an* 
swered  the  young  man  with  a  bittar 
smile. 

*'  And  bow  does  M.  Laurent  bappea  to 
know  these  domestic  secrets7  "  asked  the 
other  with  a  keen  look.  "  Mme.  de  Mo- 
rainville  has  confided  in  him,  perhaps,  as 
anoldfiriend7" 

«<  Mme.  deMorainviUe,"  and  beset  bm 
teeth  over  the  name  as  if  it  were  not  aa 
easy  one  for  bim  to  speak,  **  is  too  proud 
to  confess  her  unbi^pinesi,  even  If  I  daied 
ask,  and  I— I  have  not  the  right,"  be 
added  with  a  sigh.  *'  No,  monsieiir,  I 
have  spoken  witb  her  but  once  since  W 

marriage,  and  then ^No,  the  seareii 

are  well  kept!  The  whole  neighbor* 
hood  is  edified  by  monsieur's  devotioB, 
and  pities  bim  that,  notwithstanding, 
madame  foils  daily!  But  I— my  God! 
I  am  not  bis  dupe ;  I  have  had  evidsnes 
enough  of  his  treachery  already.  Ykb  is 
doing  the  devil's  wo^  under  bis  Mially 
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ky  ftod  ainoe  I  eaniiot  tear  off  th*t 
k,l8aid  to  myself.!  wiU  ilndtkoM 
whocan.  M.  Bdque  isher  Irioiid:  I  will 
call  him  lo  h«r  aid^— " 

**  And  suppose  M.  Roqoe  deeilnes  to 
interfere  between  bosband  and  wife  on 
the  strength  of  a  suspicion/'  qaietly  in- 
terposed that  gentleman ;  '*  what  then  ?  " 
**Then  I  go  back  and  strangle  that 
ae^rpent  with  my  own  hands,"  cried  the 
jonng  man,  starting  to  his  feet ;  bat  M. 
Roque  motioned  him  back  again. 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  yonng  friend," 
■aid  he.  <*  When  yon  have  reached  my 
age  yon  will  have  learned  that  what  is 
done  in  a  harry  is  seldom  well  done.  Be- 
some  yoar  seat,  if  you  please,  and  tell  me 
what  yoa  mean  by  evidence  of  his  treaoh- 
«ry. 

Laurent  then  acquainted  him  with 
the  sopposed  part  De  MorainTille  had 
played  in  that  early  love-drama  of 
H^ltoe's  life.  **  There  was  never  any 
promise  between  as  two,"  he  said,  *^  but 
a  perfect  onderstanding  all  the  same.  In 
point  of  wealth  I  vras  not  wholly  a  match 
for  H^l^ne,  and  i  vras  aware  that  to  de- 
maad  her  hand  of  her  ancle,  without  at 
least  some  better  future  to  offer,  would  be 
only  to  ruin  my  own  hopes.  Fortune 
seemed  to  &vor  me ;  I  received  one  day  a 
letter  from  a  relative  |n  a  distant  pro- 
vince inviting  me  to  visit  him,  and  offer- 
ing me  conditionally  certain  great  advan- 
tages. .  I  went ;  we  were  agreed ;  but  in 
mi^ng  our  arrangements  my  absence 
prolonged  itself  from  week  to  vreek.  That 
time  M.  de  Morainville  used  to  farther 
hisown  suit,  and  to  poison H^l^ne  against 
me  by  cowardly,  underhand  treachery. 
Uhfertunately  there  were  circumstances 
to  give  color  to  his  lies.  My  relative  had  a 
daughter,  and,  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
would  not  have  objected  to  strengthen  our 
connection  by  this  alliance;  we  were 
much  thrown  together.  Briefly,  De  Mo- 
rainville, who  must  in  some  vray  have 
kept  himself  informed  of  my  movements, 
persuaded  Hti^ne  that  I  was  betrothed, 
and  gained  her  promise  for  himself. 
Dreaming  nothing  of  all  this— how  should 
IT— I  resolved  to  be  silent  till  my  return, 
when  I  should  be  able  to  show  her  nncle 
an  assured  proi^ect.  And  I  returned 
to  find  her  the  wife  of  another !  I  was 
well-nigh  mad,  as  you  may  conceive.  I 
was  bitter,  cruel,  when  I  met  her  at  last. 
She  did  not  answer  my  leproaehss,  bat 


only  looked  up  at  me  with  snch  a  white 
fees,  such  hopeless  eyes !  That  was  not 
the  look  of  a  fidse  woman.  Monsieur,  it 
qpoke  love  and  pain  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  spoken :  it  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
I  stopped  short,  bewildered ;  and  then- 
then  1  caught  a  look  from  M.  de  Morain- 
ville, who  was  watching  us— a  cruel,  cow- 
ardly look  this,  almost  like  a  secret  smile 
at  the  misery  be  had  caused.  I  cannot 
explain  it,  monsieur.  The  unconscious  an- 
tipathy I  had  before  felt  for  that  man 
stood  out  all  at  once  clear,  and  an  instinct 
told  me  that  we  two  were  his  victims. 
IsaidsotoH^ltoe:  I  aooused  him  of  his 
perfidy " 

•'And  she  admitted?" 

"She  did  not  deny,  monsieur.  She 
only  entreated  me  to  forgive  the  vrrong 
that  had  been  done  me,  and  to  forget  the 
doer.  I  promised— I  would  have  promised 
anything  with  her  eyes  on  me— and  then 
when  I  saw  De  Morainville  approaching^ 
I  rushed  away  and  wandered  about  the 
night  long,  at  one  moment  resolved  to 
break  my  word  and  take  my  revenge  on 
him,  and  the  next  to  turn  my  back  on 
Sanremy.  That  was  what  I  did  finally.  I 
went  away  with  the  purpose  never  to  re- 
turn, but  when  I  heard  such  news  of  her  I 
could  not  stay  longer :  I  came  back,  though 
my  presence  can  do  no  good.  I  have  not 
seen  her — I  shall  perhaps  never  see  her 
alive ;  they  say  she  will  go  out  no  more 
till  she  goes  to  her  grave.  But  you— yod 
can  go  to  her— you  will  go,  you  will  save 
her,  M.  Roque,**  and  he  half  rose  in  his 
eagerness  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's 
arm. 

M.  Roque  was  sitting  in  a  fiivorite  at- 
titude of  attention  with  him,  his  elbows 
on  his  chair,  and  the  two  forefingers  of 
his  clasped  hands  extended  along  the 
bridge  of  his  nose.  Ue  raised  his  head  at 
this  appeal  and  looked  shrewdly  into  the 
agitated  fece  before  him.  *•  I  suppose 
you  know,  my  friend,"  he  said,  **that 
your  case,  reasonably  considered,  has  not 
a  leg  to  stand  on  7  " 

••  But,  monsieur,  hear  me       " 

*'  No,  monsieur,  hear  me,  if  you  please. 
Sift  your  story,  and  to  what  does  it 
amount?  An  impression — nothing  more, 
Tou  say  that  an  instinct  revealed  to  yoa 
the  treachery  of  De  Morainville ;  but  in 
the  same  breath  you  confess  the  anti- 
pathy which  might  well  explain  that  in-  Tp. 
stinot.    Again,  Htitoe  did  not  deny  yooi^^^ 
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tel  Ik*  nmhay  wm  mI  mibnij 
H4liQ*^i^  who  Wii»  tel  iadMMl  bf^Mbi- 
llDo.ta  Mwiln  hflmcMd  foyoQi^ad 
IbmlyihafttyMiMdIaptmrf  yo« 
«lMn  bf  iMiOy  ttdsitliftt  ilw  «m  iMto 
vUebyvabAdflOliii." 

''  Attd  yowjMibtMaf  tbb,  iMMiottt  »* 
.  jroMt(-BM,  wko  bad  Urtiatd 
;  't  joa  «ia  b«Utf«  tbk^of  U^ 
ttao^wboii *' 

**Wbob  ft  wmmi,  naitbwp  aww  aor 
lM/*4nl74BittpoMdlLRo%iie.  «^Aiid 
aivMUM!  Howtfer,!  OidMinyl-bt^ 
IkftdU.  iMMlythowtdyottibftltbwt 
WM  ao  tftaw  wby  «  tMMMbto  b«ii« 
•bMldMibiUof«4l.  Boi«»Iprid»My- 
Mir  M  Ml  btiflC  MMMkbto  kitboMdi- 
Miyy  iiiidtraiaajiBf  of  ibe  wwd,  I  do  aoi 
mf  IQ  yo^t  Hft?»  Iho  ooMtdowilkn  to  ol- 
4Mdto  jonr  own  «ftini  tedMi  diitarb 
IbopriM^of  thb  ftdMJMbio  bQMoboid. 
0«  tbo  ooaiMty,  I  loll  yog  Ibot  whilf  m 
■»y4iftfo  boon  Ibo  Ivalb  of  yoorlMliMl 
roniiolia^  M.  do  KdrftfaiTiUo,  Ibo  Ib- 
•liMl  wbiob  lod  yoQ  to  MO  did  iiol  doooifo 
yo«.  II  WM  aiBiMOfy  ihftl  I  obooldiwi 
iMOW.ptooiioly  Ibo  lonM  on  wbioh.yoa 
flood  wilb  MMO.do  HoMiaTiUo.  I  om 
^known  bow  IcKaoklolD  m 
pudiiiM  kk  bor  i^lkno  wilb 
yonj'Mftrlbo  Nil«bo  oofoiod Ikoi lier 
Mollior'i  dftvcbtor  wili  boI  be  wboUy 
belploMBobnif  ullivo."  Andlbo^cl^ 
w^ioh  oooopod  M.  B04M  Mifbl  b4To 
iOMOwbol  eattf  hlMod  bio  ftoqoftbitaiiM 
M  to  Ibo  dkoppolnlMOol  Ibol  bMl  Modo 
bfai*'ftooMiblo  koftHo."  •'li^fopoM 
toloMDO  liMO  So  wimMkiog  Ibk  Myo» 
torioMliMbftiid:  ifboprOMonoagd^M 
MMb  Ibo  bolter  te  bk  wUb ;  if  ft  doril,  m 

MMblho  WOHO,  pMribly,  iff  biMNlf." 

«'  Wo  iboU  10  ftl  OMo,  Iben,  to  Son- 
lony/'  oried  Ibo  yooiq;  mob  oogniy. 

«'  PudoD  MO,"  mioiMd  it.  Boqoo  wilb 
poUtodooition,  "  I  sboU  fo  ol  com,  bol 
tibftll.goftliODo.  Am  for  yoo,  yoa  will 
bolftko.yoiinolf  ftbo^loty  wboroyoo  will, 
oolty  m4i  to  SoiuMiy.  Boileol  Ihol,  if 
ttwto  (be  .fti^iftg  widotbftBd,  o«r  ftp- 
peftMPM  lofolhor  woold  ftl  omo  ooI  M. 
doillorftliiTillo  4m  bk  gwad.  '* 
.lUliiolftiilly  UiiMnl9leldod.to  lbft««ft* 


■Hiof  Ibb^towt 
todiporii 
M .  Eo^fto,  wbo  bftd 

WM  deeply 


cr    oeifod^l^lbo 

woftky  MTTOM,  ebo  WM  Iba  i 

ofbMlbeMMeelf:    8boi 

4k0M  4bo  lOQM  to  wUeh  bj  ( 

world  bftd  Mmwedt  ftad»  lookn^ft*  kB, 

ber  old  friODd  biffto  to  imt  tiMi  ibe 

would  indeed  Mter  iMtft  il  batftrltol 

MOelelnilModiMluif-plftMofftlL    Bel 

wbftlWMftMkewtlbbM?    M.  SaqM^ 

qMelioBlng.gol«44lo< 

fiOM  Ibo  i^yeioMB,  who  dioeovned  ftl  Oi 

•gioftlloilflbM  bie] 

would  «ltow,  bfti 

eiripped  of  ito  book  of  loftnied 

Mftoonledtolbii:  Thol] 

▼iUo'ftiUMM  WMwy  eeriofts;  thol  be 

eonid  aol  doleel  nay  eaftoMol  oftwoftr 

il,  ftad  IbftI  km  oagta  ftppeoiad  to  le 

aorroM  or  Moalftl  rftlber  Ibaa  bodily ;  ^ 

of  wbiob  leA  M.  Boquo  ftboal  aa  wImm 

bobadboMboliNa. 

¥Mmg  wilb  Ibo  p^Fflieiea,  hoMad  «be 
palMal  aozly  bol  6r  MNaoliMo  to  link 
boMMparpeoe.  Ho  b^goa  Vy  tolki^of 
boTMiRiH^  bnl  oho  did  nol  foUaw^lbk 
loftd'Tefy  fOftJUy.  Hmi  Ibk  nnioa^ivM 
bar  ftll  Iho  ftdfaatofM  oho  oalioipaitodr 
baaekod.  Sbobftdnaooe^a^BltoMftlDe. 
Aad  Ibqr  lofod  ^eob  olber  m  maoh  m 
Ofor?  Ae  ier-lhfti,  afttoiftUy  H^  wen 
ao  kager  in  Ihm  hoaeymoon— witfi  a 
&hil  eayk.  RaftUy,  eho  wm  pcefte^y 
boppy?  with  impftlkal  oixMsni.  Bed 
Fmptk  Baqfto^e^fi^iMrieooolhoB'Iftafbl  hki 
IhftI  Ibk  WM  a peribelly  boppy  world? 

«<Aad  M,"  eftid  M.  Boqao  btea^y, 

"  yoaftfOigeiarto  oaolher  m  fiwtMyoe 

eea.'*    ThM,MehodidnoloBewer,"II 

k  of  ao  OM,  HMne,  beoling  ftboal  the 

yon  ftia  ftWMO  IbftI  yoa  an  feiy 

ill?" 

Ym*  ehe  wm  qaito  awnro  of-it 

«  Aad  IhftI  Ibno  k  noll^  woftrthle 
■ftkoyotfBoT" 

Aa^  H^lteowM  flikni. 

*«  MMlftl  dkeftM/'  ponaod^M.  Boqne, 
beol  on  roaeii^  bor,  *'  nealftl  dhsMe 
MOftM  iaiociBftry  dieoeM.  Child!  knr 
dftioyoarebollioqelydieooDeerllhedeafM 
of^nrideaM,  ondgo  to-beaTon  beftieil 
k  ready  for  yoa?" 

*''I    ftM    nol    lobollioae,"   ooewMed 
:lboladMMaaftido^ftii 


^«*] 


M.  BOQUVS  fiWBnr. 


-•.Aipd  wm<|»o<liM«.«h»  kl9dMM  to 
talliiielK>w  joaoaniK)OliU7;lu»(yic:4li»tT'' 

kig  with  41^  eoif 9«iMo  vvmfliMtaiiM^  wtei 

:  fdl  »i  Qni».pbo  Mpio^.iowaid  him  .lier 

•arjiriad   .&9e»  .wh<wa  ..diftdty   paleowi 

li^prti<^.biiiii4BiQ  qUtn^ey  w4  JMUBtog  i^ 

,^r|ijr<i  toky  h«i!«old.UMf  h»iid.<Ki^^hi9»eMd 

him  in  a  tr«mhUig  wliiivfnr  Ibt^  she  htd 

^{mm  lepdfttffdiy  wa<99d«  of  .f^pfo^binf 

^djQftth  l»y  a,  mi4i^gbt  spaptf^.fttiJbtr  b^ 

.pa40-  'M.  J^M9lif94i|i(Mre4iUoiiiiMhe 

listened;  then  laagbed  tt  ber^eecOM, 

jrwMDiifd^  lepg^Mbid  her<»npeirtli»a  fi» 

jH^ttici^  fiauxte  4mMii. 

«'  Ii€iMi9^Jbl^»4w^K,'^she  interpend 
deddedly,  ''fbrji  ihhmi«»  ,w.h«n  I  w 
.widAA^nlw, jMd -nm-. Mkiog  iriihmy 


"Tow^Mid!  i»d  doee  sbeM  ttiOQt 
ih|t  myetericms  viwtat  T  ^' 

« l^eh.  Uw^ .«»  TifAOe  im^jM  iham 
lo.iKbom  Ui^y  jof^^iif^i/'  ebci  mmrefadln 
ajow.foio^. 

^'Noneenee !  there  is  Dr.  Baynsl^^ym 
liee«4id]iQtefffi.|hiak  it.mfih  irhile  to 
lii^itkn  it,to.|De-^wbioh,  howeTfr,iks 
jnigbt  Mto  done/Voeppind^  M.  9«^ 
iAAffntte|^j«i4e. 

H<l^hMi^t44-  «'II»f«fiewtol4 
him/*  she  sM4At  laet. 

'*|U[tifiMypri39Bg!  9^  Mi1.9911.ez- 
peQt  jQar  pl^iojijin  .to  ipofe  y^  if  j«b 
donft  eonlUU  in  hip;?  " 

'M  do  not  MVMt  it^^-ePfi-r^ni  J  M 
fliHl  the  mmm  hfi  pigbt  .think  mooh 
9Uy  for  >^  <Miie.  I:  hs^spek^  of  it  4»]y 
qpoe^to  II.  de;MimiBfiUe,#iid  he  iofltkud 
%tmesOs9tr«Pff9]y-  Oh^P^EDqne!" 
sheor^  pit«>a«Ut ''.lMwitiphM&c»^ 
tm  \h9»gki  m  m4!  Q)i!  luibaU  dlM» 
•oqn  9nQiigh-I  do  noimind  .tbAt^-rbntvIo 
die;M€fv,  shi^tap  sjpong  .those  ,wiftt«h«4f 
honriMe  erep^taifs!  "  .und  ,9k  long,  shiidr 
de^Qg^gli  finiphed  :the  senteno^ 

<'  Bat,  my  (itfur  ehU^/'  «idd  M.  JU^wb 
•oothingly,  ''yon  tMMWOi.AMr  that  yomr 
hnsbend  wonid  .mii4  yon  ftoim  him 
^Imsr?" 

mi^newaii«il4«it|iwiaie.  "B^nOght 
UrWpiMd  i^to  i^/'  8hftssi^.»t.)est.;  ''.h^ 
n4g|itheiP^nmi40dit  wiMl.the  qiily;«niy 
ffpftn.  No,  no,  I  dsw  .nfl(^  «a|i  .sn^« 
lidc  IhnTems^liimpromisetossyno 


•5 


sfit^ittMkMeoi.   AAdywi^leo, 
yegjwil^rrominmetwillywr.aot?'* 

"  Uitat4atme»  my  dsMflil«ne,"«kl 
li.iJtoqme,  hsndiiig  .ibc«mid..snd  isying 
his  ingevB  impsevkely. together.  *^in 
,the  iist.iilsee^  Ipkdg^yonmy  irord  that 
.whni yott. iesm shniL  nefeiJmppen ;  I  m 
^so  xendy  to  promise  to  tell  no  one,  be- 
«nase  I  intoid.iQeQre/yeQimyself-^ome ! 
•yon  iranotnfrnidof  me,  Iliopal-^aildyon 
mnst  pienise  in  retain  to  leave  the 
v^rh'ole  in  my  ihsnds,  and.  not.  to  be  sar- 
pris^  or  alsffmed  At  anythii^  £  jnaysay 
or.do.  LaoL  going.to  'make^sn  end,  not 
only  of  yoor  spsotve,  botof  yoaidlinMs— 
tomake*  yoa^a*  wall  woman  agiln.  Ton 
hear?" 

Htfteabsaid,  andanfUed,  bat  firintly. 
She Jmd  little  jbith  in..his.afaili^.to  ipm- 
form  either  of  the  tasks  he  had  set^him- 
:stf,  fi>r  she  -Isneerely  believed  ihAiself 
Idoomed  1^1  a  higher  >deeree ;  still 
.wa»sQmethingoheering  in  Jiis:o 
Sbshaps  that'^QBftdenee  ^wssiresUykss 
than;  it  seamed,  for  M.  Beqae  sighed  in- 
.^otoatatUyashasat  these  thIakiBg  ;thsDt 
|QrQsiveF.tha;sigh;iia<iaid  abBap% : 

'Mt)00oaEs;io.nieithat  mt  ofe  leeksn- 
ing  ai  little  .too  ftst  in  agveeiagtoJeeep 
Ibis  .BBatter  to  imxselves,  sinoe:these:is 
ftfUft  fimrtkiir  tiw^^seeEel  Jteady /' 

**Yaarme>n  Jiislins  'myiaki?  Itis 
ftnaaahe  is  ialhaseotet^JbnlLesllJdepmld 
eiLber.tokeepit." 

''.Depend  en  ja  laeman  .to  keep^aa- 
dHwt!  ^«risd  M..Boqae, '<aadaseewtef 
lbat8ert,ftQo!  J  mart  psyaUttlerflMos 
attmtioA  to  MUe.  J«stiae.  Aseb  a:nat- 
mi^  ^aoiioeitor  ^  'wall  worth  it  Pmor 
iiDg,:my  idavr,"  heoonehidad,iin.«  toM 
batwamimttaod  saniait,  'Sand  let  jm 
oemaMveeimy'atiidiflSjat  enoe." 
:HAtoe  ssmiled  kngoidly  :Md  itooeimd 
the  beUri^pe. beside  hiraola.  XlManm* 
meni  wM.aMwerod  .in  dae.tlme»  bat  as 
meanwhile  «.  de  MoiainviUe  <had.ento»- 
ed  his  wiie^s  spsttamnt,  ^timt  tet  mvi- 
eslty.of  M.  ^Roqoe  ^fss  quite  Ibigotten. 
Se^bad  eyes  vend  eam'SidyJir  the.msstsr 
of  Ite  house. 

•' M.  de-HoiainviUe;"  Jie^eaid  presnt- 
]y,,with  iMve  then  bis^ordinsforabrapt- 
oiss,  '*  ;ifhat.do  yoa  think  of  yonr  miS^s 
mystevioos  visitor?*' 

M.  de  MorainviUe^sbioggtd  tbisahonl- 
dam.witha.makMmholyhalfsmUe.  ''^Wkpi 
cm  I  thinb?''  said  he.  <Mt  is  a  jaoit 
kmentaUedelasion." 

Justine,  whom  her  mistress  had  da- 
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tained  beside  her  wiUi  some  work,  gaTe  a 
sort  of  shiTor.  ''Madame  has  asaper- 
nataral  warning,"  she  munnored. 

*'  Madame  has  a  nightmare,"  sharply 
said  M.  Roqae,  overhearing  her. 

*'  Unqaestionably  it  is  some  distemper 
of  her  own  mind,"  assented  De  Morain- 
▼iUe. 

"  I  beg  yoar  pardon,  not  at  all,"  re- 
plied M.  Roqae  yet  more  sharply.  **  A 
distemper  of  her  body,  if  you  will." 

*'  But  you  oailed  it  a  nightmare,"  ob^ 
Jeeted'the  other,  looking  bewilde^. 

"  Yes,  and  what  is  the  nightmare  bat  a 
bodily  delusion?  Dreams  and  Tisions, 
what  are  they  but  other  names  for  physi- 
oaldisturbanoe?" 

*'  In  a  general  sense,  1  admit  "  be- 
gan De  MorauiTille,  but  M.  Boque  inter- 
rupted him. 

''I  do  not  speak  merely  in  a  general 
sense.  To  be  more  precise,  let  us  recall 
for  a  moment  th^se  unpleasant  spots 
which  in  a  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
the  blood— the  general  system,  in  llne^ 
frequently  fltMit  before  the  eyes.  Our  own 
experience  tells  us  of  the  strange  and  va- 
ried shapes  they  will  assume,  and  we 
have  every  right  to  believe  them  at  the 
bottom  of  those  singular  cases  of  optical 
illusion  occasionally  met  with.  I  myself 
know  a  student  who  has  twice  threaten- 
ed his  servant  with  dismissal  for  letting  a 
white  hen  into  his  libraiy.  "White  hen  or 
black  oat,  natural  object  or  monstrosity, 
it  is  all  of  a  piece— the  direct  work  of  the 
deranged  body,  and  only  secondarily,  if 
at  all,  of  the  diseased  imagination.  Now 
let  us  come  yet  closer :  Mme.  de  Morain- 
Tille  is  ill ;  there  is  not  a  nerve,  not  an 
organ  in  her  whole  system  but  is  dis- 
ordered; the  turbid  blood  moves  slug- 
gishly through  the  brain,  and,  settling  in 
gpotB  about  the  weak  eyes,  overcssts  them 
with  a  kind  of  veil  which  may  as  easily 
take  one  form  as  another.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  imagination  comes  in :  fan- 
<^ng  herself  about  to  die,  these  visionary 
distcurbanoes  resolve  themselves  into  spec- 
tral appearances— wamingi  from  another 
woHd,  as  she  considers  them.  Herfoeble- 
ness  makes  the  illusions,  and  the  illusions 
increase  the  feebleness ;  so  cause  and  eflect 
are  continually  interchanging,  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other." 

M.  Roque,  while  demonstrating  his  po- 
sition as  glibly  as  if  he  himself  believed 
every  point  of  it,  had  kept  his  eye  on  De 


Morainville,  who  sat  listening  in  an  atti* 
tude  of  fixed  attention,  his  head  on  his 
hand  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Tour  theory  is  ingenious,"  he  said, 
when  the  other  had  finished  q>eaking, 
*'  highly  ingenious,  certainly,"  in  a  tone 
of  polite  incredulity. 

"  Which  means  that  you  put  no  foith 
in  it?  "  said  M.  Roque  quickly. 

De  Morainville  raised  his  shoulders  and 
eyebrows,  and  i^read  his  open  palms,  with 
one  of  those  gestures  so  peculiarly  and 
expressively  national.  *' Since  you  force 
me  to  the  avowal !  "  said  he. 

**  Then  may  I  ask  how  you  do  account 
for  the  delusion  ?  Perhaps  you^^  too,  con- 
sider it  a  supernatural  vraming?  "  with 
sarcastic  emphasis. 

De  Morainville  gave  the  questioner  one 
quick,  furtively  inquiring  look ;  then  his 
eyes  went  thoughtfully  back  to  the  carpet 
as  he  answered  quietly : 

**  Pardon,  monsieur,  yon  reasoa  too 
quickly.  Between  the  supernatural  and 
the  purely  physical  there  is  a  wide  range. 
I  confosB  myself  ill  qualified  to  assign  to 
this  case  its  precise  degree,  only  able  as  I 
am  to  foel  the  melancholy  efibot  which 
this  frightful  vision  produces  upon  my 
wife." 

With  these  words  he  rose,  as  if  the  oon- 
versation  were  become  too  painful,  and 
^ing  up  to  H^^ne*s  conch  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  bade  her  a  tender  adieu, 
and  lef^  the  room  with  a  shade  <m  his 
handsome  face  that  did  not  misbecome  it. 

'*  Oome,"  said  M.  Roque  to  hinswlf  as 
he  sat  silently  pondering,  *'so  much  is 
clear :  that  De  Morainville  has  his  own 
reasons  for  not  encouraging  a  natural,  or 
at  least  a  commonplace  soluti<m  of  his 
household  mystery.  Ordinarily,  I  hava 
observed,  he  carries  his  politeness  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  will  make  almost  any 
concession  rather  than  have  an  argument ; 
while  just  now  he  was  something  more 
than  ready  to  refute  my  nonsense— which 
is  not  wholly  nonsense,  by  the  way.  But 
what  may  those  reasons  be— hum  ?  " 

Unconsciously  M.  Roque  spoke  the  last 
vrord  aloud,  thereby  startling  the  maid, 
who  looked  up  fifom  her  work.  '*  Mon- 
sieur spoke?"  she  asked. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  and  met  hers  fixed 
upon  him.  M.  Roque  was  not  very  sua- 
eq)tible  to  feminine  charms,  but  as  ha 
looked  at  her  now  he  thought  be  had  ner- 
er  seen  a  handsomer  ereatoxe,  and  woi- 
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dered  that  he  had  not  ranarked  it  befon ; 
for  the  magufioenUy  moulded  oatlioee, 
the  warmth  of  ooloring,  seemed  &irly  to 
ohaUenge  the  ^e.  The  sabdned  la^ 
stealing  in  through  the  draperied  win- 
dows appeared  to  gather  aboat  her  as 
something  akin,  and  to  borrow  from  her 
as  mach  glow  as  they  lent  It  was  as  if 
she  diffused  her  own  surplus  of  life  over 
the  whole  of  the  shaded  room;  only  not  on 
that  pale,  wraithlike  figure  on  the  oonoh 
near  by,  which,  from  the  contrast,  looked 
doubly  deathlike. 

*' Monsieur  wishes  something?"  she 
asked  again,  as  he  continued  to  regard 
her  without  replying. 

**  No— yes,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  are 
French,  Mile.  Justine?  It  is  hardly  a 
French  type." 

'*  On  the  mother'sside, yes, monsieur," 
she  replied  composedly,  returning  his 
look,  **  but  my  &ther  was  Venetian." 

"  Justine's  history  is  a  romance,"  said 
Mme.  de  McnrainviUe.  **  Is  it  not  so, 
mabeOef'* 

**  Alas,  madams,  I  haye  indeed  known 
much  change." 

"  And  all  to  end  in  a  dull  countiy  chi- 
ton and  a  troublesome  sick  woman, 
whose  most  dcToted  nurse  she  is,"  said 
Hftltoe  between  a  smile  and  sigh.  '*  Bat 
no,"  she  added,  '*  the  final  word  is  not 
spoken  yet.  There  will  be  another  to« 
of  the  ball  after  I  am  gone." 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  imploringly  to 
her  mistress's  feoe.  There  was  evidently 
a  real  attachment  between  the  two.  Mme. 
de  MorainTille  laid  her  band  caressingly 
on  Justine's  head,  and  lifted  one  of  the 
heafy  coils  of  red  brown  hair.  The  more- 
ment  dislodged  one  of  the  pins  that  held 
it  up,  and  the  whole  mass,  loosened  by  its 
own  weight,  tumbled  down  over  arms  and 
bosom,  oTcr  the  chair  in  which  she  sat, 
and  down  to  the  fery  floor,  a  glorious 
sweep  of  light  and  color,  such  as  might 
well  haTO  daisied  M.  Boque's  bachelor 
^es. 

'*  There,  Papa  Boqae!"  exclaimed 
H6lMie,  ''did  you  oyer  see  such  hair? 
Only  come  here  and  look  at  it." 

M.  Roqne  approached,  and  stood  look- 
bg  finom  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  young 
women.  There  could  haye  been  but  little 
dfftrence  in  their  age,  but  in  all  else 
what  utter  unlikeness !  In  its  best  days 
H^ltoe's  delicate  loyeliness  must  haye 
looked &ded  beside  the  other;  but  now, 


in  her  emaciation,  her  pallor,  she  was  ab- 
solutely ghastly  contrasted  with  that  gor- 
geous picture,  all  strong,  warm  hues, 
steeped  and  rayed  in  the  light  of  its  own 
setting.  A  sliange  moisture  surprised 
those  hard  old  eyes  of  his ;  he  stooped 
down  hastily  to  hide  it  oyer  the  wonder* 
ful  hair  he  had  been  summoned  to  ad- 
mire, in  which  apparent  homage  he  was 
caught  by  M.  de  Morainyille,  who  had 
come  back  for  some  parting  word  which 
he  had  omitted  to  speak.  The  ktter  sur- 
y^ed  the  group  before  him  with  a  frown, 
the  more  impressiye  for  its  extreme  rari- 
ty, and  turning  to  Justine  dismissed  her 
almost  harshly.  Her  beautiful  color  deep- 
ened painfully,  and  there  was  a  momen- 
tary light  contraction  of  her  lips ;  she 
was  eyidently  much  hurt  by  his  uncalled- 
for  seyerity .  W  hen  she  was  gone  H^l^ne 
yentured  a  remmistrance,  but  he  only  an- 
swered coldly :  *'  I  do  not  share  your  in- 
&tnation.'* 

This  Uttle  episode  gaye  M.  Roque  food 
lor  some  speculation.  Why  should  M. 
de  Morainyille,  so  delicately  deyoted  to 
his  wife,  betray  in  her  presence  the  pre- 
judice he  had  oonceiyed  against  her  &ith- 
ful  attendant,  a  creature  so  necessary  to 
her  comfort?  aboye  all,  why  should  he 
betray  itat  precisely  that  moment?  And 
then  a  certain  q>eech  of  H^ltoe's  persist- 
ed in  coming  baiok  and  mixing  itself  odd- 
ly in  the  matter:  <'I  shall  die  soon 
enough."  What  did  that  mean?  M. 
Roque  set  his  wits  at  work  on  the  whole, 
and  had  presently  constructed  a  theory  at 
least  as  ingenious  as  that  on  which  De 
Morainyille  had  recently  complimented 
him.    It  stood  thus : 

The  mental  dkwase  that  was  killing 
H^^ne  was  connected  with  her  married 
life.  Loying  Georges  Laurent,  she  had 
giyen  heiself  to  De  Morainyille  out  of 
pride,  pique— who  knows  what  motiyts 
working  on  a  woman's  heart  under  sndi 
circumstances?— and  yielding  moreoyer 
to  his  own  and  her  ancle's  urgency.  Her 
husband's  first  passion  past,  he  cared  no 
more  for  her,  perhaps  was  secretly  un- 
kind—such things  before  now  had  been 
ooyered  by  a  fiiir  appearance— and  H6ltee, 
too  proud  and  too  sensitiye  to  betray  the 
utter  fhilure  of  this  marriage,  or  to  allow 
the  haiarding  of  a  guess  at  the  true  ob- 
ject of  her  own  aflhctions,  was  well  eon- 
tent  to  let  go  her  hold  on  a  lifo  which  she 
neither  wanted  nor  was  yranted  in.    So 
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fornuidttw.  M.  d^  MtMsiriHe 
i-al  oiM»cniel  «iid  MWBSdly'^-iBpNMi* 
Me  .Tith  Ibal  shApe  of  hMd  Ibdc  be  sboiiM 
be  oiherwise'-ftod  tbeee  two^  qoidiiies 
eombtaed  made  a  fa^poerite.  Ttred^f  Bis 
fiidiag  wife,  h^  aeoretly  lotaged'  for  tbe 
time*  wben  be  ixmld  eel  maotber  in  licr 
plaoeiaodibiiolher  Josliiie  Maaolettiy 
wbdm  be  was  bopeieaa'  of  obtafning  on 
aaf  lower  temuivand  wtiooe  beauty  bad 
80  taraed  bis  bead  tbiVb^  was* prepared 
to  bid  ber  own  price.  Hie  pretendeHdiil- 
like  for  lier^  tb^,  was  bat  a  elokk  for  bir 
reai"iBelingii{*aiid  tta  only  genniM  feature 
iuid  been  Ibal  inetinotite  moTement  of 
jealon^  Juai- "now*  (Haman  nature  is 
natarev  «iid  pearibly  Mv  Boqae 
rnot  teluotant^to^Miefea  aoppoaition 
fslber  iatteHng  to  bis  own  canity.) 

TUis  was  not  all.  M.  de  MinrainTiUe, 
trostingv'  reasonablyt  ^nouglF,  in  bis  ad- 
▼antagee  of  person  and  pasttion  io  Win 
tbe  wife  lie  wanted,  saw  tbe  onlj  obsla-^ 
de  to  vbis  fa^vpinesa  tn  the  wife  'btf  pas- 
8esBed,-«be  sickly  wife  wbdae-dedine  was 
not  ^id  eoflfQgfa  "for  bis  impatieneew 
NAtnrally  tbe  nest  tbbagbt  was  bcNr  to 
beaten  it.  Deterred,'  noi  by  principle, 
but  IqF  fear,  from  tbii  employmentr'df  nny^ 
agBnfrwbioh,'if  disee?ered,Teoald'  Umdtei' 
danger  te  himself,  be  bad  east^aboolFfer 
soBMthing  atonoe  safeand^eflbetnal;  and 
IM  ^and  it  in  tbis  mysterioaa  appari- 
tion. How  aooh  better  tbakr  tba  Tulgar 
risk  Af  poison  a  means  wMch  wonld  act 
allfte  on  body  and  mind,  wearing  catUbt 
netres  «witb  frigbt  :and  sleepleesaess, 
while  impresring  the  intaginatinn  with  a 
supernactuia^  waning  toleeably  sura  to 
work  out  its  own  faUUment. 

Such  was  tbe  pleasant- theoryrwbich  M. 
Ro^ae  bailt  ap  about,  his  pdite  and  at^ 
teatlTebost, and  hecbucklSdvB Wmen^ 
tally  surveyed  the  ediflee.  His  Hbor  was 
byno  meana  complete,  bowerer  ;i  be  mast 
asoBTtoin  not  only  whai  De  Morainrilie 
wasdohigf  but  Aoor  be  was^dolag  it,  and 
this  threatened  to  bono ea^ task.  His 
operations  most  ^  have  been  planned  and 
canduoted  with  exceeding  skill'  to  ideceive 
not  only  his  wife  but  bee  maid,  who  bad 
repeatedly  witnessed  ihe<  apparition,  and 
trfaov  even  allowing  for- tbe  stapefying  in* 
floence  of  supentitioQ.'faad  at  least  no 
personal  fear  liks  her  mistressto  blindber. 
And  here  M.  Bo%ae,  with  nnacofiunlable 
sheHsigbtedMSRv  for  tht  finit  time:  peiw 
celled  ft  ieiribln  flaw  in  bis.  «iehiteet«sa.» 


S^betboi^tbtbimAir thai. acecrdliig  to 
Hiatoe's  accoont,  tbe  girl,  tbengb  re^ 
peatedly  present,  bad  ndi  witnessed  tbe 
^^l^itionl 

Tliis'was  Indeed  a  serious  diftcoHy,  for 
efSn  Ml  de  MbnunTille  douM  hardly  cahy 
bis  arts  so  feras^^to  t&ntH  himself  lotme, 
and  remain  tnTisible  io  the  other,  of  two 
persons  sideby  side.  Tbe  castle  begaa  to 
totter,  Imt  aftte  a  mdkntet'i  blank  dwmay 
Ml  Boqae  propped  tt  gallantly  \ip  again^ 
Who  ooald  tell  what  drcumalattces  tlMia 
might  be  to  explain  this  seiuniag  contra- 
dietlon?  '  P^rimpa  JaMme  bad  nerer 
chanced  to  look  at  pieeisefy  the  rigfair  ki- 
stent,  or  bad  shut  her  eySS  oi^^-oi*- — . 
H*  wbuld  bare  n  word  with  her  on  the 
sdldectaiany  rate^-poflin>ly  take-ber  into 
bis  confidence ;  for  tbeee  embatvasmaents 
made  it  desirable  to  secure  some  ally,  and 
Jastine*s  atteebment  to  ber*  mlbtrees 
would  taakn^  her  a  aealous  iJnfi^  while  her 
feeHAgs  toimtd  ber  master  just  at  present 
wereaoarcelyef  a  kihd  te  bold  bar  back 
<m  his  account. 

SeSsfaig  an  of^Mrtubity  to  apeak  wiOi 
beralonc^ 

«'  t  beliete,  M^kdenMisellb  Justine,'*  he 
began^  aflbifttiDg  a  light  «one,'»  yon  bslve 
netvr  bad' the  pleasure  of  seei«g  ma- 
daae's  unwearied  yisttor  frtim'iha^ather 
world? '^ 

Justine  raised  bet  eyts  quickly  tobit 
fees,  dropped  tbeia  again,  looked  troii- 
bled,aiid:inilly,  aftar  antotbar  ionbtfel 
glance^at  him,  said  bedtatini^y  r 

"  Pardoib,  monsieur ;  I  bwe  concealed 
it  from  madame,  fearing  to  mak«  bet 
wotsCi  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  haire  the 
right  to  deoeifattonslear.  I  hiive  often 
seen  the— the  «ltf^**;  addsbeeiamadbei^ 
self  With  a  shudder. 

M4  Roque  oovdd  bafa  boggid  W  fer 
this  eonimiaition  of  his  theory.  Hoc^mb- 
ed  bis  heari  to  her  on  tb^spot.  But  now 
caniiian  unlookttd^for  obetaole  In  ib*nt> 
ter  IneMdultty  with  which  she  beard  bus. 
M.  de  MorainTille  himself  the  cause  of 
that  apparition  ^bldi  ao  toniiid  hh 
wife!  Bat  what  motif  eihanf  Tbis  was 
precisely  what  M.  Boque  bad  no  IntenCiea 
of  telling  ber«  for,  as  a  studeatKif  bunnMi 
nature  and  woman  nature,  be  did  net  be* 
lieve  in  trusting  beyond  tb#  neeesdly ; 
foreed  into  a  general  explanatien,  be 
witbhelfl  ber  tiWn  share  In  the  motii%  -ns* 
Buit  Jivitine  was  latbarless  ee»> 


▼ineed  than  tefoca. 
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inmud  otbwi»  bo»  lor  wjitom^  W  waaaU 
t^  Ibere  «b  of  nost  tandir,  nott  dMoltdy 
ami  Mlieitoasl  Bopi^iPr  bpW.  wm.  H 
pwiM»  ilifti  My  BJ^ne^iD^rM  oofll4^^ot 
kpg  Md  80  xsBfMittedly  dMoivti  tfwr.ojipT 
Coi4d  flflvh  a9d  blood  iW«w  Uko  tbsl,  6|f 
Iron  fti^  en^rMM^  nsiBS  jBp  U|^^ 
solid  vnOl  in  «  eloa4  U^^vhuig  Ufid^lNmt 
itf  sbM^y  fifiiue  of  a  ooipsfit  r  In^Mpn- 
bU^.attcdy  ii»po0uUe  for  b^  to^beiW^  ^ 
M^Aoqao  in  de^Mor  at  Wit«>nP9M  |bi4 
bo  4i4  i(^oi  ftsk  boc:  belief^^only  borui^ 
anoe;  and  tbit  sbo  pr^Mn^.  niMUij. 
enoagb,  nndortdMag  to  UlK^ilo  bn  inis- 
tr^  lor  a  wbiilo  into  tbe  a4Joiniffg  .dicsa-r 
ii^ioom  in  oTder  to.  give  iiim.  pu^  oppo^ 
tunity  of  examining  b«c  ^parti^ipi  witbr 
oa^4soi|iiQg  tbe  suiipioion  tbo  abotk  of 
wUoliJt  WM.moBt  in^p<^aiit  aba  sboold 
bojfpiurod. 

Jvatine  kept  bar  wo^,«a4  Ji^Boqi^ 
bi|d,  tbe  doabtfol  M^tiafiMtion  of  peori^g 
an4  Uetmng,  nnn^ing  and  pEobi9g»£iroin: 
eofi^  to  Qomer  of  t^  room»  witboat  tb^ 
aliji^teet  leeolt.  ]B?eiy  equaf*  inob  bad 
Um  tested,  and.ereiy  aqnar^  ind»  bad 
pn^  abK)lately  ali^  d^itijUil^  of  tbr 
le«i||  jndioatipn  of  a  popeealed  springs  tbe 
leaBj^  boUownjB^B  of  eoand  to.  imply  a  Ra- 
eret  Imm^t  .  Foiled,  tiied,. and  4o(eTar 
bly  oat  of  bbmor,  M.  Boqae  desisted  and 
SQ9gbt  tbe  jK>Utnde.of.Jiii|.owAro9m,  to 
in«c|i^  voHhf  i^  inq>iri|ig  taenel  of  a 
red  fmoking  .csp  p^arjy.as.old  .and  gro- 
teiiqiiely  ogljr  as  bimelf^. 

HeV>ald  redco|i  on  nq.  opportunity  of 
csamiping  M.  de  Mpraipy  iUe>  i^p!»r|^m^nt» 
wt^iqb  was  on  tbe  jbrst  floor,  opening.from 
a  Vu»d  of  stpdy  in  wbiol^  its  oivaer  spsiilt 
a  great  deal  of  bis  time,.a]id;Wbiab,  wImmi 
oat  of  it,  be  bad  tbci  inpooi^ient  Mijt 
of  keepipg  looked  CHi|.|MQoaiit  of  tbemivDy 
taiaabies  it'  oontained. ;  in^s  only.  |no?e 
M.  9oq[neooa|d.tbiii|c,of,i|atw;  was^to.bdld. 
a  midnight  TigU  in  H6i^>  dm^tog- 
toom,  taking  care  tp  oonooal  biii  jnt(iotiQ«. 
fiom  tbesospeptedcipectrej  bo|  tjboagl^  be 
wi^ed  tbere  twt^  long  . nighty  pc^gbost 
eame  pear,  whetbeK  owing  to  an  imbdieiT^ 
er's  ptesenoe  or  wbatere^  ocpolt  ^anse* 
On  tb^  third,  night,  bowereri  wbe^f  worn 
oat  with  fimitjess  waking,  he.  wi|s  Jp  hip 
bed  and  slambering  like  the  ser^P  499P- 
ers  rolled  in  one,  tbe  mMi<2Si<MiB.i9^t  ige> 
appeared. 

And  now  M.  Roqne  seemed  sodd^ply  to 
yn$rj  of  bis  self-sppointfd  tasl^^ivr^flsi; 


tl^..  elfliM^.  of:  aflbettaicwva*  ^uttptoti* 
agftimi  the.  finriaa4toi«>pf  a  f ' eotiedlgt 
sale"  ab»al.|o  take p^winXaMfittei^ 
kfffs,  tows  someiwadsfs'  iimrmp'tnm 
Swfmy.  He  devooied  tbe  jsdfsiiisa^ 
meiijk  itt  bis  nMning  papeff:paolBid'bis> 
p(HrtsM»teaa  witb  eqaaUneatnesa  andbd^ 

q^atobt  kissed  H61taM>'«iki*^  *  ilMMdr 
?eiarii»  .wiib.gk>rieiis- trofibiei^iigiintifa^ 
ly  speaking,  at  bis  ebariet  wb<telsi«ndtto 
le9s  than  an  bonttwasiofl;  H-  dejiovajb- 
TiU#  bisiself  pdlitely  eonTeying  bim-itot 
eat#b  bis  train. 

Bat  if  M. Itoqa*. meanlrio.attendtfMh 
s4a  inTnM?ille,be.o«iaUly  weniabonl; 
it^Mkily.  His«ieke^waAj]i(lesdtak«ft«)r 
that  plaoe,  bat*e^,tbe  veqftfiniit  statien  htn 
got  Qui,  and  sbogldeong,  bjs  porims  njeen: 
p^oofieded  to  walk  bask  to  Saiweaiy^  a  dit^ 
tanoeofeome.twelTeimiles,  Tbiswasdea^ 
o«ntvie,.to« say. the  leasts.  ILBoqaewasf 
not  ordinarily  a  mm  gifen  :to  thtfosrisg. 
bin  HKMi^  away vonspt  for  those  artiatie 
moQstr^eitieei  deitr  .to;  hi*  heai:ti;.and!  it* 
might  Aijrly  be  a4wd  wby,if  ;be  Ml  bimr 
s4f  in  nesd  of.  pedflstrlm  a^reiai,  bei 
sboald  baTeebosensoffqMnabaa  medsjoCa 
tslOag  it;,  likewise^.  whiy,traf9idi4r  itte 
bigbway,  M  stole  ^along  l^  a  Ibttpatk, 
nndvr  ioofsr.of  wood  4uid  biU,.  jtoraing 
aside  to  sb^ua  any  ebiwea.eiiiwnntsr^^a«l«f 
arriTed  at  8#nremy,  eniHwaltng  bimailf 
aiqoQgsome^TenMHMijrooks  on  the  aalr 
skirts  j»f  the  De  Ifdrainiille  estatSi  . 

Farther  yei:  when  the  dinner  boor.; 
esjne,  insteed  of  letamlng,  like  a  seescm» 
abln  being,  to. dress  bimeelf  and  pturii^k^ 
of  the  i4miflii>le  npasialwaysvserfed  ai 
tbe,ebAteaat.aft«r  monohing  a  pieee:^ 
dry  bmd  oat.of  bia  poeksti-ba  torepil 
al^ng.throagh  tbadoskyipot  hy^  tb^  btoad^ 
aT!0niia,4nii  toward  tbebsekrf  tha  hmssot 
toia  wiodow  opealog  op  a  mmmpmh 
sscai.ai^  wbiobt  froei  :.tbe.  ease  *witb 
whiob  it  yielded  to  bieefttlh  fflMed 
somiiSQipiQipp  of  baling,  been  tanpefvd 
wkli.  Once  inside,  A  jton  <Qr  tun^witb 
mneb  oaation  <^.  saviandi  foot» -bioagbt 
bim^JHMondiifttle^aiwrtaMt^wkiiAi 
be^  entered,  and,  aftnct  k)Qkiiig  farsfaUy 
aboaibim*  proeeededto.ooBsealbiiiealf 
in,  tbf  oater  room  ander.a  k»g  bookeaes, 
which,,  iymamented  with«  t  ear? ed  frenl 
reaehiiig  |k>. tho.jbor^, at.. thet  sides <w«s 
bigb«iDoagb.  fbr.a  wan^Jo  sqasim.ldgi- 
se)f$eimth« 

Intliiii  flxtmady  andlgnUM  pQsitieB« 
flat  oitti»ba(A*X<:Bo%|af  lay.  ]taitiiig 
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ibr  what  WIS  bagt  known  to  himselfl  Bat 
afWr  a  time,  hk  anggaal  eieroiie,  the 
di^  ipeot  in  the  open  air,  the  fatigae  re- 
maining firom  his  watchful  nights,  and 
the  determination  of  hlood  to  the  head  on 
that  dead  level,  all  eombined  to  orerpow- 
•r  him,  and  eren  in  the  aet  of  Tiolentlj 
winking  his  ^yea— there  was  not  room  to 
rab  them— in  order  to  keep  awake,  he 
went  seand  asleep. 

His  waking  was  as  sadden  as  his  slam- 
ber.  How  long  this  might  haTs  lasted  he 
didnotknow.  All  was  dark  and  stiU ;  it 
might  be  any  hoar  of  the  night.  He  oan- 
iioiasly  protruded  his  head  to  reoonneitre, 
than  a  hand,  an  arm,  till  finally,  drawing 
the  rest  of  his  person  after,  he  stood  up- 
right, and  going  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of 
the  bedchamber,  there  dropped  again  to 
aU-fours,  and  groped  his  way  along  the 
wall  to  a  place  which  conmmnded  a  view 
of  the  bed.    It  was  empty. 

M.  Koque  was  not  surprised,  but  be 
WIS  angry  with  himself.  He  swore  a 
perfect  yoliey  under  his  breath  as  he  look- 
ed to  see  how  the  exit  had  been  elected. 
Not  by  the  door,  for  it  was  ftstened  on 
the  inside,  as  were  also  the  windows,  with 
the  exception  of  one  pane  at  the  top,  too 
mall  and  too  high  for  pasnge.  It  was 
Just  as  he  had  thought ;  the  secret  way 
which  he  had  &iled  to  discorer  did  exist 
after  all ;  De  Morainyille  had  just  gone 
through  it,  and  was  doubtless  at  this  mo- 
ment—in Uie  character  of  a  ghost— visit- 
ing his  wife's  room.  Should  be  rush 
thither  on  the  bare  chance  of  confWmting 
him,  or  should  be  await  here  the  fiur 
greater  likelihood  of  hia  speedy  return 
and  the  discofery  of  the  concealed  paa- 
nge?  He  decided  to  remain,  and  crouch- 
ed himself  close  on  the  neighboring  sofiu 
It  was  much  more  comfortable  than  his 
former  coach,  but  he  was  In  no  danger  of 
fiiUing  asleep  now. 

Bfen  his  impatience  could  scarcely  have 
found  (he  time  long,  when  the  wall  sud- 
denly yawned  not  three  foot  firom  him, 
and  disdosed  a  pale  figure  glimmering  in 
a  kind  of  bluish  rapor.  Before  it  could 
dose  again  he  q>rang  erect,  pulling  the 
white  sofik  drapery  round  him,  and  cried 
in  a  hollow  Toice:  '*  Prepare  for  the 
tomb!"  The  figure  started,  staggered  a 
step  forward,  and  foil  face  foremost  on 
the  S0&.  M.  Boque  could  not  stop  to  at- 
tend to  him  Just  then ;  slipping  through 
the  opening,  stOi  with  the  white  dn^ 


gathered  about  him,  he  found  himself  la 
a  passage  between  the  thick  walls  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body ,  akiqg 
which  he  groped  his  way  in  utter  dark- 
ness, till  he  came  all  at  once  on  sobm- 
thing  Boh  and  yidding;  yet  which  Benmeit 
to  bar  further  progress.  Blindly  in.the 
blackness  his  hand  Idt  about,  till  l^  good 
fortune  it  hit  on  the  secret  q>ring,  the 
wall  gave  way  before  him,  and  revealed, 
somewhat  overhead,  a  fissure  of  light, 
through  which  glimpsed  one  side  of  tha 
chamber,  with  Hdtoe's  bed  and  Justine 
bending  over  it. 

'•St!"  be  himed,  stiU  keeping  can- 
tioudy  back  in  the  shadow.  The  girl 
tamed  horn  her  swooning  mistress-  and 
darted  toward  the  sound. 

'« Is  anything  wrung?"  she  whispered. 

'^Bverything,"  laoonkmUy  replied  M. 
Boque,  not  remarking  in  his  fhrst  flush  of 
exdtement  that  she  seemed  as  little  su^ 
prised  by  his  dramatic  ^ypearance  as  if 
she  had  been eqMCthig him.  "Monsieur 
Is  fkllen  in  a  fit  bdow,  and  I  finr  tba 
shock  for  madame." 

**  To  perdition  irith  you  and  your  ma- 
dame! "  interrupted  the  girl,  with  suddeo 
savage  energy  thrusting  him  aside.  "'Heia 
down  there,  dying— dead  perhaps !  "  and 
she  flew  recklessly  down  the  dark  narrow 
way. 

M.  Boque  stood  at  flist  too  utterly 
transfixed  even  for  a  shrug,  but  recovering 
himself  in  a  moment  hastened  to  H^tee, 
whose  struggling  consckwsnees  vras  re- 
turning, told  her  hurriedly  that  he  had 
made  a  strange  discovery,  assured  her 
that  she  had  nothing  more  to  finr  and 
might  rest  tranquil  until  his  Smm^^it^ 
return,  and  leaving  her  sooMwhat  ra- 
stored,  rushed  after  Josdne. 

He  found  her  kneeling  1^  the  woCk^wap- 
porting  De  Morainville,  whose  fiMse  was 
deathly  white  as  the  shroudlike  i 
that  swathed  him  to  the  chin.  But,i 
his  head  to  her  bosom,  caU  his  name  irith 
passionate  words  ss  she  might,  ndtto 
ery  nor  caress  vrould  bring  the  dead  to 
lifo  again.  M.  Boque  was  convinced  that 
the  case  vras  a  hopeless  one,  yet  the  oaa> 
tomary  finrmalities  must  be  observed,  the 
tell-tale  tokens  removed.  The  servants 
were  roused  and  the  physician  summoned. 

Dr.  Baynal  took  in  the  dtoation  at  a 
glance.  "  The  heart,"  said  he  quietty. 
«'  It  was  a  constitutional  tendem^  with 
ILdeMoiminvilk.    I  snppoMd  he  wonld 
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gooff  like  this  sooner  or  later."  And 
dropping  tlie  heavy  liand,  he  tamed  away 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Justine  listened  ns  calmly  as  if  he  had 
but  made  some  remark  upon  the  weather. 
She  did  not  resist  when  M.  Roque  desired 
her  to  follow  him,  not  make  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  evade  his  questions,  but 
told  a  plain,  straightforward  story.  M. 
de  Morainvilie  was  to  have  married  her 
after  his  wife's  death,  and  the  possibility 
of  thilS  hastening  that  event  had  been 
suggested  by  Justine's  own  accidental 
disooveiy  of  the  secret  passage,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  one  in  the  chftt^an, 
not  even  its  master,  had  been  aware. 
Through  this  means,  and  by  the  help  of 
disguise  and  some  simple  chemical  agents, 
the  apparition,  with  its  livid  vapor  and 
ghastly  paraphernalia,  had  been  managed 
with  perfect  ease.  Justine  had  of  course 
at  once  vramed  De  Morainvilie  of  the 
suspicions  communicated  to  her  by  M. 
Eoque,  and  measures  had  been  taken  to 
deaden  the  hollow  sound  at  the  passage 
mouth  by  lining  it  with  soft  cushions. 
The  spring  it  vras  impossible  to  discover 
from  the  outside,  except  by  such  pure  ac- 
cident, most  unlikely  to  be  repeated,  as 
had  revealed  it  to  herself. 

She  told  her  shameful  story  with  the 
same  dry  eyes  and  tone  that  had  never 
changed  since  she  listened  to  De  Morain- 
ville's  death-sentence.  And  when  the 
sole  punishment  M.  Roque  pronounced 
upon  her  vras  to  quit  the  chftteau  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Sanremy  with  that  very 
dawn,  she  acquiesced  with  the  same  kind 
of  stolid  indiflerence,  although  she  could 
hardly  have  expected  such  demenpy. 
She  had  played  for  high  stakes,  and  had 
lost  everything ;  doubtless  she  vras  stun- 
ned just  at  first  What  she  might  be,  let 
loose  on  the  world,  later,  the  first  violence 
of  the  shock  over,  is  a  speculation  not 
wholly  agreeable  and  fortunately  unneoee- 
saiy.  With  her  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do. 

M.  Roque  vras  but  too  glad  to  be  rid  so 
easily  of  the  scandal  he  dreaded.    Jos- 
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tine  Masioletti  gone,  there  was  left  only 
himself  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the 
dead,  which  in  efkct  remained  a  dead 
secret.  He  never  divulged  it  except  to 
one  person,  Georges  Laurent,  to  whom  in 
its  relation  he  remarked  that  the  man 
had  thoroughly  justified  his  estimate,  but 
the  woman  had  been  too  deep  for  him ; 
adding,  however,  that  it  was  really  less 
the  woman  than  her  hair ;  for  how  could 
science  itself  guess  the  formation  of  a 
skull  so  disguised?  Thus  he  managed  to 
twist  his  own  blunder  into  a  fresh  argu- 
ment for  his  fiivorite  hobby. 

Of  course  the  household  mystery  could 
not  be  wholly  concealed  from  Helcne,  but 
her  husband's  share  in  it  she  never  knew. 
M.  Roque  too  greatly  req>ected  the  proud 
delica<7  which  had  uniformly  shielded 
the  unhappy  secrets  of  her  married  life, 
not  to  emulate  it  now  in  sparing  even  to 
her  the  name  she  had  spared  so  long  to 
others.  He  told  her  that  Justine  had 
proved  herself  a  traitor,  solacing  himself 
for  this  half  truth  with  the  reflection  that 
it  was  at  least  a  truth  so  far  as  it  went, 
and  that  Justine's  shoulders  were  surely 
broad  enough  to  bear  the  blame  for  both 
sides.  H61^ne  accepted  in  silence  what 
he  saw  fit  to  tell  her,  wise  enough  not  to 
press  a  sul^ect  that  could  only  give  her 
pain.  And  so  the  reestablished  health 
and  spirits  of  her  happy  second  union, 
which  followed  in  due  time,  were  not 
clouded  by  the  knowledge  of  how  thor- 
ough a  vrretch  her  first  husband  vras,  or 
how  narrow  an  escape  Mme.  Laurent  had 
of  dying  the  '*  tenderly  lamented  "  victim 
of  M.  de  Morainvilie. 

One  word  more. 

No  living  human  being  but  himself 
knows  it,  bat— M.  Roque  has  got  M.  de 
Morainville^s  head  in  his  collection  alter 
all !  How  he  managed  it  is  his  own  se> 
oret ;  but  there  it  is,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  prised  of  the  Company;  referred  to 
on  occasion,  proudly  though  inde^nitely, 
by  M.  Roque,  as  *'.a  most  remarkable 
person  in  his  day."  He  did  not  love  him 
in  life,  but  he  dotes  on  him  in  death. 

Kin  FVTKAM  OSQOOiD. 
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HAY  ANA  has  been  dasoribed  w  often 
by  skilfal  writers,  that  it  might 
seem  as  if  a  fresh  tratelier  oould  only  lend 
her  own  limited  freshness  to  the  some- 
what stale  story ;  bot  in  looking  over  the 
late  books  and  magastne  sketches  of  the 
city,  I  foand  many  peculiarities  of  tropi- 
cal scenery  and  Oaban  life,  which  I  no- 
ticed unmentioned  in  them,  and  there- 
fere  I  oifer  these  notes  to  the  public, 
though  many  more  Talnable  and  thorough 
accounts  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  are 
withui  their  reach. 

Tropical  color  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
snljects  of  this  article,  a  color  so  resplen- 
dent in  amount  and  quality  that  the  soul, 
eren  in  the  unfettered,  soaring  regions  of 
dreamland,  oould  hwrdly  imagine  the 
wonderful  combinations  of  Tirid  and  pure 
color  which  ererywhere  strike  the  eye  in 
these  regions,  where  the  sun-dyes  steep 
the  atmo^here. 

Fh>m  its  Tery  nofel^  the  scenery  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  one  accustomed 
only  to  our  northern  landscape;  as  our 
beauties  of  green  pasture  and  blue  sky, 
our  meadows  of  red  clover  and  white  dtA- 
sies,  our  undulating  wheat  fields  and 
maize  fields,  and  ferests  of  shi^ly,  wide- 
spreading  trees,  would  be  inconceiTable 
to  a  Ouban's  foreign  ^e,  accustomed  only 
to  the  brown  ochre  tints  of  the  soil 
against  the  white  sky,  alternating  with 
feathery  palms  and  q>lendidly  painted 
flowers. 

Therefore  to  those  bereaTcd  ones  who 
haye  nerer  seen  the  tropics,  this  attempt 
to  show  ferth  the  coloring  that  tints  the 
laadsoape  may  be  futile,  as  no  correspond- 
ing experience  of  our  climate  will  explain 
ili  peculiarities,  or  answer  in  the  least  to 
its  saggestions. 

But  the  eilbrt  to  catch,  detain,  and 
liold  up  to  recognition  something  of  the 
light  and  color  of  tropical  s6taery,  wheth- 
er in  mass,  as  in  sea  or  sky,  or  in  detail, 
as  in'  the  fruit  and  flowers,  may  not  be 
wholly  lost  npon  those  trarellers  who 
haye  seen  the  quanti^  of  light  and  the 
gorgeous  complexion  of  the  West  Indian 
ian^cape.  JBreiy  firesh  ^ye  sees  anew  for 
itself  the  same  tropics  which  stir  the 


blood  and  exalt  the  imagination ;  and  to 
read  the  first  impressiomi  ot  another  per- 
son is  often  a  sure  method  of  reTiTing  old 


As  one  sails  into  southern  seas  the  sky 
begins  to  change.  The  cool,  tender  blae 
of  our  northern  dome  pales,  and  the  sky 
whitens  and  draws  nearer,  and  the  shape 
of  its  loffy  arch  changes  to  a  flatter  and 
less  hollowed  curre.  It  droops  down  orer 
us  and  bleaches  at  the  same  time ;  and 
the  illimitable  space  Tanishes,  and  all  the 
air  is  filled  with  white  light,  which  does 
not  dassle  the  eye,  but  on  the  contraxj 
acts  as  a  tonic  to  its  nenres.  This  re- 
splendence of  light  is  equally  diffused  in 
eren  tone  all  through  the  great  arch,  and 
as  pre  sail  into  the  soaring  light,  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  or  Baya,  or  Belus^  or 
Baal,  or  any  other  sun  god,  seems  insdne- 
tiTC  and  natural,  for  the  sun  here  is  the 
yery  symbol  of  beauty,  and  power,  and 
beneficence. 

The  sky  in  its  perfection  at  the  north 
is  a  loffy,  fethomless  dome  of  dear,  deep 
blue,  with  perhi^  white,  fieecy,  wander- 
ing clouds,  or  piled-np  msosce  of  comuli- 
set  at  its  sides.  But  in  the  tropics  the 
yisible  clouds  are  gray,  and  they  flcat  in 
a  white  sky,  and  many  that  we  saw  were 
dark  and  sombre,  and  strongly  standing 
out  against  the  deep  orange  tints  of  a  son- 
set  sky  in  the  west.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
delicate  color  clouds  of  the  north  melted 
away,  or  were  washed  out  in  the  intenee 
shining  of  the  white  light,  and  only  the 
dark  tints  could  endure  the  excaeatye 
brightness. 

When  within  a  day's  sail  of  Cuba,  the 
tints  of  the  sea  began  to  seiie  the  eye. 
The  cold  northern  glitter  is  gone,  and  the 
greenish  gray  also,  and  a  warm,  pale, 
lucent  green  has  taken  its  place.  It  is  an 
opaque  hue,  like  the  mill^  green  of  the 
chrysoprase,  that  beautiful  sard  which 
ladies  haye  been  wearing  for  a  year  or 
two  as  cameo  lockets.  The  sea  shone  per- 
petually with  the  rare  hues  of  green  and 
white  gems«  renewing  their  pme  eolor 
and  yiyid  contrasts.  Of  course  the  eolor 
changed  in  diflbrent  places,  and  on  oar 
return  we  saw  the  Golf  i 
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flailoTS  know  as  to  brilliant  and  also  ao 
orystallina. 

Thisi  runs  a  beaatifal  sparkling  indigo 
blae«  Tery  dear  when  smooth,  and  gleam- 
ing; and  glinting  in  color  like  the  fiicets 
of  a  cat  stone,  which  makes  a  lonely  con- 
trast with  the  white  foam  of  the  waTe 
crests.  To  look  down  into  its  sapphire 
depths  sets  the  &ncy  playing.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  the  sapemataral  is  very 
near.  We  think  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ocean  caTes,  and  look  for  the  gleam  of 
a  white  arm,  or  a  head  crowned  with  long 
pale  locks,  or  a  Triton  blowing  his  hom 
to  call  the  sea  nymphs  together. 

In  the  night  phosphorescence  flashes  in 
the  wake  of  the  ship,  and  fire  follows  her 
keel.  The  descriptions  of  this  phenome- 
non in  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner  "  are  fine 
and  true. 

Later  in  the  tropical  experience  we  saw 
the  beaatifal  star  flowers  of  the  sea,  call- 
ed **  Portaguese  frigates  "  by  the  sailors, 
and  also  the  medusas,  which  are  rery 
beaatifal,  bat  dangeroas  as  the  gorgon 
head  if  handled,  being  highly  electrical. 
To  take  them  radely  is  to  ran  the  risk  of 
a  shock  that  will  maim  the  hand  or  the 
arm.  They  are  like  large  glass  bowls, 
where  a  thick  Venetian  ornament  of 
opaqae  white  glass,  made,  we  have  heard, 
by  mixing  arsenic  with  the  clear  glass,  is 
WToaght  in  delicate  tracery,  translacent 
and  Tery  polished,  upon  the  transparent 
surface  of  the  bowl.  This  in  really  the 
tentacala  of  the  animal,  but  you  cannot 
discover  it  in  the  water.  Some  of  these 
beaaties  weie  ten  inches  and  some  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
float  with  the  cap  of  the  bowl  toward  the 
sky.  Around  the  rim  of  the  bowl  there 
was  a  row  of  delicate  filaments  like  fringe, 
and  these  fringes  were  in  perpetual  mo> 
tion.  We  connted  sixty  of  these  bowls 
Jost  aboat  the  ship  at  once,  which  seemed 
to  float  in  a  sea  g^tfden  of  white  flowers. 
It  would  haTC  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
examine  them  nearer,  but  taken  from  the 
water  they  are  but  shapeless  jelly  lumps, 
and  many  of  them  could  hardly  expand 
their  exquisite  fringes  (which  are  really 
nets  of  destruction,  tentaculA  which  hold 
any  unwary  thing  they  seiie)  in  a  com- 
mon-siied  pail ;  so  that  closer  acquaint- 
ance was  forbidden  to  our  eager  and  ad- 
miring curiosity. 

The  channel  of  the  broad  harbor  of  Ha- 
fana  is  Tery  narrow,  and  bat  one  Tessel 


can  pass  its  slender  throat,  of  half  a  mile 
long,  at  a  time.  On  the  east  side  is  Mor> 
ro  Castle,  a  great  citadel  of  a  fort,  and 
garnished  with  a  fixed  light  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  high.  On  the  west 
aide  is  another  strong  fortress,  called  La 
Punta,  and  on  the  southeast  a  stronger 
defence  still,  called  La  Cabana. 

We  entered  thtf  harbor  at  daybreak, 
and  rose  early  to  see  the  magical  sunrise. 
Afler  noting  the  enchanting  combination 
of  rock  and  fortress,  and  palm  tree  and 
rosy  sky,  we  looked  into  the  crystal  water 
as  into  a  new  world,  or  the  old  globe  of 
Yasco  da  Gama,  that  mystic  glass  of  rcT- 
elation.  Schopf  says,  and  I  borrow  his 
language  to  supplement  my  ignorance  of 
nomenclature:  '*  The  crystalline  clearness 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Columbus,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  great  discoTeries,  erer  retained  an 
open  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  In 
passing  OTcr  these  splendidly  adorned 
sounds,  where  marine  life  shows  itself  in 
an  endless  Tariety  of  forms,  the  boat,  sus- 
pended OTcr  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to 
float  in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  scene  easily  becomes  giddy. 
On  the  sandy  bottom  appear  thousands  of 
sea  stars,  sea  urchins,  mollusks,  and  fishes 
of  a  brilliancy  of  color  unknown  in  our 
temperate  seas.  Fiery  red,  intense  blue, 
liTcly  green,  golden  yellow,  perpetually 
Tary ;  the  spectator  floats  OTcr  groTes  of 
sea  plants,  gorgonias,  corals,  alcyoni- 
nms,  flabellums,  and  sponges,  that  afford 
no  less  delight  to  the  eye,  and  are  no  less 
gently  agitated  by  the  heaTing  irateni, 
than  the  most  beautiful  garden  on  earth 
when  a  gentle  breeie  passes  through  the 
waTing  boughs." 

Ton  are  anchored  in  the  immense,  al- 
most land-locked  bay,  a  mile  from  the 
city,  and  the  health  officer  in  his  yellow 
boat  comes  to  hear  the  report.  Although 
there  had  been  plenty  of  seasickness  on 
this  always  rough  passage,  it  is  not  infbc- 
tious  on  land,  and  the  TCssel  receives  its 
health  papers.  During  these  ceremonies 
we  look  about  us.  Sitting  on  the  deck, 
keeping  guard  oTer  our  trunks,  we  sur- 
Tey  the  imposing  entrance  to  the  broad 
harbor,  so  well  guarded  by  Morro  Castle-* 
which,  fort,  lighthou.se,  and  castle  in  one, 
presides  with  lofty  dignity  orer  the  beau- 
tiful bay— and  see  for  the  first  time  a  palm 
tree.  Then  we  knew  wewere  in  the  tropics. 
They  had  fringed  the  whom  of  K^  West* 
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hat  we  did  not  land  and  behold  them. 
This  is  a  ooooanat  palm,  leaning,  with  its 
inevitable  swenre  fh>m  the  perpendicalar, 
against  the  walls  of  the  high  enclosure  of 
the  castle. 

The  first  distinction  that  one  makes 
among  the  new  trees  he  is  called  to  no- 
tice is  the  difference  between  the  slen- 
der, twisting  trunk  of  the  cocoa  palm, 
with  its  crown  of  precious  fruit,  and  the 
shapely  white  trunk  of  the  common  palm ; 
and  he  soon  recognises  the  two  kinds, 
which  grow  everywhere. 

We  have  time  to  learn  the  curve  of  the 
oocoanut  by  heart  during  the  quarantine 
ceremonies,  but  this  lesson  learned  we 
descend  the  ship's  side  and  enter  a  large 
boat  with  an  awning  at  one  end,  with 
four  other  passengers,  besides  the  facto- 
tum of  the  Hotel  Cubano,  and  two  strong 
oarsmen.  Rafts,  and  boats,  and  a  little 
steam  tug  to  take  the  cargo,  surround  the 
ship,  and  barefooted,  half-naked  negroes 
are  already  hauling  and  tugging  at  bar- 
rels and  bales. 

We  rapidly  pass  through  the  anchored 
vessels,  and  leave  our  steamer  behind. 
When,  afler  rowing  through  the  great 
harbor,  filled  with  ships  of  every  nation, 
you  turn  your  eyes  for  the  first  eager  sight 
of  the  city,  you  are  surprised  at  the  low 
houses,  the  square  church  towers,  and  the 
mellow,  delicate  pink  and  yellow  tints 
that  decorate  them.  There  is  a  pictur- 
esqueness  and  a  feeling  for  art  that  no 
northern  city,  with  its  freestone  fronts, 
can  show. 

These  Cubans  must  consider  two  things 
in  building,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  earthquakes.  Bjtli  involve 
low  roofs,  thick,  broad  walls,  and  narrow 
streets,  which  shut  out  the  sun.  Indeed, 
one  side  of  the  street  is  always  shaded  at 
high  noon,  and  instinctively  pedestrians 
and  animals  walk  within  the  cooler  sha* 
dow.  The  stone  archways  to  the  houses 
and  stores  are  resting  places,  and  the  poor 
donkeys,  who  come  in  the  mornings  to  the 
doors  to  be  milked,  poke  their  beads  into 
the  shade  while  they  stand  munching  the 
brown  paper  which  2s  given  them  as  a 
qnieting  cud  of  rumination.  Waiters 
bring  out  a  gkug  goblet  and  take  a  half 
pint  a  day  for  a  large  fiimily,  and  then 
the  travelling  dairy  passes  on. 

These  southrons,  denied  the  efflores- 
cence of  Gothic  form,  shut  out  from 
carved  tower  and  pinnacle,  and  shut  into 


plain,  low  lines  of  square  strength,  blos- 
som in  color,  and  tint  their  massive  walls 
with  deep  or  pale  hues  of  green  or  blue, 
or  pink  or  3'ellow,  so  that  at  a  distance 
the  whole  city  seems  in  bloom.  The  rouis 
are  always  tiled  with  red  potteiy,  ar- 
ranged in  curved  lines,  which,  eith^  in 
close  view  or  at  a  distance,  make  a  pic- 
turesque impression. 

These  houses  are  built  for  ventilation, 
with  very  large,  high  windows,  which 
drop  to  the  floor,  or  rather  to  the  level  of 
the  street ;  and  these  windows  are  filled 
with  light,  delicate  tracery  of  wrought 
iron.  These  Moorish  metal  arabesqaes 
are  very  beautiful,  aqd  break  agreeably 
the  monotony  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
walls.  Here,  as  one  drives  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Havana  in  the  evoiing, 
in  the  victoriiis  or  volantes,  the  whole 
fiimily  life  is  revealed  to  him.  He  sees 
the  whole  interior  of  the  drawing-room  ; 
the  softts,  the  mirrors,  the  "circles  of 
conversation  "  can  be  seen  as  plainly  as 
possible ;  and  on  the  inside  of  these  iron 
gratings  stand  the  young  damsels  of  the 
family,  and  on  the  outside,  upon  the  side- 
walk, the  cavaliers,  who  have  come  to  visit 
them,  place  themselyes,  so  that  love 
laughs  openly  at  locksmiths  in  Havana. 

The  social  laws  which  rule  women  in 
Cuba  are  peculiar,  as  they  involve  the 
mixed  elements  of  severe  old  Spanish  eti- 
quette, the  aristocratic  customs  of  old 
Spanish  nobility,  and  also  the  new  ele- 
ment of  a  slave  caste.  Women  seem 
either  menials  at  worst  or  playthings  at 
best,  rarely  noble,  trusted  companions. 
But  we  shall  speak  of  this  later. 

At  the  custom-house  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer  passed  without  any  difficulty , 
my  trunk  being  the  only  one  which  ar- 
rested any  attention  from  the  oflioera. 
The  handsome  silks  and  laces  and  jewelry 
of  the  other  ladies  challenged  no  sospi* 
cion;  they  instinctively  felt  them  to  be 
harmless ;  but  I  had  put  in  some  volumes 
of  belles-lettres  for  my  private  solace  in 
the  hot  noontimes,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment came  a  generous  bundle  of  fresh 
stories  from  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Harper ;  so  tllat  there  were  a  down  boote 
in  all,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  offidala 
vras  aroused.  They  turned  them  upside 
down,  looked  at  the  titles,  asked  the 
commendatore  of  the  hotel  "  if  they  were 
all  mine?  "  *'  what  were  their  mmmf^ 
"if  they  were  to  sell  again?*'  and 
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dered.    1  shoald  like  to  have  heard  his 
Tersionof '*  Lectures  on  the  Renaissance," 
**On  the  Greek  Poets,"  Tegner's  "Fri- 
thiof  Saga,"  Augusta   Webster's  "  Por- 
traits," Haiard'H  •»  St.  Domingo,"  "  Rob- 
in Gray,"  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Phaeton." 
They  hardly  knew  whether  they  were 
reToldtionary  or  not,  or  whether  I  was 
a  fit  sulgect  for  imprisonmeni    Evident- 
ly  their  feeling  toward  me  approached 
that  of  a  savage  for  his  fetich,  which 
be  alternately  worshipped  or  beat  as  it 
pleased  or  displeased  him.    But  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  their  perplexity  over 
my  innocent  volumes,  and  the  smile  me- 
diated for  me,  especially  when  I  laughed 
out  aloud.    The  laugh  interpreted  be- 
tween us  and  said,  *'  So  merry  and  unanz- 
ious  a  person  cannot  be  a  conspirator." 
They  gave  me  as  frank  smiles  back  as  any 
men  with  Spanish  blood  in  them  can  give, 
left  the  trunk's  contents,  said  ''  Bueno," 
locked  it  up,  and  handed  me  the  key. 
Think  ye  Americans  who  rage  at  the  li- 
cense of  a  free  press,  of  the  romantic  and 
effeminate  poem  of  '*  Love  is  Enough  " 
being  pronounced   contraband   of  war! 
But    these   custom-house   officials  were 
quite  right  in  thinking  literature  more 
liberalizing  than  laces,  and  books  &r  more 
dangerous  to  their  institutions  than  silk 
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As  we  stepped  inside  the  city  gates 
from  the  custom-house,  the  first  foreign 
sight  we  saw  was  one  of  the  poor  little 
ijnkeys  of  the  country,  all  wrapped  up 
in  woven  onions  which  he  was  carrying 
to  market.  He  had  on  two  very  large 
panniers  filled  with  this  strong-flavored 
edible,  which  overflowed  over  the  back 
and  sides  until  it  met  under  the  belly  like 
a  case  armor.  This  onion  armor  joined 
round  his  neck  in  front  and  under  his  taO 
behind,  while  in  front  appeared  a  pitiful 
pair  of  ears,  and  a  tail'  flapped  slowly  be- 
hmd ;  else  wise  the  huge  heap  of  onions 
would  have  seemed  to  be  getting  about 
itself,  without  any  manifest  means  of  lo- 
comotion. 

We  soon  came  to  the  market,  where 
outside  stood  rude  carts,  piled  up  with 
green  sugar  cane,  bananas,  ooooanuts, 
etc.,  drawn  by  oxen  with  ropes  in  their 
noses.  The  market  itself  was  rather  in- 
teresting, although  many  of  the  peculiar 
fruits  are  not  handsome  upon  the  outside. 
The  mamey  apple  and  the  sapote  have  a 
doll,  brown,  thick  skin.    The  mamey  ap- 


ple looks,  when  cut,  like  a  high-colored 
squash  with  a  lurge^  glossy,  black  nut 
seed  in  the  centre,  and  tastes  like  a  very 
sweet,  flavorless  pumpkin  pie.  The  sa> 
pote  is  a  delicate  and  agreeable  fruit, 
sweet,  pulpy,  and  less  coarse  in  fibre  than 
the  mamey.  The  guanavana  is  a  rough, 
green  fruit,  which  reminds  one  of  a  huge, 
rounded,  irregular  cactus  leaf.  The 
white  pulp  of  this,  with  all  its  seeds  like 
watermelon  seeds,  is  scraped  out,  and 
beaten  up  with  cold  water  and  sugar  into 
a  sort  of  sourish,  sweetish  whip,  and  call- 
ed '*  refreshmeiit,"  and  is  quite  palata- 
ble for  foreigners.  The  caimetes  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  very  light  green,  and  a  royal 
purple  color,  like  an  egg  plant,  but  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  symmetrical  in  shape 
like  a  tomato,  but  more  divided,  and  the 
clefts  less  deep  and  marked.  The  inside 
of  this  is  a  very  beautiful  color,  mottled 
from  pink  to  black,  through  every  shade 
of  purple ;  but  the  taste  is  cloying  to  for- 
eigners, although  the  negroes  are  fond  of 
it  The  gaunt,  shrivelled  negress  who 
sat  endlessly  sewing  in  one  of  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Hotel  Cubano,  was  delighted 
to  receive  our  just  tasted  fruits,  and  we 
were  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  bas- 
kets of  fresh,  crisp  lettuce,  light  green 
cabbage,  of  red  peppers  and  tomatoes, 
make  something  of  a  show;  but  oar 
northern  markets  are  even  now  as  hand- 
some as  the  Havana  market,  far  they  have 
the  same  heaps  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
clustering  bananas,  besides  apples;  and 
when  our  season  of  fruits  arrives,  with 
pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  melons  and  ap- 
ples, tomatoes,  and  the  like,  our  markets 
are  richer  in  color  than  theirs  in  the  month 
of  February,  in  which  we  saw  it. 

But  they  can  claim  far  more  than  we  in 
their  fish  market.  The  fish  upon  its 
shelves  are  miracles  of  lovely  and  varied 
color.  Deep  crimson,  yellow,  dark  blue, 
orange,  or  soft,  opalescent  pink  fish  lie 
piled  up  in  the  stalls.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  variety  of  large  or  small 
tribes,  whether  the  handsome,  rose-color- 
ed buona  creatura^  which  we  often  had 
for  dinner,  or  the  nameless  pink  beauties 
that  we  regularly  ate  for  breakfast.  To 
walk  through  the  market  and  see  these 
gleaming,  scaly,  finny  flowers,  reminded 
us  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  if  these 
creatures  bad  opened  their  mouths  and 
spoken,  or  even  commenced  to  sing,  it 
would  have  seemed  quite  natund.    Th* 
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iM  is  the  great  siiiger  of  the  world,  and 
sorely  these  bvely  children  might  hare 
learned  its  secrets  of  tuneful  rhythm  as 
they  rocked  upon  their  mother's  bosom. 

Flowers  are  expressions  of  color  all  over 
the  continents,  and  although  it  was  not 
tlie  season  of  laTish  blossom,  there  were 
maoy  flowers  adorning  the  gardens. 
Among  these  we  noticed  some  tiny  pink 
batton  roses,  that  might  be  about  as 
large  as  small  peas,  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  Liliiput  or  the  fitiries.  Boaqaefes  of 
lo?ely  pink  and  red  roses  were  often 
brought  to  the  Hotel  Cubano,  bat  their 
bailders  had  a  way  of  covering  ^up  the 
long  stems  with  the  light  green  shoots  of 
the  spearmint,  and  the  pungent  and  aro- 
matic odor  of  this  accessory  enTclcqpe  de- 
stroyed the  finer  and  more  delicate  scent 
of  the  roses. 

Besides  the  fine  public  gardens,  which 
are  open  to  e?ery  one,  we  had  the  pleas- 
are  of  admission  into  two  priTate  ones  of 
great  perfection.  The  deep  crimson  hi- 
biscus, which  reminds  one  of  a  glorified 
althea,  makes  many  of  the  ordinary 
hedges.  The  flower  is  yery  large  and 
liigh-coloied,  with  a  white  feather  tongue 
of  pistil  tund  stamens.  Rose  hedges  were 
lilao  frequent,  and  here  and  there  grew  a 
tree  which  bore  a  large  yellow  flower, 
sh.idiDg  from  delicate  to  deep  tones,  and 
something  like  an  o?al  ball  in  shape.  It 
was  like  a  yellow  squash  flower  refined, 
shut  up  instead  of  spread  open,  and  hung 
up  upon  a  tallish  tree  with  dark,  ever- 
green, glossy  leaves.  All  the  greenhouse 
darlings  of  our  climate  were  in  full  bloom 
in  the  open  air.  Oleandms,  with  their 
exquisite  rose  bloom,  stood  many  feet 
high  in  the  dark  courtyards ;  and  there 
was  a  giant  datura,  whose  fiower  was  six 
inches  long,  and  would  have  been  coarse 
from  its  sixe  but  for  the  fragility  of  its 
white  texture  and  its  graceful  shi^.  The 
dusky  orange  trees  hong  laden  with  gold- 
en fruit  and  fragrant  bud  and  blossom. 
There  we  saw  the  sapote  trees  and  the 
mamey  apple,  while  the  almond  tree,  with 
its  deep  scarlet  leaf,  seemed  a  glimpse  of 
our  autuoin,  as  a  forerunner  of  their  trop- 
ic spring. 

In  the  midst  of  ponds  and  running 
brooks,  an  aviary  of  bright  birds  was 
placed  in  one  of  these  gardens,  which 
made  the  lawn  vocal  with  the  gay  twitter 
of  these  pretty  creatures,  who  were  set- 
tling the  important  question  where  each 
should  Toont  for  the  niirht :  also  a  wini 


pigeon-house,  where  this  matter  was  all 
decided,  and  the  little' flulQr  bundles  did 
not  even  lift  their  heads  from  under  their 
wings  to  take  one  look  at  the  strangers. 
To  this  garden  one  approaches  throogh  a 
long  avenue  of  large  silver  poplars  and 
fisathery  pines,  whose  alternate  dark  and 
light  foliage  made  very  beautiful  con- 
trasts. The  pine  had  mach  longer  needles 
than  our  pine,  and  a  diflerent  and  less 
elegant  cone. 

Another  garden  vras  devoted  to  rare 
Mexican  plants.  There  were  dwarf 
lialms  by  hundreds,  of  diflerent  sorts; 
and  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees 
crej>t  cacti  and  orchids  in  full  bloom. 
As  there  are  plants  which  seem  to  be 
links  between  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
bats  are  half  birds  and  half  beast;  as  the 
pig-headed  skate  is  half  fish  and  half 
beast,  and  there  is  an  animal  with  a  bill 
like  a  bird  in  New  Zealand ;  as  humming 
birds  and  butterflies  seem  flowers  en- 
dowed with  life  and  motion;  so  the 
espiritu  santo  of  Bfexico  seems  almost 
a  dove  turned  to  a  flower.  And  the  cacti 
and  orchid  races  remind  one  constantly  of 
snakes  and  creeping  things  by  their 
leaves,  and  of  bugs  and  insects  by  their 
flowers— bugs  and  beautiful  insects,  moths 
and  butterflies,  in  color  andshape.  With 
their  ^x>tted  mouths  and  throats,  which 
seem  to  simulate  halPopen  lips,  they  are 
links  between  the  crawling  creatures  and 
bloieoms. 

In  this  garden  vrere  rustic  arches  and 
grottoes  built  of  the  pink  limestone  ;  a 
cave  stood  behind  a  limpid  pool  where 
many  aquatic  plants  grew,  and  red  and 
yellow  goldfish  swam  in  the  glassy  still- 
ness among  their  deep-green  leaves. 

Once  at  twilight  we  drove  through  a 
long  avenue  of  palm  trees  with  turned, 
statuesque  tronks,  which  glimmered 
white,  and  waving  plumy  heads,  which 
glimmered  green.  It  was  an  avenue 
leading  to  a  villa,  and  we  wcmdered  why 
there  were  not  more  such  avenues  plant- 
ed for  their  glorious  growth  and  the 
adornment  of  the  roadside,  as  the  gift  of 
wealth  and  taste  to  the  island. 

To  retam  now  fh>m  plants  and  gardens 
and  nature  to  the  customs  of  the  people. 
We  iralked  through  the  delidoasly  bet 
streets,  taking  the  market  in  course  to  par 
hotel.  B(y  companions  groaned  with  the 
heat,  but  I  rejoiced.  Everything  stmek 
me  with  interest,  while  th^  sighed  at  the 
abomination  of  desolation   ther  hahaU 
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•rerywher^  which  Mtonuid  to  me  the  pio- 
tarettqaenesB  in  which  I  rerellcd.  The 
streete  were  cleaned,  and  there  is  a  i&De 
for  throwing  orange  peel  upon  the  side- 
walk. We  entered  the  cool  carriageway 
of  the  hotel,  which  like  other  housee  was 
built  aroand  a  hollow  coartyard  for  yen- 
tilation,  often  filled  with  tall  oleanders. 
The  lower  rooms  are  the  stable;  then 
come  the  serrants'  rooms,  and  afUrward 
the  fiunily  apartments  in  the  middle 
stories.  Oar  rooms  were  ready,  and  we 
found  ouiselTcs  in  clean,  cool,  high  apart- 
ments, overlookiog  the  city  and  Tery  com- 
fortably furnished.  I  had  prepared  my- 
self for  discomfort,  Termin,  imposition, 
starration,  and  neglect  I  found,  on  the 
contrary,  plenty,  comfort,  cleanliness, 
fiumesM,  and  courtesy;  mm!  my  brief 
stay  in  Ha?ana  was  a  delightful  bit  of 
fireshness  set  in  a  quiet  domestic  life.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  some  inconreniences. 
I  could  not  get  my  washing  returned  un- 
der a  fortnight,  but  Yankee  management 
and  a  Cuban  tailor  for  my  children  help- 
ed me  out 

Everybody  went  out  at  once  to  shop, 
but  I  found  nothing  to  buy.  The  coun- 
try is  without  invention.  They  really 
have  no  manu&cture  except  a  sort  of 
coarse  Catalan  lace,  which  had  to  be  or- 
dered beforehand.  I  bought  a  water- 
cooler,  which  is  a  pretty,  white,  porous 
jar,  and  some  linen  cambric  dresses,  a  roll 
of  bobua,  which  is  a  thin  linen  which 
comes  from  Baroelona,  or  is  said  to,  some 
guaya  jam  and  jelly,  and  some  pressed 
flowers  of  the  country.  Cigars  were  in 
plenty. 

Riding  on  the  Ptoeo  de  Tacon,  a  beau- 
tiful broad  street  with  a  noble  fountain 
and  two  statues  as  turning  places  for  the 
carriages,  I  saw  something  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  women  in  certain  respects. 
While  the  rules  of  etiquette  are  very 
strict  in  many  ways,  in  other  respects 
they  are  allowed  liberties  of  dress  and  de- 
meanor tliat  surprise  us :  I  think  it  is  as 
yim  tolerate  certain  follies  in  children. 
For  instance,  they  break  out  in  Tiolent 
color  in  their  costumes,  whUh  strongly 
oontrsst  with  their  dark  hair  and  eyes. 
Pink  and  scarlet  toilets  are  the  rage; 
bare  heads,  necks,  and  arms,  the  style. 
As  you  ride  up  and  down  the  Ftoeo,  which 
Is  the  great  course  for  carriages,  you  pass 
And  repass  many  handsome  equipages, 
drawn  by  English  or  American  horses, 
the  beasts  of  the  ooontry  being  very  slink 


and  disconsolate,  as  they  well  may  be  from 
the  ill  usage  that  is  heaped  upon  them. 
These  carnages  are  all  open,  and  oftener 
they  are  the  English  Tiotoria  with  two 
seats,  or  the  Spanish  Toknte,  which  is  a 
low  chaise,  oftei^  painted  yellow,  hung 
on  two  long  slendler  thills,  between  which 
one  horse  trots,  while  another  hone,  at- 
tadied  by  outside  traces,  with  a  moonted 
groom  in  boots,  cocked  bat,  and  a  liv- 
ely, gallops  by  its  side.  The  top  of  the 
voUnte  flops  down  over  the  passsngeis 
like  an  old-foshioned  calash,  and  yon  can 
only  catch  glimpses  of  the  Cuban  aristo- 
crats who  cling  to  this  ungainly  national 
vehicle.  But  yon  can  discorer  the  un- 
covered heads,  and  the  elaborately  dress- 
ed hair,  and  the  nude  necks  and  arms, 
and  the  bright  pink  and  buff  sstin  dresses 
that  overflow  the  sides  of  the  voknte. 
Ladies  ride  alone  without  any  cavaliers, 
and  receive  any  compliments  which 
strangers  from  the  sidevralk  may  pay 
them  with  great  utnff  Jraid,  if  not  with 
gracious  smiles. 

No  Udy  can  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  In  the  fresh,  delicious  morning  the 
streets  are  full  of  mantilla-costumed  la- 
dies going  to  mass.  With  a  rich  veil  over 
her  head,  any  lady  may  take  this  re- 
ligious privilege  and  roam  about  freely  at 
this  hour.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
she  must  ride  everywhere,  or  dutpnte  the 
sidewalk,  of  a  foot  in  width,  with  the 
donkeys,  who  are  for  more  yielding  than 
tlie  humans  she  will  meet.  A  man  seems 
glad  of  the  chance  of  jostling  a  woman 
into  the  street ;  rnde  men  speak  in  com- 
pliment, slK^men  plying  their  trade 
stare,  and  the  endeavor  is  to  make  the 
daring  pedestrian  uncomfortable. 

But  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  all 
this  changes.  Her  imprisonment  is  over, 
and  she  may  sally  forth,  and  walk  unpro- 
tected for  hours,  dressed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous manner;  bare-headed,  bare- 
armed,  she  may  wander  unattended  all 
over  the  dty.  The  laws  of  Havana  ar- 
range that  only  women  of  repute  can  be 
abroad  after  night&ll ;  not  a  had  law  for 
more  civilised  countries ! 

We  were  told  that  when  there  was  mo* 
sic  in  the  public  parks  in  the  evening, 
pretty  young  giris  l^  dosens  go  to  hear 
it,  and  no  one  speaks  to  them  or  molests 
them.  A  lady  may  call  a  carriage  and 
leave  the  Tmou  theatre  at  midnight  and 
go  some  miles  to  her  country  villa  alone ; 
bat  woe  to  her  if  she  call  any  other  8^]^ 
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Umbmi  to  maud  bar  mt^  Imt  fiuhart  bar 
brotb«r,  or  bw  husband. 

Tbe  '*  ciretes  ofeonvwiatkm ''  indioale 
Ibe  formal  ralatioM  boiwoen  meQ  and 
womeo.  TbtM  arraDfWMDli  oonsisl  of 
ten  ebairi  pbead  opposite  to  each  otber, 
wiib  a  obair  between  at  tbe  bead,  and  a 
eo&  at  tbe  foot,  wbere  tbe  motber  dts. 
Tbe&tber  takes  tbe  cbair  at  tbe  head»  and 
tbe  males  sit  on  one  side  and  tbe  females 
on  tbeotber,  likea  Quaker  meeting ;  only 
tb^  all  talk,  and  fery  &st»  so  tbat  tbe 
eftet  of  tbis  eross  q>eeob  or  iire  is  Teiy 
bewildering,  as  eaeb  perwrn  speaks  to  bis 
opposite  neighbor  instead  of  tbe  one  at 
bis  side.  It  is  tbooght  Tory  improper  if 
a  kdy  and  gentlemen  sit  side  by  side 
apon  a  so&  or  in  two  ebairs.  Indeed,  a 
Spaniard  rises  as  if  insulted  if  an  Eng- 
Ikib  or  American  lady  sboold  take  a  seat 
near  bim,  for  ftar  of  intermpting  tbe 
oonTersation  of  otbers.  Poiitioal  oonTer* 
sation  was  in  bad  taste,  and  only  by  ao- 
eident  ooald  a  foreigner  learn  anything 
of  tbe  bistoiy  and  present  attitade  of  the 
two  parties  who  are  inTolred  in  a  < 
less  straggle  for  principles  and  power. 

To  ride  in  tbe  HaTana  street 
wbieb,  drawn  by  four  horses,  ily  aroand 
eomers  and  gallop  oyer  oarres  with  bells 
Jingling,  and  whips  cracking,  and  in- 
finite noise  and  racket,  is  yery  amosing. 
It  was  pleasant  to  ride  ont  at  twilight  on 
the  Oem,  which  stretches  into  tbe  ooon- 
try,  and  is  lined  with  handsome  yillas. 
There  were  plenty  of  plain  working  w^ 
men  that  rode ;  and  ofkentimes  on  our  re- 
tam,  handsome  ladies  in  opera  suits 
would  come  from  their  country-seats,  ride 
the  two  or  three  miles  into  town,  and 
then  take  a  yictcnria  to  the  theatre.  So 
tbe  world  moyes. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  abusing  tbe  kindness 
of  some  of  our  hosts  to  speak  of  one  or 
two  yillas  which  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  yintt,  on  the  Oerro  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  one  story  high.  Too  enter  on  a 
piasn  often,  and  open  to  a  broad  cool 
room  with  sleeping  apartments  eitber 
side.  In  tbis  first  recqstion-room  was  a 
grand  piano  and  a  small  eoUection  of 
choice  Spanish  and  Italian  authors,  on  a 
hanging  shelf,  for  fear  of  yermin.  Back 
of  this  parlor,  which  is  yery  lightly  but 
elegantly  furnished,  was  one  yery  long 
room  stretching  the  whole  length  of  tbe 
house,  which  opened  back  into  a  beauti- 
ful gsjrden.  At  one  end  of  tbis  room  was 
tbe  dining-table,  at  the  other  sewing 


stands  and  baskets,  and  *'  nitckw  oTmb- 

yenatioB  '*  arranged  between. 

were  receiyed  with  ease  and 

tbe  aged  mother  and  sister  ofa 

exiled  patriots,  who  tipoke 

whose  manners  seemed  the  < 

noble  natures. 

At  another  yilla  we  were  i 
kindly  weloosMd  by  some 
younglings ;  a  whole  lloek  fr 
to  fiye  years  old.    There  wera  migjbt  d 
them,  with  soft,  darkles,  with  ' 
tkm  in  their  gase.*'    Tbe 
ish  ^e  is  like  an  opaque,  ^ttarii^  bleA 
bead,  utterly  ezpref«i<mleBB  and  lethsr 
dissgreeable,  like  some  imiiatioB  eat  est 
of  biue-bkck  yelyet  and  set  in  tbe 
There  we  saw  a  regular  Cuban 
with  soup,  rice  boiM  with 
eaten  wiUisome  sharp  sauce,  a  \ 
of  tbe  country  made  out  of  sonae  smal 
sour  fruit  like  our  currant,  roast  tmfay, 
boiled  bam,  madeira  wine,  and  tbe  dctsit 
able  bhu)k  colfoe  of  tbe  country,  tbe  raw- 
est, crudest  beyerage  I  eyer  tasted.    Be 
d^Jcet  (pronounced  du&kes)    for  damii 
were  yeiy  nice  and  cariously  ootapoeiidBd 
of  eggit,  and  looked  like  canned  peaches, 
eaten  with  meringue  sauce ;  a  little  Ifte 
tbe  old  Virginian  poond-eake  pndding 
with  sponge-cake  sauce.    Tbe  presuie 
of  fresh  cocoanut  we  ate  eyeiy  day  at  oar 
hotel  and  neyer  tired  of  it,  and  we  alw^n 
meant  to  taste  of  tbe  otta  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.    But  as  my  wbokaoaie  appe- 
tite always  takes  what  is  set  before  it, 
**  asking  no  questions,"  I  regularly  for- 
got it,  in  the  pleasant  conyeisation  about 
us,  and  actuiJly  left  without  satisQfiiv 
my  curiosity  about  this  national  diab, 
which  seemed  to  be  made  of  beef,  diick- 
en,  bam,  squash,   plantains,  tonmtoes, 
peppers,  onions,  md  potatoes,  all  stewed 
together  and  bo^'tling  each  other  on  the 
dish,  as  multi&rious  as  a  witch's  stew. 
Our  ordinaiy  hotel  fore  was  good  enough, 
but  yery  monotonous— fish,  tui^ey,  beof 
ooUops  cut  yery  thin,  as  tbe  beef  vm 
tough,  ^ggi,  fried   plantains,  and  yan 
cakes.    Ifiyerytbing  was  fried*  as  the  boP 
ter  was  scarce  and  poor;  a   miserahb 
little  pat  always  graced  or  disgraced  tfas 
table,  bid  .away  among  tbe  other  pleuti- 
fals,  but  we  bad  no  need  of  it  with  tbe 
oily  cooking.    Tbe  sugar  was  nicer  tbsa 
OUTS,   though   less  white,   but  it  wm 
sweeter  and  bad  a  rich  taste.    Tbe  bo* 
lasses  seemed  coarse  and  raw. 

At  an  entertafaiment  on  board  Ibi 


Amerioan  war  firigate,  where  we  saw  Ad- 
Biiial  Green  and  Oapfeain  Creigkton,  who 
were  Tery  ooorteops  to  their  ooantry  folk» 
we  tasted  the  greatest  possible  variefy  of 
duloes.  They  make  diffnrent  cakes  from 
ours,  of  a  diflerent  genus,  something  be- 
tween cake  and  oonfeotionery,  and  these 
candied  oakes  and  fruits  are  put  together 
in  all  manner  of  queer  palatable  combi- 
nations. One  of  my  little  boys,  who  was 
determined  to  taste  eTeiything,  broke 
down  at  the  twentieth  sort  in  despair. 

This  skip  party  was  a  pretty  and  noyel 
entertainment  to  us.  The  steam  yadit 
came  for  us  and  carried  us  to  the  exqui- 
sitely dean  Tessel,  which,  decorated  with 
flags  and  manned  by  our  seamen,  seem- 
ed a  glimpse  of  home— their  &ir,  honest 
fikcee  and  frank  manners  seemed  so  manly 
and  virile  by  the  side  of  the  high-flown 
compliments  of  some  of  the  Spanish  no- 
bles. They  did  not  <*  kiss  our  hands," 
"  que  baisos  su  manos,"  or  place  their 
whole  house  at ''  usted  disposioion,*'  but 
treated  us  with  respect  as  well  as  compli- 
ment, and  gave  us  the  sugar-plums  in 
another  form. 

But  we  have  wandered  firom  the  Tilla  to 
the  hotel,  and  thence  to  the  ship  in  the 
harbor.  We  must  praise  the  frank,  oor- 
dial  hospitalify  that  we  received  at  the 
villa.  The  charming  girls  and  boys 
showed  us  their  pets  and  their  plays, 
gave  us  Cuban  music  with  its  peculiar 
cadence  and  rhythm,  took  us  through 
their  pretty  rooms  and  displayed  their 
carnival  dresses,  light  silks  trimmed  with 
vrreaths  of  flowers,  and  finally  carried  us 
to  the  roof  for  a  promenade  under  the 
same  stars  that  saw  Ck>lumbus  stare  hope- 
lessly forward  for  land.  We  even  went  to 
the  kitchen,  where  a  3'oung  Chinese  cook, 
sixteen  years  old,  performed  miracles  of 
cookery  with  a  sheet-iron  table  and  some 
charooal.  Here  I  saw  their  gallant  and 
elegant  way  of  preparing  an  orange,  as  a 
oourte^  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 
which  takes  away  all  the  awkwardness 
of  that  juicy  and  exaotmg  fruit.  They 
out  out  the  sections  of  the  pulp,  leaving 
the  skeleton  fibrous  divisions  on  their 
plate,  and  the  lady  takes  each  bit  from 
the  knife  with  a  spoon. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  oommon 
people  eat  the  small  sour  orange  with 
salt  instead  of  vrith  sugar.  1  tried  it,  and 
found  that  it  really  made  the  sour  orange 
sweet,  by  what  chemical  process  I  know 
not. 


The  only  thing  I  could  show  them  in 
return  was  my  modest  oamel's-hair  shawl. 
Th«r  climate  is  so  soft  that  shawls  are 
unknown  garments,  and  after  many  shy 
glances  at  it,  as  it  lay  upon  the  chair 
behind  me,  the  mother  asked  me  what  it 
was.  I  told  her  of  the  two  thousand  dol- 
lar ones,  but  her  only  exclamation  vras, 
'*  Why  don't  they  buy  diamonds  in- 
stead 7  "  I  suppose  the  costly  sables  of 
Russia  would  be  still  more  incomprehen- 
sible to  these  Cuban  ladies,  whose  climate 
denies  them  the  necessary  experience  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  warm  garments. 

The  yelbw  hearses  and  their  red  and 
yellow  plumes,  and  the  red  and  yellow 
plumes  of  the  horses  that  draw  them, 
attracted  our  notice  as  another  indica- 
tion of  the  love  of  this  mce  for  the  color 
into  which  they  are  bom.  I  was  told 
that  white  satin  and  white  plumes  deco- 
rated the  funerals  of  very  young  persons. 
For  my  own  part  I  should  prefer  to  have 
all  the  lively  colors  of  the  gayest  and 
most  joyful  flowers  placed  over  my  coffin, 
rather  than  the  chilly  white  wreaths 
which  decorate  our  northern  burials.  If 
life  is  a  vrarfere  and  death  a  victory, 
surely  the  bu»lal  of  a  poor  pitiful  body, 
at  best  the  helpful  tool,  at  worst  the  baf- 
fling cell  of  a  glorious  soul,  should  be  a 
festival.  I  believe  in  treating  the  body 
with  great  respect  while  we  live  in  it ; 
but  when  we  leave  it,  it  is  but  the  cast- 
off  shell,  or  the  shuffled  olotbing,  grown 
too  small  for  the  soaring  spirit ;  and  I 
would  have  a  funeral  commemorative  of 
the  escape  of  the  soul  rather  than  the 
interment  of  the  body,  the  birth  of  the  im- 
mortal part,  not  the  death  of  the  mortal. 

Riding  at  night,  I  often  noted  the  ex- 
ceeding brilliancy  of  the  squares,  which 
had  lamps  lit  every  few  feet.  I  wondered 
if  this  was  to  assist  the  police,  but  after- 
vrard  I  found  the  city  did  not  pay  for  its 
gas,  and  could  aflbrd  this  profusion  of 
lights  by  repudiation. 

One  day  we  went  to  see  the  outside 
of  the  memorial  chapel  to  Columbus. 
His  bones  lie  under  the  yellow  marble 
pavement,  and  near  the  porphyry  altar 
of  the  great  cathedral ;  but  once  a  year 
this  chapel  is  opened  and  high  mass  said 
for  his  soul,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul — 
that  restless,  burning  soul,  that  dared 
and  achieved  so  much.  On  that  day  a 
foreigner  may  slip  in,  as  did  a  certain 
American  female  of  enterprise,  who,  hap- 
pening pest  on  that  eventful  day,  found 
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in  Uie  baildiDg,  bat  the  tenor 
of  the  lentries  was  great;  and  as  she 
thought  it  might  ooet  them  %  head  apteoe, 
she  oonsiderateiy  oame  oat  again  without 
seeing  anything. 

There  m  a  Havana  police,  bot  the  only 
knowledge  we  had  of  them  was  in  the 
way  of  their  doty  to  be  sore,  but  as  trou- 
blesome interferers.  They  most  proteot 
the  narrow  streets,  and  in  this  wise  they 
somcitimes  do  it. 

These  Havana  streets  are  often  so  nar- 
row that  but  one  carriage  or  cart  can 
pass  at  a  time,  and  the  sidewalks  at  their 
narrowest  are  not  more  than  a  foot  wide ; 
and  as  the  poor  little  horses  and  donkeys 
of  the  country  stand  in  the  street,  their 
heads  hang  oyer  one  sidewalk  and  their 
carts  are  dose  to  the  other,  so  that  you 
must  brush  them  in  passing.  Signs  are 
at  the  comers  of  many  of  the  streets, 
«*Sttbida,"  <*  Vigada,'*  which  mean  that 
all  yehides  must  pass  up  one  street  and 
down  the  other ;  and  if  a  driver  disobeys 
this  ii\)unction,  he  is  seised  and  taken 
off  to  the  police,  whoever  they  may  be, 
sometimes  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  foreigners  he  is  carrying,  as  well  as 
hui  own,  they,  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand one  word  of  the  trouble.  The  only 
appearances  we  happened  to  see  of  the 
police  were  the  night'' bailiffii  who  USok 
their  stations  in  the  twilight  on  the 
oomers  of  the  streets,  with  long  black 
poles  and  dark  lanterns,  **  to  compre- 
hend all  vagrum  men."  Shakespeare 
was  often  present  vdth  us.  Besides  Dog- 
berry and  Verges,  we  saw  Romeo  and 
Juliet  constantly,  and  the  balcony  scene 
was  acted,  if  not  spoken,  over  and  over 
in  our  sight. 

The  soil  of  Havana  is  often  red,  and 
there  is  a  red  and  white  limestcme  which 
is  much  used  in  the  older  buildings. 
This  lime  blackens  and  yet  mellows  it 
with  softer  tints.  The  red  fitdes  pink  and 
the  white  becomes  yellow,  so  that  the 
square  and  rugged  forms  of  the  cathedral 
and  church  towers  sland  touched  with 
harmonious  beauty  against  the  sky.  I 
never  kwged  for  an  artist's  skill  as  I  did 
when  I  first  looked  over  the  red  roo6,  and 
tinough  the  square  church  towers  of 
blaok  and  pink,  to  the  great  glittering 
light  of  Morro  Oastle,  biasing  in  the  blue 
twilight  sky ;  and  as  my  days  grew  fewer 
and  I  b^gsn  to  number  them,  my  desire  to 
cany  airay  some  iq[>eoimens  of  this  tropio 


bmuty  began  to  grow.  I  saw  Senor 
CiBneros,  the  direotor  of  fine  arts  under 
government,  but  he  could  give  me  no  way 
but  by  remembering  the  scenes  and  paint- 
ing them  with  words  fiv  my  'friends.  1 
found  Sefiur  Cisneros  larger  in  stature 
and  mould  than  the  average  Cuban,  and 
strong  and  intelligent  We  discussed  the 
new  and  wonderful  color  school  of  art  in 
Spain,  and  he  mm  delighted  to  find  that 
I  had  seen  many  of  Zamacois'  paintings 
owned  by  Americans*  and  that  vre  had  a 
Fortuna  in  Brooklyn.  He  told  me  of  a 
new  scientific  periodical  started  in  Ha- 
vana, called  *'  £1  Scientifico  Mnndo,"  and 
that  it  discussed  Profossor  l^dall's  doc- 
trines.   Tremble,  Romanists ! 

The  gallery  of  pictures  belonging  to 
the  city  vras  all  stored  in  bozcB,  a  few 
miles  out  in  the  countiy— I  suppose  for 
fear  of  a  revolution. 

I  heard  several  times  of  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures  hanging  in  the  dty  pal- 
ace, either  owned  personally  by  the 
Captain-General,  or  belonging  to  him 
officially.  As  the  Spanish  grandees  who 
mentioned  them  said  nothing  of  showing 
them  to  me,  I  asked  no  questions.  1  im- 
agine they  may  be  portraits  of  Spanish 
sovereigns  or  Cuban  governors.  Between 
the  ignorance  of  the  vromen,  the  reserve 
of  the  sexes  in  thb  atmosphere,  my  bad 
French  and  no  Spanish,  and  their  bad 
English,  my  curiosity^  vras  steadily  baf- 
fled. 

I  thought  I  might  find  some  rude  color 
blot  on  some  of  the  native  scenes  a  plan- 
tation house  of  blue,  low  and  long,  set  in 
a  wilderness  of  the  warm,  yellow-green, 
waving  sugarcane;  but  I  could  discover 
no  artist  or  drawing. 

Our  last  flight  of  Havana  vras  a  festal 
one.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  S9d  of  Feb- 
ruary we  lay  in  the  harbor  taking  in 
cargo.  Bight  hundred  barrels  of  oranges 
were  the  last  item !  The  ships  of  many 
flagi  were  about  us,  decked  oat  in  gala 
colors  in  honor  of  Washington's  birth- 
day. The  wAjnerican  vrar  frigate  vras 
decorated  from  stem  to  stem  and  from 
maintop  to  deck. 

As  vre  lay  at  anehor,  a  fine  German 
band  circled  the  ship  in  their  steam 
yacht,  by  vray  of  salutation,  and  then 
played  their  exquisite  adieux  to  two  i 
cal  Udies,  who  vrere  to  sail  on  oun 
for  New  York. 

iMaT  B.  Foui. 
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*  \\/HAT  shall  we  do  to  amuse 
VV       biiu?" 

**  Oh,  there  is  always  the  rirer ;  and 
when  he  is  tired  of  that  we  can  drive  to 
Byssham  Woods,  and  picnic,  or  take  him 
to  see  the  catacombs  in  Park  Place.  Af- 
ter all  he  is  not  the  Shah,  that  we  need 
worry  oarselTcs  to  death  OTer  his  enter- 
tainment." 

It  is  I  who  say  this,  in  a  slightly  fret- 
ful tone,  which  makes  my  good  cousin 
look  on  me  with  mild  parsonical  rebuke. 
After  all  it  is  rather  upsetting  to  a  mild 
tillage  rector  to  hare  to  entertain  a  Lon- 
don belle  and  a  real  live  guardsman  at 
the  same  time.  If  I  were  one  of  his 
young  lady  parishioners,  or  only  a  cou- 
sin, he  might  give  me  the  rebuke  in 
words ;  being  an  heiress,  however,  and  a 
visitor,  he  merely  looks  remonstrance.  To 
my  great  suiprise  the  London  belle,  a 
Miss  Tremaine,  and  his  wife's  niece,  puts 
in  a  word  of  comfort. 

**  I  don't  think  yon  need  be  afraid  of 
Captain  Gayle  requiring  much  amuse- 
ment, uncle.  There  is  nothing  he  dis- 
likes so  much,  in  general." 

Shakespeare  says  that  a  low  voice  is 
**  an  excellent  thing  in  woman."  Don't 
you  think  that  Shakespeare  sometimes 
teUs— crams  ?  Surely  there  are  low  voices 
which  are  not  excellent,  voices  which 
seem  to  glide  into  your  ear  like  cod-liver 
oil— voices  which  creep  when  others  run, 
and  yet  always  reach  yon  first.  Laura 
Tremaine  has  a  skin  like  white  satin, 
dove-like  eyes  of  rich,  moist  brown,  and 
a  long,  round  throat,  on  which  her  grace- 
ful head  sways  like  some  fitir  garden 
lily.  Men  rave  about  Laura,  fight  as  to 
who  shall  hold  her  bouquet,  and  make 
compact  groups  round  her  chair  directly 
she  makes  her  appearance.  Even  Bene- 
dicts fall  victims  to  the  witchery  of  her 
liquid  eyes,  and  happy  vrives  grow  grim 
at  the  mention  of  her  name.  The  won- 
der is  that  she  is  not  married;  that  at 
twenty-five  any  ghrl  so  wonderfully,  se- 
ductively lovely,  should  be  still  unappro- 
priated by  any  one  of  her  numerous 
adorezs,  while  doiens  of  other  girls,  leas 


beautiful,  and  infinitely  less  run  after,  axe 
going  off  every  day.  My  cousin,  the  Rev- 
erend John,  says  it  is  because  she  has  no 
money,  and  men  can't  affi)rd  to  marry 
pennileas  women  now  coals  are  so  dear. 
B«sauty  goes  down  as  coals  go  up.  It  is 
a  mere  item  in  the  stock  exchange.  My 
cousin's  wife  says  Laura  is  difficUe^ 
and  hints  at  matches  she  n^ght  have  made 
if  she  had  only  taken  a4ittle  trouble. 

I  am  rather  of  Laura's  opinion  in  this 
matter,  however,  and  think  that  fish 
who  require  so  much  **  play  "  before  they 
can  be  made  to  bite  are  seldom  worth  the 
landing.  My  fish  bite  soon  enough,  in- 
decently soon  sometimes,  considering  that 
I  have  had  to  say  *'  No  "  three  times  since 
I  *'  came  out "  fourteen  months  ago ;  but 
there  is  no  triumph  in  the  fiu^t.  Almost 
any  fish  will  rise  to  a  golden  bait,  and 
mine  is  so  very  glittering— I  am  so 
heavily,  enormously  weighted.  Nine- 
teen, no  imbecility  in  (he  fiunily,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds!  Gould 
the  most  self-abnegatory  of  mankind  re- 
fuse that?  The  answer  is  humiliatingly 
ea^.  I  feel  humiliatingly  small  when- 
ever it  occurs  to  me,  and  am  thankful 
that  Providence  and  my  deceased  parents 
have  kindly  settled  my  fate  for  me  be- 
forehand by  bestowing  me  and  my  for- 
tune in  prdspectu  on  Dallas  Gayle,  the 
only  son  of  an  old  friend  whose  estate 
runs  side  by  side  with  ours. 

On  second  thoughts  I  am  not  always 
thankful :  not  to-day,  at  any  rate,  when 
Dallas  is  coming  for  the  express  purpose 
of  settling  this  old  arrangement.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  bound  down  to  **  love, 
honor,  and  obey"  some  one  unknown 
while  your  young  affections  are  as  yet 
centred  in  the  pap  bottle ;  to  be  ticketed 
**Sold"  before  Nature  has  more  than 
sketched  you  in  barest  monochrome, 
or  the  buyer  emerged  into  knickerbock- 
ers. I  should  like  to  know  what  Dalhis 
is  like,  to  see  whether  he  says  ''Haw— 
don't  know  weally;  never  could  guess 
widdles,"  when  I  ask  him  why  Dr.  Ke- 
nealy  and  his  client  are  alike ;  and  subsides 
into  gloomy  and  offimded  unintelligenoe 
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when  I  briskly  reply,  ''BaoMse  ib^ 
both  got  into  troabla  through  Wi^iiig 
(whopping)  rdAtiont.  How  can  yoa  be  so 
stupid  7  *  *  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  call  you  a  goose, 
and  take  you  on  his  knee,  or  to  make 
the  whole  house  miserable  if  his  little  toe 
aches,  and  keep  a  Tooabolary  of  pretty 
things  to  say  to  ladieii  who  are  not  of 
bis  finmily.  As  it  happens  I  know  nothing 
about  Dallas.  When  we  were  wee  children 
(when  I  was  wee  at  least)  we  were  put  to 
play  together,  and  he  set  me  in  a  big  cu- 
cumber frame  that  I  couldn*t  get  out  of, 
and  went  off  to  fish  fur  sticklebacks  in  the 
pond  by  himselC  After  that  be  went  to 
fichool.  After  thiCt  my  parents  died,  and 
1  went  to  school.  Afler  that  he  was  at 
college,  and  owing  to  his  mother^s  death 
wo  did  not  eren  meet  in  Tacations ;  bis 
being  spent  at  home,  mine  with  Aunt 
Funny  in  Wales,  or  Cousin  John  in  Berk- 
shire. After  that  I  came  out ;  and  be, 
by  ill  luck,  was  with  bis  regiment  at 
Qibraltar.  After  that,  just  before  the 
next  season,  he  came  home,  and  I,  by 
more  ill  luck,  took  the  measles,  and  hsd 
to  rusticate  at  the  rectory.  Now  I  am 
well  again — bate  been  so  some  time  in- 
deed. August  bos  come;  Miss  Tro- 
maine  has  withdrawn  her  charms  from 
etacuated  London,  and  come  too.  Dallas 
is  coming — might  bsTO  been  here  before 
if  his  manifold  engagements  had  allowed 
him  to  accept  the  inTitati<ms  sent  imme- 
diatoly  after  my  recovery. 

And  I  know  nothing  about  him :  noth- 
ing more  than  his  photos  say — i.  s.,  broad 
shoulders,  straight  legs,  good  forehead, 
and  wide  mouth ;  hair  curly— and  the  last 
of  these  was  taken  three  years  ago !  He 
may  be  god  or  devil  for  aught  I  can  tell ; 
and  yet  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  fixed 
the  day  for  marrying  him.  He  will  bare 
gone  through  the  formula  of  asking, 
**  Will  you  marry  me.  Miss  Jeming- 
ham?*'  I  that  of  uttering  the  prearranged 
•'Yes;"  and  it  will  all  be  settled  without 
any  romance,  or  sentiment,  or  lovers' 
quarrels,  doubts,  and  agonies  whatso- 
ever. Well,  after  all,  it  is  a  great  saving 
of  trouble ;  only  at  nineteen  one  does  not 
much  care  about  trouble ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  why  Miss  Tremalne,  who 
has  sat  through  so  many  discussions  of 
the  absent  hero  without  taking  any  part 
in  them,  should  now,  on  the  efve  of  his 
oeming,  suddenly  allude  to  him  as  to  one 
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with  whom  she  is  well  aoqnsuntad.  Is 
the  causeless  irritation  of  the  iiiuiagnr  I 
speak  out. 

'*  Do  you  know  Captain  Gmyle,  th& 
Laura  7    Why  did  you  never  any  so  ?  " 

Her  beautiful  brown  eyes  open  wiik 
gentle  surprise. 

'*  I  have  met  him  in  Loodoo,'*  she  as^ 
quietly. 

"  You  never  told  me  so. " 

*'  Did  I  nutT"  with  a  little  hutcsr. 
'*  Pubsibly  I  have  not  mentioned  some  baa- 
dreds  of  other  acquaintances.  It  is 
ly  not  necessary.'* 

I  feel  snubbed.    Not  now  fat  the 
time  am  I  to  learn  that  Miss 
does  not  like  me.    Hie  Beverend  Jotm 
looks  at  his  watch. 

'*  A  quarter  to  five,'*  he  says,  ^*  and  he 
is  to  come  by  the  5:10  train;  isn*t  he, 
Daisy?"  (this  to  me).  '' Now,  who  »  go- 
ing to  take  the  pony  carriage  into  Hen- 
ley to  meet  himT  It's  too  hot  far  the 
water,  I  suppose,  or  you  two  ^rls  eooH 
row  down,  and  he  could  bring  you  back." 

**  Perhaps  he  can't  row,"  I  saggesL 
*^  Can't  Jane  go,  if  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  met?"  John  shakes  his  hmL 
*'  Jane  can't  leave  Tommy,  hk  teeth  are 
so  trouUesome ;  and  I  have  my  sermon  to 
write.  Daisy,  don't  be  inhospitable. 
What  would  you  think  if  you  bad  been 
met  by  only  a  servant?  " 

"  I  am  not  Oapcain  Qayle,  and  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  he  dislikes  so  much 
as  being  met,"  I  answer  saucily,  and 
glancing  at  Laura.    She  does  not  smile : 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  very  pale.     A 
minute  afterwards    I  hear  her   telling 
John,  in  her  soft  semi-whisper,  that  she 
has  a  terrible  headache.    She  does  not 
think  she  can  stey  downstairs,  or  appear 
at  dinner  this  evening.    John  is  mad  ob 
homoeopathy.    He  darts  at  a  big  book 
and  a  little  chest,  and  begins  fumbling 
for  the  prescription.    Laura  stands  wait- 
ing in  courteous  patienoe,  her  flower -like 
head  a  little  bent;  a  stream  of  sanligfat 
fiJling  through  the  open  French  win£w 
upon  her  crisp  white  dress  and  cla^ied 
hands.    On   the  window  sill  I   recline 
warm  and  flushed,  my  back  against  a 
great  tub  of  asaleas,  pink,  white,  and 
red,  broken  half  lights  trembling  through 
the  leaves  above  upon  my  insignificuit 
little  &oe  and  crumpled  muslin  gown. 
Outside  the  gnats  are  making  a  little 
black  cloud  in  the  yellow,  burning  soft- 


ahine.  There  is  a  smell  of  sammer  in  the 
Mr,  a  'weight  of  hot  grass  and  roses  and 
soathem-soented  heliotrope.  John  goes 
on  puzzling  over  aoonite  and  belladonna. 
lie  ca7i*t  make  out  whether  Laura  is  fair 
or  not?  Her  eyes  are  dark ;  and  in  the 
middle  the  door  opens  and  James  an- 
nounces •*  Captain  Gayle." 

We  all  start.    For.  one  moment  I  see 
LAura's  hands  clinch  tight— tight,  till  the 
soft    white  flesh   grows   darkly,  cruelly 
red»  beneath  the  slender  fingers.    For  one 
moment,  athwart  that  bar  of  gold-dusted 
sunshine,  I  see  a  face  ghastly  pale  glar- 
ing at  her  in  mute,  wondering  inquiry, 
and   then   Laura  is  gone,  and  John  is 
shaking  hands  heartily  with  the  goodliest, 
kingliest  man  I  hare  ever  seen.     Such  a 
man!     Ah,  heavens!  the  Greeks  of  old 
made  gods  of  them,  and  worshipped  them 
openly  on  Mount  Parnassus.    It  is  women 
who  deify  them  now,  and  pour  out  thoir 
worship    in   the   secrecy  of  their  own 
hearts;  that  is  all  the  difference.    And 
yet  they  are  no  better  than  other  men : 
muscles  do  not  mean  magnanimity ;  sixe 
is  not  always  coexistent  with  sanctity. 
Beauty  of  face  is  not  inseparable  from 
ugliness  of  soul .    With  the  generosity  of 
nineteen  I  make  Dallas  a  present  of  all 
these  inward  charms  to  match  the  outer 
ones.    With  the  headlong  hurry  of  nine- 
teen I  fall  fiercely,  furiously  in  love  with 
the  individual  for  whom  I  have  been  so 
prosaically  destined  from  my  babyhood, 
the  individual  I  have  been  pettishly  de- 
preciating for  the  last  six  weeks.    My 
&ce  is  scarlet  as  a  peony  when  John 
introduces  me  as  '*  your  old  friend,  Miss 
Jemingham.*'    A  shy,  conscious,  too  de- 
lighted simper  is  quivering  in  every  fea- 
ture as  1  put  out  my  hand  to  be  taken  in 
that  strong,  ooul  grasp. 

Ah,  well,  one  is  only  young  once. 
**  Men  find  women  fools  and  leave  them 
cynics," saith one  who,  beingaman,  ought 
to  know.  At  nineteen  felly  is  natural 
and  delightful. 

It  is  perhaps  also  natural  that  in  the 
happy  agitation  of  my  own  mind  I  pay 
small  attention  to  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment and  abstraction  in  Dallas's  manner. 
We  sit  down  to  talk,  and  he  explains 
how  he  has  been  staying  with  a  friend  at 
Wargrave,  and  so  did  not  come  by  train 
at  all,  bat  rode  over,  thus  relieving  John's 
palpable  conscience  pricks  on  the  score  of 
inhoepitality .    To  my  cousin  be  expresses 


a  polite  if  listless  hope  that  his  arriving 
an  hour  earlier  is  not  inconveniencing 
any  one.  To  me  he  expresses  a  listless 
if  polite  satisfaction  in  seeing  me  so  per- 
fectly recovered.  Once  I  catch  a  critical 
flash  from  the  keen,  semi- veiled  depths 
of  his  blue  eyes  over  my  round  and  not 
nnfreckled  fi^ce,  over  my  limp,  crumpled 
frock,  and  fat  pink  hands;  but  other- 
wise his  manner  is  preoccupied,  and  bis 
glance  wanders  to  the  door  through  which 
Laura  vanished  into  the  library.  Afler- 
wnrds  I  remember  it  all.  Now,  I  am 
quite  glad  when  he  goes  to  his  room,  that 
I  may  rush  to  Jane's,  and  interrupt  the 
spoonful  of  castor-oil  she  is  trying  to  force 
between  Tommy's  tight-locked  teeth  by 
the  eager  announcement : 

"  Oh,  Jenny,  he  is  the  bandsoment  man 
you  ever  saw  in  your  whole  life  ;  the  most 

angelic  nose,  and  eyes "    I  have  not 

seen  Mis»  Tremaine  till  then,  though  she 
is  busy  holding  down  Tommy's  legs  from 
vigorous  efforts  at  kicking  his  mother's 
face.  Now  I  stop  short ;  yet  surely  there 
is  no  occasion  for  that  look  of  cold  con- 
temptuous surprise  in  her  face.  Is  not 
Dallas  mine,  to  praise  or  not  as  I  like  ? 

Perhaps  Miss  Tremaine  would  sneer  a 
second  time  if  she  could  see  the  trouble 
I  am  taking  to  dress  for  dinner  to-day— 
i,  who  never  care  how  I  look  in  general ; 
but  I  do  take  trouble.  I  want  to  please 
my  future  lord.  I  turn  over  all  my  dress- 
es, andselect  a  silk,  soft  and  tbick,  of  shim- 
mery,  silvery  green,  not  perhaps  the 
dress  best  suited  to  nineteen,  but  exqui- 
site in  itself  and  exquisitely  made.  I 
make  Thomson  strain  up  my  hair  till  the 
back  of  my  neck  nearly  cracks  in  two, 
and  plait  it  in  close  yellow  coils  on  the 
top  of  my  head,  and  then  I  go  downstairs 
and  am  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Dallas. 
Laura  sits  opposite  to  us.  In  the  sim- 
plest of  white  muslins,  with  one  half- 
blown  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  nestling  in 
the  wavy  masses  of  her  gold-brown  hair, 
with  the  low,  red  sunset  behind  making 
warm  reflections  over  doud-white  robe 
and  cream-white  flesh,  she  looks  more 
than  lovely — almost  divine.  Dallas  takes 
his  eyes  off  her  twice,  once  to  ask  me  if  I 
won't  have  some  oranges  a  la  neige^  once 
to  answer  some  question  from  Jane.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  begin  to  believe 
myself  capable  of  disliking  some  one  al- 
most as  moch  as  Miss  Tremaine  dislikes 
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Dallas  has  been  here  a  week.    It  is 
eight  days  and  eight  nights  this  morning 
since  I  first  saw  him— since  the  day  we 
sat  side  by  side  at  dinner,  and  he  stared 
persistently  at  Laara  Tremaine.    He  does 
not  stare  at  her  now.    He  seldom  looks 
at»  hardly  e?er  speaks  to  her;  and  she 
avoids  him  with  almost  marked  decision. 
I  need  not  have  been  snlky  that  first  even- 
ing ;  for  ever  since  then  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  me,  not  obtrusively,  but  with 
a  sort  of  lazy,  bien  erUendu  attention,  a 
half  languid,  half  good-tempered  read- 
iness   to   gratify  my  little  whims   and 
pleasures,  which  is,  I  suppose,  nil  that  a 
muscular  young  man  is  capable  of  in  the 
way  of  courtship  in  these  used-up  days. 
He  has  rowed  me— all  of  us— on  the  river 
several  times.    He  has  ridden  with  me, 
and  played  croquet  with  me.    He  has 
even  read  aloud  a  little,  and  submitted 
to  be  read  to— closing  his  eyes,  however, 
and  sleeping  very  sweetly  and  soundly 
during  the  latter  ergoyment    John  and 
Jane  treat  us  exactly  like  engaged  peo- 
ple.    I  suppose  we   are  engaged;   but 
somehow  I  thought  he  would  have  said 
something  first.     Perhaps  he  will ;  per- 
haps he  is  only  watting  to  know  me  a  lit- 
tle better.     He  can't  guess  that  I  like 
him— that  I  haven't  already  fallen  in  love 
with  some  one  else.    He  can*t  mean  to 
let  it  be  all  *'  taken  for  granted."    I  have 
begun  to  puzzle  a  good  bit  over  this ;  and 
to  be— oh!  so  grateful  for  those  three 
prompt  r^ections.     G)uld  I  ever  have 
worshipped  any  one  as  I  do  Dallas? 

It  is  afternoon.  A  golden  haze  hangs 
over  the  further  bank  of  the  river.  Great 
bloLs  of  pink  and  scarlet  petals  relieve  the 
flat,  hot  greenness  of  the  dose-shaven 
lawn.  Clumps  of  overblown  roses,  masses 
of  scorching,  scarlet  geraniums  shake 
down  fresh  contributions  of  color  at  every 
passing  step  or  gentle  breeze.  Above, 
the  sky  is  one  vault  of  pure  dazzling  blue. 
Below,  the  river  is  one  sheet  of  dimpling, 
dancing  silver  flame.  Only  under  one 
bank,  where  the  trees  hang  out  their 
broad,  thick-leived  boughs,  there  is  a 
band  of  shadow,  dark,  cool,  and  sharply 
defined  against  the  blaze  beyond.  There 
oar  boat  is  lying,  a  heap  of  shawls  and 
fiarasoki  in  the  stem,  all  ready  fur  an  out- 
ing. Dallas,  looking  more  gloriously 
handsome  than  any  old  world  Hyperion, 
in  his  boating  flannels,  is  nplicing  one  of 


the  tiller  ropes.  Laura  and  I,  in  huge 
shady  hats,  and  cool  grass-doth  cos- 
tumes, are  standing  on  the  bank  discnss- 
ing  which  shall  take  the  first  turn  at  the 
assistant  oar.  Jane,  a  little  higher  pp 
on  the  lawn,  is  tiying  to  bril)e  Tommy  to 
let  go  of  her  dress  and  cease  his  ear- 
piercing  howls  to  be  allowed  to  accomiia- 
ny  us.  We  are  goipg  to  show  Dallas  the 
catacombs  at  Park  Place. 

Do  you  know  what  these  catacombs 
are?  If  you  have  ever  been  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Henley-on-Thames,  yon  do; 
for  they  are  one  of  the  show  places  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  yon 
have  never  heard  of  them ;  so  I  may  as 
well  mention  that  th^  are  supposed  to 
hare  been  excavated  by  the  Romans ;  that 
they  are  now  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
residing  in  a  pretty  country  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  that  they  tunnd, 
with  as  many  multifiuious  windings  as 
an  ants'  nest,  one  side  of  a  hill  in  his  do- 
mains. All  visitors  to  Henley  and  War- 
grave  go  to  see  them,  and  a  gardener 
takes  you  in  at  one  entrance  and  out  at 
another,  and  receives  unremonstratingly 
any  donations  you  may  choose  to  profo 
to  his  acceptance. 

This  individual  is  beside  us  now,  for  we 
are  all  grouped  round  a  rough  doorway 
much  encumbered  with  brambles,  and  cat 
in  the  side  of  the  hill.  As  he  unlocks  it 
a  fidnt,  fresh  smell  of  apples  iHsues  from 
the  darkness ;  specimens  of  that  fruit  be- 
ing placed  on  jutting  ledges  of  the  rock, 
in  order  to  enable  one  to  '*  follow  one*s 
nose,"  sight  being  out  of  the  question. 
Jane  and  I  are  behind  the  guide.  She  is 
lamenting  that  she  has  got  on  a  dark 
dress — it  will  get  so  irretrievably  filthy  in 
these  dark,  dusty  passages.  Dallas  and 
Laura  have  dropped  a  little  behind.  He 
seems  to  be  speaking  earnestly,  and  she 
is  whitely,  wofully  pale.  As  I  glanee 
back  at  them  she  comes  hurriedly  ibr- 
vrard,  and  suggests  that  she  should  stay 
outside.    She  is  tired ;  she  has  been  there 

before — and— and .    It  is  the  first  time 

I  have  ever  seen  Laura  Tremaine  really 
agitated.  Jane  will  not  hear  of  leaving 
her.  She  will  be  nervous  herself  without 
Laura.  There  may  be  strange  tooristB 
about  the  grounds,  and  Laura  would  have 
to  find  her  way  alone  down  the  hill.  Dal- 
1(18  turns  round.  '*  You  moat  oome,"  he 
says,  in  deep,  authoritative  nndertoM, 
and  Laura  yidds.    I  glide  on  quickly  a^ 
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tar  the  gaiOe.  HaifedT  Yes,  decidedly 
lioiSMl.  Why  sboaid  Laara  obey  my  mas- 
ter? 

We  are  all  in  thick  darioMBs  now. 
Our  footsteps  make  no  noise  in  the  light, 
pulveroas  soil.  I  seem  some  way  in  ad- 
Tanoe,  for  Jane's  Toioe,  cheering  on  her 
eldest  hope,  comes  to  me  dimly  from  the 
bttolcgroiind.  No  one  else  speaks.  There 
might  be  no  one  else  in  the  catacombs ; 
and  the  apples  smell  stronger  than  erer 
in  the  close,  damp  air.  I  can  nerer  bear 
the  scent  of  an  apple  now.  It  makes  me 
sick  and  sbaddering  in  a  moment. 

Presently,  qaite  close  behind,  there  is 
a  low,  eager  whisper,  then  a  quick  rus- 
tle, and  some  one— some  one  in  grass  cloth 
like  mine^glides  rapidly  past  me  with- 
out a  sound.  The  next  moment  there  is  a 
band,  a  strcmg,  stem  hand,  on  my  shonl* 
der,  and  I  hear  the  whisper  again,  in  my 
ear  this  time. 

«« Why  did  you  do  that?"  it  says  as 
angrily  as  is  consistent  with  perfect  low- 
nesB.  '*  Will  it  hurt  you  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  this  once?" 

By  **  that  *'  I  suppose  he  vieans  the  in- 
Toluntary  start  I  give  as  his  hand  tight- 
ens on  me.  Instead  of  answering  I  begin 
to  tremble  like  a  child.  Has  the  moment 
for  matoal  arowals  come  at  last? 

«*I  must  speak,"  Dallas  says  in  the 
same  intensely  earnest  whisper,  *'and 
you  must  listen.  Oh!  my  darling,  for- 
gtTe  me.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I 
tried— God  knows  I  tried  not  to  love  you 
— to  keep  out  of  your  way.  It  was  you 
who  came  here  Toluntarily.  Why  did 
you?  In  HeaTcn's  name,  why  did  you, 
unless " 

He  breaks  oiF,  and  I  can  make  no  an- 
swer. I  came— of  course  you  know  that 
from  the  first— that  he  might  ha?e  an  op- 
portunity for  settling  that  old  amnge- 
ment,  but  I  can  hwrdly  say  as  much. 
His  hand  glides  from  my  shoulder  to  my 
waist.  Wa  Toice  goes  on,  peisnasiTe 
now,  with  a  perfect  tenderness  in  it  which 
I  have  never  heard  before— «hall  never, 
never  hear  again  in  this  world  or  the 
next. 

*'  My  darling,  my  queen  lily,  I  lore 
you.  You  know  I  love  you.  I  hare 
nothing  whatever  but  love  to  offer  you 
while  my  fitther  lives.  It  is  the  blindest, 
cruellest  selfishness  to  tiy  and  lead  yon, 
who  could  marry  a  duke  if  yon  would,  into 
utter  poverty."    (Poverty !  and  what  of 


my  hundred  thooaand  pounds  and  his 
good  old  place?  His  next  words  answer 
the  last  query.)  "  Haylands  is  fearfolly, 
heavily  mortgo^ged.  My  father  had  hard 
ado  to  keep  it  from  old  Jemingliam,  and 
I've  helped  to  encumber  it  with  my  ex- 
travagance. He  can't  cut  me  out  of  the 
entail ;  but  if  I  refuse  to  marry  as  I  am 
ordered,  he  can  and  will  stop  my  present 
income,  and  turn  me  out  of  the  house 
during  his  life.  Laura,  can  yon  forgive 
me  for  first  trying  to  win  your  love  when 
I  knew  it  would  be  ruin  for  yon,  and 
then,  too  late,  tearing  myself  away,  and 
trying— trying  with  all  my  might— to  sell 
myself  to  that  little  fooliHli  thing  and  her 
money.  Laura,  I  cannot.  Worthless, 
mean,  and  extravagant  as  I  am,  I  can't 
do  that  while  there  is  even  one  chance 
that  you  would  love  me  well  enough  to 
brave  poverty  at  my  side.  Oh !  my  dar- 
ling, tell  me  if  it  is  so— tell  me  honest- 
ly, and  I  will  leave  here  to-morrow,  sell 
out,  and  slave  day  and  night  till  I*ve 
earned  some  sort  of  a  home  for  you.  It 
may  be  long  vraiting,  but  if  you  love  me, 
my  beautiful  sweet,  if  you  only  love  me  " 
— *For  one  moment  he  pauses,  with 
something  like  a  ga^p ;  then,  with  a  sort 
of  fierce  desperation,  '*  If  not,  I  may  as 
well  go  to  the  dogs,  or  marry  that  red- 
cheeked  child,  with  all  her  chatter  and 
gush.  It  would  be  much  the  same,  as  fkr 
as  my  happiness  goes,  once  you  were  lost 
to  me." 

He  has  hurried  out  these  words,  one 
afler  another,  with  only  that  one  pause, 
and  then  he  finds  no  interruption.  From 
the  moment  that  he  utters  ker  nam»— the 
moment  that  it  flashes  on  roe  that  he  is 
speaking  to  her,  not  me — all  power  of  an- 
swer, or  speech  of  any  sort,  has  ebbed 
from  me ;  and  yet,  oh,  Dallas,  Dallas!  that 
I  could  ever  have  been  so  blindly,  madly 
conceited  as  to  dream  of  your  caring  for 
me  when  she  mm  by !  that  the  shattering 
of  my  dream  should  have  driven  every 
drop  of  vrarm  life-blood  in  my  body  back 
to  my  heart,  and  made  me  reel  and  stag- 
ger 80  that  but  for  that  supporting  arm  I 
should  have  fallen  down  there  at  his  feet, 
and  betrayed  the  story  of  my  own  utter 
folly  and  weakness. 

Thank  God.  he  holds  me  too  tightly  for 
that.  Thank  God  that  before  be  can 
speak  again,  Jane  and  Bobbie  are  stum- 
bling on  us  fh>m  behind.  There  could  not 
be  a  better  ratomtiTe.    Dallas  drops  his 
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arm  as  if  shot,  and  tarns  to  speak  to  her 
with  more  readinees  than  men  in  general 
show  in  such  emergencies.  I  rush  blind- 
ly on  in  the  dark,  knocking  myself  against 
sharp  comers,  slipping  past  Lanra,  and 
almost  thrusting  the  guide  against  the 
wall  lis  I  dash  out  into  the  great  glitter- 
ing glare  of  yellow  sunlight  and  green, 
green  earth. 

Where  are  my  "  red  cheeks  and  chat- 
ter" now?  Ah,  reader,  baye  not  yon 
known  what  it  is  to  ftd  horribly,  death- 
ly pale ;  to  know  by  intuition  that  yon 
are  whiter  than  any  chalk  marks  on  your 
dress?  Laura  is  pale  too.  There  is  an 
expression  of  mingled  fright,  joy,  and 
sorrow  on  her  face,  which  only  I  under- 
stand. She  attaches  herself  to  Jane  ob- 
stinately. I  attach  myself  to  Bobbie, 
whom  I  do  not  &Tor  in  general ;  but  any- 
thing rather  than  walk  with  Dallas- 
Dallas^  who  is  not  pale,  but  flushed  with 
a  sort  of  proud,  happy  audacity.  Does 
not  silence  give  consent  ?  Little  wonder 
his  eyes  rest  with  such  open,  daring  ten- 
derness on  Laura's  downcast  fitce,  all  the 
livelong  journey  home. 

We  are  there  at  last.  I  detect  and 
thwart  Dallas  in  an  attempt  at  speaking 
to  Mtas  Tremaine  aside.  She  goes  to  her 
room.  We  below  join  in  complaints  of 
the  heat,  and  abuse  of  the  catacombs. 
"  So  damp ;  so  dirty.**  *'  Dai^  has  not 
got  back  her  color  yet."  *'0f  coarse 
not.  Bad  air  always  makes  me  pale.  Li 
the  metropolitan  andergroand  I  am  posi- 
tively ill^«ick — ss  sick  as  I  can  be  al- 
ways." This  in  a  sort  of  defiant  reply  to 
Dallas's  mild  look  of  disgust.  He  goes  to 
his  room,  *  *  to  have  a  smoke,"  he  says.  I 
bear  the  key  turn  in  his  door.  It  is  a 
noifly  key.  £  shall  be  sure  to  hear  it 
when  he  unlocks  it  again,  and  Laura's 
room  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  house.  I 
don't  think  they  could  meet  without  my 
knowing  it,  and  I  am  determined  they 
shall  not— not  till  I  am  out  of  the  boose, 
and  fiur,  fiir  away. 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  and  in  a  miser- 
able feverish  hurry  which  will  not  let  me 
rest,  I  open  fire  directly  we  axe  alone, 
with: 

<*  Cousin  John,  I  am  going  away." 

**  Going  away ! "  he  repeats  stupefied. 
"Where?" 

**  Back  to  Wales,  to  grandmamma;  and 
to-morrow.  Please  £>n't  say  a  woid. 
PleaM  don't,  Jane— I  maifl  go." 


«'Bot  why!  What  is  the  matter?" 
they  both  ay  together  in  utter  amase- 
ment 

'*  Simply  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  won't  and  can't  marry  Dallas 
Gale." 

** Not— marry— Captain  Gale!"  re- 
peats John,  more  astounded  than  ever. 
**  Why,  I  thought— we  all  thonght  yoa 
were  quite  in— you  liked  him  mi- 
mensely." 

"  Nonsense,  Daisy,"  Jane  puts  in  be- 
fore I  can  speak.  **  This  is  some  childish 
folly.  Yon  are  jealous  of  Laura,  you  silly 
girl." 

'*  Laura !  "  repeats  John;  '« why,  be^ 
she— they  never  speak— never— '* 

*'  Of  course  not,"  interrupts  his  wife. 
**  Daisy,  donU  be  foolish.  Laura  shall  go 
away  if  yon  like.  Lideed,  her  stepmo- 
ther wants  her  back,"  and  Jane  nods  at 
me  encouragingly.  I  burst  out  in  indig- 
nation: 

''  She  shall  not  go  away.  Jane,  how 
can  you?  I  am  not  jealous  of— of  any 
one.  I— I  do  not  want  to  marry  Dalias. 
I— I  don't  like  him." 

How  loud  we  most  have  been  talkmg ! 
After  all  I  have  not  heard  the  key  turn. 
As  I  turn  round  from  uttering  this  tre- 
mendous lie,  I  see  Dallas  standing  in  the 
open  doorway,  his  fiM)e  pale  with  cold, 
iMMighty  indignation  and  surprise. 

We  are  all  limp,  and  gaping  in  con- 
scious guilt  There  is  a  dead  silence. 
He  breaks  it  first : 

**  I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  my  in- 
terruption. The  door  being  wide  open  I 
did  not  know  that  you  were  engaged  in  a 
discussion  which  "—His  blue,  beautiful 
eyes  are  biasing  with  utter  scorn  and 
wrath  in  my  direction.  He  can  hardly 
speak  with  anger,  and  yet  I,  who  would 
have  been  frightened  out  of  my  Ufe  usu- 
ally,!, whose  covrardice  is  proverbial,  am 
not  afraid  now.  There  are  momenta  when 
one  can  dare  anything,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

**DaUas,"  I  say— somehow  I  have  al- 
vrays  called  him  \n  his  Christian  name— 
"  don't  be  offended.  I  should  have  bad 
to  say  it  some  time,  and  it  is  bettw  now 
than  later." 

''  liJ  Really  I  hardly  undentend/' 
he  says,  turning  on  me  with  barely  veiled 
irony.   *«IirasnotavrarethatIbad " 

**  Asked  me  to  marry  you  ?  "  I  inlsr- 
rupt  feverishly.     "  No,  of  oouise  sot ; 
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bat  as  it  WM  always  anaoged  by  oor 
fitthers,  uid  waa  to  oome  off  before  I  was 
twenty,  I  thought  I  had  better  speak 
honestly  htfart  yoa  liked  me  enon^  to 
ask  me." 

**  Thank  yoa,"  he  says  satirioally. 
*'  No  one  can  complain  of  yoar  frankness, 
Miss  Jemingham,  I  am  sore.  The  whole 
hoase  could  bear  witness  to  it  Then  I 
am  to  understand  yoa  throw  me  OTer,  and 
will  hsTC  none  of  me.*' 

Do  what  he  will,  a  great,  glad  light  is 
ereeping  over  his  £eu)e.  He  forgets  eren 
poTerty  in  joy  at  escaping  from  me. 

"Yes,»'  I  say  firmly.  "I  am  sorry 
about  the  property— yoa  would  hare 
managed  it  better  than  I;  but  I  can't 
help  it,  and  yoa  will  ha?e  the  codicil 
anyhow." 

*' What  codicil  7  Daiqr.axeyoamad?" 
eries  Jane,  finding  Toice  at  last.  *'  Cap- 
tain Qayle,  do  not  mind.  She  is  not  her- 
self. It  was  the  sun  to-day— ihe  bad  air. 
She  does  not  know  what  she  is  saying." 

'*  Yes,  Jane,  I  do,"  1  answer  stead- 
ily. "  He  does  not,  and  yon  don't ;  but 
when  papa  died  he  left  a  codicil  in  his 
will,  to  the  eflbct  that  if  I  refused  Dallas 
he  was  to  haye  five  thousand  pounds  as  a 
compensation  for  the  disappointment. 
It  is  not  much  out  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,"  I  add,  laughing  a  little 
bitterly,  '*  bat  then  it  is  unencumbered. 


It  is  all  for  yoa  yoniself ,  and  there  ki  no 
nw  to  be  taken  with  it." 

'^  My  dear  Daisy,"  sobs  Jane,  begin- 
ning to  cry  with  Tezati^m,  "  as  if  losing 
you  were  not  worse  than  any  other  loss 
than " 

"Miss  Jemingham  evidently  puts 
'  mercenary '  down  among  the  list  of  my  un- 
likable  qualities,"  observes  Dallas  with 
stinging  emphasis,  which  almost  bringi 
the  tears  into  my  eyes.  He  need  not  be 
so  cruel.  In  desperate  fear  of  breaking 
down  I  go  up  to  him,  both  my  hands 
outstretched  in  childish  deprecation. 

"  Don't !  Indeed  I  never  thought  that, 
I  do  like  you  as  a  friend,  but  marriage  is 
so  diflbrent,  and  you  cannot  care  much 
about  me  yet.  I— I'm  not  very  nico— not 
at  all,  I  think." 

The  tears  are  very  near  the  brim  now : 
in  another  minute  they  will  be  over. 
For  one  moment  his  hands  clasp  mine; 
for  one  moment  his  eyes  look  down  kind- 
ly on  me.  Because  I  am  making  him  so 
happy  he  will  even  forgive  my  imperti- 
nence. 

"  1  think  yon  nice,"  he  says ;  and  then 
we  both  hear  her  step  upon  the  stairs.  I 
pull  my  hands  away  and  rush,  without 
looking  at  her,  away  up  to  my  ovm  room 
to  howl  at  leisure  over  my  packing. 

I  have  never  seen  either  of  them  since. 
Tbio.  Qm. 
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[HB  sat  at  the  opened  vrindow. 
And  mused  o'er  an  old  romance ; 
And  the  glorious  peal  of  ^the  legend 
Still  held  her  soul  in  its  trance. 
But  her  heart  was  thronged  with  yeanings 
That  cried  for  utterance. 


The  world  seemed  so  pale  and  so  dreary, 

A  vain  and  inglorious  play ; 

The  thundering  heroes  of  old  time 

Had  left  it  to  fade  and  decay ; 

The  radiant  soul  had  departed 

And  left  the  inanimate  clay. 

m. 
She  closed  the  dear  book  of  her  heroes. 
And  down  firom  her  tower  she  sped. 
Where  the  shivering  Iteves  of  the  birches 
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Strange  murmurs  stole  through  the  fiNresky 

Strange  voices  of  warning  and  dread. 

IT. 

She  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  cascade. 
And  heard  the  loud  waters  fiUl ; 
Now  rising  with  passionate  thunder, 
And  wrestling  with  clamorous  brawl; 
Now  breathing  a  quiyering  whisper 
Adown  o'er  the  rocky  wall. 

T. 

Anon  o'er  the  darksome  waters 
The  shadows  of  midnight  brood. 
And  the  ghoste  of  a  thousand  legends 
Flit  through  the  shuddering  wood ; 
Bat  still  at  the  brink  of  the  cascade 
The  maiden,  wondering,  stood. 

YI. 

There  was  a  strong  soul  in  the  cascade, 
A  soul  grand,  noble,  and  fre»— 
For  her  yawning  abysses  panted 
With  tremulous  ecstasy-^ 
Which  rose  with  a  misty  fulnev. 
Then  burst  into  melody. 

TII. 

And  hushed  was  the  night-wind's  mnrmor, 
And  hushed  seemed  the  cataract's  roll. 
While  clear  and  airily  trembling 
The  tones  through  the  forest  stole. 
They  came  like  familiar  Toices, 
That  soothe  the  unrest  of  the  soul. 

TIU. 

The  hopes  her  young  heart  had  cherished. 

The  dreams  of  the  days  gone  by, 

The  yearnings  that  throbbed  in  her  bosom, 

Deep-hidden  from  mortal  eye. 

Had  gained  a  Toice  in  the  music. 

And  joyfully  rose  to  the  sky. 

iz. 
A  tenderly  luring  sadness 
Abode  in  the  mellow  tone. 
Ah,  there  was  Iotc  and  solace 
For  a  life  that  was  drear  and  lone  t 
A  leap  in  the  dark,  a  brief  flutter. 
And  darkly  the  waves  rolled  on. 

X. 

Two  men  at  mom  sought  the  river ; 

And  lo !  to  the  tree-roots  dung 

The  form  of  a  lifeless  maiden. 

So  wondrously  fair  and  young. 

"  TNras  Necken,"  they  said, "  who  aUuied  her. 

Beguiling  her  heart  with  his  song." 

HjaUUE  HaWTH  BOTJBBI. 
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IF  foreign  life  b  more  picturesque, 
English  life  in  a  genuine  country 
house  and  in  a  socially  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood is  more  complete.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  English  and  American 
countiy  life  is,  that  in  America  people 
have  their  homes,  their  interests,  and 
their  business  in  the  city,  and  go  into  the 
country  simply  for  two  or  three  months' 
xeoreation,  while  in  EngUind  the  class  of 
society  corresponding  to  American  ladies 
and  gentlemen  Hve  in  the  country,  and 
go  up  to  town  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  Home  means  the  country,  the 
manor  house,  the  parish  church,  the  Til- 
lage school,  the  Dorcas  societies.  There 
is  on  each  estate,  large  or  small,  a  little 
world  in  miniature,  with  everything  com- 
plete, everything  hinging  on  solid,  old  es- 
tablished customs.  About  such  a  home 
there  is  nothing  sketchy,  nothing  unfin- 
ished, nothing  that  smacks  of  the  en- 
campment or  the  caravansary.  A  mel- 
low tint  harmonises  the  angles  of  the 
house  with  the  myriad  shrubs  and  trees 
around  them.  Time  and  age  have  blended 
art  with  nature  so  cunningly  that  you 
could  not  wish  and  could  hardly  imagine 
them  apart. 

Thb  is  a  fitting  frame  for  the  stately 
life  of  an  English  country  gentleman ;  it 
Buggesto  not  merely  wealth,  which  by  it- 
self is  always  vulgar,  but  hospitality,  lei- 
sure, comfort,  and  a  certain  sort  of  dis- 
play, dusky,  unobtrusive,  matter-of- 
course— the  very  opposite  to  that  distress- 
ing nouveau  riche  ostentation  which  is 
forever  drawing  attention  to  trifles  as 
plainly  as  if  it  had  a  human  voice  to  say, 
**  Mark  me  well :  lam  silver,  not  plated  " ; 
or,  ^'  Observe :  the  lace  on  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief cost  ton  dollars  a  yard. ' '  Every- 
thing is  perfect  and  everything  is  costly, 
true;  but  then  everything  is  meant  for 
use,  and  many  things  are  very  old-fiuh- 
ioned. 

This  priyileged  existence  is  as  much  a 
national  monument  as  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  thoroughly 
•od  slowly  ripened  civilintion,  and  like 
the  rich  cream  that  crowns  the  milk  tubs 
cf  a  Devonshire  dairy,  it  argues  a  sub- 


stratum of  more  than  ordinary  quality. 
What  this  is  it  is  needless  to  say.  Time 
alone  and  the  essentially  conservative 
spirit  of  the  Eo'glish  mind  could  have 
produced  this  indefinable  blossom.  The 
law  of  primogeniture — against  which 
more  has  been  said  than  against  any  other 
human  means  of  keeping  alive  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  men — lias  nevertheless 
proved  to  be  the  safest  fence  around  tbe 
nation's  "  vineyai*d."  It  has  made  of 
the  English  aristocracy  and  gentry  a 
nursery  of  statesmen,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  marked  it  with  so  solid  and 
high  a  stomp  that  entrance  into  that  or- 
der is  a  real,  not  merely  nominal  reward 
of  merit.  The  primary  reason  why  Eng- 
lishmen live  in  the  country  dunng  eigbt 
or  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  because 
the  hunting  and  shooting  take  up  just 
that  much  time.  Parliament  always 
breaks  up  before  the  13th  of  August,  be- 
cause if  it  did  not  the  few  devoted  officials 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  make  a 
sitting  legal  would  sit  in  vain  expecta- 
tion and  look  upon  empty  benches  on 
that  momentous  day,  the  first  of  the 
Scotoh  grouse-shooting.  Every  one  who 
can  afford  it,  or  who  has  friends  to  affi>rd 
it  for  him,  is  off  to  the  moors  on  the  lltli, 
and  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation  weigh  very 
little  in  his  imagination  compared  with 
the  weight  of  the  game-bag.  The  1st  of 
September  (partridge)  and  the  1st  of 
October  (pheasant-shooting)  are  gala 
days,  and  the  man  who  cannot  handle  a 
gun  is  thought  proportionately  little  of. 
Even  in  August  inveterate  fox-huntem 
meet  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  cub-hunting,  which  amusement  is 
all  over  by  ten  or  eleven.  As  the  winter 
comes  on  the  real  hunting  begins,  and 
lasts  till  late  in  March.  In  the  midland 
connties  this  is  an  especial  feature ;  the 
best  packs  of  hounds  are  all  centred  with- 
in the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leices- 
ter, Rutland,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln ; 
the  ground  is  level,  and  foxes  are  plenty. 
Melton,  in  Leicestershire,  is  a  noted  hunt- 
ing rendeivous;  people  teke  *'l)oxe8" 
there  for  the  season — i.  «.,  small  villas, 
with  large  stebles— and  beguilrthe  eyeni 
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ing/t  with  danotng  and  oards.  It  is  a  sort 
of  waterinf-plaoe,  if  sach  a  misnomer  be 
permiaBible,  where  the  wine  flows  in 
streams  eTeiy  night,  and  the  neat  brandy- 
flask  is  filled  aperery  morning  "  in  case  of 
aooidents  * '  out  with  the  hounds.  Melton 
and  many  plaoes  near  it  are  within  reach 
of  five  packs,  the  Quom  and  the  Peitche- 
ley  being  the  most  famous ;  so  that,  with 
plenty  of  horses  and  no  lack  of  endurance, 
ao  enthusiast  might  be  in  the  saddle  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day  of  the  week 
but  one.  That  one  is  generally  dull  in  a 
hunting  country.  That  Melton  is  a  most 
oharacteristio  English  outgrowth  cannot 
be  denied ;  that  it  is  a  creditable  product 
Is  doubtful.  It  is  probably  the  only  ex- 
isting representative  of  the  jolly  bygone 
days  of  which  Thackeray's**  Virginians  " 
Is  so  powerful  a  sketch,  and  of  which 
Lever  has  drawn  such  graphic  pictures 
in  the  corresponding  and  no  less  roister- 
ous  kingdom  of  Ireland— the  days  when 
George  III.  was  King,  and  gentlemen 
thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  sleep  on 
liard  beds,  with  a  Turkey  carpet  for  a 
bhinket,  and  the  '<  mahogany  "  three  feet 
above  their  heads  by  way  of  a  tester. 
Not  that  exactly  such  scenes  are  repro- 
duced to-day  at  Melton,  for  we  will  not 
do  the  town  such  gross  iigustice  as  to 
hint  at  such  a  thing;  but  the  merry  spirit 
of  old  times  yet  lingers  over  tbe  commu- 
nity, and  just  gives  te  its  pleasures  a 
piquant  remembrance  of  the  days  of  the 
English  *<  wild  huntsmen.'' 

All  the  houses  within  this  neighbor- 
hood are  successively  made  the  rendes- 
▼ons  or  <*  meet  "of  the  hunt  People 
oome  from  great  dbtances,  and  send  their 
horses  by  the  railway  if  the  station  is 
within  reach  and  the  **  meet "  very  fiur 
from  their  homes ;  others  drive  or  ride  in, 
and  send  their  hunters  beforehand  bj 
road,  under  the  care  of  a  groom,  who 
starts  at  dawn  and  leads  the  horses  at  a 
alow  walking  pace  the  whole  way.  The 
show  of '* pink"  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties is  generally  good.  To  tbe  unini- 
tiated we  wiU  explain  that  •<pink" 
means  the  scarlet  hunting-coat  worn  by  the 
proftssional  huntsmen,  whippers-in,  etc., 
and  also  by  any  gentleman  who  cares  en- 
thusiastically for  the  national  sport.  The 
young  men  of  the  hunting  neighborhoods 
who  add  to  their  love  of  sport  tbe  desire 
to  make  a  pleasant  appearance  before  the 
bevy  of  ladies  alvrays  present  at  the 


**meet,"  are  Tery  proud  of  their  gay 
ooats ;  but  the  old  and  seasoned  veterans 
of  the  ileld  think  more  of  their  gormenta 
if  the  tails  are  discolored  and  hare  fiuled 
to  a  pink  hue,  showing  the  hard  service 
through  which  they  have  been ;  hence  the 
technical  word  **  pink.*'  Just  so  would 
a  soldier  prefer  a  tattered  standard  to  an 
elaborately  embroidered  and  brand  new 
flag.  Some  men  hunt  in  black,  always 
of  course  with  top-boots.  These  boots 
are  another  cardinal  point  of  a  sports- 
man's dandyism ;  and  it  is  related  of  a  fii- 
mons  shoemaker  of  half  a  century  ago, 
that  a  customer  having  indignantly  com- 
plained of  his  riding-boots  splitting  the 
first  time  he  put  them  on,  the  man  of 
leather  calmly  inquired  what  his  lordship 
had  done  after  he  put  on  the  offonding 
boots. 

*'  Done,  man ! "  was  the  hasty  r^oin- 
der;  "why,  I  only  just  walked  a  few 
yards  across  to  the  stables." 

**  That  is  enough,"  said  Crispin  with 
an  iigured  and  reproachful  air.  **  I  made 
those  boots  to  ride  in,  my  lord,  not  to 
walk  in." 

Once  or  twice  during  the  season,  a 
hunting-breakfost  is  given  at  the  boose 
where  the  **  meet "  takes  place.  This  is 
a  very  pretty  and  lively  scene.  The  old 
yellow  family  chariot  brings  a  group  of 
fair  lookers-on  from  the  great  house  on 
the  hill ;  the  ladies  wear  as  much  scarlet 
as  good  taste  or  fashion  will  allow :  some 
a  scarlet  feather  in  their  hat,  a  bow  of 
bright  red  ribbon  at  the  throat*  a  scarlet 
petticoat  over  which  some  thick  black 
stuff  is  tastefully  looped  up.  Then  a 
more  modem  landau,  dark  and  fitultless, 
draws  up  just  within  the  gravel  square 
in  front  of  the  hall  door ;  the  liveries  are 
gray,  with  gilt  buttons,  the  horses  per> 
fectly  matched :  only  one  lady  and  two 
little  children,  but  this  carriage  draws 
off  the  public  attention  even  from  tho 
hounds,  who  are  just  mustering  <m  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  The  lady  is  taU  and 
graceful,  with  handsome  aquiline  fea- 
tures, delicate  and  wonmnly,  though 
commanding;  her  dress  is  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  costly  simplicity,  and  her  small 
brown  velvet  hat  looks,  on  her  head, 
almost  like  a  diadem.  The  children 
wear  plain  black  velvet,  with  broad  boa 
collars  and  ermine  tippets,  with  jaunty 
for  caps  to  match.  There  are  other 
types  too;  for  instanoe,  that  good-ln- 
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nored,  fresh-looking  girl,  who  ridee  ap 
attended  only  by  a  groom  and  Taolts 
off  her  hone,  gathering  up  her  trailing 
habit  into  graoefol  folds,  and  running 
nimbly,  like  Di  Vernon,  up  the  steps. 
She  is  soon  in  the  dining-room,  where  a 
sumptuous  breakfiist  is  laid  out.  One  of 
the  ladies  of  the  house  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  the  large  antique  siWer  urn  be- 
fore her,  and  an  array  of  toa  and  ooflbe 
oops  marshalled  around.  The  position  b 
almost  a  sineoure,  for  the  fiimily  and 
guests  have  breakfasted  at  the  usual  hour, 
ten  o*ciook,  and  it  now  turns  out  that 
but  few  of  the  sportsmen  care  to  exhibit 
themselves  in-doois.  A  few  ladies  drop 
in,  some  in  riding-habits,  some  in  silks 
and  furs.  The  probabilities  of  the  coming 
hunt  are  discussed ;  for  in  this  neighbor- 
hfod  the  wives  and  daughters  are  as  tech- 
nically learned  on  thesul^ject  of  fox-hunt- 
ing as  are  their  lords  and  masters.  Sev- 
eral foir  Hebes  possess  themselves  of  rolls 
and  cold  meat,  uid  foil  to  diligently  man- 
ilfootnring  substantial  sandwiches  for 
their  friends  outside;  the  daughters  of 
the  house  stand  on  the  hall  steps  while 
gayly-liveried  servanto  hand  round  wine 
and  cake  among  the  gentlemen,  and  oth- 
ers carry  trays  full  of  foaming  tankards 
of  ale  and  liberal  slices  of  cheese  among 
the  formers  and  attendants  of  the  kennel 
The  hounds  are  gathered  in  a  group,  the 
huntsman  standing  in  the  centre  cracking 
his  whip  and  calling  each  hound  by  his 
name ;  two  or  three  masters  of  neigh- 
boring packs  are  talking  to  our  own 
master  of  the  hounds,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent gentlemen  of  the  county,  who 
stands  there  the  very  personification  of 
good-humor  and  genuine  ei^oyment.  If 
m  hound  were  to  foil  lame  through  any 
carelessness  of  his  keepers,  there  might 
be  another  tale  to  tell  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's temper ;  but  when  you  remember 
that  everything  pertaining  to  fox-hunt- 
ing is  held  as  little  short  of  sacred,  and 
that  the  killing  of  a  fox  otherwise  than  in 
the  legitimate  sportsmanlike  manner  is 
reckoned  as  an  eighth  addition  to  the 
deadly  sins,  you  must  allow  that  careless- 
ness concerning  a  hound  would  quite  jus- 
tify any  expression  of  impatience. 

Twelve  o'clock  strikes,  and  eveiy  one 
begins  to  stir.  Generally  business  be- 
gins at  eleven ;  but  in  honor  of  this  break- 
ftst  a  delay  has  been  willingly  allowed. 
The  huntsman  moonto  his  horse  and 


blows  his  horn,  the  hounds  gather  round 
him,  and  the  whole  <*  field  "  starts  out. 
They  are  going  to  '*  draw  the  covers  "  at 
Weston  Wood,  a  large  plantation  Just 
above  the  park.  The  '* earths"  (mean* 
ing  fox-holes)  have  all  been  stopped  for 
miles  around,  so  that  the  fox,  once  start- 
ed, has  no  refuge  to  make  for,  and  is  c(mi* 
pellodto  give  the  hunt  a  **run."  The 
hounds  go  first,  and,  their  noses  to  the 
ground,  search  for  the  scent;  the  hunts- 
man and  whippers-in  (professional  sports- 
men),  iu' scarlet  ooate  and  velvet  jockey- 
caps,  ride  immediately  next  to  them,  fol- 
lowed by  the  <<  field."  For  a  little  while 
a  confusion  of  rumors  and  cries  is  heard 
in  the  wood ;  various  calls  are  blown  on 
the  horn,  and  the  frequent  cracking  of  th« 
huge  whips  (which  sound  is  used  to  keep 
the  hounds  in  order)  has  all  the  elfoct  of 
a  succession  of  pistol-ehots.  Ragged  and 
motley  boys  from  the  neighboring  villages 
swarm  round  the  outskirto  of  the  cop- 
pice ;  they  are  often  in  the  way,  and  are 
thought  a  great  nuisance  by  the  mounted 
sportsmen ;  but  the  same  uncontrollable 
national  love  of  fox-hunting  bums  within 
them,  and  since  fote  forbids  them  a  mount 
and  a  "  pink  "  garment,  they  insist  upon 
dambering  over  stone  walls  and  forcing 
their  tottered  clothes  through  the  hedges 
rather  than  lose  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt  They  know  every  short  cut  for  ten 
miles  round ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  it 
beneath  you  to  bestow  a  kind  ancl  encour- 
aging word  on  them  from  time  to  time« 
they  will  let  you  into  secrete  that  may 
enable  you  to  be  first  *'  in  at  the  death." 
They  will  follow  unweariedly  for  hours, 
vnthout  food  or  rest,  and  generally  man- 
age to  see  no  small  part  of  the  fun. 

Hark !  The  fox  has  **  broken  cover," 
and  arepeated  ciy  of  «'  Tally  ho ! "  bursto 
from  the  wood.  Away  go  the  hounds, 
full  cry,  and  what  sportsmen  call  their 
"  music,"  something  between  a  bay  and 
a  yelp,  is  indeed  a  pleasant  sound,  heard, 
as  it  always  is,  under  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  give  it  almost  a  romantic  char- 
acter. Quite  half  a  dozen  hidies  are 
among  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  the 
chase,  and  many  young  boys.  Almost  as 
soon  as  a  child  can  ride,  and  in  England 
that  is  invariably  an  early  accomplish- 
ment, he  begins  to  follow  the  hounds.  I 
remember  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old, 
mounted  on  a  small  gray  pony,  the  most 
sagacious  and  carefol  animal  possibiai 
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who  for  a  whole  hanting  season  almost 
led  the  field ;  keeping  pertinaciously  close 
to  and  sometimes  outstripping  the  hunts- 
man; breaking  down  walls  and  making 
the  first  gap  in  hedges,  oyer  and  through 
which  the  rest  would  be  glad  to  follow 
at  leisure ;  invariably  *'  in  at  the  death," 
and  who  was  more  than  once  presented 
with  the  "  brush, "  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sportsmanlike  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. (N.  B. — A  fox  has  no  tail  and 
no  feet :  he  hasa  '*  brush  "  and  "  pads.") 

The  hunt  is  a  privileged  body.  If  a  fox 
takes  refuge  in  your  flower  garden,  neither 
he  nor  your  parterre  is  safe.  I  have  known 
a  fox  run  to  earth  in  an  arbor  not*  twenty 
yards  from  one  of  the  great  hooses  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  afler  ferrets  and  ter- 
riers (which  are  always  kept  ready  in 
case  of  their  being  wanted)  being  put  into 
a  hole  he  had  chosen  for  a  hist  desperate 
stand,  the  whole  arbor  was  laid  in  ruins 
rather  than  that  the  poor  creature  should 
be  allowed  to  escape.  And  this  is  the 
lame  sport  in  which  the  Saxon  youths  as 
Tehemently  indulged*  in  the  days  of  the 
Venerable  Bede !  The  farmer  never  com- 
plains if  the  hunt  goes  straight  through 
his  wheat  and  turnip  fields ;  he  shares  in 
the  sport  himself,  and  remorselessly  tram- 
ples down  his  own  crops,  so  ingrained  is 
the  love  of  the  national  instinct  in  the 
breast  of  every  rural  Englishman. 

Shooting,  however,  is  the  favorite  sport 
of  many.  Both  pheasants  and  partridges 
are  first  carefully  reared,  the  eggs  gener- 
ally purchased  in  large  quantities,  hatched 
by  hens,  and  the  birds  fed  throughout  the 
summer  with  meal  and  other  appropriate 
food.  The  game-keepers  take  the  great- 
est pride  in  the  rearing  of  these  birds, 
and  it  depends  almost  entirely  on  their 
careful  watching  whether  the  game  is 
abundant  or  not.  They  frequently  have 
to  sit  up  all  night,  relieving  each  other  in 
turns,  in  order  to  scare  avray  and  trap  the 
rats,  weasels,  and  owls  that  are  constant- 
ly on  the  lookout  for  a  delicate  meal, 
whether  of  eggs  or  of  young  birds.  I 
have  seen  the  most  beautiful  amber  and 
brown  owls  conspicuously  nailed  np 
against  the  house  on  wheels  in  which  the 
game-keeper  often  lives  for  weeks  togeth- 
er, out  on  the  plantations.  When  the 
oovers  are  full,  and  a  good  *'  bag  "  is  to 
be  expected,  the  Ist  of  October  Ls  a  regu- 
lar feast  day.  A  large  party  b  asked ,  and 
a  variety  of  costumes  make  the  scene  pio- 


tnresque.  Some  time  ago,  red  or  purpla 
stockings,  and  knickerbockers  of  stout 
cloth  or  velveteen,  were  in  vogue;  the 
shooting  dress  is  always  of  rough,  heavy 
material,  Scotch  tweeds  and  Irish  frieiea 
being  especially  suitable. 

The  ladies  all  collect  after  breakfast  to 
see  the  party  start  out ;  a  rendeivous  is 
generally  agreed  upon,  either  for  luncheon 
or  tea,  where  the  fiiir  sex  is  expected  to 
come  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  ex- 
hausted sportsmen.  At  two  o*clock  or 
five  the  reunion  takes  place,  sometimes 
under  a  sheltering  hedge,  sometimes  on 
the  skirt  of  a  wood.  The  materials  for 
an  ample  meal  are  brought  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  and  a  sort  of  civilised  pic- 
nic takes  place.  The  scene  »  one  in 
which  the  bright  thongh  not  flimsy  cos- 
tumes of  the  ladies  certainly  make  a  prin- 
cipal ''point."  Though  shooting  is  a 
sport  in  which  more  real  personal  work  is 
done  by  those  who  join  in  it,  and  in  which 
skill  is  a  real  ingredient,  still  it  is  neither 
so  characteristic  nor  so  picturesque  as  fox- 
hunting. There  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle^ 
a  good  horse,  and  a  determination  to  ride 
straight  across*  country,  are  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  majority  of  the  "field"; 
qualifications  which  after  all  belong  as 
much  to  a  riding  school  as  a  hunt ;  but  in 
shooting  there  is  much  patience  required, 
besides  an  unerring  accuracy  of  aim  and 
a  judicious  knowledge  of  when  and  how 
to  shoot. 

A  drive  through  an  English  park  will 
generally  include  some  pretty  sights,  es- 
pecially the  herds  of  fallow  deer  that 
haunt  the  ferny  glades  beneath  the  old 
oaks  and  beeches.  These  are  kept  both 
for  show  and  for  the  table ;  for  park-fed 
venison  is  a  far  more  delicate  morsel  than 
the  flesh  of  the  Scotch  red  deer  that  mn 
wild  on  the  moors.  White,  brown,  and 
mottled,  with  branching  antlers,  whieh 
serve  admirably  for  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons,  the  deer  brovvse  in  groups, 
the  does  and  fiiwns  generally  keeping 
apart  from  the  more  lordly  buoks.  There 
is  a  man  detailed  to  their  especial  ser- 
vice ;  he  knows  each  one,  as  the  hunts- 
man does  the  hounds;  he  has  to  wateh 
them  to  see  that  they  do  not  leap  the 
six-foot  railings  that  enclose  the  park; 
and  when  a  buck  is  shot  the  bide,  hoolk, 
and  antlers  fall  to  him  as  perquisites. 
He  is  called  the  park-keeper,  and  it  is  ha 
who  decides  beforehand  upon  the  TieliflL 
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The  method  of  shooting  %  bock  for  the  ta- 
ble is  tbi8:^he  keeper's  assistant  driyes 
the  herd  in  a  certain  direction  preTiously 
•l^reed  upon  (and  the  sight  is  very  pret- 
ty, though  one's  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor 
doomed  animal,  who  bounds  along  so  roy- 
ally among  his  brethren),  and  the  keeper 
stations  himself,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the 
fi>rk  of  some  conTenient  tree  along  the 
route.  He  takes  aim  at  the  intended  vio- 
tim,  and  at  the  ominous  sound  the  scared 
herd  scampers  away  fiwter  than  ever, 
leaving  their  comrade  to  the  knifes  of  the 
keeper  and  his  seoond.  JB^low  deer  are 
seldom  hunted  with  staghounds,  in  the 
old  appruTed  way  of  venene^  and  when  it 
18  done  it  is  but  a  sham  after  all — ^rery 
pretty,  no  doubt,  but  rather  childiMh 
sport,  as  the  ol^ect  is  a  mere  run,  and  the 
hounds  are  trained  not  to  kill  their  gome. 
The  stag,  in  these  instances,  is  given  a 
certain  start,  being  carried,  bound  in  a 
j  eart,  to  the  proper  place,  whence  he  is  re- 
leased, and  the  chase  begins.  Thus  the 
same  stag  may  be  hunted  a  score  of  times 
in  his  life,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it ; 
bat  the  practice  certainly  seems  anoma- 
bus. 

Christmas  week  and  the  first  fortnight 
in  January  were  busy  times  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. The  two  county  balls,  public 
ones,  conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  to 
which  admission  is  obtained  by  ticket, 
were  an  era  in  our  country  life.  From 
ail  the  houses  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
came  Uurge  parties,  dressed  in  the  last 
London  fiishion,  and  reinforced  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  lights  of  the 
London  world.  Rural  parties  are  also 
•onspicuous,  and  with  many  people  who 
live  altogether  in  the  country,  this  is  the 
ohosen  oocasion  for  the  **  coming  out "  of 
young  ladies— their  first  public  introduo- 
tion  to  society.  The  town  hall,  or  any 
other  appropriate  building,  where  these 
balls  are  given,  is  festiTely  decorated,  the 
band  sits  on  a  raised  dais  at  one  end,  and 
the  diflforent  sets  form  ezclusire  groups 
inryarioas  parts  of  the  room.  The  top  is 
generally  the  stronghold  of  the  ''counr 
^,*'  while  the  townspeople  take  the  low- 
er end,  next  the  music,  and  the  two  classes 
seldom  mingle  except  in  the  final  country 
dances,  fi>r  the  perfection  of  which  large 
numbeni  are  required.  It  was  at  one  <^ 
these  balls  that  I  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  *'  Qreeian  bend,'*  most  distress- 
fa^ly  leprcM&ted  l^  the  nltea  fivhionable 


of  the  little  town  of  S 

dresses  of  the  town  ladies  w 
worthy—*'  so  fearfully  and 
made  *'  that  they  arrived  at 
of  caricature.  Besides  the  < 
ilisation,  which  distinguish 
Paris  ballroom,  we  see  here 
ioned  characteristic  dances 
come  down  firom  the  days  oi 
land  and  good  Queen  Bess, 
earlier  days  if  the  truth 
"  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley  "  i 
umph"  were  very  favorite 
neighborhood.  A  mixture  ' 
and  courtliness  is  their  d 
trait ;  you  would  imagine  tl 
to  be  playing  at  courtiers,  a 
gling  their  native  playfdli 
stately  movementi  they  aim 
ing.  In  * '  Sir  Roger  de  Cove 
are  ends  by  one  couple  run 
the  lines  of  dancers,  drawn  i 
row  on  either  side,  with  haii 
held  upwards  so  as  to  fom 
rather  tunnel,  about  tbirt 
It  savofs  of  the  childish  gan 
the  needle,"  but  it  is  in 
amusing,  more  genuinely  fu 
the  modem  quadrilles  or  th 
solemn  foroes  called  the  Lai 
is  some  pleaauTe»  if  even 
thought  that  thb  is  the  si 
are  to  which  our  great-i 
danced  at  their  own  wedding 
think  that  antiquity  is  out 
ballroom.  I  can  only  say  t 
is  the  very  essence  of  all  JSi 
pervades  everything,  es] 
amusements  of  the  people 
ruder  sort;  for  though  it  i 
compensation,  sUll  it  mitig 
of  the  wont  evils  that  can 
man  race— intemperance.  I 
penalty  does  exist  as  a  fa 
English  lower  classes,  it  is 
to  think  that  the  hereditar3f 
eiage  inis  in  just  the  same 
mand  ten  centuries  ago  as  i 
that  it  is  the  identical  comp 
and  hops  in  use  to-day  whi< 
of  the  Venerable  Bede  mudc 
of  the  stalwart  Saxons. 

The  private  festivities  i 
time  are  still  more  suggea 
subscription  balls,  and  the 
ments  are  better,  which  g 
thing.  The  tea-room  at  I 
only  of  a  tin  teapot,  kept  ni 
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and  bioogfat  iKi%  oooasionally  by  a  smart, 
baribboned  matron,  whose  deanlioeflfi  was 
in  inrerse  ratio  to  her  ''dressiness." 
The  liquid  dispensed  as  tea  was  likewise 
open  to  ezoepti(m,  and  altogether  the  ap- 
paratus reminded  one  of  the  refreshment 
table  of  the  railway  station— from  which 
ene  might  legitimately  infer  it  to  ha?e 
been  borrowed  for  the  night.  At  the 
private  houses  for  about  ten  miles  around, 
there  was  a  noble,  patriotic  riTahry  as  to 
who  should  do  most  for  the  honor  of  the 
county.  Balls  were  given  and  tables 
were  spread  in  true  Homeric  style,  yet 
dways  with  that  refinement  of  a(j|junots 
which  is  one  of  the  few  modem  things 
worth  learning.  Nevertheleas,  the  old  cus- 
toms are  religiously  kept  up,  and  the  mis- 
tletoe hangs  conspicuously  from  the  great 
lamp  in  the  hall,  or  over  the  stag's  head 
at  the  dining-room  door ;  the  rooms  are 
all  wreathed  with  holly,  each  picture 
framed  in  it,  the  candlestidcB  made  to  ap- 
pear as  if  growing  out  of  bunches  of  it, 
and  holly  even  invades  the  kdies'  head- 
dresses or  festoons  their  ball  gowns.  The 
oustomary  turkey,  a  mighty  bird,  under 
whose  weight  the  bearer  staggers,  makes 
ao  era  in  the  feast;  while  the  plum  pud- 
ding, all  aflame  with  blue  fire  and  crowned 
with  a  young  holly  bush  standing  up  out 
of  its  top,  completes  the  appearance  of  the 
board.  Mince  pies  axe  also  set  on  fire,  the 
burnt  brandy  being  poured  over  them  from 
a  little  silver  ladle,  small  and  deep,  made 
OB  purpose.  Another  custom  oflen  fol- 
bwed  is  the  passing  round  of  the  *'  loving 
eap,'*a  large  silver  punch  bowl  containing 
m  hot  and  sweetened  drink.  It  has  two 
handles,  and  as  you  lift  it  to  your  mouth 
the  weight  obliges  you  to  use  them  both. 
Tour  right  and  left  hand  neighbor  stand 
ttp  on  each  side  while  you  drink,  and  so 
en  all  round  the  table,  until  all  have  sip- 
ped from  the  cup  of  brotherly  good  will. 
TtAkaux  vivanti  are  becoming  a  hr 
forite  amusement  in  country  houses. 
They  are  easily  got  up,  requiring  nothing 
but  a  movable  stage,  raised  some  three  or 
Ibur  feet  from  the  floor,  on  which  looped 
eortains  of  green  baise  are  disposed,  so 
as  to  form  a  large  frame.  A  row  of  oom- 
Bon  lamps  is  plaoed  in  front,  and  lights 
arranged  to  suit  the  scenes  from  behind. 
As  to  dresses,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  im- 
aginable to  procure  the  i4>pearanoe  re- 
quired by  a  Judicious  arrangement  of 
draperies.     £mbroidexed   satin  quilts. 


cashmere  shawls,  velvet  gowns,  a  erimsoii 
scarf,  a  Scutch  cap,  any  of  the  thonaand 
and  one  stray  belongings  of  guests,  or 
even  the  more  ponderous  household  ef- 
fects—oil these,  when  properly  disposed, 
are  of  the  greatest  uite.  A  little  powder 
and  a  flowered  silk  overskirt  are  all  thai 
is  wanted  for  a  Watteau,  and  so  on  «tf 
if^finUum.  Tableaux  give  less  trouble 
than  charades  or  private  theatricals,  and 
since  looks  and  not  brains  are  the  only 
essentials,  they  are  more  easily  made  per^ 
fect.  Such  and  such  a  tall  guardnnan, 
with  his  military  air  and  fine  figure,  will 
make  a  splendid  *'  Huguenot  Lover,"  but 
would  bungle  the  few  words  you  might 
give  him  on  the  stage,  were  his  part  noth- 
ing more  exalted  than  a  footman*s.  That 
girl  with  the  tawny  hair  will  make  a 
o^ital  '•  Titian's  Flower-Girl,"  but  she 
could  do  nothing  as  a  soubrette.  Dra- 
matic talent  is  so  rare  among  men  thai 
it  is  exposing  your  friends'  incapaei^ 
to  compel  them  to  act ;  and  as  yoor 
friends  seldom  thank  you  for  putting  thea 
at  their  worst,  you  often  get  small  thanka 
for  your  pains.  But  even  ugly  people  ara 
sometimes  picturesque,  so  that  in  group- 
ing them  in  a  tableau  yon  flatter  tbesi, 
besides  providing  for  your  other  guests  a 
more  pleasant  and  perfect  entertainmeot 
than  the  murdering  of  a  French  comedy 
or  the  clumsy  imitation  of  great  actors. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  have  still 
some  shreds  left  of  their  old-time  jesting 
customs.  Villagers  go  about  dressed  in 
strangely  ragged  garb,  representing 
country  characters,  such  as  quack  doctors, 
doughty  swordsmen,  etc.,  and  appear  at 
the  door  of  «*  the  haU,"  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  perform  before  the  goests. 
The  play  is  fragmentary,  and  is  probably 
but  a  grotesque  &g-end  of  some  formerly 
popular  piece ;  there  is  invariably  a  dud, 
during  which  one  man  fitUs  mortally 
wounded ;  whereupon  the  quack  doctor 
rushes  fonrard,  and  by  vray  of  reriTing 
him,  dravrs  a  tooth,  which  he  holds  up 
to  the  audience  (it  is  a  horse's  tooth,  and 
provokes  great  merriment).  A  song  about 
the  **old  folks  at  home"  and  «*good 
King  George"  generally  winds  up  the 
performance,  when  the  **  mummers,"  as 
they  are  called,  are  sent  round  to  the 
servants'  rooms,  where  a  plentiful  aopper 
and  horns  of  ale  are  dispensed  to  then. 
The  "  waits,"  or  carol  singers,  aia  a»- 
other  Testige  of  okl  Ohziitiaa 
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when  the  birth  of  the  Sftfioor  was  an 
event  that  oame  home  to  e? ery  hearts— not 
a  mere  hietorioal  date,  oommemorated  in 
the  calendar.  In  some  remote  parts  of 
England  it  ras  still  the  onstom  not  long 
ago  to  light  ap  the  stables  on  Christmas 
night,  and  gi?e  an  extra  feed  to  the  oatUe, 
in  reverent  memory  of  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  companions  of  the 
brute  creation  which,  not  without  some 
mystic  meaning,  were  chosen  by  our  Lord 
M  the  witMBses  of  his  entrance  into  the 
world. 

Am  for  the  parish  fiostiTities,  in  which 
**  the  hall "  always  has  so  promintet  a 
•hare,  the  school  feasts,  the  Christmas 
trees,  the  dothing-dnb  meetings  at 
liartinmas,  they  are  well  known  through 
the  religious  literature  which  binds  this 
eonntry  with  England.  Characteristic 
they  are,  but  perhaps  too  fiuniliar  to  be 
much  touched  upon,  while  these  social 
pictures  of  comfortable  and  stately  Eng- 
lish life  ha?e  somewhat  moie  of  the 
diarm  of  nofelty. 

Some  houses  are  fiunous  for  their 
banquets,  which  recur  with  solemn  pre- 
eision  at  stated  interrals.  The  person- 
ality of  a  house  has  often  been  made 
a  suluect  of  remark:  one  house  looks 
iKMpitable,  another  reserved ;  one  purse- 
proud,  another  unpreteftdingly  domes- 
tic. Some  there  are  which  you  could 
not  avoid  stopi^g  at  and  looking  in  at 
the  windows,  expecting  to  see  a  group  of 
children,  a  grandfiuher  telling  fiury  tales, 
a  young  mother  rocking  a  cradle,  a  tom- 
cat purring  on  the  rug— anything  sug- 
gestive of  comfort,  peace,  and  ease  of 
mind;  another  house  you  would  pass 
with  a  shiver,  urge  yonr  horse  on,  and 
draw  your  cloak  tightly  around  yon  as 
though  to  keep  out  the  chilliness  forced 
on  you  by  the  sight  of  the  staring  win- 
dows and  bleak  ball  door;  and  soon, 
through  all  the  gamut  of  silent  impres- 
sions which  the  exterior  of  a  house  can 
produce.  The  style  of  the  last  century, 
when  a  certain  chilly  and  barren  stateli- 
nesB  vras  the  architectural  foshion,  vras 
visible  in  some  of  our  prominent  houses: 
a  parallelojpum  of  gray  stone,  pierced 
with  three  rows  of  shallow,  square  win- 
dows, a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  hall 
door,  a  colonnade,  and  wings  extending 
on  each  side,  like  the  colonnade  of  St. 
Peter *s  In  Rome,  and  embracing  an  acre 
of  bare  grass— not  lavrxw- and  nnited  at 


the  lower  end  by  ^lendid  but  forbidding 
iron  gates ;  such  vras  one  of  the  great 
** seats*'  of  the  neighborhood.  Some 
one  once  irreverently  called  it  "  a  bar- 
rack with  a  drilling-green  in  front.  *  *  The 
interior  matched  the  exterior ;  the  halls 
were  lofiy  and  bare,  the  rooms  wide^ 
cool,  and  q>areiy  furnished— a  splendid 
house  for  summer,  and  one  that  needed 
but  a  Veranda  and  striped  blinds  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  tropics;  still,  with 
all  this,  an  un-English  looking  house. 
Its  inmates,  however,  were  &r  from  un- 
En^ish,  and  the  hunting  interest  vras 
more  strongly  represented  here  than  any* 
where  else  in  the  county.  It  vras  in  the 
course  of  social  nature  that  banquets 
should  be  frequent  here,  although,  like 
all  civilised  England,  this  house  has 
allured  the  old  style  of  serving  at  table, 
and  adq>ted  the  *'  dfner  &  ia  Russe. " 
Still  everything  else  about  the  board  is 
^ical  of  old  times.  The  courteous  host 
is  of  that  class  of  commoners  which  fitly 
ranks  with  peers ;  he  has  been  statesman, 
soldier,  auUior,  courtier,  and  wit  in  his 
day ;  he  has  married  a  duke's  daughter, 
been  Lord  Lieutenant  {alias  Governor)  of 
the  county,  has  raised  a  troop  of  his  ovm 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  has  been  a 
public-spirited  man,  and  followed  pro- 
gress at  the  rate  tbat  may  be  expected  of 
any  rational,  fieir-seeing  human  being. 
He  is  quite  passive  now^  has  gracefully 
abdicated  the  position  which  his  old  age 
and  infirmity  rendered  irksome,  and  has 
even  given  up  all  social  &tignes,  except 
such  as  may  not  draw  him  avray  from 
home.  He  has  a  thousand  pleasant  an- 
ecdotes to  tell,  and  is  better  worth  a 
woman's  attention  than  half  the  young 
men  one  meets  in  our  day.  His  dress  is 
a  compromise  (and  a  most  becoming  one) 
between  the  old  courtly,  rather  stiff  cos- 
tume of  his  youth  and  tbe  degenerate  one 
of  the  present  day ;  he  has  the  grace  of  a 
Beau  Brnmmel,  and  tbe  sprightliness  of 
a  Buckingham.  Still,  despite  his  old- 
world  charm,  which  is  as  that  of  rose- 
leaves  long  kept  in  a  rare  china  cup,  the 
whole  banquet  leaves  a  heavy  impression 
on  one's  memory,  ns  of  a  velvet  portidre  or 
a  coal  fire  seen  in  August — ponderously 
grand,  but  somewhat  wearisome  to  the 
mind  imbued  with  other  recollections  of 
small  domestic  meetings  or  careless  reu- 
nions in  foreign  cities,  or  even  chusen  con* 
daves  in  smoky  Londim.  ltzemaiiisamy» 
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tery  to  ma  what  is  the  chief  point  of  a  din- 
ner, the  oooking,  the  company,  or  the  doty 
to  society  7  The  first  yoa  can  get  at  any 
good  dab  or  reefeaurant,  the  third  is  an 
arbitrary  creation.  As  if  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments did  not  impose  duties  enough 
without  our  yoluntarily,  and  of  **  malice 
prepense,"  burdening  ourselves  with 
more!  Remains  the  second  point,  the 
company.  Now  it  is  a  theory  which  de- 
mands at  least  some  consideration,  that 
without  a  dash  of  Bohemianism  no  soci- 
ety can  be  agreeable,  and  that  without  a 
piece  of  this  quality  in  his  or  her  charac- 
ter no  one  can  eiyoy  society.  Compan- 
ionship isadiflforent  thing  from  company, 
a  different  and  much  higher  thing,  and 
can  be  hadonly  by  domestic,  orat  least  mis- 
anthropically-minded  men;  while  com- 
pany is  specially  accessible  to  the  Bo- 
hemian. But  diverse  from  either  is  the 
rigid  tyrant,  many-headed,  thousand- 
tongued,  and  eeMike  in  its  slippery  con- 
tortion, which  people  are  doomed  to  bend 
to  when  they  enter  the  recognised  ranks 
of  **  society.*'  To  this  bevy  belonged  the 
inmates  of  the  house  we  speak  of;  indeed, 
the  decorous  fiEi9ade,  the  stately,  empty 
halls,  the  severe  beauty  and  classic  out> 
line  of  the  colonnades,  could  admit  of  no 
incongruity  in  the  character  of  the  inte- 
rior. Mrs.  Grundy  cocfld  not  find  a  sin- 
gle flaw  in  this  house. 

We  had  a  **  show-house,*'  too— a  house 
that  Tennyson  has  immortalised  in  verse, 
that  Queen  Elisabeth  has  rendered  hr 
mous  in  history,  and  that  painters  and 
sculptors  have  turned  into  a  Medicean 
palace  and  a  museum  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  really  beautiful,  but  so  neglected 
that  it  no  longer  has  the  charm  of  home. 
Queen  Elisabeth's  oak  stands  in  the  park, 
her  bed  is  shovm  in  one  of  the  weurd 
tapestried  chambers,  her  thimble  is  kept 
ill  a  glass  case  full  of  precious  curiosities. 
An  immense  sahnit  paved  with  marble, 
and  whose  walls  and  ceiling  are  frescoed, 
representing  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  is  called  **  Heaven,"  and  next 
to  it  is  a  room  devoted  to  portraits  ot 
champions  of  the  Reformation.  What  ir 
Luther  or  Melanchthon  had  entered  the 
hall  of  heathen  divinities,  disporting 
themselves  in  unblushing  insouciance  on 
the  walls?  He  would  scarcely  have 
chosen  the  opposite  side  of  that  wall  as 
his  ovm  sanctum.  This  house,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe,  is  eminent- 


ly  a  public  mosenm;  its  possessor  is 
poor  and  cots  his  woods  down  renuns^ 
lessly,  and  the  splendid  i^mrtments  of 
Tudor  times  not  suiting  the  boyryeois 
tastes  of  modem  gentlemen,  the  iiunily 
lives  in  a  small  suite  of  rooms  that  look 
like  closets  compared  with  the  show 
rooms.  The  finest  thing  is  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  where  hoge  Venetian  arm- 
chairs of  carved  oak  line  the  vralls,  and  a 
canopy  of  carved  and  open  oak  rafters 
forms  the  ceiling ;  the  hall  runs  up  the 
whole  height  of  the  house,  and  two  hun- 
dred people  could  certainly  dine  eosafot^ 
ably  hi  this  princely  apartment. 

The  small  houses  of  the  neighborhood 
are  quite  as  interesting  in  their  way* 
There  you  will  find  groups  of  old  ladies* 
thesquire'ssisters,  happy  in  their  maiden- 
hood of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  summers* 
or  the  families  of  younger  sons,  of  retired 
officers,  etc.  These  are  the  pleasantest 
homesteads  imaginable;  everything  in 
miniature,  but  just  as  perfect  as  in  the 
great  houses.  Here  you  will  find  a  draw- 
ing-room panelled  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
old  oak,  and  if  you  look  over  the  fireplace, 
you  will  perceive  a  beautiful  carved 
wreath,  representing  a  medley  of  firoii 
and  flowers,  and  harmonising  exactly 
with  the  panelling.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  leather,  and  is  the 
handiwork  of  one  of  the  gentle  old  la- 
dies ;  another  of  the  sisters  plays  the  or- 
gan in  the  village  church,  while  another* 
the  invalid,  is  a  knitter  of  unsurpassable 
agility.  The  house  is  as  old  as  the 
Stuarts,  and  has  two  or  three  curiously 
contrived  hiding-places,  in  which  traces 
of  the  formerly  proscribed  Catholic  wor- 
ship have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered. In  another  house  of  this  sort 
live  an  old  couple,  equally  oonnoisseon 
in  art.  Their  very  bed  is  a  marvel  of  an- 
tique carving,  and  in  every  available  an- 
gle stand  rare  cabinets  containing  yet  ra- 
rer china,  or  some  old  unfinished  picture, 
one,  with  miraculously  white  hands,  iaid 
to  represent  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
hostess  has  outdoor  pleasures,  too,  and 
she  will  show  yon  what  is  becoming  very 
popular  now  in  ESngland,  a  spring  garden. 
The  very  spot  for  a  pre-Rnphaelite  love 
scene  is  this  tiny  enclosure,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  south  irall  of  the  hoose, 
and  on  all  others  by  a  thick  yew  hedge 
growing  on  a  tall  bank  of  greenest 
grass.    Jonquils,  nardssus,  violete,  en>- 
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eosses,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  luzuriantly 
in  this  sequestered  garden ;  while  the 
centre  is  oocnpied  by  an  old  stone  Tose, 
gray  and  green  with  Tarious  mosses,  in 
whose  caps  lie  clusters  of  eyery  possible 
Tariety  of  heartsease.  Gold  and  pnrple 
and  pale  blue,  soifiron  and  straw-color, 
mauve  and  white,  with  purple  hearts,  they 
make  a  lovely  and  tempting  picture,  so 
unlike  the  garish,  bold  beauty  of  the  July 
parterre,  so  unlike  anything  our  imagi- 
nation can  conceive,  save  it  be  the  back- 
ground of  the  garden  courtship  of  *'  Faust 
and  Marguerite.'* 

In  a  retreat  such  as  this  you  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  society,  con- 
ventionality of  any  sort;  but  alas!  wimt 
are  yon  but  a  morning  caller,  and  how 
exceedingly  surprised  would  your  hostess 
be  if  you  showed  signs  of  domesticating 
yourself  in  her  beautiful  gem  of  a  house, 
as  a  poet  in  his  chosen  abode !  Propriety 
orges  your  departure,  and  yon  dreamily 
mourn  the  fact  that  yOu  have  other  visits 
to  pay  this  morning,  where  illusion  will 
not  be  so  easy  as  it  is  here. 

Visiting  in  the  country  is  a  perpetual 
kaleidoscope  of  human  nature  for  any 
one  who  can  overlook  the  tedium  for  the 
sake  of  the  observations  which  it  enables 
him  to  make.  Houses  are  as  different  as 
their  masters,  and  a  round  of  them  would 
entitle  one  to  graduate  in  the  art  of  social 
satire.  I  remember  one  that  was  exact- 
ly like  a  hotel,  on  the  Franco-German 
plan,  in  Gothico-Assyrian  style.  The 
whole  house  was  lighted  with  gas — quite 
an  exception  in  the  country  in  England, 
unless  in  public  buildings — and  every 
floor  exactly  resembled  the  other.  The 
hall  was  in  the  centre,  four  stories  high, 
and  roofed  with  glass ;  round  it  ran  gal- 
leries, into  which  opened  the  rooms,  and 
every  door  was  alike ;  they  only  wanted 
numbers  to  be  in  every  respect  hotel-like ; 
no  candles  in  any  room,  but  stiff  gas  jets 
exactly  in  the  wrong  place  for  comfort. 
Every  modem  improvement  was  there, 
but  none  of  the  old-fashioned  home  spirit ; 
everything  brand  new,  the  furniture  fresh 
from  Paris,  gilt  clocks  with  Cupids  and 
Psyches,  etc. ,  etc. ;  but  one  might  roam  the 
bouse  in  vain  for  a  nook  where  comfort 
was.  Let  us  say  en  passant  that  this  was 
not  the  abode  of  a  merchant-prince  just 
starting  on  a  social  career,  but  the  freak 
of  as  kind  and  motherly  a  woman  as 
ooold  be— one  of  an  old  time>honored  fiun- 


ily,  whose  roots  were  gnarled  and  gray  in 
the  soil  before  many  of  our  glittering 
dukedoms  were  created. 

Another  and  more  baronial  residence 
was  that  of  a  member  of  Parliament, 
wealthy,  influential,  of  old  lineage,  and 
pleasing  quiet  manners— a  commoner ,too, 
who  owns  the  only  wild  cattle  now  left  in 
our  too  civilised  pastures.  The  house  had 
a  certain  gloomy  and  forbidding  look,  on 
account  of  several  injudicious  alterations 
made  pell-mell  in  its  architecture,  but  its 
interior  quite  made  up  for  its  oppressive 
outside.  A  courtyard  of  huge  dimen- 
sions is  enclosed  by  the  square  and  vast 
building ;  in  each  side  of  the  quadrangle 
on  army  could  be  lodged.  Sumptuous 
taste  and  an  immenee  collection  of  family 
relics  give  it  a  mixed  and  attractive 
aspect;  and  its  mistress,  in  her  fiiir  Juno* 
like  beauty,  her  odd  but  always  becoming 
costume,  her  hearty  imperlousness  and 
dashing  unconventionalism,  is  a  fitting 
chfttelaine  for  the  huge  pile.  The  gar- 
dens are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
thing  about  the  place ;  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  about  seventy  feet  high,  which 
banks  up  the  abrupt  descent  from  the 
height  on  which  the  house  stands.  A 
breed  of  dogs,  mastiffs  very  much  like  the 
Mount  St.  Bernard  dogs,  are  kept  there ; 
one  of  them  was  the  children's  pet,  and 
let  the  baby  in  white  frock  and  scarlet 
ribbons  ride  him  round  the  rooms  with 
the  most  patient  complaisance. 

Things  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
made  pleasant  to  guests,  but  one  house, 
&r  different  from  this  hospitable  one, 
seemed  to  me  an  exception  to  this  rule; 
perhaps  it  followed  in  its  mistress's  wake, 
and  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  mono- 
poly of  sharp  angles.  The  most  distress- 
ing punctuality  reigned  in  this  place,  the 
utmost  celerity  was  used  at  meals.  Hard- 
ly had  yon  laid  down  yoftr  knife  and  fork 
before  the  plate  was  pounced  upon  and 
whisked  airay ;  such  a  thing  as  freedom 
was  non-existent.  Yon  arrived  very  late, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  get  dovm  in 
time  for  dinner.  Would  they  mind  send- 
ing up  a  tray— just  a  little  collation— save 
you  the  trouble  of  dressing  in  a  hurry 
and  then  sitting  down  to  a  half-cold  meal  7 
But  no ;  the  rule  in  this  house  is  that  no 
food  is  ever  taken  to  a  bedroom,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  so-and-so,  when  asked  to 
this  place,  always  brings  with  him  some 
little  apparatus  by  which  hkiiervant  can 
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get  his  toest  and  coffee  ready  at  any  time. 
So  yoa  dress  in  a  nerrons  harry  and  glide 
guiltily  into  the  empty  place  leserred  for 
yoa  at  the  long  and  showy  dinner  table ; 
yoor  neighbors  are  perfect  strangers  to 
you,  the  soap  and  entries  are  cold,  and 
yoa  are  cruelly  conscious  of  a  pair  of  bas- 
ilisk eyes  fixed  upon  you  from  (he  judg- 
ment seat  at  the  top  of  the  table.  At  the 
hostess's  right  hand  sits  a  little  purple- 
fiioed  man — ^you  feel  he  must  be  a  million- 
aire, he  is  so  ugly ;  further  down  is  a  Q.  0. 
(cabalistic  letters  standing  for  Queen's 
Counsel),  a  barrister  of  some  repute,  and 
a  thoughtful,  obserrant  man  of  forty; 
then  bony-shouldered  young  ladies,  crown- 
ed with  rose  bushes  and  ivy  wreaths. 
The  evening  passes  off  pretty  well,  but 
thA  next  morning  the  demon  of  punctual- 
ity makes  his  appearance  again,  and 
transforms  your  toilet  into  a  half  hour's 
agony.  Luckily  you  are  in  time  for  break- 
fast, but  lo !  you  happen  to  sit  near  the 
awful  presence,  and  innocently  stretching 
out  your  hand  oyer  the  table  for  the  cot- 
tage loaf,  whose  tempting  crust  is  a  pe- 
culiar weakness  of  yours,  you  hear  the 
Toioe  of  your  hostess,  raised  in  bland  re- 
monstrance, pointing  out  to  you  the  out 
slices  of  bread  on  a  plate  close  by  your  el- 
bow. What  answer  can  you  make?  but 
down  in  your  heart  you  devoutly  wish 
that  this  were  a  boarding-house,  so  that 
you  might  pay  for  your  night's  lodging 
at  once  and  have  done  with  the  inhospi- 
table abode !  The  day  is  more  supporta- 
ble, and  you  begin  to  make  friends  with 
your  fellow  guests.  The  millionaire  is 
gracious ;  he  is  the  trump  card  here,  but 
ha  is  apt  to  pall  upon  one.  A  clever  lit- 
tle disquisition  on  his  merits  catches  your 
ear  at  dinner ;  the  Q.  C.  is  talking  to  his 
pretty  neighbor  about  him  and  his  expec- 
tations. 

'*He  has  bongQ;  a  pretty  coronet  for 
his  daughter,  but  he  would  like  to  buy 
the  wearer  of  some  of  the  *  strawberry 
leaves'  for  himself.  A  duchess  dowager 
would  not  come  amiss  to  him."  And 
later  on  this  shrewd  observer  of  human 
Bature  says  confidentially,  talking  of  a 
certain  lady  of  exalted  rank,  whose  six  or 
eight  daughters  had  all  married  no  man 
leas  distinguished  than  a  marquis: 
**  Don't  you  know  the  kind  of  impression 
that  a  girl  may  get  oBOonsoioosly  from 


her  surroundings?  A  well-brought-up 
young  lady  hardly  needs  to  be  told  by  her 
mother,  in  so  many  solemn  admonitoiy 
words,  that  she  is  expected  not  to  many 
the  under-gardener  or  the  groom.  Well^ 
Lady  So-and-So  brought  up  her  daughteri 
with  the  tacit  understanding,  early  in- 
stilled into  their  pliant  minds,  that  it  was 
as  much  out  of  the  question  for  them  to 
marry  any  one  below  the  rank  of  a  mar* 
quis,  as  it  was  for  them  to  take  a  fiuicy  to 
the  under-gardener."  It  would  be  ea^ 
to  multiply  sketches  of  this  kind,  scenes 
in  which  the  small  demand  of  truth  and 
heartiness  is  so  smothered  beneath  a  heap 
of  conventionalism  that  a  nausea  soon 
seizes  you  amid  the-  gayest  surround- 
ings, and  you  long  for  the  pen  of  a  Byron 
beforu  you  retire  to  the  hut  of  a  recluse. 
The  death's-head  grins  so  palpably  bo- 
neath  the  rose  garlands,  and  the  breath 
of  scandal  is  so  mingled  with  the  exotie 
odors  of  the  beautiful  conservatory ! 

Still,  as  a  picture  how  fiiir  is  Uiis  laxy 
life  of  repr^sentatum^  this  courtly  loung- 
ing through  the  thousand  graceful  noth- 
ings that  make  up  social  life !  It  is  the 
existence  of  gold-fish  in  a  vase,  of  love 
birds  in  a  gaudy  painted  cage,  yet  to  out- 
siders how  enviable,  how  curiously  peer> 
ed  into,  how  eagerly  discussed!  Bril- 
liant and  witty,  or  dull  and  decorous,  it 
is  much  the  same — a  salad  more  or  less 
well  mixed,  seasoned  with  flattery,  and 
oiled  with  untruth;  fair  and  picturesque 
to  look  upon,  indigestible  to  partake  of, 
and  to  an  untutored  palate  pungent  and 
disagreeable  to  taste.  ButourconscioiceR, 
like  our  appetites,  go  through  a  course  of 
unnatural  education  if  we  live  long  in 
this  artificial  atmosphere,  and  with  the 
taste  for  claret  cup,  olives,  and  cayenne, 
comes  the  taste  for  late  hours,  smart 
clothes,  dulcet  tones  breathed  in  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  ballrooms,  and  an 
interchange  of  those  meaningless  civilitieB 
which,  more  forcibly  than  anything  else  in 
this  world,  bring  home  to  your  mind  the 
fact  of  your  utter  loneliness,  the  impossi- 
bility of  relying  implidty  on  onM  friend 
among  your  swarm  of  acquaintances,  the 
sensation  of  a  shipvrreoked  mariner  on  a 
pathless  sea,  or  a  lost  explorer  in  a  name* 
less  land.  Solitude  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd :  no  sentence  can  better  epitoniae 
the  so-called  pleasures  of  social  life. 

Ladt  Blamchb  Muspnr. 
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THE  TEMPEBANCB   CRTJSADK 

HOW  IT  8TBIU8  A  FORBONBR.* 


TEffi  temperance  leotaier— whom  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  in  his  **  New  Amer- 
ica,*' most  onaoooantably  failed  to  notice, 
Bince  he  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  has 
not  been  transpUinted  with  saooess — is 
aocastomed  to  state  that  the  vice  of  in- 
toxication from  excessive  nse  of  ardent 
spirits  has  become  alarmingly  preyalent 
in  the*  United  States,  and  this  not  only 
firom  its  pernicious  effect  on  the  in- 
diyidnal,  but  as  the  cause  of  the  great 
minority  of  crimes  perpetrated. 

The  listener  accepts  the  truth,  as  con- 
tained in  the  hackneyed  statement,  in  a 
placid,  Indiflbrent  way,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  denial ;  for  if  he  really  be- 
lieved there  was  cause  for  alarm,  he 
would  be  aroused  to  an  effort  to  avert  the 
existing  or  impending  calamity. 

The  danger  exists,  howcTer,  in  despite 
of  the  weariness  the  lecturer  inflicts  by 
his  reiteration  of  the  statement.  It  has 
been  recognised,  in  an  unreasoning  sort 
of  way,  by  the  women  of  the  country, 
who,  in  touching  manifestation  of  their 
habits  of  dependence,  are  accustomed  to 
refer  every  difficult  circumstance  to  a 
higher  power ;  and  so  the  saloons  and 
groggeries  have  been  made  luminous  by 
prayer,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  has  at  times 
retreated  abashed,  and  at  others  cour- 
ftgeously  withstood  this  novel  onslaught 
of  its  old  enemy,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  and  always  will  until  the  millennium 
shall  come. 

The  eflbrts  to  suppress  the  evil,  made 
during  nearly  half  a  century,  are  worthy 
a  page  in  history.  But  who  will  say  any 
advancement  has  been  made?  Who  will 
deny  that  the  drunkards  in  the  United 
States  are  more  numerous,  in  proportion 

*ThB  author  of  tiiis  arttole  to  known  in 
8paiii  and  Caba,  and  to  a  writer  of  fome  repo- 
tatioD  in  thoM  oonotrles,  to  the  tonguage  of 
wliioh  lie  lias  lieretofore  oonflned  tiiniMir  He 
to  in  a  petition  to  consider  the  sooial  movements 
In  the  United  Stntes.  inclnding  the  present  snb- 
jeet,  flrom  a  disinterested  point  of  vtow ;  and,  a 
long  time  resident  of  varlons  oonntries  in  IBnrope 
and  America,  to  enabled  to  speak  inteUigenttjr 
of  Ihem. 


to  the  population,  and  the  spread  of  in- 
temperance more  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease, than  when  the  Puritan  deacon  of 
New  England  carried  his  jug  of  native 
rum  to  the  hay  field,  and  the  sideboard  in 
every  house  was  furnished  with  decanters, 
free  for  the  use  of  the  family  without 
concealment  or  consciousness  of  wrong? 
The  women  have  recognised  the  fact  that 
these  long  years  of  effort  have  been  futile, 
and  in  their  despair  have  stretched  their 
hands  to  €k>d. 

Professional  reformeis,  though  perhaps 
among  the  best,  are  not  the  most  practioU 
people.  More  oflen  than  otherwise  they 
strike  directly  at  the  superstructure  of 
an  evil  they  would  overturn,  just  where  it 
IB  impregnable  to  assault.  Having  no 
patience  with  others  who  oppose  their 
way,  they  only  pause  in  their  vain  labors 
to  denounce  those  who  would  attack  the 
foundation,  for  example,  which  once  un- 
dermined the  building  is  sure  to  fell. 

In  the  question  of  temperance,  fear  of 
the  denunciations  of  thb  class  has  silenced 
all  opposition  to  their  Tiews.  '*  He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  the  cause  I  up- 
hold,** has  been  their  motto ;  and  mean« 
while,  as  says  the  temperance  lecturer, 
*'  the  evils  from  intoxication  are  alarm- 
ingly on  the  increase. ' '  Has  not  the  time 
arrived  to  lay  aside  thtoslavtoh  fear — time 
to  say,  "  Give  an  account,  Mr.  Reformer, 
of  your  stewardship,  and  tell  us  how  it  is 
that  under  your  guidance  mothers,  sis- 
ten,  and  wives  are  driven  to  their  knees 
on  the  filthy  floor  of  a  grog  shop  to  save 
sons,  brothers,  and  husbands.  Herein  to 
a  tacit  admission  that,  as  finr  as  you  are 
concerned,  human  means  are  ex^usted. 
You  say,  *  We  have  done  what  we  could  : 
Lord,  help  ! '  " 

And  shall  all  practical  effort  cease, 
therefore,  and  entire  dependence  be  placed 
on  prayer  7  Possibly  there  are  ways  that 
are  not  your  ways,  O  reformer!  that 
might  prove  successful  when  you  hare 
fidled. 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  has  been 
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educated  to  the  point  of  regarding  the 
drinking  of  spirits  ob  a  wicked  net  per  se. 
Second,  to  do  away  with  it  moral  suasion 
and  prohibitory  iegidlation  hafe  been 
tried.  The  mistake  iu  the  first  will  be 
considered  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  Let  us  glance  at  prohibi- 
tion. 

There  is  something  in  the  physical  or- 
ganisation of  man  which  demands  what 
are  usually  known  as  stimulants.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  all  nations, 
from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest,  the  se- 
crets of  nature  hare  been  inraded  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  fact  that  such  demand 
exists  is  denied ;  but  all  races  use  them, 
cry  out  for  them,  and  so  establish  its 
truth.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  recognize 
what  is  HO  patent,  and  shape  and  control 
this  desire,  so  that  it  may  redound  to 
man's  benefit,  instead  of  attempting  to 
pen  it  up,  and  so  from  the  peaceful  stream 
make  it  the  raging  torrent?  What  have 
been  the  efforts  in  this  latter  direction? 
l^Iaine,  under  the  inspiration  of  Neal  Dow, 
wlio,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  certain- 
ly not  a  philosopher,  pamed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within  her  boundaries,  and  a  few  of  the 
otlier  States  followed  her  example,  with 
certain  modifications  graciously  accorded 
to  '*  tlie  spirit  of  our  institutions.'* 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  modekt  in  the- 
ory. They  prescribed  that  all  mankind 
should  be  virtuous.  Unhappily  they 
fiiiled  to  recognize  certain  weaknesses  in 
tlie  race  which  rendered  their  enforce- 
ment impracticable.  Of  this  character 
was  the  Maine  law.  People  revolted 
against  it,  and  we  suspect  that  it  is  re- 
tained where  it  originated  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  which  has  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  State  world-wide,  and  from 
the  pride  of  consistency.  Clearly,  it 
would  not  do.  Perchance  Americans  can 
be  made  models  of  virtue  by  legislation, 
but  the  four  or  five  millions  of  Qermans, 
and  the  other  Europeans  here,  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  the  gracious  influence.  Nota- 
bly yon  cannot  make  Frenchmen  water- 
drinkers  by  special  enactment.  As  they 
say: 

TonB  lea  m6ohsnts  lont  bnvenn  d'eao. 

C'est  Men  proav<  par  le  deluge. 

But  argument  is  unnecessary.  Expe- 
rience tells  the  tale.  The  law  has  been 
powerless  to  suppress  intemperance,  and 
the  other  efforts  made  have  not  met  with 
more    important    results.     Meanwhile, 


says  the  reformer,  **  the  vice  of  intoxica- 
tion is  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  it 
is  easy  to  trace  the  great  migority  of  tha 
crimes  committed  to  this  source."  And 
now,  after  flifty  years  of  effort,  the  women 
in  their  crusade  fiud  it  easier  to  induce 
the  liquor-eeller  to  abandon  his  trade 
than  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
the  liabit  of  drinking. 

In  a  considerati(m  of  this  question  the 
writer,  who  has  resided  in  many  countries 
and  studied  the  social  habits  of  them  all, 
is  aware  that  he  will  greatly  shock  the 
prejudices  of  many.  But  the  failure, 
through  acting  in  accordance  with  those 
pr^udices,  has  been  great,  and  so  he 
ventures  to  speak,  only  asking  credit  for 
disinterestedness  and  sincerity.  Let  ua 
consider  the  question,  first  stating  it : 

The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  been 
and  is  a  great  evil  to  this  nation.  Is  it 
possible  to  abolish  it? 

No. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  past, 
this  is  the  answer  of  every  practical'man. 
Visionaries,  dwellers  in  Arcadia,  have  no 
voice  in  this  matter.  They  have  too  long 
promised  the  near  approach  of  the  mil- 
lennium. 

This  conclusion  admitted,  the  qoestios 
naturally  suggests  itself.  Is  it  possible  in 
any  other  way  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
evils  of  intemperance  in  the  country? 
It  is  sincerely  believed  that  it  is.  Let  us 
look  at  the  matter. 

Neither  Americans  nor  Englishmen 
drink  more  spirits  than  the  French, 
Spaniards,  or  Italians.  Statistics  prove 
the  fact,  and  yet  in  England  and  the 
United  States  drunkenness  is  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  prevalent  than  in  France. 
Spain,  or  Italy.  A  long  residence  in  all 
of  the  countries  referred  to,  and  some 
study  of  the  question,  has  led  the  writer 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  are  two 
causes  for  this.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  English  and  Americans,  especially 
the  latter,  do  not  know  how  to  drink; 
and  the  second,  that  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States  the  liquors  are  most 
execrable  in  quality. 

Not  long  smce,  a  gentleman,  while 
travelling  in  Central  America,  remained 
some  time  at  a  hotel,  where  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  an  Englishman,  an 
American,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Peruvian 
—all  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  trav- 
elling for  pleasure  and  information.  Hs 
soon  observed  that  the  kttw  twoiir^TO al 
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all  times  fitaoloiifl  and  cheerful,  talking 
a  great  deal  and  with  constant  gestica- 
latioh ;  the  others  maintained  a  dignified 
gravity  daring  the  day,  saying  but  little. 
There  was,  however,  a  marked  change  in 
the  evening,  when  they  became  noisy, 
turbulent,  and,  in  a  word,  drunk.  This 
continued  for  several  days,when  one  morn- 
ing the  American,  who  had  arisen  after  his 
customary  debauch  with  no  veryagrea- 
able  sensations,  remarked  to  the  French- 
man, **  I  must  confess  the  Latin  race  has 
this  advantage  over  us,  it  is  more  sober." 

**  True,  but  it  is  not  because  we  drink 
any  lees  than  you." 

«« You  do  not  drink  less?" 

*'No." 

**  But  observe  the  example  in  this 
hotel." 

''  Certainly.  I  hare  observed  it.  Ex- 
amine our  bills,  and  you  will  find  the 
Peruvian  and  myself  have  need  more 
q>iritB  than  you." 

This  proved  to  be  true.  The  French- 
man and  PeruTian  had  drunk  more  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  liquors  than  the  other 
two. 

**  How  do  you  explain,  then,  that  you  are 
never  intoxicated,  while  we  are  rather 
the  worse  for  our  potations  every  night  7 ' ' 

**  It  b  very  easy  of  explanation,  but  I 
ftar  I  may  wound  your  amour  proprt." 

**  By  no  means.  Proceed :  I  am  curious 
lor  the  explanation." 

**  Very  .well,  then,  I  shall  express  my 
opinion  freely.  In  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  children  are  taught  that  the 
drinking  of  wine  or  spirits  is  a  great  sin, 
which  of  course  they  wish  to  commit  as 
soon  as  they  appreciate  it ;  that  is  human 
nature,  you  know.  Ton  break&st  eariy 
in  the  morning,  yon  take  one  meal  at 
noon  and  another  at  six  in  the  evening, 
drinking  water,  or  may  be  tea  and  cdbe. 
During  the  day  you  make  an  occasional 
Tisit  to  the  bar-room,  and  in  the  evening 
you  are  sure  to  be  there.  You  stand  be- 
Ibre  the  bar  and  yon  purchase  a  glass  of 
liquor  for  yourself  and  your  friend,  and 
this  drunk,  without  any  regard  to  your 
wishes  or  inclinations,  he  says  to  yon, 
*  Come  now,  drink  with  me.'  It  wonld 
be  discourteous  to  decline,  and  you  drink 
again.  Another  and  another  follow  at 
intervals,  all  of  liquors  adulterated  with 
the  worst  of  poisons.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, you  become  drunk  first  and  sick 
after  vrards. 

«<  In  France  we  axe  aocostomed  to  drink 


wine  from  our  childhood  at  taUe.  It  is 
not  a  forbidden  fruit  to  ns,  and  no  more  a 
temptation  than  the  bread  we  cat.  There 
are  no  bar-rooms  for  the  better  classes, 
and  the  marcMand  dn  oms  is  obliged  to 
be  very  careful  that  he  does  not  cause  his 
humble  customer  to  become  intoxicated. 
Liquors  are  freely  and  openly  provided 
and  partaken  of  in  the  coffee-houses  and 
restaurants ;  they  are  served  upon  the  ta- 
bles, and  thus  the  natural  demand  for 
stimulant  is  met  If  the  weather  per- 
mits, the  tables  are  placed  ont  of  doors, 
upon  the  broad  sidewalks,  and  there  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  drink  their  wine  or 
brandy,  or  whatever  they  choose,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  seriously  rdlect 
upon  their  reputation  in  your  conntfy, 
but  in  which  there  is  really  nothing  eria- 
inal. 

**  We  use,  but  do  not  abuse  liquor. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
wit  or  ttpni  attributed  to  my  nation  re- 
sults from  our  knowledge  of  the  proper 
method  of  eating  and  drinking." 

Doubtless  the  Frenchman  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  trouble  in  his  remarks. 
An  education  based  on  an  untruth,  and 
prohibitory  legislation,  have  resulted  in 
an  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
least  used,  and  in  the  drinking  of  water 
at  table. 

Now  to  extirpate  or  greatly  modify  this 
evil,  a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  is  required.  Nor  is  this  so  diA- 
cult  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  At  the 
beginning  of  thte  century  the  hours  lor 
meals  in  Finance,  Spain,  and  Italy  were 
the  same  as  they  are  in  England  and  the 
United  States  at  present:  alight bfeak- 
fiwt  at  an  early  hour,  dinner  or  luncheon 
at  noon,  and  supper  at  ni^t ;  this  waa 
sometimes  fi^owed  by  a  fourth  meal  lata 
in  the  evening.  The  French  subsequent- 
ly  adopted  the  habit  of  two  meals,  and  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  a  change  to  the  ex- 
isting French  fi»hion  vras  made  through- 
out Spain.  The  same  thing  has  since  oo- 
curred  in  Italy.  Americans  have  no  in- 
convenient pntjudices,  but  wonderful 
adaptability,  and  th^  can  be  easily  taught 
to  abandon  the  bar-room  and  drink  at 
proper  times  and  places. 

liberal  legislation  to  reduce  the  price 
of  liquors  and  improve  their  quality  is 
necessary  to  this  change.  The  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  people,  look  upon  wines  and 
liquors  only  as  luxuries.    With  mooh  rt- 
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^MCt  for  their  inteUigeDoe,  which  is  giMt. 
posibly  the  feet  of  the  world  is  right 
in  ooDsidering  this  %  mistake,  and  that 
legislation  baaed  on  the  idea  most  be 
erroneous.  The  troth  is  that  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  demands  of  man's 
physical  nature,  which  Americans  haye 
neyer  had  time  to  study,  will  teach  that 
these  are  necessaries  as  well  as  bread  and 
meat.  They,  or  some  sabstitute  for  them, 
will  be  obtained  and  used,  and  the  wise 
statesman  and  political  economist  will  re- 
OQgnise  the  fiict 

Naturally  the  protectionists  and  the 
temperance  reformem,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  will  olject  to  the  legislation  pro- 
posed. The  former  will  insist  that  to  re- 
mo?e  the  duties  on  the  imported  liquors 
will  be  to  destroy  one  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry ;  and  the  other,  with  hands 
npraised  in  horror,  as  is  their  custom 
when  any  one  disagrees  with  them,  will 
exclaim,  **  What !  -when  the  nation  is  in 
danger  owing  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  all  good  people  are  organii- 
ing  to  suppress  it,  would  you  throw  the 
flood-gates  wide  open,  that  we  may  be  in- 
undated by  a  fresh  supply  of  this  poi- 
son?" 

In  reqxmse  to  the  first  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  proposed  legislation  cer- 
tainly would  result  in  the  abolishment  of 
those  laboratories  from  which  issue  the 
poisonous  liquids  which  are  the  cause  of 
80  much.misery  and  crime  in  the  United 
States.  And  do  these  constitute  the 
branch  of  American  industry  which  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  protect?  As  to  the 
manulacturerB  of  really  pure  liquors  in 
the  country,  they  would  haye  no  stronger 
competition  than  in  the  poisons  now  in 
80  general  use,  or  at  least  only  sufficient 
to  incite  them  to  effort  in  gratiQfing  the 
tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  the  question 
of  rerenue,  the  economist  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  &ct  that  a  reduction  in  the  du- 
ties on  imported  liquors  will  be  followed 
by  such  increase  in  the  quantity  that  the 
lerenue  will  not  be  materially  dimin- 
ished. 

A  few  words  to  the  reformers.  The 
opening  of  the  flood-gates  would  at  the 
worst  only  substitute  pure  liquor  for  the 
adulterated.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen, 
that  you  must  deal  with  hnman  nature 
as  it  is.  You  cannot  idealise  it  and  then 
legislate  for  it  with  success.  You  cannot 
make  it  Tirtoous  by  legislation.    Oppo- 


sition to  what  it  oonaiden  its  rigbtr. 
though  ostensibly  in  its  interest,  onty 
irritates  it  and  throws  it  into  an  attitode 
of  hostility.  A  stream  flows  along  peace- 
fully in  its  bed  when  undisturbed,  but 
once  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress  and  it 
becomes  a  raging  torrent.  Learn  mod- 
esty in  the  fiMt  that  yon  are  found  in  no 
other  country,  and  nowhere  else  is  there 
need  for  you.  Perhaps  the  necessity  for 
you  has  grown  out  of  the  fiMt  of  your  ex* 
istence. 

Let  us  look  at  foots  in  the  fiMe.  Intox- 
ication is  yery  infrequent  in  those  coon- 
tries  where  good  liquors  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  where  they  are  used  in 
CTery  household  as  a  necessity,  as  not  sel- 
dom the  result  of  religious  precept.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  those  countries  whcM 
spirits  are  dear  and  bad,  and  drinking 
them  isconsidered  a  sin,  intoxication  takes 
the  proportions  of  a  national  calamitj 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  In  the  first  the  people 
are  taught  how  to  ose  good  liquors ;  in 
the  second,  dear  prices,  and  social,  if  not 
legal  prohibition,  haTO  only  succeeded  in 
teaching  the  people  how  to  abuse  bad 


In  order  to  a  m<»e  oomprebensiTe  iUna- 
tration  of  the  matter,  let  us  obsenre  for  a 
moment  the  propensities  of  human  nature 
as  deyeloped  by  social  customs  among  dif- 
ferent people.  In  Spanish  countries  the 
social  laws  in  reference  to  association  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  so  strict  that  yoong 
ladies  can  qf>eak  with  a  gentleman  only 
in  the  presence  of  the  mother  or  soom 
other  equally  watchful  guardian.  To 
transgress  the  rule  is  to  commit  a  criM- 
inalact.  They  are  kept  carefally  hooaed, 
and  are  not  permitted  out  except  when 
accompanied  by  some  member  of  the  foas- 
ily  of  years  and  discretion.  In  those 
countries  man  has  but  little  req>eet  for 
the  female  of  his  kind.  Women  are  fre- 
quently insulted,  and  scandalous  scenes 
of  faried  description  ofVen  take  plaes. 
At  the  same  time  the  young  men,  as  a 
rule,  abandon  themselfes  to  habits  of 
sensualism.  The  freedom  of  women  un- 
der the  social  laws  of  the  United  States  is 
considered  a  great  error,  and  if  the  good 
results  are  pointed  out  in  the  superior  in- 
telligence, strength  of  character,  and  in- 
nate purity  of  the  women,  it  is  met  with 
the  response,  **  Oh !  those  northern  peo- 
ple are  cold  and  pssnookas;  boi  aOov 
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the  same  liberty  with  ns,  and  the  leBult 
would  be  disaetrooB.*' 

TboneandB  of  fitmilies,  xemred  under 
these  restrictions,  haye  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  United  States,  and  among 
them  the  same  yonng  ladies  who  could 
not  be  trusted  alone  ibr  a  single  moment 
when  at  home,  here  go  out  without  at- 
tendance, receif  e  their  firiends  as  do  Amer- 
ican ladies,  always  maintaining  the  same 
dignity  and  purity  of  character.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  those  people  who  suppose 
they  are  by  nature  more  inclined  to  abuse 
freedom  in  the  association  of  the  sexes 
than  are  the  North  Amerkaos,  use  the 
same  argument  that  the  latter  do  in  re- 
garding themselves  as  more  inclined  to  in- 
toxicating liquors  than  others. 

In  the  races  referred  to,  a  curious 
anomaly  is  presented.  In  Spain,  and 
other  countries  where  the  liberty  of  wo- 
men is  so  restricted,  the  fimlts  of  men  in 
their  relations  to  them  are  looked  upon 
with  a  most  charitable  eye,  and  their  so- 
cial standing  is  not  apt  to  be  aflbcted  by 
them,  while  here  they  are,  in  theory  at 
least,  condemned  utterly.  Agpiin,  the 
mantle  of  charity  is  very  broad  which 
covers  the  drunkard  in  the  United  States, 
while  in  Spain  intoxication  is  unpardon- 
able. As  will  be  seen,  the  restrictive  laws 
in  both  cases  lead  to  a  lax  judgment  of 
their  violation. 

The  reform  proposed,  then,  has  two 
bases :  a  radical  change  in  the  method 
of  drinking,  and  legislation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade.  It  is  assumed  that 
man  will  use  stimulants,  that  his  nature 
requires  them.  Throughout  Christendom 
these  are  found  in  the  use  of  wines  and 
liquors.  A  study  of  the  habits  of  other 
countries  shews  that  his  system  is  satisfied 
by  the  manner  of  drinking  these  usual 
in  them,  and  that  drunkenness  is  compar- 
atively unknown  there.  A  legitimate 
conclusion  is,  that  the  drinking  of  good 
wines  and  liqaors,  at  regular  times  and  in 
proper  quantities,  is  not  a  criminal  act, 
nor  one  necessarily  iigurious  to  health 
and  morals. 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  here 
that  an  increased  refinement  and  an  im- 
provement in  social  habits  are  certain  to 
result  from  the  change  proposed.  Amer- 
icans are  the  most  easily  cultured  people 
in  the  world.  At  no  age  do  their  minds 
and  habits  become  so  set  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  change  and  improvement.  The 
44 


habit  of  drinking  only  at  special  hours 
and  in  q)ecial  places,  as  a  distinctive  act, 
separate  from  social  intercourse,  and  es- 
pecially avray  from  the  society  of  ladies, 
is  an  exceedingly  deleterious  one.  A 
safeguard  is  thrown  around  the  drinking 
of  wines  and  liquors  by  the  presence  of 
cherished  friends  in  the  social  circle.  In 
the  bar-room  there  is  an  absence  of  all  re- 
straint, and  excesses  are  almost  inevitik 
ble. 

Would  it  not  be  irell,  ladies,  to  remove 
the  ban  from  the  temperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors?  Arise  {torn  your  knees 
in  the  bar-rooms  and  take  with  you  to  your 
firesides  your  husbands,  sons,  and  broth- 
ers. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Is  it  ex- 
pected that  the  proposed  improvements  in 
the  art  of  drinking,  and  in  the  quality  of 
liquors,  will  metamorphose  the  habitual 
drunkard  into  a  sober  man?  Certamly 
not.  What  is  proposed  is  not  so  much 
reform  aa  to  do  away  irith  the  necessity 
for  reform  in  the  future— to  prevent  the 
further  manu&cture  of  drunkards,  that 
the  race  may  die  out  with  the  present  ex- 
emplars. The  unfortunate  victim  of  a 
vicious  habit  cannot  easily  break  away 
frt>m  it.  The  drunkard  may  continue  in- 
corrigible, but  his  k>t  will  be  at  least 
ameliorated.  He  will  be  no  more  suljeot 
to  the  ftarful  eiiect  of  those  poisonous 
adulterations  in  so  general  use  through- 
out the  country.  Instead  of  becoming 
infuriated  or  stupefied,  he  will  become 
joyous  and  placid  in  his  cups. 

The  crusade  of  the  women  against  the 
bar-rooms  is  right  in  so  &r  as  these  rep- . 
resent  bad  liquors,  a  bad  method  of  drink- 
ing, and  the  attending  evils  of  intoxica- 
tion, enmity  to  social  refinement,  and 
crime.  Let  this  outburst  of  feminine  in- 
dignation against  a  great  evil  be  given  a 
proper  shape  and  direoticm.  You  cannot 
remedy  the  evil  by  ignoring  the  nature 
of  man  or  combating' his  instincts.  The 
people  of  this  great  nation  are  too  intelli- 
gent to  suppose  that  the  juice  of  the  grape 
and  of  other  fruits,  which  held  svray  long 
before  the  time  of  which  vnritten  or  even 
traditional  history  speaks,  can  be  annihi- 
lated by  legislation  or  crumdes  of  any 
character,  and  not  to  realize  that  man 
possesses  tastes  and  instincts  which  can 
be  shaped  and  guided,  but  never  destroy- 
ed. 

J.  ns  AbmAS  CwSFEBfEg. 
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THE  compiler  of  this  tmtj  oonscien- 
Uously  confesses  that  he  is  a  born  col* 
Isctor.  Authors  may  be  made ;  ooUectors 
most  be  bom.  He  is  possessed  by  the 
acoomolating  mania;  he  has  collected 
postage-stamps  (when  a  boy) ,  monograms 
(for  a  lady),  and  in  later  years  coins  (for 
himself)  ;  indeed,  if  there  were  nothing 
else  possible,  he  would  probably  collect 
buttons  or  boots.  To  his  credit  be  it  said, 
O  reader— for  all  elw  may  be  pardoned 
him— he  has  ncTer  collected  autographs. 
When,  therefore,  some  yearsago,  it  struck 
him  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  write 
an  article  on  parody,  he  began  at  once  to 
•aradnously  accumulate  all  aTailable  ma- 
terial with  the  idea  of  deducing  a  theory 
therefrom.  He  industriously  road  maga- 
lines  and  newqM^pers,  carefully  dipping 
all  parodies,  and  paragraphs  relating  to 
parody,  and  he  deduced  this  theory: 
**  All  parodies  are  bad— bat  there  are  ez- 
oeptions.'* 

Parody  has  itsnses  and  abases.  It  is 
sometimes,  says  the  elder  Disrseli,  **  a 
refined  instructor  for  the  public,  whose 
discernment  is  often  blinded  by  party  or 
pr^udice."  It  is  the  touchstone  of  ge- 
nius. A  poem  or  a  play  which  will  not 
bear  parody  will  scarcely  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Pttrody  holds  the  same  relation 
to  a  good  poem  that  a  farce  does  to  a 
tmgedy,  following  it  and  often  heighten- 
iog  the  effect  Leigh  Hunt  calls  it  a 
oompliment,  and  not  a  satire.  Th^phile 
Qaotler,  in  a  scorching  criticism  of  a 
borlesque  on  Victor  Hugo*s  **  BurgiaTcs," 
maintains  that  the  **  only  amusing  and 
earioas  parody  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  is  made  hj  their  disciples  and 
their  admirers ;  it  is  they  who,  by  their 
«lamqr  imitation,  bring  into  relief  all  the 
Jkolts  of  the  work  they  copy.**  Hugo, 
hoiweTer,  has  suffered  both  fh>m  enthnsi- 
asfio  ^imitators  and  profe^ooal  per> 
Tcrters;  hi^  *' Marie  Tndoxs'*  was  re- 
cently parodied  under  the  title  of  '*  Marie, 
ta  roniles!**  When  Herr  Wsgner*s 
'*Riensi**was  produced  at  the  ThMtrs 
Lyrique,  some  Parisian  punster  brought 
out  a  pMody  called  "  Rien !  scie  en  trois 
actes.*'*     This  article,  howerer,  is  too 

•8et§,nt9nDj  a*«MW,''ls  sboot  equifalent 
in  the  mrfi  4m  tamNmm  t»  our  ilsint  vm  of  the 


short  to  discuss  the  sultject  of  theatrical 
parody,  now  fallen  into  desMred  discred- 
it, although  there  are  few  better  things 
in  their  way  in  our  literature  than  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  *' Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,*'  the  Duke  of  Backing- 
ham's  '« Rehearsal,"  Fielding's  ''Tom 
Thumb,"  Sheridan's  **  Critic,"  and 
Poole's «'  Hamlet,"  with  its  absurd  notea. 
Barely  does  an  author  parody  himself, 
but  a  burlesque  upon  Mr.  W.  8.  Gilberfto 
**  Wicked  World,"  called  the  «<  Happy 
Land,*'  was  written  by  G.  A'Beckett  and 
F.  A.  Tomline,  the  latter  being  but  a 
nam  dephtmt  of  the  wit^  author  of  the 
Bab  Ballads. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  parody  generally  ceased  be- 
ing political  to  become  more  literary. 
Eren  at  the  present  day  it  is  occasionally 
used  effectifely.  When  the  nominatioii 
of  a  certain  Massachusetts  military  hero 
for  Ck>?emor  of  the  State  was  pending, 
the  Boston  *'  Post "  published  this  coup- 
let: 

Of  an  Md  word!  of  toDgne  or  pen. 

The  Mddest  are  tlMM:  We  may  hsTe  Beat 

But  when  it  was  definitely  settled  Uiat 
the  polemical  politician  would  not  be  the 
candidate  of  bis  party,  the  Boston 
•'  Post "  gleefully  remarked  that 

Of  an  glad  words  of  toogiw  or  pea, 
TbegladdeitaretbeM:  WeabanthaTeBcal 

There  are  two  kinds  of  parody :  first, 
a  perrersion  of  a  fiarticular  prodoetioo 
(which  is  the  cheaper  and  more  common 
Tsriety)  ;  end  second,  a  compoeinon  re- 
calling the  characteristics  of  style  and 
mind  of  a  writer,  without  especially  bor- 
lesquing  any  one  of  his  works.  Of  tho 
first  species  I  do  not  know  perhaps  a  better 
specimen  than  the  following,  extracted 
from  the  *'  Garols  of  Cockayne,"  by  H. 
8.  Leigh : 

OMLT  simr. 

I  marrcnd  wliy  a  aimpto  ehOd. 

mat  HgtaUy  drawa  Ita  bmtb. 
fibould  nttergroana  so  very  wild 

And  look  aa  pale  aa  Dcadk. 


I  aakM  her  why  ahe  eriad. 
Tba  damael  anawerM,  with  a 
**rfefDtapafai 
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'*  I  thought  It  would  hare  sent  me  mad 

lA8t  night  aboat  eleTen.'* 
8akl  I.  "  Wliat  U  it  malces  yoa  btd  ? 
How  Toanj  apples  have  yoa  haA?" 

She  answor'd,  "Onlyierenl" 


"And  are  yoa  sare  yoa  toolcno  mor^ 

My  Utde  maidf  "  qnoth  I. 
"Oh,  pleaee,  sir,  mother  gaTe me frar, 

Bat  iktjf  were  in  a  pie!  ** 

**  If  that  s  the  case,**  I  stammer  d  ont, 
**  Of  coarse  you're  had  etoren.** 

The  maiden  answered  with  a  pout, 
**!  ain't  had  more  nor  serenl  ** 

I  wondered  hugely  what  she  meeat. 

And  said,  *'  I'm  bad  at  riddles. 
But  I  know  where  UtUe  gfa-ls  are  sent 

For  telltng  taradiddles. 

"  Now  if  you  dont  relbrm,**  said  I, 

••  Youll  nerer  go  to  hearen  I  •» 
But  all  la  Tain;  each  time  I  try 
The  littte  idiot  makes  reply, 

'- 1  afai't  had  more  nor  serenl '^ 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Tb  borrow  Word8worth*s  name  was  wrong. 

Or  slightly  misapplied; 
And  so  Fd  better  call  my  song, 

"  lines  after  Aohe>tnside  ^ 

And  of  the  second  sort,  the  imitation 
of  manner  rather  than  matter,  there  can 
be  nothing  more  pointed  than  the  follow- 
ing  parody  of  Milton  by  John  Phillips, 
which  was  considered  by  Steele  the  finest 
borlesqae  poem  in  oar  language : 

Vn  SPLENDID  SHILLING, 
sing,  heayenly  muse, 
lUngs  unsUempted  jret  in  prose  or  rhyme, 
A  shining,  breeohes,  and  chhneras  dire. 

Happy  thn  man  who,  Toid  of  cares  and  striib, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retahis 
A  splendid  shilUngI    He  nor  hears  with  pafai 
New  oysters  cry'd,  nor  sighs  Ibr  cheeifhl  ale. 

When  mhidflil  of  the  nymph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed    his    soul,    and  kindled  amorous 

flames, 
Chloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wlsheth  her  health,  and  Joy,  and  equal  lore; 
Meanwhile  he  smokes  and  htughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint,  etc 

1\>  this  second  and  higher  school  of 
parody  belong  the  **  Rejected  Addresses  " 
and  "Condensed  Noyels.**  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  power  of  imitation  has  been  call- 
ed a  sixth  sense.  In  these  sketches,  sug- 
gested by  Thackeray's  '*  Prise  Noyelists," 
he  has  even  dared  to  perpetrate  a  parody 
of  Dickens,  evidently  h\a  own  faTorite 
author :  disciples  cannot  always  see  thus 
dearly  the  faults  of  their  masters.  Thack- 
eray himself  appear^  to  be  impenrious  to 
parody.  In  one  of  the  earlier  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  papers  was  a  series  of  "  R^ected 


National  Hymns*';  the  poem  attribated 
to  Mr.  Bryant  being  refused,  because 
from  the  fint  line, 

The  sun  shiks  slowly  to  his  erenlng  post, 
it  was  evident  that  the  poet  had  endeay- 
ored  to  advertise  the  new^Mper  of  which 
he  is  the  editor.  But  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  the  volumes  devoted  to  this  style  of 
parody  is  the  *'  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club,'*  recently  reprinted  from  an  Amer- 
ican magasine  by  Hotten  of  London,  and 
generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor.  The  following,  by  no 
means  the  most  excellent  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  contained  in  the  thin  book,  is, 
however,  characteristio  alike  of  poet  and 
parodist: 

TBI  PROmSSOBT  MOTB. 

In  the  lonesome  latter  year% 

(Fatal  years  I) 
To  the  dropping  of  my  tears. 
Danced  the  mad  and  mystic  sphevoi* 
In  a  rounded,  reeling  rune, 

'Neath  the  moon- 
To  the  dripping  and  the  dropping  of  my  tosit. 
Ah,  my  soul  is  swathed  hi  i^oom, 

(Ulalumel) 
In  a  dim  Titanic  tomb; 
For  ray  gaunt  and  gloomy  soul 
Ponders  o'er  the  penal  scroll, 
Cer  the  parchment  (not  a  rhyme) 
Out  of  place,  out  of  time. 
I  am  shredded,  i^m,  uasbiffy, 

(O  the  flftyl) 
And  the  days  have  passed,  the  threes 

Over  me, 
And  the  debit  and  the  oredlt  are  as  one  to  Urn 
and  met 
'Twas  the  random  runes  I  wrote 
At  the  bottom  of  the  note 
In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
In  the  mellow,  moonless  night, 
When  the  stars  were  out  of  sights 
When  my  pulses,  like  a  knell. 
Danced  with  dun  and  dying  ikys 
O'er  tlie  ruins  of  my  days. 
O'er  the  dimeless,  timeless  days, 
When  the  fifty,  drawn  at  thirty. 
Seeming  thrifty,  yet  the  dirty 
Lucre  of  the  maricet  was  the  most  that  I  ooidd 
raisel 

Fiends  controlled  It, 

(Let  him  bold  ItO 
Devils  held  Ibr  me  the  Inkstand  and  the  pen; 

Now  the  days  of  grace  are  o'er, 
(Ah,  Lenorel) 

I  am  but  as  other  men? 

What  Is  time,  Ume,  time. 

To  my  rare  and  runic  rhyme, 

To  my  random,  reeling  rhymes 

By  the  sands  along  the  shore. 
Where  the  tempest  whispers,  '  Pay  hhni "  and 
I  answer, 

"  Nevennorel » 


Who,    having 


read 
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THE  PARODY  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


[Mat. 


*'  Alice's  AdTentoTW  in  Wonderlaiid,*' 

can  forget 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  mtle  bftt  I 
How  I  wonder  wtiet  you're  et» 
Up  abore  the  world  to  high, 
Like  n  tee  tiay  In  tiie  eky  I 

and  the  absardly  oomioal  oommingling  of 
impoesibilities  in 

How  doCfa  the  littie  erocodOe 

Improre  his  ehlnlng  tail. 
And  poor  the  waters  of  the  HUe 
On  ererj  golden  eoale  I 

HoweheerfhDy  heieemitogrin. 
How  neatly  spreads  his  elaws, 

And  welcomes  little  llshes  in 
With  gently  smiling  Jaws  1 

Voltaire  gayly  parodied  GsBian,  bat  he 
winced  when  the  lash  fell  on  his  own 
back.    His  rule  that  "all  pleasantries 
ooght  to  be  short,  and,  for  that  matter, 
graTitie0  too,'*  applies  with  particular 
force  to  parody.     The  great  American 
editor  recogniies  this  fact,  and  pats  into 
drenlaiion  namberless  litUe  bits  of  paro- 
dy, which  float  hither  and  thither  with 
the  Joamalistio  wave,  bringing  laogbter 
and  smiles  to  North  and  South.    For  in- 
stance, who,  possessing  or  bating  poa- 
sessed  a  cat,  dues  not  execrate  this : 
Oh,  kittens  I  in  onr  hoors  of  ease 
Unoertaln  toys,  and  ftiU  offleas  : 
When  pain  and  angolsh  hang  o'er  meo, 
We  ton  yon  taito  sausage  then. 

And  laughter  oomes  unbidden  in  Indian 
gommer  when  we  read  that 

The  melaaoholy  days  have  eoosei 

The  saddest  of  the  year ; 
Too  wann,  ates  I  ft>r  whiskey  poaflh, 
Tbo  oold  for  lager  heer. 
Time  cuts  short  the  joys  of  sommer, 
and  we  must 

—  pan  up  the  wioket  and  the  alike, 
And  pot  hy  the  mallet  and  haU ; 
Tor  no  more  eroqnetni  he  played  this  year, 
It^  gettfaig  too  late  hi  the  lan  I 

A  &Torite  poem,  frequently  found  in  the 
papen,  was  written  by  the  wit^  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  •<  Tribune."  It  be- 
gins: 

I  want  to  be  a  granger. 

And  with  the  grangers  I 
A  homy^flSled  nunner, 

With  a  haystaok  In  my  1 
Beneath  the  tan  toBMto  tree 

FU  swhig  the  glittering  hoe, 
And  smite  the  wild  potato-bug 

As  he  skips  o'er  the  saow. 
Pre  bought  myself  a  iKiihan  ram 

And  a  gray  alpaca  eow, 
A  loek-itieh  Oaage  orange  hedge. 
And  patent-leather  pk»agh,  elo.,  ete. 

After  a  oarefol  analysis  of  about  two 


hundred  and  fifty  parodies  current  since 
1870,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  ten 
of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  '*  Jim,"  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  ** Heathen  Chinee";  ten  of 
«« Jim  Bludso,"  thirfy-fire  of  the  '*Ba- 
Ten,"  fifteen  of  "  Maud  Muller,"  twenty 
of  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
twenty  of  *' To  be  <Mr  not  to  be,"  and  fifty 
or  more  of  '*  fizo^lsior,"  together  with 
about  sixty  or  serenty  of  miscellaneous 
poems.  But  the  poem  most  parodied  is 
undoubtedly  ''Hiawatha";  the  metre 
is  so  eaqr  and  the  style  so  simple,  that  it 
lends  itself  to  the  penrerter. 

To  conclude,  permit  the  quotation  of 
two  short  parodies,  the  one  old,  the  otbet 
new :  Mr.  George  W.  Cable's 

THB  LAST  AKRITAL. 

There  oame  to  port  last  Sunday  night 

The  queerest  Uttle  craft, 
without  an  Inch  of  rigging  on ; 

I  kMked,  and  kwked,  and  hushed. 

It  seemed  so  curioas  that  she 
Should  oross  the  unknown  water. 

And  moor  herself  within  my  rooss— 
My  daughter.  O  1  my  daughter  I 

Tet,  by  these  presents,  witness  aU, 

She's  weloome  fifty  times. 
And  oomes  consigned  to  Hope  and  Lore, 

And  common  metre  rhymes. 
She  has  no  manlftat  but  this ; 

No  flag  floats  o*er  the  water ; 
She's  rather  new  Ibr  British  IJoyda-> 

Hy  dai^hter,  O  1  my  daughter  1 


Bing  out  the  lorer's  moon ; 
Bfaig  In  the  httie  worsted  soeke ; 

Bing  in  the  bib  and  spoon. 
Bfaig  out  the  muse ;  ting  In  tiM  nurse ; 

Bfaig  hi  ttie  mOk  and  water. 
Away  with  paper,  pens,  and  Ink— 

My  daughter,  O  1  my  dan^iter  I 

And  finally,  a  peculiar  penrersion  of  a 
popular  poem  written  by  Bariiam,  and  hy 
him  i^propriately  attributed  to  a  Dr. 
Peppercorn.  It  is  contained  in  eight  stas- 
ias, three  of  which  only  are  herewith  ap* 
pended: 
Hot  a  sou  had  he  got,  not  a  gubiea  or  noee, 

And  he  kx^d  oooJbundedly  flurried. 
As  he  bolted  away  wiOiout  his  shot, 

And  the  landlady  after  him  hurried. 


BecUned  to  ttie  gutter,  we  flmnd  hiB ; 

Stowly  and  sadly  we  an  walked  down 
From  his  room  in  the  uppennost  sisry  s 

Amshlight we  pteoed  on  the  ooM 
And  ws  left  him  akHM  hi  his  glory. 


J 
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DRIFT-WOOD. 


THE  WHI8KBT  WAB. 

The  Homeric  episode  of  the  woman's 
temperance  war  bae  been  the  tilt  of  Sir 
!nmotby  Titoomb  at  Archbishop  Poroell. 
The  Archbishop  being  asked,  as  a  known 
promoter  of  temperance  moTcments  and  a 
total  abstinence  man,  to  Join  the  crosade, 
refused  to  '*  preach  that  it  is  a  sin  for  the 
day  laborer  to  restore  his  exhausted 
strength  by  a  gkss  or  two  of  beer,"  and 
quoted  Christ's  example  at  Gana,  the 
custom  of  the  Eucharist,  and  many  passa- 
ges of  Scripture  in  defence  of  wine.  Then 
Timothy  Titcomb  fell  dreadfully  upon  the 
luckless  prelate,  flinging  at  him  missiles 
from  his  own  arsenal,  in  the  shape  of  coun- 
ter texts,  and  plentifully  belaboring  him. 
*'  This,  then,"  the  Archbishop  with  sub- 
lime confidence  had  said,  '*  is  the  Terdict 
of  the  Word  of  €R>d  :  Use— do  not  abuse ; 
and  if  yon  cannot  use  without  abusing, 
use  not  at  all."  With  a  sublimer  infedli- 
bility  the  Titcomb  replied :  "  You  hare 
made  a  mistake  which  you  can  hardly  rec- 
tify in  a  lifetime.  Your  influence  has 
been  giyen  to  the  wrong  side."  The  cul- 
prit made  no  answer.  Perhaps  he  had 
never  heard  of  this  heretical  Titcomb,  and 
was  not  fayorabiy  struck  by  Mr.  T.*s  ini- 
tial steps  for  a  colloquy.  At  all  CTents  he 
deigns  no  rejoinder  yet,  and  perhaps  any 
way  the  reply  would  only  be  another 
Scriptural  verse,  say  Paul's  adyice  to  Tim- 
othy :  *'  Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stom- 
ach's sake  and  thine  often  mfirmities." 

Meanwhile  the  main  crusade,  rapidly 
deyeloping  itself  refcals  that,  wond^us- 
ly  sucoessful  and  useful  in  towns,  in  great 
dties  it  is  a  oomparatiye  &ilure.  Yet  in 
great  cities,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  where  it  is  wasted 
breath  to  talk  of  prohibition,  a  check  to 
the  awful  eyils  of  intemperance  is  needed 
more  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  Tillage, 
where  everybody  knows  his  neighbor,  and 
even  the  whiskey-seller  is  a  regular  fel- 
low-dtiien,  when  this  person's  shop  is 
suddenly  besieged  by  the  squire's  irife, 
and  the  minister's  mother,  and  the  doc- 
tor's daughter,  and  by  all  the  village  la- 
dies, Bonifi^e  is  often  beaten  before  a 


prayer  is  made,  and  snrrenden  at  discre- 
tion irith  the  first  hymn.  But  no  such 
awe  is  inspired  in  those  myriad  hell-holes 
of  New  York,  like  Hany  Hill's,  where 
the  unwonted  presence  of  virtuous  women 
is  actually  begged,  as  an  advertising  de- 
vice to  draw  customers,  who  restrain  their 
thirst  while  the  exercises  go  on,  only  to 
slake  it  in  full  libations  when  the  fidr  vkh 
itors  go  out 

Lb  there  no  help  for  the  great  cities? 
In  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  sensible 
act  was  proposed,  to  appoint  inspectors 
of  liqnors,  to  condemn  and  destroy  all 
adulterated  or  poisonous  spirits  or  brewed 
beverages,  and  heavily  fine  the  makers  or 
selleiB— an  act  that,  if  enforced,  would 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  existing  stocks 
of  liquor.  In  another  legislature  has 
been  broached  a  law  for  very  costly  li- 
censes, conditioned  also  on  the  reputable 
character  of  the  liquor-seller,  who  is  fur- 
thermore put  under  heavy  bonds,  with 
two  good  sureties,  not  to  violate  the  laws 
of  selling.  Such  requirements,  with 
heayy  fines  for  selling  to  boys,  to  habitu- 
al drunkards,  and  to  men  whose  &milies 
protest  against  the  sale,  ought  to  rid  us, 
vtrhen  enforced,  of  two-thirds  of  the  grog- 
shops, and  the  vilest  at  that. 

But  the  men  most  capable  of  eflfecUng 
this  reform  have  of  late  years  been  work- 
ing on  a  difierent  solntion  of  the  temper^ 
ance  problem.  The  temperance  cause 
now  takes  the  guise  not  only  of  total  aln 
stinence,  but  of  prohibition.  Hence  its 
apostles  are  content  if  drinking  liquor,  no 
matter  how  temperately,  hurts  the  drhnk- 
er ;  for  they  bum  to  save  to  total  absti- 
nence the  man  who  might  keep  on  pull- 
ing at  spirits  forever,  provided  the  bever- 
age were  more  pure  and  wholesome.  The 
logic  is  odd,  and  starts  a  smile ;  but  it  is 
fomiliar  in  associated  eflbrt.  Few  poli- 
ticians, for  example,  desire  to  see  the 
hostile  party  cleansed  and  purified,  but 
more  corrupt  rather,  in  order  that  wor 
verts  may  fW>m  sheer  disgust  oome  over  to 
the  right  fold.  Temperance  men  used  to 
work  to  make  the  licenses  rigid  ;  now  the 
leagues  hold  that  to  &?<»  any  lioaoM 
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system  woald  bring  a  stain  on  the  abeti- 
nenoe  caiuw.  "  Good  enough  for  them," 
chuckle  the  prohibitionishi  when  people 
are  sickened  by  bad  gin.  *^  No  concern 
of  ours,'*  they  cry,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
benefit  the  community  by  diminishing 
licenses.  So,  in  fine,  we  see  societies 
formed  expressly  to  check  the  erils  of 
drunkenness  feeling  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  leaye  a  part  of  those  eyils  with- 
out  any  remedies,  when  the  remedy  they 
desire  is  not  applied. 

Teetotalism  has  wrought  so  much  good, 
has  sayed  so  many  men  from  shame  and 
crime  to  honor,  use,  and  happiness,  that 
aior  deliberate  policy  which  its  mends 
adopt  must  not  be  hastily  condemned. 
Still,  the  prohibition  principle  is  not  the 
abstinence  principle,  nor  a  necessary  se- 
quence of  it ;  teetotalism  rests  on  Yoluntary 
self-constraint,  the  Maine  law  on  forcible 
preyention.  Besides,  it  is  not  sure  that 
all  temperance  men  are  prohibitionists; 
and  if  a  man  of  admitted  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, and  humanity  opposes  a  prohib- 
itory liquor  law,  it  will  not  do  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate the  eyils  of  intemperance.  A  man 
may  appreciate  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  yet  be  skeptical  of  his  power 
to  root  it  out  of  human  nature  by  legbtla- 
tion.  Howerer,  be  this,  as  it  may,  while 
prohibition  is  the  sole  word  of  ambition 
with  the  temperance  cause,  its  scope  will 
be  limited.  Where  it  perfectly  succeeds 
there  is  of  course  no  liquor  trade  to  regu- 
late ;  but  where  the  struggle  for  prohibi- 
tion conspicuously  &ils,  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  other  appliances  for  a  multitude  of 
erils  which  are  perfectly  open  to  remedy. 


ELDER  KKAPP. 
MuLTiTVDKS  haye  read  yrith  emotion 
the  recent  tidings  of  the  death,  at  Rock- 
ford,  lilinob,  of  the  illustrious  Baptist 
Jacob  Knapp,  compared  with  whom  com- 
mon reyiyalists  (as  his  class  of  preacher 
is  called)  are  pygmies.  Bom  in  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  in  1790,  he  eyan- 
gelised  as  far  as  (>Jifomia  on  the  one 
liand  and  Spain  on  the  other.  During 
his  half  century  of  labor,  he  must  haye 
been  the  means  of  awakening,  according 
to  his  tally,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sools ;  for,  thirty  years  ago,  he  gaye  up 
the  score  at  one  hundred  thousand. 
"  After  my  reckonings  took  in  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  who  pio- 


DRIFT-WOOD.  [Mat. 

fessed  coniersion  in  my  meetings,  I  gave 
them  up.  I  found  the  attempt  to  nom- 
ber  Israel  an  impossibility,  and  suspected 
that  it  might  be  a  sin.  I  must  there- 
fore refer  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Judgment,  which  will 
be  more  accurate  than  my  most  careful 
endeayors  could  possibly  make  it.  1 
abandoned  the  effi>rt  to  reckon  numbers 
more  than  twenty  years  ago."  So  yrrote 
the  Blder  in  1867,  in  his  autobiography, 
published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.^a  yolume 
of  rare  and  eyen  romantic  interest  This 
book  it  became  my  pleasant  task  to  re- 
yiew  at  great  length  for  **  The  Galaxy  " ; 
and  I  still  remember  that  in  the  tyro  or 
three  specimen  sermons  of  the  work,  it 
then  seemed  to  me  that  a  carefol  hand, 
whether  editor*s  or  elder's,  had  pruned 
away  some  of  the  juicy  out^prowths  of  the 
preacher's  quaint  fiuicy  and  his  gro- 
tesquely original  style.  But  perhaps 
many  of  the  Elder's  best  flashes  yrere 
struck  out  by  the  sheer  feryor  of  deliyery. 

Be  thb  as  it  may,  I  chanced  to  be  re- 
porting one  series  of  the  Elder's  dis- 
courses, deliyered  in  185- ;  and  therefore 
when,  the  othef  day,  the  wires  told  the 
story  of  the  great  eyangelist's  death,  I 
turned  musingly  to  the  old  note-book, 
and  found  in  it  some  Elderisms  whidi 
may  now  please  the  idle  reader.  For 
their  fidelity  I  yonch ;  but,  alas !  it  was 
the  missing  yoice,  look,  gesture  that  gave 
these  gems  their  lustre. 

For  homespun  wit,  sarcasm,  fierceness, 
for  an  oddity  sometimes  seeming  irreyer- 
ent,  yet  joined  to  solemnity,  few  pulpi- 
teers in  modem  times,  I  fenoy,  have 
equalled  Knapp.  Almost  as  dramatic  as 
Gough,  almost  as  mirthful  in  story-telling 
and  as  powerful  in  pathos,  the  Elder  mored 
people  to  laughter  and  tears,  to  beatitnde 
and  terror.  Like  a  consummate  orator  be 
/eft  his  hearers.  **  Whitfield  preached 
God,"  he  said  in  one  sermon,  *'  among 
stones  and  dubs  and  rotten  eggs  and  dead 
cats."  At  the  mention  of  cats  a  titter 
ran  through  the  audience,  whereupon  the 
Elder  repeated  and  emphasiied  the  e^gs 
and  cats.  But  it  must  not  be  suppoised 
that  the  only  purpose  of  his  oddities  was 
to  amuse.  "  I  put  some  wheat  and  some 
chaff  in  my  sermons,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
throw  out  the  chaiT  in  hopes  that  some 
who  come  to  get  that  may  pick  op  a 
little  wheat  among  it"  With  the  same 
yiew  he  often  gaye  strange  titles  to  hk 
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difloonneB.  When  holding  a  TeTival,  be 
sometimes  preached  twioe  a  day  on  the 
first  six  days  of  the  week,  with  a  prayer^ 
meeting,  besides,  erery  morning ;  and  on 
Saturday  there  were  three  prayer-meet- 
ings, or  else  two  and  one  service  of  preach- 
ing.. On  Sunday  be  often  annoanoed  his 
sul^ects  for  enHoing  oTenings;  and  here 
are  two  lists  which  I  took  down,  by  way 
of  specimens,  from  his  lips : 

Mondaif — The  Peraoiuaity,  Chanoter.  and 
BertinyofUieDeTU. 

Thm^ —Wby  God  lets  tbe  Derll  Ure. 

W$dHi9d4qf.^A  Prayer-meedng  in  Hell. 

TkMnSa^ — ^Tbe  GoodneM  of  God. 

JVid^.—Jttstice  of  God  in  the  Damnstfam  of 
IheWldMd. 

Jfomliqr.— My  Ox  Sermon. 
TuMdmif — My  Hen  and  Chicken  Sermon. 
Wednudaif.—JL  Fnnernl  Sermon  on  Men  now 
living. 
TAMr«tffly.~.Whae'  Cain  got  hit  Wiib. 

One  Sanday  evening  he  annonnoed, 
with  the  utmost  placidity  of  tone  and 
feature,  and  vritb  his  inimitable  drawl, 
*«  On  Tuesday  I  will  show  yon  soriptur- 
ally  how  you'll  feel  in  hell.  On  Wed- 
nesday I  shall  preach  on  UniverMalism." 
Hb  selection  of  topics  was  apparently  no 
random  aflbir,  but  a  matter  of  thought 
and  oonscience ;  for  one  evening  he  said : 
'*  I  had  intended  to  preach  frcum  '  I  have 
great  confidence,'  etc. ;  but  on  praying 
over  the  sul^ect,  and  being  desirous 
always  to  follow  the  wishes  of  God,  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  preach  fix>m  ^  I 
have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thoa 
bast  left  thy  first  love.'  " 

The  energy  with  which  he  defended 
the  scheme  of  '*  protracted  meetingB" 
was  remarkable.  One  of  his  best  stories 
vras  that  of  El^ah  praying  for  "  Rain, 
rain,  O  Lord,  rain^^^  and  his  sarcastic 
hypothesis  that  somebody  came  up  to  the 
prophet  and  asked  him,  in  a  soft  voice, 
'*  if  he  hadn't  better  pray  for  a  gentle 
dew,  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth,  and 
not  a  great  torrent  to  sweep  away  houses 
and  destroy  Uie  crops,  and  perhaps  folks 
will  be  caught  out  in  it,  and  get  cold, 
and  sick,  and  die.  *  Why,  for  God's 
sake,  sir,'  says  Elgah,  *  you  a'n't  afiraid 
of  rahi  now,  are  you  7  Why,  yon  are  all 
dying  with  drought ! '  And  he  went  on 
and  prayed, '  Rain !  rain ! '  and  the  bless- 
ing came."  The  reader  will  note  the 
art  in  this  analogy,  even  to  the  point  of 
men  getdiig  sick  and  lif^'i^^^hinting,  of 
eoone,  at  the  charge  that  this  is  some 


times  one  result  of  religious  ezoitemenls. 
The  Elder  did  not  explain  the  parallel; 
he  rarely  explained  his  keen  and  sly  hits, 
leaving  those  to  see  them  who  could. 

Answering  this  same  charge,  he  once 
coolly  pointed  out  a  gentleman  sitting  in 
a  front  pew,  saying,  *'  Why,  there's  a 
brother  who  was  almost  dead  with  heart 
complaint  and  rheumatism.  But  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  meetings  and  do  his 
duty  there  at  all  events.  And  what's  the 
consequence?  Why,  his  heart  complaint 
has  left  him,  and  he  has  got  so  well  that 
he  can  come  to  the  meetings  three  times 
a  day ;  and  if,  instead  of  that,  he'd  gone 
to  the  physicians,  they  might  have  kqpt 
him  ten  years,  and  then  he'd  have  died 
in  agony.  And  I  could  give  you  a  doien 
such  instances  of  cures  as  this.  I  tell 
you  a  man  will  live  and^rrot^  /a/  if  he  at- 
tends to  his  religious  duties."  In  an- 
other sermon  he  spoke  of  a  man  "  who 
was  sick,  and  they  all  said  he'd  die,  and 
tried  to  keep  him  away  from  the  protract- 
ed meetings.  '  Well,'  says  he,  *  I'm  a- 
going  to  die,  then,  if  my  time's  come, 
but  I'm  going  to  the  meetings  anyhow.' 
And  he  did  come,  and  be  lived  and  yol 
fat :  and  that's  what  all  the  physicians 
in  the  world  couldn't  have  done  for  him." 

In  the  same  resolute  spirit,  the  Elder 
declared  that  **  the  converts  must  keep  at 
it  all  the  time,  working  hard,  or  dse 
they'll  have  a  dyspepsia— they'll  die  like 
rotten  sheep."  He  defended  his  system 
of  rapid  conversion  in  the  boldest  way. 
He  had  one  story  about  being  invited  to 
take  tea  with  a  kuly,  who  told  him  she 
*«  felt  a  hope."  «< '  Well,  madam,'  said 
I,  'just  leave  your  tea  a  little  while, 
and  oome  right  dovm  here  with  me  to  the 
creek,  and  I'll  baptise  you.'  And  she 
did,  and  I  baptized  her,  and  she  went 
back  to  the  house.  Well,  her  parents 
didn't  80  much  as  suspect  she  was  under 
conviction,  and  it  frightened  the  old  man 
a  little  when  he  heard  she  vras  baptised. 
However,  he  was  soon  rejoicing  with  the 
rest."  This  story  caused  a  little  laughter 
in  the  congregation. 

Enferoing  the  same  theory,  be  declare^: 
"There  are  millions  and  millions  in 
heaven  to-night,  who  would  have  been 
in  hell  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  wit- 
nessing the  ordinance  of  baptism.  For 
this  reason  I  would  not  have  the  bap- 
tism of  a  believer  delayed  one  day. 
And  I  hope  this  church  won'MtteDd  Ip 
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in  this.  This  aeiay  and  «d?ioe  to  delay 
it  all  the  work  of  the  de?il  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Why,  some  of  theee  same 
oharch-membeniwoald  teach  Jesus  about 
religion  if  he  oame  on  earth  again !  '*  To 
the  charge  of  fitnaticism  he  replied: 
'*  If  yoa  li?e  a  true  Christian,  they'll  oall 
yon  a  &natio ;  and  if  yoa  liye  as  a  good 
many  Christians  do,  they  will  call  yon  a 
iQfpoorite— and  not  be  so  yery  &r  out  of 
the  way  either."  Beferring  to  some  op- 
position excited  among  sundry  churches 
■gainst  him,  he  said  he  solemnly  belie?ed 
that  **  many  churches  in  this  ci^  will  be 
blotted  out,  unless  they  lepent ; "  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand, "  I  can  tell  a  IIt- 
ing  Christian  as  quick  as  I  see  him  "— 
eren  passing  him  on  the  street  , 

Bloquence  of  a  genuine  sort  was  not 
rare  in  the  Elder *s  scHnons.  '*  There's 
oae  language,"  he  said,  '*  that  no  world- 
ly man  can  understand,  and  that's  the 
laognage  of  Canaan.    Why,  there  was  a 

deaf  and  dumb  man  in ,  that  stood 

op  in  church  meeting  and  related  his 
ooDTersion— KX>uldn't  speak,  mind  you, 
bat  he  was  admitted  at  once,  and  the 
whole  Tcstiy  was  in  tears.  Why,  blessed 
be  God !  if  he  couldn't  speak,  his  soul 
stood  tiptoe  in  his  ^es !  "  This  beau- 
tifol  figure  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
lines  in  '*  U  Penseroso,"  which,  to  judge 
from  the  Blder'.^  dislike  of  general  liter- 
atore,  he  had  probably  never  read : 
And  looks  oommerdag  wtth  the  lUeib 
Thy  lapt  loiil  sitting  in  thine  ajes. 

Of  couBse  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  hun- 
dreds of  terse,  strong,  and  meaty  ezpres- 
aioDS  from  the  Elder's  sermons.  He  spoke 
of  the  *'  heayen-daring  spirit  '*  of  llieo- 
dsfePlsrker.  He  described  spiritualism 
as  **  a  conglomeration  of  all  the  filth  and 
seam  of  the  damned  in  the  burning  lake. " 
Again  he  asserted  that  *'eyery  Uni- 
yeisalist.  Atheist,  and  Deist  is  a  graye 
spread  oyer  by  the  deyil  with  cobwebs." 
Of  persecution  he  said :  '*  Persecution  is 
a  part  of  the  legacy  Christ  left  us;  if 
you  don't  take  it,  you'll  go  to  hell." 
Again,  in  his  old-ftshioned  way,  he  said : 
*'  Sit  doim  at  the  table  and  eat  a  piece  of 
enstard  pie.  and  it  tastes  good ;  but  take 
some  honey  first,  and  there's  no  sweetness 
in  the  pie.  Now  religion  is  sweeter  than 
heii^  or  the  honeycomb;  and  hence 
after  rriigion  sin  is  no  longer  so  attiao* 


tiye  as  before."  Speaking  of  doctrinal 
religion  that  bean  no  fruit  in  praetieal 
lift,  he  asked :  *'  Why,  who  does  not  know 
that  the  deyi)  is  as  orthodox  as  any  due- 
tor  of  diyinity  in  the  world?  And  if 
you  ask  me  how  I  know  he's  as  orthodox 
as  any  doctor  of  diyuiity,  I  answer,  be- 
cause lie  studied  diyinity  in  the  best  theo- 
logical seminary  in  the  nniyene,and  took 
his  lectures  fr-esh  fr«mi  God." 

For  noyel-reading  the  Elder  had  mueb 
oontempt  **  Then  there  are  the  rotten- 
hearted,  oracked-brained  novelists,  whose 
trssh  you  read  instead  of  the  Bible. 
Why,  all  the  noyels  eyer  written  hayen*t 
got  solid  sense  enough  in  'em  to  fill  a 
tliimble;  not  ifitwasall  boiled  down,  and 
eyaporated,  and  pressed  down." 

I  haye  no  room  for  further  illustratioiis 
of  the  Elder's  style.  Some  graye  and 
fitftidious  persons  used  to  ol^Ject,  and  yery 
sincerely,  to  his  droll  language;  othen 
superciliously  regarded  him  only  in  a 
humorous  light,  as  a  kind  of  theological 
hariequin,  whose  entertainment  th^  pro- 
fessed to  consider  <^  a  low  bat  racy  order. 
Howeyer,  these  persons  forgot  that  as  it 
*'  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  up  a 
world,"  so  it  takes  all  sorts  of  preachers 
to  please  them.  In  fi^e  of  the  enonnoos 
number  of  conyersions  made  by  the  Elder, 
coupled  with  his  being  inyited  fiv  foty 
years  from  pulpit  to  pulpit  among  tba 
leading  city  congregations  of  a  most  in- 
telligent, sealous,  wod  spiritual  Protest- 
ant sect,  we  cannot  fioriy  doiy  either  his 
power  or  his  popularity.  Hb  aim  was  to 
saye  souls,  not  to  make  unimpeaehablo 
harangues ;  and  the  statistics  of  his  con- 
yersions showed,  what  the  hearer  might 
himsdf  obserye,  that  his  pulpit  comicali- 
ties, so  &r  from  killing  his  pathos  or  his 
solemnity,  only  heightened  them  fiv  a 
large  class  of  people,  according  to  the 
well-known  laws  of  contrast  and  reaction 
in  human  natare.  Besides,  such  sentences 
as  I  haye  given  were  scattered  through 
many  sermons,  it  being  worth  while,  of 
course,  to  quote  in  so  brief  an  essay  only 
what  the  Elder  liad  to  say  that  others  do 
not  say,  leaving  out  that  which  all  my 
alike.  Still,  the  effect  of  this  calling  the 
floweiB— the  Elder-llowen— and  so  eoM- 
paotly  pressing  them,  is,  I  eonfass,  to 
provide  for  the  reader  a  pretty  strong  ei^ 
of  Elder-tea. 

Pbiuf  Quiim^ 
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AGA88I278  MODS  OF   TKACHINO 
8CIENGB. 

Psor.  W.  J.  BiAL,  of  the  Miohigaa 
Agrioultaral  Ck>llege,  ooDtributes  to  the 
«'  School "  an  admirable  sketoh  of  Prof. 
Agaadi's  method  of  teaching.  Mr.  Beal 
was  for  some  time  a  pupil  in  the  Museam 
at  Cambridge.  The  first  precepts  he 
received  were  about  as  follows:  *'If 
yoa  stady  with  me,  you  most  not  look 
at  a  book  for  some  time— seyeral  months. 
Ton  must  learn  to  see,  to  observe  for 
yoarself."  After  some  questions,  he 
handed  the  pnpil  half-a-doien  or  more 
dead  sea-urchins,  and  went  away,  saying, 
**  I  want  to  see  what  you  can  make  of 
them,  and  in  a  day  or  two  1  will  see 
how  yon  get  along."  Mr.  Beal  exam- 
ined the  specimens  as  closely  as  he  could, 
viewed  them  through  a  pocket  lens, 
broke  thepn  in  pieces,  and  made  some 
small  drawings ;  but  he  was  glad  when 
night  came,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as 
thoogh  he  had  learned  all  there  was  of 
■ea  urchins.  The  next  day  Agassis  ask- 
ed, *'  Well,  what  have  y^u  seen  ?  "  He 
glanced  at  the  drawings,  gave  a  few  hints 
what  to  look  for,  gave  names  for  a  few 
of  the  parts,  noticed  some  mistakes,  but 
made  no  corrections.  The  pupil  sup- 
posed that  now  other  specimens  were  to 
be  given  him  for  study.  But  no ;  he  was 
to  study  sea  urchins  for  some  time  yet. 
Agassis  called  every  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  listening  to  what  the  pupil  had  to 
say,  till  he  committed  a  mistake.  Then 
he  would  say,  **  Tou  are  wrong,"  and  go 
away.  *^1  m»  surprised  at  my  own 
work,"  says  Mr.  Beal,  '*  surprised  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  find  something  new 
every  day." 

After  this  he  was  put  to  dissecting 
specimens  which  had  been  in  alcohol,  and 
occasionally  went  to  the  seaside  for  fresh 
specimens.  In  a  similar  manner  one 
species  of  starfish  was  examined,  occupy- 
ing only  a  week  or  so.  ''These  two  ani- 
mals," said  Agassis,  *'  the  sea  urchin  (a 
flattened  sphere)  and  the  starfish  (with 
£v9  rays  or  arms),  are  composed  of  sim- 
ilar purts,  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
Learn  how  it  is."    This  was  work  for 


several  days.  The  next  animal  was  a 
spatargoid,  an  animal  somewhat  like  both 
the  others.  **  Now  homologize  these 
three,"  said  Agassis.  Then  a  third  and 
fourth  species  were  given,  very  diffinent 
in  appearance  from  the  others,  and  the 
pupU  was  told  again  to ''  Ck>mpare !  It  is 
easy  enough  to  observe  isolated  parts — 
any  one  can  soon  learn  to  do  that ;  but 
when  yon  compare  two  oljects,  yon  take 
a  step  in  philosophy.* '  In  couise  of  time 
corals  were  compared  with  sea  urchins 
and  starfishes.  "  I  looked  two  weeks  at 
the  corals,"  says  Mr.  Beal, ''  but  did  not 
see  all  of  them  to  suit  him.  It  took  more 
timestiU." 

In  a  few  months  books  were  allowed. 
Agassii  was  wont  to  fay  :  '*  Study  speci- 
mens and  refer  to  books,  and  not  the  re- 
verse, as  Is  usually  done.  Text-book 
knowledge  about  nature  does  not  amount 
to  anything."  **  After  realising  the  ef- 
fect of  this  mode  of  studying  natural  his- 
tory upon  myself  and  my  students,"  says 
Mr.  Beal  in  conclusion, ''  and  seeing  the 
progress  of  others  pursuing  this  course, 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  correct  way.  With 
Ismail  scholars  it  may  be  somewhat  modi- 
fied, but  to  take  a  course  of  a  few  weeks 
in  a  text-book,  with  a  few  references  to 
specimens,  is  time  poorly  spent  Better 
by  for  give  each  student  a  grasshopper 
and  a  small  microscope,  let  him  work  at 
it  and  tell  you  all  he  has  seen,  give  a 
few  hints  now  and  then,  and  ask  some 
questions." 

SCIBNOB  IN  IBELAKD, 
A  TXRT  remarkable  protest  was  recently 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy,  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
students,  past  and  present,  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  University.  Among  the  signa- 
taries  were  many  members  of  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  and  also  several 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  memorial, 
which  occupies  some  thirty  closely-printed 
pamphlet  pages,  begins  by  declaring  that 
the  defects  in  the  working  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  endanger  its  ex- 
bteno..     They  speciall|^^.^(^|^^ 
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teaohiDg  of  soienoe  in  the  17iii?enitj  has 
not  been  attended  to  as  much  as  it  might 
be.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  Tiew  of  the  current  obarge  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  on  principle  opposed 
to  the  modem  sciences.  The  protest  al- 
ludes regretfully  to  the  recent  secession 
of  Professor  Sullivan,  and  dwells  on  the 
melancholy  fact  that  **  no  Irish  Catholic 
man  of  science  can  be  found  to  take  his 
place."  The  document  declares  that  the 
lecture  list  of  the  "  UniyeiRity  "  does  not 
include  the  name  of  a  single  pro&ssor  of 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  or  the 
name  of  a  solitary  teacher  in  cTen  such 
btanohcs  as  descrlptiTc  geometry,  geol- 
ogy, aodogy,  comparatiTe  anatomy,  min- 
eralogy, mining,  astronomy,  philology, 
ethnolc^,  mechanics,  electricity,  or 
optics.  With  reference  to  the  inferiority 
of  Irish  Catholics  in  scientific  knowledge, 
the  memorialists  use  the  following  Tigor- 
ous  language :  *^  We  are  determined  that 
such  inferiority  shaU  exist  no  longer.  If 
scientific  training  be  unattainable  in  our 
own  Uniyemrty,  Irish  Catholics  will  seek 
it  at  Trinity,  or  the  Queen's  colleges,  or 
they  will  study  for  themseWes  the  works 
of  Haeckel,  Darwin,  Huxley,  l^ndall, 
and  Lyell."  What  the  prelates  are  go- 
ing to  do  about  it  has  not  tran^ired. 

NATUBAL  HISTOBT  AT  THB  BNGLISH 
UNIVBBSITISS. 

Da.  Robert  Chambps,  in  his  **  Scrap 
Book,"  says  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1845, 
Mr.  Goadby,  who  had  his  beautiful  anat> 
omintions  of  the  lower  animals  exhibited 
in  the  model  room,  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  Uniyersity  students, 
as  shown  by  the  remarks  they  made 
and  the  questions  they  asked.  One,  who 
had  a  lady  on  his  arm,  told  her  that 
these  were  modek.  Another,  similarly 
attended,  apparently  wishing  to  avoid 
troublesome  questions,  said  to  his  com- 
panion very  oracularly,  "  Oh,  this  is  all 
anatomy."  A  third  collegian  inquired 
who  made  these  things  7  **  The  glasses, 
do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Goadby. 
'*  No ;  the  thingn  in  the  glasses."  **  The ' 
same  that  made  yon,"  was  the  reply. 
Several  men  better  informed  spoke  of 
the  oljeetB  comprehensively  as  insects, 
thongh  only  a  portion  of  them  were  of 
that  class  in  the  animal  kingdom.  None 
of  these  men  had  ever  heard  of  saoh  a 


thing  as  a  mollusk  or  an  eohinoderm. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Goadby  tbonght  he  had 
never  shown  his  preparations  to  a  more 
ignorant  set  of  men  than  the  stadeols  of 
Cambridge. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
natural  history,  into  schools,  Mr.  Goad- 
by was  once  lecturing  on  his  prqMuratioBB 
at  Cheltenham,  when  he  bad  amongst 
his  auditors  Lord  M.,  of  the  Irish  peer- 
age. Lord  M.  vras  a  middle-aged  man, 
oongenitally  lame,  so  as  to  be  dependent 
on  others  for  locomotion.  Possessing  an 
active  mind,  and  unable  to  take  the 
amusements  of  other  men  of  his  order, 
he  bad  given  his  mind  a  good  deal  to 
study,  but  not  wholly,  for  the  gaming  \mr 
ble  had  unfortunately  acquired  a  strong 
dominion  over  him,  and  he  bad  thus  lost 
nearly  all  his  patrimonial  property.  Thia 
clever  nobleman,  who  was  loved  by  every- 
body for  his  amiable  disposition,  seemed 
exceedingly  interested  in  the  lecture^  and 
after  it  was  over  he  lingered  an  boor, 
inspecting  and  inquiring  into  the  peoo- 
liarities  of  the  animals.  At  last  he  ex- 
claimed, '<  If  I  had  been  taught  audi 
things  in  my  youth,  what  it  would  have 
been  for  me !  "—implying  that  the  hav 
ing  such  an  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours  would  have  saved  him  from  those 
wretched  pursuits  in  which  he  had  found 
excitementi  and  which  had  proved  his 
ruin. 

CUI/nYATION  OF  AMEBICAN  WILD 
FRUITS. 

Da.  Asa  Geat  discourses  as  follows  in 
the  ''Horticulturist"  on  the  poesilHli- 
ties,  under  cultivation,  of  certain  Ameri- 
can wild  fruits :  '*  A  few  wild  fruits  may 
be  mentioned  which  manifestly  have  great 
capabilities,  as  for  instance  the  pendsik- 
mon  and  the  Atminia,  or  western  pa- 
paw,  so  called.  Both  freely  offer,  from 
spontaneous  seedlings,  incipient  choice 
varieties  to  be  selected  from ;  both  fruit 
when  only  a  few  years  old,  thereby  aocd- 
erating  the  fixation  of  selected  varieties 
into  races;  and  both  give  fruits  of  ^pes 
wholly  distinct  from  any  others  we  pos- 
sess of  temperate  dimes.  He  that  has 
not  tasted  a  kaki  has  no  oonoeption  of  the 
Diospyros  genus.  The  custaid  apples  of 
the  West  Indies  give  some  idea  ^  what 
mi|^t  be  made  of  our  pi4paw  when 
Uoiated  1^  cultivation  and  do86 1 
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from  several  generatione.  Our  American 
plams  haye  for  many  years  been  in  some 
sort  of  cuUivaiion,  and  haye  improved  on 
the  wild  forms.  Their  extreme  liability 
to  black  rot  and  other  attacks  renders 
them  for  the  present  unpromising.  Our 
wild  chestnuts  are  sweeter  than  those  of 
t!ie  Old  World,  and  races  might  perhaps 
l>e  developed  with  the  nuts  as  large  as 
Spanish  chestnuts,  without  loss  of  flavor. 
We  might  have  much  better  and  thinner- 
Mhelled  hickory  nuts.  The  pecan  is  wait- 
ing to  have  the  bitter  matter  between  the 
shell  and  the  kernel  brod  out ;  the  butter- 
nuts and  black  vralnuts  to  have  their  ex- 
cess of  oil  turned  into  fiurinaceous  and 
sugary  matter,  and  their  shells  thinned 
and  smoothed  by  continued  good  breed- 
ing ;  then  they  will  much  surpass  the  Eu- 
ropean walnut.  All  this  requires  almost 
unlimited  time;  but  it  is  not  for  those 
who  are  eqjoying  the  fruits  which  it  has 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  perfect,  to  re- 
frain from  the  good  work  which  is  to  in- 
I  the  eigoyments  of  &r  future  gener- 


GBOLOGT  OF  THB  8AHABA. 

Dr.  Zittxl,  the  geologist  who  accompa- 
nies the  Rol^  expedition  through  the  Sa- 
hara, cites  many  &cts  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  great  African  desert  is 
the  dried-np  basin  of  a  former  shallow 
sea.  The  fine  quarts  sand,  in  particles 
never  larger  than  a  pin-head,  which 
fi>rms  at  once  the  main  feature  and  the 
danger  of  its  surface,  is  not  produced  from 
any  formation  in  or  near  it,  and  must 
have  been  carried  to  it  by  some  foreign 
agency.  The  real  surface  of  the  dettert  is 
a  bare,  dry  chalk  plateau.  Above  it  rise 
here  and  there  the  isolated  peaks  called 
by  the  Arabs  **  witnesses,"  which  are  of 
a  later  chalk  formation.  The  tops  of 
these,  where  several  are  visible,  are  inva^ 
riably  in  a  plane,  showing  that  they  are 
the  fragments  of  an  ancient  surfi»ce,  the 
intervening  spaces  of  which  have  been 
washed  away.  If  the  question  be  asked 
by  what,  there  being  no  ground  whatever 
for  supposing  torrents  or  glacial  action, 
the  answer  can  only  be,  by  the  constant 
beating  on  it  of  waves,  dissolving  the 
softer  portions. 

But  a  more  interesting  point  to  many 
geologists  will  be  Dr.  ZittePs  comments 
on  the  splinters  of  flints  which  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  round  certain 


peaks,  by  the  cutting  process  of  the  alter- 
nate slight  dews  and  frosts  which  the  ex- 
pedition has  found  to  be  common  in  the 
winter  nights  in  the  Sahara.  These  frog^ 
ments  lie  around  in  profusion,  and,  to  a 
careless  observer,  might  appear  not  unlike 
some  of  the  ruder  flint  chips  of  the  palae- 
olithic age.  But  Dr.  Zittel,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  latter,  took  pains  to 
examine  some  thousands  of  these  natural 
chippings  of  flint,  and  found  but  a  single 
one  which  an  experienced  eye  could  take 
to  resemble  those  which  liave  attracted 
so  much  notice  in  Europe.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  the  Sahara  flints  afford  a 
fresh  and  very  strong  indirect  proof  of 
the  production  of  the  others  by  the  hu- 
man agency  to  which  scienoe  has  already 
attributed  them. 


THJD  CHAMELEON. 

AcooRDiifG  to  M.  Paul  Bert,  the 
changes  of  color  in  the  chameleon  are  pro- 
duced by  emotions  and  passions  in  the  an- 
imal, and  hence  they  are  to  be  explained 
through  the  nervous  system.  But  does 
this  system  act  directly  or  only  through 
the  bloodvessels?  A  very  simple  experi- 
ment made  by  M.  Bert  shovrs  that  the 
nerves  act  directly.  He  ties  up  the  vas- 
cular system  of  one  of  the  animal's  limbs, 
leaving  the  nerve  intact ;  under  such  con- 
ditions the  changes  of  color  take  place 
precisely  as  though  the  arteries  were  car- 
rying blood  into  the  tissues.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  nerve  be  severed,  the  tissues 
become  deep  black,  and  retain  that  color. 
Probably  the  nerves  concerned  in  this 
function  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
the  vaso-motor  system,  for  when  the  ani- 
mal is  poisoned  with  curare,  and  all  the 
other  nerves  thus  paralysed,  the  chame- 
leon becomes  black ;  but  if  now  an  elec- 
tric current  be  directed  on  the  sciatic 
nerve,  in  which  the  nerves  of  coloration 
are  found  existing,  the  muscles  do  not 
contract,  though  the  color  of  the  limb 
changes,  proving  that  this  nerve  is  still 
aflfected  by  electricity ;  its  action  contin- 
ues, despite  the  curare,  as  does  also  that 
of  the  vaso-motors. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chame- 
leon *s  eyes  are  mutually  independent. 
Each  of  its  eyes  gives  the  animal  a  diftr- 
ent  perception ;  so  true,  indeed,  is  this, 
that  when  you  awake  a  sleeping  chame- 
leon by  bringing  a  light  in  front  of  one 
eye,  the  half  of  the  body  answering  to 
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the  awakened  eye  takes  a  color  different  orade  potasBiiun  sulphate,  three  hundred 
from  that  aesained  by  the  other  half  when  pounds  per  aere ;  No.  3  wan  treated  with 
it  is  awakened  in  turn.  The  two  lumi-  kainite  and  superphosphate,  three  hnn- 
nous  impressions  were  different,  and  this  dred  pounds  per  acre ;  No.  4  was  ma> 
is  shown  by  the  two  diffisrent  colorations,  nured  with  a  blood  guano,  containing  pot- 
The  chameleon,  furthermore,  watches  its  ash,  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  aoe; 
prey  with  one  eye  only.  The  author  No.  5  received  blood  guano  without  pot- 
speaks  of  certain  microscopic  researches  fiMh,  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  aae; 
made  by  Pouchet  into  the  cause  of  the  No.  6  was  treated  with  fresh  horse  ma- 
color  changes,  which  will  soon  be  pub-  nure,  fourteen  tons  per  acre.  Four  dif- 
lished.  He  himself  has  observed  that  ferent  kinds  of  seed  were  used.  The  ao- 
these  changes  are  produced  by  tubercles  thor  gives  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
situated  on  the  skin,  which  take  various  percentage  of  cane  sugar  for  each  plot 
colors,  owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of  and  each  kind  of  beet,  as  follows : 
certain  very  curious  bodies,  possessed  of  whUeBtet  swion't 
amoeboid  movements.    These  bodies  dis-  from  m,  mngUah.  muetoraL  mmmim, 

tend,  coalesce,  contract,  and  by  these  sue-    ^\ jJJ         JIl        i*'^         ''• 

cessive  changes  cause  the  diffisrences  of  piot4.'!!;.*j2.65        looi        vlu      loiw 

coloration  in  the  animal.  piots is.i5        lo.n        is.ie       loiw 

The  way  in  which  the  chameleon  takes    Plot  2 u.a        is.4S        u.n       is.18 

its  prey  is  worthy  of  remark.    On  being    ^^^^ "•« WW       M» 

brought  near  a  living  insect,  for  instance  **  The  influence  of  fresh  stable  manoie 
a  grasshopper,  the  chameleon  looks  at  it  in  the  first  year,"  says  the  author,  '*  is 
outofoneeye,  opening  its  mouth  wide  in  too  striiung  to  be  passed  over  without 
order  to  set  free  the  tongue,  which  is  shut  recognising  its  decidedly  ii\juriou8  char- 
up  in  a  special  pouch,  and  then,  having  acter.  Even  a  light,  sandy  loam  cannot 
in  the  meanwhile  come  within  ten  or  fif-  entirely  destroy  its  peculiar  reaction  oa 
teen  centimetres  of  the  ol^ect,  it  shoots  the  composition  of  the  roots. " 

out  its  long  tongue,  seises  the  insect,  and  

disposes  of  it  with  such  rapidity  that  these  ^I^HB  LAW  OF  Fatigub. 
latter  movements  can  scarcely  be  ana-  Haugbton,  in  his  '*  Animal  Mechan- 
lysed.  M.  Bert  finds  that  the  tongue  is  ics,"  thus  states  the  law  of  fiitigue : 
shot  out  by  a  movement  resembling  that  When  the  same  muscle,  or  group  of  mus- 
with  which  the  stone  of  a  cherry  is  shot  des,  is  kept  in  constant  action  until  hr 
out  when  the  fruit  is  pressed  between  the  tigue  sets  in,  the  total  work  done,  multi- 
fingers.  pUed  by  the  rate  of  work,  is  constant. 

Suppose  a  man,  walking  at  his  ordinaiy 

CULTIVATION  OF  THB  SUGAR  BEET.  pace,  does  i|Ot  become  tired  until  he  has 

Professor  C.  A.  Goessmann,  chemist  to  gone  thirty  miles.    If  he  walks  twice  as 

the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri-  &st,  then  by  this  law  he  would  be  ei- 

culture,  has  made  a  very  searching  inqui-  hausted  at  the  aid  of  fifteen  miles,  having 

ry  into  the  influence  of  various  fertilisers  done  only  half  the  work  in  a  quarter  of 

on  the  sugar  beet.     A  piece  of  land  upon  the  time ;  if  he  walks  three  times  as  fiut, 

the  college  fiurm,  two  hundred  and  eighty-  he  will  be  tired  at  the  end  of  ten  miles, 

seven  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-  having  done  one-third  of  the  work  in  co^ 

seven  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  brown  ninth  of  the  time ;  and  so  on,  the  totsl 

sandy  loam,  which  had  been  well  fertilised  work  varying  as  the  square  root  of  the 

with  stable  manure  two  seasons  before,  time  necessary  to  produce  fittigne. 

was  divided  into  six  plots  of  equal  siie.  Where  the  rate  of  work  is  very  rapid. 

Bach  lot  was  separately  manured,  and  all  as  in  a  boat  race,  it  is  of  conne  impossi- 

manures  were  applied  at  the  same  time,  ble  to  keep  it  up  for  any  great  length  of 

about  two  weeks  before  planting  the  seeds,  time.    The  actual  amount  of  work  is  thus 

These  plots  ran  from  east  to  west,  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Haughton :  *'  A  good 

the  various  kinds  of  sugar  beets  were  idea,"  says  he,  **  may  be  fionned  of  the 

planted  in  rows  north  and  south,  thus  rate  in  which  the  musdes  give  out  work 

passing  through  all  the  plots,  treated  in  a  boat  race,  by  comparing  this  wutk 

with  diflforent  fertilisers.     Plot  No.  1  with  the  average  daily  work  of  a  labour, 

received  no   fertiliser ;  No.  9  received  In  many  kinds  of  labor  there  are  ftor 
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hundred  fooi-tons  of  work  aooompltshed 
in  ten  hoars.  The  oarsman  performs  in 
one  minute  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
his  day's  labor,  and  if  he  oould  continue 
to  work  at  the  same  rate,  he  would  finish 
his  day's  task  in  one  hour  and  forty  min- 
utes, instead  of  the  customary  ten  hours. 
The  work  done,  therefore,  in  rowing  one 
knot  in  seren  minutes  is,  while  it  lasts, 
performed  at  a  rate  equal  to  six  times 
that  of  the  hard- worked  laborer." 


A  NEW  FOBM  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

A  NOVEL  electric  light  has  been  ezhib 
ited  by  Dr.  Geissler  of  Bonn.  The  in- 
strument employed  consists  of  a  tube  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  air  as  dry  as 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  hermetically  seal- 
ed after  the  introduction  of  a  smaller  ex- 
hausted tube.  If  this  outward  tube  be 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  any  of 
the  furs  commonly  used  in  exciting  the 
electrophorus,  the  inner  tube  will  be  illu- 
mined with  flashes  of  mellow  light.  This 
light  is  faint  at  first,  but  gradually  be- 
comes brighter  and  softer.  It  is  momen- 
tary in  duration ;  but  if  the  tube  be  rub- 
bed rapidly,  an  optical  delusion  will  ren- 
der it  continuous.  If  the  operator  have 
at  his  disposal  a  piece  of  yulcanite,  pre- 
Tiously  excited,  he  may,  after  educing 
sif^  of  electrical  excitement  within  the 
tube,  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  his 
flannel  or  fur.  This  will  be  found  to 
minister  very  much  to  his  personal  ease 
and  comfort.  He  may  continue  his  exper- 
iments, and  with  increased  effect,  by 
moving  the  sheet  of  vulcanite  rapidly  up 
and  down  at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
tube.  This  beautiful  phenomenon  is  an 
effect  of  induction. 


LIGHTMING  BODS. 

A  comaTTXB  of  the  British  Asspciation 
charged  with  the  study  of  the  question  of 
lightning  rods,  publishes  the  following 
list  of  questions  with  regard  to  lightning 
strokes,  and  requests  information  on  the 
sulject  to  be  sent  to  tbeir  secretary,  Dr. 
Mann,  33  Albemarle  street,  London,  W. : 

1.  The  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

3.  The  exact  nature  of  the  phenomenon , 
npecifying  in  particular  any  unusual  ap- 
pearance or  sound  that  may  have  accom- 
panied it. 

3.  A  minute  and  precise  description  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  discharge. 


4.  Description  of  the  traces  of  electrical 
action  left  by  the  lightning  along  its 
track. 

6.  The  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
who  may  have  witnessed  the  discharge, 
or  suffered  in  any  way  from  its  effects. 

6.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
branch  rod,  of  whatever  form,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  accident,  and  an 
exact  description  of  it'  This  description 
should  comprise  specially — 

a.  Kind  of  metal  of  which  the  branch 
consists  (copper  or  iron)  ; 

b.  Its  dimensions ; 

c.  Form  of  the  conductor — whether  a 
cylinder,  solid  or  hollow,  or  a  band,  a 
chain,  etc. ; 

d.  State  of  the  conductor's  continuity 
from  end  to  end ; 

e.  Mode  of  terminating  the  conductor 
(whether  single  or  multiple  point,  plati- 
na,  or  copper ;  whether  ;  it  terminates 
with  a  ball),  and  how  much  higher  it  is 
than  neighboring  buildings ; 

/.  Character  of  its  lower  extremity, 
vis.,  whether  It  enters  dry  or  wet  soil, 
how  deep  it  goes,  etc. ; 

^.  Manner  in  which  the  conductor  is 
attached  to  the  building,  and  particularly 
whether  it  comes  near  mssses  of  metal, 
and  whether  these  are  in  communication 
with  the  conductor. 

7.  Whether  the  discharge  formed  part 
of  a  common  thunderstorm,  or  was  an  in- 
dependqit  phenomenon. 

8.  In  case  there  was  a  thunderstorm, 
give  a  description  of  it,  noting  its  intensi- 
ty and  duration,  the  rainfall,  and  the 
toack  of  the  storm. 

9.  Give  any  other  particulars  which 
might  be  of  interest. . 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  "  GIANTS'  POT8.» 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  An- 
thropological Society,  M.  Paul  de  Jou- 
venoel  considered  the  origin  of  what  are 
commonly  called  "  giants^  pots  "  (mar- 
mites  des  giants),  circular  cavities  of  va- 
rying depth  and  diameter,  which  geolo- 
gists usually  attribute  to  the  action  <^ 
water.  M.  de  Jouvencel  admits  that 
many  of  these  cavities  may  have  been 
thus  produced,  but  there  are  some  which 
must  have  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  author  had  seen  a  large  number  of 
these  marmites  on  the  western  coast  of 
Sweden,  and  their  situation  and  structure 
were  such  as  to  make  the  geological  ex* 
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planation  inadmissible.  In  bis  opinion 
they  were  hollowed  oat  by  man  to  serre 
for  eoonomic  purposes  and  the  like.  For 
instance,  there  is  one  near  Stromstadt, 
on  a  feldspathio  islet,  wbich  might  hsTe 
been  hollowed  out  to  form  a  cistem  for 
the  pirates  who  at  a  very  early  period 
made  descents  on  the  Soandinayian  coasts. 
Other  cavities  may  hare  served  as  maga- 
lines  for  provisions,  while  still  others  may 
have  been  used  in  brewing  beer.  This 
last  conjecture  he  fortifies  by  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Eddas.  In  these  ancient  Ice- 
landic chronicles  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scandinavian  coast  are  called  giants,  and 
represented  as  owning  immense  pots 
wherein  they  make  beer.  The  consider- 
ations that  induce  the  author  to  regard 
the  tnarmUes  as  in  many  instances  of  hu- 
man workmanship,  are  these:  Many  of 
them  present  in  their  sides  small  niches 
in  which  are  found  pots  containing  ashes 
or  fragments  of  bone.  Then  the  regular 
form  of  their  walls,  and  their  peculiar 
shape,  negative  the  idea  that  they  could 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  natural  causes. 
The  objects  found  in  these  marmites  des 
p^'nts  are  bones  of  animals,  sundry  house- 
hold utensils,  flints  of  various  shapes,  and 
fragments  of  human  bones,  or  even  entire 
crania.  The  walls  of  some  of  the  marmites 
are  rudely  built  up  with  stones. 

IMPBOVBMENT  IS   THE   BUNSEN  QAS- 
BUKNEB. 

An  improved  form  of  Bunsen  burner, 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  Wallace,  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  brass  tube,  throwing  a  jet 
of  gas  into  a  hemispherical  chamber,  into 
which  air  is  drawn  as  well  as  gas  by  the 
expedient  of  leaving  an  opening  or  break 
of  continuity  in  the  gas  tube,  ensheath- 
ed  only  by  a  covering  of  permeable  safety- 
lamp  wire  gauze,  just  before  it  enters  the 
hemispherical  chamber.  Upon  the  famil- 
iar principle  that  jets  of  fluid  escaping 
under  pressure  from  an  orifice  travel  on 
in  their  original  direction  for  a  certain 
distance  before  they  dL<«perse,  the  gas 
leaps  across  the  open  space  and  enters  the 
hemispherical  chamber,  carrying  in  with 
it  a  current  of  air  through  the  wire-gauze 
sheath .  The  air  and  gas  mix  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  then  rise  through  a  transverse 
internal  diaphragm  of  wire  gauze,  to  issue 
from  a  burner  at  the  top.  The  flame  pro- 
duced under  this  arrangement  is  an  eme- 
rald amber-tipped  cone,  of  very  remarka- 


ble heating  povrer.  It  gives  a  tempera- 
ture of  3,000  deg.  Fahr . ,  and  readily  melts 
brass,  silver,  gold,  and  oopper.  The 
burner  is  made  with  one,  four,  twelve, 
sixteen,  or  twenty-four  flames,  according 
to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
In  one  form  exhibited,  a  famaoe  of  thirty 
burners  aflbrded  heat  enough  for  generat- 
ing steam  in  a  boiler  of  one  and  a  half 
horse-power. 

ANTE-NATAL  DCPBBSSIONS. 

A  TBBT  singular  instance  of  the  force 
of  ante-natal  impressions  in  influencing 
the  character  of  an  individual  is  recount- 
ed in  a  communication  to  the  "  Lancet.*' 
Dr.  F.  Mayhew,  writing  from  Glaston- 
bury, England,  says  that  there  is  now  liv- 
ing in  a  village  near  that  town  one  Eli 

H ,  aged   about  seventy-five   years. 

Before  he  vras  bom  his  &ther  made  a  vow 
that  if  his  wife,  then  pregnant,  should 
bring  him  a  girl,  she  having  had  three  in 
succession,  he  would  never  speak  to  the 
child  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  child  tam- 
ed out  to  be  a  boy.  And  now  what  is 
most  strange  and  remarkable  occurred : 
this  boy  would  never  speak  to  his  fiither. 
Moreover,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  be 
would  never  speak  to  any  one  but  his 
mother  and  three  sisters.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  his  father  died,  the  son  being  then 
thirty-five  years  old,  Eli's  tongue  was  un- 
loosed to  every  one,  and  ever  since  he  has 
been  possessed  of  normal  powers  of 
speech. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  *'  Lan- 
cet" writes  to  confirm  Dr.  Blayhew*s 
statements  in  substance,  while  correcting 
them  in  a  few  unimportant  particulan. 
This  virriter  iras,  as  he  says,  some  for^ 
years  ago,  or  at  the  time  Eli  U ob- 
tained the  faculty  of  q>eech  to  the  male 
sex,  an  apprentice  to  a  medical  man  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Baltoos- 
borough,  the  village  where  '*  dumb  Eli " 
was  bom.  His  affliction  was  spoken  of 
generally  as  a  '*  judgment "  on  the  fiither 
for  his  wicked  threat.  The  correspon- 
dent thinks  the  number  of  daughters  bora 
in  succession  vras  more  than  three,  and 
that  Eli  had  not  the  power  of  speeeh,  even 
to  his  mother  or  sisters,  m  kUfatktr's 
presence,  nor  to  any  male  person  daring 
luH  father's  lifetime. 

One  who  signs  himself  **Com«on 
Sense  "  having  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Eli  had  had  instilled  into  his  mind  froa  in- 
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&noy,  by  his  mother,  an  ayeision  towmrd 
hk  father,  and  that  **  the  oombined  infla- 
enoe  in  the  uprearing  of  the  child  bj  the 
mother  and  daughters  had  so  posMssed 
Ub  yoong  mind  as  to  bring  aboat  these 
onrioas  resolts,"  Dr.  Mayhew  oomes 
fiyrward  again,  and  pronoanoes  this  theo- 
ry altogether  untenable ;  the  explanation 
must  lie  fiir  deeper  than  the  snr&oe.  He 
finds  that  this  strange  story  was  duly 
ehronioled  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sastment  of  Winoanton,  a  medical  man 
of  high  character,  who  was  bom  in  the 
Tillage  where  "dumb  Eli'*  liTed,  and 
whose  cTidenoe  will  satis&ctorily  dispose 
of  "  Common  Sense's  '*  suggestions.  Af- 
ter stating  the  &cts  already  giyen,  Mr. 
Eastment  says:  "The  afflicted  parent 
would  often  entreat  him  to  converse  with 
him ;  but  neither  entreaties,  threats,  nor 
promises  were  of  the  least  avail .  He  even 
promised  him  the-  half  of  what  he  possess- 
ed would  he  but  speak  to  him ;  but  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  mother  also  often 
admonished  and  desired  him  to  oblige  his 
lather  by  talking  to  him ;  but  his  reply 
was,  *No,  mother,  do  you  not  think  I 
would  talk  to  father  if  I  could?  When- 
ever father  approaches,  my  voice  begins  to 
falter,  and  before  he  comes  within  hear- 
ing, the  power  of  speaking  entirely  fiuls 
me. ' "  Th is  evidence  is  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  maternal  vindlotivenees. 
*'  The  &ctB  of  the  case,"  says  Dr.  May- 
hew,  "are indeed  unezplainable by ' com- 
mon sense.'  My  appeal  was  to  tlie  more 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  phenomena 
which  may  be  looked  for  among  the  read- 
ers of  the  leading  medical  journal." 

YINS  BOOTS  AND  THE  PHTLLOXEBA. 
In  his  report  to  the  French  government 
on  the  ravages*  of  the  phylloxera,  or 
grapevine  louse,  in  America,  Id.  Planchon 
remarks  upon  the  singular  fact  that  while 
the  insect  is  very  partial  to  the  Clinton, 
yet  that  vine  does  not  suffer  much.  Mr. 
Meehan,  editor  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Monthly,"  who  assisted  M.  Planchon  in 
the  investigations  which  led  to  this  note- 
worthy re!>ult,  accounts  for  it  by  the  pow- 
er possessed  by  the  plant  of  producing  a 
▼ery  great  n  umber  of  fibrous  roots.  Many 
different  varieties  of  vines  were  examined. 
Of  these,  some  had  long,  cord-like  roots, 
with  very  few  branching  fibres;  others, 
among  them  the  Clinton  and  Concord, 


pushed  lateral  fibres  in  every  direction. 
Those  with  few  producing  fibres  are  soon 
devoured  by  the  phylloxera  insect,  but  in 
the  Clinton  so  soon  as  one  fibre  is  affected 
another  is  produced;  abd  though  there 
were  found  on  some  Clinton  roots  as  many 
insects  as  on  other  kinds,  or  even  more, 
there  were  hundreds  of  little  rootlets  free 
from  their  attacks.  This  sufficiently  ex- 
plains why  the  Clinton  grows  well  in  spite 
of  its  insect  enemies ;  the  roots  were  lit- 
erally "  too  much  for  them." 

This  &ot  being  established,  says  Mr. 
Meehan,  we  have  gained  a  great  point 
in  grape  culture.  We  knew  before  that 
roots  are  always  produced  in  proportion 
to  growth ;  and  as  we  must  now  &vor 
root  production,  we  must  look  to  growth 
more  than  we  have  done.  A  vine  that  is 
closely  summer  pruned,  and  prevented 
from  making  a  free  growth,  will  not  make 
many  new  roots ;  and  this  matter,  there- 
fore, will  enter  into  the  root-insect  ques- 
tion considerably. 

ABSENICAL  POISONING. 

Two  persons  in  Lima,  Ohio,  were  a 
short  time  since  &tally  poisoned  by  ai¥e- 
nio  in  wall  paper.  They  were  preparing 
to  paper  a  room  in  their  house,  and  in 
tearing  down  the  old  paper,  which  was 
of  a  deep  green  color,  a  dust  was  created 
which,  on  being  inhaled,  poisoned  them. 
They  died  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  cases  of  death  and  of  serious 
ii\)ury  to  health  have  been  traced  to  ar- 
senic-colored papers,  the  use  of  such  hang- 
ings persists.  The  most  dangerous  of 
these  papers,  says  the  "Lancet,"  are  those 
covered  with  a  thick,  unvarnished,  loose- 
ly coherent  layer  of  Scheele's  gre^. 
When  the  vralls  of  sleeping  rooms  are 
hung  with  paper  of  this  kind,  the  attri- 
tion of  the  bedclothes  easily  removes  por- 
tions of  the  poisonous  coloring  matter. 
The  fine  cupro-arsenical  dust  which  thus 
becomes  diffused  through  the  air  occa- 
sionally produces  in  children  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  a  violent  catarrh. 
Arsenic  occurs  not  only  in  the  bright 
green  papers,  but  also  occasionally  in  the 
white  or  cream- colored  enamel  papers  so 
frequently  used  for  drawing-rooms,  and 
in  drab  papers  tinted  with  native  ochre. 

Arsenic  is  most  conveniently  detected 
in  papers  by  the  Reinsch  method.  A 
strip  of  dean  copper  foil,  one-sixteenth  of 
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an  inch  wide  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  is  boileid  in  a  test  tube  with  about 
one  draohm  of  diluted  hydrochlorio  acid, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  cop- 
per retains  its  color,  the  acid  may  be  con- 
sidered free  firom  arsenic  About  a  square 
inch  of  the  paper  is  now  introduced,  and 
the  boiling  is  continued  for  about  fi?e 
minutes.  If  arsenic  is  present,  the  cop- 
per loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  dark  crust  of  arsenic;  but  the 
darkening  of  the  metal  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  conclusive  proof,  as  papers  often 
contain  ultramarine,  blue  or  green,  and 
this,  when  treated  with  an  acid,  yields 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  acting  on 
the  copper,  produces  a  dark  film  of  cop- 
per sulphide  on  its  surface.  After  hav- 
ing been  washed  and  dried  with  blotting 
paper,  the  darkened  slip  of  copper  is 
heated  to  low  redness  in  a  narrow  glass 
tube  about  three  inches  long.  If  the 
dark  color  was  produced  by  arsenic,  a 
sublimate,  consisting  of  minute  shining 
octahedrons,  will  be  deposited  in  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube.  A  lens  is  often  i 
ly  to  render  the  crystals  visible. 


IBEIOATION  OF  THE  COLOBADO 
DBSBBT. 

Wb  learn  from  the  **  Scientific  Ameri- 
oan-"  that  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  is 
soon  to  bring  before  Congress  a  scheme 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Colorado  desert. 
Thb  desert  extends  from  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  Inyo  county  m  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  from  the  base  of  the  Coast 
range  of  mountains  to  the  Colorado  river, 
an  area  about  three  hundred  miles  long 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide. 
iftom  the  report  of  the  engineers  who 
have  investigated  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  it  appears  that  the  whole  tract 
may  be  reclaimed  by  turning  into  it  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  river  or  of  the  Gulf 
of  California.  A  large  portion  of  this 
desert  consists,  we  are  told,  of  fertile  soil. 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  prevalence  of 
sand  storms,  hot  winds,  and  deficient  rain- 
fiikll  in  the  acljacent  country,  as  far  north 
as  the  Tulari  valley  of  California,  in  di- 
rectly traceable  to  this  arid  expanse,  from 
which,  as  from  a  great  furnace,  there 
constantly  rises  in  summer  a  vast  column 
of  heated  air,  without  appreciable  hu- 
midity. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Stretch,  C.  E.,  of  San  Pran- 
oisco,  in  commenting  on  the  report,  points 


out  that  shells  found  on  the  surfitce  of 
this  desert  prove  it  to  have  been  atone 
time  the  bed  of  a  tea,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  bed  of  a  fresh-water  lake. 
The  shore  lines  of  both  sea  and  lake  can 
still  be  seen  in  many  places ;  and  Mr. 
Stretch  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
Altec  civiUiation  of  Arizona,  so  many 
traces  of  which  remain,  came  to  an  end 
in  consequence  of  the  climatic  changes 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  these  vast 
lakes  in  Southern  California,  after  the 
Colorado  had  cut  down  its  bed  in  the 
Great  Cafion  so  deep  that  its  course  was 
at  Colville  diverted  southward. 

THB  ALABAMA  COAL  JfEASUBBS. 

^*  Alabama  Coal  and  Iron  *'  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Richard  P.  RothweU« 
M.  E,  in  the  "  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,"  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing notes:  The  coal  measures  of 
Alabama  form  three  distinct  fields:  Am 
Coosa,  or  most  easterly,  about  one  hun- 
dred square  miles ;  the  Cahawba,  or  middle 
fielcf ,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  sqnare 
miles ;  and  the  Warrior  field,  aboot  five 
thousand  square  miles.  The  author's  rar- 
veys  have  been  directed  especially  to  the 
Cahawba  field,  which  for  many  reasons  is 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  The 
dip  of  the  rocks  underlying  these  coal 
beds  does  not  usually  exceed  13  d^.,  and 
is  frequently  lees  than  10  deg.  Restrict- 
ing our  observations  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  field,  where  the  measures  are 
regular  and  the  width  of  the  field  greatest 
(about  twelve  miles),  the  inclination  of 
the  measures  increases  from  6  deg.  to 
10  deg.  on  the  western  limit  to  19  deg.  or 
15  deg.  on  the  Cahawba  river,  near  the 
Lilly  shoals ;  and  from  that  to  the  easten 
limit  of  the  field  the  dip  increases  much 
more  rapidly,  though  still  with  tolerable 
regularity,  till  along  the  easten  edge  it 
reaches  45  deg.  to  75  deg.,  and  is  even 
vertical  in  some  places.  The  field  is  lim- 
ited on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  by 
a  fault  which  cuts  off  the  coal  measures 
and  brings  to  the  surfiuw,  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  coal  beds  of  the  field,  Silu- 
rian rocks  which  belong  fully  seven  or 
eight  thousand  feer  below  them.  Thos 
the  vertical  displacement  of  this  enor- 
mous **  throw  "  is  nearly  two  miles.  T^ 
circumstance  that  the  dip  of  all  the  rooks 
is  constantly  to  the  southeast  exerts  a 
notable  influence  on  the  economic  vftlae 
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of  the  field.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
here  a  far  greater  thickneas  of  measares 
than  exists  anywhere  along  the  eastern 
adde,  or  probably  in  any  part  of  the  War- 
rior bed.  Then  the  greater  inclination 
of  the  Oahawba  beds  oaoses  them  to  out- 
erop  within  a  limited  area,  and  as  there 
is  a  greater  total  thickness  of  meas- 
ures, so  there  is  a  greater  number  of  coal 
beds,  and  consequently  a  greater  yariety 
of  ooals  than  exists  anywhere  in  the  War- 
rior or  Coosa  fields.  The  surfiuM  of  the 
ground  is  nearly  eyery  where  coyered  by  a 
Tirgin  forest  of  yellow  pine,  oak,  ehest- 
not,  and  other  yalaable  timber.  The  soil 
is  light,  and  not  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  except  in  the  riyer  and  creek 
bottoms,    which   are    of   yery    limited 


We  haye  not  space  eyen  for  an  epitome 
of  the  author's  obseryations  on  the  num- 
ber and  thickness  of  the  Alabama  coal 
beds.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  Ca- 
hawba  coals,  it  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be 
remarkably  good.  They  are  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  dryness,  small  amount 
of  ash,  and  large  amount  of  fixed  carbon. 
Some  of  them  make  a  good  coke,  suitable 
for  blast  furnace  use.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Indiana  and  Ohio  coals,  ranked 
among  the  best  furnace  fuels  in  this  coun- 
try, contain  on  an  ayerage  two  and  a  half 
to  three  per  cent  more  moisture  than  the 
Alabama  coals ;  in  fact,  the  analyses  would 
indicate  that  the  Cahawba  coal  is  a  better 
fuel,  and  altogether  an  exceptionally  pure 
ooaL 

In  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  coal 
fields  are  limonite  or  brown  hematite  iron 
deposits  of  the  most  wonderful  extent  and 
richness.  "  I  haye  neyer,"  says  the  au- 
thor, '*  seen  deposits  of  this  kind  of  ore 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  equal 
them."  The  red  or  fossil  ores  occur  to 
the  west,  south,  and  southeast  of  the  Ca- 
hftwba  coal  field,  and  extend  in  an  un- 
broken line  through  many  hundred  miles. 
The  blackband  ore  of  the  coal  measures 
is  found  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick  in  the  Warrior  field,  and  forms  a 
oontinaous  bed  within  a  short  distance  of 
and  between  two  of  the  best  coal  yeins  of 
the  field  ;  it  is  of  ibe  quality.  In  yiew 
of  these  facts  the  author  belieyes  that 
at  no  distant  day  Alabama  will  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  iron  and  coal  prodnc- 

tlOD. 

45 


Within  the  last  few  years  seyeral  spe- 
cies of  fish  peculiar  to  Germany  ha?  e 
been  introduced  into  England.  The 
Goldsehiei  or  golden  tench,  is  found  to 
thriye  well  in  English  waters.  It  is.  a 
handsome  fish,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
lighter  toward  the  belly  than  on  the  back, 
and  is  yery  good  eating.  It  attains  a 
considerable  sise,  many  specimens  in  Eng- 
land now  weighing  two  or  three  pounds. 
The  Spiegel,  or  looking-glass  carp,  is  the 
second  of  the  now  comers.  In  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland's  museum  at  South  Kensington 
are  some  small  liying  specimens  which 
giye  every  promise  of  thriying.  They  are 
an  exceedingly  pretty  fish,  haTing  one 
or  two  rows  of  large  bright  scales  on  each 
side,  which  glisten  and  shine  like  bur- 
nished gold— hence  theur  name  of  "  look- 
ing-glass "  carp.  The  third  kind  of  fish 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  the  natures  of  the  pike  and 
the  perch.  It  is  called  Perca  htdo,  or 
pike-perch.  This  fish  is  *' capital  eat- 
ing," and  as  large  as  the  common  Eng- 
lish pike. 

PakBotherium  mognttm  is  the  name 
giyen  by  loologists  to  an  animal  of  the 
eocene  period,  of  which  the  first  perfect 
specimen  was  recently  discoyered  in  a 
plaster  quarry  near  Yitry-sur-Seine, 
France.  This  animal  is  entirely  extinct, 
and  has  no  living  representatiye.  It  is 
classed  among  the  perissodactyles ;  t.  e., 
with  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  horse. 
It  was  a  yery  slender  animal,  with  the 
neck  longer  than  in  the  horse,  and  in 
general  form  much  resembled  the  llama. 
In  height  it  was  rather  less  than  the 
horse.  Three  toes  are  found  on  each  of 
the  feet ;  the  head,  much  like  that  of  a 
tapir,  had  most  probably  the  rudiment 
of  a  trunk;  the  femur  has  a  third  tro- 
chanter ;  the  dentary  system  is  composed, 
in  each  jaw,  of  six  incisors,  two  canines, 
and  fourteen  molars,  these  last  corre- 
sponding with  the  same  teeth  in  the 
rhinoceros. 

DuRiHO  the  heayy  fogs  which  preyailed 
in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  death-rate  was  unprece- 
dentedly  high,  and  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals suffered  severely,  especially  those 
affected  with  heart  and  lung  diseases. 
Nor  were  the  suflforing  and  disoomfort 
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to  tlM  haoMii  noe ;  fiir  aninals 
to  hare  been  tAcM  to  an  oqoal 
Tbofl  the  bardtait  rhiooeeroa  in 
the  Zoolofcioal  Gardioa  died,  hm^mg  m^ 
forad  dnadfuUy,  it  ia  mid,  dorinf  tha 
tog.  One  poor  beaat,  which  appaaiiad  to 
aoftr  a  giaat  deal,  waa  taken  into  a  yard 
and  enoooraged  to  drink  old  ale  oat  of  a 
tab.  After  thia  he  lelfc  so  mach  bett« 
that  he  waa  able  to  reaame  hia  place  in 
the  cattle  abow.  The  pifi  atood  the  fog 
like  Lbodonera,  and  did  not  leqaire  old 
ale,  aherry,  or  n^fua.  The  abeep  alao 
obienred  a  eomparatifely  calm  demeanor 
in  the  anfibcating  atinoq;>bere. 

A  coKmBPoimBffT  of  the  "  Joomal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  "  auggesta  that  Sa- 
ropeans  learn  of  the  Chinese  a  cheap  and 
eibotual  proceae  for  the  preeerration  of 
meat  in  the  freah  atate.  He  writee  that 
aome  yeani  since,  when  in  Canton,  he 
obaenred  in  seTcral  preaer? ed  meat  ahopa 
pigi  cot  in  half,  like  a  side  of  bacon, 
geeae,  dacka,  eta,  the  latter  being  qaite 
flat,  and  the  whole  covered  orer  with  a 
light  brown  preparation,  said  to  be  lao- 
qaer,  such  aa  ia  need  for  tables,  and  it 
eartainly  amelled  like  it.  The  CbiMae 
oae  these  preserved  meats  exteuBively  aa 
provision  in  their  sea-going  junks,  and 
oo  toyages  which  sometimes  last  for  a 
year  or  more,  and  that  in  the  tropics. 

Da.  ScBUPPRT,  of  New  Orleans,  pro* 
poses  a  simple  method  of  extingaishing 
flres  on  shipboard.  He  would  place  at 
varioaa  points  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
boxes  filled  with  marble  waate.  Each 
boxcommunicatea  with  the  deck  by  meana 
of  lead  pipes,  terminating  in  a  funnel. 
Should  a  fire  break  out  in  the  hold,  aul- 
phnric  acid  is  poured  down  the  pipes,  and 
thia  coming  in  contact  with  the  marble 
oanses.  the  active  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  finds  its  way  in  quantify 
into  the  hold,  through  perforations  in  the 
boxes,  and  thus  the  cargo  is  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  which  will  not 
permit  combustion.  As  carbonic  acid 
'gas  is  much  heavier  than  the  air,  it  ia 
anticipated  that  it  will  not  escape  in  any 
conaiderable  quantity  until  the  hold  is 
•filled  to  Overflowing. 

Tei  island  of  Martinique  ia  inftsted 
with  a  species  of  serpent  called  the  iron 
Thifl  rentile  fihoosM  the  coolest 


and  moat  delightfol  plaeea  in  tbe  gsidsB 
for  hia  repeal,  and  it  ia  literaily  mX  the 
riak  of  ooe*s  life  that  one  lies  dcywn  en 
the  graas,  or  even  takes  a  nat  in  tfat 
arbor.  The  wound  inflicted  by  tha  inn 
lance  ia  very  apt  to  be  fiUni,  nnleaa  iai- 
mediately  cared  for.  It  ia  said  thsit  on  aa 
average  eight  hundred  persona  are  tnttea 
•very  year,  of  which  nnmber  sixty  to 
aeventy  eaaea  prove  &tnl,  while  maay 
othera  reaolt  in  nervous  disensee  mbMst 
aa  bad  as  death. 

AooosDDio  to  the  *'  Journal  of  the  La- 
uean  Sociefy,"  1.100  qweiea  of  fnngi  aie 
found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Bat  little 
diflerence  ia  obeervable  in  the  fan^oai 
vegetation  firom  tbe  sea  level  to  a  height 
of  5,000  feet :  above  this  it  ia  lesa  ahnad- 
ant,  and  beyond  an  elevatioD  of  7,000  feel 
apecimena  are  rarely  foni|d.  Of  the  whole 
number,  890  speciea  are  peealiar  to  Oqr- 
Ion ;  191  are  European  apeciea ;  40  are 
found  in  the  Weet  Indiea  or  aontben 
(Jnited  Statea;  while  theremainiqg  131 
speciea  are  wiMy  dispersed. 

1m  Chili  there  are  1,190  scbook,  of 
which  796  are  public  and  464  private. 
In  the  towns  there  b  on  the  average  one 
school  for  every  1,7)60  persoa^,  and  in  the 
country  one  school  for  every  3,000  inhah> 
itants.  In  1879  these  school  weie  attend- 
ed by  88,150  pupils,  and  the  amoont  ex- 
pended by  the  govornment  for  edoeational 
purposes  amounted  to  414,1517  piastieB. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  the  primaiy 
aehools  was  890  male  and  6fi7  female. 

As  one  result  of  the  recent  exploratSQas 
of  Mr.  Qosse  and  his  party  in  WestHn 
Australia,  we  learn  that  they  have  dia> 
covered  a  huge  monolith  1,100  fe^  high 
and  six  or  seven  miles  in  girth  at  its  bsse, 
and  the  interest  in  the  discovery  ia  height- 
ened by  the  feet  that  a  stream  of  watar, 
fed  by  a  apring  in  tbe  centre  of  the  eon- 
glomerate,  flows  from  the  rock. 

br  a  work  recently  published  byHebn 
holti,  a  minute  description  is  given  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  is  ahown  te 
be  not,  aa  hithoio  snpposed,  highly  elas- 
tic, but  an  abaolutely  inextensiUe  men- 
brane,  chiefly  oompoeed  of  tendinooi 
fibrea.  Ita  curved  form  renders  it  essen- 
tially different  from  all  other  : 
hitherto  studied  in  aoooatica. 
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**  PiTBLiCAirs  AND  SofKiBS ;  or,  Lucius 
]>aYoreii."  A  noyel.  By  Mim  M.  E. 
Sraddon.  NewTork  :  Harper  ft  Brothers. 

Thb  work  is,  we  suppose,  Miss  Brad- 
don's  latest  production.  The  prologue 
opens  * '  in  the  far  West " : 

llVloter  iDond  them— not  a  winter  In  eltj 
streets,  lamp-lU  and  glowinic,  or  on  a  fldr  Eng- 
Umh  ooantry  side,  dotted  with  cottage  rootk, 
tftttmble  Tillage  hornet,  lending  up  their  incente 
<ir  blue-gray  smoke  to  the  hearth  goddess;  not 
tt>e  winter  of  ciTillzation,  with  all  means  and  ap- 
pllanoes  at  hand  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  flnost 
Aend;  bat  winter  to  lU  bleakest,  direst  aspect, 
amid  barren  plains  and  trMkless  forests,  wiiere 
Cbe  trapper  walks  alone;  winter  among  snow- 
bnts  and  saTag«  beasts;  winter  in  a  soUtode 
so  drear  that  tite  sound  of  a  human  roioe  seems 
more  strange  and  awftil  than  the  preraillug  si- 
lence; winter  in  an  American  Ibrest,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Booky  Mountains.  It  Is  Decem- 
ber, the  bleakest,  dreariest  month  in  the  long 
winter;  for  spring  is  still  far  ott. 

Oyer  a  wood  fire,  in  a  roughly  built  log- 
hat  in  the  middle  of  this  wilderness,  three 
men  sit  crouching,  dying  of  starration. 
One  is  Lucius   Davoren,  surgeon,  who 
oame  there  '*  compelled   by  that  deep- 
looted  thirst  of  knowledge  which  in  some 
minds  is  a  passion.*'  Another  is  QeofBcej 
Hossack,  three  years  since  an  under- 
graduate  at  Balliol,  "  young,  handsome, 
ardent,  fickle,  strong  as  a  lion,  gentle  as 
s  sucking  do?e,**  whose  otject  in  going 
on  this  expedition  appears  to  hsTe  been 
Tague  and  youthful.     The   third   is  a 
'* small  and  plump"  Dutchman,  Absa- 
lom Schanck.    They  have  lost  their  way, 
and  their  Indian  guide  has  disappeared, 
V  well  as  most  of  their  proTlsions,  when 
-fc  fourth  trsTcller  appears  upon  the  soene, 
who  goes  by  the  Indian  name  of  Matchi- 
Mohkamam,  or  the  '*  Evil  Knife,"  but 
who  is  not  an  Indian.    This  fourth  per- 
son is  also  lost,  and  stumbles  upon  them 
accidentally.    They  give  him  shelter,  a 
kittdnesi  which  he  repays  by  an  act  of 
unprovoked  cannibalism.    Lucius  warns 
Matchi,whom  he  suspects,  by  the  way, 
of  being  an  Englishman,  and  who  has  as 
his   principal   talent   an   extraordinary 
skill  m  playing  demoniac  mosic  npon  the 
violin,  that  if  he  ever  crosses  his  thresh- 
old, he  will  kill  him.    Matchi,  however, 
doei  come  again  for  shelter,  and  Laoius 


thereupon  shoots  him.    8 
logue.    Afterwards  the  i 
England,  and  we  find  tba 
frey,  and  Absalom  kll  esi 
wilderness,  but  Matchi  hi 
Matchi's  real  name  we 
Ferdinand   Sivewright,  m 
who  long  before  had  won 
of  Lucius*s  sister  Janet,  i 
riage,  valid  or   invalid, 
wife.    This  lady,  who  no^ 
name  of  Mrs.  Bertram,  ca 
heart  of  Gtooffirey,  who  doo 
her  relationship  to  Lucius ; 
overcome  the  natural  scrup 
woman  so  situated  must  fi 
of  the  posBible  return  of 
Ferdinand,  who  married  h 
another  name,  he  having 
drel  of  the  blackest  kind  fi 
up,  having  robbed  his  kin 
committed  a  long  list  of  o 
by  the  side  of  which  his  a 
the  name  of  Yandeleur  f< 
nienoe  of  the  moment  of  man 
mere  peccadillo.  Lucius,  of  < 
that  he  has  killed  Ferdinar 
deleur,  alias  Matchi-Mohka 
&r  West;  but  for  obvious 
not  like  to  communicate  tl 
sister,  or  let  it  be  generally 
therefore  hints  the  actual 
case  to  Geoffrey,  who  at  oi 
Bertram  that  her  husband  i 
he  knows  this  for  a  &ct    £ 
tram  is  still  incredulous,  and 
the  end,  she  proves  herself  t 
for  Matchi  was  not  killed  at 
soon  returns  to  England,  vi 
at  once  to  his&tber's  for  she 
ing  it,  however,  of  his  fiitl 
young  girl,  Lucille,  alveays  s 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  ( 
and  who  lives  with  and  U 
Ferdinand's  father,  old  Mr. 
This  Lucille,  who  is  betroi 
Lucius  Davoren,  was  in  reali 
nand*s  daughter  at  all,  exo< 
tion ;  but  this  fact  he  carefu 
oealed  from  the  world.    Oi 
Wright  is  ill,  and  groirs  grad 
his  treasures  he  leaves  to 
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makes  himself  ready  to  die,  when  sus- 
picious circumstances  ooour  which  tend 
tooonTey  the  impression  that  he  is  not 
dying  a  natural  death — that  he  is  being 
poisoned.  In  fact,  Lucille  has,  in  fear  and 
terror,  given  her  supposed  father  admis- 
sion to  the  house,  and  out  of  pity  given 
him  an  upper  chamber,  unknown  to  every 
one,  communicating  in  a  mysterious  way 
with  Mr.  Sivewright's  room.  Here  he 
has  a  convenient  opportunity  to  poison 
the  old  gentleman,  which  he  is  not  slow 
in  using.  In  the  end,  however,  the  vil- 
lain Is  discovered,  and  attempts  to  kill  his 
&ther  with  a  knife ;  but,  foiled  again, 
plunges  through  a  &miliar  wall,  down  a 
mysterious  staircase,  bringing  a  part  of 
the  house  afler  him,  and  burying  himself 
in  the  ruins.  He  lives  just  long  enough, 
however,  to  be  able  to  state  the  true  and 
honorable  parentage  of  Lucille,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  Glenlyne,  and  then  dies,  we 
■re  happy  to  say,  a  penitent  man.  So 
Lucille  marries  Lucius,  and  Geoffiey  mar^ 
ries  Janet,  and  all  ends  happily.  Of  all 
the  morals  which  may  be  drawn  from  this 
fiiscinating  story,  none  perhaps  is  so  ob- 
vious as  that  which  points  to  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  habit  of*  go- 
ing West  '^ — ^tho  further,  ^parently,  the 
better. 

"  Itan  db  Biron  ;  or,  the  Russian  Court 
in  the  Middle  of  Last  Century."  By  the 
author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  etc 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Helps  at  the  end  of  this  historical 
nmiance  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  **  a 
narrative  which  has  attempted  to  give 
some  representation  of  several  of  the 
chief  events  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  that  empire  which  has  since  gone 
on  increasing  in  greatness ;  which,  in  the 
liberation  of  its  serfe,  has  given  to  man- 
kind an  extraordinary  example  of  daring 
humanity;  and  which,  if  it  advances 
with  equal  persistence  in  social  and 
moral  well-being  as  material  prosperity, 
is  evidently  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  as  well  as  one  of  the 
foremost  powers  of  the  world."  The 
story  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
state  of  affiiirs  at  the  Russian  court,  A.  D. 
1740,  in  which  year,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Finch,  English  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  sent  a  despatch  to  Lerd  Har- 
rington, then  Secretary  of  State  for  '*  the 
Northern  Department,"  which  contain- 
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ed  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
ESmpress  Anne.  The  last  will  of  the  Em- 
press declared  as  her  successor  Ivan  lll.« 
then  an  infiuit,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  elder  brother  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  a  clause  of  the  same 
will,  the  Empress  Anne  confided  the 
regency  of  Russia  to  John  Ernest  de 
Biron ,  Duke  of  Courland.  His  real  name 
was  Biren,  and  he  vras  of  low  origin ;  but 
after  his  rise  to  power  he  vras  discovered 
to  be  reUted  to  the  celebrated  Dukes  de 
Biron  of  France,  a  fiict  which  led  him  to 
alter  the  spelling  of  his  name.  It  is  not 
this  Ivan  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story, 
but  another  and  younger  man  of  the  same 
name,  the  private  secretary  of  the  Prinoe 
Regent.  This  young  man^s  love  adven- 
tures, and  final  marriage  vrith  the  Prin- 
cess Marie  Andreevna  Serbatoff,  form  the 
thread  on  which  Mr.  Helps  has  strung 
his  history ;  fi>r,  however  useful  the  love 
story  may  have  been  to  him  in  the  com- 
position, it  certainly  appears  to  serve  a 
subordinate  and  useful  turn,  rather  than 
to  be  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
book.  The  book  opens  with  the  Duke 
of  Courland  in  full  power  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  all  his  enemies  in  Siberia,  ex- 
cept the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  the 
Field  Marshal  Count  Miinnich,  whum 
the  Regent  resolves  to  send  to  the  frontier 
on  a  mission  of  great  importance,  which 
the  Field  Marshal  wisely  resolves  not  to 
execute.  Instead  of  executing  it,  he 
persuades  the  mother  of  the  infant  heir 
to  the  throne  that  the  Regent  is  a  danger- 
ous man,  and  by  a  midnight  amp  d'itai 
has  him  seised  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
victims  whom  he  has  previously  sent 
therOi  He  maintains  a  disguise  for  a 
long  time,  however,  and  so  escapes  mo- 
lestation. Meanwhile  hb  private  secre- 
tary, young  Ivan,  goes  with  him,  and 
there  finds  the  Princess  Marie,  to  whom 
he  makes  love.  It  is  hardly  worth  while, 
however,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  plot 
of  the  romance  backward  and  forward, 
as  the  principal  characters  disappear  and 
reappear,  either  in  Siberia  or  St.  Peta»> 
barg.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  revo* 
lution  which  drives  out  the  Duke  of 
Courland  ends  in  the  other  which  bringi 
on  to  the  throne  Elisabeth,  and  that  hb> 
tween  the  two  there  are  a  great  many 
journeys  to  the  north  and  baok  to  the 
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south  in  it.    Eliabeth  is  repreeented  as 
»  magnanimoas  and  noble  Empress,  and 
iker  little  weaknesses  are  quite  put  into 
^e  shade,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  Rus- 
sian historical  romance  which  is  intended 
to  make  her  career  interesting.  The  book 
is  rather  entertaining,  if  not  Tery  roman- 
tic, and  in  the  end  the  young  secretary, 
yrrho   has  achieved  distinction  at  court, 
marries  the  Princess  Marie,  and  we  trust 
liTed  happily  with  her  afterwards,  though 
some  doubts  are  thrown  upon  this  by  the 
anther.     Few  people  who  are  familiar 
mrith  Mr.  Helps  only  in  his  philosophical 
moods  will  recognise  his  hand  in  this 
tale  of  wild  adventure,  and  we^  do  not 
think  that  he  has  quite  succeeded   in 
making  a  beautiful  or  attractive  picture 
of  Russia  in  the  last  century.    However, 
of  that  every  one  must  judge  for  himself. 
There  are  attractions,  no  doubt,  in  mur- 
der, in  tongue-cutting,  solitary  banish- 
ment, treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils;  and 
eertainiy  for  these  there  is  no  country 
better  than  the  Russia  of  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

**  LiNOOLir  AND  SiWABD  :  Remarks 
upon  the  Memorial  Address  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams  on  the  late  William  H. 
Seward."  With  Incidents  and  Comments 
illustrative  of  the  Measures  and  Policy 
of  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln , 
and  Views  as  to  the  Relatiye  Positions  of 
the  late  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Bj  Gideon  Welles,  ez-Secretary  of  the 
Kavy.    New  York :  Sheldon  A  Co. 

Of  the  eight  persons  who  formed  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  LinooUi,  four,  besides  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  and  Mr.Seward,  are  dead. 
As  Mr.  Welles  observes  in  the  remarks 
he  makes  by  way  of  prefiu)e  to  his  inter- 
esting and  instructive  Tolume,  only  Mr. 
Montgomery  Blair  and  himself  survive. 
In   the  '* Memorial  Address*'  delivered 
ky  Mr.  Adams  at  Albany  in  April,  1873, 
the  relative  positions  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  linooln  were,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
survivors,  so  totally  misrepresented,  that 
they  considered  that  a  duty  devolved  upon 
them  to  set  the  matter  right;  and*' by 
special  request  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  duty  of 
slating  the  fiicts,  and  vindicating  Mr.Lin- 
eohi  and  his  administration  from  the  er- 
lOTi  or  inadvertences  of  Mr.  Adams,  de- 
volved on  "  Mr.  Welles.    He  has  perform* 
•d  this  task  very  well,  and  his  account  of 
Mr.  iSewird  carries  conviction  with  it  in 


a  way  that  can  hardly  b 
of  Mr.  Adams's  elabon 
have  now  three  pictures 
character :  one  of  tbem  1 
Adams,  one   by   the   p 
formed  during  his  life  « 
who  knew  him  best — bis 
tion— and  third,  that  gil 
Welles.    Mr.  Adams's  i 
Seward  took  most  peop] 
They  were  prepared  to  I 
the  sul^ect  of  his  oratioi 
select   the   qualities  of 
steadftstness,  Wisdom,  fiu 
city,  for  his  praise ;  and  \ 
cially  surprised  to  find  hii 
these  qualities  at  the  ezpe 
coin.     Throughout  the  ** 
dress,"  as  Mr.  Welles  ve 
Mr.  Adams  belittled  the  ft 
coin  for  the  purpose  of  ext 
Mr.  Sevrard.     Mr.  Lined 
fikil  soon  to  perceive  the  fi 
ever  estimate  he  might  put 
nral  judgment,  he  had  to  dc 
rior  in  native  intellectual  p< 
of  acquirement,  in  breadth 
experience,  and  in  the  forci 
cipline  " ;  while  on  the  ot 
Seward  is  represented  as  no 
deficiencies  of  the  chief  in  i 
however  highly  he  might  vi 
rify  of  purpose,  his  shrewd 
his  generous  and  amiable 
Mr.  Seward  is  spoken  of  tl 
address  as  a  statesman,  or 
philosopher  studying  politi 
managing,  not  only  the  Stat 
but  also  the  whole  govemi 
tonately  for  the  country  an 
coin,  who  would  have  been 
to  get  on  without  him. 

The  common  impression  ( 
has  always  been  that  Mr. 
shifty,  adroit  politician, 
statesmanship  to  know  be 
*' the  cat  "was  likely  to  '* 
well-stocked  armory  of  po 
ents,  which  never  foiled  hi 
According  to  this  view  of 
had  been  a  life  of  intrigue 
power,  and  he  had  never  ex 
period  any  convictions  wh 
Sttltl^ct  Indeed,  to  speak 
man  of  conviction  woul 
laughable  in  the  days  of  his 
ance  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Wc 
time  in  his  career  did  he  si 


of  Borsl  clmfrnMar  whidi  Mr.  Adams  ai- 
tributaf  lo  him.  He  was  sot  nrered 
among  the  people  who  knew  him ;  he  was 
looked  on  as  a  talented,  ahle,  artliil  man- 
ager of  men.  Daring  the  war  be  sooeeed- 
ed  in  making  a  reputation  national  which 
had  hitherto  onlj  been  looal,  hot  he  did  not 
do  any  more.  His  misohie?oas  propbe- 
oies  from  time  to  time,  that  the  war  woald 
be  orer  '*  in  ninety  days,*'  did  not  gain 
him  mnob  credit ;  and  his  retention  of  of- 
fice after  Mr.  Linooln*8  death,  bj  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Johnsonian  policy  of  reoon- 
stmction,  did  not  enhance  what  he  had 
attained.  In  those  days  to  attempt  to 
persuade  any  one  that  Mr.  Seward's  anti- 
slayery  principles,  or  his  policy  of  recon- 
straction,  were  the  resolt  of  moral  oon- 
TicUon,  or  of  statesmanlike  comprehen- 
sion of  the  neoesDities  of  the  ooantry, 
would  hsTc  appeared  ludicrous. 

Bir.  Welles*s  book  confirms  us  in  the 
belief  that  the  popular  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Seward's  character  was  correct.  The 
picture  we  get  of  him  in  the  oflice  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  that  of  an  extremely 
defer  politician,  managing  the  affidrs  of 
his  department  with  great  skill  and  dex- 
terity, but  not  managing  the  goTcmment ; 
shifty,  full  of  derices,  tortuous  in  his 
methods  of  proceeding ;  caring  little  fi>r 
the  means  by  which  be  attained  his  ends, 
80  long  as  they  were  attained;  gaining 
this  point  by  direct  means,  that  by  indi- 
rect and  discreditable  means ;  persuading 
when  he  could  persuade,  yielding  to  cir- 
cumstances gracefully  when  he  could  not 
obtain  what  he  had  at  heart  We  do  not 
see  that  Mr.  Welles  stall  prores  that  Mr. 
Seward  admiDistered  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  ill ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  remain  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  managed  them  well. 
Of  course  be  made  mistakes ;  that  any  man 
would  haTC  done.  On  the  whole,  howcTer, 
he  helped  to  carry  the  country  through 
a  dangerous  crisis  with  great  tact  and 
ability.  But  the  statesmanship  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  bis  su- 
periority to  Mr.  Lincoln,  do  not  appear. 
On  laying  down  the  book  the  reader  feels 
quite  confident  that,  far  from  Mr.  Seward 
managing  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln  al- 
'ways  remained  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theo- 
ry the  master  of  the  situation ;  and  that 
had  either  of  them  been  away,  irretriera- 
ble  mistakes  would  hare  been  committed. 
Indeed,  the   moment  Mr.  Lincoln  died 


Mr.  Sewaid  b^gan  to  get  into 
and  we  may  well  ask,  if  be 
Lincoln,'why  did  he  not 
aging,  at  least  Sat  a  little 


A  good  deal  of  feiy  intareetii^  aeent 
history  is  told  in  the  book.  P^rhmpB  tht 
most  curious  and  charaeteristicfiMt  tooek- 
ing  Mr.  Seward  is  that,  fitn  Mr.WeDs^ 
account,  it  appears  that  at  the  ootbnak 
of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Seward  wms  playi^ 
at  politics  with  the  enemy.  "Wm  vere.  ti 
be  sore^  not  as  good  soldieia  ms  we  vws 
politicians  in  those  days ;  stiUy  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's behayior  does  not  seem  to  faare  been 
either  good  war  or  good  statesmsushqi. 

The  condition  of  Fort  Sumter  mod  Art 
Pickens  was  among  the  matters  of  most 
pressing   importance  in  the   wepfrmg  ef 
1861.     The  President,  in  his  ii»Bgnal 
address,  had  announced  his  intootioB  «f 
holding  and  occupying  all  saeh  fortified 
places.    Mr.  Seward,  howerer,  had  &• 
ferent  liews,  and  opposed  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Fort  Sumter,  and  got  Oea- 
eral  Scott,  who  was  then  Qm«al-in-CluB( 
to  ad(^t  his  riews.    The  Presideat,  how- 
ever, adhered  'to  his  original  plan,  modi 
to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Seward ;  and  it  ii 
Mr.  Welles's  firm  conTicUon   tbat  Mt. 
Seward  had  at  that  time  pronused  the 
rebels  that  Sumter  should  be  eraeoated, 
and  quotes  Thurlow  Weed  aa  his  anthor- 
ity.    One  cTcning  in  Mardi,  he  sajs,  the 
Sumter  question  still  pending,  the  mess- 
bers  of  the  CaMnet  were  informed  by  the 
President  that  he  had  been  advised  by 
General  Scott  to  eracoate  not  only  Soai- 
ter,  but  Pickens.    Great   astonishment 
was  expressed  at  this,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
decided,  as  we  hsTe  said,  that  supplies 
should  be  sent  to  Sumter,  and  issued  con- 
fidential orders  to  that  effect    "  To  tiw 
surprise  of  the  Administration,  informa- 
tion of  the  confidential  order  to  reinforos 
Sumter  was  promptly  sent  to  CharlestoB. 
It  was  subsequently  ascortained  that  this 
telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  Harrey,  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  who  was  intimate 
at  the  State  Department     Mr.  Harrey 
himself  was  soon  after  appointed  Minister 
to  Portugal,  on  the  recommendatioo  and 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  Seward."    It  wss 
on  the  98th  of  March  that  Mr.  lineola 
informed  the  Cabinet'  <^  his  detennioa- 
tion  to  relieTC  the  garrison  in  Sumter. 
On  the  30th  Mr.  Seward,  aoeordhi^  ts 
Mr.  Welles,  sent  out,  withoat  a^y  ooa- 
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•nltatioo  iqfii  iha  Seeretaxy  of  War, 
General  Soott,  or  any  of  the  Cabinet,  a 
■eeret  military  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Furt  Pickens  (Fort  Pickens  being  in 
no  need  of  any  such  assistanoe),  detacb- 
inff  for  this  purpose,  from  the  expedition 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Samter,  the  nayal 
commander,  Oaptain  Mercer,  the  flag- 
ship, and  more  than  all,  the  instructions 
for  the  expedition.  *'The  Powhatan, 
with  boats,  supplies,  and  mMi  destined 
for  Sumter,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
sendee  to  which  she  was  specially  ordei^ 
•d,  and  sent  without  nayal  orders  or  re- 
oord,  under  a  different  and  junior  com- 
mander, on  a  secret  and  useless  mission  to 
Pensacola,  by  the  Secretary  of  State." 
Mr.  Welles  says :  *'  I  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  secret  proceeding  until 
the  Powhatan  sailed,  when  I  immediately 
informed  the  President  So  soon  as 
aware  of  the  fact,  he  directed  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, although  it  was  then  midnight,  to 
telegraph  forthwith  and  countermand  the 
orders  which  detached  that  Tessel ;  to  re- 
instate Mercer,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy."  Mr.  Seward  sent  "a  brief 
aad  curious  telegram  "  in  his  own  name 
to  New  York,  and  a  hat  boat  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Navy  Yard,  which 
Of  ertook  the  Powhatan  at  Staten  Island ; 
but  nothing  was  accomplished.  '*  The 
Sumter  expedition  sailed  without  a  naval 
oommander,  the  squadron  had  no  head, 
aad  the  Powhatan,  one  of  the  three  naial 
Tcssels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  on  which 
the  GoTcmment  relied  in  that '  perilous 
emergen<7,'  with  her. large  crew  and 
armament,  was  sent  to  the  Gulf,  where 
she  was  not  wanted,  and  where  almost 
the  whole  home  squadron  was  concen- 
trated, while  the  whole  maritine  frontier 
north  of  Gape  Florida  was  left  destitute. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  the  dth  of  April 
that  the  Powhatan  sailed  for  Pickens. 
On  the  next  day  Mr.  Seward  sent  to 
Judge  Campbell,  a  leading  secessionist 
on  the  Supreme  Bench:  'Faith  as  to 
Sumter  fully  kept.  Wait  and  see.'" 
This  story,  the  CMsential  points  of  which 
Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  oorroborates,  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  Mr.  Adams*s  estimate 
of  Mr.  Seward  ought  to  be  rerised. 

**  Fbbonal  Rboollsctions,  raoM  Eab^ 
X.T  Lira  TO  Old  Ags,  or  Mabt  S(nm- 
rtua.    With  Selections  from  her  Carre- 


qKmdence.*'  By  her  daughter,  Martha 
Somerrille.    Boston :  Bob^  Brothers. 

As  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Somerrille 
Teiy  truly  remarks  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  volume,  "  The  life  of  a  woman  entire- 
ly devoted  to  her  fiunily  duties  and  to  sci- 
entific pursuits  aflbrds  littie  soope  for  a 
biography,*'  and  any  one  who  opened 
these  memoirs  in  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing in  them  a  tale  of  romance  would  be 
sadly  mistaken.  They  are  interesting 
rather  as  a  curiosity— as  containing  Uie 
history  of  a  woman  of  unusual  energy  of 
character  and  strength  of  mind  in  all  di- 
rections. It  Ib  not  a  history  which  sdows 
at  all  the  ordinary  level  of  attainment 
which  women  may  expect  to  reach,  any 
more  than  that  of  Mill  sbovrs  the  ordina- 
ry masculine  level.  When  we  hear  of 
Mrs.  Somerville  that  *'  it  was  not  only  in 
her  childhood  and  youth  "  that  her  *'  stud- 
ies encountered  disapproval,"  that  it  vras 
not  **  till  she  became  a  widow  "  that  she 
liad  "  perfect  freedom  to  pursue  them," 
we  are,  perhaps,  led  to  think  of  her  as  a 
person  who  labored  under  disadvantages 
such  as  no  woman  novradays  has  to 
oope  with,  and  this  would  be  true ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  she  had  advantages 
of  mind  and  strength  such  as  few  women 
ever  have.  Her  daughter  says:  **  It 
would  be  almost  incredible  were  I  to 
describe  how  much  my  mother  contrived  to 
do  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  my  sis- 
ter and  I  were  small  ohildren.  Althongfa 
busily  engaged  in  writing  Rx  the  press, 
she  Used  to  teach  us  for  three  hours  every 
morning,  besides  managing  her  boose 
carefully,  reading  the  newspapers  (for  she 
always  was  a  keen,  and,  I  must  add,  a 
liberal  politician),  and  the  most  imp(»^ 
tant  new  books  on  all  sul)jects,  grave  and 
gay.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  freely 
Tisited  and  received  her  friends.  •  •  . 
Unally,  to  complete  the  Ibt  of  her  accom- 
plishments, I  must  add  that  she  was  a 
remarkably  neat  and  skilful  needlewoman. 
We  still  possess  some  elaborate  speoimeas 
of  her  embroidery  and  lace  work."  When 
women  have  acquired  physical  strength 
enough  to  accomplish  work  oif  this  kind, 
they  will  not  merely  compete  on  even 
terms  with  men— they  will  drive  them 
from  the  field  altogether. 

Mrs.  Somerrille^s  &ther  vras  Admiral 
Sir  William  Fairfax,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  and 
belonged  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Fair- 
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fax  fiunily,  so  well  known  in  the  annalu 
of  this  country.  )1ie  descriptions  given 
by  Mrs.  Someryille  of  her  early  life  at 
Burntisland,  a  small  quiet  seaport,  '*  with 
little  or  no  commerce,"  on  the  ooast  of 
Fife,  opposite  Edinburgh,  are  pleasantly 
old-fashioned.  Her  memory  went  back  to 
a  time  when,  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the 
townspeople,  it  was  the  custom  for  a  man 
to  go  about  ringing  a  bell  at  the  doors  of 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  per- 
son just  dead,  and  after  crying  '*  Oyez  " 
three  times,  to  announce  the  death  which 
had  taken  place ;  when  the  prisoners  in 
the  Tolbooth  let  down  bags  from  the  pris- 
on windows  for  alms;  when  it  was  so 
oonunon  to  take  snuff  that  Mrs.  Somerrille 
k  of  opinion  that  '^  even  young  ladies  '* 
must  have  taken  it ;  when  licensed  beg- 
gars, called  **  Gaberlnniie  men,"  wearing 
a  blue  coat  with  a  tin  badge,  wandering 
about  the  countiy,  and  welcomed  as  gos- 
sips at  the  farmhouses— a  race  which  is 
fiimiliar  to  the  readers  of  Scott's  novels 
from  his  character  of  Edie  Ochiltree— 
were  not  yet  extinct ;  and  when  it  was  the 
curious  custom,  if  a  man  were  a  cripple 
and  poor,  that  his  relations  should  "  put 
him  in  a  handbarrow,"  and  wheel  him  to 
their  next  neighbor's  door,  and  there  leaye 
him — ^*'some  one  came  out,  gave  him 
oat  cake  or  peasemeal  bannock,  and  then 
wheeled  him  to  the  next  door,  and  in  this 
way,  going  from  house  to  house,  he  ob- 
tained a  fair  livelihood ; "  and  when,  more 
remarkable  than  all,  the  Scotch  were  still 
80  strict  that  a  lady  in  good  Edinburgh  so- 
ciety, a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  who 
had  carried  her  love  of  gossip  too  fiir,  was 
**  tried  for  defamation  and  condemned  to 
a  month's  imprisonment,  which  she  actu- 
ally underwent  in  the  Tolbooth.  She  was 
let  out  j"  Mrs.  Somerville  continues,  '*just 
before  the  King's  birthday,  to  celebrate 
which,  besides  the  guns  fired  at  the  castle, 
the  boys  let  off  squibs  and  crackers  in  all 
the  streets.  As  the  lady  in  question  was 
walking  up  the  High  street,  some  lads  in 
a  wynd,  or  narrow  street,  fired  a  small 
cannon,  and  one  of  the  slugs  with  which 
it  was  loaded  hit  her  mouth  and  wounded 
her  tongue.  This  raised  a  universal 
laugh ;  and  no  one  eqjoyed  it  more  than 
my  uncle  William,  who  disliked  this 
Bomewhat  masculine  woman." 

"  Ths  Ldtb  of  Charlis  Dickbns."  By 
John  Forster.  Vol.  UI.  1850-1870. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Fomter 
has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  public  to 
take  his  account  of  Dickens  as  anything 
more  than  a  first,  incomplete  attempt  at 
a  biugraphy.  He  deserves  more  thanks 
than  he  has  received  for  having  done  as 
much  as  he  has  done,  yet  we  cannot  hot 
agree  with  the  general  estimate  the  pub- 
lic has  formed  of  the  work  accomplished. 
Perhaps  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Furs- 
ter  should  have  avoided  giving  us  a 
great  deal  of  himself— we  are  quite  ready 
to  acquit  him  of  all  intention  of  attract- 
ing unnecessary  attention— but  he  aurdy 
migbf  have  given  us  more  of  Dickens. 
The  picture  we  get  from  this  book  is  thai 
of  a  rollicking  youth,  gradually  harden- 
ing into  a  rigid  and  almost  severe  man- 
hood, which  grows  gradually  more  in- 
stead of  less  absorbed  in  itself,  every 
day  more  intensely  egotistic  instead  of 
more  genuinely  human,  and  at  loigtk 
reaching  a  point  at  which  it  grows  im- 
possible any  longer  to  distinguish  b»> 
tween  what  is  of  interest  to  the  man 
himself,  and  what  is  of  interest  to  the 
human  race.  Yet  it  must  be  that  a  man 
of  so  much  genius,  and  who  attracted 
such  warm  admiration,  might  be  described 
quite  as  truly  in  a  diflforent  way.  Dick- 
ens was  to  the  last  an  agreeable  compv^ 
ion;  and  even  though  Mr.  Forster'a  a^ 
count  does  him  justice,  it  is  justice  with- 
out the  sort  of  sympathetic  insight  which 
Mr.  Forster  indeed  seems  to  have  always 
supposed  that  he  had,  but  was  never 
really  gifted  with. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Forster'a  second  ▼*!- 
nme,  we  suggested  the  question  whether 
the  taste  for  Dickens  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Were  Dickens  writing  even ' <  Pick- 
wick" or  ''Martin  Chuxilewit"  now, 
would  they  be  read,  and  who  would  read 
them?  There  is  no  harm  in  asking  the 
question,  for  it  cannot  be  answered ;  and 
whether  or  no  the  fame  of  Dickens  in- 
creases or  dimmishes  as  the  yean  roll 
on,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peof^ 
still  living  who  owe  to  him  many  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  their  lives,  and  who 
would  find  it  difficult  to  recall  with  cer- 
tainty any  writer  who  had  made  so  vivid 
and  lasting  fi  moral  impreasion  on  their 
minds. 

In  the  present  Tolume  we  have  among 
other  things  the  difficulties  betvreen  Dick- 
ens and  his  wife,  and  the  trip  to  this 
country,  which  takes  lu-^strangeW  h&ik 
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te>  tbeyWrore  made  OTer  his  readingR  only 
Wk  ib^pr  yean  ago,  when  the  rash  of  people 
-^wms^  80  gret^  that  the  ticket  speculators 
fi>aiMl  ife  profitable  to  carry  mattresses  to 
%lie  ticket-office  and  sleep  in  the  street, 
4luai  they  might  not  be  behindhand  when 
%lie  morning's  sale  opened. 


**  ThB   £D17C^TI0ir  OF  AmUGAN  GlELB, 

Oonsidered  in  a  Series  of  Essays."  Edited 
by  Anna  O.  Brackett  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam  ^8  Sons. 

**  Six  and  Education,"  a  reply  to  Dr. 
B.  H.  Clarke's  '*Sex  in  Education." 
Bdited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  sabstance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book  is 
oeeily  got  at  by  what  the  ladies  say  of  it 
In  the  aboTe  works.  The  volume  edited  by 
Mim  Brackett  contains  twelye  essays  by 
eleven  ladies,  some  of  whom  are  experi- 
enced  school-teachers;   that   edited   by 
Mi8«  Julia  Ward  Howe  contains  *'  the 
TiewB  of  a  number  of  thoughtful  persons, 
ehiefly  women."    The  ladies,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  are  **  down  "on  the  Doctor 
with  more  or  less  tempeir,  according  to 
knowledge  or  position.    Dr.  Mary  Put- 
nam Jacobi,  for  example,  being  better 
qualified  to  discuss  the  question  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  point  of  view,  is  moderate,  while 
Mrs.  Howe  seems  to  tlunk  that  the  Doc- 
tor has  at   least  been   impolite.     The 
•abject  of  education,  either  of  boys  or  girls, 
is  a  difficult  one  to  treat,  and  particularly 
at  this  moment,  when  theories  of  progress 
are  gettbg  to  be  based  on  what  we  know 
instead  of  on  what  we  hope  for.    We 
gather  from  the  above  works  that  Dr. 
Clarke  utters  many  unpalatable  truths 
from  a  physiological  basis  instead  of  from 
the  old-fitfhioned  sentimental  one.    He  is 
aocordmgly  pretty  roughly  handled.    The 
point  in  his  book  which  the  ladies  think 
vulnerable  is  his  charge  against  female 
eolleges  as  to  theeflfoct  of  over- teaching  on 
the  health  of  the  pupils.    The  instances 
he  adduces,  they  say,  are  insufficient  to 
prove  his  case.    We  take  no  sides  in  this 
matter,  bat  content  ourselves  with  offer- 
mg  a  few  ideas  suggested  by  one  or  two 
of  the  essays. 

Girls'  ooUeges,  it  seems  to  as«  are  novel- 
ties, and  their  eflfocts  on  the  economy  of 
life  are  not  jfet  apparent.  The  best  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  institutions  of  this 
elaas  that  we  can  oifot  is  the  **  Letter 
from  a  German  Woman  "  in  Miss  Brack- 
ett*sbook,by  Mrs.  Ogden  N.  Rood,  where- 


in we  have  a  glimpse  of  rei 
enough,  and  illustrative  oi 
tious  system.    If  we  must 
we  think  this  letter  is  w 
practical  purposes  than 
essays  put  together.    But 
question  in  another  way. 
rienced  man  which  woman 
fer  for  wifb  or  companion- 
in  a  college  or  one  educal 
or,  in  other  words,  a  womai 
culture  obtainable  in  a  p 
that  had  graduated  in  a  p 
tion.    As  we  are  aware  th 
get  no  reply  from  any  but 
of  strong-minded  women,  as 
strong-minded  women  withe 
and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  ti 
modem  judgment  of  Paris 
intellectual  endowments,  w 
other  views.    There  is  a  | 
vague  assertion  in  respect  tc 
educating  girls.    Ways  and 
People  do  not  make  a  prope 
between  instruction  and  ed 
former  concerning  the  head  c 
the  latter  manners  and  mors 
cal  friend  of  ours,  who  is  ri 
nothing  for  '*.  lamin',"  says  \ 
wife  for  a  young  man  is  a 
known  as  her  father's  pet. 
that  a  girl  brought  up  nnd 
thority  and  direction  turns  ( 
wife,  mother,  and  compani( 
who  has  been  wholly  subject 
influences.    When  we  reflect 
cation  of  Mme.  de  S^vign^ 
whose  blood  and  judgment, 
says,  were  well  commingled 
of  the  influence  of  her  '*  bien 
the  Abb6  de  Goulangee,  on 
Shakespeare's  imaginative  sa 
principle  in  the  persons  of  I 
Miranda,  irith  Portia  in  her 
her  father's  will,  we  are  dis 
gard  the  principle  as  a  sonn 
again,  when  we  recur  to  the 
which    girls   without    male 
and  guides  have  got,  relying 
loted  through  the  quicksant 
by  maternal  brains!    Many 
due  to  this  circumstance ! 

We  must  confess  to  being  *' 
en  reading  the  essay  entitlec 
cation  of  American  Girls, 
Brackett.  She  tells  us  at 
that  they  "  combine  Frend 
force    with    Teutonic 


tratkftilaMi.  hm  ■eooiU«ed  to  kad- 
inf-fltriiiffi,  th^  walk  man  ftrady  on 
tMr  own  fmt;  ud,  breathiiig  in  th» 
•iii?«md  apirifc  of  free  inqniry,  they 
Me  leei  in  danger  of  beooming  an> 
naeonable  and  eaprieioiie."  What,  ao- 
ootdingly,  k  the  uee  of  bothering  oor- 
■elTee  aboat  a  farther  derelopoMnt  of  be- 
Infi  ao  oomplele?  Nerre,  fi)ree«  aim- 
plidfy,  tmthfalneee,  to  whieh  add  beantjr, 
not  forgetting  the  '*  nnifereal  epirit  of 
free  inqairy ' '— what  more  oonld  aaeoaibU 
Man  wirii  for?  Oonaoioae  of  the  moral 
and  material  diftooltiee  of  Uying  in  thie 
vorldt  admirem  of  nerre  and  foroe*  pa^ 
tioolarly  in  thoae  who  get  ahead  of  ne, 
wofshippere  of  trathfalneee  and  eim- 
plieifyy  and  loyal  to  beaaty,  we  aboold 
ahrink  from  enl)|eoting  theee  qoalitiee  to 
ooUegiate  treatment,  ae  we  wonld  from 
letting  a  healthy,  Tigorooi  roee  grow  op 
in  a  heated  ooneemtory.  mie  ladies  nn- 
der  notioe  moat  bear  in  mind  that  our 
opinions  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  wo- 
regarded  as  man's  oompanion  in 
shape.  They  do  not  apply  to  a 
alate  of  things  in  which  women  are  ez* 
peoted  to  take  oare  of  tbemeel?es,  and 
trot  aboat  the  world  emancipated  firom  a 
system  of  oommon  obligations  based  apon 
physical  f onotionB  and  organio  refine- 
mnts. 

*'  (hr    Sii#-Ouunnui,     Ihtbluctval, 

PfeTSIOAL,  AND  M^*^!^      ^  ^^^  MoCOm 

forYoongMen  and  Students."  By  John 
Stoart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
theUnifersityof  Bdinbargh.  NewYoric: 
Soribner,  Armstrong  &  Company. 

Professor  Bhu^e  is  a  ityely  and  almost 
an  amosing  writer,  thoogh  his  little 
handbook  treats  of  salgects  which  aro 
certainly  well  worn.  We  do  not  know 
that  he  has  disoorered  any  new  or  start> 
ling  truths  with  reference  to  eelf-col* 
toro;  but  he  has  expressed  some  opin- 
iooe  of  Ids  own  in  a  rery  original  way. 
We  haye  not  space  for  long  extracts,  but 
we  may  refer  to  page  78,  when  the  au- 
thor discusses  the  Texed  qucRtion  of  the 
relation  between  piety  and  morality. 
Speaking  of  the  utilitarians,  he  says: 
"  A  certain  school  of  British  moralists, 
from  Jeremy  Bentham  downwaids,  hare 
■et  themselTes  to  tabulate  a  scheme  of 
morals  without  any  reference  to  religion, 
which,  to  say  tbe  {east  of  it,  is  a  veiy 
unnatural  sort  of  diToroe,  and  a  plain 


sign  of  a  certain  '. 
pleteness  in  the  mental 
thoee  who  adyocate  such  TiewB.' 
ing  thus  cleared  away  all  < 
the  way  of  criticism,  the  Y 
that  no  doobt  '*  a  profesaor  of  wi 
■nch  as  '*  old  Epiearas,"  may  be  %  vay 
good  man,  and  yet  belioTe  tbai  tbe  me- 
fetse  is  the  **  product  of  % 
tons  oonoourse  of  blind  atoma  *'  ; 
in  these  days  then  are  **  bw 
tuoos  men  than  some  who  talk  of 
of  nature,  inyariable  seqae 
aeleotion,   foTorable    oonditiaos,    happy 
combination  of  external 
and  other  such  reasonless  phraee 
seem  to  e^lain  the  frame  al  tbe 
apart  from  mind."    But  he  thinlos  thst 
to  "  a  healthy  mind  "  this '«  pbasB  of  me> 
rality  "  is  "  abnormal "  and '*  monstnMB," 
and  makes  aourioos  oompariaoo,  whieh  to 
some  minds  may  seem  pious,  to  oti 
impious,  and  to  still  others  Tery 
''Itisasif  agooddtiaaQ  in  a  i 
wero  to  pay  all  the  taxes  eoneeientioaitf  * 
serre  his  time  in  the  army,  and  figlu  tbt 
battles  of  his  country  braTely«  bat  refiM 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  Queen  when  shi 
passed."    And  then  warming  to  his  wA- 
Jeot,  he  smites  the  atheist  hip  and  thigh. 
"  if  we  did  not  note  such  n  fellow  alto- 
gether with  a  Um^  mark  *'— tbe  maa, 
this  is,  who  refuses  to  take  off  hia  hat  oa 
proper  occasions— **  as  a  disloyal  sad 
djssdiwttfid  sal^ieot,  we  should  feel  a  good- 
natured  contempt  for  him  as  a  erotebe^ 
person  and  unmannerly.    So  it  is  exaetbr 
with  atheists,  whether  speeulattfe  « 
practical ;  th^  aro  mostly  crotdietHaoh 
gers  and  punle-brains ;  fellows  who  spia 
rilken  ropee  in  which  to  strangle  tiisB- 
aelTes;  ^t «>n«t  «*•*«> T«MM>i»ig i»aiA;,^^ 
utterly  deroid  of  every  noble  inspiimtioB; 
whose  leaden  intellectual  firmament  hss 
no  heat  and  no  coknr ;  whoee  whole  natoe 
ii  exhausted  in  fosterin/c  a  prim  sel^con- 
tained  conceit  about  their  petty  knowl- 
edges, and  who  can,  in  feet,  fitsten  tiieir 
coarse  feelers  upon  nothing  but  whst 
they  can  finger,  and  classify,  and  tibo* 
kte,  and  dissect."    We  haTO  rarely  ntt 
with  a  passage  in  whidi  the  athdst  re- 
ceiyed  better  treatment  than  this,  and  the 
reader  must  be  indeed  of  a  skeptieal  ton 
if  he  doubts  the  sincerity  of  the  author^ 
remarks  hero  or  dsewhore.    Tbe  book  it 
altogether  moro  like  extemporo  tdkiag 
on  the  sulject  of  self-culturo,  thaa  like  • 
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oarefally  ekbomted  qrBiem.  It  ooDtains 
a  good  deal  of  Mosa,  and  soma  remarks 
are  soaitesed  through  it  which  woaid  do  a 
good  deal  to  enliyen  a  daller  treatiee. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  by  the- way,  that  aa 
to  phyaioal  cnltore  ProfesBor  Blaokie  ia 
not  to  be  aet  down  aa  one  of  tboae  who 
think  that  the  trae  aerrice  of  God  re- 
qairea  of  every  one  that  he  should  follow 
the  practioe  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  and 
other  great  men,  and  begin  work  at  an 
hour  which  bekm^s  neither  to  the  day 
nor  the  night ;  for  he  says :  *'  As  to  early 
rising,  which  makes  such  a  fiunous  figure 
in  some  notaUe  biographies,  I  can  say 
little  about  it,  as  it  is  a  Tirtue  which  I 
was  never  able  to  practise.*' 

"Amono  oum  Sailors."  By  J.  Grey 
Jewell,  M.D.,  late  United  States  Consul, 
Singapore.  With  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing Extracts  from  the  Laws  and  Consular 
Regulations  governing  the  United  States 
Merchant  Service.  New  York :  Harper 
A  Brotheis. 

According  to  Dr.  Jewell's  account,  the 
abuses  recently  discovered  to  exist  in  the 
English  merchant  service,  through  the  en- 
ergetic efforts  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  are  not 
without  a  parallel  in  this  country.  We 
have  in  American  waten,  it  seems,  the 
same  rotton  hulks,  and  in  American  ports 
the  same  rascally  owners,  sending  these 
hulks  on  voyages,  to  their  certain  de- 
struction and  to  the  almost  certain  death 
of  all  on  board,  that  they  may  get  the 
insurance  money.  We  have  little  hope 
that  these  abuses  will  be  properly  investi- 
gated, though  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
seems  to  exist  on  the  sul^ect  just  now ; 
fi>r  sailors  have  few  friends  on  shore,  and 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  and  their 
vagrant  lives  make  organised,  movements 
on  their  part  for  the  redress  of  their  own 
wrongs  impracticable.  Dr.  Jewell's 
book  ought,  however,  to  do  something  to 
call  attention  to  the  fiusts.  He  does  not 
write  in  an  exaggerated  way,  but  a  long 
fiumiliarity  with  sailors  and  their  habits 
has  made  him  interested  in  doing  what 
ha  can  to  alleviate  their  hard  lot  The 
romance  of  the  sea  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past  The  days  when  it  was  the 
pride  of  the  owner,  the  captain,  and  the 
erew  to  have  their  ship  the  finest  afloat 
are  gone,  and  we  live  in  days  in  which  the 
principal  desire  of  all  concerned  is  to 
make  the  voyage  required  in  the  shortest 


possible  time,  and  thus  get  the  highest 
possible  profits.  More  ships  are  built 
every  year  in  which  speed  is  made  the 
main  consideration,  and  safety  and 
atanchness  left  quite  out  of  view.  Sail- 
ors are  reckless,  and  their  lives  are  cheap. 
There  is  thus  a  constant  tenden<^  to  sac- 
rifice every  consideration  of  humanity  and 
decen<>y  in  the  interest  of  high  profit  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  Dr.  Jewell 
makes  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  owners  and 
underwriters  have  a  bad  efleot  in  this  re- 
spect It  is  certainly  true,  as  he  says 
(p.  17),  that  the  captain  must  obey  the 
owners'  orders,  and  go  to  sea  when  they 
direct  him  to  do  so,  even  if  it  is  blowing  a 
gale,  and  even  though  his  vessel  may  be 
rotten  in  her  timbers,  leaky,  overloaded, 
short  of  men,  badly  victualled,  or  insuii- 
ciently  supplied  with  extra  sails,  spars, 
and  boats;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
•qually  true  that  the  underwriter's  in- 
terests are  exactly  the  opposite.  **Iwam 
you  "  (the  underwriter  is  represented  as 
saying)  '*  to  exercise  great  care  and  diH- 
genoe,  and  run  no  risks  whatever.  If  you 
do  run  risks,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  it 
out,  and  we  shall  mark  you  as  an  unsafe 
captain ;  and  we  may  refuse  to  insure 
vessels  commanded  by  yon, and  you  would 
thereby  lose  your  position."  This  may 
be  the  reverse  of  the  owners'  instructions, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  general  up- 
shot of  both  conflicting  demands  is  that 
the  captain  understands  that  he  must  use 
all  means  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
fi>r  the  safety  of  crew,  ship,  and  cargo,  to 
make  a  successful  and  profitable  voyage ; 
».  e.,  the  captain  has  it  impressed  upon 
hb  mind  that  success  in  navigating  ships, 
just  as  success  in  everything  else,  de- 
pends on  the  skill  with  which  he  com- 
bines prudence  with  bravery,  caution 
with  audacity.  Even  if  the  underwriter 
did  not  exist,  the  owner— provided  always 
that  he  ista  honest  and  respectable  own- 
er—would not  care  to  have  every  ship  he 
sent  out  of  port  go  to  the  bottom.  Of 
course  cases  of  a  fraudulent  design  to 
overinsure  and  sink  are  beside  the  ques- 
tion. But  in  ordinary  cases  do  not  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  underwriters  and 
the  owners  form  a  sort  of  guarantee  for 
good  management  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain? 

With  regard   to  the  recklessnev  of 
modem  shipbuilding,  Dr.  Jewell's  fig- 
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ures  show  that  daring  the  fire  years  from 
1841  to  1845  there  were  4,060  YeBsels 
built  iB  the  United  States,  while  during 
the  same  period  688  Tessels  under  the 
American  flag  were  lost,  or  nearly  17 
per  cent.  But  from  1868  to  1879  the 
number  of  Tessels  built  was  6,387,  while 
the  number  lost  was  9,177,  the  percentage 
of  yessels  lost  to  vessds  built  being  about 
40.  The  causes  of  this  frightful  increase 
Dr.  Jewell  says  are  numerous.  Wooden 
Tessels  are  not  built  as  they  used  to  be : 
the  timber  is  insuflloient  in  quantity,  not 
so  good  in  quality,  not  so  carefully  se- 
lected, not  so  thoroughly  seasoned ;  tim- 
bers not  so  strongly  bolted  together ;  iron 
bolts  used  Instead  of  copper,  the  shaft  of 
the  bolt  being  frequently  iron  CTen  when 
copper  heads  appear.  Ships  which  used 
to  take  years  in  building  are  now  finish- 
ed in  a  few  months.  When  we  add  to  this 
overloading  and  drunken  officers,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  it  la  that  marine 
insurance  should  have  steadily  risen  since 
1845,  according  to  Dr.  Jewell,  from  ^le 
or  six  to  tweWe  per  cent. 


*'  Adtenturss  of  an  Attornkt  in 
SxAKCH  OF  Practicb."  By  Sir  C^rge 
Stephen.    Boston:  Bates  &  Lauriat. 

This  book,  dedicated  **  To  all  attorneys 
who  want  a  client,"  is  a  reprint  of  a  collec- 
tion of  attorneys'  anecdotes,  interspersed 
with  adTioe  to  attorneys,  which  may  still 
be  Taluable  in  England,  but  has  little  ap- 
plication in  this  country.  The  distinc- 
tion between  attorneys  and  barristers  not 
existing  Trith  us,  much  of  the  advice  is 
out  of  place,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  it 
unintelligible ;  still,  the  book  is  amusing. 
The  best  story  we  haTe  found  in  it  is  one 
which  is  told  to  illustrate  the  Talue  of 
what  the  author  calls  **  self-command." 
A  solicitor  of  the  name  of  Fairfield  Tiras 
arguing  a  point  before  Master  Stratford, 
and  the  Master,  who  was  well  known  not  to 
take  contradiction  kindly,  had  'already  in- 
timated a  Tcry  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
matter  in  dispute.  The  solicitor,  howcTer, 
being  resolute,  "  and  finding  there  was 
little  chance  in  any  other  way,  deter- 
mined on  angering  him  into  silence," 
and  began  Tery  quietly,  *'  I  was  obserring. 

Master  Stratford "  when  the  Master 

interrupted  him  angrily,  saying,  **  I  haTe 
heard  your  obserrations,  sir,  till  I  am 
weaiy  of  them.    I  beg  you  will  be  silent. 


I  haTe  quite  made  up  my  mind."  The 
dialogue  then   continues:    "I   see   you 

haTe,  sir,  but  it  strikes  me  that "  **  I 

really  cannot  help  what  strikes  yon,  sir. 
1  shall  not  hear  another  word."  **  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  sir.  I  haTe  a  great  many  yel 
to  oftr."  *'  Indeed !  "  half  rising  fitmi 
his  chair,  and  then  resuming  it.  '*  Pray, 
how  long  may  you  intend  to  talk?" 
'*  Probably  half  an  hour,  sir ;  it  depends 
on  the  attention  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 


giTcme.' 


'  Half  an  hour,  sir !   Did  you 


say  half  an  hour,  sir?  Do  you  know  who 
you  are  talking  to  ?  "  *'  It  may  take  me 
a  trifle  longer.  Master  Stratford:  it  de- 
pends on  yourself  in  some  meaanre." 
"On  me,  sir?  on  me?  Insufibrable  in- 
solence! Half  an  hour!  Depends  on  my- 
self !  Pny ,  what  may  beyonr  name,  sir  7  " 
"  Fairfield,  sir.  If  you  are  ready,  I  will 
begin."  This  method  of  proceeding  so 
astonished  the  learned  Master  that  be 
drew  back  his  chair,  and  gaped  in  aston- 
ished freniy  at  this  defiance  of  his  au- 
thority ;  while  Mr.  Fairfield  vrfrnt  on  with 
his  argument,  wholly  undisturbed  by  the 
judicial  agitation,  and  quoted  cases  l^ 
the  dosen.  '*  Meanwhile  his  client,  an 
honest  tradesman  who  knew  as  little  of 
the  etiquette  of  the  Master's  office  as  of 
St.  James's,  being  weary  of  standing, 
seated  himsodf  on  the  nearest  chair.  This 
new  oflence  actually  bewildered  poor 
Stratford.  He  looked  firom  the  solicitor  to 
the  client,  and  from  the  client  to  the  so- 
licitor, in  mute  amassment,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  argument  and  the  author- 
ities, when,  at  this  instant,  a  serTant  boy 
entered  the  august  presence  with  the 
coal-scuttle.  A  happy  idea  flashed  aeroas 
the  Master's  mind.  Rising  precipitatdy 
frt>m  his  chair,  and  graq[>ing  the  lad  by 
the  arm,  he  forced  him  into  it.  '  Here, 
Jack,  take  my  chair !  take  my  chair  I  I 
don't  see  why  one  s^eiUleman  should  not 
sit  down  as  well  as  another! '  The 
frightened  boy  took  the  chair.  FairMd, 
who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talent,  that 
justified  as  itTras  supported  by  uncom- 
mon assurance,  continued  speaking,  aa  if 
unconscious  of  the  substitution.  The  fiuee 
was  too  much  CTcn  lor  the  Master's 
wrath;  he  laughed  himself  into  good 
humor,  heard  the  argument  to  the  end, 
and,  mirabUe  diUu,  altered  his  opinioD." 
Whether  Fkirfield  and  Stratfiwd  are  the 
true  names  or  not,  Is  not  meiitionad. 
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~It  is  more  than  a  year  since  we 
have  seen  any  of  those  interesting  essays 
on  American  social  observances  and  eti- 
quette, any  of  those  recondite  discussions 
on  the  real  nature  of  the  American  gen- 
tleman, or  the  aristocracy  of  America, 
which  used  to  occupy  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  all  true  lovers 
of  their  country.  We  have  oflen  main- 
tained in  the  columns  of  the  "  Ghilazy  " 
that  these  discussions  were  of  a  somewhat 
trivial  nature ;  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  truly  distinctive  American  so- 
ciety or  etiquette ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
American  social  observances  were  merely 
a  mklange  of  foreign  social  observances, 
drawn  some  from  one  country,  and  some 
firom  another ;  that  society  was  too  fleet- 
ing and  mutable  with  us  to  establish 
those  fixed  rules  which  in  older  countries 
are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  so  become  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country ;  that  there  was,  in 
fiMt,  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  admit  that 
we  were  a  provincial  people  in  all  these 
matters,  and  that  our  real  life  vras  not 
social  at  all.  We  hare  been  recently 
confirmed  in  these  impressions  by  looking 
over  a  manual  of  the  etiquette  rehting 
to  cards,  issued  in  New  York,  for  the  in- 
struction and  information  of  the  public. 
This  little  handbook  treats  of  the  sul^ect 
of  card  etiquette  from  all  popts  of 
view,  and  makes  a  collection  of  customs 
with  reference  to  cards  which  are  said  to 
be  of  binding  obligation  in  the  principal 
city  of  the  United  States.  We  will  men- 
tion some  of  the  most  important,  in  or- 
der that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  question  which  has 
pnssled  so  many  people,  probably,  who  are 
beginning  the  study  of  card  etiquette,  as 
those  relating  to  the  habit  of  turning 
down  the  comer  of  a  visiting  card.  There 
are  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  a  custom 
which,  like  virtue,  is  to  be  practised  for 
its  own  sake ;  there  are  those  who  never 
praotise  it  at  all,  as  there  are  also  those 
who  practise  it  capriciously,  turning  down 
now  one  comer  and  now  another;  now 
supptiHing  its  signification  to  be  that  of 
an  intention  to  include  a  whole  &mily  in 


the  attention  of  yonr  visit,  now  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  designed  for  the  exactly  oppo- 
site purpose  of  including  only  a  single 
person.  All  these  ezphinations  we  have 
heard  given,  but  they  are  radically  differ- 
ent, to  judge  from  the  rules  in  this  hand- 
book, from  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
custom  in  New  York.  In  New  York  it 
seems  that  any  one  of  the  four  comers  of 
a  card  may  be  turned  down,  and  each  one 
gives  a  diflbrent  signification  to  the  visit. 
The  handbook,  referring  prophetically  to 
the  last  season,  says :  *'  Visiting  cards, 
with  words  denoting  the  object  of  the 
call,  will  remain  in  use  to  some  extent, 
especially  for  calls  of  congratulation,  con- 
dolence, and  regret.  The  word  Kut'/e,  on 
the  right-hand  upper  comer,  will  be 
printed  on  the  reverse  side.  The  comer 
with  either  word  denoting  the  object  of 
the  call  will  be  turned  down.  On  the 
left-hand  comer  FJHdtatian  Will  be  used 
for  visits  of  congratulation  on  some  happy 
event— as  for  instance,  a  marriage  or  a 
birth;  on  the  right  lower  comer  the 
word  CoTu^^  or  P.  P.  C ,  used  for  a  visit 
previous  to  leaving  tovm ;  the  other  cor- 
ner, the  word  Condobance"  And  again : 
'*  No  further  doubt  need  occur  regarding 
the  signification  of  tuming  dovrn  the 
comer  of  a  visiting  card,  even  when  the 
words  are  not  printed  on  the  back. 
Fmto  would  occupy  the  right-hand  upper 
comer,  FihcUation  the  left  upper,  C^- 
doVanee  the  left  lower,  and  AdUu  the 
lower  right."  This  is  a  simple  and  in- 
telligible explanation,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  genius  of  the  people  who,  to 
judge  by  the  language  used  on  the  four 
comers,  invented  it.  There  is  a  neatness 
and  completeness  about  usmg  all  four 
comers,  too,  and  not  stopping  short  at 
three,  or  confusing  everything  with 
making  the  number  one,  and  then  not 
defining  what  comer  this  one  ought  to 
be,  or  precisely  what  the  meaning  is,  if 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  the  proper 
comer,  which  shovrs  that  etiquette  is  not 
a  mere  arbitrary  collection  of  unmeaning 
rules,  but  a  growth,  sulg'eot  to  laws  of 
evolution  of  its  own,  just  as  much  as  in 
animated  nature  is  the  tumbler-pigeon 
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or  the  giraffe.  Perhaps,  howerer,  there 
may  be  some  wonder  at  the  use  of  French 
in  the  &miliar  words  given  above,  particn- 
larly  as  in  another  part  of  thb  manual  we 
find  most  of  the  fiimiliar  French  abbre- 
viations and  phrases  explained  by  their 
English  equivalents,  which  would  seem 
to  argue  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of 
it  a  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  amount 
of  education  poaBessed  by  the  members 
of  good  society  in  New  York.  We  were 
at  first  surprised  at  this,  remembering 
the  fame  which  New  York  once  acquired 
on  acooant  of  the  peculiarly  ''  French  " 
character  of  its  social  life  ;  for  it  would 
seem  to  show  a  terrible  &lling  off  in  this 
respect  if  the  same  persons  who  turn  down 
the  right-band  upper  comer  of  their 
cards  to  represent  Vuite^  the  left  upper 
to  represent  F/Udtation^  the  left  lower  to 
represent  CondoUance,  and  the  lower 
right  for  AdUu^  afler  having  the  fomiliar 
acquaintance  with  foreign  tongues  which 
this  seems  to  imply,  still  need  to  have 
it  explained  to  them  that  R,  S.  V.  P. 
means  '*  The  &vor  of  an  answer  is  re- 
quested," that  P.  P.  C.  means  •*  to 
take  leave,"  that  cotillon  means  co- 
tillion, and  that  toirie  dansanU  means 
'*  dancing  party."  But  the  curiosity 
naturally  aroused  by  this  inconsistency  is 
rCMioved  by  turning  to  another  part  of 
the  handbook,  which  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject of  *'  Cards  in  Memoriam."  Here 
there  is  no  French  whatever.  The  New 
York  custom  with  regard  to  caids  in  me- 
moriam seems  to  be  almost  exclusively 
English.  We  give  the  description  of 
this  New  York  custom — and  no  doubt  it 
is  becoming  common  too  in  Brooklyn— as 
we  find  it :  "  The  memoriam  card  is  a 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  relative 
or  dear  friend,  and  will  always  be  grate- 
fully received.  These  cards  should  be 
carrfiiUy  placed  in  albums,  A  prayer, 
eulogy,  or  poetic  '  quotation '  is  often 
added.  The  memoriam  card  should  not 
be  sent  out  till  about  a  week  afler  the 
obsequies." 

—  Ws  are  glad  to  find  in  the  same 
compendium  some  valuable  information 
on  the  sulg'ect  of  '*  Kettledrums. "  A  year 
or  80  since  we  ventured  to  suggest  that 
there  were  few  people  in  America  who 
knew  what  a  kettledrum  was.  This  we 
should  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  now ;  for 
we  believe  every  one  in  America  can  to- 


day explain  what  a  kettledrum  is,  thoo^ 
each  one's  explanation  of  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  differ  in  a  remarkable  maniier 
from  every  other.  The  explanation  befoe 
na  deals  with  the  question  as  foUovrs: 
**  Kettledrums  are  comparatively  new  en« 
tertainments  here  are  English  in  cbaiao- 
tier,  being  in  reali^  tea-parties  with  mo- 
sic.  They  are  aflemoon  or  evening  en- 
tertainments, or  receptions  for  discussiog 
the  fiishionable  topics  of  the  day.  Cards 
are  issued  with '  Kettledrum '  in  the  cor- 
ner, either  for  one  day  <a  several  days 
during  the  month.  .  .  .  The  word  is 
derived  firom  ttmbale^  a  drinking  enp 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  which  also 
means  a  kettledrum.  These  cups,  as 
used  of  ddy  were  oftentimes  of  silver  or 
gold." 

—  AmovxasART  weddings  are  another 
interesting  topic.  It  is  our  private  con- 
viction that  anniversary  weddings  are 
rarely  celebrated  among  cultivated  people 
in  America,  and  that  the  number  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  lore  on  the 
sol^ect  is  pretty  nearly  coincident  with 
the  number  of  those  who  supply  the 
cards  for  the  entertainment,  and  (hose  who 
themselves  celebrate  it.  For  example, 
there  is  the  "  diamond  "  wedding.  Are 
our  readers  fiuniliar  with  the  meaning  of 
the  term?  It  is  the  anniversary  wedding 
of  a  couple  married  for  sevens-five  years, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been,  informed, 
theire  is  the  record  of  one  in  the  history  of 
the  world — that  of  the  millionnaire  Ovia- 
do,  which  was  celebrated  in  Florida  soma 
years  age.  Then  there  is  the  paper  vred- 
ding,  for  those  one  year  married;  the 
wooden,  for  those  who  have  been  united 
five  years ;  the  tin  vredding,  for  those  who 
have  lived  together  ten  years ;  the  cxys- 
tal  wedding,  fifteen ;  the  silfer  wedding, 
twenty-five ;  and  the  golden  wedding,  fif> 
ty.  Who  is  there  who  knows  what  is  the 
etiquette  of  gifls  on  these  occasions?  It 
is  this,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so : 

Btiqnette  does  not  demand  tiie  acknowledge 
mg  of  an  ioTitatlon  to  these  weddings  by  pm- 
entation  of  valiiable  gilts.  Kemben  of  the  Ihm- 
fly,  or  very  intinate  Mends,  an  the  only  per- 
sons Prom  whom  such  gifts  sboold  be  reealved. 
Invited  foesu  should  not  absent  themselves  Aram 
these  festive  and  agreeable  entertalnmenta  by 
any  lUse  Idea  requiring  them  toooatribote  oos^ 
ly  presents.  These  remarks  relbr  partlealafty 
to  presentation  ofsilver  or  golden  aitlelas.  Vor 
amusement  and  sodabUlty,  trUes  hi  paper,  ttai. 
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which  throws  a  sinnge  and  Inrid  light 
upon  the  condition  of  American  society. 
In  1888  it  seems  that  Dickens  was 
thinking  of  reading  in  Washington. 
''Baltimore  and  Washington  were  the 
cities  in  which  he  was  now,  on  quitting 
New  York,  to  read  for  the  first  time," 
Mr.  Forster  says ;  hat  '*  as  to  the  latter 
some  doubts  arose.*'  The  first  oljections 
were  that  a  hall  had  been  selected  which 
was  only  capable  of  holding  seven  hun- 
dred persons,  and  the  plan  was  that 
everybody  should  be  charged  ftvt  dollars. 
To  this  scheme  Dickens  was  greatly  op- 
posed, but  yielded  at  length.  It  seems, 
however,  that  after  this  difficulty  had 
been  surmounted,  the  late  Mr.  Gree- 
1^  dined  with  Mr.  Dickens  and  advised 
him  not  to  go  to  Washington,  as  it  was 
**  full  of  the  greatest  rowdies  and  worst 
kind  of  people  in  the  States,"  and,  be^ 
sides  this,  **  B"  came,  expressing  '*  like 
doubts,'*  and  the  result  of  these  two  cau- 
tions was,  that  Dickens  sent  his  agent  to 
Washington,  '*  with  power  to  withdraw  or 
go  on,  as  inquiry  on  the  spot  might  dic- 
tate." It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  conversatton  with  Mr.  Greeley  and 
<<  B  "  is  not  given  more  at  length,  for  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  th^ 
thought  it  probable  that  the  "  rowdies  " 
and  other  "  worst  kind  of  people  " — who 
were  undoubtedly  present  in  great  force 
at  the  national  capital,  as  they  generally 
are  at  all  times— should  have  interfered 
with  Mr.  Dickens's  readings— whether  it 
was  that  they  were  expected  to  go  in 
large  numbers  to  the  hall  and  '*  capture  " 
the  meeting  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
nefarious  designs,  or  whether  they  were 
expected  to  storm  it  from  outoide,  or 
whether  it  was  supposed  that  for  reasons 
of  their  own  they  might  be  inclined  to 
stay  away  altogether,  and  thus  deprive 
the  reader  of  an  audience.  So  &r  as  we 
lecoUect  the  year  1868,  it  was  not  very 
much  more  turbulent  than  the  year  1867, 
and  in  1867  the  dangerous  classes  in 
Washington  were  no  more  dangerous  than 
they  were  in  Chicago,  where  the  dtiwDS 


were  so  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Didmv 
read  that,  according  to  some  one  mentioii- 
ed  in  the  same  volume  of  Mr.  Foister's, 
it  was  feared  they  would  have  ''fito" 
unless  he  appeared  among  them.  The 
incident  carries  us  back  to  the  old 
time  of  Dickens's  first  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  days  of  Macready's  visit  in 
18^,  when  Aesthetic  and  patriotic  find- 
ings were  more  intermingled  and  eon- 
fused  than  they  are  now.  If  after  the 
publication  of  "  Martin  Chusslewit,"  Mr. 
Dickens  had  returned  to  this  country, 
and  attempted  to  give  public  readings, 
there  would  no  doubt  have  been  diflieol- 
ties  in  the  way.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  country 
that  the  author  of  that  wicked  satire 
upon  the  free  institutions  of  our  great 
and  enlightened  country  was  worthy  of 
no  better  treatment  than  such  as  might 
be  considered  fit  for  any  notorious  crim- 
inal who  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  a 
public  appearance  after  a  universal  boc^ 
ror  had  been  excited  by  his  act.  Had 
Dickens  undertaken  in  those  days  to  read 
in  Washington,  it  might  have  been 
friendly  advice  to  warn  him  against  the 
danger  to  which  the  inventor  of  Elgah 
Pogram,  General  Cyrus  Choke,  and  the 
Hominy  family  would  expose  himself  by 
venturing  into  situations  in  which  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  a  great  and  free  na- 
tion might  take  the  form  of  hootings, 
bowlings,  lurickbato,  and  eggs.  Mr. 
Greeley  and  «'  B  "  had,  doubUess,  reeol- 
lections  of  the  days  when  Forrest's  sop- 
porters  were  so  much  interested  in  the 
American  stage  that  they  gathered  m 
force  about  the  Astor  Place  Opera  Hooss, 
and  proved  their  patriotism  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Washington  populace  wen 
expected  to  do  in  1868  by  their  reo^tion 
of  Dickens.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only 
plausible  explanation  that  we  can  wQg^ 
gest  of  this  curious  passsge,  though  it  is 
still  obscure,  even  when  these  historiosl 
fitcts  are  taken  into  account,  why  the  eilj 
of  Washingtonshould  have  been  suppond 
peculiarly  dangerous. 
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LINLEY    ROCHFORD. 
Bt  Justin  MoCahtht. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

**Ur  MASTER''  AND  HIS  SLATS. 

nr    INLET  could  nerer  conceal  Arom  herself,  while  at  Dripdeanham*  the 
I   ^     fact  that  one  or  two  of  tlie  older  serrants  and  rarious  other  persons  re- 
garded her  in  the  light  of  an  interloper,  who  had  no  business  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  first  Mrs.  Rochford.    Had  the  dead  lady  been  Rochford's  wife  and 
not  his  mother,  the  coming  of  the  new,  young  wife  conld  hardly  have  been 
receired  with  less  cordiality.    In  many  homes  where  she  tried  to  do  some 
g^ood  for  poor  Dripdeanham  folks,  she  was  frequently  saluted  with  melan- 
choly panegyrics  of  the  first  Mrs.  Rochford,  which  charity  itself  could  not  in- 
terpret oUierwise  than  as  disparagement  of  the  second.    Yet  the  first  Mrs. 
Rochford  nerer  seemed  to  have  done  anything  to  redeem  the  place  from  its 
animal  slowness,  its  stagnation,  its  repugnance  to  all  improyement.     Mr. 
Rochford  himself  disliked  any  benerolent  interference  with  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  or  of  anybody  else,  and  did  his  best  to  discourage  Linley  in  the  days 
when  he  yet  showed  interest  enough  in  her  movements  to  endeavor  to  control 
them. 

"My  dear  child,''  he  said  to  her  once,  '*  I  do  wish  you  would  let  these  peo- 
ple alone.    Go  and  talk  to  them,  and  be  pleasant  with  them,  and  Uiey'll  all 
like  you;  but  give  up  your  ideas  about  improving  their  condition.    They  are 
much  happier  as  they  are.    They  like  to  be  let  alone,  and  I  sympathize  with 
them.    My  mother  used  to  tell  of  a  girl  she  took  in  as  some  sort  of  under- 
bousemaid  or  sometUng,  out  of  charity,  and  whom  she  insisted  on  clothing 
warmly,  and  the  girl  was  found  one  day  endeavonng  to  poison  herself  with 
,       some  Btnir  for  rats;  and  when  reproached  with  her  wicked  conduct  she  ex- 
I       plained  that  she  didn't  like  to  disobey  Mrs.  Rochford,  but  that  on  the  whole 
I       she  thought  she  would  rather  be  dead  than  wear  a  flannel  petticoat.    The 
I       story  it  perfectly  true,  I  assure  you,  and  strictly  symbolical  of  Dripdeanham. 
1       8o  my  mother  profited  by  the  hint,  and  left  people  to  their  own  ways,  and  they 

all  loved  her." 
I  *'Then,  Louis,  would  yon  have  people  never  put  out  a  hand  to  make  the 

world  any  better?" 

"The  world  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  itself^  Linley,  and  I  dont  know 

■olind,  aoeordiqg  to  Aet  oTCoi^nM,  In  the  7«v  1874.  br  8HBIJ)0N  *  ^^^ 
libmiaa  of  Caofpnu,  at  Waahinitoa. 


Ihftt  makiDg  it  aaj  bettor  would  make  it  any  the  happier.  I  have  reaebed  tbi 
philotophio  age,  dear,  and  m  j  doctrine  it  rery  dmple.  It  !•  only — ^let  peoph 
alone.** 

Linley  had  read  of  Goethe^s  mother*  how  sweet  and  eTer-yonn«p.  aai 
among  her  own  how  fympathetic  she  was,  bnt  liow  she  had  little  power  tp 
make  the  good  grow  wliere  it  did  not  already  flonrish.  She  mnde  ap  her 
mind  that  the  late  Mrs.  Rochford  mnst  hare  been  like  Goetlie^s  mother,  aad 
she  sometimes  siglied  for  the  same  sweet  and  unchanging  sereni^. 

**  I  most  think  of  tlie  martyr  girl  and  the  petticoat,*'  die  said,  **  and  mpnm 
my  seal  for  improrement'* 

Bnt  this  was  in  earlier  days,  and  before  Mr.  Piatt  liad  become  FomechiiMr 
like  a  power  in  Parliament  and  in  the  county.  linley  now  mi^ht  hare  hd 
a  strong  influence  at  her  back  if  she  had  desired  still  to  go  in  for  practice 
philanthropy.  For  sturdy  Mr.  Piatt  was  crashing  bis  way  over  local  prgs- 
dices  and  antique  fashions,  as  a  rhinoceros  mi^t  shoulder  his  path  thro^ 
garden  hedges  and  beds  of  weeds.  The  day  seemed  to  be  positively  approach- 
ing when  Dripdeanham  would  come  to  be  shown  off  as  a  model  Tillage.  Bat 
much  as  Linley  liked  and  even  admired  good  Mr.  Piatt,  she  often  wonderri 
where  he  was  to  get  the  model  Tillagers  for  his  model  village.  She  beeaae 
daily  more  and  more  disheartened  about  things  in  general :  it  seemed  to  msl- 
ler  so  litUe  wliether  one  said  or  did  the  right  tiling  or  tlie  wron^. 

Rochford  immensely  disliked  Mr.  Flad*s  rage  for  improvement,  and  at  tl» 
same  time  was  vexed  to  see  that  day  after  day  the  unconscious  Piatt  became  man 
and  more  tlie  great  man  of  Dripdeanham.  Even  the  troglodyte  inhabitaiiti 
who  most  grumbled  against  his  improvements  had  to  talk  ab(»at  him.  Three 
years  ago  the  name  of  Dripdeanham  suggested  Rochford*s  name ;  now  it  begu 
to  seem  too  likely  that  very  soon  when  people  talked  of  Driptleanluun  tbcy 
would  only  think  of  Piatt.  Already  *'  PlaU  of  Dripdeanham  **  luid  long  ben 
a  familiar  plirase. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  at  Bochford*s  a  few  evenings  after  Linley  s  ooe- 
▼ersation  with  Mr.  Tuxbam.  The  guests  included  two  members  of  Parlis- 
ment,  one  with  a  wile,  who  were  staying  at  Piatt's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt,  and 
some  other  old  acquaintances  of  ours.  While  Piatt  was  staying  at  Factocy 
Hall,  as  he  called  liis  large,  newly-built  Dripdeanham  house,  he  was  never 
without  two  or  three  members  of  Parliament  as  guests.  These  latter  were 
usually  gentlemen  who  had  some  special  purpose  in  life,  whicli  some  called 
mission,  and  others  «« fad.**  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dudley  Stryver,  M.  P.,  and  la 
wife,  were  much  interested  in  Platt*s  reorganisation  of  the  vilLige  of  Dripdeas- 
ham,  which  Ph&tt,  with  utter  generosity,  insisted  on  describing  as  the  joint 
scheme  of  Mr.  Rochford  and  himself,  despite  the  immense  difficulty  widi 
which  Rochford*s  indispensable  consent  to  the  work  had  been  tardily  extorted. 
Rochford  disclaimed  earnestly  all  such  merit,  and  so  obtained,  not  desiring  It, 
only  the  greater  praise. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Walters,  an  honest 
Tory  squire  of  good  family,  who  had  been  made  a  peer,  during  one  of  the  con- 
servative administrations,  as  a  reward  for  liavlng  represented  his  opunty  ii 
Parliament  for  forty-five  years,  having  been  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  fbr 
neady  as  long^  a  spell,  and  having  been  the  most  steady  and  silent  voter  willi 
his  party  during  his  couple  of  generations  of  political  service  in  the  House  of 
Oommons.  The  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver,  bom  of  such  a  parent,  naturally  enoii^ 
went  in  for  Positivism^  Radicalism,  and  Views  of  Life,  and  professed  even  a  Pls^ 
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tonic  attachment  for  Republicanism.  He  did  not,  at  may  be  snppoeed,  repre- 
sent ttie  county  whose  political  enlightenment  had  so  long  been  symbolised 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  father.  He  sat  for  a  more  northern  constituency  of  ad- 
vanced views.  He  was  a  sincerely  good  creature*  who  felt  an  honest  interest 
in  the  poor  and  their  ways.  He  always  did  his  very  best  to  put  himself  on  an 
equality  with  working  men  and  their  wives ;  but  being  dreadfully  deficient  in 
oonversational  powers,  and  very  shy  and  awkward,  he  only  succeeded  in  em- 
bamissing  himself  and  them,  and  making  each  long  to  be  rid  of  the  other. 
Tlie  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver  had,  however,  lately  married  the  daugh^r  of  a 
wealtliy  manufacturer,  a  lady  of  some  personal  attractions,  considerable  tal- 
ents, and  commanding  opinions,  and  she  did  all  the  talking  for  him. 

Two  other  guests  were  Mrs.  and  Miss — still  Miss — Couroelles.  These  la- 
dies made  their  appearance  in  oei'tain  successive  places  with  the  regularity  of 
heavenly  bodies.  Valentine  had  long  smce  spoken  of  their  gradual  passing 
from  London  season  into  country  recess  as  the  transit  of  the  double  Venus. 
They  al\%-ays  came  at  a  certain  time  to  visit  the  friend  near  Dripdeanham 
with  whom  they  were  staying  when  they  first  rose  upon  our  horison;  and  of 
course  they  came  to  pass  a  day  or  two  with  Linley.  The  latter  had  no  objeo- 
tion  to  their  coming.  She  knew  that  Cynthia  had  ceased,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  interest  Rochford,  and  rather  liked  her  as  an  honest,  doll  beauty,  whom  it 
was  a  delight  to  look  at  Mrs.  Ck>urcelles  had  not  yet  found  Linley  out,  but 
had  still  good  hope  of  being  some  time  able  to  learn  all  about  her  hostess,  and 
tell  the  news  to  several  persons. 

Mr.  Rochford  took  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stryver  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Stryver  was  a 
handsome  woman,  with  short,  dark,  curly  hair  like  a  boy's.  Sometimes  she 
wore  a  cloth  jacket  and  a  linen  collar  with  a  little  black  necktie;  and  then,  if 
you  only  saw  her  head  and  shoulders  over  a  table,  you  might  easily  imagine 
tliat  you  were  looking  at  a  pretty  and  precocious  boy.  Just  now,  however, 
her  low  dress  and  her  full  figure  rendered  any  such  delusion  impossible. 

Mr.  Piatt  escorted  Mrs.  Couroelles,  who  now  acknowledged  and  respected 
him  profoundly,  on  the  modern  diplomatic  principle  of  recognizing  established 
facts.  Mrs.  Piatt  was  confided  to  the  charge  of  the  ttiird  member  of  Parlia- 
ment present,  who  paid  her  immense  attention  because  he  felt  his  seat  in  the 
House  at  present  very  insecure,  and  had  some  hope  of  coming  forward  as  a 
colleague  wiUi  Piatt  at  the  next  election  for  the  borough  Piatt  represented, 
having  the  popularitjrand  the  expenses  divided.  For  the  same  reason  he  was 
very  friendly  and  attentive  to  Mr*  Piatt's  secretary,  and  generally  addressed 
him  as  *'  Miuisell,  my  dear  fellow.** 

Lioley,  as  was  fitting,  took  possession  of  ttie  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver. 

There  remain  only  two  pairs  of  guests.  Albert  Marcell,  with  moustache 
carefully  waxed,  and  with  a  gold  watch-chain  massive  enough  for  a  provincial 
mayor,  gave  his  arm  to  Cynthia  Couroelles,  and  carefully  avoided  looking  in 
a  mirror  as  they  passed  lest  he  should  see  that  he  was  not  as  tall  as  his  stately 
companion.  Mrs.  Couroelles  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  that  her  daughter 
had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Langton,  the  member  of  Parliament  just  men- 
tioned, w1k>;  though  not  very  young,  was  unmarried,  and  was  a  rising  man  in 
railway  and  finance.  But  she  was  pleased  that  at  all  events  C}'nthia  had 
escaped  Valentine,  about  whose  possible  designs  upon  her  daughter's  hand  she 
still  felt  uncertain.  Marzell  she  considered  quite  safe.  It  would  not  matter 
even  if  Cynthia  chose  to  flirt  with  that  young  man,  who  was  only  Mr.  Platt^s 
secretary. 
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For  Yalentiiie  hud  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  yoangmt  miM 
in  the  room.  She  was  a  dark-«kinned«  brown-haired  oreatore*  wiUi  deep*  dni- 
brown  eyee,  of  which  the  very  wliitee  had  a  sort  of  mellow  tint  in  tbem«  mi 
loolced,  according  to  an  odd  expression  used  somewhere  by  the  autfaorcstf 
the  once  fiunons  *'  Wild  Irish  Girl,*'  as  if  the  orlis  in  qaestion  had  been  jm 
into  their  i^aoes  with  '*  dirty  fingers.**  Tlie  phrase  is  expresatTe  in  deacrifng 
eyes  which  seem  to  have  something  of  tlie  tn^cs  in  them«  and  if  it  be  itf 
piyrticularly  graoefnl  in  itself,  the  reader  is  besought  to  remember  thaX  dhe  te 
Lady  Morgan  is  alone  responsible  for  it  Miss  ManeU  was  loll  of  talk*  mi 
animal  spirits,  and  pertness,  and  saucy  affectations.  She  bad  socked  in  sd^ 
conceit  fh>m  the  yery  charity  and  kindness  which  had  fed,  and  dotiied  hK 
feeling  complacently  satisfied  that  her  own  graces  and  merits  coald  alone  ban 
secured  such  exceptiouMl  treatment  for  her.  All  Linley*s  efforts  to  ln<iaoe  kr 
to  learn  the  beauty  of  truth  had  never  accomplished  anything  better  tfaaa  & 
induce  the  girl  to  employ  a  new  kind  of  deceit*  and  under  Iinley*s  ejes  pn- 
tend  to  be  truthful 

*'  Delightful  place  you  have  down  bore,  I*m  sure,**  said  the  Hon.  Dodi^ 
Stryrer  to  his  hostess. 

**  l>udley,  my  dear,**  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stryrer  said,  addressing  him  in  her  deir. 
quick  voice,  firom  the  otlier  end  of  the  table,  '*you  reaUy  must  noi  talk  asj 
eommoni^aces  to  Mrs.  RochfdHd.  You  won*t  idlow  him,  Mrs.  Rochfofd,  I 
hopeP  We  must  set  onrselTcs  resolutely— we  women,  I  mean — against  tfaii 
habit  of  talking  commonplaces  to  us  as  if  we  were  children.** 

*'  But  it  isn*t  always  so  easy  to  l)egin  a  conyersation,  don*t  yon  know?^  ssii 
Mr.  Stryyer,  looking  for  help  to  linley. 

*'With  commonplace  women,  perimps.  But  there  are  no  ocunmonplaee 
women  here,**  said  Ids  wife. 

*'No,  we  don*t  profess  to  be  commonplace  here,**  said  IJnlej  graydy. 
*'  Miss  Couroelles  is  profound  in  mathematics.** 

**  Her  uncle,  the  Bishop,  particularly  wished  her  to  learn,**  Mrs.  ConreeOsi 
hastened  to  expUin.  *'  He  loyed  mathematics,  and  Cynthia  was  always  his  &- 
ycnrite,  and  she  studied  to  please  him.    But  Mrs.  Rochford  knows  Latin.** 

•*l  studied  it  to  please  my  aunt,**  Linley  pleaded;  and  Mrs.  Couroelles  was 
pussled,  now  as  ever,  to  know  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

** There  neyer  was  a  time,**  said  Mr.  Piatt  solemnly,  "when  we  needed 
more  the  assistance  of  the  ladies.  I  neyer  feel,  for  myself,  that  we  are  safii 
when  we  haye  not  the  guidance,  or  at  least  the  cooperation  of  the  ladies.' 
Mr.  Piatt  neyer  got  oyer  the  impression  that  there  was  something  mde,  if  not 
actually  indelicate,  in  speaking  of  **  women.** 

**But  are  we  not,  perhaps,  going  a  little  too  far?  **  Mrs.  Couroelles  asked. 
**In  my  younger  days,  I  don*t  think — hayen*t  we  a  sphere,  in  tact,  of  oar 
own?** 

**I  think  a  hemisphere  ought  to  be  enough,**  said  Linley.  '•Don*tyoB, 
Mr.  StryyerP" 

•*  Oh,  I  am  a  disciple  of  absolute  equality,**  Mr.  Stryyer  began ;  and  warm- 
ing to  his  sufcjject,  he  preached  a  gentle  little  essay  to  proye  that  men  and 
women  ought  to  be  entirely  free  and  with  an  equal  freedom. 

'*  Tou  do  not  belieye  in  women  rushing  into  politics^  **  said  Marsell  in  a 
low,  soft  tone  to  Cynthia  Couroelles,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  yon  wfaidi 
spoke  yolumes  of  chiyalry  and  deyoUon. 

''IP    Oh  no,**  the  beauUful  Cynthia  repUed*  fixing  her  bri^t  eyes  on  liim 
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ed  lips  sweetly  parted,  as  if.  she  wc 
ily,  as  it  were,  oheddng  herself  an< 
>p, 
save  you  fh>m  sach  a  thought,'^  tl 

ed  and  drooped  her  eyelids  once  n 
olor  tremulous  on  her  cheek.  Whi! 
1  across  the  table,  and  wondered  at 

i-s.  Rochford,"  said  Mrs.  Stryver, 
I  of  spirit  ought  to  submit  to  tyrai 
nt  himself  Don't  you  know  that 
Q  to  be  a  slave?" 

unish  our  tyrants  than  by  leaving  \ 
ting  them  bear  the  consequences?' 
ou  ain't  so  unch:iritable  as  that,"  si 

hold  with  ladies  going  on  platfom 
aian's  rights,  Mr.  Valentine?" 
resistible  on  both  sides,"  said  Valei 

A  tyrant,"  Miss  Marzell  said  in  a  c 

^rant." 

I  that  way?"  Valentine  asked. 

e.    Women  ought  to  be  slaves. 

rd  asked,  overhearing  her  words  by 

aless  you  want  to  fling  me  to  so 

lass  and  stared.  It  was  a  long  tim 
ing  at  table  with  the  little  beggar 
ver  would  have  been  reconciled  t 
Mrs.  Stryver,  and  other  philanthro 
,  had  gone  into  ecstasies  over  th 
d  in  treating  her  poor  prot^g^e  ab 
knee  almost  took  away  Mrs.  Coui 

otested  severely,  *'  ought  to  acknc 

saucy  shoulders. 

)xed  at  this  little  display.    Valenti 

if  Sinda's  words  had  suddenly  inspii 

*  he  deliberately  turned  half  round 

^ersation. 

>ught  to  herself,  •«  that  bold  little  th 

I  do  declare  it  is  so! " 
I  room,  Albert  Marzell  opened  the  d 

Cynthia's  drooping  lids.  As  Misi 
Rochford's  handkerchief  had  fallei: 
Ltiest  air  of  childlike  eagerness,  and 
K>k  of  submissive  and  faithfhl  duty 
ous  odalisque,  anxious  to  propitiate 
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ter.  Roohford  •rnOed  and  thanked  bar.  Nona  of  tba  ladlaa  but  Unley  mtw 
tha  graoaftd  aoi  of  bomaga.  Than  tba  kit  trailing  silk  diai^peared,  and  tht 
gentleman  were  left  alone,  and  drew  their  obaira  together. 

«*  When  ia  joor  *  aflair  *  ooming  on,  my  dear  MaraellP  **  Tjmgton  maktd  m 
be  trilled  with  a  grape,  and  helped  bimaelf  to  claret. 

*'M7  chief  baa  giran  notioe,**  Maraell  aaid,  "lor  an  eariydaj  next  iBBirina 
The  claret,  Langton.    Thanka.** 

*«  Do  tha  GoTemment  giro  a  nightP  ^ 

"Oh  no.    Of  oooree  they  mean  to  fight  it  all  throogfa.^ 

••  Bat  we'll  beat  them  down,  air ! "  said  Mr.  Piatt.  ••  Wall  be^t  tfaem  dowa. 
pleaie  Hearen.  The  Joatice  of  the  case  ia  clears  and  the  incapacity  of  the  a4- 
Tocate  will  be  forgotten  in  the  merita  of  liia  canae.** 

*•  Well,  I'm  with  yoo,''  said  Langton,  •*  for  one.  Yoa'U  go  with  n^  Sock- 
ford  F    Ob,  I  forgot,  youVe  not  in  the  House.'' 

••More  is  the  pity,"  said  PUtt.  "If  be  were,  oor  friend  Mmnell's  cm 
would  have  an  adTOcate  of  emdition  and  of  eloqaence.  I  wiah  ire  had  yoi 
with  US,  Mr.  Rochfbrd.    Have  a  try,  sir,  with  me  in  my  place  next  tinie.'' 

"Oh,  aa  to  that,  Piatt,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  who  did  not  care  lor  thia  rkm 
of  things  at  all,  "  I  don't  fiuicy  the  Tories  will  let  yon  in  without  a  stiff  atra^ 
gie  next  time.    Bochford  coold  easily  find  a  better  place." 

"  I  fear  I  have  grown  too  lasy,"  Rochford  said.  "It  most  be  weary  wori: 
unless  one  has  ambition— or  a  mission,  like  Piatt." 

"It  would  senre  my  cause  beyond  measure,"  Marsell  obaerred  calmlj. 
"  if  Mr.  Bochford  were  in  tlie  House.  Therefore,  of  course,  I  can*t  pros 
him." 

"You  are  with  us,  Stryrer?"  aaid  Langton. 

"  Well  now,  I  don't  luiow,  excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  SUryrer,  plucking:  feebly 
at  Ills  thin  moustache ;  "  I  am  not  so  certain,  dont  you  know?  Of  course,  Mr. 
Maraell — my  friend  Mr.  Marsell,  if  he  will  allow  me  so  to  call  him — ^I  had  the 
pleasure  of  liis  cudperation  often  lately — of  course  our  friend  moat  bare  nil  car 
good  wishes.  But  the  claim,  don't  you  know,  I'm  not  quite  clear  about— the 
responsibility  of  the  Goyernment,  don't  you  knowF  Of  course  I  mean  to  resd 
all  the  papers,  and  give  the  ting  my  best  consideration." 

"  May  I  aak  what  claim  Is  this?  "  Valentine  asked.  The  couYeraation  hid 
been  completely  bewildering  to  him. 

"Haven't  you  heard?"  Mr.  PUUt  asked.  "I  thought  perhaps  you  wan 
one  of  thoae  our  friend  Marsell  first  consulted." 

"  A  claim  of  mine,"  Mr.  Maraell  explained  modesUy,  "  on  the  English  gov- 
ernment, as  representing  the  old  East  India  Company,  on  behalf  of  my  great- 
great-grandfatlier,  the  Bajah  of  Taramputty,  who  parted  with  his  rights  aad 
his  reTcnues  in  oonsideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  a  bereditaiy  an- 
nuity."- 

"  Which  has  nerer  been  paid  beyond  the  second  generation,"  interposed 
Piatt  "Andwhy,  Mr.  Valentine,  do  you  think?  Why,  sir,  should  you  say  tbu 
a  Christian  goyemment  had  refused  to  pay  its  just  debts?  Because  tlie  graod- 
fiUher  of  our  esteemed  young  friend,  sir,  turned  Christian,  and  married  a 
Christian  lady,  and  left  the  East  to  live  in  a  Christian  country!  Would  yoa 
believe  it,  sir?  the  Company  raised  the  point  that  the  money  liad  been  paid  on 
condition  of  the  Bajah's  descendants  remaining  on  the  spot  to  influence  the  na- 
tiye  population,  and  that  this  couldn't  be  wiien  Uiey  turned  Cbriatians  and  left 
the  place.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Valentine,  for  a  Christian  goran- 
ment?" 
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**Iii  Christendom,"  said  Valentine  grarelj,  quotii 
«<  where  is  Ihe  Christian? "  which  remark  serired  as  wel 
covered  liis  utter  amasement. 

*' Just  so,  Valentine;  you*re  quite  right;  it^s  too  true, 
young  friend^s  Christian  grandfather  and  father  liring  in  po 
ing.  shall  I  say,  to  almost  menial  occupations  P  " 

*«  Almost  menial,"  Mai*zell  interposed,  with  eyes  fixed 
tone  of  graceful  melancholy. 

'*  Almost  menial  occupations,  sir,  for  a  living,  and  m 
the  true  religion." 

**That  is  strange,"  said  Valentine  meditatively. 

Mr.  Marzell  looked  up  suddenly,  and  settled  in  his  min^ 
amy  in  Valeutine.  The  latter  cracked  a  nut,  and  still  remi 
of  one  who  awaits  further  information. 

•'  Well,  that*s  about  all,"  said  Phitt.  •'  Some  of  us  have 
poor  young  ohap—I  mean  our  esteemed  young  friend  Mai 

**  And  the  affiiir  is  coming  on  in  the  House  of  Common 

«'  It  is.    We'll  force  them  to  a  fight,  sir,  and  we'll  beat 

**  Yon  have  all  the  proofs,  of  course?  " 

**  Wel),  there  really  ain't  any  proofs  needed." 

**  Oh ! "    Tills  was  said  in  the  gentlest,  gravest  tone. 

*'  You  see,"  Mr.  Langton  explained,  *'  it's  really  only  a 
oonstruction  of  a  treaty  the  terms  and  facts  of  which  are  n< 

"  Yes,  there  is  the  matter  about  which  I  don't  quite  see 
know? "  Mr.  Stryver  said.  ''Of  course  I  mean  to  give  it 
tion,  and  with  every  good  wish.    But  that's  one  point." 

^Of  com*se,"  Valentine  said,  "I  needn't  ask  as  to  the  q 
Identity,  and  all  that.    That  would  be  the  first  consideratic 

'*  Naturally  it  would.  That  must  be  the  first  thing,  doD 
Stryver  assented,  with  a  certain  eagerness,  and  evidently  < 
enUne's  half-suggested  skepticism.  **  I  assume  tliat  our  fri 
about  that,  and  able  to  satisfy  us.  That,  of  course,  would 
ly." 

*<  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Langton,  with  cheery  confidence, 
thing  about  the  matter,  but  anxious  to  become  a  parliam< 
Mr.  Piatt. 

**  I  presume,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Piatt  said,  *'  that  a  man  if 
father?" 

•*So  far,  Piatt,"  said  Valentine,  ''you  may  take  it  tha 
you." 

**I  tliink,"  interposed  Mr.  Marzell,  still  with  modest  e 
ble,  ''gentlemen  here  will  do  me  the  justice  to  assume  tha 
commit  one  of  my  best  friends  and  benefactors  to  a  claix 
without  putting  him  in  possession  of  facts  which  are  es 
statement  of  his  case." 

••Certainly,  certainly,"  murmured  several  voices. 

••Then  you  actually  are  in  possession  of  those  pre! 
Piatt? "  pursued  the  irrepressible  Valentine.  ''That's  all 
really  have  them?" 

••  I  shall  have  them,  of  course,  when  the  proper  time  oc 

*•  When  the  proper  Ume  comes— yes.    But  not  until  the 
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Albert  Manell  entered  the  room,  he  lAade  straight  for  Mil 
looked  up  at  him  under  her  eyee  as  he  approached,  and  did  n 
oourmge  him. 

linley  obeenred  ererything.  She  liad  not  heard  the  words 
ecitiae,  but  she  saw  him  seat  himself  next  to  Sinda  and  devote 
»nd  she  saw  that  Sinda  looked  pleased.  Indeed,  the  little  girl 
tested  Valentine,  belioTing  that  he  felt  a  contempt  for  her;  and 
delighted  now  by  the  hope  of  having  conquered  him. 

«* She  is,  then,  really  &soinating  to  men?"  linley  thought, 
pain  and  wonder  passing  through  her.    "  It  is  not  Rocbford  oi 
ao.^'     For  to  Linley  Sinda  had  always  seemed  only  a  pretty,  wi 
He  g^rl,  who  oould  not  be  taught  anything,  and  had  no  higher 
rather  demonstratiye  affection.    Linley  had  had  the  training  an 
of  her,  and  knew,  with  all  the  weary  experience  of  detail,  that 
earth  oould  make  Sinda  learn  anything  she  did  not  like,  or  i 
thought  of  anything;  and  she  had  in  great  measure  been  persui 
let  Koohford  have  Us  whim  of  converting  her  into  a  fine  ladj 
feared  that  the  girl  really  could  do  nothing  for  herself— that  sh 
had  a  share  in  spoiling  her  from  the  beginning  and  was  respo 
and  would  be  terribly  responsible  for  her  late,  indeed,  if  now  sh< 
fer  her  to  go  adrift. 

**  1  have  been  lecturing  your  wife,  Mr.  Bochford,*'  Mrs.  Stry^ 
haye  been  telling  her  she  has  far  too  low  an  opinion  of  our  sex 
alted  an  oi^ion  of  yours. '^ 

**  Don^t  blame  me,  Mrs.  Stryrer,*'  Rochford  replied  with  a  sm 
been  tr3ring  ever  since  our  marriage  to  convince  her  that  man  is 
being." 

This  was  a  secret  appeal  to  Linley's  generosity.  Mrs.  Stry^ 
took  his  words  literally. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so.  Dudley  Stryver  thinks  so  too. 
vinced  of  it — ^he  has  always  been  so.  He  has  always  recognized  t 
ty  of  woman." 

*'  I  don^t  see  how  he  could  avoid  that  in  his  case,"  Rochford  sf 
**  I  don't  care  about  compliments,"  Mrs.  Stryver  interposed.  \ 
deed  the  fact.  She  was  a  woman  at  once  cold  and  eager,  abs* 
ideas  and  not  in  herself.  Men  generaUy  fell  back  from  her,  desp 
&oe  and  her  well-developed  figure.  She  knew  it  and  was  not  d 
she  really  thought  men  in  general  were  weak  tyrants,  and  did  n 
*'I  don't  care  for  compliments,  Mr.  Rochford;  I  care  for  ai 
£M3tB.  I  think  the  superiority  of  woman  can  be  established  by  ob 
by  fact.  I  think  I  have  given  your  wife  some  solid  argument  in  s 
position." 

80  she  had.  When  arguing  with  ladies,  Mrs.  Stryver  always  fli 
plea  for  the  equality  of  man  with  the  fact  that,  let  him  do  his 
rival  women  in  all  other  respects,  he  could  not  become  a  wet  nur 
might  become  soldier,  sailor,  lawyer,  judge,  preacher,  and  it  was 
ter  of  fbture  experience  whether  she  could  not  prove  more  su< 
man  in  all  these  pursuits,  as  she  had  already  proved  to  be  on  the  fl 
But  it  might  be  assumed  as  beyond  dispute,  that  man  could  nei 
nurse. 

**I  think  I  am  convinced,"  said  Linley;  *'at  least  I  think  ifi 


w—tortof  all  Off  Ud  b»ingi.  mxo&pk  amm.^    8b»Mpok!B§o€ibm  momsut  mU 
•Im  felt  it 

"We  wn  ftU  wmk  mortelt,**  nld  Mr.  Fl»tt»  now  benij^j  joiniaip  k. 
«« Let  OS  hope  that  oar  feoUs  may  be  ell  exonsed.  Witlioat  the  annohlingn- 
floeiioe  of  womeiu  wbet  tlioold  we  be  ?  ** 

••But  I  don't  oere  to  referd  women,''  aeid  Mr.  Stryrer,  **ae  a  h&Mkg  cmtj 
eeot  ioto  the  world  to  exert  en  ennobiiny  inflnenoe  orer  man.  That  ie  noi  hs 
work  in  life.*" 

**  Not  et  all,''  eeid  Linlej,  with  emphatic  oonoorrenoe.  <*  Quite  odierwte. 
I  tiiink,  for  the  moet  part" 

•*  Bat  ma'am,"  Mr.  Piatt  said  eagerly,  **  the  ennoblin|c  inflaemse  of  wome^ 
orer  man— yoa  dont  deny  ilbat  ma'am?  "  Piatt  it  will  be  seen,  quite  misBe- 
dentood.  He  thoaght  Mrt.  Stiyrer  wee  ectoaUy  denying  the  ennob&f^ 
ohereoter  of  woman's  inflnenoe,  wberees  Mrt.  Stryrer  wee  only  showing  tbi< 
woman  wes  far  too  lofty  a  being,  and  eeot  on  earth  for  porpoees  £ur  too  lugli. 
to  be  always  set  down  to  the  oomparatiyely  poor  and  animportant  work  of 
showing  man  how  to  be  noble. 

**  Yoa  sarely  wouldn't  go  for  to  deny  thcU^  Mrs.  Stryrer,  nia'am,'^  the  good 
Flatt  went  on,  thinking  moch  of  his  kindly  loving  wife,  and  how  she  had  il- 
ways  fallen  in  with  his  ways,  and  been  his  helpmate,  and  sweetened  lile  kg 
him.    **  Why,  look  around  yoa,  ma'am— look  mroand! " 

Mr.  Piatt's  only  eflorte  et  pablio  argument  or  persuasion  had  been  mad* 
■ittoe  he  had  heoome,  under  pressure  of  oircumstanoes,  a  publio  man.  Wben- 
OTer  he  grew  anxious  to  impress  any  truth  on  a  listener  of  late,  his  manner,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  did  beoome  a  little  like  that  of  a  gentleman,  not  flexible  in  stjrle, 
and  yery  much  in  earnest  addressing  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  ^■*i**»>^ 
the  adTioe  to  look  around  assumed  somewhat  the  tone  of  an  indignant  exhorta- 
tion. It  compelled  obedienoe.  Mr.  Piatt  of « course  was  only  exhorting  Im 
hearers  to  a  mental  survey  of  the  world  at  large ;  but  it  was  impossible  ix 
those  who  heard  him  not  to  look  suddenly  around  the  room. 

The  evidences  wliioh  they  saw  there  of  woman's  ennobling  influence  over 
man  were  appropriate  and  striking.  Mr.  Valentine,  partly  turned  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  was  abborbed  in  Sinda.  Toung  Marzell,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  something  like  admiration,  was  pouring  his  words  into  the  listening 
ear  of  the  stately  Cynthia. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile. 

•'  As  an  oratorical  stroke,  Mr.  PUtt"  said  Linley,  ^  nothing  could  be 
flner!" 

'•Reminds  one  of  Hyperides,"  said  Mr.  Dudley  Stryver,.Yho  for  all  his 
Tiews  of  life  could  see  a  joke. 

•«I  don't  see  anything  to  affect  my  argument^  said  his  wife,  who  ooold 
not 

••It's  like  Sir  Peter  Teasle  and  the  screen,"  observed  Bochford,  who  was 
thoroughly  amused. 

••  Where  are  we  nowF  "  Mr.  Piatt  asked,  who  had  lost  the  track  of  the  mors 
recent  remarks,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  effect  he  had  produced. 

•*  Mr.  Valentine  seems  much  engrossed,"  said  Mrs.  Courcelles,  raising  bar 
eyeglass  and  then  dropping  it  and  anxious  as  much  as  possible  to  shut  out  the 
feet  that  her  daughter  seemed  much  engrossed  also.  ••  She  grows  a  pretty 
]g^rl,  that  little  prot^g^  of  yours,  Mrs.  Bochford.  Have  you  actually  adopted 
herF" 
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linlej  colored  a  little  at  this  direct  queation  and  its  va 

••  Oh  no,"  she  answered  composedly.     •*  Her  brother  i 

she  should  live  with  him,  when  he  has  arranged  things.    I 

laniilj  with  as;  she  has  grown  np imperceptibly.    We  t 

my  hosband  and  I.*' 

If  there  was  any  little  peonliarity  of  emphasis,  telUnfj 
tion,  in  linley^s  tone,  most  of  the  hearers  found  an  exj 
quite  satisfied  them,  though  it  was  not  the  true  one,  and  fi 
pathy  and  respect.  Good  Mrs.  Platt^s  eyes  filled  with  ' 
and  me  too,"  she  thought;  **  we  havent  any  children." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DBEi 

'*  Louis,"  said  Linley  gently  to  her  husband,  as  they  s 
ment  in  the  drawing-r9om,  when  the  guests  who  were  to 
left,  and  those  who  were  staying  had  dispersed  to  theii 
think  Sinda  Marzell  is  grown  rather  too  much  for  all  thu 
that  she  shows  to  youP  She  means  it  well,  I  know,  anc 
gratitude  are  not  too  common  in  the  world ;  but  isn^t  it  1 
monstratiTe?  She  is  quite  a  woman  now,  and  a  very  pre 
Linley  approached  the  subject  under  great  coercion  o 
thought  Roohford  rather  foolish  in  his  toleration  of  such 
not  want  him  to  suppose  that  she  thought  so. 

Roohford  looked  at  her  with  a  pettish  and  wearied  ex 
and  only  said : 

'*  You  are  not  jealous  of  that  poor  little  creature,  Linl 

Linley  felt  the  color  come  into  her  pale  fiice.    Tlie  m 

deliberate  insult.    But  she  answered  without  any  tone  of 

**  You  know,  Louis,  that  I  was  never  given  to  jealoi 

bate  jealousy,  and  suspicions,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

pie  think  her  manner  rather  odd — I  mean  Sinda^s — an^ 

ought  to  try  to  save  her  from  any  remarks  of  that  kind." 

••  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Linley?  " 

'*  Only  not  to  encourage  her,  Louis.    It  isnH  very  eas; 

do  anything;  for  of  course  you  would  not  like  to  seem  co] 

poor  girl,  who  is  so  impulsive;  but  if  you  could,  in  some  1 

that  she  isn^t  a  child  any  longer " 

**  Really,  Linley,  I  think  that  is  all  your  affidr,  not  mil 
thy  hand,  dear:  do  unto  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee.'  She  ia 
gether.  If  you  don't  approve  of  her  ways,  tell  her  so.  Bi 
rude  to  the  poor  girl." 

'*  But,  Louis,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  people  do  speak  < 
unjustly,  but  still  they  do." 

'*  Well,  Linley,  what  is  that  to  ns?  " 
••  To  you  and  me,  nothing.    But  to  her?  " 
**  Oh,  she  knows  nothing  about  it.    Somebody  speaks 
"Still,  I  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  take  such  care  of  Aer." 
'*  And  accordingly  you  wish  me  to  be  rude  to  her,  f 
think  her  a  forward  and  indecorous  sort  of  young  woman. 
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modesty  by  snubbing  I    Come,  Linley,  that  is  indeed  a  woman's  way  of  be> 
friending  a  woman." 

**  Oh  no.  I  never  meant  anything  like  that,  Lonis,  and  I  liad  some  hopes 
that  yon  would  have  nnderstood  me  and  helped  me — and  her.*' 

•«  My  dear  Linley.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  and  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  credit  for  my  understanding,  and  not  try  these  roundabout  ways,  which  are 
useless.  I  quite  understand  you.  You  think  Sinda  is  too  demonstradve  and 
all  that  toward  me,  and  you  are  a  little  jealous  accordingly.  Nothing  more 
natural;  the  wisest  of  women  are  just  the  same.  But  do  give  me  credit  for 
understanding  women  well  enough  to  see  this,  and  just  deal  frankly  with 
me." 

Then  Linley  condescended  to  a  little  bit  of  deceit.  She  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  the  experiment  which  suggested  itself. 

''  If  I  were  a  little  jealous,  Louis,  would  it  be  strange?  You  are  £Eur  too 
young  and  far  too  handsome  to  assume  the  paternal  part  just  yet.'* 

A  perfect  light  of  gratified  vanity  played  over  Rochford's  expressive  face, 
and  he  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  mirror  over  the  chimneypiece.  Linley'a 
heart  sunk  within  her.    The  experiment  had  proved  but  too  successful. 

''Well,  Linley,"  Roohford  said,  **1  dare  say  you  are  right;  and  perhaps 
one  cannot  be  too  careful.  One  is  apt  to  forget  how  soon  a  child  grows  into 
a  woman.  Prescribe  any  course  you  like,  and  I'll  follow  it — ^if  I  can  manage 
to  remember.  It  is  all  for  you  to  settle  as  you  will.  Now  good-night,  Lin- 
ley; I  feel  tired  of  all  the  evening's  talk.  I'll  go  and  read  for  an  hour  cmt 
two." 

So  that  subject  dropped,  and  Linley  saw,  almost  with  despair,  that  she  had 
gained  nothing  by  her  attempt.  Rochford  was  only  to  be  approached  by  the 
side  of  his  vanity.  *'  I  suppose,"  she  said  to  herself  with  melancholy  cynicism, 
**I  could  actually  rule  my  husband  now  and  then  by  a  little  well-bestowed 
compliment.  But  what  would  be  the  use?  Any  other  woman  who  came  near 
could  at  any  moment  depose  me  for  the  time  by  the  same  spells,  with  the  su- 
perior flavor  of  novelty  in  theirs." 

An  hour  after  this  talk  Rochford  sat  alone  in  the  library  which  we  know, 
burning  midnight  as  was  his  wont.  But  he  was  not  thinkihg  midniglit  now. 
Impossible  to  say  what  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  when 
his  guests  were  with  him,  or  after,  to  bring  back  some  far-off  memories  of 
youthful  days  and  of  passing  loves  that  were  so  sweet  and  irresponsible.  But 
something  of  the  kind  had  come  up  to  liis  memory,  and  he  put  down  the  book 
he  had  been  reading,  and  reclined  back  in  his  chair,  and  indulged  in  all  the 
sweet  sensuous  softness  of  reverie  over  past  moments  and  chapters  of  exist* 
enoe. 

Presently  Valentine,  who  bad  been  smoking  in  the  open  air  and  among  tba 
fallen  leaves  of  autumn,  came  in,  followed  by  a  servant  bringing  soda-water 
and  brandy  for  both  the  friends. 

*'  What  do  you  make  of  this  Indian  business,  Louis?  "  said  Valentine  when 
they  were  alone.  «*  Marzell*s  afl&iir,  I  mean.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  to- 
night." 

*'I  believe  it's  all  right.  I  never  looked  into  it  much,  but  Piatt  thinks  so, 
and  so  does  Langton." 

**  There  was  a  Rajah  of  Taramputty  ?  " 

"Oh  yes." 

'*  Could  you  find  the  place  on  the  map?  " 
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**  My  good  fellow,  what  do  I  want  with  finding  the  place  on  the  map?  It's 
there ;  other  people  have  found  it,  and  some  people  know  the  place,  and  that's 
enough  for  me.     I  doubt  whether  I  could  find  Chicago  on  the  map/' 

**  WelU  admit  that  there  was  such  a  Kajah :  was  there  such  a  treaty,  or  con- 
tract, or  whatever  it  may  be  called?" 

**  I  believe  so.     I  fancy  the  fact  is  not  disputed  by  any  one.'* 
**  Very  good.    Is  this  young  feUow  really  descended  fi*om  that  Rajah?  " 
**  He  assures  me  that  he  is,  and  I  assume  that  he  can  prove  it.    There 
really  is  something  veiy  remarkable  about  him.    He's  a  very  clover  fellow, 
Valentine,  although  I  know  that  you  don't  like  him." 

"  He's  a  confoundedly  clever  fellow — too  clever  by  half  for  my  taste.  But 
it  seems  to  me'  rather  too  like  the  cleverness  of  a  Levantine  courier — ^he  re- 
minds me  of  Juvenal's  Greek.    He  has  quite  got  over  Piatt." 

^*  Piatt  has  a  great  liking  for  him ;  he  has  done  Piatt  good  service." 
**  Well,  I  don't  know.    These  confounded  speeches  tliat  he  writes  for  Piatt 
are  ever  so  much  too  smooth  and  unctuous.    You'll  find  Piatt  will  tire  the 
House  with  them  some  day,  and  become  a  mere  bore." 

**  But  Marzell  tells  me  Piatt  doesn't  remember  half  what  is  written  for  him, 
and  that  he  spoils  the  speeches  with  his  interpolations." 

**  Still  he  remembers  a  lot  of  flatulent,  long-worded  sentences  here  and  there 
^-enough  to  spoil  his  own  rough  and  honest  style.  I  only  predicted  success 
for  Piatt  on  condition  that  he  didn't  go  in  for  being  an  orator.  Now  he's  try- 
ing to  learn  speeches." 

••  For  myself,"  said  Rochford,  «*  I  think  Piatt's  career  has  been  altogether 
an  absurd  mistake,  and  the  socmer  he  finds  it  out  the  better." 

**  I  don't  think  so  at  all.    There  was  quite  a  olear,  distinct,  original  way 
open  to  him,  if  he  had  only  kept  to  it.    So  he  reaUy  is  going  to  advocate  this 
young  fellow's  supposed  claim  in  the  House?" 
"  Why  supposed  chiim?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  give  any  very  good  reason,  but  somehow  I  don't  believe — 
I  can't  bring  myself,  to  believe — Uiat  this  young  fellow  really  thinks  he  has 
any  claim.  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  whole  thmg  is  only  a  piece  of 
show  and  stage-play — a  thing  got  up  to  give  him  importance,  and  make  him 
the  talk  of  the  town,  and  open  drawing-rooms  and  dinner  parties  to  him. 
Suppose  the  delusion  goes  on  for  two  sessions,  what  might  he  not  have  done 
in  the  mean  time?  I  don't  know  what  his  little  game  is — perhaps  to  marry 
some  girl  with  money.  But  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  some  game,  and  that 
ho  himself  doesn't  believe  in  any  of  this  stuff." 

Rochford  smiled.  He  liked  to  see  everybody's  motive,  even  Valentine's, 
ami  he  thouj^^t  he  could  understand  the  feeling  of  jealousy  prompting  this 
dislike  and  distrust  of  Mr  Piatt's  secretary. 

Yalenthie  drank  a  deep  draught  of  soda  and  brandy,  and  went  on : 
*'I  say,  Louis,  did  you  notice  Marzell  and  our  old  friend    Cynthia? 
Woaldd't  it  be  a  sell  for  that  girl  if,  having  known  you  and  me,  sir,  she  were 
to  decline  on  a  lower  range  of  station  and  a  narrower  purse,  by  Jbve!  even 
than  mine?" 

**I  think  we  may  trust  Cynthia  and  her  mother,"  Rocliford  said  smiling. 
"Still,  everybody  must  have  remarked  them  this  evening." 
*<My  good  fellow,  if  you  come  to  that,  everybody  remarked  you  and  Sinda." 
**Did  they  ?  "  said  Valentine  eagerly.    **  1  am  very  glad ;  I  wanted  them  to 
do  so,  Rochford." 
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Roohford  looked  up. 

"Why  to?" 

•' Can't  yoagiMMF** 

*'  Tea  kauw  I  noTor  ooald  gnats  anything,  Valentine.** 

Valentine  Jumped  up  and  walked  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  roam. 
Then  he  came  and  leaned  against  tlie  chimneypieoe  at  Bochford's  ntle  of  Ihe 
table,  to  that  he  was  rather  behind  Rocliford's  chair. 

•«Thla  thing  has  to  come  out  at  last,  Louis,*'  he  said.  *•  Well,  I  kept  w^ 
that  little  girl,  and  talked  to  her,  partly  to  find  out  what  she  was  like,  if  I 
could ;  but  that  wasn't  my  principal  reason,  as  you  may  suppose.  Look  here, 
Louis,  why  do  you  let  that  little  creature  fawn  upon  you  in  that  sort  of  way?" 

•'She  is  a  oliild,**  said  Bochford  coldly— "a  grateful,  affectionate  diild.'* 

**8he  doesn't  seem  like  a  child  now,  and  she  doesn't  go  in  lor  beiag 
tiiought  a  child,  I  can  tell  yon.  Put  a  stop  to  it,  Louis;  it  doesnt  look  welL 
How  do  you  think— <x>nfonnd  it»  I  don't  like  talking  of  such  things — how  do 
you  think  your  wife  likes  itF'' 

**  Linley  has  too  much  sense  to  think  anything  about  it— a  mere  child  liki 
tiial.'' 

"How  much  younger  is  she  than  Linley  herself— than  your  wife,  I  mean? 
Four  or  five  years,  I  suppose?  ^ 

"Here's  a  pleasant  fellow,"  Bochford  said,  with  a  considerable  efibrt  at  be> 
ing  careless  and  easy,  "  who  comes  to  remind  an  old  fogy  like  me  that  be  ii 
married  to  a  very  young  woman!  But,  Boche,  you  are  quite  mistaken  as  re- 
gards Linley.  She  and  I  get  on  very  well  together,  and  are  very  good  friends, 
and  she  is  incapable  of  any  such  suspicions." 

"  My  dear  old  boy,  you  don't  think  /  have  any  such  suspicions?  Yon  know 
I  wouldn't  stand  here  talking  with  you  if  I  had.  I>o  you  suppose  I  eould  sus- 
pect your  moUier's  son  of  anything  wrong  about  this  wretched  girl,  or  any 
other  girl?    Give  us  your  hand." 

"Tlien  what  on  earth  do  you  complain  of?" 

"Well,  in  a  confounded  litUo  place  like  this,  people  talk.  Not  these  Stiy- 
rers,  and  people  from  London,  who  don't  hear  such  gossip,  and  are  too  busy 
with  their  own  fads;  nor  the  Platts,  of  course,  for  they  are  too  good.  Bat 
other  people  do  talk,  and  is  it  worth  while?  And  then,  I  don't  know  why,  bat 
that  confounded  brother  of  hers  always  seems  to  have  some  design  <h*  other 
in  liis  head,  and  I've  sounded  the  girl,  I  think,  and  though  there  isnt  much  in 
her  but  vanity,  I  think  she  is  just  derer  enough  to  be  a  good  *pal.'  If  th^ 
are  up  to  any  dodge,  you — you  lazy  old  epicurean — would  be  only  a  child  in 
their  bands." 

"  This  girl  was  Linley's  pet,  Valentine,  and  not  mine." 

"  At  first,  yes,  I  know.  Slie  made  a  mistake,  I  think.  Anyhow,  Bochlbrd, 
I  wouldn't  have  any  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  if  I  were  you.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  your  wife  doesn't  like  it  No  woman  would.  She's  looking  very  pale 
lately,  and  people  are  saying  so.  Louis,  your  wife  is  a  fine  creature,  although 
she  never  much  liked  me.  Take  care,  old  boy,  not  to  throw  a  pearl  away 
ridier  than  all  your  tribe." 

"  What  SQlemn  nonsense!  Who  talks  of  my  throwing  a  pearl  away?  If j 
dear  Valentine,  no  one  can  know  half  so  well  as  I  do  what  a  sweet,  good 
woman  my  wife  is.    It  isn't  her  fault  if  she  is  £u:  too  good  for  me." 

"No,  but  can't  yon— look  here— try  to  make  yourself  good  enough  for 
her?    I  would  if  I  were  you — ^I  would,  by  Jove !    I  wouldn't  care  what  anybody 
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•aid  or  did  while  I  had  her.  She  would  deTote  her  life  to  please  yon— I  am 
sure  of  it.  I  wonldn^t  hang  on  to  the  pettiooat-tail  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
-woman,  or  let  a  little  brat  like  thai  fawn  on  me  in  company.  I  stack  to  her 
this  evening  to  take  her  away  from  yon,  and  to  take  people^s  eyes  oft  and,  by 
Jore,  Louis,  I  mean  to  do  it  t  PU  enter  myself  as  yonr  rival,  sir,  rather  than 
liave  people  looking,  and  wondering,  and  porha|)s  pitying  yonr  wife!  Pitying 
her!  If  I  had  sach  a  wife,  I*d  like  to  see  any  man  or  woman  attempting  to 
pity  her!  Well,  I've  said  enough.  Pre  relieved  my  mind,  and  I  couldn^t 
help  it!" 

Bochford  turned  in  his  chair,  and  looked  tip  at  Valentine  with  a.  half  mel- 
ancholy smile.  All  Rochford^s  pettishness  and  vexation  had  melted  away 
as  he  listened  to  his  Ariend's  earnest,  hurried,  and  stammering' words. 

**  Roche  Valentine,'*  he  said,  '*you  needn*t  fear  that  I  shall  misunderstand 
yon,  even  though  you  don*t  always  understand  me.  I  know  tliat  all  you  say 
is  spoken  out  of  downright  friendship.  I  think  you  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  whole  afbir,  and  that  you  don't  do  Justice  to  my  wife's  good  sense. 
But  I'll  think  over  what  you  have  said,  and  if  tliere's  anytliing  in  it.  111  take 
care  for  the  future.    There!    What  more  would  yon  have  me  say  P  " 

**  Not  a  word,  Louis — that's  quite  enough.  I  know  the  thing  will  be  all 
right  now,  and  so,  it's  done.  L*incident  eai  vidi,  as  the  French  parliamentary 
reports  say.  Now,  Rocliford,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  myself  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  my  life  has  been  all  a  wretched  failure— a  miserable  mess — 
and  I'm  going  to  turn  to  and  do  something." 

Roihford  smiled. 

"  Ton'U  not  do  anytliing.    Tiiis  great  resolve  will  pass  away." 

**  No  it  won't — ^you'll  see !  My  mind's  made  up.  I  have  repented,  and  I  re> 
form." 

'*  But  what  can  you  do,  and  what  do  you  want  to  doP  You  have  enough  to 
live  upon,  and  what  more  do  you  wantP  Yon  might  have  had  ever  so  much 
more,  you  know,  if  you  would.  My  mother  always  wanted  to  divide  her  for- 
tune  between  us,  but  yon  wouldn't  have  it,  with  your  absurd  crotchets  about 
independence." 

'*  Of  course  I  wouldn^t.  How  could  yon  and  I  ever  have  got  on  if  I  had 
done  soP  I  couldn't  have  scolded  you  as  I  have'been  doing  this  moment,  if  I 
had  money  that  ought  to  be  yours;  or  else  I  must  be  always  finding  fault.  Just 
to  show  my  independence.  Never  mind  about  that;  the  Uiing  is  the  present. 
I  can't  lead  this  sort  of  life  any  longer.  I'm  running  to  seed.  I'm  eaten  up 
with  rust.  I  feel  like  a  honeycombed  rifle  or  a  mouldy  old  spade  lying  in  a 
corner.    Pm  going  to  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any  ikte,  my  boy." 

'*But  what  on  earth  can  you  do— write  more  books  P" 

*'  Never,  though  Mudie's  shelves  ran  dry,  and  Smith  broke  up  for  want  of 
material,  and  Baron  Tauchnita  was  driven  to  bring  out  the  'Old  English  Bar- 
on' and  'Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  for  want  of  anything  new.  I'm  not  going 
to  watch  the  beastly — ^I  mean  the  blessed— reviews  again,  and  to  growl  at  my 
successful  rivals — ^not  if  I  know  it!    But  I  am  going  to  tocajto  something." 

«« And  this  really  is  serious  P  " 

''Piatt  himself  never  wais  more  serious.  Pm  as  ikr  off  a  Joke  as  Cynthia 
Courcelles  could  be.  It's  broken  up— or  at  least  on  the  eve  of  being  dissolved 
—the  pliilosophic  and  do-nothing  partnership  cf  Rochford  and  Valentine. 
After  all,  Louis,  you  know  that  you  were  tiie  first  to  break  it  up  when  yon  took 
upon  yourself  to  get  married— tliat  wasn't  in  pie  oontraot." 
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"  Sore  enough,"  snid  Rocbford.  **  I  know*  Valentine,  jon  didn't  want  mt 
to  marry.    I  oan^t  blame  you^ 

**  Ton  are  all  right,"  the  impetuoos  Valentine  went  on,  without  heeding  die 
interruption.  **  Yon  liave  all  the  means  of  linppinees  in  your  liands,  old  boy. 
Keep  it  there ;  don't  let  it  slip  through  your  fingers !  Good  night  Pll  go  and 
ttiice  an  hour's  tramp  through  the  grounds,  or  down  to  the  sea,  or  somewhere, 
and  leave  you  to  your  read.  I^m  glad  weVe  had  this  tallc.  It  makes  me  fed 
lighter.  When  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  what  I'm  going  to  do,  ni 
come  and  tell  you ;  and  you  shall  wish  me  '  Gliiokauf,'  as  the  miners  say  In 
Germany  to  the  fellows  mounting  the  ^baft.    Good  night." 

Valentine  lighted  a  cigar,  and  strode  away. 

Rocbford  sat  thinldng  for  a  while.  He  was  oouTinoed  that  Valentine  neirer 
had  been  satisfied  with  his  having  married,  and  that  now  he  was  displeased 
additionally  by  the  confidence  shown  to  young  Marsell.  **  Valentine  is  jeal- 
ous of  every  one  who  comes  near  me,"  he  said  to  himself.  **He  is  twenty 
times  worse  than  linley."  He  was  hurt  and  pained  at  the  thought  of  losing 
his  old  friend.  To  a  man  of  his  habits,  any  change  must  be  for  a  while  a  pain. 
But  even  now  he  had  a  certain  sense  of  possible  relief  from  the  too  dose  ob- 
servation of  a  friend  who  would  always  speak  his  mind.  The  descent  of  a 
character  is,  at  Bochford's  years,  terribly  rapid.  At  forty  people  linger  In 
nothing. 

Valentine  strode  down  toward  the  sea,  and  smoked,' and  looked  out  m»» 
ward,  and  stumbled  often  over  stones,  and  ropes,  and  chains,  and  "till  kept  cm 
until  he  reached  the  very  edge,  and  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  could  just  see 
tiie  littie  fringe  of  white  foam  that  crept  up  to  his  feet  He  stood  there,  and 
had  his  miserable,  unsatisfied,  repentant  thoughts,  and  indulged  to  the  ftiU  aB 
the  wild  feelings  of  regret  and  half-despair  which  he  had  covered  up  in  Ught 
and  rapid  talk  all  the  evening. 

linley  had  looked  from  her  window  the  same  night  to  the  same  sea,  and 
had  had  her  own  sad  thoughts  too.  When  Valentine  was  retnming,  long  a^ 
ter  the  house  was  all  dark  save  for  the  ray  of  light  that  gleamed  in  the  baU 
and  over  the  side  door,  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  let  himself  in  with  a 
Litch-key  when  he  had  done  one  of  his  nightiy  rambles,  he  walked  round  the 
house  idly  once  or  twice,  looking  up  to  its  windows  as  one  gases  on  some  ob- 
ject of  wiiich  he  cannot  see  enough,  knowing  that  soon  he  shall  not  see  it  any 
more. 

Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry— a  short,  £Unt  scream — come  from  oiia 
of  the  rooms  above  him.  He  fell  back  into  the  walk  and  looked  up  at  the 
room  lh>m  which  the  cry  had  come.  He  did  not  know  who  slept  there,  but 
all  was  dark.  He  waited  and  listened  for  no  short  time,  but  no  other  sound 
oame.  Either  he  had  been  mistaken  altogether,  and  had  heard  fkx>m  some 
other  quarter  the  cry  of  a  bird  or  the  wail  of  a  dog,  or  it  was  but  the  voice  of 
some  startled  dreamer.  He  made  his  way  silentiy  into  the  silent  house,  and 
toliisroom. 

Valentine  did  not  know  that  in  the  chamber  from  whidi  the  cry  had  seemed 
to  come  Linley  slept  alone.  She  had  started  out  of  a  horrible  dream,  and 
had  allowed  one  cry  to  escape  her  before  she  recovered  her  sense,  and  diedted 
by  waking  self-assurance  her  beating  heart,  and  could  even  try  to  compose 
herself  for  sleep  again.  She  had  dreamed  that  the  ghrl  Slnda  came  cre^iiag 
into  the  room  to  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  that  her  husband  stood  at  the  door 
and  made  no  effort  to  save  her.    The  impression  was  so  strong  and  so  palaM 
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that  wheneTer  she  closed  her  eyes  the  horrible  vision  seem< 
again.  At  hist  linley  actually  rose  from  her  bed,  aud,  undr 
opened  her  door  and  looked  out  and  listened.  She  heard,  inc 
below,  which  she  at  once  inferred  to  be  the  movements  o 
Valentine;  and  the  sounds  were  better  than  utter  silence, 
along  the  corridor,  now  broadly  flooded  by  the  moon,  and,  ii 
impulse  she  could  not  resist,  she  found  the  room  not  far  offw 
She  tried  the  door,  and  it  was  not  looked.  She  opened  it  gen 
Sinda  lay  quietly  in  her  bed.  Linley  could  see  the  girVi 
Ashamed  of  her  weakness,  she  hastened  back  to  her  room. 

No  felonious  intent  occupied  the  budding  bosom  of  th< 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  Miss  Sinda.  The  girl  lay  at  that  mome 
all  the  world,  and  fi&st  asleep.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  her 
and  gave  it  a  certain  peaceful,  childlike,  and  innocent  beaut 
seem  quite  other  than  as  the  day  usually  showed  it— saucy,  s< 
somewhat  elfish.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  in  its  way  than  tl 
Sinda  made  thus  sleeping  in  the  moonlight.  It  might  have 
princess  in  the  immemorial  slumber,  wherein  the  hero  con 
time  and  looks  upon  her  and  awakens  her. 

It  was  a  very  neat  and  even  pretty  little  bedroom  in  whicl 
her  toilet  table  had  ivory-backed  brushes,  and  scent-bottles,  a 
egant  utilities,  fit  almost  for  one  of  the  heroines  of  Mr.  Die 
mance.  The  garments  which  lay  here  and  there  were  qui 
young  lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  great  expectations.  ' 
spoken  of  the  pretty  slippers  which  Sinda  so  much  admired,  a 
saw  her  she  was  barefoot  and  in  rags.  It  must  be  owned  that 
her  own,  this  young  person  had  had  considerable  advanceme 
late,  and  that  the  lines  with  which  she  lazily  angled  had  fallc 
pleasant  places. 

Much  of  this  Sinda  had  accomplished  by  the  simple  art, 
child,  of  clinging  to  the  young  and  generous  woman  who  hai 
clasping  her  knees  metaphorically  or  literally,  and  beseecl 
that  she  might  not  be  sent  away.  She  had  made  linley  belle 
not  live  if  sent  away  from  the  home  of  her  patroness,  and  b 
of  protecting  her  against  everybody,  Linley  came  at  last 
pledged  to  the  child^s  future.  It  was  linley^s  rare  and  ge 
not  to  follow  her  own  will  straightforward  whithersoever  it  s 
many  very  good  women  do,  who  are  often  only  saved  flrom  d 
tice  by  the  chance  that  their  instincts  are  true  and  just.  Lii 
sider  everybody  else,  and  everybody's  point  of  view,  as  well  8 
own.  The  contest  was  unequal  between  the  woman  who  put 
the  girl  who  pat  herself  first,  second,  last,  and  everywhere. 

Besides— lor  in  good  truth  our  heroine  is  to  fh>m  perfeotio 

and  occupied  Linley's  loneliness.    Rochford,  as  we  know,  dia 

wife  occupied  in  the  village  work  of  teaching,  and  visiti 

^  among  the  poor,  which  might  have  made  occupation  enough 

means  and  energy  in  Dripdeanbam.    Therefore,  as  Linley  cc 

^  broadly  resisting  his  wishes,  there  had  to  be  a  sort  of  compr< 

i         her  many  vacant  hours.    At  such  times  it  was  a  relief  and  ai 

»         teach  the  diild,  and  idle  with  her,  and  even  to  indulge  her  1 

r         and  omamenti.    Then  came  the  day.  when  Roohfocd*  saised  w 
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nesoent  burst  of  generosity  and  repeotanoe,  resolved  to  be  erer  so  kindly  to 
Sinda^s  brother  and  to  Sinda,  for  Llnley*s  sake.  There  sometimes  seems  a 
certain  reasonableness  in  the  allegation  of  which  one  has  heard  from  indolent 
and  selfish  people,  tliat  when  in  good  faith  they  really  tried  to  do  a  generous 
tiling,  only  the  worst  results  came  of  their  best  intentions.  Bochford^s  mo- 
tiye  when  he  turned  to  Sinda  and  her  brother  was  perfectly  good ;  and  now 
he  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  pair.  Valentine  had  exactly  esti- 
mated the  intellect  of  the  girl  when  he  set  her  down  as  being  clever  enough 
to  make  a  good  "  pal.^'  With  as  yet  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  her  brother's 
purposes,  she  played  into  his  hands  with  marvellous  and  instincUvo  skill. 
Thus  Sinda  comes  to  sleep  in  soft  sheets,  and  to  have  her  wrists  set  off  with 
daintily  wrought  cuflb,  and  to  hug  herself  in  the  delight  of  being  a  lady.  Hav- 
ing attained  this  position,  and  being,  as  she  now  considered  herself,  a  fbll- 
grown  and  very  beautiful  woman,  with  countless  merits  and  fascinations,  and 
a  claim  for  rank  and  money  to  come  before  the  House  of  Parliament,  Sinda 
naturally  preferred  to  consider  tliat  everything  had  accrued  to  her  as  a  neces- 
sary tribute  to  her  birth  and  cliarms,  and  she  felt  under  no  manner  of  obliga- 
tion to  anybody.  She  was  still  very  loving  and  submissive  in  manner  to  lin- 
ley,  partly  from  habit,  partly  firom  judgment,  and  paiHy  because  it  looked 
pretty.  But  she  delighted  already  in  telling  herself  that  Linley  was  only  an 
inconvenient  rival,  and  that  if  she  was  dead — or  when  she  was  dead — ^Mr. 
Rochford  would  marry  her.  For  she  looked  frequently  and  closely  at  Linley^ 
cheek  growing  paler  and  more  transpa];ent,  and  she  made  up  her  complacent 
mind  that  Linley  was  about  to  die.  When  she  said  something  of  the  kind  to 
her  brother,  he  at  first  hushed  her  up  quickly;  but  presently  he  patted  lier 
cheek  and  sud  he  feared  poor  Mrs.  Rochford  was  not  looking  well  of  late, 
and  that  he  had  heard  how  her  mother  died  of  consumption — and  he  wondered 
how  Mr.  Rochford  would  bear  such  a  misfortune.  Sinda  understood,  without 
further  words,  that  their  hopes  were  the  same,  and  tried  more  than  ever  to  make 
herself  indispensable  to  Rocliford,  and  saw  herself  in  anticipation  mistress  of 
the  Dripdeanham  house  and  the  house  in  the  London  square. 

So  that  after  all  Linley's  dream  was  not  so  utterly  wild  and  unsubstantial. 
Perhaps,  while  Linley  lay  and  dreamed  that  Sinda  was  seeking  to  kill  her, 
Sinda  was  dreaming  that  her  time  of  promotion  was  at  hand»  and  that  Bocb- 
ford*s  wife  was  dead.   * 
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OVAINLT  kind,  tliou  Toioe  of  1 
To  stifle  Tima,  and  drown  his  iron  1 
The  fiend  will  on  iff  trample  quick  and  dead, 
Aa  War,  for  all  his  trumpets,  will  destroy. 
And  yet  may  wisdom  hide  what  would  annoy : 
Flowers,  sweet  thouffh  hopeless,  n^ay  the  graye  bViqiread, 
And  S'>ng*8  dear  flattery  nm  the  aching  head 
With  airs  that  waft  the  memories  ai  the  boy. 
Again  that  swell !  as  if  from  pastoral  bower ; 
And  shepherds  daaoe  to  piping  Psn.  and  sing 


"  Hail  and  fiirewell  I ";  m  emh  pogr  Tiotim  hour 
Is  drafted  to  sliMigMB.  Let  tbelr.pnans  ring ! 
And  tM^fbll  Jbbiuuit  boms  of  triumph  pour, 
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That  XIm  may  pMs  the  gils  of  Death  a  king  I 
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THERE  are  a  number  of  academies  in  Paris,  but  to  the  Parisian  there  is 
only  one,  and  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  Academy  he  always  means 
that  one  associated  with  the  most  illustrious  names  of  France.  This  is  some- 
times puzsling  to  foreigners,  for  there  are  fire  academies  grouped  together  iu 
the  Institute,  the  one  referred  to  being  comprised  therein ;  and  it  is  the  usage 
to  say  that  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  who  belongs  to  any  of  the  otlier 
four  academies,  but  nerer  when  he  belongs  to  the  French  Academy.  The 
word  *'  royal  '*  annexed  to  three  of  the  other  academies — as  Royal  Academy 
of  Scienoes — ^was  not  suppressed  by  tlie  Government  of  the  4th  of  September, 
as  one  might  have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  change  of  nomenclature  in 
streets,  libraries,  etc.;  for  the  academies,  like  all  public  institutions  in  France, 
are  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  State.  Yet  the  French  Academy 
has  always  exercised  more  independence  than  any  other  public  institution  of 
the  country,  and  been  subject  to  less  interference  from  the  Grovernment,  and 
the  liberty  tlius  accorded  to  it  has  contributed  to  its  growth  and  elevated  posi- 
tion. One  of  its  admirers  says  it  is  a  republic  of  letters  where  every  man  is 
a  king. 

The  Academy  is  of  humble  origin.  In  the  year  1629  a  group  of  men 
wiih  literary  tastes,  at  the  invitation  of  Courart,  met  at  stated  times  in  the 
latter^s  house  to  read  poems  and  essays  and  talk  over  literary  matters,  these 
reunions  being  usually  flanked  with  a  collation.  Simplicity,  friendship,  and 
love  of  letters  were  the  principal  bonds  which  held  them  together.  There 
was  frank  and  friendly  criticism  of  each  other's  work,  candid  exposition  of 
fikults  and  praise  of  merit  There  was  no  jealousy,  bat  each  one  took  as  much 
pride  in  the  exoellence  of  his  neighbor's  work  as  his  own.  Where  there  was 
probability  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  brother  member,  self-restraint  was 
immediately  imposed,  and  altercations  never  occurred.  Each  one  endeavored 
to  become  every  day  more  virtuous  and  better  informed,  and  each  one  in  turn 
was  master  and  disciple.  As  they  were  simple,  quiet  men,  disliking  noise  and 
parade,  an  agreement  was  made  to  keep  the  proceedings  of  their  society 
secret. 

It  is  probable  that  this  interesting  group  furnished  Balsac  with  his  idea  of 
the  Gnnaoulum,  as  described  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  studies.  **  Happy 
peoples  have  no  history,*'  and  the  proverb  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  first 
few  years*  existence  of  this  little  society. 

Courart  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  but  the  cause  is 
more  remote.  He  had  a  cousin,  called .Godeau,  in  one  of  the  provinces,  who 
spent  much  time  in  trying  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire,  an/l  who  sent  his  trials  to 
him  for  criticism.  The  prudent  and  conscientious  Courart,  desiring  to  en- 
lighten his  judgment,  called  Us  friends  together  and  read  them  the  poems 
of  Gk>deau.  There  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sacred  fire,  and  ani- 
mated discussion,  postponed  and  resumed  several  times.  Thus,  the  verse  of 
Gkklean  was  the  aoom  which  was  destined  to  grow  into  the  great  academical 
oak— ^ot  an  acorn  planted  by  design,  but  one  that  fell  accidentally  by  the 
wayside. 
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•ympotiiio.  Not  that  eatiiig  and  drinkiDg  were  deemed  of  the  firat  ispas- 
anoe,  bat  they  were  agreeable  aooompaniments,  and  developed  good  Mke^ 
•bip  and  saUiet  that  might  hare  lain  dormant.  The  paraphemmiia  of  ^ 
thing  was  pleating  eren  to  the  aeoetio,  and  in  this  they  were  like  €bria 
Dlokeni,  who  made  mnoh  ado  over  the  lemons  and  sngar,  the  purity  of  ife 
spirit  and  the  brewing  of  the  panch«  bat  drank  little  of  it  wb«i  made;  sa 
word,  it  was  the  sign  of  oomm  anion — the  sociability  of  the  met — nHikiivs 
attraotiTe.  The  most  temperate  of  the  osnacalam  flowered  into  ^aga^i^ 
oonviviality,  bat  ate  sparingly  and  pat  maoh  water  in  their  wine.  Ikae 
meetings  were  the  only  relaxation  of  the  m^ority  of  them,  and  raieiy  mm% 
one  missed  in  attendance.  Behind  the  hoase  was  a  little  garden  on  which  ifae 
windows  looked,  and  in  sammer  they  were  thrown  open,  and  as  they  loit0«i 
in  the  shrabbery,  with  some  effort  of  the  mind,  they  possibly  inia|;:iBed  te 
they  were  begailing  themselTea  under  the  branches  of  the  Academia  of  ii- 
cient  times. 

The  academic  foonders  were  fiuUiful  to  the  classics  of  their  time,  aai 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  wild  freedom  of  Victor  Hugo  had  he  wziaa 
in  their  day.  The  luMt,  especially,  was  caatioas  in  tlie  expression  of  poetic 
feeling,  af&rming  that  *'  genias  should  be  liitched  to  the  car  of  reason."  Iks 
led  to  long  meditation  before  expression,  and  when  the  rhyme  came  tiie  m- 
thusiasm  had  well  nigh  eyaporated.  Tiiis  system  of  the  jnradent  and  alsMSt 
silent  Courart  was  characterised  by  Boileau  in  the  refrain, 

lattoBf  de  Coomt  le  likDoe  prudent, 
which  a  number  of  his  contemporaneous  academicians  inscribed  in  the  crowm 
of  their  hats.  One  of  the  group,  **  who  was  admired  by  all  thoee  who.  like  lum. 
had  made  sacrifices  to  the  Muses  and  Graces,**  wrote  an  ordinary  little  po» 
called  "The  Temple  of  Death**;  another  wrote  about  ''Hie  Metamorpboeb 
of  the  Eyes  of  Phillis  changed  into  Stars,**  by  name  Cerisy,  who  was  also 
cliarged  by  the  Cardinal  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  **  scattering  some  haiid- 
fbls  of  flowers  **  concerning  the  rersification  of  the  Cid.  The  printed  work 
of  the  founders  is  meagre,  and  might  be  embraced  in  a  single  OTdinary-aseil 
volume.  In  a  word,  they  left  little  or  nothing  for  posterity,  except  as  foond- 
ers of  the  Academy..  It  is  possible  that  the  crock  was  skimmed  in  the  sym- 
posium, and  that  what  hasoome  down  to  us  is  only  theur  blue  milk. 

The  secret  of  the  existence  of  the  ciDnacnlum  transpired  through  the  in- 
discretion of  one  of  the  tuneful  nine  named  Malleville,  who  oonfided  it  ose 
evening,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  to  an  author  by  the  name  of  Far^  wlio 
had  made  a  book  called  *'  The  Honest  Man,*'  and  who  at  once  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  become  a  member.  The  society  accepted  Faret  after  some  hesitatioB; 
but  it  cbided  Malleville,  who  promised  to  be  more  discreet  in  the  fiitare.  Tbe 
new  member  could  not  keep  tbe  secret,  and  told  it  to  Boisrobert,  the  poet  or- 
dinary of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whence  it  soon  entered  the  ear  of  Ids  mas- 
ter. Richelieu,  desirous  of  having' a  liand  in  everything  that  might  oontribi^ 
to  his  reputation  or  popularity,  at  once  ordered  overtures  to  be  made  to  tiie 
astonished  people  of  Saint-Martin  street,  consisting  of  brilliant  ofEen  to  dig- 
nify their  company  with  official  recognition  and  letters  patent 

When  the  wishes  of  the  Cardinal  were  made  known  to  the  small  bani 
there  was  a  disinclination  to  being  taken  charge  of  by  the  Government,  whidi 
found  expression  flrom  two  tongues;  but  after  reflection  it  was  thought  that 
tlie  interests  of  literature  would  be  best  served  by  compliance  with  the  offers 
of  the  man  who  was  then  ruling  France.    The  two  who  had  atfirst  manifested 


st^irenaons  opposition  submitted  to  tlie  will  of  the  majority,  in  obedience  to 
tli&t    form  of  government  wliioli  the  sooie^  had  adopted  for  its  guidance, 
'  -wliioh  was  the  republican. 

l^one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  were  great  poets,  but  they  furnished 
tbe  nest  for  illustrious  songsters  who  came  after  them.  They  did  not  deceive 
tliemselves;  they  knew  that  their  lays  were  not  inspired  by  genius,  but  wliat 
tlioy  did  not  possess  themselves  they  worshipped  in  others;  so  they  talked 
nraoh  over  what  came  from  Ronsard  and  Malherbe,  who  at  that  time  occu- 
pied reading  France.  Besides  these  discussions,  and  the  reading  aloud  of  their 
oinm  work  with  attendant  criticism,  there  was  capping  of  verses,  the  making 
of  epigrams,  and  the  telling  of  jokes.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 
of  patting  a  spike  in  that  proverbial  wheel  which  has  been  running  so  long  in 
oopy-books  and  primers,  that  familiarity  did  not  breed  contempt. 

About  this  time  Gourart,  having  given  the  subject  due  reflection,  was  mar- 
ried, in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  companions,  who  thought  that 
poets  should  consecrate  themselves  to  the  muse.  Courart  did  not  think  so. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  an  intrusion  to  continue  the  reunions  in  his 
domicile  after  this  event,  and  they  reluctantly  withdrew.  The  society  was 
merged  in  the  Academy:  The  fireside  nights  with  suppers  and  conviviality 
-were  over,  for  as  soon  as  the  society  became  the  Academy,  social  division  was 
brought  into  it  by  rich  lords  from  the  court.  Worldliness  came  in  with  the 
men  from  the  palace,  and  simplicity  went  out  with  the  extinction  of  the 
original  company. 

Under  the  Grand  Monarch  the  Academy  became  more  important  The 
King  considered  its  members  as  a  body  composed  of  the  nobility  of  the  State, 
and  he  established  a  custom  of  reserving  six  places  for  'academicians  when  a 
theatrical  representation  was  given  at  the  couit.  Racine  was  one  of  the  first 
to  whom  this  privilege  was  accorded.  They  were  not  only  conducted  to  their 
places  with  honor,  but  Uie  officers  of  the  goblet  presented  them  with  refresh- 
ments between  the  acts,  the  same  as  the  greatest  lords  of  the  palace.  As  soon 
118  it  was  known  to  be  a  royal  institution,  the  desire  of  influential  courtiers  was 
so  great  to  enter  it  tliat  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  letters  of  the 
time  were  kept  out  of  it.  This,  indeed,  has  been  a  standing  reproach  through 
all  its  subsequent  history.  Dudos  uttered  brave  words  from  his  seat  in  refer- 
enoe  to  this  abuse :  **  The  Academy  belongs  by  right  to  men  of  letters,  and  the 
title  of  academician  when  not  justified  by  literary  talents  subjects  him  to  ridi- 
cule wlio  wears  it,  and  those  who  confer  it  upon  him  to  reprcMMh;  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Academy  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  obscure  names, 
but  to  adopt  those  already  celebrated.^* 

When  ruffles  and  lace  got  into  the  institution,  there  were  occasional  exhibi- 
bitions  of  pride  of  birth  and  of  contempt  of  humble  origin ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
republican  feeling  was  generally  strong  enough  to  restrain  or  put  down  the 
aristocratic  disturbers.  Marslial  de  Beauvau  uttered  the  general  sentiment 
when  he  said,  *'  The  highest  personages  of  the  State  aspire  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  equals  of  men  of  letters.** 

The  Academy  as  created  under  Richelieu  went  down  with  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  with  the  return  of  tranquillity  was  reestablished.  This  ques- 
tion of  succession  among  French  liUirateurs  assumes  the  importance  of  the 
unbroken  apostolic  links  among  priests.  The  terrible  iconoclasts  of  1793 
at)oli8hed  it,  as  they  did  all  other  academies  at  the  time,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Terror  founded  the  Institute,  laying  down  a  principle  in  the 


words,  **  Erery  repablio  should  haT«  a  nmtional  instltiite,  deroied  to  tiie  ». 
proyement  aod  exlension  of  the  arts  and  aoienoes,  and  the  enoonrmgmMkeDl  wai 
collection  of  inTentions,''  which  are  herewith  re6pectfi41y  reoom  mended  te 
tlie  oontideration  of  the  United  States  GoTemment.  The  Tnwtitota  wm  cm 
of  the  best  creations  of  the  RoTolation«  and  the  idea  of  uniting  aererml  sodi- 
ties  into  one  was  eminently  republican;  it  brouj^t  into  closer  lebUioBS  the 
(lifTerent  representatives  of  art  and  science.  This  organiation  Imsied  sx 
years,  when  the  First  Consul,  dissatisfied  with  the  latitude  aooordad  to  its  mcs- 
I>er8,  brought  them  closer  to  the  State  and  more  under  administrmtiTa  mle. 

The  distinotiTe  characteristics  of  the  Flrench  Academy  appear  to  baw  £§- 
appeared  in  the  interregnum  of  1793  to  1816,  but  with  the  reatormtioo  it «» 
declared  not  to  liave  lost  its  continuity— not  to  have  lost  a  single  link  in  tfae 
academic  chain.  Under  the  first  empire  there  were  four  divisions  in  the  Is- 
stitute :  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  French  literature  and  language, 
ancient  literature  and  history,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  salary  of  eai^  men- 
her  was  fifteen  hundred  Ihmcs  a  year.  After  Waterloo  there  was  a  reorganiB- 
tion  into  the  Academies  of  Franoe,  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  Scienoes,  asd 
Fine  Arts ;  and  later  on,  at  the  reoom  mendation  of  Guiaot,  the  Academy  of  Mof^ 
al  and  Political  Sciences  was  reestablished,  which  makes  the  present  five  acsd- 
omies  embraced  under  the  name  of  Institute.  The  Academy  is  more  ezelosife 
than  the  others,  and  naturally  more  difficult  of  entrance.  It  has  neither  cor- 
responding, associate,  nor  honorary  members — none  but  the  aotoal  forty. 
The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
francs  for  its  expenses,  the  salary  of  each  member  being  about  two  tboossad 
francs.  It  is  the  depositary  of  a  number  of  munificent  bequests  for  distribii- 
tion  in  prises ;  among  others,  those  of  Montyon,  Gobert,  Bordin,  and  Napcdeos 
III.  The  Academy  bestows  the  prises  annually,  according  to  the  wislies  of 
the  donors,  such  as :  to  the  poor  Frenchman  who  during  the  year  has  per- 
formed the  most  virtuous  action,  to  the  poor  French  woman  wlio  has  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  same  way,  to  the  Frenchman  who  has  *vritten  and  pol>- 
lished  the  book  most  beneficial  to  public  morality,  to  the  authors  of  the  belt 
plays,  histories,  etc. 

Monuments  of  marble  in  the  cemeteries  are  not  so  durable  as  tlie  Acade- 
my, and  rich  moribunds,  desirous  of  immortality,  so  fiir  as  it  may  be  attained 
in  this  world,  thus  bequeath  annuities  in  trust  to  this  institution,  to  be  bestowed 
in  the  manner  described.  There  are  those  who  are  influenced  by  a  dilfereDt 
motive ;  but  as  a  rule,  human  vanity  swells  very  considerably  these  bequests, 
and  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  the  results  are  good. 

The  prises  are  generaUy  awarded  with  wisdom  and  Cumess,  although  tlie 
Academy  has  made  some  mistakes  in  its  recompenses  of  virtue,  for  which  it 
has  naturally  been  subjected  to  no  littie  raillery  fh>m  the  press.  I  believe  one 
of  the  women  who  had  been  designated  as  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  in  having 
followed  the  path  of  virtue,  was  afterward  found  to  have  deviated  tho'efrom 
and  to  have  wandered  into  the  ways  of  wickedness,  furnishing  a  case  of  com- 
plete «*  throwing  of  the  bonnet  over  the  mill,*^  as  the  lively  Gaul  puts  iL  If  I 
mistake  not,  there  was  also  a  young  man  who,  having  pocketed  the  good 
Monsieur  Montyon^s  prize,  and  been  crowned  with  the  concomitant  bays,  was 
afterward  condemned  to  several  years  in  prison. 

It  is  customary  for  the  incoming  academician  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on 
his  predecessor,  some  one  responding  with  a  speech  of  welcome.  In  the  early 
days  De  Clermont-Tonnerre  refhsed  to  conform  to  the  custom,  and  when  ssked 
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by  the  Academy  for  an  explanation,  replied  that  he  had 
gy  on  a  commoner*  and  did  not  propose  to  begin  then;  h< 
howeirer,  anS  as  a  pnnishmdnt  no  eology  was  pronounce 
death  vacated  his  seat  When  a  man  has  been  elected,  hi 
president  of  the  Academy  to  the  head  of  the  govemmei 
compliments  de  eircansiance.  This  is  a  disagreeable  duty 
the  jiewly  elected  is  an  active  politican  in  opposition  to  t 
ty,  wtiicli,  for  example,  was  the  case  when  Jules  Fayre  'vi 
poleon  in.,  who,  howeror,  received  him  with  that  suavi 
characterized  him  in  all  his  intercourse. 

On  election  day,  as  each  member  crosses  the  threshold 
ace,  the  president  puts  the  question  to  him,  <*  Have  you  pi 
to  which  he  invariably  answers,  *'No;  ^'  a  response  whic 
or  less  fictive. 

Every  man  connected  nearly  or  remotely  with  the  Si 
uniform,  and  the  academician  has  his,  cut  after  the  court 
in  decoration.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  pervadin 
pectoral  and  dorsal,  of  the  usual  uniform,  to  that  of  the  Ac 
embroidery  takes  the  place  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  an  olr 
of  peace  and  immortality. 

The  forty  members  of  the  present  Academy  may  be  c. 
ing  order:  thirteen  historians,  eleven  critics  or  historiai 
dramatic  authors,  novelists,  and  lyrical  poets,  two  orator 
historian,  one  savant  who  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  o 
not  yet  seated,  and  Dupanloup,  voluntarily  absent 

Each  arm-chair  has  its  history.  Number  88  was  occu] 
founder,  and  Montesquieu;  34  by  the  cause  of  the  foundati 
oocuprmt  before  the  last  one  was  Alfred  de  Musset;  37  1 
tine,  most  of  whose  predecessors  were  mediocrities ;  30 
honored,  in  having  such  owners  as  Colbert,  La  Fontaine, 
and  the  present  Duke  de  Broglic;  that  wild  blade.  Buss 
Guizot  occupies  6,  and  has  had  no  occupants  before  hii 
Chateaubriand  sat  in  6,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Duke  d( 
Fonsard,  whose  dramatic  pieces  are  still  in  the  repertory 
atre,  was  in  8— no  predecessors  of  much  mark ;  9  belong 
been  honored  by  both  the  Corneilles ;  Boyer-Collard  sat 
De  R^musat,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflkirs  under  the  Thiers 
taire  sat  in  12,  at  present  filled  by  a  man  with  an  unknown 
Dupanloup  has  an  unlucky  number,  13,  i&nd  his  stormy 
fhrnishes  an  argument  to  those  who  believe  in  the  power  < 
was  in  7— predecessors  and  followers  but  little  known  1 
longs  to  Thiers;  Malesherbes  was  an  ancient;  De  Tocquei 
18;  Sainte-Beuve,  19;  Cousin,  29. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Aeadent 
taries  for  life,  and  in  the  reports  of  each  is  Aimished  its 
voluminous  history.  Its  presidents  come  and  go  every  J 
secretary  remains,  the  guardian  alike  of  its  traditions  and 
usually  exercises  considerable  influence  over  its  deliberati< 
dans  nre  sometimes  irregular  in  attendance,  sometimes  a 
ing  away  early,  preoccupied  with  other  affairs.  Tliiers,  de 
a  government  policy  involving  overthrow  or  continuatio 
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lend  a  dull  ear  to  a  diaooMloD  oonoemiDg  the  doubling  of  the  b  and  the  L 
The  tool  of  the  teoretary  it  in  the  6  aod  the  /.  It  is  part  of  bis  avoeatiea. 
Hit  bosiDeav  it  to  be  absorbed  with  all  that  relates  to  the  Academy.  He  is  re- 
munerated, therefore,  and  plaoed  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  He  ipmkes  the 
minutes  and  reports,  and  is  fiuniliar  with  the  rules  and  preoedenta.  He  ]u»  a 
(lra¥ring-room  contiguous  to  the  deliberative  hall,  where  he  receives  tbe  meB- 
befs,  and  where  they  meet  on  a  more  informal  footing.  Here  is  somettsMs 
prepared  a  line  of  action  to  be  adopted  in  the  grand  hall,  as  in  a  cawaiia  of 
members  of  Congress. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  acknowledged  tribunal  which  decides  all  qoestioBS 
relaUng  to  letters.  It  has  assumed  dictatorship  over  the  langnai^e,  and  in 
opinions  are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  authority.  In  1817  it  attacked  the  dis- 
ciples and  imitators  of  the  Abbe  Delille  for  not  writing  fVenoh  after  the  pn^ 
tern  which  it  approved.  In  1826  it  bore  down  upon  those  who  favored  the 
new  school  of  literature  called  Romantisme,  to  which,  among  others,  Tbeo- 
phile  Gautier,  Henri  Beyle,  and  Victor  Hugo  belonged.  In  throwing;-  dowa 
the  glove  and  combating  them,  the  Academy  assumed  to  itself  orthodoxy  a 
literature.  Light  from  any  other  quarter  was  sectarianism.  Beyle  (Stendfaal) 
wrote :  ** The  President  of  the  Academy  has  said  it— I  am  a  sectarian.*^  Tbe 
President  was  Auger,  and  of  the  forty  it  was  he  who  lougfat  the  Boruantics 
with  the  most  seal — a  veritable  SauL  The  ending  of  the  man  was  in  siiigiiMr 
contradiction  to  his  opinions  and  his  life.  A  defender  of  rules  and  order,  be 
abandoned  them  by  throwing  himself  from  the  Bridge  of  Arts  into  the  Seise» 
and  his  body  was  afterward  found  near  the  shore  at  Meulan. 

The  first  breach  in  the  barrier  of  orthodoxy  with  vriiich  the  Academy  liad 
surrounded  itself  was  made  in  the  election  of  Lamartine  to  one  of  tbe  vacaai 
chairs  of  the  forty.  This  was  the  first  ti-iumph  of  the  Romantics,  for  tbe  poet 
was  one  of  their  high  priests.  Auger  had  committed  suicide  anterior  to  this, 
and  he  was  thus  saved  the  pain  of  beholding  the  first  defeat  of  the  Classics. 
Notwithstanding  the  opening  made  by  Lamartine,  another  leader  in  tbe  same 
school.  Hugo,  did  not  effect  an  entrance  until  ten  or  tw^ve  years  afterwanL 
The  question  of  Bomantisme  has  long  since  been  put  to  rest,  mad  tbe  Academy 
for  a  number  of  years  has  had  no  more  exciting  to^rfo— save  the  elections— 
than  the  interminable  dictionary. 

In  these  elections  the  results  occasionally  surprise  a  portion  of  the  acade- 
micians as  well  as  the  public.  When  Littrd  first  presented  himself^  his  elee* 
tion  seemed  to  have  been  assured  in  advance,  for  the  majori^  of  the  fbr^ 
were  clearly  in  favor  of  him.  Sainte-Beuve — who  delighted  in  giving  a  tlumst 
to  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop,  when  the  occasion  offered— said  that  *'  the  Acade- 
my had  counted  without  the  intervention  fjrom  on  high,  and  that  the  Hdy 
Ghost  descended  and  suddenly  set  to  work  as  in  a  conclave.^*  In  a  wc^,  tbe 
Bishop  denounced  littr^  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  personally  urged  each 
academician  to  vote  against  him,  and  his  efforts  for  the  time  were  attended 
with  success. 

Considering  that  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  existence  of  the  Academy  to 
protect  and  encourage  distinguished  men  of  letters  by  taking  them  into  its  bo- 
som, it  is  remarkable  how  many  nobodies  it  has  taken  unto  itself,  and  how 
many  men  of  mark  it  has  rejected.  The  present  forty  deplore  the  action  of 
their  predecessors  in  reference  to  the  election  of  mediocrities  to  the  exdusioo 
of  tlie  gifted,  and  they  are  guilty  of  the  same  thing  with  wliich  they  reproach 
their  elders.    The  following  named  men  were  never  invited  to  a  seat  in  tbs 
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Academy:  Desoartes,  Malabranche,  Molidre,  Pascal,  J. 
SointrSimon,  La  Boohefoocaold,  Le  Sage,  Jeaa  Jaoque 
Mirabeaa,  Beaomarohais,  Andr6  Ch^nier,  Lamennais,  H 
ger,  Michelet,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Sr.,  Thtophile  Gautier 
B^ranger  was  assared  of  his  election  in  advance  if  he  wc 
ry  steps,  bat  he  declined.  Most  of  the  others  named  hai 
bat  several  times,  in  each  case,  and  ineflEectually.  Amoi 
women  were  entitled  to  seats,  George  Sand  should  certt 
are  others  whose  claims  may  not  be  as  strong  as  hers  frc 
view,  bat  who  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Academy 
Venillot,  Jules  Simon,  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  J.  J.  M 
place  on  the  second  line,  and  Taine  and  Renan  on  the  fii 

A  seat  in  the  Academy  is  to  a  man  of  letters  what  t 
is  to  the  soldier;  yet  those  who  reach  it  are  subjected  to  i 
ible  with  its  dignified  character.  The  Academy  does  n 
lie  presents  liimself  as  a  candidate,  which  means  that  he 
the  forty  and  solicit  his  vote.  Even  if  the  candidate  is  s 
is  held  to  comply  with  the  usage.  Where  there  is  little 
candidate  is  often  encouraged  through  tliat  French  polite 
uo.  Occasionally  he  is  subjected  to  a  little  catechism  ii 
ference  to  his  claims.  One  candidate  thus  questioned  sal 
book  on  the  Babylonian  arch.  '*What!"  exclaimed  i 
published  one  on  that  subject  in  1827.*'  The  oUier  ban 
have  not  seen  itP  "  returned  the  immortal  indignantly, 
to  say  that  he  had  seen  it  and  read  it  with  much  inter 
served  the  academician, ''  since  I  exhausted  the  subject, 
me  —you  are  on  the  worse  horn  of  the  dilemma.  I  bid  yo 

Academicians  are 'as  susceptible  to  flattery  as  othei 
date  who  goes  heartily  into  the  canvas  endeavors  to  j 
books  which  they  have  written,  to  be  able  to  talk  about  1 
iigence.  This  is  an  ungrateful  task,  as  one  can  fancy. 
of  date,  which  fell  still-born  into  the  world  at  the  time  o 
themes  as  the  **  Topography  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings  * 
gus  of  Herod,"  must  be  hunted  ap  and  gone  through  i 
gauge  otlier  men^s  knowledge  by  his  own;  hence,  whe 
notliing  of  the  "  Sarcophagus  of  Herod,"  to  which  the  acf 
his  life,  he  is  an  ignoramus;  if  he  knows  something  ab 
stone  coffin,  the  bridge  of  sighs  may  be  converted  into  tl] 

Philar^te  Chasles,  a  witty  savant,  for  a  long  time 
Ix)ndon  *'  Athenienm,"  was  asked  why  he  gave  up  tryii 
Mazarin  temple.    '*It  is  very  simple,*'  answered  he; 
were  enough  for  me — taxidermic  business.    «rai  compi 
pas  les  vivanto.    £t  je  veux  vivre." 

Btotnger  said  that  the  Academy  was  devoted  to  med 
abats-jours  ont  haine  da  soleil ;  "  which  was  character 
coming  a  privileged  class,  and  hardly  half  true. 

According  to  academic  gossip,  as  one  of  those  who 
■cending  his  stairway  he  encountered  his  porter,  who  \i 
With  a  smile  of  Mephistopheles  he  said  to  the  waxer,  ' 
as  you  can ;  I  am  to  be  annoyed  with  candidates  to-dn] 
break  their  necks,  their  fate  may  possibly  deter  others.^ 
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bearing  him,  hurried  oft  returned,  strewed  the  stairway  with  ashes,  and  left 

a  card  under  the  aoademioian's  door,  on  which  was  written, '« X ,  candidate, 

who,  desiring  to  be  immortal,  does  not  want  to  break  his  neck.'* 

Epigrams  have  been  made  on  the  Academy  and  the  academicians  erer 
since  it  became  the  institution  that  it  is — some  innocent  and  some  with  a 
sting.  The  words  of  one  of  its  ancient  members,  D'Alembert,  still  hold 
good:  *'  Tlie  French  Academy  is  an  object  of  aml^tion,  secret  or  aTowed,  of 
nearly  every  man  of  letters— even  of  those  who  make  wicked  epigrams  against 
it.**  Voltaire  was  one  of  those  who  made  it  the  subject  of  some  of  bds  sharp- 
est  witticisms;  others,  such  as  Montesquieu  and  Boileau,  also  wrote  epigram- 
made  lines  against  it.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  those  who  haye 
attacked  this  body  for  its  fkults  become  part  of  it,  they  fiiU  into  the  academical 
groove,  and  do  as  the  others  do;  their  animosities  bum  out,  and  they  take  the 
institution  into  their  hearts — ^Victor  Hugo,  however,  being  an  exception  in  not 
accepting  and  assuming  its  manners  and  opinions.  The  French  are  not  a  pa- 
tient people,  but  they  all  have  patience  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  in  the  Maiarin 
palace,  and  to  hope  for  it  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  Academy  has  a  good  effect  on  those  who  are  outside  of  it  in  stimulat- 
ing them  to  work  to  get  into  it;  but  once  within,  there  is  general  letting  up 
in  the  way  of  labor,  and  it  Is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  their  time  is  passed  in 
the  inactivity  of  declining  fiiculties,  for  most  of  them  are  very  old,  out  of  the 
actual  currents  of  thought,  and  living  so  much  in  the  past  as  hardly  to  know 
names  that  are  on  everybody's  lips.  Old  men  do  not  easily  learn  new  tilings. 
The  candidate  goes  into  severe  training,  and  if  he  wins,  seeks  repose  in  his 
academic  chair.  The  heights  once  scaled,  the  Excelsior  business  loses  its 
cliarm.  His  talent,  having  received  the  official  seal' from  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land,  must  henceforth  pass  current  Besides,  when  he  reaches  the  cov- 
eted place,  he  is  often'so  advanced  in  years  that  the  effort  in  getting  there  ex- 
hausts him. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  chief  business  of  the  Academy,  as  enjoined  by  the 
State  and  put  forth  by  itself,  is  the  composition  of  the  national  Dictionary, 
but  it  has  not  published  one  for  nearly  forty  years.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  forthcoming  book,  but  so  far  the  Academy  is  only  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  alphabet,  probably  not  beyond  6  or  H;  and  if  no  more  pro- 
gress is  made  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  the  probabilities  are  that  few  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Academy  will  live  to  see  it  completed. 

The  election  of  Littr^  to  a  seat  was  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Acad- 
emy. As  has  already  been  said,  the  first  time  he  presented  himself  he  was 
defeated,  after  which  he  signified  his  desire  to  retire  forever  from  the  aca- 
demic field,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  carry  out  his  design.  Tears  ago,  littar^ 
seeing  the  littie  progress  that  was  behig  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy,  diligentiy  set  to  work  by  himself,  and  to-day  liis 
dictionary  is  published  in  four  large  volumes,  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind  ever  printed  in  Flranoe,  and  wliich  even  his  enemies,  with  Dupanloup  at 
their  head,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  the  highest  lexical  authority.  He 
is  the  editor  of  a  scientific  magazine,  and  its  chief  contributor.  The  leading 
object  in  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  being  the  purification  and  perfection 
4>f  the  language,  his  claims  were  too  strong  to  be  passed  by,  and  his  name  was 
again  brought  forward.  The  principal  opposition  to  him  came  from  the  clerical 
party,  on  account  of  his  positivist  doctrines,  accepting  as  he  does  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  the  .ori£^  of  man.    Those  not  of  the  clerical  party— And  In 
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tills  public  opinion  was  with  them — held  that  a  man^s  creed  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  his  fitness  for  membership  in  a  purely  literary  association, 
and  the  French  Dr.  Johnson  was  pushed  to  the  front*  to  take  his  chances  with 
the  rest. 

That  militant  Christian,  Dupanlonp,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  headed  the  clerical 
party  and  confronted  Iittr6  at  the  threshold,  but  there  was  no  withstanding 
this  leviathan.  In  Tain  the  prelate  cried  out  that  the  hall  would  be  polluted 
by  the  presence  of  a  free-thinker.  In  lie  went,  in  spite  of  others  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  from  sheer  weight  Then  went  up  to  heaven  that  solemn  oath  of 
Dupanloup,  that  he  would  never  cross  the  thi-eshold  of  the  Mazarin  hotel  as 
long  as  this  walking  encyclopeodia  sat  inside  of  it.  The  leviathan  took  his 
seat  with  equanimity,  his  mind  probably  dwelling  on  verbal  roots  or  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  evolution,  while  the  fuming  and  belligerent  Bishop  took  his  oath. 
Littr6,  with  apparent  unconsciousness,  in  the  language  of  the  New  York  6a- 
vroche,  sat  down  on  Dupanloup. 

This  Crallic  Joimson  is  the  Fact  of  the  Academy.  There  is  no  getting  round 
him  or  over  him.  His  dictionary  having  shown  him  to  be  the  superior  of  any 
other  academician  in  this  kind  of  work,  the  company  could  not  do  oUierwise 
than  place  him  on  the  committee  for  the  composition  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  Dictionary — always  with  a  capital  D — which  is  considered  an  honor  among 
academicians,  a  chieftaincy  among  chiefs,  but  which  Littr^  £eu1s  to  appre- 
ciate. To  expect  his  cooperation  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  incompleteness 
and  imperfection  in  the  work  he  has  finished ;  it  is  like  inviting  a  man  to  eat 
who  has  just  risen  from  the  table.  It  is  probable  that  he  takes  this  view 
of  it,  for  he  has  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  a  long  time,  or 
oven  of  the  Academy  except  to  vote  for  a  candidate  he  favors.  When  he  does 
go,  his  appearance  is  a  reproach  to  the  Academy,  for  he  represents  four  great 
volumes  of  lexical  labor  which  should  have  been  performed  long  since  by  the 
forty. 

The  journals  and  pictorials  occasionally  satirize  him  on  account  of  his 
Darwinian  views.  On  the  day  of  his  election  to  tlie  Academy,  one  of  them 
said  that  there  were  movements  of  alUgresae  and  much  chattering  among  the 
monkeys  of  the  Garden  of  Plants;  another  averred  that  he  was  much  afiected 
when  he  heard  of  the  deaUi  of  an  orang-outang  in  the  Acclimation  Garden. 
Several  times  the  comic  sheets  have  caricatured  his  features  into  a  resem- 
blance with  these  animals.  One  candidate  for  the  Academy  asks  Litti'^*s 
conderge  how  he  sliall  approach  him  to  get  his  vote,  and  he  answers,  *'  Go  to 
him  on  all  fours."    This  is  rather  cheap  wit,  but  it  amuses  many. 

The  man  of  letters  of  an  dckUanU  talent,  bearing  the  seal  of  popularity,  is 
not  in  fkvor  among  academicians,  as  a  rule.  Such  a  one  has  been  in  the 
fight  and  given  blows  and  made  enemies,  and  tliis  is  where  their  practice  of- 
ten falls  short  of  their  profession,  for  they  profess  to  crown  the  victor  in  every 
department  of  letters.  When  Victor  Hugo  first  offered  himself,  in  the  zenitii 
of  his  fiime,  he  was  defeated  by  an  unknown  man  named  Emmanuel  Dupaty; 
when  De  Yigny  presented  himself,  he  was  beaten  by  another  of  tlie  unknown 
called  M.  Empis.  The  greatest  orator  of  the  French  pulpit  is  Loyson,  better 
known  as  the  P^re  Hyacinthe,  and  he  is  not  of  the  forty.  The  most  gifted 
writer  on  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature  is  Renan,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
will  ever  sit  in  the  Academy.  Hippolyte  Taine  and  Edmond  About  stand  at 
the  head*  of  their  respective  branches  of  art,  and  neither  belongs  to  it.  The 
Academy  possesses  the  first  historians  in  Guizut  and  Thiers,  the  fii*st  poet  in 
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Victor  Hugo,  the  first  political  ormtor  ii\  Jules  Favre,  the  first  dramatic  author 
tji  Emlle  Augier,  the  first  critic  in  Jules  Jauin;  and  idiat  foUowa  Is  ukoedj 
•ecood  to  wliat  is  outside  of  it 

The  kind  of  man  most  acceptable  to  this  company  is  not  acclaimed  oi  the 
people,  but  is  Imown  of  a  tew  plodding  classics— one  who  has  do  noisy  tur- 
roundinga— none  of  the  cymbals  and  trumpets  of  popularity;  a  di^^ger  m 
Greek  roots  or  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Greek  participle,  or  eeyeral  esaays 
in  the  "  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes  '^  on  the  '*  Cause  of  the  Decline  of  Roman 
Eloquence  ^*;  a  scholar  and  a  purist;  one  who  has  nerer  broken  with  the  past 
in  religion  or  politics,  never  put  on  the  armor  and  battled  for  a  new  idea;  re- 
spectable in  morality  and  attainments,  respectable  in  his  commerce  and  oAode 
of  life;  a  man  of  order  and  conyentionality,  for  whom  everything  in  life  is 
classified  according  to  accepted  rules,  and  to  wliom  expansion  is  nnknown. 
A  person  of  this  description  has  a  better  chance  for  weuring  the  coat  of  em- 
broidered green  than  any  genius  of  the  nation. 

One  can  understand  tliat  the  Academy,  composed  chiefly  of  such  an  ele- 
ment, could  have  but  little  sympathy  with  a  man  like  the  elder  Dumas,  and 
why  it  rejected  him.  The  great,  overgrown  boy,  with  his  tropical  natnre,  his 
careless  and  irregular  life  made  up  of  good  and  bad,  was  too  £u-  from  the 
academical  model,  and  rejection  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  prim  elders 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  their  groove  had  he  l>een  in  their  midst.  In 
a  moment  of  hilarity  he  would  have  slapped  a  neighbor  on  the  back;  in  an 
expansive  mood  he  would  have  embraced  him  on  both  cheeks;  impecnnioos 
days  came  upon  him  so  often  that  he  would  have  ended  by  borrowings  from  all 
of  his  colleagues.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  genius.  Impossible  to  give  a  chair 
to  such  a  Bohemian. 

At  the  last  election  three  vacant  chairs  were  filled,  and  one  of  these  was 
assigned  to  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Count  of  Monte  Gristo,^*  on  the  first 
ballot,  by  twenty-two  votes.  That  he  was  elected  so  easily  was  not  so^moch 
owing  to  his  own  claims  as  those  of  his  father.  It  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  elder  as  long  as  he  lived,  tliat  he  was  refused  admittance  to  the  Mazarin 
hotel,  and  the  twenty-two  academicians  strove  to  make  amends  to  the  £&ther 
through  the  son.  When  the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  was 
presented  in  the  canvass  which  precedes  an  election,  some  of  the  venerable 
academicians,  who  in  the  way  of  literature  usually  confine  themselves  to 
classic  roots  and  the  subtilties  of  the  Dictionary,  took  up  such  plays  as  tlie 
"Dame  aux  Cam^lias,^*  <•  Demi-Monde,"  *' Monsieur  Alphonse,'^  and  ^'Les 
Id6es  de  Madame  Aubray,"  and  read  them  for  the  first  time.  This  poroaal,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  hardly  advantageous  to  the  author,  whose  eocentric 
morality  is  well  Imown ;  notwithstanding,  the  idea  of  doing  Justice  to  the  fa- 
ther had  taken  such  hold  on  their  minds  that  objection  of  all  kinds  was  waived. 
It  was  urged  in  his  favor,  aside  from  his  opinions,  Uiat  the  form  was  always 
good— in  short,  that  he  was  an  artist;  and  this  was  the  best  and  only  reason 
that  could  be  offered  in  his  l>ehalf. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Victor  Hugo,  after  an  absence  of  twen^-three 
years,  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Arts — called  by  unsuccessful  candidates  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs — and  entered  the  temple  of  fame  with  a  certain  theatrical  effect.  As 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  the  president  of  the  Academy,  who  had  never  seen 
him,  asked,  **  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing?  *'  *'  Victor  Hugo,"  ^as 
the  response  as  he  passed  into  the  body  of  the  building,  where  all  tho  acade- 
micians rose  and  uncovered  as  a  mark  of  respect.    He  went,  after  this  long 
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absence,  to  cast  his  Tote  for  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend  the  fiither,  who  had  fought  with  him  in  the  battle  of  the  Romantics 
in  1830,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  yigorous  champions  of  the  literary 
reform  which  it  inaugurated. 

When  the  ballot  was  taking  place,  one  of  the  unknown  academicians  was 
urged  to  Tote  for  the  author  of  tho  **  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,'*  and  he  did  so,  but 
witli  reluctance,  saying  *'  that  he  did  not  mind  so  much  voting  for  Dumas  as  ho 
did  to  the  queue  behind  him.'*  What  did  he  mean  by  the  tail?  '*  The  Sardous 
aud  all  that,"  was  the  answer,  which  at  tliis  hour  he  probably  regrets,  for 
Francisque  Sarcey,  hearing  of  it,  impaled  him  with  his  critic's  spear,  and  held 
him  before  the  Parisiau  public.  **  That  you  are  something,  being  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  I  admit;  tliat  you  are  somebody,  I  deny ;  and  that  you  should 
look  down  on  a  man  who  has  made  the  '  Pattes  de  Mouche '  and  the  *  Patrie,* 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  preposterous  of  academical  presumption,''  was  one 
of  the  critic's  sentences ;  which  was  a  defence  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter, 
for  S:irdou  has  received  several  severe  thrusts  from  the  same  pen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  tlie  day  will  come  when  Sarcey  will  regret  his 
attack  on  the  academician — ^the  day  when  he  in  turn  presents  himself  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  Academy,  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  impaled  man  to  obtain 
his  vote. 

I  think  few  American  readers  have  ever  heard  of  Caro,  and  still  fewer  of 
M^zi^res,  the  two  who  were  elected  at  the  same  time  as  Alexandre  Dumas. 
They  are  both  after  the  academical  model  which  has  been  described,  and  pro- 
fessors at  the  Sorbonne.  Caro  is  of  the  highest  type  of  mediocrity,  and  one 
of  the  stiff  of  writers  of  the  '*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  a  man  who  has  made 
tlie  most  of  the  talents  confided  to  him.  One  of  his  volumes,  entitled  *'  Etudes 
morales  snr  le  Temps  present,"  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in  1855.  His 
other  works  have  had  a  limited  circulation.  M^zieres  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  the  literary  world  of  France.  It  was  left  to  the  Academy  to  discover 
him,  and  crown  him  with  immortality.  He  must  have  written  something  to 
entitle  him  to  the  suflirages  of  a  majority,  but  what  it  is  has  not  yet  trans- 
pired. 

The  singular  feature  in  connection  with  these  two  newly  made  academi- 
cians is,  that  Hippolyte  Taine  was  a  candidate  at  the  same  lime  and  was  re- 
jected. Although  Dnpanloup  is  voluntarily  outside  of  the  Academy,  he  still 
exercises  considerable  influence  over  its  deliberations,  and  it  is  directed 
against  Positivism,  Protestantism,  and  Republicanism.  The  political  opinion 
in  the  Academy  is  generally  in  favor  of  monarchy,  and  in  the  clerical  party  it 
is  the  strongest  It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  clerical  party  to  impose  reli- 
gious obligations  on  those  who  seek  academical  honors — in  a  word,  to  exact 
that  the  applicant  shall  be  of  their  religious  faith  as  a  primary  condition  of 
admission.  Were  its  zeal  not  held  in  check,  it  would  turn  the  Academy  into 
an  ecclesiastical  institution. 

The  influence  of  Dupanloup's  friends  was  manifest  in  this  election,  and 
showed  to  what  extent  religion  got  the  upper  hand  of  art.  An  avowed  Posi- 
tivist  like  Taine,  presented  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Guizot,  was 
nnturally  objectionable.  His  materialistic  doctrines  assumed  such  colossal 
proportions,  that  they  could  6ee  nothing  behind  them  or  beside  them.  They 
regarded  and  judged  him  strictly  in  his  character  as  a  Positivist.  Whether  he 
is  wliat  he  is  alleged  to  be  was,  of  course,  not  a  question  for  them  to  deter- 
mine.   The  only  one  for  them  to  decide  was  whether  his  claims  as  a  man  of 
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letten  were  greikter  Uuui  thoee  of  the  other  candidates,  and  this  is  eznetiy  fts 
qnettioQ  which  did  not  oceapy  them. 

Sainte-BeaTC,  who  held  riews  lomewhat  dmilar  to  those  of  Taine,  imI 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  same  quarter,  ^t  socoeeded  in  sormoantiBg 
it,  which  leads  one  to  infer  that  this  party  is  now  stronger  in  tbe  Aeadenj 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Sainte-Beare^s  admission. 

Had  public  opinion  been  consulted,  Edmond  About  and  Hippolyte  Talae 
would  certainly  hare  been  designated  for  the  seats  to  wliich  the  two  pcofBi- 
sors  were  elected.  About  did  not  present  himselt  but  had  he  done  so  ht 
would  doubtless  hare  met  the  same  fate  as  Taine,  and  for  the  same  reason- 
want  of  orthodoxy.  After  George  Sand,  he  is  the  first  norellst  of  his  eoantij, 
yet  were  lie  to  enter  the  lists,  say  with  a  second-class  norelist  like  Fsiil 
Fdval,  he  would  probably  be  defeated.  F^ral  did  oflEer  his  name,  bat  with- 
drew it  at  the  last  moment,  lest  he  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  friend  Da- 
mas;  it  is  probable,  howeyer,  that  lie  will  come  forward  again  when  anotfaei 
▼acancy  occurs.  He  has  not  written  anything  that  will  live,  nor  been  eca- 
spiouous  in  any  kind  of  literary  warfare,  and  such  abstention  appears  to  be  a 
recommendation  in  the  estimation  of  the  Academy. 

Louis  Blanc  has  always  refbsed  to  offer  his  name,  bat  his  brotim-  Ghaila 
Blanc,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  dhe  arts,  was  an  unsucoesslhl  candidata 
J.  J.  Weiss,  also,  a  rising  critic  who  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Jules  Janin,  and 
who  received  ten  votes.  Besides,  an  unknown  name  under  the  patronage  of 
Guizot.  In  former  times,  whoever  had  the  protection  of  Guiaot  was  pret^  sore 
of  success,  but  this  election  showed  his  influence  in  the  Academy  to  luTe  very 
much  declined. 

From  its  connection  with  the  State,  this  body  feels  the  effect  of  politics] 
pressure,  and  occasionally  gives  way  to  it,  as  under  the  Empire,  when  it 
elected  Emile  OUivier,  who  had  no  other  literary  claim  than  an  ordinary  vol- 
ume entitled  *«The  Nineteenth  of  January '^;  but  he  was  Premier  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  received  a  round  majority.  Subsequent  events  proving  that  he 
did  not  excel  in  the  character  of  statesman,  for  wliich  he  was  chosen,  the 
Academy  afterward  regretted  its  action.  The  fidl  of  the  Emigre  and  the 
flight  of  Ollivier  to  Italy  prevented  his  official  recognition  and  reoeption. 
Thus,  the  formalities  necessary  to  the  occupation  of  his  seat  have  not  yet  been 
oon^plied  with,  for  when  he  did  return  to  France  the  presentation  speech  which 
lie  prepared  for  his  inauguration  was  found  to  contain,  according  to  Guiaot, 
indiscreet  political  references,  and  the  Academy,  by  a  strong  mijori^,  post- 
poned his  reception.  It  did  not  do  so,  however,  before  recommending  him  to 
change  or  mo<Ufy  the  portions  of  his  speech  objected  to,  hot  he  stootly  and 
curtly  refused.  Upon  this,  it  postponed  fhrther  proceedings  in  his  case,  and 
he  is  to-day  in  the  singular  position  of  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
without  the  right  of  participating  in  its  deliberations.*  One  feature  of  the  re- 
jected discourse  is  a  panegyric  on  the  late  Emperor,  which  a  strong  mafori^ 
of  the  forty  think  is  out  of  place,  especially  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
French  nation.  M.  Ollivier  probably  feels  that  some  sort  of  rehabilitation  is 
necessary,  even  in  his  own  party,  and  he  desires  to  make  public  act  of  his 
f:iith  in  Bonapartist  principles,  by  proclaiming  his  adhesion  to  the  dynasty,  m 
a  place  where  he  is  sure  to  be  heard,  like  the  Macarin  hotel.  He  is  proba- 
Uy  not  disinclined,  either,  to  undergo  a  little  martyrdom  caused  by  his  pub- 

•  since  this  article  wmt  written  Oie  Aosdemy  bss  admitted  M.  OUirier  to  a  MSt,  walTli«  te 
neiial  ceremooj  of  a  reception. 
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lished  adherence  to  prinoiple  and  oonsequent  laorifioe  of  aoademio  honon. 
Notwithstanding  his  disastroos  ending  nnder  the  Empire,  M.  Ollivier  is  still 
believed  to  1^  amhitions  of  political  distinction;  and  in  the  erent  of  the  rees- 
tiiblishment  of  the  old  government,  this  eulogy  of  the  late  Emperor  is  a  good 
paitU  dPappui  for  another  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  is  espe- 
cinlly  exacting  in  the  case  of  Ollivier  becanse  he  is  a  political  fiodlure. 

OUivier  had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  blunder  as  minister,  which  Talley- 
rand tells  us  is  worse  than  a  crime ;  and  not  only  to  make  it,  but  to  commemo- 
rate it  with  a  phrase  which  is  now  buckled  on  his  back,  to  be  borne  as  long  as 
lie  lives.  Before  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  Prussia,  he  said,  on  behalf 
of  the  €k>vemment,  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  war  *'  with  a  light 
heart'';  and  when  this  expression  was  contrasted  with  the  terrible  events 
which  followed,  it  was  generally  denounced  as  ill-timed  levity.  Thus,  he  is 
often  called  the  minister  "  au  cosur  l^ger,"  without  any  other  designation. 

After  a  long  resistance,  the  Academy  was  captivated  by  the  Empire,  its  op* 
position  being  manifested  in  its  election  of  Jules  Favre,  and  its  capture  by 
that  of  Ollivier,  whose  instrumentality  in  the  so-called  liberalisation  of  the 
Empire  was  rewarded  with  Afauteuil  by  twenty-six  votes,  in  a  vote  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  showing  how  completely  the  society  had  become  governmen- 
tal. The  choice  was  not  so  much  an  honor  to  the  minister  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Emperor,  for  the  minister  had  deserted  his  republican  principles  in  a  way  to 
forfeit  the  general  respect.  The  imposing  fabric  of  a  liberal  Empire,  at  the 
first  rude  thrust  from  a  foreign  power,  as  we  know,  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the 
frightened  Ollivier  fled  from  its  ruins  and  the  indignation  of  a  people  under  a 
changed  government  to  a  foreign  country,  where  he  dwelt  for  four  years  in 
expiation  of  the  part  he  took  in  bringing  on*  a  war  for  which  the  IVench  na- 
tion was  unprepared.  When,  on  the  return  of  tranquillity,  he  asked  for  the 
seat  which  had  been  voted  him,  the  Academy  felt  that  it  liad  committed  a 
jrraye  mistake  in  1870,  and  desired  to  smuggle  the  new  academician  in  through 
tlie  back  door  as  silently  as  possible,  and  thus  make  the  best  of  a  bad  Job;  but 
the  man  **  au  cosur  l^r  ^  liked  to  be  talked  about,  and  he  wrote  his  speech 
to  this  end,  and  the  academical  design  was  frustrated.  Then  followed  the  vote 
of  postponement  by  which  Ollivier  remains  an  academician  inpar^ilm$. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  Academy  to  have  allowed  him  to  pro- 
nounce his  discourse  and  take  his  seat,  with  the  vani^  which  oharactericea 
him,  for  he  would  soon  have  been  forgotten ;  but  M.  Guiaot,  hot-headed  in 
spite  of  great  age,  could  not  keep  stUl,  and  he  became  the  spokesman  of  the 
general  dissausfiiction.  Then  followed  the  action  which  showed  that  the 
Academy  of  1874  was  ashamed  of  the  Academy  of  1870.  The  moral  of  all 
this  is  that  the  people  of  the  Mazarin  palace  should  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics ;  yet  if  the  chief  minister  of  what  was  considered  a  well-establish- 
ed government  were  to  present  himself  anew,  they  would  probably  repeat 
and  do  again  what  they  said  and  did  in  1870. 

In  England  or  the  United  States  this  society  would  have  continued  to  exist 
without  connection  with  the  State,  but  in  France  this  seems  impossible.  In- 
dividual initiative  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and 
whenever  a  movement  assumes  any  importance,  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  the 
government  Nothing  may  flourish  without  the  seal  of  the  State,  and  each 
administration  has  generally  succeeded  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
for  one  or  more  of  its  political  fkvorites,  without  much  regard  to  their  fitness* 
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and  to  the  exclusion  of  men  who,  from  their  talents  and  their  WOTk,  have  had 
a  legiliip:ite  claim  to  the  seats  usurped  by  the  poliUoians. 

The  other  members  of  the  Academy  who  hare  not  been  named  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Duke  d*Aumale,  who  has  written  two  or  three  passable  books ; 
Autran,  called  by  his  admirers  the  French  Dryden,  from  having  written  the 
**  Fille  d^Eschyle" ;  fiarbier,  who  was  elected  for  having  composed  the  "Jam- 
bes,"  over  forty  years  ago;  Claude  Bernard,  a  professor,  and  writer  in  the 
**  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes" ;  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  present  premier  of  the  Mao- 
Mahon  government;  De  Cam6,  a  sateUite  of  Guixot;  De  Champigny,  an  in- 
offensive compiler,  out  of  politeness  called  a  historian;  Cuvillier-Fleury,  the 
preceptor  of  the  Prince,  and  the  antagonist  of  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  deadi  has 
left  him  without  an  occupation;  Doncet,  a  highly  finished  mediocrity;  Da- 
fauro,  a  distinguished  advocate  and  minister  under  the  Tillers  government ; 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  the  president,  and  an  academician  after  the  academic 
model;  De  Falloux,  a  pale  reflection  of  Montalembert;  Octave  Fenillet,  who 
has  well  earned  his  place;  D*Haussonville,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  an  academician  after  the  usual  model;  Laprade,  a  character 
made  up  of  neutral  tints;  Legouv4,  a  mediocre  dramatic  author;  Lomtoie, 
elected  for  his  ** Portraits  Contemporains,''  an  ordinary  work;  Marmier,  a 
traveller  and  translator  of  Norwegian  literature;  liignet,  a  historian;  Kisard« 
one  of  the  liiUrateurs  of  the  Ecole  Normale;  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who  owes 
his  place  ostensibly  to  his  '*  History  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,**  but  really 
to  his  position  as  a  grand  signer;  Patin,  a  professor,  and  the  perpetual  secre- 
tary; Ronsset,  another  unknown  historian;  S.  de  Saoy,  formerly  chief  editor 
of  the  <*D^bats";  Jules  Sandeau,  the  novelist  snd  dramatic  author;  Saini- 
Ren^  Taillandier,  a  writer  of  the  **  Revue  des  Deox  Mondes,*'  and  one  of  the 
Voltairian  group  of  the  Ecole  Normale;  and  Ylel-Castel,  a  dull  historian  of 
the  Restoration. 

Albert  Rhodes. 
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I  MAT  live  long,  but  some  old  days 
Of  dear,  deep  joy  akin  to  pain— 
Some  SUDS  that  set  on  woodland  ways 

Will  neTer  rise  for  me  again  : 
By  shining  sea,  and  glad,  green  shore 
That  frolic  wa? €8  lan  home  to  kisK, 
Some  words  I  beard  that  nerermore 
Will  thrill  me  with  their  mystic  bliss. 

0  love !  still  throbs  your  liTing  heart — 
You  have  not  crossed  death^s  sullen 
tide. 
A  deeper  deep  holds  us  apart : 
We    were    more    near   if  yon    had 
died— 


If  you  had  died  in  those  old  days 
When  light  was  on  the  shining  sea. 

And  all  the  fragrant  woodland  ways 
Were  paths  of  hope  fur  you  and  me. 

Dead  lea?eB  are  in  those  woodland  \ 

Cold  are  the  lips  that  use  to  kiss  : 
*Twere  idle  to  recall  those  days. 

Or  sigh  for  all  that  vanished  Miss ! 
Do  you  still  wear  your  old-time  graoe. 

And  charm  new  loTes  with  aneient 
wiles? 
Could  I  but  watch  your  fikithless  fiioe, 

I*d  know  the  meaning  of  your  ami  lea. 
LouiSB  CHAMnLn  Momaov . 
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LIFE  ON  THE  PLAINS. 


NOT  eren  the  proTerblal  stoioism  of  the  red  man  was  sufficient  to  con- 
ceal the  chagrin  and  disappointment  recognizable  in  every  lineament 
of  the  coantenanoes  of  both  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  when  they  discovered 
that  all  their  efforts  at  deception  had  not  only  failed,  but  left  them  prisoners  in 
our  hands.  Had  we  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  their  intention  had  really 
been  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  or  not,  all  doubt  would  have  been  dispelled  by  a 
slight  circumstance  which  soon  after  transpired.  As  I  before  stated,  we  had 
almost  reached  Fort  Oobb,  which  was  our  destination  for  the  time  being. 
l!he  chiefs  who  had  already  made  their  escape  now  became  anxious  in  regard 
to  the  non-arrival  in  their  midst  of  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf.  The  delay  of 
the  last  two  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Something  must  have 
gone  amiss. 

Again  was  stratagem  resorted  to.  We  were  marching  along  without  in- 
terruption or  incident  to  disturb  our  progress,  such  of  us  as  were  at  the 
head  of  the  column  keeping  watchfhl  eyes  upon  our  two  swarthy  prisoners, 
who  rode  sullenly  at  our  sides,  and  whose  past  career  Justified  us  in  attrib- 
uting to  them  the  nerve  and  daring  necessary  to  induce  an  effort  to  secure 
their  liberty  should  there  be  the  slightest  probability  of  success.  Suddenly 
a  mounted  Indian  appeared  £ur  away  to  our  right  and  approached  us  at  a  gal* 
lop  until  almost  within  rifle  range,  when  halting  his  well-trained  pony  upon  a 
little  hillock  which  answered  his  purpose,  he  gracefhUy  detached  the  scar- 
let blanket  he  wore,  and  began  waving  it  in  a  peculiar  but  regular  man- 
ner. Both  chiefs  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  wa^or,  then  merely 
glanced  toward  me  as  if  to  see  if  I  had  also  observed  this  last  arrival ;  but  too 
proud  to  speak  or  prefer  a  request,  they  rode  silently  on,  apparently  indiffer- 
ent to  what  might  follow.  Turning  to  Romeo,  who  rode  in  rear,  I  directed 
him  to  inquire  of  the  chiefs  the  meaning  of  the  signals  which  the  warrior  was 
evidently  endeavoring  to  convey  to  them.  Satanta  acted  as  spokesman,  and 
replied  that  the  warrior  in  sight  was  his  son,  and  that  the  latter  was  signal- 
ling to  him  that  he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  desired 
Satanta  to  ride  out  and  join  him. 

To  have  seen  the  innocent  and  artless  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  Satanta  made  this  announcement,  one  would  not  have  imagined  that 
the  son  had  been  sent  as  a  decoy  to  cover  the  escape  of  the  father,  and  that 
the  latter  had  been  aware  of  this  fiM)t  from  the  first  However,  I  pretended  to 
humor  Satanta.  Of  course  there  was  no  objection  to  his  galloping  out  to 
where  his  son  awaited  him,  because,  as  he  said,  that  son  was,  and  for  good 
reason  perhaps,  unwilling  to  gallop  in  to  where  his  father  was.  But  if  Sa- 
tanta was  so  eager  to  see  and  communicate  with  his  son,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  presence  of  a  small  escort — not  that  there  existed  doubts  in 
my  mind  as  to  Satanta^s  intention  to  return  to  us,  because  no  such  doubt  ex- 
isted. I  was  positively  convinced  that  once  safely  beyond  our  reach,  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  which  had  known  him  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
would  know  him  no  more  forever.  I  told  Romeo  to  say  to  Satanta  that  he 
mig^t  ride  across  the  plain  to  where  his  son  was,  and  not  only  that,  but  sev- 
eral of  us  would  do  ourselves  the  honor  to  volunteer  as  his  escort. 
48 
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The  most  carelati  observer  would  haye  detected  the  iiir  of  Texation  with 
which  Satanta  tamed  his  pony's  head,  and  taking  me  at  my  word  started  to 
meet  his  son.  A  brisk  gallop  soon  brooght  as  to  the  little  hillock  upon  which 
Satanta's  son  awaited  as.  He  was  there,  a  tall,  trimly  bailt,  warrior-like 
young  fellow  of  perhaps  twenty,  and  bore  himself  while  in  oar  presence  as  if 
he  would  hare  us  to  understand  he  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  mighty  chief, 
bnt  some  day  would  wear  that  title  himself.  What  was  intended  to  be  gained 
by  the  intenriew  did  not  become  evident,  as  the  presence  of  Romeo  pre- 
vented any  oonversation  between  fJEither  and  son  looking  to  the  formation  of 
plans  for  escape.  Questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  to  where  the  village 
was,  and  in  regard  to  its  future  movements,  but  nothing  satisfactory  either  to 
Satanta  or  ills  captors  was  learned  from  the  young  warrior.  Finally,  I  sug- 
gested to  Satanta  that  as  we  only  intended  to  proceed  a  few  miles  further, 
being  then  in  the  near  vicini^  of  Fort  Cobb,  and  would  there  encamp  for 
an  indefinite  period,  his  son  had  better  accompany  us  to  camp,  where  Lone 
Wolf  and  Satanta  would  be  informed  what  was  to  be  required  of  them  and 
their  people,  and  then,  after  conferring  with  each  other,  the  two  chiefs  could 
send  Satanta's  son  to  the  village  with  any  message  which  they  might  desire 
to  transmit  to  their  people.  At  the  same  time  I  promised  the  young  warrior 
good  treatment,  with  permission  to  go  and  come  as  he  chose,  and  in  no  man- 
ner to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  a  prisoner. 

This  proposition  seemed  to  strike  the  Indians  favorably,  and  much  to  my 
surprise,  knowing  the  natural  suspicion  of  the  Indian,  the  young  warrior 
readily  consented  to  the  plan,  and  at  once  placed  himself  in  our  power. 
Taming  our  horses'  heads,  we  soon  resumed  our  places  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  the  three  Indians  riding  in  silence,  brooding,  no  doubt,  over  plans 
looking  to  their  freedom. 

By  way  of  a  slight  digression  from  the  main  narrative,  I  will  here  remark  that 
during  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the  two  chiefs,  Satanta's  son  became 
a  regular  visitor  to  our  camp,  frequently  becoming  the  bearer  of  important 
messages  from  the  ohlefr  to  their  villages,  and  in  time  he  and  I,  apparently, 
became  firm  friends.  He  was  an  excellent  shot  with  the  rifle.  Satanta  said 
he  was  the  best  in  the  tribe,  and  frequently,  when  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands,  and  I  felt  a  desire  for  recreation^  he  and  I  took  our  rifles,  and,  after  pass- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  camp,  engaged  in  a  friendly  match  at  target  prac- 
tice, a  much  more  agreeable  mode  of  testing  our  skill  as  marksmen  than  by 
osing  each  other  as  a  target 

Satanta  had  exhibited  no  little  gratification  when  I  first  engaged  to  shoot 
with  his  son,  and  as  the  lodge  in  which  he  was  kept  a  closely  guarded  prisoner 
was  on  my  route  in  returning  from  target  practice  to  my  tent,  I  usually  stop- 
ped a  few  moments  in  his  lodge  to  exchange  passing  remarks.  He  was  evidently 
disappointed  when  informed  as  to  the  result  of  the  first  trial  with  our  rifles, 
that  his  son  had  come  off  only  second  1)est;  and  numerous  were  the  explana- 
tions which  his  fertile  mind  suggested  as  the  causes  leading  to  this  result— « 
result  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  assumed  far  greater  importance  than 
would  ordinarily  be  attached  to  it  by  white  men.  As  we  had  agreed  to  have 
frequent  contests  of  this  kind,  Satanta  assured  me  that  his  son  would  yet  prove 
himself  the  better  man.  Each  meeting,  however,  only  resulted  as  the  first, 
although  by  varying  the  distance  every  opportunity  was  given  for  a  £ftir  test. 
Fhially,  when  all  other  explanations  had  fitiled,  Satanta  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered the  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  son,  by  ascribing  superior  qualities  to 
my  rifle  as  compared  with  the  one  used  by  him.    Fairness  on  my  part  then  re- 
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quired  that  I  should  offer  the  yoang  warrior  the  use  of  my  rifle,  and  that  I 
should  use  his  in  the  next  match ;  a  proposition  wtiich  was  at  onoe  accepted* 
and,  as  if  to  be  better  prepared  to  make  an  excellent  score,  my  rifle  was  soon 
in  his  liands  and  undergoing  the  critical  inspection  and  manipulation  of  trig- 
ger, sights,  etc.,  wliich  always  suggest  themselyes  the  moment  an  experienced 
marksman  finds  a  new  idfle  in  his  hands.  The  following  day  we  engaged  as 
usual  in  rifle  practice,  he  with  my  rifle,  I  with  his.  I  frankly  confess  that 
having  entered  into  the  contest  from  the  first  with  as  much  zest  and  rivalry  as 
even  my  dusky  competitor  could  lay  claim  to,  and  having  come  off  victor  in 
the  preceding  contests,  I  was  not  entirely  free  from  anxiety  lest  the  change  in 
rifles  might  also  change  the  result,  and  detract,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  at 
least,  from  my  former  successes.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  previous  ones, 
we  were  alone,  and  consequently  we  were  our  own  judges,  umpire,  and 
referee.  Greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  my  good  fortune  enabled  me  to  make 
a  better  score  than  did  my  opponent,  and  this  result  seemed  to  settle  his 
opinion  finally  as  to  our  relative  merits  as  marksmen.  I  attached  no  littie 
importance  to  these  frequent  and  friendly  meetings  between  Satanta^s  son  and 
myself.  Any  superiorly  in  the  handling  or  use  of  weapons,  in  horseback  ex- 
ercises, or  in  any  of  the  recognized  manly  sports,  is  a  sure  stepping-stone  in 
obtaining  for  the  possessor  the  highest  regard  of  the  red  man. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Cobb,  the  day  of  the  seizure  of  the  two  chiefe. 
Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  we  selected  a  camp  with  a  view  of  remaining  at  that 
point  during  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  conducted  with  the  various 
tribes  who  were  still  on  the  war  path.  So  far  as  some  of  the  tribes  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  occupying  that  equivocal  position  which  enabled  them  to 
class  themselves  as  friendly  and  at  the  same  time  engage  in  hostilities.  This 
may  sound  ambiguous,  but  is  easily  explained.  The  chiefs  and  old  men,  with 
the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe,  were  permitted  to  assemble  regularly  at 
the  agency  nea*  Fort  Ck>bb,  and  as  regularly  were  bountifully  supplied  with 
food  andclothingsufficient  for  all  their  wants;  at  the  same  time  the  young 
men,  warriors,  and  war  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  almost  continually  engaged  in 
making  war  upon  the  frontier  of  northern  Texas  and  southeastern  Kansas. 
Indeed,  we  established  the  fact,  while  at  or  near  Fort  Cobb,  that  while  my 
command  was  engaged  in  fighting  the  warriors  and  chiefs  of  certain  tribes  at 
the  battle  of  the  Washita,  tiie  flimilies  of  these  same  warriors  and  chiefs 
were  being  clothed  and  fed  by  the  agent  of  the  Grovemment  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Cobb. 

Surprising  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  same 
system  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year.  While  my  command  was  resist- 
ing the  attacks  of  a  large  body  of  warriors  on  the  Yellowstone  river  last  sum- 
mer, the  families  of  many  of  these  warriors,  the  latter  representing  seven 
tribes  or  bands,  were  subsisting  upon  provisions  and  clothed  in  garments  issued 
to  them  at  the  regular  Indian  agencies  by  the  Gk>vernment.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

The  three  tribes  which  became  at  that  time  the  special  objects  of  our  at- 
tention, and  with  whom  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  establish  such  rela- 
tions as  would  prevent  in  the  future  a  repetition  of  the  murders  and  outrages 
of  which  they  had  so  lon^  been  guilty,  were  the  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  and  Ara- 
pahoes ;  the  object  being  to  complete  our  work  by  placing  these  three  tribes 
npon  reservations  where  they  might  be  cared  for,  and  at  the  same  time  be  kep^ 
under  proper  surveillance.  The  Washita  campaign  had  duly  impressed  then, 
with  the  power  and  purpose  of  the  Government  to  inflict  punishment  upon  all 
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who  chose  to  make  war ;  and  each  tribe,  dreading:  a  repetition  of  the  blow  upon 
themselves,  had  removed  their  villages  to  remote  points  where  they  deemed 
themselves  secure  from  farther  chastisement.  Having  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta, 
the  two  leading  chiefis  of  the  Kiowas,  in  our  hands,  we  thought  that  through 
them  the  Kiowas  could  be  forced  to  a  compliance  with  the  just  and  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Government,  and  with  the  terms  of  their  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  reservation  system. 

All  demands  upon  the  Kiowas  were  communicated  by  me  to  Lone  Wolf 
and  Satanta,  under  the  instructions  of  General  Sheridan,  who,  although  on  the 
ground,  declined  to  treat  directly  with  the  faithless  chiefs.  The  Kiowas  were 
informed  that  unless  the  entire  tribe  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  the  .agency, 
then  located  not  far  from  Fort  Cobb,  the  war,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
with  such  vigor  and  effect  at  the  Washita,  would  be  renewed  and  continued 
until  the  terms  of  their  treaty  had  been  complied  with.  This  proposition  was 
imparted  to  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  thefar  tribe, 
through  the  son  of  the  latter,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  courier  be- 
tween the  Kiowa  village  and  our  camp. 

The  Kiowas,  while  sending  messages  apparently  in  accord  with  the  propo- 
sition, and  seeming  to  manifest  a  willingness  to  come  in  and  locate  themselves 
upon  their  reservation,  continued,  after  the  manner  of  Indian  diplomacy, 
to  defer  from  time  to  time  the  promised  movement.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  finding  the  military  disposed  to  temporarily  suspend  active 
operations,  and  resoit  to  negotiation,  the  Kiowas  had  located  their  village 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  camp,  as  Satanta^s  son,  in  going  and  coming 
with  messages  from  one  to  the  other,  easily  mtuie  the  round  journey  in  a 
single  day ;  so  that  had  they  been  so  disposed,  the  Kiowas  could  have  trans- 
ferred their  village  to  our  immediate  vicinity,  as  desired  by  the  military  au- 
thorities, in  one  day.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  while  manifesting  an  tip- 
parent  desu*e  to  conform  to  this  requirement,  as  a  precedent  to  final  peace, 
they  had  not  intended  at  any  time  to  keep  faith  with  the  Government,  but,  by 
a  pretended  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  secure  the  release  of 
the  two  head  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  then  hasten,  with  the  entire 
village,  to  join  forces  with  the  other  two  tribes,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
who  were  then  represented  as  being  located  somewhere  near  the  source  of 
Red  river,  and  on  the  border  of  the  Llano  Estaoado,  or  Staked  Plain,  a  region 
of  country  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  by  civilised  man.  Every  promise  of 
the  Kiowas  to  come  in  was  always  made  conditional  upon  the  prior  release 
of  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta. 

Their  eflforts  to  procrastinate  or  evade  a  fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
agreement  finally  exhausted  the  forbearance  which  thus  fiur  had  prompted 
none  but  the  mildest  measures  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities*  in  the 
eflforts  of  the  latter  to  bring  about  a  peacefbl  solution  of  existing  difllculties. 
It  had  become  evident  that,  insteaji  of  intending  to  establish  relations  of  {per- 
manent peace  and  fHendship  with  the  whites,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  were 
only  waiting  the  release  of  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  to  resume  hotftilitiea,  or  at 
least  to  more  firmly  ally  themselves  with  the  extremely  hostile  tribes  tbea  oc- 
cupying the  head  waters  of  Red  river. 

Spring  was  approaching,  when  the  grass  would  enable  the  Indians  to  re- 
cuperate their  ponies,  which,  after  the  famished  condition  to  which  winter 
usually  reduced  them,  would  soon  be  fleet  and  strong,  ready  to  do  duty  on  the 
war  path.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  that  there  should  bf  no  further  delay  in 
the  negotiations,  which  had  been  needlessly  prolonged  through  several  we^a. 
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General  Sheridan  promptly  decided  upon  the  terms  of  his  nltimatmn.    like 
most  of  the  utterances  of  that  officer,  they  were  brief  and  to  the  point.    I  re- 
member the  day  and  the  chroamstances  under  which  they  were  given.    The 
General  and  myself  were  standing  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  rude  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  space  immediately  about  his  tent,  composed  of  a  single 
line  of  rough  poles,  erected  by  the  unskilled  labor  of  some  of  the  soldiers. 
The  day  was  one  of  those  bright,  warm,  sunshiny  days  so  frequent  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  even  in  winter.    I  had  left  my  tent,  which  was  but  a  few 
paces  from  that  of  (General  Sheridan,  to  step  over  and  report,  as  I  did  al- 
most dally,  the  latest  message  firom  the  Eiowas  as  to  their  intention  to  make 
peace.    On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  former  ones,  there  was  a  palpable  purpose 
to  postpone  further  action  until  Jx>ne  Wolf  and  Satanta  should  be  released  by 
US.    After  hearing  the  oft-repeated  excuses  of  the  Kiowas,  Oeneral  Sheridan 
communicated  his  resolve  to  me  in  substance  as  follows:   **Well,  Custer, 
these  Kiowas  are  endeavoring  to  play  us  fidse.    Their  object  is  to  occupy  us 
with  promises  until  the  grass  enables  them  to  go  where  they  please  and 
make  war  if  they  choose.    We  have  given  them  every  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Government,  if  they  so  desired.    They  are 
among  the  worst  Indians  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  have  been  guilty  of 
untold  murders  and  outrages,  at  the  same  time  they  were  being  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  Grovemment.    These  two  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  have 
forfeited  their  lives  over  and  over  again.    They  could  now  induce  their  peo- 
ple to  come  in  and  become  firiendly  if  they  chose  to  exert  their  influence  in 
that  direction.    This  matter  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and  must  be  stopped, 
as  we  have  to  look  after  the  other  tribes  before  spring  overtakes  us.    Ton 
can  inform  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  that  we  shall  .wait  until  sundown  to-mor- 
row for  their  tribe  to  come  in ;  if  by  that  time  the  village  is  not  here.  Lone 
Wolf  and  Satanta  will  be  hung,  and  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  village." 
This  might  be  regarded  as  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis.    I  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  lodge  in  which  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  were  prisoners,  accompa- 
nied by  Romeo  as  interpreter.    I  found  the  two  chie&  reclining  lazily  upon 
their  comfortable,  if  not  luxurious  couches  of  robes.    Satanta^s.son  was  also 
present.    After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  introduced  the  subject  which 
was  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  by  informing  the  chiefs  that  I  had  just  returned 
from  General  Sheridan's  tent,  where  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  Kiowas 
to  comply  with  their  oft-repeated  promises  had  been  discussed,  and  that  I  had 
been  directed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  determination  which  had  been  formed 
in  regard  to  them  and  their  people.    At  this  announcement  I  could  see  that 
both  chiefs  became  instantly  and  unmistalcably  interested  in  what  was  being 
said. 

I  had  so  often  heard  of  the  proverbial  stoicism  of  the  Indian  character,  that 
it  oooarred  to  me  that  this  was  a  favorable  moment  for  judging  how  far  this 
trait  affects  their  conduct.  For  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
mnnication  which  I  was  about  to  make  to  them  was  one  likely,  at  all  events, 
to  OTertarn  any  self-imposed  stolidity  which  was  not  deeply  impregnated  in 
their  nature.  After  going  over  the  subject  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  Ki- 
owas from  their  reservation,  their  oft-made  promises,  made  only  to  be  violated,  I 
told  them  that  they  were  regarded,  as  they  had  a  right  to  be,  as  the  two  leading 
and  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  tribe ;  that  although  they  were  prisoners,  yet  so 
powerful  were  they  among  the  people  of  their  own  tribe,  tliat  their  influence, 
even  while  prisoners,  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  chiefs  combined ; 
hence  all  negotiations  with  the  Kiowas  had  been  conducted  through  them,  and 
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although  they  had  it  m  their  power,  by  a  single  oommand,  to  cause  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  existing  dlMculties  to  be  made,  yet  so  far  they  had 
failed  utterly  to  exert  an  influence  for  peace  between  thdir  people  and  the 
Government.  The  announcement  then  to  be  made  to  them  must  be  regarded 
as  final,  and  it  remained  with  them  alone  to  decide  by  their  action  what  the 
result  should  be.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  then  communicated  to  them 
the  fate  which  undoubtedly  awaited  tliem  in  the  event  of  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  tribe.  Until  sunset  of  the  following  day  seemed  a  veiy  brief 
period,  yet  I  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  countenance  of  either 
when  told  that  that  would  be  the  extent  of  their  lives  if  their  tribe  failed  to 
come  in.  Not  a  muscle  of  their  waiTior-like  faces  moved*  Then*  eyes  neither 
brightened  nor  quailed ;  nothing  in  their  actions  or  appearance  gave  token 
that  anything  unusual  had  been  communicated  to  them.  Satanta^s  son  alone 
of  the  three  seemed  to  realize  that  matters  were  becoming  serious,  as  ooi^d 
readily  be  told  by  watching  hi&  anxious  glances,  first  at  his  father,  then  at  Lone 
Wolf;  but  neither  spoke. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  time,  and  anxious  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  as 
well  as  satisfactory  termination  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Kiowas,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  everv  fiicilifcv  to  tlie  two  caotive  chiefa  to  save  their  atU 
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oome  in  as  soon  as  the  courier  should  reaoh  them.  At  the  at 
formed  them  of  what  depended  upon  thehr  coming.  He  hat 
Black  I^gle»  the  tliird  chief  in  rank,  to  come  in  advance  of  the 
ing  with  him  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  prominent  chiefii.  I 
felt  confident  that  his  people  would  arrive  by  the  appointed  tin 
smiled  at  the  question,  and  assured  me  that  an  Indian  would 
to  save  a  comrade,  leaving  me  to  infer  that  to  save  their  tw( 
•  nothing  would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  Seeing,  per 
doubt  on  my  face,  he  pointed  to  that  locality  in  the  heavens 
would  occupy  at  two  o^dock,  and  said,  **  Before  that  time  Blaol 
other  chiefs  accompanying  him  will  be  here ;  and  by  that  time 
a  similar  manner  sunset,  *'  the  village  will  arrive.'* 

No  general  commanding  an  army,  who  had  transmitted  hi 
corps  commanders,  directing  a  movement  at  daylight  the  folio 
could  have  exhibited  more  confidence  in  the  belief  that  his  o 
executed,  than  did  this  captive  chief  in  the  belief  that,  althoug 
the  hands  of  his  traditional  enemies,  his  lodge  closely  guarded 
watoliful  sentinels,  liis  commands  to  liis  people  would  meet  wit] 
willing  compliance.  After  a  little  further  conversation  with  tfa 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  lodge,  when  Lone  Wolf,  true  to  the 
under  which  an  opportunity  to  beg  for  something  to  eat  is  nev 
pass  unimproved,  called  me  back,  and  said  that  the  next  da 
chiefs  would  visit  him,  and  although  he  was  a  prisoner,  yet  he 
to  be  able  to  entertain  them  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and 
the  tribe,  and  therefore  I  was  appealed  to  to  furnish  the  provi 
to  provide  a  feast  for  a  dozen  or  more  hungry  chiefli  and  thei 
reply  to  which  modest  request  I  made  the  heart  of  Lone  Wolf  g 
forth,  in  his  most  emphatic  as  well  as  delighted  manner,  the 
of  approval,  **  How,"  by  informing  him  that  the  feast  should  & 
pared  if  he  only  would  supply  the  guests. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  no  little  interest,  and  to  none  m 
two  chiefs,  who  expected  to  see  the  first  step  t:iken  by  thei: 
would  terminate  in  their  release  from  a  captivity  which  had  ce 
exceedingly  irksome,  not  to  mention  the  new  danger  which  i 
the  fiice.  Lone  Wolf,  however,  maintained  his  confidence,  and 
sured  me  during  the  forenoon  that  Black  Eagle  and  the  other  c 
had  sent  for  by  name,  would  arrive  not  later  than  two  o^clock 
confidence  proved  not  to  be  misplaced.  The  sun  had  hardly  m 
of  one  in  the  heavens,  when  a  small  cavalcade  was  seen  appr 
distance  from  the  direction  of  the  Kiowa  village.  The  quick 
was  the  first  to  discover  it.  A  smile  of  haughty  triumph  lightc 
tenance  of  Lone  Wolf  when  his  attention  was  (Mdled  to  the  apin 
his  look  indicating  that  he  felt  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  had  he 

On  they  came,  first  about  a  dozen  chiefs,  riding  at  a  delibei 
fied  pace,  they  and  their  ponies  richly  caparisoned  in  the  most 
ner.  The  chie&  wore  blankets  of  bright  colors,  scarlet  predo 
here  and  there  a  bright  green.  Each  face  was  painted  in  brilli 
low,  blue,  green,  red,  black,  and  combinations  of  i^l  of  then 
being  ornamented  alike,  and  each  new  face  seeming  more  h< 
predecessor.  The  ponies  had  not  been  neglected,  so  far  as 
make-up  was  concerned,  eagle  feathers  and  pieces  of  gaudy 
terwoven  in  their  manes  and  tails.    Following  the  chieA  rodi 
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only  l6«  ommmentod  than  tlie  ehiaCi  themaelTas.  Tbete  were  wmrtkwm  mad 
oonfidenUal  ftieodt  and  Bdrimn  of  tlie  ohiefii  in  wiioee  train  they  rode.  In 
raer  of  aU  rode  a  few  meek-looking  •qoaws,  wiioae  part  in  this  impoeiBg 
pageant  became  evident  wtien  the  chiefs  and  warriors  dismoanted,  gtwiag 
the  reins  of  their  ponies  to  the  squaws,  wlio  at  OBoe  busied  tfaemselTee  in 
plokedDg  the  ponies  of  their  lords,  and,  in  erery  sense  of  the  word,  mas 
ters,  whererer  the  gracing  seemed  freshest  and  most  abandani.  This  beiag 
done,  their  part  was  performed,  and  tbey  waited,  near  the  poniee,  tiie  re- 
torn  of  the  chiefii  and  warriors.  The  latter,  alter  forming  in  one  groop^ 
and  in  similar  order  to  that  in  whidi  they  rode,  adTanoed  toward  ttie  lodge 
outside  of  which,  hot  within  the  chain  of  sentinels,  stood  Lone  Wolf  mud  S»- 
tanta.  The  meeting  between  the  captive  ohiefii  and  their  more  fortunate  com- 
rades ocoasi<med  an  exhibition  of  more  feeling  and  sensibility  than  is  generally 
accredited  to  the  Indian.  A  bevy  of  school  girls  coold  not  have  embnoed 
each  other,  after  a  twenty-foar  hoars*  separation,  with  greater  enthnsiaem  and 
demonstrations  of  apparent  Joy  than  did  these  chieftains,  whose  sole  delight  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  I  trust  no 
gentle-minded  reader,  imbued  with  great  kindness  of  heart,  will  let  this  little 
scene  determine  his  estimate  of  the  Indian  character;  for  be  it  understood, 
not  one  of  the  chiefii  who  formed  the  group  of  whidi  I  am  writing  bat  had 
participated  in  acts  of  the  most  barbarous  and  wanton  cruelty.  It  was  a  por- 
tion of  these  chie&  who  had  led  and  encouraged  the  band  that  had  subjected 
the  Box  family  to  such  a  hcnrrible  fate,  of  which  Major-General  Hancock  made 
fhll  report  at  the  time. 

Immediately  after  greetings  had  been  exchanged  between  the  capdves  and 
their  Ariends,  I  was  requested,  by  a  message  from  Lone  Wolf;  to  repair  to  his 
lodge  in  order  to  hear  what  his  friends  had  to  say.  As  I  entered  the  lodge 
the  entire  party  of  chiefii  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  began  a  series  of  hand- 
shaking and  universal  *'  Hows,**  which  in  outward  earnestness  made  up  for 
any  lack  of  real  sincerity,  and  to  an  inexperienced  observer  or  a  tender-hearted 
peace  commissioner  might  well  have  appeared  as  an  exhiUtion  of  indubitable 
firiendship  if  not  aflfection.  After  all  were  seated,  and  the  ever-present  long 
red  clay  pipe  had  passed  and  repassed  around  the  drole,  each  dkief  indulging 
in  a  few  silent  whifEb,  Black  Eagle  arose,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  me, 
proceeded,  after  the  manner  of  an  oration,  to  inform  me,  what  I  had  had  reason 
to  expect,  and  what  the  reader  no  doubt  has  also  anticipated,  that  the  ent&e 
Kiowa  village  was  at  that  moment  on  the  march,  and  would  arrive  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  camp  before  dark.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  tiiat  this 
general  movement  on  their  part  was  one  of  compuldon,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  heard  Black  Eagle,  who  was  an  impressive  orator,  one  might  wdl 
have  believed  that,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  separation  fh>m  their  brothers, 
the  white  men,  who,  as  Black  Eagle  said,  like  themselves  were  all  descended 
firom  one  father,  the  Kiowas  had  voluntarily  resolved  to  pack  up  their  lodges, 
and  when  they  next  should  put  them  down  it  would  be  alongside  the  tents  of 
their  white  friends. 

In  nothing  that  was  said  did  it  appear  that  the  impending  execution  of 
Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  had  aught  to  do  with  hastening  the  arrival  of  thm 
people.  At  the  termination  of  the  conference,  however.  Black  Eagle  inti- 
mated that  as  the  tribe  was  about  to  locate  near  us,  it  would  be  highly  agree- 
able to  them  if  thehr  two  head  chiefs  could  be  granted  their  liberty  and  per- 
mitted to  resume  their  places  among  their  own  people. 

That  evening  the  Kiowa  village,  true  to  the  prediction  of  Lone  Wolt  ar> 


riyed,  and  was  located  a  short  distance  from  oar  camp.  The  i 
the  family  or  families  of  Satanta  appeared  in  front  of  headqnartc 
known  their  desire  to  see  Satanta,  to  wfadoh,  of  course,  no  objeotic 
mnd  the  guards  were  instructed  to  permit  them  to  pass  the  linei 
home  circle  was  organised  somewhat  on  the  quadrilateral  plan ;  tl 
ibor  wives.  They  came  together,  and,  so  far  as  outward  appeara 
one  to  judge,  they  constituted  a  happy  £unily.  They  were  all  yoi 
om,  and  each  was  sufficiently  like  the  others  in  appearance  to 
the  lot  to  pass  as  sisters;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  quite  customar 
Indians  for  one  man  to  marry  an  entire  family  of  daughter 
as  they  reach  the  proper  age.  To  those  who  dread  a  multip 
thers-in-law  this  custom  possesses  advantages.  To  add  in  a  ma 
as  maternal  way  to  the  striking  similarity  in  appearance  pres< 
tanta's  dusky  spouses,  each  bore  on  her  back,  encased  in  the  ca 
of  a  scarlet  blanket,  a  pledge  of  affection  in  the  sliape  of  a  ^pooi 
anoe  in  the  extreme  ages  of  the  four  miniature  warriors,  or  war 
being  too  slight  to  be  perceptible.  In  single  file  the  four  partner 
joys  approached  his  lodge,  and  in  the  same  order  gained  admittai 
was  seated  on  a  bu£Bdo  robe  when  they  entered.  He  did  not  i 
that  would  liave  been  deemed  unwarriorlike — ^but  each  of  his  wi 
to  him,  when,  instead  of  going  through  the  ordinary  form  of  emi 
its  usual  accompaniments,  on  such  occasions  considered  proper 
was  unslung— I  imow  of  no  better  term  to  describe  the  dezteroi: 
whioh  the  mother  transferred  her  ofbpring  from  its  cosey  resting 
back  to  her  arms — and  handed  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  th< 
kissed  it  repeate^lyt  with  eyery  exhibition  of  paternal  affection,  sc 
ing  to  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the  mother,  who  stood  by  mei 
ing  herself  with  strdking  Satanta^s  face  and  shoulders  gently, 
time  muttering  almost  inaudible  expressions  of  Indian  endear 
toaohing  little  scene  lasted  for  a  few  moments,  when  Satanta,  aft 
a  kiss  upon  the  soffc,  cherry  lips  of  Ills  child,  transferred  it  back  1 
who  passed  on  and  quietly  took  a  seat  by  Satanta^s  side.  The 
then  approached,  when  precisely  the  same  exliibition  was  gone  1 
not  being  yaried  from  the  first  in  the  slightest  particular.  This 
the  third  took  the  place  of  the  second,  the  latter  passing  along  y 
and  seating  herself  next  to  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  fourth 
sented  her  babe,  received  it  back,  and  quietly  seated  herself  by  t 
third ;  not  a  word  being  spoken  to  or  by  Satanta  from  the  beg 
end  of  this  strange  meeting. 

The  Ejowas  were  now  all  located  on  their  reservation  except 
of  the  tribe,  led  by  a  very  wicked  and  troublesome  cliief,  na 
Hsart,  although  his  conduct  and  character  were  anything  but  in 
the  gentleness  of  his  name.  He  had  taken  his  band  and  movec 
tion  of  the  Staked  Plains,  fur  to  the  west  of  the  Kiowa  reservatic 
However,  the  Indian  question,  so  fkr  as  the  Kiowas  were  cc 
regarded  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  it  became  o 
how  to  effect  a  similar  settlement  with  the  Cheyennes  and  At 
had  fled  after  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  and  were  then  supposed 
where  between  the  Witchita  mountains  and  the  western  border  oi 
of  the  head  waters  of  Red  river.  It  was  finally  decided  to  se 
fHendly  chiefs  of  the  Apaches,  whose  village  was  then  near  th 
of  Fort  Sill,  and  one  of  the  three  captive  squaws  whom  we  had  br< 
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All  the  difdk  of  that  region  who  were  interested  in  promoting  peace  be- 
tween the  whites  and  Indians  were  assembled  at  my  beadqaartors,  when  I  in- 
formed  them  of  the  proposed  peaoe  embassy,  and  asked  that  some  chief  of 
prominence  should  yolnnteer  as  bearer  of  a  friendly  message  to  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes.  A  well-known  chief  of  the  Apaches,  named  Iron  Shirt; 
prpmptly  offered  himself  as  a  messenger  in  the  cause  of  peace.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  he  said  he  could  be  ready  to  depart  upon  his  commendable  er* 
rand  the  following  day,  and  estimated  the  distance  such  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary  to  take  provision  sufficient  to  last  him  and  his  companion  three  weeks. 
Having  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  assemblage  of  chiefs  dis- 
persed, the  next  stepbeing  to  decide  whidi  of  the  three  squaws  should  accompany 
Iron  Shirt  to  her  tribe.  I  concluded  to  state  the  case  to  them,  and  make  Hie  se- 
lection a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  Summoning  Mah-wis-sa,  Mo-nah-see-tah, 
and  the  Sioux  squaw,  their  companion,  to  my  tent,  I,  through  Romeo,  acquainted 
them  with  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  establish  peace  with  their  people  and 
with  the  Arapahoes,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we  intended  despatotiing  a 
friendly  message  to  the  absent  tribes,  which  must  be  carried  by  some  of  their 
own  people.  After  conferring  with  each  other  a  few  minutes,  they  concluded 
that  Mah-wis-sa,  the  sister  of  Black  Kettle,  should  return  to  her  people.  Every 
arrangement  was  provided,  looking  to  the  comfort  of  the  two  Indians  who 
were  to  undertake  this  long  journey.  A  bountifhl  supply  of  provisions  was 
carefully  provided  in  convenient  packages,  an  extra  amount  of  clothing  and 
blankets  being  given  to  Mah-wis-sa  in  order  that  she  should  not  return  to  her 
people  emp^-lianded.  To  transport  their  provisions  and  blankets  a  mule  was 
given  them  to  be  used  as  a  pack-animal.  It  was  quite  an  event,  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  monotony  of  camp,  when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the 
two  peace  commissioners.  I  had  told  Iron  Shirt  what  he  was  to  say  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  who  still  remained  hostile,  which  was  in  effect  that  we  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  to  that  end  invited  them  to  come  at  once  and  place  them- 
selves and  their  people  on  the  reservations,  where  we  would  meet  and  regard 
them  as  friends,  and  all  present  hostilities,  as  well  as  reckoning  for  past  differ- 
ences, should  cease ;  but  if  this  friendly  proflfer  was  not  accepted  favorably  and 
at  once,  we  would  be  forced  to  regard  it  as  indicating  their  desire  to  prolong 
the  war,  in  which  event  the  troops  would  be  sent  against  them  as  soon  as 
practicable.  I  relied  not  a  little  on  the  good  influence  of  Mah-wis-sa,  who,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  establishing  a  peace  between  her  people  and 
the  white  men.  Quite  a  group,  composed  of  officers,  soldiers,  teamsters* 
guards,  and  scouts,  assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah- 
wis-sa,  and  to  wish  them  Grod-speed  in  their  mission. 

After  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah-wis-sa  had  seated  themselves  upon  their  ponies 
and  were  about  to  set  out,  Mah-wis-sa,  suddenly  placing  her  hand  on  the  neat 
belt  which  secured  her  blanket  about  her,  indicated  that  she  was  unprovided 
with  that  most  essential  companion  of  frontier  life,  a  nmUMoa  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  meaning  a  hunting-knife.  Only  those  who  have  lived  on  the 
plains  can  appreciate  the  unpurchasable  convenience  of  a  hunting-knif«. 
Whether  it  is  to  carve  a  buffalo  or  a  mountain  trout,  mend  horse  equipments, 
or  close  up  a  rent  in  the  tent,  there  is  a  constent  demand  for  the  services  of  a 
good  hunting-knife.  Mah-wis-sa  smiled  at  the  forgetftilness  which  had  made 
her  fail  to  discern  this  omission  sooner,  but  I  relieved  her  anxiety  by  taking 
fh>m  my  belt  the  hunting-knife  which  hung  at  my  side  and  giving  it  to  her, 
adding  as  I  did  so  that  I  expected  her  to  return  it  to  me  before  the  diange  ia 
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the  moon,  that  behig  fixed  as  the  extreme  limit  of  their  abeenoe.  YHien  all 
Tiras  ready  for  the  start,  Iron  Shirt  rode  first,  followed  by  the  pack-mule,  which 
lie  led,  while  Maki-wis-sa,  acting  as  a  driver  to  the  latter  and  well  moontedt 
brought  up  the  rear. 

As  they  rode  away  amid  the  shower  of  good  wishes  which  was  bestowed 
upon  them  and  their  mission,  many  were  the  queries  as  to  the  probable  extent 
o/  their  jom'ney,  their  return,  and  whether  they  would  be  successful.  For 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  these  two  Indians  depended  in  a  great  measure 
the  question  whether  or  not  we  were  to  be  forced  to  continue  the  war;  and 
axnong  the  hundreds  who  watched  the  departing  bearers  of  the  olive  bitmoh, 
there  was  not  one  but  hoped  earnestly  that  the  mission  would  prove  sucoess- 
fbl,  and  we  be  spared  the  barbarities  which  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
iKTOuld  necessarily  entail.  Tet  there  are  those  who  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve that  the  army  is  at  all  times  clamorous  for  an  Indian  war.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  officer  or  man  belonging  to  the  army,  who,  when  the  question  of 
-war  or  peace  with  the  Indians  was  being  agitated,  did  not  cast  the  weight  of 
his  infiaence,  the  prayers  of  liis  heart,  in  behalf  of  peace.  When  I  next  called 
Mah-wis-sa's  attention  to  the  mtUch-ka  (knife),  it  was  far  from  the  locality  we 
then  occupied,  and  under  very  diflferent  circumstances. 

After  the  departure  of  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah-wis-sa,  we  were  forced  to  settle 
down  to  the  dullest  routine  of  camp  life,  as  nothing  could  be  done  until  their 
return.  It  was  full  three  weeks  before  the  interest  in  camp  received  a  fresh 
impetus,  by  the  tidings,  which  flew  from  tent  to  tent,  tliat  Iron  Sliirt  had  re- 
turned. He  did  return,  but  Mah-wis-sa  did  not  return  with  him.  His  story 
was  brief.  He  and  Mah-wis-sa,  after  leaving  us  and  travelling  for  several  days 
westward,  had  arrived  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  villages.  They  deliv- 
ered their  messages  to  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes,  who  were  assembled  in 
council  to  hear  them,  and  after  due  deliberation  thereon.  Iron  Shirt  was  in- 
formed tliat  the  distance  was  too  great,  the  ponies  in  too  poor  condition,  to 
permit  the  villages  to  return.  In  other  words,  these  two  tribes  had  virtually 
decided  that  rather  than  return  to  their  reservation  they  preferred  the  chances 
of  war.  When  asked  to  account  for  Mah-wis-sa*s  failure  to  accompany  him 
back.  Iron  Shirt  stated  that  she  had  desired  to  fulfil  her  promise  and  return 
with  him,  but  the  chiefs  of  her  tribe  would  not  permit  her  to  do  so. 

The  only  encouragement  derived  from  Iron  Shirt  was  in  his  statement 
that  Little  Robe,  a  prominent  cliief  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  Yellow  Bear,  the 
second  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  were  both  extremely  anxious  to  effect  a  per- 
manent peace  between  their  people  and  the  Government,  and  both  had  prom- 
ised Iron  Shirt  that  they  would  leave  their  villages  soon  after  Ills  depart- 
ure and  visit  us,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  war.  Iron  Shirt 
was  rewarded  for  tiis  Journey  by  bountiful  presents  of  provisions  for  himself 
and  his  people.  True  to  their  promises  made  to  Iron  Shirt,  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  arrived  at  our  camp  and  were  well 
reoeived. 

They  reported  that  their  villages  had  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  accepting  our  invitation  to  come  in  and  live  at  peace  in  the  fhture,  and  that 
many  of  their  people  were  strongly  in  favor  of  adopting  this  course,  but  for 
the  present  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  two  tribes  would  come  in. 
The  two  tribes  would  probably  act  in  concert,  and  if  they  intended  coming, 
would  make  their  determination  known  by  despatching  couriers  to  us  in  a  few 
days.    In  spite  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  Little  fiobe  and  Yellow  Bear« 
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whom  I  have  always  re^rded  as  two  of  the  most  upright  and  peaceably  in- 
clined Indians  I  have  eyer  known,  and  who  have  since  that  time  paid  a 
visit  to  the  President  at  Washington,  it  was  evident  that  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  while  endeavoring  to  occupy  us  with  promises  and  pretences,  were 
only  interested  in  delaying  our  movements  until  the  return  of  spring,  when 
the  young  grass  would  enable  them  to  recruit  the  strength  of  their  winter- 
famished  ponies  and  move  when  and  where  they  pleased. 

After  waiting  many  long  weary  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  couriers 
from  the  two  tribes,  until  even  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  expect  their  coming,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  but  one  expedient  yet  untried  which  fhmislied 
even  a  doubtful  chance  of  averting  war.  This  could  only  be  resorted  to 
with  the  approval  of  General  Sheridan,  whose  tent  had  been  pitched  in  our 
midst  during  the  entire  winter,  and  who  evidently  proposed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  the  Indian  question  in  that  locality  should  be  di8p6sed  o£  My 
plan  was  as  follows : 

We  had  some  fifteen  hundred  troops,  a  force  ample  to  oope  with  all  the 
Indians  which  could  then,  or  since,  be  combined  at  any  one  point  on  the 
plains.  But  in  the  state  of  feeling  existing  among  those  Indians  at  that  time, 
consequent  upon  the  punishment  which  they  had  received  at  and  since  the  Wa- 
shita campaign,  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  if  not  impractica- 
ble matter  to  attempt  to  move  so  large  a  body  of  troops  near  their  villages, 
and  retain  the  latter  in  their  places,  so  fearful  were  they  of  receiving  punish- 
ment for  their  past  offences.  It  would  also  have  been  impracticable  to 
move  upon  them  stealthily,  as  they  were  then,  for  causes  already  given,  more 
than  ever  on  the  alert,  and  were  no  doubt  kept  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 
to  our  every  movement. 

It  was  thus  considered  out  of  the  question  to  employ  my  entire  command 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  wliat  I  proposed  should  be  purely  a  peaceful  effort 
to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  war,  as  so  large  a  force  would  surely 
intimidate  the  Indians,  and  cause  them  to  avoid  our  presence. 

I  believed  that  if  I  could  see  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  two  hostile  tribes  and 
convince  them  of  the  friendly  desire  of  the  Government,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  war  and  return  to  their  reservation.  I  have  endea- 
vored to  show  that  I  could  not  go  among  them  with  my  entire  command, 
neither  was  I  sufficiently  orthodox  as  a  peace  commissioner  to  believe  what 
so  many  of  that  order  preach,  but  fail  to  practise,  that  I  could  take  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand,  the  plan  of  a  school-house  in  the  other,  and,  unaccompa- 
nied by  force,  visit  the  Indian  villages  in  safety.  My  life  would  certainly 
have  been  the  price  of  such  temerity.  Too  imposing  a  force  would  repel  the 
Indians ;  too  small  a  force  would  tempt  them  to  murder  us,  even  though  our 
mission  was  a  friendly  one. 

After  weighing  the  matter  carefhlly  in  my  own  mind,  I  decided  that  with 
General  Sheridan^s  approval  I  would  select  from  my  command  forty  men,  two 
officers,  and  a  medical  officer,  and.  accompanied  bv  the  two  chiefs.  Little  Robe 
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from  the  first  was  inclined  to  lend  his  approval  to  my  project.  After  discuss* 
lug  it  fidly»  he  gave  his  assent  by  saying  that  the  character  of  the  proposed 
expedition  was  such  that  he  would  not  order  me  to  proceed  upon  it,  but  if  I 
volunteered  to  go,  he  would  give  me  the  Ml  sanction  of  his  authority  and 
every  possible  assistance  to  render  the  mission  a  successftil  one ;  in  conclusion 
urging  me  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  against  the  stratagems  or  treachery 
of  the  Indians,  who  no  doubt  would  be  but  too  glad  to  massacre  my  party  in 
revenge  for  their  recent  well-merited  chastisement.  Returning  to  my  tent,  I 
at  once  set  about  making  preparations  for  my  journey,  the  extent  or  result  of 
which  now  became  interesting  subjects  for  deliberation.  The  first  thing  ne- 
cessary was  to  make  up  the  party  which  was  to  accompany  me. 

As  the  number  of  men  was  to  be  limited  to  forty,  too  much  care  could  not 
be  exercised  in  their  selection.  I  chose  the  great  majority  of  them  from  the 
sharpshooters,  men  who,  in  addition  .to  being  cool  and  brave,  were  experi- 
enced and  skilful  marksmen.  My  standard-bearer,  a  well-tried  sergeant,  was 
selected  as  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  party.  The  officers 
who  were  to  accompany  me  were  my  brother  Colonel  Custer,  Captain  Rob- 
bins,  and  Dr.  Renick,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  As  guide  I  had 
Ne-va,  a  Blaokfoot  Indian,  who  had  accompanied  General  Fremont  in  his  ex- 
plorations, and  who  could  speak  a  little  English.  Little  Robe  and  Yellow 
Bear  were  also  to  be  relied  upon  as  guides,  while  Romeo  accompanied  us  as 
interpreter.  Young  Brewster,  determined  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  discov- 
ering his  lost  sister,  had  requested  and  been  granted  permission  to  become  one 
of  the  party.  This  completed  the  personnel  of  the  expedition.  All  were  well 
armed  and  well  mounted.  We  were  to  take  no  wagons  or  tents ;  our  extra 
supplies  were  to  be  transported  on  pack-mules.  We  were  to  start  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  the  intervening  time  being  necessary  to  complete  our 
preparations.  It  was  decided  that  our  first  march  should  be  a  short  one,  suffi- 
cient merely  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  village  of  friendly  Apaches,  located  a  few 
miles  fh>m  our  camp,  where  we  would  spend  the  ^nt  night  and  be  joined 
by  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear,  who  at  that  time  were  guests  of  the  Apaches. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  comiudes  our  mission  was 
regarded  as  closely  bordering  on  the  imprudent,  to  qualify  it  by  no  stronger 
term. 

So  confident  did  one  of  the  most  prudent  officers  of  my  command  feel  in 
regard  to  our  annihilation  by  the  Indians,  that  in  bidding  me  good-by  he  con- 
trived to  slip  into  my  hand  a  small  pocket  Derringer  pistol,  loaded,  with  the 
simple  remark,  **  You  had  better  take  it.  General ;  it  may  prove  useful  to  you.'' 
As  I  was  amply  provided  with  arms,  both  revolvers  and  rifle,  and  as  a  pocket 
Derringer  may  not  impress  the  reader  as  being  a  very  formidable  weapon  to 
use  in  Indian  warfiire,  the  purpose  of  my  friend  in  giving  me  the  small  pocket 
weapon  may  not  seem  clear.  It  was  given  me  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Indians  would  overwhelm  and  massacre  my  entire  party;  and  to  prevent 
my  being  captured,  disarmed,  and  reserved  for  torture,  that  little  pistol  was 
given  me  in  order  that  at  the  last  moment  I  might  become  my  own  exeoution- 
er--an  office  I  was  not  seeking,  nor  did  I  share  in  my  friend's  opinion. 

Everything  being  ready  for  our  departure,  we  swung  into  our  saddles, 
waved  our  adieus  to  the  comrades  who  were  to  remain  in  camp,  and  the  next 
moment  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  westward  and  were  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Apache  village. 

G.  A.  CUSTES. 
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IN  Copenhagen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  yon  will  find  a  large,  yerj 
singular-looking  building,  painted  yellow  wi*ii  some  black  frescoing, 
with  a  flat  roof,  and  no  arches  or  columns  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  It  looks 
exactly  like  a  box.  Tet  its  outlines  are  so  delicate  and  so  noble  in  their  utter 
simplicity,  that  it  cannot  be  a  common  wareroom  box;  it  most  be  a  shrine. 
And  the  monotony,  the  gravity  and  mourning  of  this  shrine  are  so  sublime,  so 
grand,  so  triumphant,  that  it  cannot  be  a  common  tomb;  it  must  be  a  maaso- 
lenm.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  the  only  mausoleum  in  the  world.  The  day  it  was 
finished  all  other  sepulchral  monuments  became  mute,  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  comparatively  insignificant.  In  the  court  is  Albert  Thorwaldsen 
buried  under  a  rose-bush,  and  the  four  wings  of  the  building  which  comprise 
the  court  and  open  into  it  through  a  number  of  large  gates,  thereby  making  tbe 
court  the  greatest  hall  in  the  building,  contain  all  his  works  and  nothing  else. 
Each  group  has  a  hall,  each  statue  a  room  of  its  own,  where  the  resplendent 
marble  stands  in  the  background,  set  off  by  a  wall  of  a  calm,  mild  color,  and 
fiooded  by  the  light  from  the  opposite  window.  The  long  corridors  contain 
different  casts  of  the  different  statues,  busts,  bass-reliefs,  and  sketches,  and 
through  these  halls  crowds  of  people  throng  every  day,  looking,  gazing*  and 
admiring,  their  souls  bending  toward  the  beauty  as  the  leaves  of  a  plant  turn 
against  the  sun.  But  is  there  any  other  mausoleum  in  the  world  in  which  the 
heroes  deeds  stand  on  his  grave,  not  wintten  in  verses  or  pictured  by  symbols, 
but  in  living  presence,  speaking  to  mankind  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  the  day  they  were  done,  a  perpetual  challenge  to  all  that  is 
mean  and  foul,  and  an  eternal  source  of  nobleness  and  beauty?  There  is 
none. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  enthusiastic  critics  that  Thorwaldsen  was  the 
greatest  sculptor  who  ever  lived.  It  is  true  that  in  the  bass-relief  he  excelled 
the  Greeks,  as  much  as  the  Greeks  excelled  the  Egyptians  in  the  statue.  It  is 
also  worth  noticing  that  while  Phidias  has  had  two  thousand  years  to  impress 
himself  upon  the  understanding  and  synvpalhy  of  mankind,  Thorwaldsen  has 
had  only  two  generations.  But  in  comparing  Thoi*waldsen  with  Phidias,  the 
first  question  is,  Has  he  given  to  the  genius  of  his  nation  and  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age  an  expression  as  complete  and  as  perfect  as  that  Phidias  gave  to  his 
nation  and  his  age?  And  to  this  question  it  must  be  answered.  He  has  not — 
he  could  not.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  civilization  were  eminent- 
ly plastic.  The  Greek  god  was  not  the  redeeming  word,  but  the  ideal  of 
beauty.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  modem  civilization  are  eminently  dramat- 
ic. The  Christian  God  is  the  commandment  of  the  conscience.  The  arts  most 
follow  this  difference.  The  hero  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is  a  statue  represent- 
ing man  in  one  single  moment  of  his  life— in  that,  namely,  in  which  he  meets 
face  to  face  with  Nemesis.  He  lacks  character.  There  were  forms  of  ar^ 
which  the  Greek  civilization  could  not  ripen  to  perfection.  The  idea  of  m 
statue  of  Thorwaldsen  is  a  concentrated  drama;  as,  for  instance,  his  Hermes 
lowering  with  one  hand  the  flute  witli  which  he  has  lulled  Argus  into  slnn^^ 
ber,  and  with  the  other  drawing  the  sword  with  which  he  is  going  to  alay 
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dm.     He  lacks  repose.    In  modem  life  the  plastio  form  seems  to  burst  into 
ilotures  and  dramas.    From  this  point  of  view  other  critics  have  said  that 
rhorwaldsen's  works  are  only  an  imitation,  or  at  best  a  repetition  of  the 
>reek  sonlptare,  and  it  is  tme  that  the  Qreek  mythology  famislied  hin^  with 
iie  greater  namber  of  liis  sabjects.    Bat  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  these 
lutjects  shows  better  than  anything  else  ooold  have  done  it  how  truly  he 
WBB  a  modem  man,  and  how  thoroughly  he  was  a  Dane.    Take,  for  instance, 
his  Venus  and  compare  hor  with  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Medicean  Venus. 
The  Venus  of  Milo  is  Greek,  and  represents  the  time  when  the  Greek  people 
Btood  idlest,  morally  and  mentally.    She  is  the  grandest  ideal  of  tme  woman- 
hood ever  conceived— soft  as  a  wave,  sweet  as  the  sunlight,  yet  so  dignified 
and  lofty  as  to  abash  every  wooer.    She  is  heroic.    Tiie  Greeks  considered  it 
the  Qtmoet  disgrace  to  lose  the  shield  in  battle.    A  warrior  who  surrendered 
his  shield,  surrendered  himself  a  slave,  disdained  by  his  countrymen,  while  the 
slain  hero  was  borne  upon  his  shield  to  the  grave  amidst  songs  of  praise.    If 
this  Grecian  Venus  had  a  sod  to  send  to  the  battle,  she  would  reach  him  the 
shield  and  tell  him  to  come  back  **  with  it  or  upon  if    The  Medicean  Venus 
is  Roman,  and  represents  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  Nero  burnt  up  half 
the  city  of  Rome  to  see  how  such  a  conflagration  looked,  and  Heliogabalus 
harnessed  the  young  ladies  of  Rome  to  draw  his  triumphal  chariot  through  the 
streets.    She  is  still  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  she  is  with- 
out  dignity.    She  is  still  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  but  she  has  been  har- 
nessed to  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  emperor^s  lust.    She  has  lost  that  shield 
behind  which  beauty  and  love  must  be  sheltered,  or  upon  which  they  ought  to 
die;  she  has  lost  the  purity  of  her  mind.    She  can  still  be  loved,  but  she  her- 
self cannot  love — she  is  coquettish.    Thorwaldsen^s  Venus  represents  our  time.* 
She  is  soft  and  sweet  and  pure,  but  she  is  no  goddess.    She  is  not  coquettish, 
but  she  is  as  little  heroic.    The  apple  she  holds  in  her  hand  is  not  that  which 
Paris  gave  Aphrodite  on  Ida,  but  that  which  Eve  reached  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  Paradise.    She  is  a  Christian  woman.    It  is  not  dignity  which  sits  on  her 
brow;  neither  is  it  shame.    It  is  thought.    She  has  learned  to  reason.    She  is 
a  modem  woman.    But  her  reasoning  is  not  tliat  bright  sprightliness  which 
corresponds  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  southern  sky;  it  is  rather  that  sublime 
calmnessofmindin  which  the  ideas  glitter  through  the  sentiments  like  the 
stars  of  a  summer  night    Siie  is  a  northern  woman.    And  still  more  expres- 
sive of  his  nation  and  of  his  age  are  those  works  of  Thorwaldsen^s  which  treat 
religious  subjects.    His  apostles  are  Protestants.    They  affirm  trath,  but  they 
affirm  it  by  denying  falsehood.f    They  preach  Christiiuiity,  but  they  preach  it 
against  Voltaire.    Thorwaldsen  had  met  all  these  types  of  religious  piety  and 
fervor  in  the  churches  of  Copenhagen,  when  he  was  young;  and  when  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  conceptions  of  religious  characters,  he  did  only  what  all  great 
art  does :  he  returned  to  life  what  he  had  received  from  life.    Every  Dane 
knows  that  Thorwaldsen^s  apostles  are  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
though  they  are  purified  and  magnified  by  the  genius  of  the  artist  so  as  to  be- 
come representatives  of  the  greatest  characters  that  ever  lived.    Tea,  even  in 
such  a  little  picture  as  Thorwaldsen^s  *'Day"  there  is  something  which  a  Dane 
feels  as  belonging  to  him.    He  has  watched  the  sun  when,  rising  over  Dre- 
sand,  it  reddened  a  million  of  small,  rippled  clouds  which  yesterday^s  west 
whid  forgot  on  the  eastem  horizon ;  and  he  feels  what  Tliorwaldsen  meant 
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when  he  formed  an  Aurora  strewing  rotes  otot  the  sky.    That  is  Jost  whit 
be  has  thought  so  often  hhnseli;  or  at  least  what  he  now  thinks  thmX  he  hK 
always  thought.    An  Aurora  with  a  torch  only  he  woold  not  have  underafeood. 
It  is  these  three  nations,  the  Swedish  soldier  with  hiii  enthusiastie  £utfa.the 
Norwegian  peasant  with  his  proad  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  the 
merchant  with  his  keen  appredationt  wtiich  shall  unite  and  form  the  < 
naWan  people.    But  will  they  ever  do  it?    They  will  at  least  be  oompeQsd 
to  try  it    The  Scandinavian  idea  is  not  a  fiuicy,  but  a  necessity.    Then  ii 
great  danger  to  each  of  these  people  in  their  separation.    I  do  not  mean  Ihst 
some  day  in  the  future  Grermany  will  eat  Denmariu  and  Boasia  Swedes  ani 
Norway.    Germany  of  1878  is  not  Germany  of  1864.    Germany  <^18€4  wis 
a  miserable  land  divided  up  among  a  score  of  sovereign  princes,  who  sebeaiei 
and  plotted  against  each  other*  never  agreeing  in  anything  except  in  robhiog 
their  subjects  and  their  neighbors.   In  1864  they  tore  Schleswig  from  Dennsaik. 
(Germany  of  1878  is  a  happy  land,  rapidly  developing  and  nobly  Ihlfilling  ito 
destiny.    But  it  is  no  part  of  a  people^s  destiny  to  rob  ita  nei^^ibcM^     A  happf 
man  does  not  like  to  make  other  men  miserable.    A  man  who  has  rtaoon  t» 
respect  himself  always  finds  reason  to  respect  other  men.    If  Gemuuiy  doss 
not  relapse  into  its  former  Half-barbarous  state  of  government,  it  will  fed  as 
desire  of  swallowing  up  Denmark.    And  even  if  it  would,  it  is  not  mbBoinbdtj 
certain  that  it  could.    Of  course,  a  people  of  two  millions  is  not  a  mateh  lor 
a  people  of  forty  millions.    Certainly  not  I    But  how  was  it  about  Greece  and 
Xerxes?    And  how  was  it  about  the  Provinces  and  Philip  n.P     Was  it  alls 
lie?    I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  the  formidahleneas  ef  the 
German  army,  but  I  do  pretend  to  know  something  about  the  Danish  people, 
about  its  power  of  self-defence,  and  about  its  capability  of  waging  a  war  fint 
to  the  bottom  of  its  purse,  and  then  to  the  bottom  of  its  heart;  and  I  da  not 
feel  absolutely  sure  that  Germany  could  eat  Denmark  even  if  it  would.    BfA 
there  is  a  necessity  of  another  kind  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  mtH^aiy 
genius  or  the  heroism  of  despair,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  human  pas- 
sions; a  necessity  engendered  by  the  progress  of  civilisation  itself;  and  to 
which  a  people  has  to  submit,  or  it  must  step  aside  to  rot  by  the  wayside  while 
the  train  of  civilization  passes  by  on  its  forward  march.    Adam  Smith  hi» 
pointed  out  that  while  one  man  would  hardly  be  able  to  make  one  pin  a  day 
if  working  alone,  several  men  who  work  together,  uniting  their  capital  and 
dividing  the  labor,  can  easily  make  several  pounds  of  pins  a  day  each.    Kow, 
when  civilization  demands  that  each  man  sliall  make  several  pounds  of  pins 
a  day,  men  must  unite,  or  they  will  have  to  take  leave  of  civilization.    Hub 
tells  the  whole  story.    Neither  Norway  ,Sweden,  nor  Denmark  has  o^iital 
enough  to  carry  on  their  industry  separately  on  the  great  s<»le  whidi  alone 
can  enable  their  manufactures  to  enter  successfhlly  into  the  comp^tion  of  the 
world-market;  and  if  they  do  not  unite,  they  will  all  three,  some  day  in  the 
future,  be  lost  to  civilization.     Denmark  will  slide  down  into  Germany,  and 
Norway  and  Sweden  will  drift  into  the  everlasting  snow  and  ice  of  the  nortk 
pole,  making  true  the  well-known  remark  that  Europe  begins  at  Copenhagen. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  and  very  complicated  task  to  show,  first,  tiiat  the  indos- 
tries  of  these  three  countries,  although  steadily  increasing,  are  yet  not  increasiDg 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  industrial  development  of  Germaoy, 
France,  England,  and  America;  next,  that  the  reason  of  this  retarded  devel- 
opment is  lack  of  capital,  not  lack  of  enterprise ;  and  finally,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  capital  can  properly  be  supplied  is  the  Scandinavian  unkn. 


^       Such  a  demonstration  would  address  quite  another  audience  tl 

^       which  this  sketch  is  intended,  hut  I  hope  that  two  or  three  simple  i 

»        able  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of  industry  in  these  countries. 

^       which  are  easily  understood,  I  will  take  the  illustrations  from  my  o 

but  I  shall  not  omit  to  hint  at  their  bearing  on  the  two  siste 

Glove  manufacturing  is  a  Danish  industry.    Danish  kid  gloves  e 

h        reputation,  and  have  found  quite  an  extensive  market.    But  here 

9        servations  to  be  made.    First,  a  pair  of  gloves  costs  in  Copenhage) 

lar.    The  same  pair  of  gloves  costs  in  New  York  between  one 

^        half  and  two  dollars.    Thus,  after  the  cost  of  transportation  and  th< 

J        porta(ion  are  paid,  every  pair  of  Danish  gloves  sold  in  New  York 

dollar  advance.    But  who  gains  this  dollar,  the  Danish  manufactv 

^        American  merchant?    O  dear  me!    If  the  Danish  manufacturer 

^        surplos  capital,  he  will  find  a  hundred  places  close  by  his  door  i 

capital  is  needed,  and  which  it  is  necessary  for  him,  even  economi 

ing,  to  succor  before  he  could  think  of  keeping  a  store  on  Broac 

second,  in  a  city  of  Jutland,  called  Banders,  is  produced  a  pecu 

gloves,  named  after  the  city.    This  glove  is  not  dyed.    It  shows 

oolor  of  the  leather,  but  it  presents  so  smooth  and  so  delicately  1 

lace  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gloves  in  the  world.    It 

lar  but  very  agreeable  smell.    It  is  the  only  kid  glove  which  < 

comfortably  in  hot  weather.    It  lias  a  Wholesome  and  beautifyii 

upon  the  skin.    But  this  Banders  glove,  unique  in  its  kind  and  mc 

by  itself,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  world.    YHiyP    Because  it  W( 

^         half  a  million  or  a  lucky  chance  to  make  it  known  to  the  world, 

the  lucky  chance  nor  the  half  million  has  as  yet  been  at  its  dispoi 

way  many  branches  of  Danish  industry  are  deprived  of  half  the  ] 

I         other  branches,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  exquisite  finen< 

oaoy,  are  pining  away.    Danish  industry  may  in  many  cases  be  cl 

ns  a  sort  of  job  work  which  can  be  done  without  capital,  bqt  wl 

sooner  or  later,  makes  a  people  miserable.    Thus,  the  street  cai 

liing  in  the  streets  of  London  were  bailt  in  Copenhagen,  but  tfa 

from  which  they  were  built  were  imported  ready  made  from  Ne^ 

paid  to  transport  the  pieces  to  Copenhagen  and  have  them  put  tog 

because  wages  are  low  in  Copenhagen ;  but  such  a  business  is  n< 

dustry ;  it  is  only  job  work.    And  wliat  is  the  result  of  this  stal 

In  the  last  generation  quite  a  number  of  German  agriculturists  e 

Denmark  because  land  is  cheaper  in  Denmark  than  in  Germany. 

same  time  quite  a  number  of  Danish  agriculturists  emigrated  to 

cause  land  is  cheaper  in  Sweden  than  in  Denmark.    A  movemen 

many  to  Denmark  and  f^om  Denmark  to  Sweden  has  begun  to 

But  whither  have  the  Swedes  gone?    Ask  in  Castie  Garden.    An 

the  Danes  follow?    I  do  not  know.    But  I  know  that  the  necessitr 

dinavian  union  has  already  begun  to  show  its  teeth,  and  before 

this  century  the  choice  will  be  given  to  the  three  northern  nations 

move  away,  and  they  will"  have  to  try  the  experiment  of  throwii 

*  artificial  bars  raised  between  them,  and  building  up,  instead  of 

factories,  one  large  one  able  to  yield  the  same  produce,  and  yet  n< 

the  same  capital. 

The  Scandinavian  union  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  fortut 
also  natural.    It  demands  no  sacrifice  except  that  of  some  old  pre 
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has  beea  tending  toward  it  through  centuries  of  growth.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
consider  the  languages.  Although  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
Swedish  and  the  Danish  languages,  yet  an  educated  Swede  and  an  educated 
DaAe  speak  together  as  freely  as  if  they  were  using  the  same  language.  The 
two  languages  were  originally  one,  springing  from  the  same  root,  the  old 
Danish  tongue,  now  generally  called  the  Icelandic  language,  as  it  is  still 
spoken  in  the  settlements  of  that  island.  The  difference  between  them  is  a 
difference  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  The  rich,  sounding,  and  higlily 
varied  endings  of  the  Icelandic  language  are  still  kept  or  only  slightly  modi- 
fied in  the  Swedish,  wliile  the  Danish  has  thrown  them  off  or  altered  them. 
But  the  roots  are  the  same,  with  no  other  differences,  either  in  their  material 
elements,  or  in  their  pronunciation,  or  in  their  signification,  than  those  which 
can  be  met  with  eyen  within  the  boundai'ies  of  the  same  language.  Take  the 
three  English  yariations  of  the  same  root,  to  screak,  to  screech,  and  to  sliriek ; 
take  the  different  pronunciation  of  the  word  lieutenant  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica; take  the  different  signification  of  the  word  clever  in  Boston  and  New 
York;  and  these  differences  will  give  a  coiTect  idea  of  the  kind  of  difference 
existing  between  the  Swedish  and  the  Danish  language  as  far  as  regards  the 
great  bulk  of  their  vocabulary,  the  genuine  stock  of  Icelandic  words.  With 
respect  to  the  foreign  words  which  each  language  has  adopted,  the  difference 
is  greater,  as  in  many  cases  these  words  were  taken  from  very  different  sooroea, 
and  brought  into  use  under  very  different  circumstances.  A  Swedish  and  a 
Danish  sailor,  meeting  each  other  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  will  hardly  no- 
tice any  difference  in  their  language ;  but  when  meeting  each  other  at  home, 
in  the  sounds,  there  is  at  first  no  end  of  their  wondering  at  each  other^s  speech, 
and  of  their  criticism  of  each  other's  language.  But  this  criticism  and  won- 
dering are  always  occasioned  by  the  foreign  words.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  word  match  had  been  introduced  in  the  Swedish  language  in  tlie 
signification  of  '*  some  very  combustible  substance  used  for  lighting  a  fire,** 
and  in  the  Danish  language  in  the  signification  of  *'  union  by  marriage  *' :  ho  w 
ridiculous  would  it  sound  in  the  ears  of  tlie  Dane  when  the  Swede  asked  him 
for  a  match  to  light  his  pipe !  As,  however,  both  the  Swedish  and  the  Danish 
language  are  comparatively  very  pure,  a  frequent  intercourse  soon  puts  a  stop 
to  all  wondeiing  and  criticism ;  and  among  educated  people  who  know  some- 
thing about  etymology,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurs.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  without  any  qualification  at  all,  that,  considered  merely  as  a  means  of 
communication,  the  three  northern  nations  have  only  one  language. 

A  similar  uniformity  may  easily  be  detected  in  the  history  of  these  three 
peoples,  though  at  the  firat  glance  their  annals  seem  to  contain  nothing  bat 
the  records  of  bloody  wars,  which  they  waged  one  against  the  other.  In  olden 
times  they  were  one  nation  split  into  many  peoples.  Now  they  are  three  na,. 
tions  going  to  unite  into  one  people.  That  is  the  short  sum  of  their  history 
through  one  thousand  years.  Originally  they  belonged  to  the  same  race,  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  worshipped  the  same  gods.  The  same  system  of 
moral  ideas,  the  same  set  of  social  habits  governed  them  all,  though  poli^ 
cally  they  were  separated  into  many  small  states.  When,  later  on,  these 
small  states  gathered  into  three  kingdoms  very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  three  countries,  an  independent  and  somewhat  di- 
verging development  commenced  in  each  country  and  caused  a  certaiQ 
estrangement  between  the  people.    Rivalries  sprung  up,  wars  ensued,  and  yet. 
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in  spite  of  this  estrangement,  which  at  lost  deepened  into  populai 
consanguinity  of  the  three  nations  is  apparent  throughout  the  whc 
their  history.  All  great  historical  events  affected  them  in  the  sf 
and  at  the  same  time.  They  received  Cliristianity,  and,  six  centur 
Reformation,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  a  great  extent  Uirough  th( 
The  development  of  the  cities  with  a  tendency  toward  republican  ] 
the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  by  the  absolute  monar 
solution  of  the  absolute  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
took  place  in  all  three  States  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  n 
fundamental  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  the  same.  The  Rom 
ped  at  tlie  river  Eider.  The  Norwegian,  the  Swedish,  and  the 
systems  are  original  growths  independent  of  Justinian^s  code, 
crusades  of  their  own,  not  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  power  of  the 
never  be  fully  established  among  them.  And  even  in  our  days, 
enlightened  civilization  strives  successfully  to  extinguish  all  nal 
dices,  «nd  although  a  cosmopolitan  polish  threatens  to  do  away 
tional  differences,  yet  there  are  certain  tendencies  which  a  Scand 
not  lose  without  thinking  himself  degraded,  and  there  is  a  ccrti 
freemasonry  which  a  Scandinavian  may  get  rid  of  in  foreign  sa 
must  confess  it  Is  very  hard  to  me  not  to  say,  **  God  bless  yen!  " 
anybody  sneease. 

The  separation  into  three  nations  was  necessary,  because  the 
ditions  under  which  life  must  be  led  in  these  three  countdes  arc 
ferent;  and  when  the  political  union  is  once  accomplished,  this  m 
ration  will  prove  a  great  good,  as  it  will  make  the  Scandinavia] 
richer,  more  varied,  and  less  liable  to  stagnate  into  petrified  notio 
trangement  between  the  nations  which  followed  from  their  sef 
natural,  and  acted  as  a  guard  over  their  independent  growth  s 
ment  But  the  hatred  which  at  last  grew  out  of  this  estrangement 
necessary  nor  naturaL  It  was  wholly  artificial,  and  may  be  said 
appeared  in  the  very  moment  that  people  became  conscious  of  i 
It  was  to  a  great  extent  caused  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Swe< 
Danish  dynasty.  The  Swedish  dynasty  was  of  genuine  Swedisl 
was  a  highly  gifted  family;  most  of  its  members  were  strong  cha 
iant  and  sagacious.  The  Danish  dynasty  was  of  German  orig 
Tery  miserable.  The  most  gifted  person  of  the  family  was  crazy 
rank  was  a  fogy,  only  on  a  great  scale,  the  third  was  a  simpleton, 
were  conspicuous  only  for  drunkenness  and  ignorance.  The  only 
the  Danish  people  any  real  good  was  the  last  one,  Frederick 
kings,  who  were  German,  and  for  centuries  continued  to  be  Gem 
all  means  to  draw  Denmark  toward  Germany;  and  they  succeec 
the  better,  as  the  highway  of  civilization  naturally  goes  from  Germ 
Denmark  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  A  fHendly  intercourse  betwei 
«nd  Denmark  is  as  important  to  the  prosperity  of  Scandinavia  ai 
navian  union  itself.  But  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  Danish  kings 
keep  aloof  from  Sweden.  They  inherited  the  Scandinavian  idea 
nish  crown,  and  they  found  it  pulsating  in  every  movement  of  the 
tory.  They  did  not  understand  it,  and  yet  they  were  haunted  b 
evil  spirit.  They  had  no  natural  sympathy  for  it,  and  yet  they  c< 
rid  of  it  It  became  their  besetting  demon  First  they  tried  to  c 
den.    They  did  so  more  than  once,  but  they  always  lost  it  agai 
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next  tantet,  becaoie  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.    Next*  they  tried 
to  crush  Sweden,  and  they  employed  for  this  porpoee  the  meanest  treaebery 
ever  witnesred  by  histmy ;  bat  they  were  cruelly  punished.    At  last  they  tried 
to  persuade  Sweden.    Cart>loads  of  proclamations  were  sent  by  hnlltnf 
across  the  Sound.     Eloquence,  demonstrations,  promises,  and  fine  dedamaite 
descended  from  the  balloons,  as  fVom  heaTon ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Sweifisk 
peasants  could  not  read,  and  consequently  the  Swedish  court  could  affiord  to 
laugh.    The  only  Danish  king  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty  who  understood  any- 
thing about  the  ScandinaTian  idea  was  Frederick  YII.    On  a  certain  oceaaiaB 
he  offered  to  renounce  his  crown  to  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XV.,  and  he 
did  it  in  the  most  serious  manner  he  knew  how — with  his  hands  in  his  po^ 
ets  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.    But  the  Swedish  goTemment,  under  the  nev 
dynasty,  descending  from  M.  Bemadotte,  district  attorney  of  Pau,  had  begua 
to  display  a  new  virtue  not  seen  before  in  Swedish  history;  namely,  cauttoos- 
ness.    King  Charles  dared  not  accept  the  <^er,  and  thus  one  of  the  grand- 
est opportunities  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  passed  away  as 
a  grotesque  Joke.    The  wars  which  during  these  centuries  had  been  waged 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  at  least  one  in  each  generation,  had  of  course 
influenced  the  feelings  of  the  two  nations.    But  it  is  worth  noticin|[^  that  ii 
the  beginning  the  peasants  on  the  borders  generally  made  peace  secretly  with 
each  other  while  the  kings  were  warring,  and  the  estrangement  between  the 
two  nations  hardly  grew  into  actual  hatred  until  this  was  introdooed  into  their 
minds  by  their  school-books.     There  is  nothing  which  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  have  spoken  so  eloquently  and  philanthropically  about  as  ed- 
ucation and  school-books,  and  there  is  nothing  through  which  these  two  cento- 
ries  have  diflhsed  so  much  confusion,  prejudice,  and  stupidity  into  the  mind 
of  mankind  as  through  education  and  school-books.    I  remember  the  feeling 
with  which  I,  on  my  first  visit  to  France,  in  1860,  opened  the  text-book  used 
by  the  teacher  in  history  in  the  common  schools.    The  first  two  lines  read 
thus :  **  The  Rhine  is  the  natural  boundary  of  France,  and  was  so  in  olden 
times.**    How  much  blood  and  how  many  millions  has  this  little  lie  east 
France!    I  remember,  also,  the  feeling  with  which  I  finished  my  first  lessooi 
in  Danish  history,  a  silly  record  of  the  wars  between  Sweden  and  DenmaA 
How  much  I  had  to  revenge!    How  thoroughly  I  hated  the  Swedes!    They 
were  my  natural  enemies,  whom  I  had  to  fight  as  long  as  I  lived.     And  there 
were  many  thousands  of  boys  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  wiio  read 
Uie  same  kind  of  books,  with  the  same  effect. 

This  stifling  atmosphere  of  hatred,  which  arose  from  a  book,  was  aho 
swept  away  by  a  book.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology and  the  ancient  Scandinavian  civilisation  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. Scientific  men  were  deeply  interested,  and  the  public  was  channed. 
There  was  a  striking  difference  betwee'n  the  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, but  the  difference  was  not  altogether  unfiivorable  for  the  latter.  The 
Greek  mythology  had  developed  its  ideas  to  consummate  individual iiatinnB 
It  had  created  a  bright  and  gay  world  of  beauty,  in  which  all  was  distinct, 
living,  and  happy.  But  it  had  hidden  its  symbols  so  fiu'  below  its  impertoBs- 
tions  that  it  had  almost  forgotten  them,  and  thereby  it  had  somewhat  flattened 
its  ideas.  And  while  it  had  crowded  the  world  of  beauty  with  bright  and  rs- 
diant  ideals,  it  had  left  the  moral  world  to  uncertiunty  and  doubt.  The  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  was  vast  and  dim.  Its  individualizations  were  vagse. 
Its  impersonations  were  rather  grotesque.    But  in  the  twilight  of  sentioMSt 


itB  symbols  shone  out  with  unbroken  force«  and  while  its  beaut 

a  somewhat  weak  impression  of  pictnresqae  grandeor  blende 

"         its  moral  ideals  were  as  clear  and  distinct  as  they  were  sublime 

"         tative.    What  it  told  about  life  after  death,  of  truth  and  justice, 

'         doYotion,  of  love  and  Mendship,  was  in  many  cases  more  im 

^         more  exalted  than  anything  the  world  had  heard  before  on  these 

^'         yet  there  was  no  Oriental  exaggeration  or  distortion  of  human 

Of  course,  people  were  charmed,  and  hastened  to  take  possessioi 

sure.    But  there  seemed  to  be  a  spell  on  it.    Like  the  enclianted 

<         no  one  could  raise  to  his  lips,  it  ran  away  between  their  fingeri 

*■         muddied.    On  the  one  hand,  they  confounded  the  myths  of  the  i 

0  vague  traditions  and  monstrous  fabulosities  which  lingered  in 
literature ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  mixed  them  up  with  the  feel 

1  talism  which  in  the  art  of  that  time  showed  itself  as  the  natura 
u  oal  supplement  to  the  horror  and  atrocity  of  the  French  Revolut^ 
[  cases  the  myths  were  spoiled.  Every  endeavor  to  draw  them  ne 
y  liiTe  failed  utterly.  Then  came  Adam  Oehlensohl'^ger.  He  was 
i         is  to  say,  he  created  a  new  world.    He  gave  his  readers  ne^ 

which  they  saw  what  they  had  never  seen  before;  new  ears,  wit 

^         heard  wliat  they  had  never  heard  before ;  and  a  new  heart,  wit 

felt  what  they  had  never  felt  before.    It  may  be  said  of  Goethe  t 

^.         not  only  a  great  number  of  books,  but  he  wrote  a  great  litera 

^         work  of  his  built  a  school,  and  called  forth  one  or  several  poets, 

^         what  he  had  begun.*    In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  said  that  Oi 

wrote  the  Danish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  above 

^         **  The  Gods  of  the  North,"  a  cycle  of  epic  poems  and  ballads  co 

^         whole  Scandinavian  mythology.    Like  every  eminently  great  woi 

.         book  touched  almost  every  sphere  of  human  life,  and  exercised 

everywhere.    There  is  not  a  mouse-hole  in  England  where  you 

a  scrap  of  Shakespeare ;  there  is  not  a  plough-boy  or  ship^s  banc 

Scandinavian  countries  whose  brain  and  heart  do  not  bear  a  m 

[         Gods  of  the  North."    That  book  raised  the  waters  to  the  lips  o 

I         and  they  drank,  and  the  first  effect  was  that  they  recognized  e 

brethren.    Were  they  not  reared  in  the  same  cradle  P    Had  they 

inheritance  P    Adam  OehlenschlXger^s  influence  in  gathering  the 

navian  nations  together  and  making  them  conscious  of  the  intii 

between  them,  is  beyond  all  calculation;  and  when  the  great  6 

Bishop  Esaias  Tegn^r,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lund,  put  the  laui 

Oehlenschli&ger^s  head,  and  kissed  him  as  brother  and  master,  i 

those  great  events  which  often  seem  so  singular  to  contempora 

average  men  must  outgrow  a  whole  generation  before  they  full 

the  actions  of  great  men,  but  which,  after  the  lapse  of  these  y< 

ognized  as  prophecies  and  are  cherished  as  symbols. 

Adam  Oehlenschliiger's  influence  showed  its  results  in  the  nes 
The  flght  against  German  encroachments  upon  Danish  natioi 
The  Danish  king  and  the  Danish  government,  partly  from  a 
partly  from  treachery,  but  mainly  from  stupidity,  took  a  very  s 
^  tion  between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans ;  and  in  thus  mistaki 

^         position  they  helped,  half  unwillingly,  the  Germans,  and  drove 
^         despair.    A  revolution  was  impossible,  for  the  greatest  part  c 

♦  •'Fansf  and"Lenan" ;  "G«t«vonBcrUchingen'»aiid"Klel8t" ;  "Iphlgo 
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uvea  in  uwer  aoiaess  aaa  iim  prosperiby,  two  oonaiuous  wuicu,  wueo  npuj 
combined,  are  eminently  fitted  for  ushering  a  nation  decently  put  of  hbtory, 
nobody  ticking  whither  it  has  gone.  There  was,  indeed,  only  one  escape  from 
national  ruin ;  namely,  an  appeal  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  was  tried,  and  it 
proved  successful.  The  Danish  students  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  students  to  come  and  visit  them  in  Copenhagen.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  two  thousand  young  men,  the  best  educated  sons  of  the 
best  educated  families  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  gathered  together 
in  the  Danish  capital.  There  were  balls  and  feasts,  toasts  and  compliments, 
protestations  and  promises,  hot  speeches,  and  sky-rockets  of  every  kind,  most 
of  which  were  forgotten  the  next  day.  But  there  was  something  in  the  meet- 
ing which  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  yon 
saw  a  mountain,  the  ocean,  or  the  forest P  Do  you  remember  the  holy  sur- 
prise with  which  you  recogniased  in  the  reality  the  dreams  of  your  ima^^ina- 
tionP  With  Oehlenschlager^R  poetry,  there  came  a  dream  over  all  men^s  minds 
in  these  countries,  tliat  the  greatest  and  most  precious  in  their  history,  the  in- 
nermost life  of  their  national  existence,  was  something  which  was  common  to 
them  all ;  and  now  that  they  had  met  together,  they  felt  with  holy  surprise  the 
truth  of  their  dreams.  Two  thousand  messengers  flew  out  from  this  meeting 
to  two  thousand  homes,  and  each  carried  a  now  idea  under  his  wings*  tbe 
idea  of  the  Scandinavian  union. 

The  flag  was  hoisted  and  hailed  with  applause.  Then  there  came  a  pause. 
No  one  could  tell  exactly  what  this  flag  meant.  Man^s  understanding  is  con- 
fined to  that  wliich  he  needs.  When  it  pretends  to  soar  into  liigher  regions  it 
is  only  running  wild.  And  at  that  time,  between  1840  i^nd  1850,  the  necessity 
of  a  Scandinavian  union  appeared  only  as  a  dim  spot  in  the  horizon.  But  aU 
felt  that  the  fiag  meant  something  very  serious,  and  when  it  began  to  flap  in 
the  wind,  all  the  poultry  fluttered  and  cackled.  A  union  between  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark!  How  absurd!  cried  the  hens.  And  how  impossible! 
answered  the  geese.  The  discussion  in  the  papers  was  very  singular,  but  very 
characteristic.  On  the  one  hand,  long,  long  articles  fllled  with  objections, 
miles  of  columns  crowded  with  patriotic  protestations,  with  glowing  prophe- 
cies of  what  Russia  and  Germany  would  do,  with  vehemont  denunciations  of 
treachery  against  the  two  ruling  dynasties — ^miles  of  nonsense  (for  there  is 
only  one  thing  which  can  transform  a  great  idea  into  absurdity,  namely,  stu- 
pidity, and  there  is  only  one  thing  which  can  make  the  necessary  impossible, 
namely,  cowardice).  On  the  other  hand,  short,  very  short  answers— a  little 
humor  for  the  Russiai^  prophecies  and  an  elegant  phrase  for  the  ruling 
dynasties.  That  was  all.  For  these  men  felt  convinced  that  history  her- 
self would  in  proper  time  hold  court-martial  over  all  objections,  and  they 
meant  to  do  what  was  right,  letting  God  take  care  of  the  consequences. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  necessity  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  reality  arose,  ai- 
lently  but  promptly,  to  receive  it.  The  student-meetings  were  followed 
by  meetings  of  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers. Old  institutions  were  remodelled,  and  new  ones  established ; 
old  laws  were  abolished,  and  new  ones  enacted.  Common  interests  created 
common  enterprise.  The  artificial  bars  began  to  fall,  and  the  waters  aons^t 
their  natural  course.  A  new  spirit  was  working,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thmt 
when  in  time  the  solemn  moment  comes  of  choice  between  uniting  and  mov- 
ing away,  the  choice  will  be  made,  and  Scandinavia  be  laid  oat  on  the  map 
as  a  country  to  which  a  letler  can  be  addressed. 
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RICHARD  WAGNER, 

AHD    Hia    THEOBT    OF    MUSIO. 


FOURTEEN  yean  ago  the  world  began  to  hear  something  aboat  *'  tl: 
sio  of  the  futare  ** — ^began  rather  to  be  told  gomething  about  it;  foi 
are  ears  that  hear  not,  and  in  all  matters  the  speaker  is  one  and  the  hei 
another.    Really  to  hear,  it  is  necessary  to  listen,  and  on  this  subject  the 
did  very  little  listening.    Tlie  man  who  thought  that  he  had  something 
about  the  coming  music  was  Richard  Wagner,  a  musician  and  compo 
profession,  who,  although  he  had  then  attained  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
years,  and  had  been  writing  music  for  thirty  of  them,  had  not  yet  utt 
single  strain  that  lived  in  the  world^s  memory.    Educated  in  his  earlier 
by  a  stepfather,  who  was  a  painter,  in  his  own  art,  on  the  death  of  this 
parental  instructor  he  turned  his  attention  to  music,  and  studied  the 
forte;  but  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  his  teacher,  he  in  tur: 
gave  up  this  study,  and  declaring  himself  a  poet,  set  to  work  at  writing  tn 
Rre  long,  however,  a  hearing  of  some  of  Beethoven^s  symphonies  revei 
him,  as  it  has  to  many  another,  that  he  was  himself  a  musical  con^po^ 
could  write  grand  symphonies.    So  Wordsworth,  as  Lamb  once  said, 
have  written  **  Hamlet,**  **  if  he  had  a  mind  to.**    Wagner  produced  an 
tore  which  was  performed  at  Leipsic,  and  received  with  some  favor ; 
revealed  chiefly  the  need  of  the  composer  to  give  himself  to  the  study  of 
and  counterpoint,  an  elementary  branch  of  his  art  to  which  he  had  th 
thought  himself  superior.    Indeed,  at  no  period  of  his  life  has  he  been  t 
see  any  noteworthy  relation  between  small  beer  and  Wagnerism ;  the 
enoe  of  such  an  ism  haying  been  eai'ly  established  in  his  mind  as  an  art! 
faith.    One  of  its  manifestations  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  I 
reverence,  and  even  of  respect,  for  the  work  of  men  whom  the  world  sti 
sists  in  regarding  as  greater  than  he.    At  Dresden  he  produced  with 
success  his  **Rienzi**  and  '*I>er  fliegende  Hollander*'  C'The  Flying  I 
man  **) ;  and  soon  after,  bringing  out  there  Gluck*s  immortal "  Alceste,**  s 
of  the  very  highest  grade  in  the  musical  drama,  he  had  the  hardihood 
touch  it!    In  the  words  of  a  critic  not  ill  disposed,  Gasparini,  an  admi 
'*  Lohengrin  **  and  **  Tannhiinser,**  he  suppressed  certain  airs,  and  in  son 
and  concerted  pieces,  even  certain  phrases  wliich  did  not  conform  to  his  p 
ceived  notions,  and  under  the  pretext  of  purifying  and  ennobling  Glu 
despoiled  the  work  of  some  of  its  most  delicate  inspirations.    So  migfa 

distinguished  but  not  yet  immortal  dramatist,  Mr. ^  attempt  the  enn 

and  purifying  of  one  of  Shakespeare*s  tragedies,  just  as  Nahum  Tate  em 
and  purified  *'  King  Lear.** 

It  is  right  to  take  into  consideration  these  charaoteristio  manifestati< 
Wa^ner*s  mental  traits;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  allow  them  to  p 
oor  perception,  or  prejudicially  to  blunt  our  appreciation  of  the  actual 
of  anything  that  he  has  done.  His  theory  of  music,  and  what  he  has  con 
in  illustration  of  that  theory,  should  be  Judged  upon  their  own  merits, 
firom  his  personal  peculiarities.  Criticism  should  not  be  deprived,  ei 
Just  resentment,  of  its  greatest  privilege  and  highest  function,  the  recog 


spring  of  beauty,  exhausUess  although  intermittent. 

And  could  there  be  a  more  alluring  hope,  a  more  sednotive  promise,  to  the 
lover  of  music  who  has  not  yet  learned  its  place  in  art,  than  that  held  out  by 
Wagner,  that  it  shall  become  truly  a  poetic  language,  uttering  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  accents  unmistakable  by  all  mankind?  For  thi»  is  what  Wagner 
does  promise ;  and  he  adds  more— that  music  and  poetry,  the  poetry  of  musical 
sounds  and  the  poetry  of  words,  shall  be  complements  and  handmaidens 
to  each  other,  that  they  shall  be  twins  born  of  one  divine  conception,  or 
rather,  that  beautiful  monster  dreamed  of  by  lovers,  but  never  yet  found,  two 
bodies  with  one  souL  This,  indeed,  would  satisfy  the  longing  which  all  men 
have  felt,  until  they  thought,  and  which  found  its  expression  in  the  line  so 
often  quoted,  '*  Music  married  to  immortal  verse."  But  that  wedding,  often 
as  its  banns  have  been  published,  has  never  taken  place.  The  immortality 
has  been  only  on  one  side.  Jupiter  has  consumed  the  ambitious  Semele,  or 
Dian  has  kissed  Endymion,  the  unconscious  shepherd.  The  words  to  which 
great  music  has  been  written  have  been  of  as  little  value  or  meaning  as  the 
music  which  has  been  written  to  noble  words.  I  speak  of  lyrio  and  dramatic 
themes,  not  of  masses,  oratorios,  and  other  religious  works.  In  songs  and  in 
the  musical  drama,  the  history  of  music  shows  but  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  words  and  music  are  never  of  like  worth ;  and  without  excep- 
tion, it  is  true  that  the  artist  in  language  and  the  artist  in  inarticulate  Bound, 
although  they  may  work  together,  never  divide  attention. 

Wagner  proposes  to  change  all  this.  He  declares  that  music  thus  far  has 
been  wronged  by  being  unequally  yoked ;  that  Pegasus  has  been  chained  to 
the  lyric  car  with  a  donkey,  but  that  hereafter  the  muse  of  lyrio  drama  shall 
rein  a  winged  team,  and  water  both  at  Hippocrene.  He  complains,  too,  not 
only  of  the  meanness  and  lack  of  significance  in  the  words  to  which  music  has 
been  written,  but  of  the  formal  and  unmeaning  character  of  the  music  itself.  Its 
beauty  is  merely  sensuous,  and  it  has  no  higher  Amotion  than  that  of  giving  tiie 
vocalist  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  ear,  either  by  the  simple  and  adequate 
utterance  of  sjrmmetrical  musical  forms,  or  by  the  display  of  highly  skilled  vo- 
calization which  has  no  more  meaning  and  is  little  more  worthy  of  intelligent 
admiration  than  the  leaping,  whirling,  and  foot-twinkling  of  a  ballet-dancer. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  good  ground  for  this  arraignment.  Opera, 
by  which  we  all  generally  mean  Italian  opera,  can  liardly  be  accused  in  this 
respect  in  terms  too  sweeping  or  too  damnatory.  Professing  to  be  dramatio,  its 
body  and  its  spirit  have  been  for  the  most  part,  and  until  very  recently,  for- 
mally and  stupidly  undramatic.  Its  melodic  phrases  have  rarely  liad  any 
dramatio  meaning,  and  the  forms  into  which  they  were  worked  were  totally 
and  inherently  at  variance  with  any  true  dramatic  expression.  To  thb  gen* 
eral  Judgment  of  the  opera  of  former  years  there  is  hardly  any  exoepCion  but 
that  of  such  comic  music,  for  instance,  as  Figaro*s  '*  Largo  al  &ctotnm ;  **  and 
after  all  there  is  but  one  "  Largo  al  factotum.'*  But  what  oould  be  more 
dramatically  inept  and  absurd  than  the  formula  upon  which  operas  were  rig- 
orously constructed  during  the  half  oentury  or  more  in  which  Rossini  was 
prince  of  all  operatic  composers — ^was,  because  he  deserved  to  be  so,  booaoie 
he  could  do  incomparably  best  what  was  required  to  be  doneP  It  was  demand- 
ed that  the  libretto  should  be  so  written  that  there  should  be  a  grand  ahr  ftr 
the  prima  donna,  a  grand  air  for  the  prime  tenore,  a  grand  duet  for  tfioee 
two,  another  grand  duet  for  one  of  them  and  the  primo  basso,  or  a  trio  ftr 
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Both  the  men  dng  tiie  Mune  air.  ftltbougfa  tbdr  natnret  are  as  unlike  ma  day  to 
night,  and  their  emotioni  at  unlike  at  their  natures.  Nor  is  Odiello  allowed  lo 
complete  the  exprenion  of  his  feeling  as  it  is  written  out  abore;  for  after  the 
first  eight  bars  lago  takes  up  his  parable  and  repeats  the  strain.  Tben  OtheQo 
goes  OD ;  and  after  seesawing  thus  awhile,  they  end  with  a  grand  bawl  In  thirds. 
Dramatically  this  is  ridiculous— ridiculous  even  beyond  the  essential  mooatrasitf 
of  opera;  for  in  its  very  conception  opera  is  inherently  monstrooa,  altfaoufch 
like  some  other  monstrous  things  it  has  a  fascination  beyond  that  of  simple 
nature.  And  ndiat  an  air  for  sach  a  dramatic  situation!  A  flash j»  sbsl- 
low  thing,  well  enough  for  a  cornet-a-pistons  at  a  i»x>menade  con<»rt»  but  for 
emotionai  expression  as  empty  as  a  blast  upon  a  flsh-hom.  And  yet  this  duet 
was  never  sung  by  a  great  tenor  and  a  great  baritone— say  by  Rnbini  and 
Tiunburini— without  calling  forth  extravagant  demonstrations  of  delight  from 
the  most  cultivated  audiences  in  Europe.  Their  pleasure  was  not  only  unaffected, 
it  was  great  and  poignant;  but  it  was  purely  sensuous,  and  had  no  relatkm 
whatever  to  the  emotion  proper  to  the  dramatic  situation.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, go  to  his  operas  for  an  example  of  the  severance  which  Bossini  could  ef- 
fect between  the  sentiment  of  the  words  to  which  he  wrote  and  the  musie 
that  he  wrote  for  them.  Of  such  violence  his  last  important  work,  the  **  Sta- 
bat  Mater,'*  f^umishes  us  with  brutal  exami»les,  of  which  perhaps  the  *«Ciijai 
animam'*  most  outrages  all  sentiment,  all  propriety,  idmost  all  decency. 
The  grandeur  of  the  Virgin  mother's  sorrow  before  the  dead  body  of  her  di- 
vine Son  is  expressed  by  a  series  of  phrases  more  suggestive  of  the  leapings 
of  a  colossal  kangaroo  than  of  any  human  emotion,  not  to  say  of  any  mother^ 
giief.  Its  every  bar  is  an  offence  against  common  sense  and  good  taste,  and 
if  music  could  express  blasphemy,  would,  to  a  religious  mind,  be  UasphemooB. 
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.A^nd  yet  it  has  undeniably  a  certain  kind  of  beanty,  sensuous  and 
Iti  be,  and  well  played  upon  an  opheclide  or  a  trombone  it  gin 
sj^mmetry  of  musical  form,  and  an  expression  of  sustained  powei 
of  means. 

Like  fault  might  be  Justly  found  with  much — shall  we  say  wi 
Rossini^s  compositions;  and  he  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  gi*eate 
tine  grand  exemplar  of  his  kind.    And  yet  he  has  left  us  one  of  thi 
pies  of  the  truly  dramatic  style  of  operatic  writing  that  are  to  \h 
tiistory  of  music.    For  that  which  Wagner  preaclies  and  makes 
ftbout  is  in  itself  no  new  thing,  and  is  to  be  found  in  eminent  perj 
operas — the  **  Orph^**  and  the  '*  Alceste  "—of  tlie  great  master  w 
thoaght  it  becoming  in  him  to  retouch.    This  musical  declamal 
citfttiye  exactly,  nor  is  it  melody,  or  at  least  square  melody ;  a  sq 
being  one  which,  like  most  airs  or  '*  tunes,"  consists  of  four  stn 
length,  and  which,  starting  upon  one  harmony,  the  tonic,  passes  i) 
the  dominant,  and  often  into  a  third,  the  sub-dominant,  and  return 
to  the  harmony  of  the  tonic  from  which  it  started ;  thus  oorrespc 
lines  of  the  four  sides  of  a  square^    Nearly  all  the  great  melodi 
been  written — all  that  hare  lived  in  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  wor 
stmcted  upon  this  model.    Formality  and  symmetry  are  of  the  ^ 
of  melody — as  essential  to  it  as  the  scientific  division  of  the  oct 
diatonic  scale,  without  which  the  simplest  melody  and  harmony  ar 
impossible.    Hence  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Hebrews  and  the  6re< 
their  rhapsodies  about  music,  did  not  really  know  what  music — ^th 
call  music — was. 

Opposed  to  melody  of  this  kind  is  recitative,  in  which  there  ar 

correspondence  of  phrases,  and  no  regularly  recurring  csosural  pe 

which  the  singer  merely  declaims  as  long  as  is  necessary,  to  a 

mental  accompaniment.    But  more  than  a  little  recitative  becoi 

It  bores  us.    We  know  in  our  hearts  that  it  bores  us,  even  if  it  b 

Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  although  we  may  be  ash 

so.    An  opera  or  an  oratorio  made  up  of  recitative  would  drive 

acting  audience  out  of  the  house  at  its  first  performance,  which  w 

bly  be  its  last.    But  there  is  a  kind  of  lyric  music  which,  without  b 

melody  on  the  one  hand  or  bald  recitative  on  the  other,  is  at  once  i 

declamatory,  and  is  thus  well  fitted  to  dramatic  expression.    Of 

composition  Gluck  was  a  great  master.    But  not  to  go  so  far  back 

of  the  triumphant  rival  of  Piccini,  we  may  find  in  Rossini^s  **Ta: 

of  the  most  beautiful  existing  examples  of  this  purely  dramatic  sty 

It  is  the  recitative  which  precedes  the  exquisite  air  '*  Di  tanti  pal] 

mortal  inspiration,  worthy  of  any  composer  that  ever  wrote.    The 

rivedrai,  ti  revedro**  has  a  simple,  enchanting  tenderness  and 

might  have  been  the  flower  of  one  of  Mozart^s  happiest  days.    Th 

part  of  the  scena  is  worthy  of  such. a  termination.    It  is  too  long  1 

here ;  but,  too  often  omitted  in  the  published  copies  of  the  air,  it  is  y 

ly  accessible  enough  for  reference.    Every  lover  of  music  who  do 

it  well  should  turn  to  it  and  study  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  musical  i 


is  far  removed  from  the  arid  sacoession  of  unmeaning  intervals  too  commonly 
prodnced  under  that  name.  It  has  on  the  contrary  an  emotional  significance, 
and  a  large  loveliness  of  phrase.  It  is  not  melody,  but  it  is  melodic,  and  is  in 
fact  melodious  declamation.  The  succeeding  passage,  «*Tu  che  aocendi,*^  is 
more  symmetrical,  has  a  defined  rhythm,  but  is  still  not  sustained  melody; 
and  the  whole  scene  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  really  dramatic  musical  expression  by  an  Italian  composer  who  had  no 
theory,  nor  dream  of  a  theory— only  inspiration,  genius— and  who  wrote  it, 
motu  propria,  before  Wagnerism  was  heard  o£  as  unconscious  that  he  was  utter- 
ing the  music  of  the  future  as  M.  Jourdain  was  that  he  had  been  speaking 
prose  all  his  life. 

But  there  is  lamentably  little  of  such  writing  in  the  operas  that  held  the 
stage  until  within  the  last  few  years.  Donizetti — not  a  man  of  genius,  not  a  com- 
poser of  the  first  class  even  among  modern  Italians,  yet  one  who  liad  musical 
intuitions  and  a  gift  of  spontaneous  melody,  although  not  of  a  high  order  (he 
could  not,  for  example,  have  written  **  Di  tanti  palpiti "  any  more  than  he 
could  have  taken  to  himself  the  wings  of  the  morning) — ^was  the  first  to  break 
in  upon  the  old  formal  meaningless  style,  and  to  give  to  modem  operatic 
music  some  freedom  and  some  dramatic  force.  His  **  Anna  Bolena  **  marks  a 
period  in  Italian  opera,  and  his  **  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,'*  by  its  famous  quar- 
tet and  its  final  air,  took  a  long  stride  toward  the  real  dramatization  of 
opera.  Verdi,  coarse,  blatant,  strident,  voice-destroying,  yet  with  a  gift  of 
melody,  advanced  still  further  toward  the  same  much-desired  end.  Verdi^s 
elaborate  finales  are  composed  upon  the  model  of  the  quartet  in  **  Lu- 
cia**; his  declamatory  airs  in  andante  or  allegretto  movement  are  worked  out 
more  or  less  upon  that  of  £dgardo*s  dying  scene.  His  allegros,  always  mean 
and  vulgar,  are  peculiarly  his  own.  But  compare  one  of  his  operas  with  one 
of  Rossini*s,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  essential  difference  between  them 
(setting  aside  secondary  traits,  instrumentadon,  and  the  like)  is  that  Bossini^s 
are  more  or  less  a  collection  of  airs,  duets,  trios,  and  concerted  pieces,  con* 
nected  by  recitative  of  more  or  less  value,  but  that  Verdi^s  are,  however  feebly, 
imperfectly,  and  coarsely,  musical  dramas.  The  model  which  Wagner  sets 
up  as  his  is  one  which  other  composers  liave,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
had  in  their  minds,  one  toward  which  operatic  music  has  long  been  tending. 
The  point  to  be  determined  is  how  this  end  is  to  be  reached,  and  with  what 
degree  or  proportion  of  mere  musical  declamation,  apart  firom  formal  melody, 
opera  will  be  tolerable.  What  is  the  dramatic  value  of  poetry  in  dramatic 
music?  and  can  literature  and  music  work  together?  All  this  must  in  the 
end  be  determined  by  experiment  If  what  is  sought  in  the  music  of  the  fh- 
ture,  and  which  has  more  or  loss  been  sought  in  the  music  of  the  past,  be  at- 
tainable, genius  will  attain  it.  Once  attained,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  for 
there  is  no  reasoning  with  genius,  no  talking  down  accomplished  fact.  But 
Wagner  has  yet  shown  no  evidence  of  musical  genius,  only  of  musical  skill 
and  constructiveness.  He  has  uttered  no  musical  thought  that  has  any  value 
in  itself;  and  he  is  too  old  now  for  the  day-spring  of  that  heaxitj  to  dawn  upon 
him.    To  consider,  then,  the  nature  of  his  experiments. 

What  dramatic  music  asks  of  the  dramatist,  if  so  we  may  call  the  writer 
of  the  words  which  are  to  be  sung,  is  merely  a  plot  which  shall  interest,  situ- 
ations striking,  natural,  and  emotional,  and  verse  the  rhythm  of  which  adapts 
itself  easily  to  melodic  forms  and  the  utterance  of  singers.     We  need  no 


dmmaUopoem.  Indeed,  poetry  Is  saperflaous ;  except  the  fri 
imagination  which  creates  dramatic  situation  and  works  oat  di 
progress,  and  climax.  Fancy,  richness  of  thought,  beauty  of 
even  fine  discrimination  of  character,  are  more  than  thrown  a 
cumbrous  surplusage  which  distract  the  attention  of  the  compo 
if  he  should  give  them  any  attention.  His  function  is  limited  bj 
ills  art,  which  is  only  to  express  emotion,  either  that  of  the  pa 
drama  as  it  is  elicited  by  action  and  situation,  or  (chiefly  by  n 
chestra  and  the  chorus)  that  of  the  audience  as  elicited  by  wh 
their  eyes.  All  exiHression,  all  emotional  effect,  all  decoratioi 
should  be,  nay,  must  needs  be,  left  to  the  music.  The  words  of  i 
are  in  themselves  nothing;  they  are  made  to  be  hidden,  the  n 
the  work;  bones  which  the  musician  is  to  cover  with  the  flesh 
warmth,  the  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  humanity.  And  ye 
skeleton  be  not  sound  and  naturally  |Mroportioned,  the  creature 
or  a  monster,  or  a  cripple. 

The  notion  that  two  arts  are  to  Join  for  one  effect  is  the  I 
was  evolved  by  the  spirit  of  eclecticisms-eclecticism  which 
ever  can,  create  anything  new,  or  strong,  or  beautiful.  If  the 
made  or  lyric  expression  is  to  be  language,  it  must  be  languag 
sic,  then  only  music.  Whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not,  thi 
words,  as  expressive  of  thought,  distinguished  from  the  sugg 
tion,  are  almost  undistinguishable  in  lyric  music,  and  quite  un« 
in  the  musical  drama.  Wagner  insists  upon  and  labors  at  a  < 
which  shall  share  with  the  music  to  which  it  is  sung  in  producii 
ic  effect  of  the  performance.  Vain  effort  '*  Lohengrin,^*  writt 
was  tninslated  into  Italian ;  and  except  for  such  of  the  audienc 
mon  sense,  and  set  at  naught  all  dramatic  illusion  by  glancing  j 
to  those  impertinent  "Books  of  thoprun  talian  nenglish,"  and  i 
to  the  stage,  it  might  as  well  have  been  sung  in  Greek  or  in 
No  crotchet  more  absurd  was  ever  hatched  than  that  the  thought 
engage  the  attention  of  thoee  who  are  listening  to  the  music  wh 
thoughts  may  have  inspired.  A  few  words  suggestive  of  en 
heard,  and  have  dramatic  value,  but  than  these  no  more.  Th( 
is  both  physical  and  psychological 

This  incapacity  of  mind  and  body  to  receive  an  impression 
diums  of  expression  at  once  conforms  to  and  cooperates  wit 
ments  of  all  art  Every  art  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  Every  art 
endeavoring  to  pass  which  it  becomes  not  only  powerless  but  i 
within  those  limits  it  admits  no  rival,  no  coworker.  Hence  i 
music  is  not  written  to  great  poetry,  that  music  is  not  marriet 
verse.  A  beautiful  song,  like  one  of  those  which  Shakespear< 
through  his  plays,  needs  no  music.  By  its  inherent  quality  it  a 
In  itself  it  if  a  song.  It  sings  itself,  and  is  both  words  and 
would  **  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away  '*  gain  by  being  sung  to  » 
the  music  were  great,  the  poetic  value  of  the  Noughts  would  b( 
oat  of  sight  for  the  time;  if  the  music  were  inferior  to  the  wordi 
provoke  the  resentment  of  impertinence.  Hence  it  is  that  lyi 
of  the  highest  order,  that  which  embodies  the  pleasant  suggest! 
in  flowing  rhythm,  without  much  strength  or  beauty  of  expressic 
qnently  made  the  vehicle  of  fine  musieal  thought.    The  oomp< 


utterance.  Lyrio  expression  may  oome  from  one  soul,  not  from  two.  Words 
written  for  music  should  merely  minister  occasion*  and  be  the  humble,  unseen 
nucleus  of  beauty,  like  a  blade  of  grass  made  splendid  by  the  jewels  of  the 
morning. 

Not  only  is  every  art  sufficient  to  itself,  but  all  true  art  is  superior  to  the 
substance  in  which  it  works.  The  value  of  a  statue  is  in  its  form.  It  is  as 
beautiful  in  clay  as  it  is  in  marble ;  and  if  it  were  in  gold,  all  its  worth  beyond 
its  form  might  just  as  well  be  in  the  shape  of  ingots.  Statues  are  put  in  mar- 
ble or  in  bronze  only  that  their  beauty  may  endure.  Moreover,  the  greatness 
of  any  work  of  art  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  unlikeness  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  it  works  to  the  object  represented.  The  mastery  of  the  art  be- 
ing equal,  the  greater  this  unlikeness  the  higher  the  pleasure  received.  The 
result  must  not  be  too  like  reality,  or  the  skill  which  produces  it  ceases  to  he 
art,  and  becomes  mere  imitation ;  and  nothing  is  worse  than  mere  imitation 
except  reality.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  higher  pleasures  to  be  derived  firom 
art,  that  we  should  never  be  deceived,  but  that  we  should  always  see,  and  see 
very  plainly,  that  we  are  not  looking  upon  reality.  And  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  this  impression,  combined  with  the  vividness  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  truth  of  nature,  is  the  high  quality  of  the  pleasure  we  receive.  Yet  fur- 
ther, wo  must  see  that  the  artist  did  not  strive  to  produce  the  effect  of  reality. 
It  is  a  defiance  of  this  last  condition  of  beauty  in  art  which  makes  wax  figures 
repulsive  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  have  believed,  that  the  great 
Greek  statues  were  colored  like  nature  (of  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  evidence),  and  that  their  colorless  condition  is  due  merely  to  the 
lapse  of  time,  then  we  owe  to  accident  the  attainment  of  the  highest  efiect  of 
plastic  art.  If  form  is  our  medium  of  expression,  let  it  be  form  only ;  if  color, 
only  color.  True,  painting  essays  to  express  both  form  and  color.  But  it 
gives  no  actual  form.  It  works  upon  a  flat  surface.  You  cannot  get  behind 
the  figures  in  a  picture.  The  only  medium  of  expression  in  painting  is  oolf»r 
limited  by  outline,  by  which  alone  it  expresses  form.  If  a  painter  were,  by 
moulding  his  canvas,  to  round  out  his  figures,  her  would  merely  make  tiiem 
and  himself  ridiculous.  He  must  express  form,  that  is,  surface  and  solidity, 
by  modelling,  which  he  does  by  varying  the  tint  and  the  intensity  of  his  color. 

The  pertinence  of  these  considerations  to  the  musical  drama  is  in  this: 
that  if  music  is  to  be  the  medium  of  expression,  it  should  be  music  only. 
Whatever  is  added,  either  of  other  arts  or  of  imitation  of  real  life,  by  so  much 
does  tlie  result  sink  in  the  scale  of  art  Scene-painting  when  it  passes  the 
point  of  mere  suggesUveness  of  situation,  costume  when  it  attracts  attention 
to  itself,  show,  pomp  and  procession,  tinsel  and  banners,  and  the  supernu- 
meraries who  bear  them — all  these  are  an  offence  and  an  abomination.  So 
even  the  perceptible  presence  of  tlie  poet,  the  very  dramatic  poet,  upon  the  lyric 
stage,  is  more  than  superfluity ;  it  is  intrusion ;  or  it  would  be  so  if,  as  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  music  did  not  assert  itself  and  blow  the  poet  and  hto 
pretensions  into  tlie  air.  For  poetry  expresses  thought;  true,  it  also  expresses 
feeling,  but  feeling  by  means  of  words,  which  are  only  thought  made  au- 
dible. But  music  can  express  only  emotion  and  moods  of  mind.  It  can  ex- 
press neither  thought  nor  fact;  and  not  more  the  one  than  the  other.  Wagner 
will  have  it,  iu  his  striving  after  the  unattainable  in  art  (and  the  undeshr&bleX 
that  music  preaches,  and  teaches,  and  tells  truths,  and  describes  occurrences 
and  objects.     He  thinks  that  in  the  second  act  of  '*  Ix>hengr{n  "  he  has  described 


sunrise  by  an  oroheetntl  passage.  What  he  has  done*  and  he 
skilfally,  is  merely  to  write  a  strain  which  suits  well  with,  pe 
guests,  the  mood  of  mind  begotten  in  one  who  contemplates  Um 
day.  As  to  expressing  sunrise  by  sound,  as  well  attempt  to 
of  milk  by  a  pastoral  ahr,  or  a  pair  of  brass  tongs  by  a  duet  bel 
pets. 

The  radical  fimlt  in  this  notion  of  the  capability  of  music 
reooj^niae  the  easily  established  fact  that  the  same  strain,,  if  unex] 
or  accessories  of  some  kind,  will  be  interpreted  in  different  i 
of  equal  sensitiveness  to  music  and  of  equal  cultivation,  and.wh 
equal  pleasure.  This  is  a  fact  of  continual  and  of  inevitable  < 
the  second  act  of  **  Lohengrin  '*  ^every  scenic  device  is  used  \ 
day  is  breaking;  whereupon  we  all  expect  to  see  the  sun  rol 
orchestra.  But  if  the  stage  were  to  remain  dark,  and  no  on 
water,  and  we  heard  the  same  strain,  no  mortal  creature  wfa 
told  its  meaning  would  ever  think  of  sunrise. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  misapprc 
function  of  music  than  Wagner  himself  furnishes  in  his  mon< 
thoven,  a  performance  in  which  much  knowledge  and  critical 
muddled  with  that  sort  of  metaphysics  in  which  **  the  party  tiiat^ 
ken  what  the  party  that^s  speakin*  means,  and  the  party  that^s 
ken  what  he  means  himseP.^** 

He  [BaeUkoren]  now  niid«nlood  the  forest,  the  brook,  the  meadows,  the  bto 
IhroDg,  the  imUt  of  lovers,  the  song  of  birds,  the  flight  of  ckKids,  the  rosrlBg  of  t 
of  beatiflcallj  emoTed  repose.  All  his  seeing  and  shaping  now  became  pei 
wondroos  sereaily  which  was  flrst  imparted  to  music  through  him.  Even  the  la 
Inwardly  original  toall  tone,  hushes  Itself  hito  smiles ;  the  world  regains  its  cl 
''To-day  thoaait  wichmefai  Paimdise*'-wlio  does  not  hear  the  Redeemer's  word 
listens  to  the  pastoral  symphony?  .  .  Ne?er  has  an  earthly  art  created  any 
the  symphonies  in  A  and  F  ma)ar,  with  all  of  those  works  of  the  master,  so  int 
tbem,  which  date  fhim  that  dlTlae  period  of  bis  complete  dealhess. 

It  would  perliaps  be  harsh  to  say  that  this  is  mere  lunatic 

bat  it  is  really  little  better.    It  is  possible  that  there  are  son 

whom  the  *'  Pastoral  Symphony  ^*  says,  **  This  day  ihou  shalt 

Paradise  ";  but  to  most  of  the  sane  who  hear  it,  and  who  have  j 

as  keen  an  enjoyment  and  thorough  understanding  of  it  as  Wagi 

says  that  than  it  says,  **  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,**  or,  '*  Last  of  i 

died  also.**    To  me  that  symphony,  in  its  lovely  simplicity,  brio 

gestion  the  moods  of  mind  through  which  I  pass  in  the  course  of 

tiful  day  in  the  later  spring.    The  evanescent,  emotional  chann 

the  composer  has  e3q>ressed  by  musical  thoughts  with  which  I  hf 

sod  which  therefore  bring  me  into  the  mood  in  which  he  was 

oeived  them.     This  is  the  power,  and  the  only  power  of  n 

the  fact,  or  what  not,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  composer*s  m 

sic  cannot  express;  and  so  it  is  possible  that  the  "Pastoral  Symf 

formed  before  an  audience  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  pastori 

(l^eet  to  one  class  of  hearers  one  thing,  to  another  anotlier,  and  to 

thing:  quite  different  from  either.    But  to  all  who  conld  apprecis 

including  the  composer,  it  would  in  one  respect — that  of  mood  < 

*  Butean  we  notfi>rgi?e  the  critic  much  metaphysics  for  saying,  "What  is 
tton  of  the  text  to  the  opera  of  '  Leonora  *  bat  an  almost  repulsive  dilution  of  the 
In  tiie  overture,  like  perhaps  a  tedtous  explanatory  commentary  by  Gerrinus 
Bbsketpesre's''? 


many,  if  not  to  most  musioal  readers,  the  notion  that  through  him  mtisio  be- 
came serene,  will  seem,  of  a]l  that  has  been  said  of  him,  the  most  unreasona- 
ble, the  most  extravagant.  Of  serenity  there  is  only  so  mucli  in  Beethoren^s 
music  as  goes  with  conscioos  strength.  First,  he  is  a  Croth,  like  all  the  rest 
of  as ;  and  Gothic  art,  although  grand,  is  not  serene.  Serenity  belongs  to  an- 
cient art.  Moreover  the  man  Beethoven  was  possessed  by  the  demon  of  un- 
rest. His  utterance  is  oftenest  a  cry,  a  protest,  a  moan,  or  a  menace.  He  is  a 
Titan  uttering  the  endless  woes  of  tiie  rock-bound,  wronged  Prometheus ;  and 
even  his  lighter  strains  seem  to  be  only  the  laughing  mockery  of  the  waves 
that  flash  around  the  altar  of  sacrifice : 

Ilovrloar  xv/daroar  avaptS^/^or  yiXa<r/jia. 

He  leaves  to  others  the  expression  of  the  happy  serenity  that  finds  utterance 
in  the  sweet  accords  of  ever-succeeding  harmony,  and  seems  in  his  greater 
and  more  diaracteristic  works  to  be  writing  under  a  consciousness  of  past 
wrong  and  of  coming  retribution,  of  sad  memory  and  of  hope  whose  wondrous 
brightness  is  the  brighter  for  being  often  clouded.  He  is  in  musical  art  like 
the  discord  of  the  sharp  seventh  in  the  scale — the  wail  of  discontent  and  the 
clamor  for  resolution  into  the  serenity  of  the  undisturbed  accordance  of  all 
things ;  which  he  sees  before  him,  and  yearns  for,  but  cannot  reach.  Such  is 
Beethoven  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  a  large  proportion  of  his  dearest  lovers; 
to  whom  Wagner^s  interpretation  of  the  great  master  is  mere  fanciful  misap- 
prehension, the  result  of  an  effort  to  see  in  music  more  than  is  there  to  be  seen. 
A  similar  effort-— to  do  more  with  music  than  can  be  done — seems  to  be  tiie 
guiding  motive  of  his  vocal  compositions.  Moreover,  he  lacks  the  one  great 
gift,  creative  genius.  For  inspiration  he  substitutes  labor.  His  mastery  of 
means  is  great,  his  contrivance  subtle,  and  his  finish  high;  but  he  lacks  ideas. 
Nor  is  there  any  novelty  in  his  work,  except  in  his  method.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  we  must  wait  to  understand  him ;  for,  stripped  of  their  exterior  and  elab- 
orate embroidery  of  instrumentation,  his  commonplace  thoughts  are  as  simple 
as  old  Father  Haydn's  '*  A  B  C'  It  is  not  that  he  is  incomprehensible,  but 
only  that  he  is  dull.  Once  in  a  while  he  presents  us  with  a  pleasing  musical 
ibrm,  and  this  by  contrast  with  the  waste  before  it  seems  beaudfbl  and  is  ap- 
plauded, although  it  would  liardly  furnish  a  composer  of  genius  with  material 
for  a  cadence.  Nor  is  be,  aiming  at  a  new  dramatic  style,  peculiarly  dnmat- 
ic.  His  truly  dramatic  effects  are  i*ai*e,  and  not  musically  new.  In  **  Lohen- 
grin "  the  most  emotional  and  impressive  scene,  that  between  Elsa  and  Ortnd 
in  the  second  act,  attains  its  musically  dramatic  effect  only  by  the  same  means 
which  have  been  used  by  other  composers.  His  operas  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess upon  scenery,  dresses,  stage  effect,  acting,  a  large  orchestra,  superior  art- 
ists. But  musical  ideas  that  have  value  impress  their  beauty  if  they  are 
played  upon  an  old  spinnet.  Wagner  is  too  much  a  critic  to  be  a  great  composer, 
even  if  not  too  much  a  composer  to  be  a  critic.  He  is  a  living  proof  that  ge- 
nius is  never  self-knowing  as  to  its  methods,  even  if  as  to  its  purposes.  He 
may  be  preparing  the  way  for  such  a  genius;  but  he  himself  Is  only  an  illus- 
tration in  revei-se  of  the  truth  conveyed  In  Emerson's  immortal  line, 

Tbief  bnlkled  better  tbaii  thej  knew. 

RiCHABD  Grant  Whitb. 


HUGH  GRANGERS  WOOING 


In  Thrb  Parts.— Part  I. 

tbetamet  thine  own,  will  bind, 

And  to  m&ke  thee  sing  will  blind, 
WhUe  the  little  hip  grows  for  the  free  bet 


HUGH  GRANGER  knocked  moie 
than  once,  giving  peal  after  peal 
on  the  fllrong  oak  door  with  bis  walking 
stick.  The  house  seemed  like  the  hoose 
of  the  dead ;  only  a  wreath  of  dense  smoke 
from  one  of  the  chimneys  gave  him  a  oep* 
tainty  that  some  one  within  was  eiyoying 
a  good  fire— a  comfort  he  was  cold  enoogh 
to  appreciate. 

There  was  no  reason  why  be  should 
stand  there  any  longer  stamping  his  balf- 
frosen  feet.  If  the  serrants  of  bis  kins- 
man failed  to  attend  properly  to  their 
doty,  Hugh  need  not  be  the  snffsrer,  if  by 
(^ning  the  door  be  could  let  himself  in. 
But  this  was  easier  to  determine  than  to 
execute,  for  the  door  wus  securely  barred 
oCnd  locked,  as  if  thieyes  were  to  be  guard- 
ed against  as  well  as  guests. 

Giving  np  the  front  door  as  impractica- 
ble, Hugh  went  round  to  the  ride  of  the 
house  to  find  some  other  way  of  ingress — 
a  door  kept  on  latch  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  if  hui  kinsman  had  any.  Yes, 
there  was  a  side  door,  and  it  stood  partly 
opened,  as  if  some  one  had  just  entered  by 
it,  and  had  forgotten  to  shut  it. 

Hugh  went  in  quickly,  as  if  afWtid  that 
in  this  inhospitable  bouse  the  door  would 
be  closed  and  perhaps  locked  in  his  face. 
On  the  threshold,  though,  he  stopped  a 
moment  to  take  in  the  surroundings. 

It  might  be  a  parlor,  if  Hugh  judged 
from  the  furniture,  old-fiwhioned  and 
scanty  as  it  was.  If  the  fire  was  to  be  re- 
lied on,  it  was  the  kitchen — a  rousing  fire 
freshly  fed  with  dry  fitgots,  which  biased 
and  crackled  cheerily  in  the  huge  fire- 
place, while  in  one  comer  of  the  ample 
hearth  a  small  saucepan  simmered  and 
babbled,giTing  out  a  savory  hint  of  broth. 
A  young  girl  was  kneeling  before  the  fire 
with  hands  outspread,  as  if  revelling  in 
its  warmth.  Her  gray  cloak  was  thrown 
back,  in  order  to  fi^  her  arms  of  its 
heavy  encumbrance,  and  on  her  uneovered 
bead  the  ruddy  flames  reflected  their  own 
glow.  Her  back  was  toward  the 
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door,  and  she  ne 
of  Hugh's  heavy 
peted  floor ;  so  tl 
side  her  on  the 
glimpse  of  her  s 
preternatural  bri 
little  startled  as 
tall  stranger. 

She  did  not  cb 
least,  nor  think 
greeting  to  the  g 
leesly,  "You  arc 
good  fire,  if  you 
doesn't  often  bo 
one." 

"  I  have  stood 
the  door  to  be  ohi 
said  briefly. 

"Barbara   is 
Not  that  I  heard; 
would  not  promis 
had,"  she  said  qi 

**  I  like  your  fii 
pitality,"  Hugh 
"  for  I  suppose  it 

"To  be  surei 
with  the  wood, 
that  two  sticks  ct 
them  as  you  wi^ 
heirs-at-law  can 

"OfwhfchisI 
blase,  or  the  hei 
asked,  laughing. 

"The  two  8ti< 
never  argues  but 
personal.  The » 
fortunately." 

"  You  have  nu 
ings.  I  am  gla( 
fire  is  all  the  wel 

"  When  you  ax 
bediflbrent?"  t 
ous  mixture  of  nt 

"  I  hope  that 
Hugh  replied  si 
stepping  into  det 
shudder  a  little. 

"I  thought  I 


DO  means  anderstanding  his  eTident 
sbrinkiog  from  her  words. 

'*  I  came  because  I  was  sent  for.  I  hope 
oar  cousin  is  not  really  ill." 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  I  haTen*t  seen  him 
for  more  than  a  week.  He  must  be  ill, 
though,  for  he  has  not  put  his  foot  oyer 
the  door-sill  since  Sunday  week.  Besides, 
he  lets  Barbara  stay  with  him  constantly, 
which  he  never  does  if  be  can  help  it,  and 
he  etfts  nothing  but  broth.*' 

*'  The  last  must  be  an  infiillible  sign,*' 
mid  Hugh,  laughing.  '*  I  wonder  if  he  is 
too  ill  to  see  me?  " 

**  1  can't  tell  you ;  you  most  wait  until 
Barbara  comes.  She  can't  bo  Tery  long 
now." 

Barbcura  was  in  the  Tery  act  of  coming, 
stealthily  and  cat-like.  The  unwonted 
firelight  must  haye  told  its  own  tale 
through  the  cracks  of  the  door,  which  she 
sotlly  opened.  At  any  rate  she  saw  noth- 
ing but  the  brilliant  blase,  and  the  maker 
of  all  the  waste  kneeling  before  it 

*' What's  got  over  the  girl!"  she  ex- 
claimed wrathfully.  **•  A  Christmas  fire, 
and  no  holiday  to  warrant  it.  I  might 
haye  known  you*d  be  about  some  fool's 
trick  if  I  stayed  away  long.  All  of  my 
fagots  gone,  and  where  are  the  next  to 
come  from?" 

*'  You  should  not  have  left  the  kindling 
so  convenient  if  you  did  not  want  it  burn- 
ed," the  girl  answer^  coolly.  "  But  you 
need  not  make  an  outcry,  for  I  have  saved 
the  credit  of  the  house  this  time  by  my 
prodigality." 

'*  The  credit  of  the  house  will  never  be 
in  your  hands,  to  make  or  mar,"  Barbara 
began ;  and  then,  catching  sight  of  Hugh 
for  the  first  time,  she  added,  in  an  ag- 
grieved tone,  '*  Yon  might  have  told  me 
that  there  was  a  stranger  here,  instead  of 
letting  me       " 

'*  Scold,"  the  girl  said  oaielessly. 
**  You  had  such  a  good  chance  to  use  your 
tongue,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  balk  you." 

«*  Never  mind  the  scolding,  Barbara, 
nor  the  fire  either,  for. that  matter,  for  I 
was  in  some  need  of  it,"  Hugh  said  good- 
naturedly. 

*'  I  never  vrould  have  said  a  word  of 
fkult-finding  if  I  had  known  who  the 
kindling  was  heaped  on  to  warm,"  said 
Barbara,  with  a  low,  eld- fashioned  cour- 
tesy, **  for  I  make  no  doubt  I  am  speak- 
ing to  Master  Hugh  Granger,  the  heir?  " 


ful  title,  but  he  had  no  chance  to  dis- 
claim it,  for  the  girl  said,  ''  The  fagota 
were  never  heaped  on  for  him.  Only, 
like  half  of  the  good  things  that  befall  ns 
in  life,  he  just  chanced  to  eigoy  them." 

'*  You're  welcome,  no  matter  how  yoa 
come,"  said  Barbara,  still  addressinir 
Hugh,  and  ignoring  the  girl.  "  It  does 
my  old  ^es  good  to  see  yon  heiey 
and " 

'*  It  is  Cousin  Granger  he  has  come  to 
see,"  interrupted  the  girl.  *'  You  don't 
suppose  he  came  all  these  miles  to  see 
you,  do  you?" 

**  He  and  he !  "  exclaimed  Barbara  in- 
dignantly. "  Pretty  manners  you  have ! 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Hugh  is  a  heathen,  and 
hasn't  been  chrisioied,  that  you  can  find 
no  name  to  give  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  his  name  is  of  madi 
consequence.  His  seeing  Cousin  Granger 
is  more  to  the  point,"  the  girl  said,  on- 
abashed  by  the  rebuke. 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
name,"  said  Hugh.  '<Am  I  not  yoar 
cousin  as  well  as  old  Mr.  Granger's?  " 

**  Nay,  she'll  never  set  claim  to  that, 
even  if  she  dared  to,"  Barbara  broke  in 
fiercely. 

*<  Why  shouldn't  I?"  asked  the  giri 
coolly.  ''Have  I  any  right  to?  is  tba 
question." 

"  Right?  What  right  can  yoa  have?  " 
began  Barbara. 

''That's  shifting  the  point.  I  don't 
want  a  question  from  you,  but  an  an- 
swer." 

"  And  I'll  give  you  no  answer,"  aaid 
Barbara  doggedly. 

"  Why,  you  can  tell  yourself,"  Hugh 
interposed.  "  Old  Mr.  Granger's  &ther 
and  my  grand&ther  were  brothers.  Now 
tell  me  how  you  are  related  to  Goosin 
Granger,  and  our  degree  of  blood  is  qaiek- 
ly  told." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  Yoa  mmt 
ask  Barbara.  I  know  nothing  save  thai 
my  name  is  not  Granger." 

But  Barbara  was  not  to  be'questiooed. 
She  had  poured  into  a  bowl  the  hot,  sa- 
vory hroth  which  had  been  simmering  in 
the  saucepan,  and  saying  she  most  go 
back  to  her  master,  but  would  retomaod 
tell  Hugh  when  the  invalid  could  see  him, 
she  hastily  left  the  room. 

Hugh  oould  not  help  laughing  at  old 
Barbara's  ruse  to  get  rid  of  being  qoea- 
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tioned.  Bat  the  girl  frowned  angrily, 
and  rising  from  her  lowly  position  before 
the  fire,  she  walked  to  the  window. 

*' Never  mind,"  said  Hugh  good-ha- 
moredly ;  **I  have  no  doubt  we  are  oous- 
ins,  notwithstanding  Barbara  will  not  say 
we  are." 

*^  Do  yon  suppose  I  care  to  claim  you  as 
my  kinsman?"  she  flashed  out.  '*  What 
possible  benefit  could  it  be  to  me?  If  it 
were  only  that,  Barbara  would  tell  me 
qaiokly  enough,  for  she  knows  Tery  well 
I  do  not  care  a  rush  about  it." 

"  i  thought  yon  did  care,"  said  Hugh, 
a  little  abashed  by  her  rndeneas.  '*  1  am 
sare  I  do." 

"Do you?"  she  asked. 

**  Certainly.  I  should  like  yery  much 
to  find  a  new  cousin." 

"  Like  it  aboTe  OTerseeing  Holly  Lodge, 
I  suppose?" 

**  Holly  Lodge  is  not  mine,"  said  Hugh 
gravely. 

•*  Not  yet,  but  it  will  be  some  day . " 

'*  Perhaps.  Why  did  you  question 
Barbara  if  you  did  not  wish  to  disooTer 
any  relationship  between  us?"  asked 
Hugh,  wishing  to  talk  of  something  else 
besides  Holly  Lodge. 

'*  I  only  want  to  find  out  who  I  really 
am — a  point  I  am  ignorant  of." 

"  At  least  yon  know  that  you  are  old 
Mr.  Granger's  coijsin,"  asserted  Hugh. 

*'  Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.'^ 

'*  Yet  you  call  him  cousin." 

"  But  that  does  not  make  me  one. 
often  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  use  the 
word." 

*'  Some  one  must  have  taoght  you  to  do 
it." 

'*  Barbara  told  me  when  I  first  came  here 
to  live.  I  was  almost  a  baby  then— too 
young  to  question  whether  I  had  any  tight 
to  do  so  or  not." 

•*You  were  not  bom  here?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

Just  then  Barbara  came  back. 

*'The  master  has  sent  for  yon,"  she 
said. 

**  For  whom?  "  asked  Hugh,  knowing 
Teiy  well  she  meant  the  summons  for  him. 

*'Tou,sir,if  you  please;  and  he  says," 
she  added,  turning  to  where  the  girl 
stood  by  the  window,  '*  you  are  not  to  go 
out,  but  yon  are  to  stay  within  call." 

The  girl  never  moved,  never  turned  her 
head.  The  difference  in  the  intonation  of 
Barbara's  voice  alone  could  have  told  her 


that  she  vras  spoken  to.  1 
ed  imm^iately,  "It  dep 
weather  if  I  go  or  stay.  I 
out,  I  shall  not  stay  in-doc 

"Tou  had  better,  the 
bara  threateningly. 

But  the  girl  only  laugh 
laugh,  which  by  no  met 
fear. 

•'  Will  you  come,'  Mr.  Q 
Barbara,  and  led  the  way  o^ 
closely  followed  by  Hugh. 

There  was  a  long,  glooi 
traversed,  and  Barbara  to< 
tunity  to  say,  "  You'll  fli 
sadly  changed,  sir." 

Never  having  seen  his  i 
would  have  been  perplexi 
wherein  lay  the  change. 

*'  He*s  not  long  for  this 
gentleman,  and  he*s  wild 
Barbcura  went  on  to  explain 
as  well  out  with  the  truth, 
something  on  his  mind  he  vi 
with.    It's  not  so  very  mud 
but  he'll  make  the  most  of 
vray  with  us  all  when  deatl 
and  claims  us.    All  we  hai 
looks   wonderfully   more   v 
than  when  we  did  it.    Yet 
trifle.    If  I  were  you,  I'd  , 
whatever  he  asked  me  to ;  a 
know,  yon  can  judge  afterwi 
it  is  best  to  keep  to  it  or  not. 

Hugh  would  have  discla 
laxity  of  morals,  but  Barba 
finger  to  enforce  silence,  ai 
door.  She  stood  aside  to  let 
and  then,  following  quicklj 
closed  the  door. 

The  room  seemed  well  li^ 
coming  out  of  the  darkness 
and  the  fire  sent  up  more 
flame  into  the  huge,  gaping  : 
chimney. 

In  one  comer  of  the  fire] 
mense  easy  chair  was  dravm,  1 
and  deep  enough  to  conceal 
Who  reclined  within  its  grea 
paroxysm  of  coughing  had 
him.  So  violent  was  the  pi 
Hugh  feared  the  old  man's  fin 
be  ended  by  it. 

Barbara  seemed  to  have  n 
but  quietly  and  deliberately 
mixture  to  still  the  cough 
ately,  that  Hugh  lost  patiei 
the  glass  from  her  unwilling 


over  toe  cnair,  ne  watooea  me  siowiy  re- 
Tiviog  strength  of  the  sufferer,  feeling  the 
pity  which  the  strong  and  vigorous  are 
apt  to  ibel  for  the  weak. 

*<  Thank  you  ;  I  am  better  now/'  old 
Mr.  Granger  said,  in  answer  to  Hugh's 
question.  **  Every  paroxysm  seems  to 
i-aok  me  more  than  the  last.  I  can't  have 
many  more ;  my  strength  won't  last  much 
longer.  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Cousin 
Hugh,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.'' 

*' You'd  better  not  talk  too  much," 
warned  Barbara.  *'  That  was  an  unoom* 
mon  hard  fit,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  if  you  talk  overmuch. 
You'd  best  be  quiet." 

'*  Who  told  yon  I  had  mich  to  say  ?  " 
asked  the  old  man  angrily.  And  then, 
changing  his  tone  into  a  beseeching  one, 
he  added,  "  Cousin  Hugh  has  had  no 
dinner,  I'm  very  sure.  Can't  you  man- 
age to  find  him  something  to  eat,  good 
Barbara?" 

**  There's  nothing  in  the  house— noth- 
ing but  a  ham  bone,"  replied  Barbara 
briefly. 

Hugh  was  about  disclaiming  an  appe- 
tite, when  he  caught  the  old  man's  eyes 
fixed  on  him. 

'*  1  will  not  ol^ect  to  the  ham  bone," 
said  Hagh,  willing  enough  that  Barbara 
should  be  enticed  to  leave  the  room  if  his 
cousin  wished  her  to,  and  just  as  willing 
to  put  her  out  by  the  shonldeis  if  she  de- 
murred. 

**  Barbara  can  do  much  better  if  she 
will.  She  is  good  at  omelettes,  and  tbey 
are  quickly  made,"  the  old  man  said  in  a 
coaxing  tone. 

'*  An  omeletta,  by  all  means,"  returned 
Hugh,  sAghtly  authoritatively.  '*  The 
speedinesB  of  its  making  is  in  its  favor." 

'*  If  there  are  only  any  eggs,"  said  Bar- 
bara hesitatingly. 

Was  it  better  to  stay  and  hear  whai 
her  master  had  to  say,  giving  her  mite  of 
approbation  or  condemnation,  or  to  make 
friends  with  the  new  master  by  her  good 
cooking  7  The  argument  for  the  omelette 
WM  stronger  than  for  her  remaining,  since 
Barbara  knew  very  well  what  old  Mr. 
Granger  was  about  to  confide  to  his  cous- 
in, and  only  a  desire  to  weaken  the  effect 
by  a  few  judicious  words  made  her  anx- 
ious to  tarry— words  she  could  very  well 
speak  another  time ;  whereas,  to  offend 


DC  aisastrous.  do  jsarocura  came  to  tne 
wise  decision  of  making  the  omelette. 

'*  Lock  the  door,"  old  Mr.  Granger  or- 
dered, afler  giving  time  for  Barbara's  re- 
treating footsteps  to  die  away.  *'  She'll 
make  quick  speed  with  the  omelette,  and 
be  back  in  a  tirinkle.  Lock  the  door,  I 
say." 

Hugh  obqred,  ao&naed  at  the  old  man's 
ener^. 

*'  Get  a  wife,  Cousin  Hugh— get  a  wife, 
I  say.  Women  are  ill  things  to  fall  in 
the  hands  of,  but  yon  can  quurel  with 
your  wife,  and  no  fear  of  her  leaving  you. 
She's  bound  to  stay  whether  she  likes  it 
or  no.  It's  a  different  thing  with  one's 
housekeeper." 

**  You  should  have  managed  to  get  the 
whip-hand  over  Barbara  before  now,  sir," 
said  Hugh,  laughing. 

*'  No  doubt  I  should.  But  one  grows 
cowardly  as  the  years  increase.  Any- 
thing for  quiet,  we  say.  That  was  not 
my  creed  when  fwas  a  young  man.  Nei- 
ther is  it  what  I  vrant  to  speak  to  yoa 
about.  It's  my  will.  I  don't  care  th%t 
it  should  take  you  by  surprise.  Hugh 
Granger,  are  you  very  sure  you  are  my 
nearest  tie  of  blood  7  " 

"I  think  I  am,  sir." 

"Butifyouarenot?" 

'*  Why,  then,  I  am  not  your  lawful 
heir,  sir." 

'*  Nonsense!  What  are  you  talking 
about  7  Haven't  I  a  right  to  leave  my 
property  to  whom  I  will  ?  What  do  yon 
mean  by  saying  you  are  not  my  lawful 
heir  ?  I  can  pick  ^le  up  out  of  the  street 
if  I  please." 

**  I  suppose  you  can,  sir." 

**  To  be  sure  I  can.  But  fortnnatdy 
for  you ,  I  don't  care  to.  There  is  a  pret^ 
sum  in  stocks,"  the  old  man  added  in  a 
wheedling  voice,  **  the  savings  of  years. 
Don't  waste  it,  that's  a  good  fellow.  I've 
tied  up  the  land  so  that  yon  can't  part 
with  it  if  you  would." 

*'  I  have  no  thought  of  parting  with  it," 
Hugh  said,  hardly  knowing  how  to  re> 
oeive  his  cousin's  confidences. 

**  I  want  one  of  the  name  to  own  the 
place,  and  it  isn't  much  without  the 
money.  I'd  like  to  know  who'll  blame 
me  for  the  wish,"  be  added  fiercely. 

•*I  hope  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
blame  you,  sir." 

'•  But  they  will.    It%  the  old  fable  ol 
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the  man  and  his  aas :  no  matter  how  he 
loaded  it,  some  one  cried  out.  Shame  to 
him.  So  yon  see,  I'll  just  go  my  own 
way ;  and  IWe  left  eyerything  to  yoa  he- 
cause  of  yoar  name.  Yet  yoa  are  not  my 
nearest  kin,  Hogh  Granger." 

''  Who  is  nearer?  "  asked  Hogh,  un- 
able to  think  of  any  one  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  old  man  than  he  was. 

' '  The  girl  down  stairs.  HaTe  you  seen 
her?" 

Hugh  nodded. 

**  Can  you  guess  who  she  is?  But  bow 
ooold  you  ?  Did  you  cTcr  hear  I  had  a 
daughter?" 

**  She's  not  old  enough  to  he  your 
daughter,  sir." 

**  Of  course  she  is  not.    My  daughter 
died  fourteen  years  ago.    She  sent  her 
baby  to  me  by  way  of  legacy.    Kind  in 
her  to  remember  me  on  her  death-bed, 
when  I  had  disinherited  her  on  account 
of  her  marriage.    Her  husband  was  dead, 
so  I  suppose  there  was  no  one  else  to 
leave  the  child  to.    Her  constitution  was 
good,  unfortunately,  so  she  throye   on 
next  to  nothing." 
**  She  had  a  brave  heart,  sir.'' 
**A  tough  one,  rather.    Most  nearts 
would   have  broken  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

<*  And  now  you  would  do  tardy  justice, 
and  own  your  granddaughter?" 

**  I  must ;  1  would  not  if  1  could  help 
it.  You'll  understand  why  I  do,  some 
day,  so  I'll  not  toll  my  motiTe.  I  can't 
leave  the  girl  without  any  one  to  look  out 
for  her.  Barbara  hates  her,  and  I  can^t 
blame  her,  for  she  has  the  haughty  tem- 
per of  her  mother,  blended  with  a  deal  of 
foreign  impudence.  But  as  I  said  before, 
she  is  a  girl,  and  must  be  looked  after." 
"She  shall  have  due  care,  sir;  I'll 
promise  that." 

"  Not  in  that  way.  I  don't  want  to 
hamper  you.  Let  her  marry,  if  you 
choose.  She'll  bear  well  the  old  name  of 
Granger,  and  so  lose  the  foreign  one." 

**  I  oan't  promise  that,  sir,"  said  Hugh 
gravely.  '*  I  will  pledge  my  word,  though, 
to  take  good  care  of  your  granddaugh- 
ter." 

**  She'll  need  next  to  nothing,  unless 
yoa  wish  to  marry  her ;  and  even  then 
she'll  not  be  as  exacting  as  her  silly  sex 
are  wont  to  be,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  has  not  been  used  to  much." 

'*  Perhaps  her  needs  vrill  increase," 
said  Hagh,  smiling.    '*  I'll  not  begrudge 


her  wishes,  and  I  pronusi 
to  your  trust." 

**  I  don't  wish  yon  to  b 
the  girl.  She'll  not  be 
you  let  her  alone.  I  ma 
self  of  our  relationship, 
me  the  better  for  the  close 
nothing  to  her  of  it,  but  le 
herself.  She  never  would 
ing.  I  dare  say  your  oi 
now,  and—" 

A  violent  paroxysm  of  4 
and  Hugh  watohed  the  ol 
for  his  breath,  until  he  th 
die  in  the  effort.  Hugh  < 
leave  the  suflerer  even  to 
and  he  vnshed  devoutly  he 
the  omelette  and  kept  the 
the  room.  She  must  ha 
coughing,  for  she  came  spe 

**  There  v^as  no  need  to  fa 
door,"  she  said  reproachfi 
opened  it  for  her.  **  I'v 
twenty  years  at  Holly  Lo< 
never  had  a  door  locked  on 

'*  It  is  time  you  had,  then 
'*  One  gets  sadly  spoiled  in 
way  the  whole  of  twenfy  ye 
to  your  master,  for  he  need 

Barbara  turned  to  the  chi 
old  man  lay  pale  and  exhaust 
eyes,  and  Hugh,  seeing  he 
to  either  master  or  serva 
escape,  and  groped  his  n 
dark  hall  to  the  half  kitoli 
lor,  where  he  expected  to 
letto  and  his  cousin's  grand 

The  omelette  was  there 
flanked  by  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  vras  by  no  means  att< 
bone,  as  Barbara  hinted, 
sign  of  the  girl ,  however.  I 
set,  which  looked  the  brig 
long  rain,  or  the  desire  to 
she  was  not  to  be  let  or  hindi 
her  own  way  by  word  or  oi 
or  perhaps  it  vras  just  you 
ness— one  or  all,  these  cause 
her  out,  and  Hugh  vras  foro 
to  a  lonely  meal,  a  thing  he 

The  best  of  omelettes  ^ 
standing,  and  the  best  of 
become  irritable  under  dii 
Either  because  the  omelett 
or  his  appetite  had  gone,  E 
of  the  egg  on  his  plate  ut 
lighting  a  cigar,  he  went  o 
smoke  it. 

There  vras  neither  porch 
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flagged  with  stone,  broken  and  worn  by 
time  and  use  into  grooves  and  holes, 
where  the  rain  which  had  fieillen  all  day 
kky  in  small  puddles.  Hugh  Granger 
walked  up  and  down  the  rough  pavement, 
seemingly  ei\joying  his  cigar,  but  in  real- 
ity a  little  fretful  under  the  new  position 
of  things— as  fretfbl,  at  least,  as  one  of 
his  easy-going  temper  could  be. 

A  little  perplexed  also  with  the  turn 
fortune  seemed  to  be  making  in  his  life. 
Heretofore  he  had  lived  to  suit  his  own 
whims  and  pleasure,  with  no  cares  nor 
responsibilities.  Now,  it  seemed  likely 
he  would  have  both  thrust  on  him  by  his 
oousin. 

A  sorry  possession,  he  thought,  as  he 
glanced  up  to  the  house  with  its  long 
row  of  shutterless,  broken-out  windows. 
Originally  it  had  been  a  fine  establish- 
ment, and  had  held  its  own  with  the  best 
in  the  county.  Even  now  it  showed  its 
substantial  build,  and  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  renovated.  For  the  credit  of 
the  old  name,  he  would  strive  to  bring 
back  the  old  prestige  to  the  place. 

And  the  girl — what  should  he  do  with 
her?  She  vras  an  odd  bequest  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  bachelor,  fie  would  have 
to  make  some  provision  for  her  away  from 
Holly  Lodge.  And  yet  had  she  not  a  bet- 
ter right  to  call  the  place  home  than  he 
could  ever  have,  even  though  the  law 
gave  him  ownership  ?  Afler  all,  he  was 
worrying  himself  over  an  unhatohed 
brood — tbe  sick  man  might  live  on  for 
years.  Hugh *s  cigar  was  a  mere  stump 
now ;  should  he  light  another,  or  go  in 
put  of  the  cold  night  air? 

Before  he  had  decided  tbe  impor^t 
question,  there  was  another  footfall  on 
the  flag-stones,  and  looking  up  he  saw 
old  Mr.  Granger's  granddaughter  coming 
toward  him.  She  was  daintily  picking 
her  way  over  the  worn  stones,  so  as  to  es- 
cape sweeping  her  skirts  through  the 
puddles  of  water,  and  she  did  not  observe 
Hugh  until  she  was  close  upon  him. 
She  started  a  little  when  she  saw  him 
standing  there  watohing  her. 

If  Hugh  was  still  in  search  of  a  com- 
panion, he  was  disappointed,  for  without 
staying  even  to  bid  him  good  evening, 
the  girl  swifUy  turned  round  the  comer 
of  the  bouse  and  disappeared. 

Perhaps  his  oousin *s  abrupt  departure 
decided  Hugh  to  go  in  also,  for  he  only 


uugvrea  Bome  monmiRi  lougvr  lu  aroer 
not  to  appear  to  follow  her,  and  then  be 
too  went  round  the  comer  of  tbe  house  to 
the  door  he  had  found  open  a  few  boon 
before.  It  vras  a  pity  he  lingered  those 
moments,  for  when  he  went  into  tbe 
kitchen  he  found  only  Barbara  there 
clearing  avray  the  remains  of  his  scarcely 
touched  dinner. 

*'  Where  is  my  cousin?  '*  Hugh  asked 
Barbara  abmptly. 

*'  Oh,  you've  found  out  your  kin,  have 
yon?  "  the  old  woman  asked  in  her  turn. 
**  She's  gone  up  stairs.  He  who  has  the 
best  of  rights  has  sent  for  her,  and  heV 
have  her  all  to  himself  while  he  4>eak8  a 
word  to  her— an  ill  word,  to  my  mind, 
because  a  useless  one.  What's  the  nse 
of  saying  what  he  has  taken  a  power 
of  care  to  hold  back  these  long  yean^ 
j  ust  because  he's  going  out  of  the  world  ? 
Nothing  but  selfishness  makes  him  do  it. 
It's  been  hard  work  enough  to  keep  down 
her  pride  by  asking  her  who  sAe  is  to  pat 
on  airs?  But  now,  with  the  pn^>er  an- 
swer in  her  mouth,  I  shaU  be  sore  pat  to 
it  to  manage  matters." 

What  reply  Hugh  would  have  given 
vras  lost  to  Barbara,  for  just  then  tbe 
door  opened  from  the  hall,  and  a  brown 
head  was  just  visible.  '*  My  grandfotlMr 
vrants  you,  Barbara,"  a  dear  yonn^  voice 
called  out ;  and  then  the  door  was  shut. 

*'  Htt's  told  her,"  Barbara  «ud  laomi- 
cally,  with  a  sigh  of  regret. 

'*  Of  course  he  has.  Didn't  be  send 
for  her  for  the  purpose?  I  wonder  how 
she  takes  the  news?  " 

**  Oh,  inth  grand  aiis  enofogfa ;  yon 
might  guess  it  from  the  way  she  spoikm 
just  now.  *  My  grand&ther  wants  yoa, 
Barbara '  "—and  the  old  woman  stiOTv 
to  mimic  the  clear  young  voice,  hot  fiuled 
utterly  in  Hugh's  opinion. 

**  Give  me  a  light,  and  show  me  my 
room,"  ordered  Hugh  shortly.  **  Tbara 
is  no  pleasure  in  sitting  alone,  and  for- 
tunately I  am  tired." 

There  vras  no  sound  in  the  night  to 
break  Hugh  Granger's  slumbers.  Noth- 
ing to  be  heard  in  the  dismal  old  hooan 
but  the  noise  the  rats  made,  holding 
high  carnival  in  tbe  vralls.  Tet  before 
morning  old  Mr.  Granger  died,  anheaxd 
even  by  Barbara,  who  had  ondertakan 
the  duty  of  watohing  by  tbe  nek-bad. 
Instead,  she  had  slept  oomforiably  in 
her  chair  until  the  day  dawned,  when  she 


disoovered  that  a  new  life  bad  also  dawn- 
ed for  her  old  master,  and  a  new  state  of 
aflEairs  for  Holly  Lodge. 

Barbara  sent  for  an  old  crony  of  her 
own  to  gWe  her  needful  help  and  im- 
portanoe  under  the  supposed  affliction; 
and  wanting  the  kitchen  for  her  own 
purposes  exclusively,  she  opened  a  small, 
<ll8iised  parlor,  and  lit  a  fire  in  the  open 
hearth,  intimating  to  Hugh  that  it  was 
for  his  special  use. 

Hugh  found  his  solitary  break(kst 
aerred  there.  He  did  not  ask  for  his 
ooQsin,  supposing  naturally  enough  that 
she  preferred  taking  the  meal  in  her  own 
room  that  morning  at  least  Even  when 
Barbara  brought  in  his  early  dinner  he 
asked  no  questions,  though  he  began  to 
think  such  seclusion  was  by  no  means 
good  for  so  young  a  girl. 

As  the  twilight  drew  on  Hugh  grew  so 
iveary  of  his  solitude  that  he  determined 
to  send  a  remonstrance  to  his  cousin,  with 
a  request  that  she  would  take  tea  with 
him. 

The  sun  had  been  shining  all  day,  and 
bad  died  gorgeously  in  purple  and  crim- 
8(m.  From  the  stone  terrace  the  Tiew  of 
the  west  was  unbroken,  and  Hugh  sallied 
oat  to  look  at  its  splendor,  and  to  stretch 
his  long  limbs.  He  had  sat  in-doors  all 
day,  as  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  do, 
to  show  due  respect  to  his  dead  cousin  ; 
bat  he  could  stand  the  loneliness  of  the 
qniet  house  no  longer. 

Walking  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
Hugh  glanced  up  to  the  long  rowof  shut- 
terless  windows  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
brilliant  sunset  had  enticed  his  cousin  to 
look  out  from  one  of  them ;  but  he  could 
see  DO  one.  He  lit  a  dgar,  his  sole  solace 
in  his  loneliness,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  aneyen  stones,  in  that  depressed  state 
which  human  nature  is  sure  to  feel  when 
one  of  his  fellows  is  lying  stark  and  cold 
in  one  quiet  chamber  in  the  house. 

Certain  as  Hugh  was  that  he  was  mas- 
ter of  Holly  Lodge,  assured  as  he  had 
been  by  the  one  interriew  he  had  had 
with  its  owner,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
take  actual  possession  until  the  will  was 
read,  which  would  not  be  till  ailer  the 
funeral.  Unlike  the  old  French  custom, 
the  throne  was  Tacant  at  present— or 
would  have  been,  if  Barbara  had  not  con- 
stituted herself  regent  for  the  interim, 
and  Hugh  thus  fejr  had  been  contented  to 
let  her  reign. 


There  was  no  sign  of  li; 
of  the  shutterlesB  windoii 
brown,  muddy  fields,  whc 
Hugh  hoped  to  see  his  o^ 
there  was  something  i 
small  gray  speck.  Hugh 
iously,  Tery  sure  that  he 
able  to  discern  his  cousin 
approaching  figure.  He 
the  shadow  of  the  bous 
pounce  upon  the  little  g 
passed  and  capture  it.  J 
he  had  discovered  that  tb 
his  was  not  held  by  the  o 
and  restraints  of  society, 
quest  might  proTC  futile  ( 

The  faint  scent  of  his  ( 
reached  the  girl,  for  she  i 
and  went  round  to  the  ba< 
CTidently  intending  to  ma 
she  did  the  night  before. 

Not  feeling  inclined  to  I 
followed  quickly  the  fa 
ure  in  gray — followed  tu 
shut  in  his  very  fieuM.  Th 
to  do  but  either  to  give  u| 
open  the  door  and  show  1 
shut  out.  He  was  glad  h 
iet,  for  one  glance  sbowec 
had  not  suspected  his  fo 
that  closing  the  door  on  h 
tionaU 

The  room  was  filled  wil 
boiling  coflbe,  and  if  Hug 
doubts  of  the  odor,  he  w 
made  sure  of  it  by  the 
harass  evident  eigoyment 
Arabian  berry. 

The  opening  of  the  dc 
had  startled  Barbara,  an( 
tated  at  being  found  drin] 
reptitiously,  and  eiOoying 
forts,  when  she  would 
would  believe  her  grief 
them.  This  was  obvious 
hitch  she  had  given  her  cb 
ed  to  fiEU>e  the  intruder,  as 
tone  of  her  voice. 

Hughes  cousin  had  adva: 
quite  regardless  of  the  o] 
gry  gesture.  Her  eyes  w 
the  oo^e-pot,  as  iC  ques 
too  might  not  have  a  cup  fi 
was  sent  iqto  the  house.  I 
to  make  her  petition,  how< 
vial  of  Barbara's  wrath  v 
upon  her.  "  So  you've  co 
you?"    asked    Barbara 


be  you  thought  Mr.  Hughwoald  get  wor- 
ried and  go  in  search  of  you.  U  yon  did, 
yoa  were  fooled  then,  for  he  has  never 
spoken  your  name  to-day." 

**  1  should  think  not,*'  the  girl  answer- 
ed coolly.  ^*  What  business  is  it  of  Hugh 
Granger's  how  I  go  or  come  ?  He  may 
be  master  of  Holly  Lodge,  but  I  am  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  property." 

*'  He's  not  master  here  till  the  will's 
read,"  replied  Barbara.  *'  Pretty  ways 
he  judges  yoa  have,  roaming  about  the 
country  all  day  like  a  wild  Indiui,  and 
the  corpse  in  the  house  which  ought  to 
be  treated  with  a  shoW  of  respect,  if  you 
are  capable  of  nothing  more." 

**  Where  was  the  use  in  my  staying  in- 
doors? "  the  girl  asked  impatiently.  '*  J 
would  only  have  heard  you  and  old  Betty 
telling  about  ghosts  and  dead  people.  I 
liate  such  talking,  and  it  would  have  done 
me  no  good,  nor  my  grandfather  either, 
for  me  to  have  stayed  to  hear  you." 

''  Your  grandfather !  That's  the  time, 
is  it?  Never  a  word  did  you  ever  speak 
for  your  cousin,  who  you  thought  took 
care  of  you  for  mere  charity.  But  now 
that  you  know  he  was  ashamed  of  you, 
and  never  would  own  you  till  the  breath 
was  nearly  out  of  his  body,  you  are  for 
making  the  most  of  your  kinship.  I'll 
luive  grandfather  cast  into  my  ears  every 
moment,  I  reckon,  now  you've  heard  his 
confession." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  fearful. 
As  you  say,  I  have  nothing  to  be  thank- 
ful for— much  to  resent,  perhaps.  So  I 
can't  see  why  you  should  expect  me  to 
keep  his  memory  green." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  even  mention- 
ed in  the  will,"  Barbara  went  on  to  say, 
not  heeding  the  girl's  assent  to  her  for- 
mer assertions.  *'  I  don't  believe  he  has 
left  you  a  penny  to  bless  yourself  with." 

**  I  don't  care  if  he  hasn't,"  the  girl  re- 
plied, with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 
'*  Never  having  owned  the  immense  sum 
yon  mention,  I  don't  know  its  value*  and 
doubt  if  it  were  left  to  me  whether  it 
could  buy  me  a  blessing.  I'll  give  yoa 
my  right  and  title  to  Holly  Lodge,  Bar- 
bcura,  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  have  not  had 
a  mouthful  to  eat  since  breakfast." 

*'  Yoa  sound  as  grand  as  £8au,  only 
you've  nothing  to  sell  for  your  sup. 
Whose  fault  is  it  if  you  are  starved?  The 
victuals  were  cooked  just  the  same  as  if 


must  eat,  no  matter  what  be£idlB ;  bat  if 
they  go  out  against  all  decency,  of  oooise 
they  can't  expect  to  do  better  than  go 
hungry.  You'll  get  no  ooffee,  I  promise 
you.  I've  just  tasted  it  to  try  its  strength, 
before  I  send  it  in  to  those  who  have  the 
best  right  to  drink  it— or  will  have  wheo 
the  will  is  read." 

"  Give  me  something  to  eat,  then," 
said  the  girl,  as  Barbara  rose  and  took 
possession  of  the  cofiee-pot. 

"  Can't  you  see  I'm  busy,  and  that  Mr. 
Hugh  is  waiting  for  his  coffee?  "  was  the 
surly  reply. 

**Give  me  the  keys,  then.  There  is 
something  left  in  the  pantry,  I  don'fe 
doubt,  and  I  can  help  myself." 

**  Of  course,  there  is  something  in  the 
pantry.  Please  Heaven,  it  will  never 
have  the  bare  shelves  it's  used  to  keeping. 
There's  a  lovely  wing  and  breast  of  chick- 
en, not  to  speak  of  a  fresh  boiled  ham. 
But  that's  nothing  to  you.  If  you  want 
your  dinner,  come  when  it  is  served ;  you 
can't  order  meals  anyhow,  as  if  yoa  were 
mistress.    The  keys  indeed !  " 

The  girl  made  no  farther  remonstranoe. 
Whether  under  Barbara's  spiteful  rale 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  go  dinner- 
less,  or  whether  she  did  not  care  to  have 
any  further  altecoation,  it  was  difficult  to 
teU. 

'*Send  in  the  coflfoe  at  once,  Barbara," 
said  the  authoritative  voice  of  Hugh 
Granger.  '*  And  some  cold  meat,  please. 
One  grows  as  hungry  staying  in-doors  all 
day,  as  it  is  proverbial  we  do  on  Son- 
days." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  .whether  Hugh 
had  just  entered,  or  had  been  a  witness  to 
their  altercation.  He  gave  them  no  time 
to  discover,  for  he  at  once  turned  to  his 
cousin,  and  said  reproachfully,  *^*Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  going  out? 
It  was  neither  kind  nor  cousinly  to  leave 
me  alone  all  day." 

'*  There  was  room  enough  for  both  of 
OS  out  of  doors,"  the  girl  said  curtly. 
**The  sunshine  was  invitation  enough 
after  yesterday's  storm." 

**  But  I  know  nothing  of  your  paths. 
It  would  have  been  but  civil  in  yoa  to 
ask  me.V 

»<  I'm  used  to  going  my  ovm  w%y  vrith- 
out  being  interfered  with,"  she  answer* 
ed  rudely.    *'  You  can  do  the  same.'* 

A  slight  frown  contracted  th^  brow  of 
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the  good-natared  man,  bat  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. *'  I  will  not  quarrel  with  yoa," 
he  said  in  a  low  Toioe.  '*  I  intend  to  be 
yoar  friend,  whether  yon  will  or  not.'' 

The  oolor  rose  in  the  girl's  fitoe ;  per* 
baps  she  was  ashamed  of  her  rodeness,  or 
Wk  momentary  feeling  of  her  need  of  a 
fhend  came  oTer  her.  Uagh  saw  the 
blnsh,  and  the  sadden  tears  which  quite 
quoiohed  the  blaie  of  her  eyes. 

**  Let  me  be  yoar  friend !  "  he  asked. 
**  No  one  has  a  better  right  to  be." 

She  pat  her  hand  into  his  which  he 
held  oat  to  her,  a  little  timidly  and  reluc- 
tantly, as  if  she  scarcely  understood  his 
frankness.  And  then,  as  she  felt  his  fin- 
gers close  on  her  little  palm,  tightly  and 
firmly,  as  if  he  had  made  her  his  prison- 
er, she  tried  to  withdraw  it  from  his  hold. 

^'Oorne  into  the  parlor,"  said  Hugh. 
**  We  will  have  the  coffee  there.  Make 
haste,  Barbara,  and  send  it  to  us.  Two 
caps  and  plates,  mind,  for  my  cousin  will 
sup  with  me." 

There  was  no  use  in  struggling ;  bet- 
ter go  quietly  and  apparently  willingly. 
So  she  let  him  draw  her  into  the  parlor, 
seating  her  in  the  chair  Barbara  had 
placed  there  for  Hugh's  comfort  It  was 
drawn,  this  seat  of  honor,  so  close  to  the 
biasing  fire,  that  she  was  forced  to  undo 
her  cloak  and  throw  itrji>ack,  for  she  felt 
she  might  suffocate. 

'*  That  is  right,"  said  Hugh,  laughing. 
*'  I  have  captured  you, and  intend  to  keep 
you,  80  you  may  as  well  make  yourself 
comfortable." 

She  gave  a  little  defiant  laugh,  and 
glanced  towards  the  door  as  if  she  contem- 
plated an  escape.  But  just  then  Barbara 
came  in,  bringing  a  tray,  which  Hugh  ex- 
amined critically  as  she  placed  it  upon  the 
table.  The  cold  chicken  had  not  been 
forgotten,  neither  the  two  cups  and 
plates ;  and  in  sheer  gratitude  the  girl's 
shyness  seemed  to  disappear,  and  Hugh 
Granger  ¥ras  far  from  lonely  that  CYcning, 
though  the  shadow  of  death  hung  over 
the  old  homestead. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  that  of  the  fu- 
neral, and  Hugh  was  in  haste  to  stop  his 
cousin's  walk  for  the  morning.  His  seal 
was  superfluous,  however,  for  when  he 
went  te  find  Barbara  to  send  a  message 
by,  he  found  the  girl  herself  in  the  kitoh- 
en,  wrapped  in  her  gray  cloak  to  be  sure, 
but  evidently  waiting. 

Hugh's  conscience  smote  him  when  he 


caught  sight  of  the  gra} 
ought  to  have  told  Barba 
cousin  had  proper  mourn 
spect  the  old  housekeepei 
ten  on  her  own  part,  foi 
the  kitchen  as  black  as  a 
of  costume. 

'*  You  had  better  stay  i 
folks  think  you  can't  stai 
you  haven't  a  fait  of  blao 
Barbara. 

"  My  dress  will  do  wc 
girl  answered  shortly.  * 
in  putting  all  your  mo 
back?  There's  little  < 
heart." 

«*  And  what's  the  use 
heart?  If  I've  lived  he 
this  coming  WhitBuntidi 
I  should  let  folks  see  I  cq 
good  as  one  of  the  fiunil; 
mean,  I'm  sure,  if  I  oha 
tioned  in  the  will,  and  tfa 
of  black  and  a  proper  res 

"  I  don't  think  either  ( 
mourning  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Granger's  granddaa 
leesly. 

"I've  not  a  bit  of 
needn't  to.  But  that's  nc 
the  black.    If  Mr.  Hugh 
in  that  plight,  he  may ;  < 
I  wouldn't." 

Hugh  had  not  the^ligl 
walking  with  his  cousin, 
felt  that  the  impropriety 
his  fault.  Soon  after,  t 
went  out  of  the  disused 
the  stone  terrace,  and  th 
the  nearest  way  to  the 
Four  of  the  laborers  on 
the  coffin,  and  Hugh  an( 
lowed  them.  Then  cam< 
ing  as  if  the  chief  mourn 
ed  out  of  her  proper  pi 
take  old  Betty  with  her  1 

At  the  churchyard  ga 
and  principal  lawyer  of 
into  the  procession,  bein| 
who  had  failed  to  find  an 
ly  associated  with  his  d 
ther  the  old  man  had 
friends,  or  he  had  outlive 

In  the  parlor  Barbara 
the  accommodation  of  i 
ered,  a  half  hour  after  tb 
a  carious  group.  On  th 
fire  stood  Hugh  with  th 


Tbe  IhfM  90Ufmmd  in  low,  eoa- 
»timiD0d  vouM,  if  thi&y  reallj  ooold  b% 
■aid  to  Im  ooofeninf . 

From  tbe  frtqoMii  ^anoei  all  ihiM 
pain  of  ^yei  tamed  towards  tbe  window, 
it  waa  not  diftoalt  to  gooH  that  tbe  oanae 
of  tbeir  embanmment  waa  tbe  little  fig- 
are  io  a  giajf  eluak  who  atood  there  with 
her  baek  towarda  them.  It  seemed  Jttj 
doobtfal  if  aba  woald  ba?e  oared  to  hear 
a  word  they  eaid,  let  them  talk  on  what 
aal^eet  they  might ;  and  yet  ahe  was  by 
no  meana  oast  down  by  bar  grief.  What 
aba  had  to  do  With  the  reading  of  the 
will  was  a  qaeation  neither  the  clergy- 
man nur  the  doctor  could  answer.  Not 
that  aba  was  not  in  a  sort  of  way  fitmiliar 
with  both  of  the  men;  bat  what  claim 
ahe  bad  on  the  lato  owner  of  Holly  Lodge, 
they  ne?er  dreamed. 

Barbara  had  gone  with  tbe  lawyer  to 
ahow  him  where  old  Mr.  Granger  might 
have  concealed  tbe  will,  for  it  was  not 
foond  with  his  papers.  There  was  more 
than  one  place  to  be  searched,  judging 
from  the  time  they  were  gone. 

There  was  a  look  of  relief  on  two  of  tbe 
fbces  when  the  lawyer  appeared  with  the 
paper  in  bia  hand.  Hogh  was  CTidently 
nerrooa  as  he  placed  a  chair  at  the  table 
for  the  lawyer,  and  motioned  to  the  two 
gentlemen  to  sit  down. 

Barbara,  lagabrioos  both  in  dress  and 
countenance,  yet  important  and  expect- 
ant, dropped  down  into  an  humble  seat  at 
the  door,  certainly  in  tbe  hope  of  being 
ezaltod  by  a  handsome  mention  of  her 
name  in  the  will. 

Only  the  small  figure  at  tbe  window 
seemed  neither  interested  nor  curious; 
and  not  until  Hugh  crossed  tbe  room  and 
q)oke  to  her  did  she  turn  to  listen. 

Tbe  will  waa  short,  drawn  up  by  old 
Mr.  Granger  himself.  Tbe  real  estate 
was  lefl  to  Hugh  Granger  only  for  bis 
life.  If  he  died  without  a  male  heir,  it 
was  to  go  to  one  of  the  name,  to  be  se- 
lected by  Hugh  from  among  bis  distant 
cousins.  All  tbe  money  which  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was 
Hugh's  unconditionally,  sabject  only  to 
the  few  debto  of  tbe  deceased,  and  the 
named  legacies. 

The  doctor  nearly  whistled  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  sum  in  stocks  which  old  Mr. 
Granger  had  left;  for  he  alone  of  the 
four  men  present  Imew  of  the  penury  and 
stint  which  bad  made  Holly  Lodge  bat 
little  better  than  a  beggar's  boTcl. 


**  To  my  serfant  Barbara,"  so  the  wiS 
read,  '*  who  I,  the  toatator,  §bel  amned, 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  ber  cte^ 
aeter,  baa  fully  in  my  lifetinse  iiidi  aini 
ied  benelf  for  aU  her  acte  of  selfflsoi- 
fiee  and  thriftinesB,  I  beqoeath  the  asm 
of  fifty  doUara,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  heir, 
Htfgh  Granger,  in  oorrent  monej." 

Barbara  groaned,  either  in  wmth  or 
from  wounded  feelings,  bot  he<mme  at- 
tentiTe  and  lu^fMldl  when,  on  the  other 
page  of  the  will,  a  codicil  waa  diseofered. 
Second  thought  moat  bare  nmde  her  qU 
masterjoster,  andthe  near  approach  of 
death  made  Mm  more  liberal ;  for  Barba- 
ra knew  Teiy  well  the  codicil  was  wit- 
nessed the  day  Hugh  Gimnger  was  seat 
for. 

At  the  mention  of  a  codicil  He^ 
glanced  (ortiTely  at  his  coosin,  bat  tfaoe 
was  no  goessing  from  her  foee  whether 
she  was  building  any  hopea  upon  it,  as 
Barbara  eridently  was. 

*'  To  my  granddaughter,  Maddon  Ls- 
Talette,"  so  the  lawyer  went  on  to  read, 
'*  the  only  child  of  my  late  daughter,  Mary 
LaTalette,  I  bequeath  the  same  som  and 
proTiaion  I  intended  to  settle  apon  Imt 
mother,  for  her  use  and  du^Kjaal,  to  be 
paid  out  of  moneys  left  by  me  to  my  sole 
heir,  Hogh  Granger:  to  wit,  one  dime, 
being  all  I  consider  my  late  daaghter  to 
be  entitled  to,  as  an  ungratefol,  bead- 
strong  child..." 

Hugh  Granger *s  he^  flushed  angrily, 
and  he  felt  inclined  to  insult  the  lawyer 
for  reading  the  words  he  found  written  in 
so  l^ble  a  hand  that  there  was  no  slor- 
ring  them. 

Barbara  laughed  maliciously.  It  al- 
most repaid  her  for  ber  own  disappoint- 
ment to  find  Madelon  had  &ired  worse 
than  she.  Only  the  girl  herself  never 
changed  countenance,  nor  reau>Ted  ber 
eyea  from  tbe  foce  of  tbe  lawyer — a  fooe 
sil  aflame  at  baying  to  read  the  cruel,  un- 
natural words. 

The  clergyman  and  doctor  cast  oompas- 
sicmate  glances  at  tbe  girl,  so  oddly  ac- 
knowledged as  baTing  tbe  first  daim  on 
the  dead  man,  so  cru^  left  wjthoat  any 
proTision  for  her  future.  But  she  did  not 
appear  in  need  of  counsel  or  admonition, 
nor  of  a  stimulant  or  a  sedatife ;  and  they 
had  nothing  else  to  oikr  ber. 

The  new  master  of  Holly  Lodge  bad 
but  brief  congratulations  from  bb  three 
guests,  who  hurriedly  declined  his  pro^ 
fored  bospitelity.    Walking  oTer  his  fieldB 
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to  the  Tillage,  they  freely  discoaBed  old 
Bdr.  Granger's  will,  and  the  strange  reTe- 
lation  he  had  made  in  it 

fiagh  had  followed  his  guests  to  the 
hall  door,  and  stood  there  watching  them 
'walking  away  oyer  the  fields.  He  won- 
dered, with  tingling  blood,  whether  they 
Bospected  him  of  being  oogniiant  of  the 
oontents  of  the  will.  His  cousin  had  told 
him  everything  he  owned  was  to  be  his ; 
but  when  he  confessed  having  a  grand- 
daughter, Hugh  supposed  he  would 
make  some  provision  for  her,  leaving 
Hugh,  perhaps,  her  guardian.  He  never 
dreamed  so  much  malice  and  ii\justioe 
oould  be  pent  up  in  any  man's  heart, 
least  of  all  in  that  of  a  dying  man,  who 
soon  expected  to  meet  his  dead  daughter, 
and  be  called  to  account  for  the  legacy 
she  had  left  him. 

*'  You  are  lucky,  Mr.  Hugh,"  said  Bar- 


bara's shrill  Yoice,  at  hi 
got  all,  and  no  one  to 
the  management.  It 
world.  After  all  my  s 
hard,  and  eating  next 
all  my  care  and  painst 
crumbs,  because  he  di( 
looks  of  waste— after  a 
me  not  more  than  enoi 
black  I've  bought.  Bu 
a  word  to  you  about 
knowing  you're  not  one 
her  rights,  specially  ai 
this  roof  twenty  years  t 

suntide,  and " 

Hugh  turned  impatie 
bara  aside,  never  stoppi 
of  her  speech.  He  sta 
parlor  where  he  had  ] 
only  to  find  she  had  slif 


[To  be  conttmied.] 
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AS  one  who  strays  from  out  some 
shadowy  glade. 
Fronting   a   lurid  noontide,  stem,  yet 

bright. 
O'er  mart,  and  tower,  and  castellated 

height, 
Shrinbi  slowly  backward,  dazed  and  half 

afraid — 
So  I,  whose  household  gods  their  stand 

have  made 
Far  from  the  populous  city's  life   and 

light. 
Its  roar  of  traffic  and  its  stormy  might, 
§hrink  as  I  pass  beyond  my  woodland 

shade. 
The  wordy  conflict,  the  tempestu6us  din 
Of  these  vast  capitals,  on  ear  and  brain 
Beat  with  the  loud,  reiterated  swell 
Of  one  fierce  strain  of  passion  and  of  sin. 
Strange  as  in  nightmare  dreams  the  mad 

refrain 
Of  some  wild  chorus  of  the  vaults  of 

HeU! 

II. 

Enengh !  this  glimpse  of  splendor  wed  to 
shame; 


Enough !  this  gilded  m 

woe. 
Pause,  genial  Wind!  tl 

blow 
Thy  cheerful  clarion ;  a 


The  noonday  pest,  the 

blame, 
Uplift,  and   bear  me 

flowers  grow 
By  many  a  golden  del 

low. 
Shrined  in  the  sylvan 

came. 
0  woodland  water!  0 

pine! 
Loved  of  the  Dryad  ] 

viewed ! 
0  dew-lit  glen,  and  lon< 

balm, 
Receive  and  bless  me, 

rude 
Merged   in   your  verd« 

vine, 
My  soul  once  more  hat 

cient  calm ! 


VOICE-WORKERS. 


II.^Thb  Sinoinq  Void. 


IjlROM  Shakespeare,  who  said  that  the 
X/      man  who  had  not  music  in  his  soal 
wail  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  oonfessed  that  mu- 
sic was  the  least  disagreeable  of  noises, 
down  to  the  littlest  girl  who  sits  at  her 
piano  and  sings  **  Way  down  upon  the 
Swanee   River,"  or   the   country  choir 
which  intones  "  Old  Hundred  *'  without 
either  art  or  artfulness,  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  are  music-lovers,  and,  when 
they  can  be,  music-makers.    The  love  of 
dramatic  expression  with  the  aid  of  the 
speaking  voice  alone— which  is  the  art 
used  in  common  by  orators  and  by  actors 
— is  a  much  more  limited  passion.    In- 
numerable people  care  nothing  whatever 
for  the  theatre ;  innumerable  others  are 
simply  put  to  sleep  by  oratory ;  but  the 
man  who  does  not  love  music  is  a  rarity, 
and  one  seldom  meets  him.    Without  go- 
ing so  fiir  as  to  endorse  the  statement  of 
that  enthusiast  who  said  that  man's  three 
indispensable  requirements   were   food, 
shelter,  and  music,  I  confess  myself  a 
passionate  lover  of  harmonious  sounds; 
and  though  I  could  no  doubt  live  without 
music,  I  should  consider  that  fate  had 
treated  me  most  unkindly  if  I  were  forced 
to  pass  my  days  *  in  some  portion  of  the 
world  (if  such  there  be)  where  the  voice 
of  song  was  never  heard.    As  it  is,  almost 
my  entire  life  has  been  led  in  great  musi- 
cal centres,  and  I  have  been  constantly 
thrown  in  contact  with  singers  of  the 
highest  class,  the  celebrated  singers  of 
the  world.    Thus,  while  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  of  this  class  of  voice-workers  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  of  themselves,  I 
have  passed  so  large  a  part  of  my  life  in 
the  atmosphere  of  musical  art  that  I  feel 
at  home  there.    At  one  period  I  vras  so 
constantly  surrounded  by  this  atmosphere, 
that  I  qnite  lost  sight  of  what  was  trans- 
piring in  the  other  world  of  voice-work- 
ers ;  for  some  years  I  scarcely  ever  went 
to  a  theatre,  or  conversed  with  an  actor 
or  actress,  but  was  indefatigable  in  my 
attention  to  opera  and  concert,  and  con- 
stant in  my  association   with   singers. 


This  was  during  the  halcyon  period  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  reign,  whep  music  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  Parisians  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  done  since. 
On  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Opera  during 
this  period  was  heard  la  Pence,  that  fine 
artist  who  has  been  absent  some  time 
from  the  scene  of  her  Parisian  triumphs, 
but  who  at  this  writing  is  about  to  try 
once  more  the  temper  toward  her  of  that 
public  which  was  once  at  her  feet ;  and 
Marie  Battu,  the  light  soprano,  who  was 
so  delightful  in  the  parts  of  the  Sonnam- 
bula  and  Rigoletto.  And  aji !  now  that  he 
is  an  unmistakably  old  man  with  an  eye- 
glass and  a  cracked  voice,  who  shall  tell 
the  charm  which  Mario  wove  about  us  in 
those  days  when,  in  velvet  doublet  and 
silken  hose,  he  played  the  gay  deceiver, 
and  sang,  in  a  voice  of  silvery  sweetness, 
his  melodious  ripple  of  '*  La  donna  h  mo- 
bile," or  tutored  some  fair  Rosina  in  the 
music  lesson  in  the  *'  fiarber  of  Seville  "  7 
More  than  once  an  American  aspirant 
for  musical  honors  flitted  across  the  Paris 
scene :  Mme.  Guerrabella,  a  beauty  with 
a  romantic  history,  but  little  voice ;  Mme. 
de  Wilhorst,  one  of  those  much- to-be- 
pitied   American   girls  who    married  a 
count  and  repented  of  it ;  Virginia  Whi- 
ting Lorini,  a  prima  donna  with  a  lovely 
voice,  who  died  at  Havana  during  a  pro- 
fessional visit  there.    Out  from  a  mnsie 
hall  where  she  had  sung  to  the  jingling 
of  beer-glasses,  and  flung  her  pure  notes 
into   an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke, 
came  Marie  Sax  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  there  to  win  unlimited  ap- 
pUkuse  from  the  public,  and  a  lawsuit  frtun 
Sax  the  horn-maker,  who  forced  her  to 
take  the  x  out  of  her  name,  and  vrrite 
herself  down  Sass.    At  the  Th^fttre  I^ 
rique,  the  fourth  operatic  stage  in  Parts 
(the  Grand  French  Opera  being  the  first, 
the  Italian  Opera  the  second,  and  the 
Op^ra  Gomique  the  third),  vras  produced 
for  the   first  time  Gounod's   "  Faust," 
with  Mme.  Miolau-Oarvalho  as  Margue- 
rite. Gounod's ''  Faust "  on  a  fourth-rato 
stage!    Was  this  richness?    And  in  Uie 
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midst  ot  ail  uie  good  singmg  on  tbe  roar 
operatic  stages,  doieDS  and  doiens  of  men 
and  women  with  coltared  Toioes  were 
delighting  other  audiences  in  Paris— that 
Wondrous  city  where  there  is  an  enter- 
tainment for  eyery  parse,  and  an  audi- 
ence for  cTery  talent,  great  or  small. 

Mme.  Miolau-Carralho  has  now  been 
singing  for  twenty  years,  and  though  her 
▼oice  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  she  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  Tocalists  in  Europe. 
The  first  time  I  heard  her  was  in  the 
opera  of*  La  Reine  Topase,"  and  I  shall 
nerer  forget  the  high,  clear  Toice  and 
the  surprising  skill  with  which  she  sang 
a  number  of  florid  variations  upon  the 
''  GamaTal  de  Yenise."  Tet  this  gifted 
sihger  (and  I  have  introduced  her  name 
here  in  order  to  give  this  bit  of  encour- 
agement to  aspirants  for  operatic  honors) 
gave  but  little  promise  of  eminence  when 
she  began  to  stady — not  that  she  was 
lacking  in  voice,  but  that  her  progress  in 
the  vt  was  very  slow.  Auber  said  that 
daring  the  first  two  years  of  her  studies 
at  the  Oonservatoire  all  the  professors 
constantly  sent  him  bad  notes  concern- 
ing her.  Her  dispositions  for  singing  did 
not  show  themselves  unmistakably  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  and  it 
was  by  force  of  perseverance  alone  that 
she  triumphed  at  last. 

FictR  like  this,  which  are  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  multiplication,  go  to  il- 
lustrate the  great  truth  that,  however  im- 
portant may  be  the  possession  of  a  voice, 
the  ability  to  use  it  is  more  important 
still.  And  it  is  only  by  patience  and  per- 
severance that  this  ability  is  acquired. 
So  much  weight  is  laid  apon  this  truth 
by  artists  generally,  that  it  is  a  common 
faoetiousness  among  them  to  remark  that 
one  only  begins  to  learn  to  sing  when  one 
has  lost  one's  voice;  and  the  renovmed 
tenor,  Dupres  used  to  say  **  Nothing  in- 
jores  a  singer  so  much  as  «  fine  voice.'* 
These  are  only  exaggerated  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  great  importance  of  being 
able  to  use  a  voice  with  skill  and  efiect 
after  you  have  got  it ;  and  the  art  of  using 
the  voice  skilfully  and  effectively  con- 
sists in  nothing  more  than  the  power  of 
triumphing  over  the  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  perfect  utterance. 
Amid  the  noisy  harmonies  of  an  orches- 
tra at  the  Grand  Opera,  the  sweet  little 
pipe  of  many  a  concert-singer  would  be 
completely  lost ;  and  unless  she  has  ac- 


quired tne  power  o 
above  the  orchesl 
whether  her  voice 
oordant?  Incertaii 
the  air  is  rarefied  t 
ished  in  intensity,  i 
an  obstacle  which  i 
There  Mme.  Nilsso 
that  thrilling  high 
garden  scene,  **  G 
Faust  a  foot  off  cou 

I  think  I  must  h 
girls,  in  diflerent  ] 
who  have  vrished 
singers,  and  of  whoi 
kindness  have  sal 
good  as  Kellogg's  ^ 
Without  questionin 
or  not,  a  more  imp 
this  debutante  the 
have  contributed  t< 
cess?  Clara  Louise 
—one  of  those  chi 
nothing  can  keep  i 
She  sang  complete 
baby  seven  months 
credible,  but  I  had 
own  lips.  When  i 
four-year-old,"  inst 
bright  remarks  of 
year-olds  (those  wh( 
become  lecturers,  pe 
logg  would  sit  pen 
playing  and  singing 
Whether  her  voice 
whether  she  has  im] 
and  hard  work  or  in 
can  girl  had  the  in 
being  bom  a  music 
there  arei  few  prime 
who  are  so  efficient 
sic  as  Clara  Louise  1 

The  girl  who^  lac 
peculiar  forceful  mi 
set  out  with  the  ^ 
voice,  expecting  to 
would  have  many  a 
counter.  A  genius 
accomplish  much,  I 
not  enable  even  a  Ni 
fully  on  the  summit 
as  for  the  nu^rity 
true  that  they  woul< 
work.  The  story  to 
relli,  exaggerated  tl 
the  essential  feature 
that  it  has  truth  f 
is  founded  on  *  trutl 


rnnBt  recognize  at  the  oatset  of  their  ca- 
reer. The  Porpora  instractioo  sheet  is 
sapposed  to  have  contained  the  following 
formidable  list  of  exercises — which  it 
seems  to  me  might  frighten  the  sftuutest 
heart ;  though  the  trained  knowledge  of 
Porpora  and  the  natural  talent  for  music 
of  Gaffiirelli  made  these  exercises  appear 
to  them  simple : 

I.  The  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  de- 
scending with  sustained  and  equal  notes. 

n.  The  intervals  of  second,  tierce, 
quarte,  etc. 

III.  The  grapetto. 

IV.  The  triolet. 

V.  The  arpeggio. 

VI.  The  syncope. 

VII.  The  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and 
descending,  in  quick  time. 

VIII.  The  chromatic  scale  (which  GaflSi- 
relli  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce in  the  art  of  singing). 

IX.  The  trill  and  the  cadence. 

X.  The  fil(;  sound. 

To  know  merely  theoretically  what  all 
these  exercises  mean  would  be  a  &ir  mu- 
sical education,  as  musical  education 
goes  with  the  mass  of  singers;  but  to 
know  what  they  mean  experimentally,  to 
know  when  and  how  they  are  perfectly 
or  imperfectly  executed,  and  above  all  to 
be  able  to  execute  them  with  critical 
perfection — that  is  the  sort  of  education 
which  makes  the  artist,  when  it  sup- 
plements voice  and  talent  out  of  the  com- 
mon order.  Happy  the  girl  who  is  not 
flattered  early  into  the  fatal  belief  that 
with  her  heaven-sent  gifts  such  education 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

I  was  present,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  at  the  d^but  of  a  young  American 
singer  who  took  the  leading  part  in  a 
light  Italian  opero^-a  thing  which,  it  ap- 
pears, she  is  not  qualified  to  do  even  now, 
OS  she  is  to-day  singing  second  and  third- 
rate  parts  in  opera.  Yet  on  this  occasion 
she  was  the  recipient  of  such  adulation 
from  her  friends,  such  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, such  avalanches  of  flowers,  that  I 
liave  no  doubt  she  thought  her  positicm 
Rs  leading  prima  donna  of  the  world  a 
fait  accompli.  "  What  will  they  do  for 
her  when  she  becomes  an  artist?  "  asked 
a  French  friend  of  me  as  he  heard  the  ap- 
plause, and  smelled  the  flowers,  and  saw 
the  repeated  calls  before  the  curtain.  An 
artist!    She  considered  herself  that  al- 
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tion  with  some  '*  voice-maker  "  in  New 
York,  and  had  come  out  ticketed  a  print 
donna  with  a  repertory  of  a  doien  opens. 
A  '*  voice-maker  "  is  a  teacher  whose 
aim  is  to  turn  out  his  pupil  with  a  voice 
which  can  be  used  for  singing  within 
the  briefest  possible  space  of  time.  He 
does  not  exactly  go  on  the  German-in-sii 
easy-lessons  plan,  perhaps,  bntsomethinj^ 
very  much  like  it.  In  France  thb  useful 
sort  of  person  is  called  a  "  menuisier  de  la 
voix"^ft  carpenter  and  joiner  of  the 
voice.  Many  and  various  are  the  work- 
ings of  these  manu&oturers  of  prime 
donne.  Widely  and  wildly  do  their 
methods  vary.  One  celebrated  New  York 
teacher  instructs  his  pupils  to  sing  from 
the  moment  they  get  up  in  the  morning 
till  they  go  to  bed  at  night.  All  conver- 
sation is  to  be  sung.  To  have  this  kind 
of  pupil  in  the  house  must  be  extremely 
agreeable.  An  operatic  demaifd  at  the 
breakfast  table  for  coffee  and  toast,  ^gs 
and  fried  potatoes,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
pleasant  accompaniment  to  the  rostling 
of  newspapers,  and  the  anxious  diacoa- 
sions  of  the  height  and  depth  of  gold. 
Perelli,  the  Philadelphia  teacher,  an 
Italian  ex-tenor  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
never  permitted  his  pupils  to  sing  con- 
tinuonsly  for  more  than  fifteen  minntes. 
His  young  lady  pupils  indulged  in  epuas 
of  vocalism  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  and 
then  subsided  into  silence.  This  system 
has  obviouaadvantages  for  listeners,  what- 
ever may  be  its  value  to  the  pupil.  The 
*'  horisontal  method,"  which  I  have  heard 
one  or  two  male  singers  extol,  ooosists  in 
singing  while  stretched  on  one*s  back  on 
the  floor,  without  shaking  a  paving^stooe 
or  some  kindred  object  which  the  profta- 
sor  has  laid  upon  the  pnpil*s  staottcb. 
This  ingenious  device  puts  the  pupil  mora 
at  the  professor's  mercy  than  seems  ex- 
actly fidr.  Those  who  imagine  that  £  am 
drawing  on  my  fiuey  for  details  in  this 
matter  are  invited  to  overhaul  their  an- 
cient history.  The  q^tem  has  actoally 
been  in  use  ever  since  the  days  of  Nero, 
who  besides  being  a  fiddler  vras  a  tenor— 
I  know  not  how  good  a  ODe--and  was  is 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  voice  by  singing 
with  sheets  of  metal  on  his  stomach.  The 
paving-stone  treatment  raged  with  con- 
siderable violence  in  Europe  some  thir^ 
years  ago,  as  a  reaction  against  the  finh- 
ionable  ntteranoe  called  fiieetioosly  th0 
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I  with  a  Toioe  firom  the  epigastric  regione,  it 
is  paiiling  to  comprehend  ;  bat  I  remem- 
ber a  story  told  of  Loais  Philippe  which 
abows  what  the  efibct  was.  Delsarte,  a 
singer  who  passed  half  his  life  in  forcing 
bts  Toice  into  his  stomach,  was  engaged 

L  in  forcing  it  up  to  his  lips  one  evening  at 
a  court  concert,  and  with  what  he  deemed 

[  most  flattering  resalts.  Imagine  his  flab- 
berghastlinesB  when  the  citisen  king  i^ 
proached  him  and  said,  *'  I  see  yon  are 
shoclLingiy  hoarse,  M.  Delsarte;  you 
need  not  sing  any  more." 

The  choice  of  a  master  is  a  bosiness  fall 
of  rbk  to  the  possessor  of  a  singing  voice. 
The  Toice  has  been  compared  to  a  dia- 
mond, which  in  the  hands  of  a  careful 
workman  becomes  a  gem^  of  price,  but 
oonfided  to  a  dam^  lapidary  may  be  so 
maltreated  that  nothing  remains  of  it  but 
a  spark.  Marrelloas  stories  are  told  from 
time  to  time  of  the  wonders  performed 
by  this  professor  or  that.  Some  students 
have  heard  of  a  teacher  in  Philadelphia 
who  has  the  most  extraordinary  success ; 
otherK  have  faith  only  in  the  teachers  of 
New  York ;  many  think  that  the  trae 
mosical  fire  bums  but  in  Boston.  Some 
aspirants  for  musical  honors  succeed  in 
getting  to  Italy.  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin, 
and  other  Italian  cities  yearly  shelter 
scores  of  American  girls  who  have  been 
enabled,  sometimes  by  heartrending  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  their  parents,  to  go 
abroad  and  study  a  year  or  two  under 
some  well-known  master.  How  many  sad 
&ilures  I  have  known  of  girls  who  set 
out  in  the  earnest  belief  that  they  had 
been  gifted  with  phenomenal  voices,  and 
foand  that  their  organ  woald  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  necessary  study 
— not  to  speak  of  the  exactions  of  the 
footlights!  But  there  is  ahnost  always 
this  consolation  in  store  for  the  possessor 
of  a  singing  voice,  no  matter  how  trifling 
it  may  be :  that  a  livelihood  may  be  gain- 
ed by  it.  If  yoa  cannot  be  a  Nilsson  or 
a  Pbtti,  a  Faure  or  a  Santley,  you  are  at 
least  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  get  a 
situation  as  a  concert  singer;  for  these 
artists  are  of  all  grades  of  ability.  It 
may  seem  a  terrible  thing  that  a  singer 
should  aim  at  the  grand  opera  and  suc- 
eeed  in  hitting  nothing  higher  than  the 
stage  of  a  variety  theatre ;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical person  1  should  say  that  it  certainly 
would  be  better  for  a  voice-worker  to  do 
that  than  to  remain  a  needlewoman  or  a 


sh<^gurl— for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
popular  singer  in  a  variety  theatre  re- 
ceives an  income  worth  that  of  a  dosen 
needlewomen  or  shop-girls.  It  may  sor- 
prise  my  readers  to  learn  that  sach  a 
singer  receives  sevenfy-five  or  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week;  but  it  is  true.  Those 
who  are  recognised  first-class  star)  of 
thilt  sphere  are  even  paid  two  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards ;  but  these  are  men 
and  women  of  special  talent  for  comedy 
as  well  as  vocalism.  The  most  ordinary 
singers  of  this  class— mere  fiur-&ced  girls 
wi&  small  voic»  and  smaller  culture- 
get  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  week. 
How  many  needlewomen  or  shop-girb 
earn  as  mach  ? 

Between  the  variety  theatre  and  the 
grand  opera  what  a  world  of  various  op- 
portunities lies !  And  what  abundance  of 
talent  has  grovm  fh>m  the  lower  grades 
to  the  high^ !  Adelina  P^tti  rising  from 
a  concert  troupe,  and  Ohristine  Nilsson 
from  outdoor  singing  in  the  streets  of  the 
cities  of  her  native  land,  are  fiuniliar  ex- 
amples of  one  sort ;  Castle,  the  graceful 
tenor,  and  Campbell,  the  high  bass,  rising 
from  the  stage  of  a  minstrel  company, 
are  equally  familiar  examples  of  another 
sort.  The  great  point  vnth  singers,  as 
with  other  workers,  is  always  to  strive  to 
do  their  work  weU,  l^en  the  result  will 
be  worthy,  whatever  the  scene.  Pbrepa- 
Bosa  employed  every  shade  of  her  perfect 
art  in  singing*'  Five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing "  as  faithfully  as  she  did  when  sing- 
ing in  an  opera  or  an  oratorio. 

The  best  language  to  sing  in— that  is  to 
say,  the  language  whose  syllables  are 
most  fevorable  to  musical  emission— is 
the  Italian.  The  next  best  is  the  Turk- 
ish. The  Turkish  language  being  good 
for  anything  from  a  musical  point  of  view 
will  no  doubt  be  a  revelation  to  many 
readers ;  but  I  have  the  best  authority  for 
the  statement.  Next  in  the  order  of  ex- 
cellence for  musical  purposes  comes  the 
Russian  language;  the  Spanish  next; 
the  Qerman  next ;  and  then  the  French. 
I  need  not  say  that  French  vanity  is  equal 
to  claiming  precedence  in  this  respect  for 
its  own  tongue,  if  it  were  possible ;  but 
no  well-educated  French  musician  will 
deny  that  his  language  is  the  worst  of  all 
for  thesinging  voice— with  one  exertion ; 
and  the  exception  is  the  English. 

The  advocates  of  English  opera  are 
sometimes  very  sarcastic  on  the  lovers  of 


the  Italian,  and  apply  oatting  a4)ectiT68 
to  people  who.  haye  the  aadaoify  to  pre- 
tend they  prefer  an  operatic  performanoe 
in  a  language  which  is  all  Greek  to  them. 
But  the  precise  truth  is,  that  with  the 
lattor  (when  they  are  in  earnest  in  their 
love,  and  not  mere  parroters  of  fiuhion) 
the  mosio  is  more  important  as  a  means 
of  expression  than  the  words.  Some  peo- 
ple care  more  for  pantomime  than  they  do 
for  spoken  drama ;  children  do,  for  exam- 
ple. According  to  the  Delsarte  system, 
which  vainly  endeaTored  to  find  &Tor  in 
New  York  two  or  three  seasons  ago,  e^ery 
emotion  of  the'soul  is  capable  of  expres- 
sion by  the  mere  contortions  of  the  fea- 
tures. This  is  pressing  an  idea  too  fiur, 
no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  all  shades  of  feeling  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  musical  Tocalism  alone,  with- 
out regard  to  words.  It  requires  a  long 
course  of  experience  in  listening  to  music 
of  the  highest  order,  with  the  insensible 
education  of  the  ear  which  comes  of  that 
experience,  to  enable  one  to  fully  under- 
stand the  wordless  language  of  the  gamut. 
All  lovers  of  Italian  opera  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  Italian  language,  are  necessa- 
rily the  possessors  of  a  peculiar  culture ; 
and  the  lovers  of  English  opera  most  inno- 
cently exhibit  their  ovm  lack  of  musical 
culture  in  stickling  for  the  words  of  an 
opera  instead  of  relishing  the  music  there- 
of for  its  own  sake,  and  as  being  equal  to 
words  or  even  superior  to  them  as  a  means 
of  expressing  emotion. 

Of  course,  I  am  far  from  holding  that 
Snglish  opera  is  not  a  most  excellent  sort 
of  music  for  English-speaking  people  to 
listen  to.  I  trust  I  am  superior  to  the 
small  vanity  of  presuming  that  because  I 
have  cultivated  a  keen  relish  for  Italian 
opera,  other  people  who  love  their  words 
vnth  their  music  are  not  right  in  their 
preference.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
ranking  musical  ^  expression  over  the 
means  of  expression  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  our  daily  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  might 
find  here  an  untried  branch  of  his  favorite 
snl^eot — words  and  their  uses.  It  is 
enough  to  state  the  inoontestible  truth 
that  our  vernacular  is  the  most  unmelodi- 
ons— or  at  least  the  most  unfavorable  for 
song  expression— «f  all  polite  tongues. 

A  charming  tenor  of  my  acquaintance 
— an  Englishman  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  Italy^uaed  to  affi>rd  entertain- 


ment of  jnany  a  pleasant  evening  to  a  cir- 
cle of  fk'iends  at  his  home  in  Paris.  He 
vras  merely  a  society  singer,  though  be 
sang  quite  well  enough  to  rank  as  a  pro- 
fessional artist,  if  he  had  chosen.  A  ft- 
Torite  diversion  of  his,  in  the  ardor  of  his 
vocaliation,  while  his  wife  sat  at  the  pi- 
ano and  played  his  accompaniments,  was 
to  seiw  the  tongs  and  mimic  the  action  of 
a  guitar  player  with  them  grotesquely, 
while  his  melodious  strains  would  fill  the 
large  room  ifi  which  vre  sat,  and,  floating 
out  through  the  open  vnndovrs,  draw 
forth  heads  innumerable  finom  surrounding 
households,  all  listening  with  rapture. 
Ah,  what  joyous  evenings  of  mirUi  and 
song  were  those !  The  floor  of  our  tenor's 
fourth-story  i^bode  vras  oarpetless,  after 
the  French  foshion ;  and  a  prime  joke  with 
the  singer  was  that  he  had  no  carpet  on 
his  floor  because  carpets  absorbed  too 
many  notes.  (The  joke  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous vrithout  the  pantomime  which  accom- 
panied it ;  but  he  meant  a  play  <ni  bank 
notes.)  Thackeray  used  to  come  and  sit 
on  the  hard  sofa  and  smile  beamingly 
tiirough  those  spectacles,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  stand  closer  to  his  eyes  than  the 
spectacles  of  any  one  else,  and,  caring  lit- 
tle for  Italian  vocalism,  would  beg  the 
» tenor  to  sing  in  Snglish.  Our  host  bated 
to  aing  in  this  language,  but  to  please 
Thackeray  he  would  seise  the  tcmgs  and 
murmur  in  the  sweetest  of  voices,  while 
thrumming  like  a  troubadour,  that  chom 
bit  from  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,'' 

When  other  Upt  and  otiier  beaxts 

Their  tRlet  of  love  ahaU  teU. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  end'bf  the  song, 
those  unacquainted  vrith  his  pecnliaritiea 
were  surprised  to  hear  him  sing  in  his 
ringing  ten(»r, 

Tbm  yooni  remember  LA  I 
which  certainly  iras  confusion  to  Uie  aeoBa 
of  the  phrase.  The  explanation  of  this 
lingual  variation  vras  simply  that  the  vo- 
calist considered  the  word  **nie'*  the 
most  un&vorable  syllable  to  sing  a  high 
note  on  that  the  mind  of  man  could  posn- 
bly  devise.  For  his  part,  he  once  said, 
he  would  quite  as  lief  a  bystander  riioiild 
vrrench  hiis  tongs  from  his  grasp  and 
pinch  his  nose  with  them,  as  expect  him 
to  utter  the  word  **  me  "  at  that  panieii* 
lar  place  in  the  celebrated  Balfe  ballad. 

No  capable  teacher,  in  instructing  po* 
pils  vrith  a  view  to  the  operatic  stage, 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  teach  then  to 
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sing  in  Bngllsh.  Exercises  are  most  gen- 
erally song  on  the  monosyllable  ^'la/* 
thoagb  some  professors  prefer  **  wa/' 
which  is  a  frequently  recurring  sound  in 
the  Italian  language.  This  syllable, 
joined  to  Maasini*s  system  of  diaphrag- 
matic re^iration,  is  used  by  the  best 
frenoh  teachers,  including  Faure,  the 
great  baritone,  in  instructing  pupils. 
Hasiucato,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  teacher  in  Lombardy,  de- 
Telops  his  pupils*  voices  by  the  aid  of 
the  word  •*  yoIo,"  preceded  by  "ah  "— 
descending  and  ascending,  ascending  and 
descending— which,  when  the  pupil  gets 
to  going  at  a  lively  gait,  is  as  good  an  im- 
itation of  the  yells  of  a  lusty  baby  with  a 
pin  pricking  it  somewhere,  as  can  be  im- 
agined. 

The  yital  otu^^^oi^  ^  Bnglish  opera  is, 
not  that  the  English  language  isn't 
good  enough  for  English-speakiDg  audi- 
ences, but  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of 
languages  for  the  singer.  The  ottjection 
becomes  vastly  modified  when  the  singer 
has  only  a  ballad  to  deal  with ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  an' evening  of  opera,  the  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  vocal  organs  is  fright- 
ful. Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  many 
Ringers  have  made  most  delightful  music 
on  the  operatic  stage  with  our  crabbed 
and  unmusical  English  tongue.  The  re- 
cords of  English  opera  certainly  present 
some  very  bright  examples  of  artistic  vo- 
oalism.  That  repository  of  delightful  re- 
miniscence in  every  family,  **  nly  moth- 
er," tells  wondrous  tales  of  the  superb 
singing  of  old-time  Mrs.  Wood,  and  how 
she  set  Young  America  stark,  staring  wild 
with  delight  in  her  English  operas ;  of 
the  Seguin  opera  troupe,  too,  with  their 
Anglicized  "  Der  Freischiitz."  Certainly 
no  Italian  operatic  singer  I  have  since 
heard  has  made  sweeter  music  to  my  ear 
than  did  Louisa  Pyne  when,  with  her  rich 
and  flexible  voice,  she  warbled  Rode's  va- 
riations in  the  last  scene  of  '^  Cinderella." 
And  beautiful  Anna  Thillon,  singing  like 
a  mortal  but  looking  like  an  angel,  gave 
Tast  enjoyment  to  the  crowds  which  heard 
her  sing  **  The  Crown  Diamonds  "  and 
**  The  Black  Domino  "  in  English.  For 
the  glorious  use  Parepa-Rosa  made  of  the 
English  tongue  in  her  concerts  and  oper- 
atic performances,  thousands  will  remem- 
ber her  long  and  lovingly.  I  heard  her 
in  London  at  perhaps  her  very  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  operatic  stage.  She  sang 
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in  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  the  tenor 
of  the  hour  refrained  from  singing  '*  Then 
you'll  remember  LA"  on  that  occasion. 

Any  one  who  has  been  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  opera,  before  the  curtain 
has  risen,  has  undoubtedly  noticed  vari- 
ous singers  of  the  troupe,  in  divers  atti- 
tudes of  elegance  or  otherwise-Morten 
otherwise— industriously  engaged  in  run- 
ning the  scales,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
to  all  seeming.  But  there  is  reason  for  it 
—as  there  is  for  most  of  the  goings  on 
behind  the  scenes,  however  mysterious 
they  may  appear  to  the  unlearned  observ- 
er. A  singing  voice  is  a  musical  instru- 
ment like  any  other,  and  needs  tuning  up 
just  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  fiddle. 
But  besides  this,  there  is  frequently  a 
cloud  on  the  singing  voice,  which  must 
if  possible  be  dispersed  before  going  be- 
fore the  public.  The  loud  utterance  of  a 
few  notes  will  often  accomplish  this,  but 
not  always.  I  once  heard— or  rather  saw 
'  — ^Mme.  La  Grange  begin  to  sing  in  the 
*'Trovatore"  when  her  voice  was  so 
clouded  that  she  could  not  be  heard  across 
the  foot-lights.  As  the  evening  advanced ,' 
however,  the  cloud  gradually  cleared 
away,  and  in  the  last  act  her  notes  were 
clear  and  bell-like. 

When  the  cloud  on  the  singing  voice 
amounts  to  positive  hoarseness,  it  is  most 
dangerous  to  force  it  to  exercise.  The 
speaking  voice  may  be  so  carefully  han- 
dled by  the  speaker— especially  if  he  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  words  he  is  to  utter 
— that  hoarseness  may  be  played  with  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  the  singer  has  no 
such  discretionary  power.  If  the  notes 
are  written,  she  must  either  sing  them 
correctly  and  with  full  power,  or  make  a 
fiiilure;  and  the  result  of  an  iigudicious 
effort  is  often  fatal  to  the  voice.  It  has 
happened  that  a  celebrated  prima  donna 
has  lost  her  voice  as  by  a  lightning  stroke 
under  such  circumstances,  as  was  the  case 
with  Mme.  Fodor,  who  became  suddenly 
voiceless  while  singing  in  **  Semiramide," 
and  was  never  able  to  utter  a  clear  note 
again.  But  singers  generally  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  cloud  on  the 
voice,  resulting  IVom  the  organ  not  being 
warmed  to  its  work,  and  the  hoarseness 
which  comes  from  cold.  The  public 
should  be  taught  indulgence  to  prime 
donne  who  are  compelled  to  relinquinh  an 
appearance  for  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vertised, by  such  facts  as  I  have  stated. 


jNo  pnma  aonoa  win  aisappomc  toe  pao- 
lie,  by  whose  fistror  she  liyes,  withoat  se- 
rioofl  neoessity. 

Another  fitofc  little  known  to  the  pablio 
regarding  the  singing  yoioe  is,  that  al- 
most all  Tooalists'  throats  are  in  a  chronic 
state  of  inflammation,  or  an  approach  to 
it,  which  would  be  considered  downright 
soreness  by  anybody  ebe.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  prima  donna,  goes  through 
life  with  a  pair  of  red  and  swollen  tonsils 
which  would  serve  me  yery  nicely  for  a 
quinsy.  Familiarity  in  such  cases  breeds 
contempt,  as  the  proverb  teaches,  for  the 
abnormally  enlarged  tonsils  create  no  dis- 
turbance in  my  friend's  mind.  She  re* 
marks  that  a  physician  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  artists'  throats  would 
surely  send  her  to  bed  if  he  got  a  peep  at 
hers.    Bai  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  cau- 


tion tne  possessor  oi  a  smging  voice  to  ti- 
giianoein  thecareof  it;  it  is  too  precioos 
a  poesesiion  to  be  lightly  guarded.  A 
voice  which  in  the  money  sense  Is  equiv- 
alent to  a  row  of  brown-stone  fronts  in 
Fifth  avenue,  or  I  know  not  how  many 
oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  will  \»  Seated 
with  the  utmost  respect  l^  a  wise  pos- 
sessor. Unfortunately,  the  singing  voice 
is  short-lived,  if  it  be  used.  The  exac- 
tions of  modem  operas  are  so  destructive 
in  their  eflfocts,  that  it  is  calculated  the 
average  duration  in  freshness  of  a  soprano 
voice  is  eight  years,  and  of  a  tenor  voice 
only  six.  The  baritone  is  somewhat  har- 
dier, while  the  bass  voice  will  generally 
last  a  lifetime;  though  there  are  well- 
known  instances  of  once  celebrated  bassos 
who  still  walk  the  earth  in  all  thmr  man- 
ly physical  vigor,  but  sing  no  more. 

Olivb  Logan. 


IN  THE  DESERT. 


THE  sands  of  the  Desert  glowed  hot  and  red. 
The  sun  of  the  Desert  beat  down. 
Till  it  blistered  the  top  of  the  Carmelite's  head- 
Just  the  round  shaven  spot  on  his  crown. 

An  Arab  swept  up,  bare-chested  and  brown. 

*'  My  tent  door  stands  open,"  he  said. 
Tiie  monk  found  a  wine-skin  under  his  gown. 

The  Arab  brought  dates  and  l»ead. 

'<  Kind  Allah,  we  thank  thee !  "  the  Arab  cried. 
When  our  simple  repast  was  spread. 

I  fell  to  at  once,  but  the  monk  replied, 
**  Nay,  Sheik,  thank  the  Lord  instead !  *' 

Then  the  two  argued  loud  and  the  two  argued  long 
As  to  how  their  grace  should  be  said ; 

But  before  they  had  got  at  the  right  or  the  vrrong 
I  had  finished  both  dates  and  bread. 

When  they  turned  to  me,  I  could  not  declare 

On  a  point  so  exceedingly  fine, 
But  I  rode'  away  on  the  Arab's  mare 

With  my  friend  the  Carmelite's  wine. 

Just  where  my  thanks  are  due  I  cannot  decide, 

But  honors  are  easy,  I  think ; 
So  Allah  I  thank  for  the  mare  I  ride— 

The  Lord  for  the  wine  I  drink. 


John  Paihu 


'DIX  MINUTES  DARBET." 


I  WILL  tell  you  how  it  happened  that 
Delaroche  and  I  were  always  rivals ; 
why  we  always  were  on  terms  of  hostility ; 
'  why  I,  who  lacked  hb  genius  and  his 
^  saperb  execution  in  surgery,  still  rose  to 
be  his  acknowledged  superior,  and  trt- 
'  nmphed,  while  his  life  has  been  a  failure. 
It  is  a  matter  of  honesty  and  conscience— 
just  that.  It  amases  me  sometimes  to 
see  the  materialists  struggle,  insensate, 
against  the  moral  law  of  the  uniTerse— 
a  law  more  undeviating  than  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  for  a  bit  of  iron  will  fall  fip 
toward  the  magnet— who  knows  why?— 
but  the  moral  law  submits  to  no  attrac- 
tion, deviation,  variation,  or  departure.  I 
avow  myself  a  Ghristian— I,  Alfred 
d'fistaing  Boissy ,  Principal  Surgeon  of  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  Chief  of  Anatomy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  avow  it  in  the  face  of  the  men  of 
science,  who  tell  you  the  world  is  self-ez- 
i^tent  and  self-sustaining ;  who  declare 
the  only  God  to  be  a  blind,  remorseless 
leaven  of  Evolution,  which,  restless  and 
upheaving,  works  and  seethes  through  all 
matter  till — what?  and  who  maintain 
the  soul  is  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
organisation  of  the  body. 

I  was  bom  in  Normandy.  In  that 
region  the  climate  is  cold  and  cheerless 
compared  with  the  south  of  our  beautiful 
France.  We  grow  apples  there  instead 
of  grapes,  so  that  we  lack  the  rich  wines 
and  the  warm  blood  of  Burgundy  and  the 
districts  beyond  till  you  come  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. My  mother  was  a  peasant 
girl.  We  were  not  poor,  as  poverty  is 
reckoned  with  that  class,  for  my  father, 
who  died  when  I  was  six  years  old,  left  a 
form  of  twenty  acres,  from  which  it  was 
not  difficult  for  her  to  support  herself  and 
me—an  only  child— and  lay  up  something 
besides.  Every  day  of  my  life,  twice  a 
day,  my  mother  prayed  with  me  to  the 
blessed  Saviour,  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  the 
good  God.  She  put  a  sentiment  into  my 
soul — a  spiritual  sentiment — my  poor  un- 
cultivated peasant  mother !  God  keep  her 
evermore  I  She  was  good,  she  was  reli- 
gious, and  she  tried  to  make  me  good  and 
religious.  She  made  me  the  superior  of 
the  man  of  science,  who  can  get  no  further 


than  he  can  see,  which  Is  but  a  very  little 
way.  She  gave  me  a  belief— l)elief  in  the 
extraneous,  the  supernatural,  the  above. 
When  I  began  to  study,  and  thought  to 
open  up  for  myself  much  that  appeared 
hidden,  and  attempting  it  would  discourse 
to  my  mother  about  it,  she  would  reply, 
••What  is  it  to  me,  Alfred,  how  old  the 
world  is7  What  is  it  to  thee?  Look 
beyond  that,  Alfred,  look  beyond  that." 
You  must  not  suppose  in  this  way  I  got  to 
undervalue  the  deductions  of  science ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  was  led  to  place  the  true 
value  on  them,  holding  them  always  sub- 
ordinate to  the  spiritual,  by  which  I  came 
to  regard  man's  moral  being  as  the  most 
important  object;  and  my  medical  studies 
—comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  phy- 
siology, surgery — were  interesting  from 
the  use  I  hoped  to  make  of  them.  All 
this  I  owed  to  my  mother.  Her  intellect 
seemed  to  develop  wi^h  mine,  and  her  clear, 
bright  sense  was  like  an  intuition.  I  did 
not  fikU  into  the  senseless  talk  about 
••  study  for  study's  sake,"  but  I  learned 
early  that  *•  study,"  and  "  facts,"  and 
••truths"  were  only  valuable  as  they 
served  a  moral  purpose.  For  the  sake 
of  that  purpose  I  devoted  myself.  My 
love  for  my  profession  did  not  consist  in 
an  abstract  admiration  of  what  I  daily  dis- 
covered about  the  human  fhtme,  but  in 
enjoying  in  anticipation  the  use  I  would 
make  of  my  knowledge. 

I  received  a  good  education  at  a  school 
in  a  large  town  near  by,  and  when  I  had 
exhausted  the  library  of  our  village  phy- 
sician, and  received  his  instructions  for 
two  years,  afler  a  careful  footing  up  of 
expenses,  I  went  to  Paris.  I  rented  a 
small  garret,  for  almost  nothing,  in  the 
Rue  Copeau,  purchased  an  iron  bedstead 
and  bedding,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  cof- 
fee-pot, with  cup,  saucer,  spoon,  knife 
and  fork,  and  plates,  and  was  launched  as 
one  of  the  medical  students  of  Paris. 
Here,  as  you  are  aware,  everything  is 
free,  except  special  or  private  instruc- 
tion, and  my  mother  had  even  a  small 
sum  reserved  for  that,  when  occasion 
should  require.  Dupuytren  vras  dead. 
Velpeau  was  at  the  height  of  his  career. 


BrousBaia  and  M%jeDdie  lectared  daily. 
There  were  at  least  a  dozen  medical  stu- 
dents who  lodged  in  the  same  building 
with  me,  and  there  were  a  large  number 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  for  the 
place  was  oonyenient  to  the  points  we  liad 
(0  Tisit  I  soon  formed  acquaintances  from 
the  more  studious — the  workers,  as  they 
were  called— and  entered  with  sest  on  my 
new  life.  There  was  a  great  fascination 
in  it.  Here  within  my  reach  was  all  I 
had  longed  for.  Whateyer  I  sought  to 
learn,  whatever  investigation  I  desired  to 
make,  whatever  opportunity  I  wished  to 
have,  was  directly  at  hand.  The  house 
ac^oining  the  one  1  was  in  was  nearly  fill- 
ed with  young  men  who  appeared  to  have 
a  free-and-easy,  rollicking  habit,  as  if  they 
enjoyed  the  billiard-room  more  than  the 
dinique.  You  cannot  always  judge  by 
appearances  though  ;  for  many  a  young 
fellow  who  assumes  a  gay,  reckless  man- 
ner with  his  companions,  does  it  from 
sheer  afBsctation,  and  is  really  a  hard  stu- 
dent and  a  careful  attendant  at  the  hos- 
pital and  lecture-room .  One  of  these  spe- 
cially attracted  my  attention.  I  tell  you 
at  once  I  am  speaking  of  Delaroche.  He 
was  then  about  three-and-twenty,  and  I 
thought  him  the  handsomest,  certainly 
the  most  brilliant-looking  man  I  ever  be- 
held. He  came  from  a  place  between 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  not  far  from  the 
latter  town.  He  was  tall,  lithe,  finely 
formed,  with  long,  glossy  hair,  perfectly 
black,  large  eyes,  equally  black,  a  superb 
head,  and  apparently  a  frank  open  face. 
You  don't  recognize  this  description,  do 
yon,  in  looking  at  Delaroche  now,  fa- 
mous though  he  be,  with  his  attenuated 
form  and  careless  habit,  and  his  eye  of 
evil  ?  I  was  very  much  taken  with  him 
at  first  sight,  and  as  we  were  pursuing 
the  same  course  we  came  out  of  our  rooms 
precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  with  sev- 
eral others  walked  along  in  company. 
Delaroche  was  one  of  those  who,  very  am- 
bitious and  attentive  to  his  work,  affected 
the  indolent,  careless  vein,  as  if  his  real 
ol^eot  in  Paris  lay  in  the  billiard-room, 
the  wine-shop,  the  Od^n,  and  what  came 
after.  We  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
then  my  dislike  commenced.  He  appear- 
ed amiable  at  first,  and  as  he  had  preceded 
me  nearly  a  year,  gave  me  much  informa- 
tion about  the  routine  of  our  student  life 
which  I  val ued.  This  was  done,  however, 
in  such  an.  easy,  pretentious  style  of  su- 


periority, that  it  carried  offence  with  it. 
I  soon  saw  that  Delaroche  was  overbear- 
ing in  his  nature,  claiming  a  first  rank 
and  position,  which  to  one  inclined  to 
contest  it  made  him  very  disagreeable. 
His  face  still  looked  to  be  frank  and  open, 
but  the  eyes  betrayed  him.  Bright  and 
reassuring  as  they  were,  when  be  had 
finished  whatever  he  was  saying  a  side- 
long glance  full  of  mocking  inHincerity 
invariably  succeeded,  as  something  invol- 
untary and  quite  beyond  his  control.  In 
gay  scenes,  laughing  and  talking  with  a 
knot  of  young  fellows,  this  would  not  be 
noticed,  or  if  noticed  it  would  serve  to 
add  piquancy  to  his  jokes.  But  on  other 
occasions  it  was  very  repulsive — at  least 
tome. 

Dehuroche  had  genius  for  medicine. 
His  diagnosis,  for  so  young  a  man,  wus 
wonderful,  and  he  used  the  knife  with  a 
dexterity  which  brought  encomiums  from 
Velpeau,  with  whom  he  vras  a  fiivorite. 
Louis  considered  him  the  most  promisitij^ 
of  all  who  followed  him  in  the  fever 
wards.  In  fact,  he  had  no  superior  in  our 
particular  community.  He  soon  diaoov- 
ered  that  I,  the  new-comer,  vras  to  be  his 
rival.'  The  fact  is,  my  two  years  ander 
our  village  doctor  had  been  years  of  care- 
ful, thorough  study,  and  what  the  old  phy- 
sician could  do  to  instruct  me  he  alwayH 
did,  taking  me  long  rides  through  the 
country,  where  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  all  sorts  of  maladies ;  so  that  -when 
I  reached  Paris  I  was  prepared  to  profit 
immediately  by  the  advantages  there. 
Delaroche  was  annoyed,  and  exhibited  the 
feeling  in  many  petty  ways.  He  soon 
discovered  that  I  was  religious ;  and  be 
commenced  a  system  of  ridicule  in  which 
it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my 
expense.  I  did  not  care.  By  degreeo 
our  community  settled  into  tvro  sets.  I 
was  the  admitted  leader  of  one,  Delaroche 
of  the  other.  I  have  said  he  had  more 
genius  and  brilliancy  of  execution  than  I, 
but  I  bad  conscience,  he  had  none ;  and  it 
vras  that  which  gave  me  the  advantage; 
for  it  made  me  industrious,  enthusiastic, 
and  honest.  Delaroche  had  no  real  in* 
dustry;  he  only  worked  hard:  do  you 
comprehend  the  difference  7  He  had  no 
enthusiasm,  no  honesty.  He  vras  the 
fiivorite  with  the  distinguished  men 
have  mentioned,  and  when  opportanitj 
offered  he  endeavored  always  to  throw 
some  ridicule  upon  me.    I  am  sorry  to 
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»«i»y  lujet  of  oar  proffssors  were  men  with 
no  religious  ?iew8  whatever.    The  famous 
K.        0  (I  do  not  name  him,  for  he  has 
jb^ne  to  his  account)  was  an  avowed  ma- 
terialist, and  went  out  of  his  way  to  ridi- 
oule  those  who  thought  differently.    In 
ehe  dissecting-room,  while  giving  us  the 
most  valuable  instruction,  he  would  take 
intins  to  make  knovm  his  opinions  with 
sneering  sarcasm.    I  had  joined  a  small 
class  who  were  his  private  pupils ;  De- 
Inroche  was  one,  and  it  was  here  he  made 
liimself  most  disagreeable.    On  one  occa- 
sion R       e  was  exhibiting  a  section  of 
the  brain  and  skull  of  an  idiot,  hy  which 
lie  undertook  to  explain  why  it  must  have 
been  an  idiot    '*  Look  at  the  machinery, 
gentlemen — it   is  all  an   affitir  of  ma- 
chinery-—^you  perceive  plainly  the  defect— 
there  we  are,  you  see.*'     '*  M.   Boissy 
will  hardly  agree  with  yon,"  said  De- 
laroche  mockingly,  with  the  usual  side- 
Iting  glance.    *<  M.  Boissy  is  a  d/vot^* 
There  was  a  laugh.    ''  Attends  the  con- 
feHsional,  and  prays  to  the  Virgin,  I  sup- 
pose," said  B-- — ewithasneer.  •*Both," 
1  replied  calmly,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face — '  *  both.    And  please  explain  to  nie, 
M.  B       -e,  how  yon  work  moral  truths 
hy  machinery."     **  Moral   truths,"  re- 
plied R       e,  *'  are  but  fine  logical  truths : 
good   logic  comes  of  good  brain   ma- 
ohinery-^tH»i(l  tmtt .' "   *  *  Pure  asu  mption 
that,"  I  answered.    *'  Bah  !  "  exclaimed 
R — -e ;  **  let  us  to  oar  occupation,  mes- 
Kieurs."    These  sallies  were  not  nnoom- 
mon,  but  my  answers  were  always  ready. 
I  held  on  my  course,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  felt  a  power  and  a  strength 
which  began   to  be  acknowledged.    I 
ought  to  have  said  that  the  two  sets  which 
had  now  become  rivals  were  divided,  not 
on  any  question  of  religion  or  morals, 
bat  upon  the  sharp  qaestion  (which  has 
caused  such  fearful  divisions  in  France) 
of  aristocrat  and  plebeian.    I  avowed  my- 
self a  peasant,  and  there  were  those  who 
by  a  certain  sympathy  ranged  themselves 
with  our  side  who  were  well  bom  and  de- 
Hcended— splendid  fellovrs  they  were  too. 
Delaroche  led  the  aristocrats,  and  in  de- 
rision gave  us  the  name  of  the  **  Men  of 
Conscience "  out    of   ridicule   to    me. 
We  on  our  part  called  them  **  Machine 
Men,"  because  Delaroche  r^ected  every- 
tliing  but  a  mechanical  result.    Many 
of  our  party    had  very  little    thought 
of  a  religious  sentiment,  but,   finding 
themselves  ranged  on  the  "  Conscience  " 


side,  assumed  a  gopd  deal  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  their  opponents,  so  that 
we  had,  as  is  usual,  our  ludicrous  ele- 
ment. At  the  end  of  two  years  a  good 
many  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
'*set"  on  both  sides  had  been  depleted 
and  filled  again,  but  Delaroche  and  I  still 
remained.  Indeed,  it  had  become  appa- 
rent that  neither  of  as  intended  to  leave 
Paris,  but  would  seek  occupation  there. 

An  occurrence  about  that  time  excited 
a  great'  deal  of  interest.  A  lad  of  sixteen 
was  brought  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  with  a  very 
bad  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone. 

B e  was  anxious  to  try  a  new  process 

in  fracture  cases,  and  selected  this  poor 
fellow  for  the  experiment.  If  it  was  suc- 
cessful, the  leg  would  be  saved ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, the  boy's  life  would  be  lost.  I 
thought  so  severe  a  case  should  not  be 
experimented  with.  Besides,  I  was  con- 
vinced nothing  but  amputation  would 
save  life.  It  was  bold,  I  admit,  but  I  re- 
solved to  speak  out.  There  were  six  of 
us  present  when  the  course  of  treatment 
was  announced.  "  M.  B  -e,"  I  said 
as  calmly  as  L  could,  '*  if  you  submit  the 
lad  to  that  lareatment*  he  will  die."  ''  I 
say  he  will  survive,"  exclaimed  Delaroche 
quickly.  *'  Messieurs  students  of  medi- 
cine," said  B e,  in  his  usual  quiet  way, 

**  the  course  is  determined  on :  yon  two 
gentlemen  will  see  it  is  carried  out  with 
fidelity."  So  we  did.  I  never  knew  De- 
laroche so  careful,  and  my  very  soul  was 
stirred  to  save  the  poor  boy  if  possible. 
B e  gave  to  the  case  unusual  atten- 
tion. He  omitted  nothing.  He  vbited 
the  lad  twice  a  day.  It  was  of  no  avail. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  he  expired.  The 
event  produced  a  great  impression  on  the 
class.  From  that  time  B-- — e  treated  me 
with  much  more  consideration.  Indeed, 
it  led  to  some  immediate  employment  at 
the  hospital,  which  was  a  special  mark 

of  honor.    For  B e,  with  all  his  sneers 

and  his  ridicule  of  things  sacred,  was  un- 
biassed in  judgment,  and  he  gaye  me  the 
position  instead  of  Delaroche,  who  was 
the  &vorite.  The  **  Men  of  Conscience  " 
were  jubilant,  and  the  '  Machine  Men  " 
correspondingly  depressed,  while  Dela- 
roche was  furious.  This  little  appoint- 
ment was  everything  to  me,  for  it  was  the 
first  step,  which  we  all  know  is  half  the 
journey. 

One  of  the  saddest  parts  of  Delaroche*s 
history  was  his  treatment  of  the  sex. 
He  hnd  no  respect  whatever  for  woman. 


her.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  about 
his  habits,  for  they  may  not  have  been 
worse  than  those  of  the  miyority,  bat  his 
outspoken  opinions  were  deplorable.  '*  I 
expect  to  introduce  a  new  queen  to  you, 
gentlemen,"  he  said  one  night ;  *'  a  lovely 
creature  from  my  own  Cdte  du  Sud ;  bril- 
liant, too,  yet  warm-blooded.  None  of 
your  icicles  from  the  cider  departments  " 
— here  his  eyes  swept  their  sidelong,  sin- 
ister glance—"  but  joyous  as  is  the  wine 
and  luscious  as  is  the  grape."  "  When 
may  we  expect  her  Y ' '  was  asked.  *'  Per- 
haps this  very  week,"  was  the  reply. 
<'  And  lapetiteOamille? "  **  La  petiteCa- 
mille  must  yield  to  destiny,  and  a  fairer 
than  she,  as  others  have  yielded  before 
her. "  **  And  as  the  new  queen  will  yield 
afler  a  few  weeks,"  cried  somebody.  '*  1 
suppose  so,"  replied  Delaroche,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  with  another  side 
glance,  ''but  it  is  quite  too  soon  to  talk 
of  that."  *'  Giye  us  a  description,"  ex- 
claimed two  or  three.  "  Ah,  messieurs, 
that  is  really  impossible.  No  words  I 
can  employ  can  conrey  a  proper  idea  of 
her  loyeliness.  Besides,  you  will  see  her 
in  a  few  days,  and  may  judge  for  your- 
Helfes.  I  will  say  this,  so  that  when 
you  behold  her  you  may  the  more  fully 
appreciate  my  conquest.  EOe  est  oer- 
tueuse:'  ''VraimefU!'*  ''AbsohmeiU!'' 
**  Est  ce  bien  was  ! ' '  were  the  exclamations 
which  followed.  **  It  is  true,  gentlemen. 
The  loTcly  creature  is  virtuous ;  what  is 
more,  she  is  religious — very  appetising 
qualities  in  a  young  girl— don't  you  think 
so.  Monsieur  Boissy?"  and  Delaroche 
turned  on  me  a  look  of  pretentious  supe- 
riority and  triumph.  A  certain  horror 
seised  me.  I  could  not  tell  why.  I  had  an 
instinctive  feeling,  although  many  young 
men.  Frenchmen  especially,  are  great 
boasters,  andaltogether  untruthfnlintalk- 
ingof  their  gaUantrieB,that  what  Dehiroche 
was  saying  vras  absolutely  true.  There 
vras  a  genuine  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency in  his  utterance  which  was  not  to 
be  mistaken.  I  did  not  answer  his  ques- 
tion. I  said  very  seriously,  '*  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Monsieur  Delaroche  is  ro- 
mancing this  morning,"  and  turning  ab- 
ruptly on  my  heel  I  lefl  the  room.  I 
could  not  get  the  incident  out  of  my  mind 
— it  haunted  me.  I  pictured  an  innocent, 
gnileless  girl  lured  away  from  home  by 
some  diablerie  of  this  wretch.  Despite 
every  effort  to  feel  calm  and  rational, 


''You  yourself  are  involved  in  this — for- 
ever involved."  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
could  not  tell.  I  did  not  know.  I  coold 
only  wait  events.  A  week,  two  weeks 
went  by,  all  which  time  the  whiq>ei8 
continued,  repeating  the  same  words: 
"  You  yourself  are  involved  in  thia— for- 
ever involved !  "  Thai,  after  the  two 
weeks,  the  whispering  vras  at  an  end. 
There  had  been  no  arrival,  meantime,  of 
the  promised  "  queen."  The  young  men 
rallied  Delaroche  without  stint.  For  a 
time  he  would  reply,  "Wait  a  little. 
There  must  not  be  too  much  haste."  At 
length  he  lost  his  temper  and  would  bear 
no  more  joking,  and  after  a  couple  of 
months  the  a&ir  vras  forgotten. 

My  appointment  in  the  hospital,  unim- 
portant as  it  was,  became  of  great  advan- 
tage to  me.  It  helped  me  to  acquain- 
tances outside  the  students,  and  by  de- 
grees I  picked  up  some  practice.  Twice 
a  year  I  visited  my  mother.  I  began  now 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  could 
take  a  respectable  apartment,  so  that  she 
could  spend  a  part  of  her  time  with  me  in 
Pitfis.  This  was  the  great  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  I  labored  diligently  for  it. 
Meantime  Delaroche,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Louis,  had  secured  at  "  La  Pitie  " 
a  position  similar  to  my  ovm  at  the  Udtel 
Dien,  except  that  mine  was  the  more 
imporant  finom  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  hitter  Institution.  Starting  thus 
together  on  our  Paris  career,  I  may  say 
Dehiroche  began  from  the  first  a  system- 
atic course  of  enmity,  which  be  diq>]ay- 
ed  on  all  occasions,  while  I  vras  quite  too 
frank  and  ont^K>kai  not  to  give  my  judg- 
ment of  him  when  it  was  proper  I  should 
do  so. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  six  months  after  that 
I  availed  myself  of  a  singular  drcani- 
stance  to  visit  Marseilles.  I  will  teU  you 
about  it  some  time.  It  is  a  little  histoiy 
in  itself,  and  the  account  would  intofoie 
with  my  narrative.  I  had  first  to  go  to 
Bordeaux.  Then  commenced  the  romance 
of  my  trip.  Montauban,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier,  Aries— these  were  names  that 
quickened  my  blood. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  fbst  ireek  in 
September,  when  I  first  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  dancing  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  districts  adjoining,  the 
vintage  vras  already  yielding  its  tist 
fruits,  and  the  sight  of  the  aniuMted 
scenes  produced  in  me  an  unusual  exuber- 
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anoe  of  sfuriks.  At  length  the  tall  spires 
of  Aries  came  in  view,  and  soon  the  train 
swept  into  the  station  of  that  fine  old 
town.  The  doors  were  flang  open,  and 
the  shrill  Toioe  of  the  official  was  heard : 
*/  Dlx  minates  d*arr^t !  Dix  minutes  d*ar- 
r^t !  "  I  got  out,  and  entering  the  huffist 
parchased  a  duster  of  grapes,  and  came 
upon  the  area  and  commenced  eating 
them.  While  thus  occupied,  I  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  middle-aged  lady  who  ap- 
proached me.  *'  Monsieur  is  a  medical 
man  from  Paris,  is  he  not?  "  I  regarded 
the  q)eaker  with  scrutiny.  She  appeared 
above  the  middle  class,  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  refined  but  sad  expres> 
sion.  Her  fiuse  was  still  handsome,  and 
she  looked  at  me  wistfully.  Before  I  had 
finished  the  examination  the  inquiry  was 
repeated :  *'  Is  not  monsieur  a  medical 
man  from  Paris?  *'  *'  I  am  so,"  was  the 
reply.  '*  Follow  me  then,  for  the  Iotc  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,"  she  exclaimed.  *'  Fol- 
low you?  Do  you  not  perceiTC  I  am  ea 
route?  We  have  a  stop  of  ten  minutes, 
of  which  six  are  gone  ahready."  *'  Mon- 
sieur can  take  the  next  train,"  she  plead- 
ed. <' But  why  should  I?  What  is  it  yon 
want?"  **  Come  with  me  at  once  to  see 
a  sick  person  who  is  rery  ill,"  she  an- 
awered.  '' Who  is  the  person?"  **Yon 
will  see.  Alas !  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she 
cried.  «' What  is  the  malady?"  << In- 
deed I  do  not  know.  It  is  for  you  to  dis- 
cover," and  she  b^gan  to  weep.  *"  This 
18  quite  absurd,  madame,"  I  said.  *' You 
have  competent  physicians  at  Aries :  why 
don't  yon  consult  them?"  ''Ah,  it  is 
idle  to  do  so  longer ;  they  have  already 
been  consulted."  ''It  is  ridiculous  to 
sappose  I  can  be  of  any  serrice  under  such 
circumstances,"  I  retorted ;  "  besides,  I 
will  not  go  under  a  dond  of  mystery." 

At  that  moment  the  cry  of  "  A  yoiture ! 
a  Toiture !  "  was  raised,  with  a  hurried 
*'  Montes,  montes,  messieurs."  I  sprang 
forward,  but  she  caught  my  arm.  "  Stay, 
I  will  tell  you.  It  is  for  my  daughter  I 
come.  For  the  love  of  God,  go  with  me." 
I  was  vexed  at  her  laying  hold  of  me,  and 
1  burst  away  with  some  violence  and  en- 
tered the  carriage.  Turning  to  look  at 
the  woman,  I  perceived  her  gasing  at  me 
with  an  aspect  so  broken-hearted  and  de- 
spairing, that  it  was  impossible  to  endure 
it.  I  seised  my  cloak  and  bag  and  jump- 
ed out  just  as  the  door  was  closing. 
"  Now,"  I  exclaimed  brusquely,  "  here  I 
am."    She  seemed  for  a  moment  in  a 


muse,  then  she  turned  quickly  and  said, 
"  I  will  show  yon  the  way."  We  walked 
the  entire  extent  of  the  town,  quite  to  the 
opposite  quarter,  thence  past  the  suburbs, 
till  we  came  to  the  open  country,  when 
presently  we  stopped  before  a  neat  cottage 
in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  of  considerable 
extent.  My  guide  opened  the  door  and 
asked  me  to  enter.  I  was  shown  into  a 
neat  sitting-room,  the  appointments  of 
which  displayed  refinement  and  taste.  I 
was  lefi  alone  a  few  minutes,  and  had 
time  to  look  about  me.  I  sat  perfectly 
still,  however,  quietly  awaiting  what  was 
to  come  from  this  occurrence.  I  had  not 
exchanged  a  single  word  with  my  conduc- 
tor the  whole  of  our  long  walk.  I  did  not 
feel  the  least  disposition  to  speak ;  evi- 
dently she  did  not.  When  she  returned 
to  the  sitting-room  she  had  laid  aside  her 
hat  and  shawl,  and  stood  before  me  with 
a  certain  elegance  and  grace  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for.  A  weight  appeared  to 
be  removed  from  her  heart,  and  her  de- 
meanor was  so  entirely  changed  I  scarce- 
ly recognised  her. 

"  Will  yon  please,  monsieur,  to  now  go 
in  and  see  my  child  ?  "  she  said.  "  First, 
madame,  let  me  make  some  inquiricH  of 
yon  about  the  case."  "  I  would  much 
prefer  you  would  see  Marguerite  first," 
she  answered.  "  The  doctors  have  asked 
me  so  many  questions  I  am  distracted." 
"  As  you  please,"  I  said,  and  thereupon  1 
was  ushered  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

On  a  large,  handsome  bed  reduied 
what  you  would  call  a  wreck  of  a  once 
beautiful  creature,  possibly  eighteen 
years  old.  She  was  dressed  in  a  neat 
morning  gown,  tastefully  arranged.  The 
rich  brown  hair  was  brushed  back  and 
left  entirely  free  upon  the  pillow,  and 
the  full  chestnut  eyes  looked  unnaturally 
large  in  contrast  with  the  attenuated  fea- 
tures and  the  sunken  cheeks.  The  first 
impression  was  unmistakable.  There  wiis 
an  imprisoned  soul  beating  fretfully 
against  its  mortal  bars,  which  were  daily 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  "  I  have 
found  him,  my  Marguerite,"  said  the 
mother  tenderly ;  "  the  medical  man  from 
Paris :  he  has  come  to  yon."  The  girl 
turned  her  large,  brilliant  eyes  on  me— 
ah,  I  cannot  explain  how  searohingly, 
how  full  of  questioning  and  of  doubt. 
There  was  not  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  or  of 
hope  there.  She  did  not  speak.  I  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  felt  that  I  was  in  a 


obild,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  (I  wan  but 
fi?e-and-twenty,  yet  it  came  from  my 
heart  ta  say'*  Hy  child.'*)  ''I  do  not 
know,"  she  replied  gently.  '*  How  long 
have  yoa  been  ill?  "  *'  Six  months  yes- 
terday/' '*  Six  months  yesterday  !  you 
remember  the  day  then?  "  '*  Ah,  yes ;  " 
and  an  expression  of  pain  as  from  a  bruise 
was  on  her  face.  '*  Were  you  taken  sud- 
denly  ill?"  "Yes."  "A  feinting  fit, 
lierhaps?"  "Yes."  "Are  you  in  any 
pain?  "  She  hesitated.  "  I  mean  bodily 
l>ain."  She  answered  immediately, 
"No."  "  I  shall  tease  you  with  no  more 
questions  at  i>resent,  my  child.  I  will 
tell  you  this :  you  will  reooTer  your  health 
again,  after  a  time.  Of  that  1  can  assnre 
yon."  She  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 
"  Is  it  really  so?  HaTe  yoa  no  wish  to  re- 
cover?" 1  asked.  She  shook  her  head. 
"  Not  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  mother  ?  " 
A  flush  passed  oTer  her  fece,  but  she  made 
no  answer.  I  turned  the  oonyersation  on 
other  subjects.  I  told  how  much  I  had, 
during  the  morning,  ei\joyed  the  beauti- 
ful landscape,  the  fine  old  towns,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  sight  of  the  sea ;  of 
which  all  were  new  to  me.  That  my 
birthplace  was  in  Normandy,  a  country 
very  diflferent  from  hers,  and  that  my  du- 
ties confined  me  closely  to  Paris.  "  Yoa 
have  been  in  Paris,  perhaps,  mademoi- 
selle?" I  inquired.  "Never,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  emphasis,  and  the  eyes 
qaickened  as  if  there  was  a  meaning  in 
Jier  tone.  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  "  Yoa 
have  a  garden,  I  peroeire,"  was  my  next 
observation.  "I  did  have  one;  I  have 
lost  all  interest  in  it. "  "  But  if  I  prom- 
ise this  very  day  to  clear  it  of  weeds  and 
make  it  look  as  it  used  to,  won't  yoa  take 
some  interest  in  it  then?"  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said,  bat  a  languid  smile 
crossed  her  features — the  first  encour- 
aging sign  I  had  beheld.  "  Yoa  will  at 
least  come  to  the  window  and  see  me 
work?"  "I  will  try,"  she  responded. 
I  felt  I  had  made  progress,  and  it  was 
time  to  end  the  interview.  Daring  it  I 
had  not  taken  Marguerite's  hand,  or  felt 
iier  paLse,  or  made  any  of  the  ordinary 
medical  demonstrations.  I  had  not  even 
approached  very  near  the  bed.  What  I 
Raid  professionally  was  attered  with  de- 
cision, and  when  I  told  her  she  woald  be 
well  again  I  did  not  speak  as  you  would 
Fipeak  to  a  child,  encouragingly,  but  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  as  if  what  I  said  was 


you  again,"  I  remarked,  as  1  ruse  to  go. 
"  Perhaps  your  mother  will  allow  me  to 
taste  some  of  her  grapes?  "  "  Mamma, 
the  Odte  de  la  Reine  are  best,"  said  Mar- 
guerite. I  did  not  appter  (o  notice  t>)e 
remark,  but  left  the  room  without  any 
further  reply  from  my  patient.  "  Mon- 
sieur, monsieur,"  cried  madame,  "  you 
are  a  magician  ;  you  have  already  worked 
a  miracle ;  you  will  save  the  life  of  my 
Marguerite.  Of  all  the  physicians  we 
have  called,  not  one  has  had  your  power. 
She  seems  even  now  to  be  changed.  To 
think  of  her  telling  me  where  to  find  the 
best  grapes  for  you !  "  *'  What  have  the 
physicians  done?  "  I  asked.  "Nothing 
but  tormented  her  with  questions  and  ex- 
aminations, sounding  the  lungs,  listening 
for  the  heart,  with  petty  prescriptions 
amounting  to  nothing."  "  And  did  ibey 
not  declare  the  malady?  "  "  Oh,  yes— a 
general  decline.  We  were  tp  travel,  they 
said,  but  1  could  not  induce  Marguerite 
to  leave  home.  And  now,  monsieur,  I  sm 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  about  my 
child  you  desire  to  ask.  It  will  not  an- 
noy me  in  the  least."  "  I  have  nothing 
to  ask,"  I  said.  "  I  comprehend  the 
case  perfectly.  I  require  you  only  to  ex- 
actly follow  my  directions."  "To .the 
very  letter,  monsieur,"  was  the  eager 
reply.  "  Very  good.  I  am  going  now  to 
spend  an  hour  in  Marguerite's  flower 
garden — tell  me,  by  the  by,  where  I  shall 
find  hoe,  rake,  and  spade.  AfVer  some 
time,  do  you  say  to  her  that  the  physician 
from  Paris  is  at  work  among  her  flower 
beds.  Be  sure  you  do  not  ask  her  to  go 
to  the  window.  Tell  her  I  am  there- 
nothing  else.  In  an  hour  from  now  per- 
haps you  will  be  kind  enough  to  fiurnish 
me  a  slight  lunch ;  we  will  then  talk 
further."  "  Everything  shall  be  as  you 
direct,  monsieur ;  but  will  yon  now  tell 
me  what  it  is  ails  my  child?"  "Ma- 
dame," I  replied  seriously, "  we  both  an- 
derstand  what  it  is.  She  has  been  dimp- 
pointed,  Ood  knows  no  malady  can  be 
worse. "  "  And  may  Ood  bless  yoa,  mon- 
sieur," she  exclaimed.  "Yoa  are  like 
an  angel  sent  to  me  fh)m  heaven." 

With  no  more  ado  I  took  np  the  garden 
implements  and  went  to  the  spot  Margae- 
rite  used  to  love  so  much.  And  here  let  me 
tell  you,  in  order  to  deprive  my  stOTy  of 
all  mystery  or  plot,  that  from  the  moment 
I  made  my  sudden  exit  from  the  railway 
oarriaflre.  imnelled  bv  the  desolate  look  of 
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t  lufc  unhappy  woman,  tlie  mune  whisper 
reeonnded  in  my  earn  that  I  had  heard 
MIX  months  before  in  Par  in :  *'  Yon  yoar- 
Holf  are   inToived   in   this — forever   in- 
volfcd."    And  1  knew  I  was  about  to  see 
'DeUuroche^s  &Yored  oljeot     When  I  did 
see  her,  I   understood   the  whole  at  a 
;;lance,  and  I  confess  it  to  you  :  I  said  at 
«»noe,  •'  This  lovely  creature  is  mine — for- 
ever mine."    I  set  diligently  about  re- 
pairing the  pretty  garden.    I  pulled  the 
>Teeds,  I  thinned  the  rankest  of  the  flow- 
ers, I  used  hoe  and  rake  on  the  walks. 
Not  once  did  I  look  toward  the  window, 
or  efen  steal  a  glance  in  that  direction, 
though  I  confess  I  longed  to  do  so.    At 
length  I  reentered  the  cottage.  A  charm- 
ing refection  had  been  prepared  for  me. 
Aladame  was  in  ecstasies.    *'  Oh,  mon- 
nieur,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  do  you  know 
Aiarguerite  has  watched  you  nearly  every 
moment?  In  ten  minutes  after  I  told  her 
what  you  were  doing  she  rose  quietly 
and  sat  by  the  window.*'    **  It  is  well," 
I  said.    **  By  the  way,  I  have  one  question 
to  ask  of  you.    What  sent  you  to  the 
Htation  to-day,  and  why  did  you  think  me 
a  physician?"   '*  Monsieur  will  deride 
me  if  I  tell  him,  but  I  will  declare  the 
truth.    In  a  dream  last  night  I  saw  you 
debark  from  the  train  at  Aries,  and  a 
voice  said,  *  That  is  the  Paris  medical 
iiian  who  will   cure  your   Marguerite. 
Call    him.'"    "Is    that   the   whole?" 
**  Upon  my  word  and  conscience,  you  have 
ull.    I  saw  you  step  from  the  train,  and 
I  recognized  you  instantly.    It  is  God's 
work. "  ••  I  am  going  now  into  the  town," 
1  said,  without  comment  on  her  state- 
ment.   "  I  shall  visit  you  to-morrow." 
**  But  will  you  not  go  in  to  see  Margue- 
rite again  ?  "  '*  No ;  and  I  charge  you  do 
not  mention  me  at  all.    Wait  for  her  to 
inquire.     Everything  depends  on  your 
carrying  out  what  I  say."    "You  shall 
lie  scrupulously  obeyed,"  cried  madame. 
I  took  my  departure.    It  was  a  severe 
Kelf-denial,  for  I  had  been  oflfered  a  cham- 
f»er  at  the  cottage  under  the  same  roof 
with  Marguerite.    I  went  my  way  with 
a   heart   full   beating   with  happiness. 
Never,  in  &ct,  had  I  been  so  perfectly  con- 
lent    I  selected  the  very  nearest  place 
of  entertainment,  quite  in  the  outskirts 
•of  the  town,  and  although  the  fare  was 
li(*mely,  I  was  satisfied. 

It  was  about  ten  the  next  morning  be- 
r>re  I  ventured  to  approach  my  paradise. 
The  day  was  perfectly  lovely,  and  I  oould 


hardly  believe  my  eyes  wlien  I  saw  Mar- 
guerite sitting  by  ttie  open  window  look- 
ing out  on  her  flower  garden.  I  walked 
straight  toward  her.  "  Here  comes  the 
Paris  physician  again,"  I  said.  ♦•  I  hope 
you  are  not  afraid  of  him. "  "  I  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  be,"  she  replied  very  gently. 
"  You  are  better  this  morning,  are  yon 
not?"  "I  do  not  know."  "But  1 
know— I,  a  Paris  physician,  declare  that 
you  are  much  better,  and  you  will  before 
very  long  be  in  perfect  health."  "Ah, 
never  that,  never  again  that "  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  say  before  long,  before  very 
long.  I  am  a  despot,  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician; my  word  must  not  be  disputed. 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon  up  so  early.  Yon 
must  now  come  into  the  garden  and  give 
me  instructions.  1  wish  to  commence 
work."  "  How  can  I?  "  she  demanded. 
"  I  have  not  the  strength."  "  Ah,  yes 
you  have,  with  the  little  assbtance  I  shall 
give  you."  She  looked  frightened.  I 
left  her,  and  entered  the  cottage,  and  salu- 
ted madame,  who  had  been  anxiously 
watching  me.  "  Go  with  me  to  Margue- 
rite's room,"  I  said.  "  She  is  to  come  into 
the  open  air.  Have  you  a  choice  botile 
of  Bordeaux  wine  ?  If  you  have,  bring  a 
tablespoonful  to  her  as  soon  as  we  reach 
the  garden."  We  went  to  the  room. 
"  Here  is  your  physician's  arm,"  I  said. 
**  I  shall  work  no  more  among  the  flow- 
ers without  you  to  direct  me."  She  took 
my  arm,  mechanically  to  be  sure,  but  she 
took  it,  and  walking  very  slowly  to  the 
spot,  I  seated  her  in  an  easy  chair  already 
placed  for  her  use.  Madame  came  im- 
mediately with  the  wine,  which  I  com- 
manded Marguerite  to  take.  Then,  after 
asking  some  questions,  I  began  work.  I 
labored  with  a  lest  which  is  indescriba- 
ble. My  mother  was  fond  of  flowers,  and 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  keep  the  little  plot 
which  contained  them  in  perfect  order ; 
but  ten  thousand  times  more  than  that, 
was  I  not  occupied  under  the  eyes  of  Mar- 
guerite ?  Did  I  not  feel  there  was  spring- 
ing up  an  indefinable  interest  in  her 
breast  for  me— an  interest  she  would  fain 
banish,  yet  could  not  ?  I  asked  frequent 
questions,  and  by  degrees  she  began  to 
really  give  her  mind  to  what  I  was  doing, 
and  answered  me  with  a  certain  alacrity. 
There  was  a  large  beautiful  shrub  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  small  circular  bed, 
of  which  it  wan  the  sole  ornament.  This 
shrub  was  covered  with  magnificent  pur- 
ple flowers,  and  was  the  most  attractive 


mencing  to  lenoTate  the  bed,  when  I 
heard  a  low  yoioe  pronoanoe  **Mod- 
neur."  It  was  Marguerite.  It  yna  the 
first  time  she  had  addressed  me.  1  step- 
ped immediately  to  her.  *'  Monsieur," 
she  said,  **  yoa  will  please  uproot  that 
plant,  and  throw  it  with  the  weeds."  I 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  questioning 
her  sanity,  but  she  was  perfectly  calm. 
**It  is  the  handsomest  thing  in  the  gar- 
den," I  said.  «« I  know  it,"  she  replied 
quietly.  "  I  obey  your  commands,  as  you 
must  obey  mine,"  was  my  remark,  as  I 
seised  the  spade,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  pride  of  the  garden  was  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  its  beautiful  flowers  beaten  off 
and  bruised,  and  the  wreck  tossed  away. 
I  did  this  with  an  incomprehensible  de- 
light— a  savage  enthusiasm  seemed  to  urge 
me  on.  It  was  the  most  acceptable  task 
I  ever  performed.  When  finished,  I  again 
went  up  to  Marguerite,  and  said, 
"  There !  "  *'  You  appear  to  ei^oy  what 
you  have  done,"  she  remarked  without 
emotion.  '^  More  than  any  act  of  my  whole 
life,"  I  said.  *'Uow  is  that  possible?" 
she  inquired,  her  eyes  opening  very  wide. 
**  I  cannot  tell  you  yet,  mademoiselle  (I 
had  not  called  her  mademoiselle  before). 
When  you  are  stronger,  perhaps  I  may 
confide  the  reason  to  yoa?'  I  saw  she 
was  stirred.  I  said,  **  You  must  go  in  now 
and  rest.  Meantime,  what  shall  I  plant 
in  the  vacant  bed?  "  *'  I  do  not  care." 
"  May  1  plant  something  of  my  own  se- 
lection ?  "  <<  If  you  wish  to  do  so."  I 
assisted  her  to  her  room.  She  had  borne 
the  exercise  well,  and  even  had  a  little  ap- 
petite. Besides,  her  curiosity  had  been 
roused,  and  a  new  direction  given  to  her 
thoughts.  I  went  back  to  Aries,  telling 
madame  she  might  expect  to  see  me  the 
next  day  again,  charging  her  not  to  men- 
tion my  name  to  Marguerite,  unless  she 
herself  first  spoke  of  me.  I  repaired  to  a 
gardener,  and  selecting  the  finest  plant  in 
full  bloom  in  his  nursery,  I  arranged  that 
he  should  go  with  me  the  following  morn- 
ing before  sunrise,  and  place  it  with* 
great  care  in  the  vacant  bed.  It  was  to  be 
removed  with  its  full  box  of  earth,  and  he 
assured  me  **  the  shrub  would  never  know 
the  change."  This  was  successfully  car- 
ried out  without  our  seeing  any  one,  for 
not  even  the  stout  serving- woman  vras  up, 
and  I  walked  back  to  my  meagre  break- 
&st  and  nour  wine  with  a  very  light' 
heart.    Between  ten  and  eleven  I  repair- 


delight,  I  found  Marguerite  in  the  garden 
standing  before  the  stranger  plant  She 
looked  pleased  and  pussled,  and  when  slie 
saw  me  her  countenance  exhibited  a  Mit- 
isfaction  I  was  not  slow  to  notice.  "  ThiH 
is  getting  on  very  fast,"  I  said — '*  com- 
ing  out  without  any  assistance!"  "1 
was  curious  to  see  these  beautiful  flow- 
ers. It  seems  like  magic,"  was  her  repij. 
*'  And  you  don't  regret  the  withered  ones 
of  yesterday  ?  "  She  looked  at  me  calm- 
ly, and  with  evident  eSori  articulated, 
''  No."  We  entered  the  cottage  togeth- 
er. Madame  greeted  me  joyfully.  *'  What 
have  you  done,"  shesaid,'*  toohange  Mar- 
guerite ?  She  is  already  a  new  creature. ' ' 
*'  She  is  so  fiir  on  the  road  to  recovery," 
I  said,  *'  that  I  have  come  to  take  leave 
of  you.  I  was  going  to  Marseilles  when 
I  was  so  happily  intercepted.  I  must  now 
resume  my  journey."  This  was  address- 
ed to  madame,  but  I  glanced  toward  Mar- 
guerite, to  see  what  would  be  the  ellect 
of  the  announcement.  She  looked  anx- 
ious and  sad,  while  her  mother  exclaimai 
with  earnestness,  "Oh,  no,  no,  no ;  not 
yet ;  do  not  go  yet.  Marguerite  will  re- 
lapse, I  know  she  will,  if  yoa  leave  as." 
"  What  say  you  to  that,  mademoi^seUe  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Do  you  threaten  me  with  a  re- 
lapse, now  that  I  have  torn  that  plant  up 
by  the  roots?"  '*I  don't  know,"  and 
she  tried  to  smile.  '*  I  must  go  to  Mar^ 
seilles,"  I  said,  **  but  if  you  wish  it,  ma- 
dame, and  mademoiselle  also  desires  it,  I 
will  stop  and  see  yoo  on  my  retam  two 
or  three  days  hence."  *'  I  do  desire  it, 
monsieur— Marguerite  desires  it,"  cried 
madame ;  "  do  you  not.  Marguerite?  "  I 
turned  to  catch  the  answer.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  she  gave  me  a  look  from  thorn 
large  chestnut  eyes— a  look  of  mild  re- 
proach—which took  complete  poasessioa 
of  me.  *'  I  shall  come  back,"  I  exclaim- 
ed. "  Plromise  me  to  take  a  drive  with 
your  mamma  daily,  and  to  look  afler  your 
flowers."  As  I  spoke,  I  took  her  hand  in 
mine  for  the  first  time.  Bidding  her 
adieu,  then  taking  leave  of  madame,  I 
hurried  across  the  town  to  the  statioD.  I 
vras  three  days  absent.  Not  an  instant 
vras  Marguerite's  image  separated  from 
me.  I  carried  it  about  with  me  as  a  pur- 
tion  of  my  existence.  How  my  pohm 
beat  when,  returning,  the  train  stopped, 
and  I  again  heard  the  cry  of  **  Aries! 
Arlen!  Dix  minntcR  d'nrrdt." 
'*  Dix  minutes  d'arrdt,'*  indeed.     In- 
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stead,  it  was  a  life  stop.  I  felt  that 
Bat  no  ooDTiction,  bowerer  certain,  oould 
fitay  tlie  throbbing  of  my  heart  as  I 
walked  on  my  way.  At  length  1  came  in 
sight  of  the  cottage.  I  entered  the  little 
sitting-room,  and  was  greeted  by  madame 
with  nnafleoted  joy.  We  went  to  Mai- 
guerito's  room.  She  rose  and  came  toward 
me.  As  she  pat  her  hand  in  mine,  she 
attempted  a  smile  of  welcome,  when  sud- 
denly her  countonance*changed  and  she 
barat  into  tears.  Her  mother  threw  her 
arms  around  her.  *'  The  dear  child  is  still 
80  weak, "she  exclaimed,  "she  cannot  bear 
the  excitement !  '*  «'  I  am  very  sorry,"  I 
said.  (Whatanuntrath!)  •*  7ou  shoald 
liaTe  told  her  I  was  coming  in."  I  did 
not  stop  to  conTcrse  with  Margaerito,  bat 
went  back  to  the  sitting-room.  I  accept- 
ed madame^s  invitation  to  remain,  and 
that  night  I  had  a  long  and  full  conversa- 
tion with  her.  I  told  her  of  my  acquain- 
tance with  Delaroche,  and  explained  why 
1  was  satisfied  it  was  Marguerite  who  had 
been  interested  in  him.  On  the  other 
band,  Madame  Qaspard— that  was  her 
name— recounted  a  long  history,  which 
in  brief  vnis  as  follows : 

Delaroche  was  a  native  of  Aries.  The 
families  were  intimate,  and  the  yoang 
man,  firom  the  time  Marguerite  vras  four- 
teen, professed  an  ardent  attachment  for 
her.  When  she  was  sixteen  they  were 
affianced,  and  were  vruting  for  Delaroche 
to  take  his  medical  degree,  when  they 
would  be  married.  Shortly  after,  Mon- 
sieur Gaspard  died.  Bis  estate,  owing  to 
some  unfortunate  speculations  in  Italian 
railways,  was  seriously  embarrassed,  so 
that  it  vras  with  difficulty  the  vineyards 
near  the  town  were  saved  to  the  &mily, 
consisting  of  the  widow.  Marguerite,  and 
an  elder  sister  already  married.  Tht  dot 
which  was  to  go  with  her  hand  had  no 
longer  an  existence.  Delaroche  appeared 
not  to  care  for  this;  his  protestetions 
were  stronger  than  ever.  Marguerite 
worshipped  him,  and  he  so  far  mistook 
her  that  about  the  time  they  were  to  be 
married  he  dared  to  suggest,  in  specious, 
sophistical,  adroit  language,  her  coming 
to  Paris  without  the  performance  of  the 
"foolish  ceremony,"  as  he  termed  it. 
Marguerite's  heart  was  broken.  The  de- 
licious dreams  of  her  girlhood,  the  svreet 
remembrances  of  so  many  happy  moments, 
the  halcyon  life,  the  tender  heart  effusions, 
vaniKhed  Rwiflly,  suddenly,  and  left  in 
their  place  a  horrible,  mocking  npectre  of 


eviL  She  conceived  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence for  Delaroche.  But  this  did  not 
serve  to  heal  her  bruised  aflfoctions,  or  to 
save  her  from  the  shock  of  that  terrible 
awakening. 

Such  was  the  story  condensed  from 
Bfadame  Gaspard  s  very  long  narrative. 
When  she  had  concluded,  I  told  her,  with- 
out prelude  or  circumlocution,  how  much 
I  loved  Marguerite— how  I  knew  she 
was  my  destined  bride.  I  explained  my 
ovm  circumstances,  and  I  entreated,  nay, 
I  enjoined  her  to  carry  out  explicitly  the 
plan  I  should  lay  down  for  Marguerite's 
complete  recovery.  Madame  Gaspard  wel- 
comed my  avowal  with  ana£fected  delight. 
She  said  her  daughter  had  counted  the 
hours  of  my  absence.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  she  began  to  fear  I  might  not  return, 
and  when  I  did  come  the  sudden  meeting 
was  too  much  for  her.  I  laid  madame 
under  a  solemn  promise  not  to  disclose  to 
Marguerite  a  syllable  that  had  passed  be- 
tween us.  She  was  not  to  know  that  I 
had  ever  met  Delaroche,  or  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  any  part  of  her  history. 

I  retired  that  night  in  a  halo  of  bliss. 
I  shall  give  you  no  account  of  the  wooing, 
the  charming,  life-giving,  ecstatic  privi- 
lege which  was  mine.  I  spent  a  week  at 
the  cottage,  and  when  I  left,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  the  visit  should 
be  repeated  before  very  long.  One  year 
after  that  Marguerite  and  I  were  mar- 
ried. We  returned  to  Puis,  to  a  neat 
apartment  in  a  nice  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  rage  of  Delaroche  appeared  to  have 
no  bounds.  He  descended  to  the  most 
de^icable  means  in  the  hope  of  doing  me 
an  iiyury.  It  was  futile.  He  had  no 
conscience,  no  honesty,  and  his  weapons 
could  not  injure  me,  who  had  a  conscience, 
who  believed  in  God.  It  is  true,  De- 
laroche has  achieved  a  certain  reputation 
for  brilliant  performances,  but  nobody 
truste  him ;  he  has  no  good  repute  among 
men ;  his  life  is  solitary  and  rayless,  and 
he  is  already  a  wreck. 

After  we  were  married  I  told  Margue- 
rite everything— the  scene  with  De- 
laroche in  Paris,  the  impressive  whispers, 
the  heart  yeaming8---all.  *'  Wicked 
one !  "  she  exclaimed,  '*  to  have  kept  this 
from  me  in  those  hours  of  confidences." 
''It  was  the  medical  man  from  Paris  who 
did  that,"  I  replied  gravely.  "Never- 
theless, my  Alfred,"  she  cried,  **you 
yourself  are  involved  in  this — forever  in- 
volved ! "  Richard  B.  Ruiball. 


FISHES -CLEVER,  EDIBLE,  AND  OTHERWISE. 


HAPPENING  recently  upon  a  curi- 
0U8  and  entertaining  papier  on 
'*  Clever  Fiahes,"  printed  originally  in 
one  of  the  British  magasines,  I  was  in- 
duced to  groap  together  the  result  of  my 
obseryations  of  the  strange  aptitudes  and 
ingenious  expedients  of  certain  kinds  of 
fish  in  American  waters,  both  in  obtain- 
ing food  and  evading  the  perils  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  writer  of  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  is  evi- 
dently a  gentleman  of  rare  attainments  in 
ichthyology,  and  his  instances  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  higher  animal  instincts  by 
his  *'  clever  fishes,"  amounting  in  many 
ciises  almost  to  the  intelligence  of  crea- 
tures endowed  with  reasoning  faculties, 
are  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  we  Bxe 
in  the  habit  of  underrating  the  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, and  particularly  that  of  fishes  of 
many  kinds.  I  have  seen  the  fish  common 
in  southern  waters,  popularly  known  as 
the  black  snapper,  a  delicious  fish  for  the 
table,  display  an  amount  of  caution  and 
cunning  that  would  do  credit  to  a  dog  or 
hdrse  of  the  most  careful  training.  The 
snapper,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  greedy, 
voracious  creature,  seizing  his  prey  with 
a  sort  of  avidity  implying  an  ungoverna- 
ble appetite.  And  yet  such  is  his  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  that  he  can  never  be 
coaxed  into  taking  his  favorite  food  until 
he  has  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no 
danger,  open  or  hidden,  to  which  he  may 
be  exposed.  In  the  harbor  of  Pensacola, 
and  specially  about  the  navy-yard  wharves, 
the  snapper  is  often  found  in  considerable 
schools.  They  play  about  among  the 
piles  with  great  activity,  eagerly  search- 
ing for  something  to  eat,  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced angler  drops  his  line«  with  a 
tempting  bait,  coojident  of  rare  sport. 
The  fish  all  rush  toward  it,  as  &st  as  fins 
and  tail  can  propel  them,  but  the  hook 
remains  untouched.  It  is  carefully  and 
suspiciously  examined,  and  afler  the  line 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  attached  to  the 
hook,  two  or  three  of  the  largest  and  most 
sedate-looking  Huappers  trace  the  line  to 
the  sur&oe  of  the  water,  shake  their  heads 


gravely,  and  return  to  communicate  tlie 
results  of  their  observation.  Not  one  of 
the  fishes  will  even  look  at  the  beit,  bow- 
ever  tempting,  aCfter  the  fathers  of  the 
school  have  passed  judgment  upon  the 
case.  After  repeated  experiments,  all  of 
them  unsuccessful,  I  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  I  was  sure  of  outwitting  the  snap- 
pers, old  and  young.  At  low  tide  a  hook, 
well  baited,  was  placed  where  the  snap- 
pers were  accustomed  to  feed,  the  line 
carefully  covered  with  earth  well  up  to 
the  hook.  This  covering  extended  some 
three  or  four  yards,  and  from  that  point 
the  line,  a  delicate  one,  almost  invisible 
in  the  water,  reached  the  hands  of  the 
fisherman,  who  was  concealed  on  the 
wharf.  When  the  fish  arrived  they  olns* 
tered  about  the  bait  in  great  numbers,  the 
smaller  ones  evidently  eager  to  gorge  it. 
The  larger  ones  had  their  doubts,  and 
kept  the  little  fellows  avray,  seemingly 
until  they  should  make  an  examination. 
But  the  caution  of  the  older  heads  was 
of  no  avail.  A  hungry  individual  made 
a  rush  at  the  bait  and  svrallowed  it,  book 
and  all,  before  his  movement  could  be  ar> 
rested.  When  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
hooked,  several  of  the  larger  fishes 
pounced  upon  him,  and  he  was  torn  incon* 
tinently  from  the  hook;  and  firom  that 
time  forth  no  expedient  or  device  was 
equal  to  inducing  another  snapper  to  take 
a  bait,  and  I  never  caught  one,  althongfa 
the  cast  net  was  often  thrown  with  suo- 
oess,  taking  many  other  kinds  of  fish  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  porpoise  is  a  fish  full  of  cunning, 
and  abounding  in  resources.  OcoasioD- 
ally  one  is  enclosed  in  a  seine,  and  on 
finding  himself  prerented  from  reach- 
ing deep  water,  he  follows  the  cork  line 
until  it  touches  the  shore.  Then,  tom- 
ing  back,  he  traces  it  until  the  other  end 
is  found  to  communicate  with  the  shore. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  swims 
swiftly  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bight 
of  the  seine,  and  leaps  into  the  air.  clear- 
ing the  net  from  six  to  ten  feet.  He  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  sometimes,  when  mir- 
rounded  by  the  net,  he  is  so  busy  devour* 
ing  the  menhaden  which  have  been  nmde 


priaoners  in  his  company,  that  he  ia  dri?en 
into  oluse  quarters  before  he  becomes  oog^ 
ninuit  of  his  situation.  The  moment  the 
fiBU)t  of  his  danger  becomes  known  to  him, 
he  makes  a  rush  and  pops  through  the 
aeine,  breaking  the  meshes  as  easily  as  if 
they  were  made  of  paper. 

The  notion,  generally  accepted  among 
sailors  and  'longshoremen,  that  when  one 
of  a  school  of  porpoises  is  wounded  so 
that  blood  flown  he  is  pursued  and  de- 
Tonred  by  his  fellows,  is  a  vulgar  fallacy, 
like  many  other  of  the  superstitions  rife 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  fact  is 
that  a  porpoise  when  wounded  swims 
Away  rapidly  in  pain  and  terror,  without 
any  purpose,  except  to  avoid  another  at- 
tack, and  his  associates  follow  him  from 
cariosity,  thinking  he  may  be  in  pursuit 
of  food. 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  have  beard 
of  a  mode  of  hunting  which  insures  whole- 
sale destruction  of  game.  It  is  frequent- 
ly practised  in  northern  Europe,  being 
called  a  skdil  in  Scandinavia.  Sportsmen 
in  this  country  were  fiuniliar  with  the 
method  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  hunt  in  which  all  the  sportsmen  of 
the  neighborhood  take  in  a  wide  space  of 
£^und  where  game  abounds,  drawing  a 
oordon  around  it,  and  gradually  contract- 
ing the  circle,  thus  driving  the  game  to* 
gether  and  shootmg  them  down  in  large 
nambers.  Now  porpoises  are  known  te 
practise  this  method  when  pursuing  their 
prey,  and  it  must  be  a  scheme  of  their 
own  invention,  fur  they  cannot  have  prof* 
ited  by  the  superior  ingenuity  of  man. 
Mr.  Lowe,  editor  of  an  English  sporting 
paper,  describes  a  skiill  made  by  a  shoal 
of  porpoises  upon  sand  eels,  near  the 
Channel  Islands.  He  was  fishing  in  the 
Ticinity  with  a  well-known  pilot  named 
Peter  le  Nowry .  It  was  off  Guernsey  that 
the  aflkir  took  place.  Mr.  Lowe  called 
the  pilot's  attention  to  several  porpoises 
which  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  water 
frolic,  swimming  afier  one  another  in  a 
circle.  *'  That  is  no  firolic,  but  very  sober 
earnest  for  the  sand  eels,'*  said  Peter. 
"  Now,"  he  continued,  *'  I  will  show  you 
a  sight  which  I  have  only  chanced  to  see 
two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  and  yon, 
therefore,  are  very  lucky  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it  at  all.  There  is  a 
great  shoal  of  sand  eels  yonder,  and  the 
porpoi.ses  are  4nving  them  into  a  mai» ; 
fiir,  you  see,  the  sand  eel  is  only  a  very 


small  morsel  for  a  porpoise,  and  to  pick 
them  up  one  by  one  would  not  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  the  voracious  creatures,  so 
they  drive  them  into  a  thick  crowd  in  or- 
der that  they  may  take  a  large  number  at 
a  mouthful."  The  fishermen,  wanting 
some  of  the  sand  eels  for  bait,  edged  down 
to  the  spot,  till  they  were  within  the  cir- 
cle, and  joined  in  the  hunt.  The  terror- 
stricken  sand  eels  were  driven  closer  and 
closer,  and  in  their  fear  came  to  the  sur- 
fitce  all  about  the  boat ;  and  just  as  two 
or  three  porpoises  made  a  dash  into  the 
crowd,  snapping  right  and  leH,  the  fisher- 
men plunged  their  nets  into  the  water  and 
brought  them  up  quite  full  of  the  little 
fish. 

Scarcely  any  fish  in  American  vraters 
swims  as  swiftly  as  the  porpoise,  or  can 
leap  higher  in  the  air.  Even  the  dolphin, 
which  darts  through  the  water  with  such 
velocity  as  to  catch  the  flying-fish,  which 
has  taken  wing  to  evade  its  pursuer,  when 
it  falls  into  the  water  again  can  hardly 
outstrip  the  porpoise.  A  variety  of  tlie 
same  species,  known  to  sailors  as  the 
herring-hog,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
agile  of  fishes.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  school  of  these  fish,  pursuing  their  prey 
on  an  extensive  flat  which  becomes  bare 
at  low  vrater,  are  overtaken  by  the  rapid 
fiilling  of  the  tide,  and  on  attempting  to 
reach  deep  water  find  themselves  ob- 
structed by  the  low  stage  of  water.  In 
this  exigency  they  will  leap  many  feet 
into  the  air.  I  might  perhaps  task  the 
credulity  of  the  reader  if  I  should  name 
the  distance  that  I  have  seen  them  com- 
pass at  a  jump ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
twenty  feet,  and  even  more,  is  not  an 
unusual  leap  with  them. 

The  king-fish,  which  abounds  in  the 
Gulf,  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  a  terror  to 
all  the  smaller  members  of  the  finny  tribe. 
It  has  almost  incredible  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. I  was  once  fishing  on  the  wharf 
at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  an  unusual  com- 
motion in  the  water  near  by.  The  cause 
of  it  iras  soon  apparent.  A  king-fish,  be- 
tvreen  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  vms 
in  pursuit  of  a  school  of  jumping  mullet, 
a  common  fish  in  southern  waters.  They 
derive  their  name  from  their  habit  of  lib- 
erating themselves  by  jumping  over  the 
seine  when  enclosed  by  the  fishermen. 
They  were  swimming  in  all  directions  to 
avoid  their  pursuer.    He  v^as  intent  on  i^ 


where  I  was  fishing.  It  was  a  eunoas 
ppeotacle,  reeembiing  a  greyhound  ooiim- 
ing  a  hare.  The  poor  little  fish  dodged 
and  turned  in  erery  direction  to  escape ; 
bat,  relentless  as  fiite,  its  pursuer,  paying 
no  attention  to  any  other  fish,  bent  and 
turned  to  eyeiy  motion,  followed  sharp 
upon  his  track,  and  cut  him  off  at 
erery  turn.  At  one  moment  he  rushed 
among  a  shoal  of  his  fellows,  trusting  to 
get  away  in  the  crowd  and  confusion,  but 
ull  in  Tain.  There  was  no  escape  for  the 
little  Tictim.  His  pursuer,  having  sun- 
gled  him  out,  was  not  to  be  baflled  or 
eluded.  Scattering  the  rest  of  the  shoal, 
he  followed,  determined  upon  seising  his 
prey.  The  wharf  is  from  three  to  tie 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  tide.  The 
mullet,  finding  the  chase  too  hot,  leaped 
out  of  the  water  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
when  some  ten  or  fifleen  feet  from  the 
wharf.  He  was  followed  by  the  king-fish , 
which  caught  him  in  mid  air,  and  the 
two  fell  upon  the  wharf,  at  least  six  feet 
from  the  edge.  The  mullet,  badly  hurt, 
was  thrown  back  into  the  water,  and  the 
king-fish  was  eaten  for  dinner. 

The  hideous,  fiend-like  monster  which 
Victor  Hugo  describes  in  his  '*  Toilers  of 
the  Sea,"  and  calls  devil-fish,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  gigantic  squid.  The  devil-fish, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  very  diflferent 
creature.  The  fish  variously  known  as 
the  squid  and  the  ink  or  cuttle-fish  is 
common  to  our  waters,  but  it  rarely  grows 
to  weigh  more  than  a  couple  of  pounds. 
It  has  wonderful  powers  of  muscular  con- 
traction, and  strength  to  correspond.  It 
is  able  to  enlarge  or  contract  itself  to  an 
incredible  extent  At  one  moment  it  will 
lie  spread  out  in  a  body  and  volume  at 
least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
next  moment  it  will  so  draw  itself 
together  that  it  can  readily  pop  through 
the  cork  hole  of  a  boat  or  the  neck  of  a 
wine  bottle.  The  larger  varieties  of  this 
fish,  found  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere, 
have  arms  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  would  drown  a  man  without  difficul- 
ty, if  he  was  caught  under  water  with- 
out a  defensive  weapon.  These  arms  have 
prodigious  strength,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  creature  is  viciously  inclined.  Ot 
course,  in  the  pursuit  of  it»  prey,  which 
it  seeks  for  food  only,  it  may  be  readily 
believed  that  it  will  practise  erery  species 


son  to  suppose  that  it  kills  or  attacks 
from  mere  wantonness. 

The  monster  so  common  to  the  waters 
of  our  southern  coast,  and  particolarly  in 
the  Ghilf,  known  as  the  devil-fish,  is  a 
harmless  creature,  so  far  as  is  known.  It 
belongs,  I  suppose,  to  the  ray  family,  al- 
though it  lacks  some  of  the  peenliarities 
of  that  genus.  It  attains  to  great  sixe, 
some  having  been  taken  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  length  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet  broad.  They  are  furnished  with 
arms  or  flippers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  These  arms  are  flexible  and  of 
great  strength.  Th^  are  employed  for 
taking  the  food  of  the  creature,  and  proba- 
bly for  defensive  purposes.  But  the  fish 
use  them  for  picking  up  any  olyect  of  a 
portable  sise  which  they  find  in  the  water. 
A  gentleman  living  on  the  Savannah 
river,  Qeorgia,  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing his  negroes  down  the  river  to  fish  with 
nets,  as  the  tide  served.  On  one  occasion, 
two  of  his  boys  reached  the  fishing  ground 
before  the  tide  had  fiiUen  suflfeiently  for 
their  purposes.  GuARm  always  goes  to 
sleep  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  So 
pushing  a  pole  into  the  mud,  they  tied 
the  canoe  thereto,  and  lying  down  intend- 
ed to  sleep  until  the  tide  served.  But 
along  came  a  huge  devil-fish,  which  grub- 
bed up  the  pole,  and  tucking  it  under  hb 
flipper,  began  towing  the  canoe  and  its 
contents  toward  the  deep  water.  When 
the  negroes  awoke  they  were  terrified  well- 
nigh  out  of  their  wits.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding to  sea  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  but  the  povrer  propelling 
the  canoe  was  wholly  invisible.  The  first 
impulse  was  to  jump  overboard,  hut  it  oc- 
curred to  them  in  time,  fortunately,  that 
they  were  unable  to  swim.  Finally  the 
rope  by  which  master  devil-fish  was  taw- 
ing them  was  cut,  and  they  reached  tha 
land  in  a  pitiable  state  of  terror. 

An  individual  of  this  species  has  been 
known  to  take  up  the  hedge  of  a  sauUl 
schooner  and  carry  it  for  upward  of  a 
mile,  towing  the  vessel  that  distance, 
when  he  dropped  the  anchor,  apparently 
fotigned  with  the  amusement. 

A  large  devil-fish  was  stnick  with  a 
harpoon  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  St. 
John  by  the  boat's  crew  of  a  small  anMd 
vessel  engaged  in  the  protection  of  live 
oak  in  Florida.  He  ran  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  dragging  the  boat  rapid(y,  al- 


thuagh  there  were  eight  men  exerting 
themoelTiBS  to  check  his  speed.  They 
¥rere  compelled  to  cat  the  line  at  last,  as 
there  was  dangei  of  his  foaling  with  the 
liawser  of  the  Teasel. 

Peojvioola  harbor  and  bay  axe  resorted 
ti)  by  many  choice  descriptions  of  fish  in 
great  nambers.  The  west  coast  of  Flor- 
iila  is  nothing  bat  white  sand,  thrown  up 
liy  the  wayes  of  the  Gulf.  The  fishes 
cruise  along  the  shore,  seeking  food,  all 
the  way  from  Tampa  Bay  to  the  western 
extremity  of  Santa  Rosa  Island.  On 
Pensaoola  and  ISscambia  bays  are  seyeral 
towns  and  small  settlements,  the  oiBil  of 
which  is  thrown  into  the  water.  Tam- 
ing into  the  moath  of  the  harbor,  the  fish 
find  an  abundance  of  food,  and  there  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  that  there  are  not 
}<eTeral  kinds  of  excellent  fish  in  season. 
The  waters  of  the  Gulf  abound  in  the 
choicest  fish  of  the  known  world.  The 
pompano,  the  most  delicious  and  exqui- 
Kite  morsel  ever  taken  from  the  water, 
fresh  or  salt,  which  was  until  quite  re- 
cently supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  drifted  northward 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  said  to 
ha?e  been  taken  off  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia. Sereral  other  kinds  of  fish  former- 
ly peculiar  to  the  Gulf  are  now  seen  in 
the  New  York  markets.  Among  them  is 
the  bonito,  a  dry,  coarse,  and  tasteless 
firih,  but  which  inexperienced  people  will 
buy  and  continue  to  buy  on  account  of  its 
attractive  appearance. 

It  is  strange,  inasmuch  as  fish  consti- 
tute so  important  a  part  of  our  diet,  that 
the  ignorance  among  the  general  public 
in  relation  thereto  should  be  so  all-per- 
Tading.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  owes  more  to  fishes  than  the  United 
States.  As  an  article  of  commerce  they 
are  of  great  importance,  and  the  fisheries 
ha?e  long  been  proverbial  as  a  norsery 
far  seamen. 

But  it  was  with  reference  to  the  in- 
genuity, canning,  and  resources  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fishes  that  I  began  to  write, 
rAther  than  with  the  intent  of  making 
general  observations  on  the  value  of  fish 
a.*«  an  article  of  food,  or  their  importance 
in  a  commercial  or  national  pomt  of 
view. 

There  is  a  littie fish,  thecAato<ftm,  abound- 
ing in  the  eastern  seas,  from  Ceylon  to  Ja- 
pan, which  secures  itR  prey  by  means  of 
an  instrument  like  the  blow-pipe  used 


by  miaohievoas  school-boys  for  prqiaot- 
ing  peas  and  other  means  of  torment 
The  nose  of  the  fish  is  a  kind  of  beak, 
through  which  he  has  the  power  pf  pro* 
palling  a  drop  of  water  with  foroe  enough 
to  disable  a  fly,  preparatory  to  swallow- 
ing it.  His  aim  is  accurate,  and  he 
rarely  misses  his  olyect.  The  unsaspeotp 
ing  fly  sits  on  a  spray  of  weed,  a  twig,  or 
a  tuft  of  grass,  near  the  water,  pluming 
himself  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
fish  cautiously  places  himself  under  the 
fly,  stealthily  prqjects  his  tube  from  the 
water,  takes  a  sure  aim,  and  lets  fly. 
Down  drops  the  little  insect,  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  fish.  Writers  on  natural 
history  describe  a  hideous  reptile  known 
as  the  fishing  frog,  which  angles  for  its 
game  as  expertly  and  with  as  great  sa<y 
cess  as  the  most  adroit  fly-fisher.  Be  is 
a  clumsy,  awkward  swimmer,  but  Nature 
has  compensated  him  for  his  unwieldineai 
by  furnishing  him  with  an  equivalent  for 
a  rod  and  line,  with  bait  always  ready 
fi>r  ose.  Two  elongated  tentadee  spring 
from  his  nose,  which  taper  away  like 
actual  fishing-rods.  To  the  end  of  them 
is  attached  by  a  slender  filament,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  line,  a  bait  in  the 
form  of  a  shmy  bit  of  membrane.  The 
hooks  are  set  in  the  mouth  of  the  finher- 
man  down  below,  and  in  order  to  induce 
the  fish  to  venture  within  reach  of  them, 
the  angler  stirs  up  the  mud  at  the  bot> 
torn  with  fins  and  tail.  This  attracts  the 
fish  and  conceals  him  from  their  observa- 
tion. He  then  plies  his  rod ;  the  glitter- 
ing bait  glows  in  the  water  like  a  living 
insect.  The  dated  fish  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  perfectly  circumvented  by  the 
trick  of  the  crafty  angler. 

Individuals  of  a  species  of  fish  un- 
known to  science,  so  fiu*  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  have  occasionally  been 
seen  in  Long  Island  Sound.  They  have 
an  enormous  head,  a  huge  mouth,  and  a 
voracious  appetite.  They  are  never  seen 
except  when  a  variety  of  duck  known  as 
the  coot  greatly  abounds.  These  birds 
make  their  appearance  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  continue  on  their  feeding 
grounds  until  driven  away  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  The  nondescript,  which 
preys  upon  the  ducks,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
sportsman  as  a  shapeless,  hideous-looking 
creature,  weighing  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds.  Itswims  stealthily  into  the  midst 
of  the  ducks,  just  below  the  surfiuse  of 
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MATILDA'S  BIRD. 


MISS  MATILDA  wa»  no  longer— if 
the  traih  mast  be  told— in  the 
heyday  of  her  youth.  But  she  was  by  no 
means  old  or  ill-favored  as  yet.  She  was 
a  trifle  too  stout  for  grace,  perhaps ;  she 
was  rosy  in  the  face,  and  given  to  some- 
what*exoes8ive  adornment  in  the  way  of 
raffles,  and  ribbons,  and  laces ;  and  when 
seen  on  the  street,  her  hands  were  com- 
monly encased  in  a  pair  of  half- worn  dark 
gloves,  well  mended,  bat  dismally  white 
with  age  at  the  finger-tips  and  on  the 
exposed  prominences  of  knuckles  and 
thamb-joints.  And,  in  accordance  with 
all  thb,  she  was  wont  to  exhale  a  rather 
faded  odor  of  mignonette,  which,  to  the 
taste  of  some  persons,  might  have  seemed 
too  powerful  to  be  pleasant. 

On  closer  acquaintance,  she  was  found 
to  possess  a  trait  of  character  that  seemed 
to  harmoniie  completely  with  these  ex- 
ternal attributes.  She  was  quickly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attentions  of  gentlemen, 
and  fond  of  enumerating  former  conquests 
which  had  all  but  resulted  in  her  mar- 
riage. This  was  pardonable,  for  she  bad 
reached  a  point  in  life  when  her  apprecia- 
tion of  attentions  vfas  naturally  the  nicer 
by  reason  of  their  diminished  frequency. 
She  had  already  begun  to  live  somewhat 
in  the  realm  of  pleasing  memories,  prefer- 
ring it  to  the  region  of  prosaic  realities. 
An  index  to  her  state  of  mind  at  the  peri- 
od when  we  have  first  to  do  with  her, 
aeems  to  present  itself  in  the  yearning 
eagerness  with  which  she  began  to  talk 
of  having  a  pet  bird.  There  were  rea- 
sons, however,  why  she  should  hesitate 
about  actually  purchasing  and  installing 
this  visionary  feathered  favorite.  She 
oould  not  but  feel,  vaguely,  that  when 
once  she  should  hang  the  captive  songster 
in  her  window,  she  would  in  a  manner 
have  caged  herself,  and  have  cut  off  all 
hope  of  her  own  flight  from  the  paternal 
tone. 

This  home,  to  her  maiden  hmcj^  had 
•ome  to  assume  more  or  less  the  aspect  of 
a  prison.  She  had  too  many  times  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  an  escape  from 
it,  to  be  altogether  satisfied  with  remain- 
iag  there  in  permanenoe.  And  yet  Miss 
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Matilda's  prison  vras  by  no  means  a  terri- 
ble one.  Viewed  from  the  exteriot,  it 
bore  the  innocent  aspect  of  a  narrow  sec- 
tion in  a  long  row  of  houses  so  contrived 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
large  Greek  temple,  with  an  imposing  ar- 
ray of  fluted  wooden  pillars  in  front— a 
semblance  which  the  builder  does  not 
seem  to  have  suspected  of  any  incongrui- 
ty with  a  silent  and  respectable  side^treet 
in  New  York,  which  had  strayed  so  fiur 
away  from  Fifth  Avenue  that  it  began  to 
look  a  little  shabby  and  ashamed  of  itself. 
And,  as  to  interior,  it  was  even  less  like  a 
prison ;  for  Miss  Matilda's  fiither,  in  the 
course  of  many  years  of  honest  industry 
in  the  great  shipping-house  of  Clogether 
k  Company,  had  been  able  to  line  his  lit- 
tle nest  in  the  big  temple,  if  not  exactly 
with  down,  still  with  a  variety  of  carpet- 
ing and  upholstery  of  a  much  more  prac- 
tical and  durable  nature. 

Still,  Miss  Matilda  was  not  wholly 
alone  in  her  uneasiness  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  having  to  continue  in- 
definitely in  the  part  of  votaress  within 
the  temple.  Her  father,  good  fellow,  was 
in  no  haste  to  have  her  abandon  its  sacred 
precincts;  but  it  would  have  been  un- 
natural in  her  mother  not  to  look  forward 
to  Matilda's  eigoying  at  some  time  a  simi- 
lar happiness  to  that  of  her  own  wedded 
life.  And  there  were  not  wanting  certain 
dinntereeted  on-lookers  who,  from  time  to 
time,  indulged  in  speculations  on  her 
matrimonial  proq>ects.  Matrons  wlv> 
had  already  given  their  daughters  in  wed^ 
lock,  or  who  felt  no  doubt  that  they 
should  be  able  to  establbh  them  advanta- 
geously at  the  proper  time,  would  occa- 
sionally eye  Miss  Matilda  on  the  street, 
or  at  parties,  and  then  murmur  confiding- 
ly one  to  another :  **  Poor  girl,  how  pret- 
tily she  looks  to-day ;  but  I  am  afraid  she 
has  become  Iktally  unpopular  since  that 
aifiiir  with  the  sham  Polish  count,  yon 
know."  And  one  evening,  at  a  little  so- 
cial gathering  where  the  young  woman 
happened  to  be  present,  Mrs.  Gallagher, 
the  thin  little  woman  who  had  parted 
with  all  her  beauty  and  emhonpoint  to  her 
pair  of  plump-faced  girls,  took  it  upon 


the  rising  architect,  who  stood  by  her 
side,  and  beseech  him  to  go  and  speak  to 
Miss  Matilda. 

*'  She  looks  so  lonely,  poor  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Gallagher,  with  toaching  sympathy , 
and  possibly  not  intending  that  AHiser 
should  reflect  upon  the  contrast  between 
her  loneliness  and  the  busy  attitude  of 
her  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Rosalie, 
was  dancing  with  a  florid  bank-clerk, 
while  Annetta,  the  younger,  was  talking 
with  It  brilliant  Ueuteiiant  from  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  whose  polished  but- 
tons were  confidently  beliered  by  An- 
netta's  mamma  to  hate  been  attracted 
across  the  EastRirer  by  that  maiden*s 
bright  eyes.  (For  it  is  well  known  that 
a  mesmeric  relation  exists  between  soft 
feminine  eyes  and  the  belllooee  brass  but- 
tons of  army  and  naTy.) 

Mr.  Artiser,  the  rising  architect,  acted 
upon  the  suggestion,  and  found  no  reason 
to  regret  haying  done  so.  Miss  Matilda 
was  gay  without  being  pert,  and  of  a  con- 
tented manner  without  being  dull  or  in- 
dillerent.  He  eig^yed  his  oonfersation 
with  her. 

''  I  can*t  imagine,"  he  afterward  inno- 
cently remarked  to  Mrs.  Gallagher  one 
day, "  why  Miss  Matilda  doesnH  get  more 
attention.  She  seems  a  Tery  sensible 
girl." 

"Oh  yes,  Tery  sensible,"  responded 
the  mother  of  Rosalie  and  Annetta,  with 
a  sagacious  smile.  *^  But  don't  you  know 
that  when  a  girl  gets  to  that  point  where 
people  begin  to  inake  excuses  for  her,  and 
so  forth,  she  is  already  jNiu^e  f  That  is  the 
trouble,  my  dear  Mr.  Artiser." 

<'  Very  posdbly,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered, catching  an  end  of  his  moustache 
between  his  lips,  and  becoming  thought- 
ful. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  measured  his  mood,  and 
precipitated  an  inritation  for  him  to  ac- 
company Annetta  to  a  concert  during  the 
fallowing  week.  Artiser  accepted  it.  But 
lie  was  conscious  of  hastily  running  orer 
in  his  mind  what  might  seem  an  irrele- 
vant comparison  between  the  adrantages 
of  a  union  with  Miss  Annetta  Gallagher, 
and  those  of  a  possible  attachment  to  pa- 
thetic BTisB  Matilda.  The  effect  of  Mrs. 
Gallagher's  machination  was  curious. 
Artiser  went  to  the  concert,  and  began  to 
think  a  good  deal  about  Annetta.  At  the 
same  time,  he  abio  thought  a  good  deal 


justified  Mrs.  Gallagher's  onlculstions  by 
beginning  to  talk  to  other  people  about 
Miss  Matilda  in  the  same  half-dispai»- 
ging,  but  forgiving  and  oompassionata 
tone  with  which  lbs.  Gallagher  henelf 
had  first  q;K>ken  of  her  to  him. 

One  ereniog,  when  matters  had  come 
to  tbb  stage,  Artiser's  friend  Werber  call- 
ed at  his  rooms,  attired  with  unusual 
q[>lendor.  Werber  was  a  colorless  youth, 
who  had  an  ambition  to  be  estemned  dan* 
gerous  to  the  affections  of  young  women, 
and  who  had  already  lavished  large  sums 
in  the  vain  effort  of  satisfying  this  ambi- 
tion. He  was  rich,  or  at  least  vras  un- 
derstood to  be  connected,  in  some  hasy 
and  uncertain  way,  with  the  lucrative 
gold-broking  business  of  his  fiither,  in 
Exchange  Place.  As  yet,  however,  be 
had  not  distinguished  himself  by  any  q^e- 
cial  aptitude  but  that  for  dressing,  and 
for  placing  himself  conveniently  in  a  be- 
coming distant  view,  whenever  he  expect- 
ed young  ladies  to  look  at  him.  The  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  success  he  most  de- 
sired was  his  own  timidity.  When  it 
came  to  the  actual  encounter  with  his 
predestined  victims,  he  utterly  fiuled  to 
comport  himself  with  even  ordinary  eai«. 
His  eyes  watered;  he  smiled  vacantly, 
stammered,  and  sometimes  relapsed  into 
total  silence.  But  he  persevered  reso- 
lutely in  his  endeavors.  And  it  was  dent 
from  the  elaboration  of  his  costume  on 
this  particular  occasion,  that  be  was  still 
upon  the  war-path,  so  to  speak.  His 
trousers  were  made  out  of  thick,  pliable 
cloth,  of  a  ravishing,  creamy  softness  in 
color;  his  coat  approached  man  on,  and 
iras  smooth,  in  contrast  to  the  fusi^  fees* 
ture  of  the  trousers;  while  the  vest,  of  the 
same  color,  had  a  narrow  inner  edging  d 
white  satin  to  afford  relief  to  the  ^ye.  On 
the  immaculate  little  enclosure  of  sfairfe- 
front  gleamed  a  single  stud,  of  sereiety 
simple  pattern.  His  neck-tie  vras  pearl- 
colored;  and  his  light  hair,  diqMiMd  in 
brief  ringlets  about  his  ears,  made  a  nci^ 
ligrat  fall  over  the  forehead.  He  carried 
a  thin  cane  of  malacca-joint,  tipped  witb 
gold,  and  encircled  by  a  narrow  gold 
band,  on  which  was  engraved  Augustus 
Werher.  As  Artiser's  eye  took  in  all 
these  particulars,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing as  if  the  gold  band  were  there  feo 
identify  the  owner,  like  a  collar  upon  a 
poodle.    Bat,  dei^ite  the 


perfection  of  his  appearance,  Werber 
ooald  not  conceal  a  certain  despondency. 
After  some  desaltory  talk,  Werber*s  mel- 
ancholy air  deepened  slightly. 

'*  Have  yoa  any  engagement  this  eren- 
iog?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Artiser,  thoughtlessly. 

**  Suppose  we  go  and  make  a  call  some- 
where, then,**  snggefited  Werber,  speak- 
ing as  if  he  felt  his  destiny  upon  him. 

Artiser  saw  his  drift,  but  he  did  not 
relish  the  notion  of  playing  stalking-horse 
to  the  bashful  youth. 

''Where  did  you  think  of  going?  "  he 
inquired. 

**  Oh,  I  don*t  know.  Hang  it  all," 
saddenly  proceeded  poor  Augustus,  *'  I'm 
sick  of  this  calling  business.  I  never 
seem  to  get  along  with  the  girls,  some- 
how." 

'*  Yon  don't  care  enough  about  them?  " 
qaeried  the  young  architect,  hypocritical- 
ly. "  Or  perhaps  it's  because  you  care 
too  much  for  them." 

*' And  they  don't  care  enough  for  me— 
is  that  what  you  mean  ?  "  returned  Wer- 
ber.   «'  Well,  perhaps  that's  it." 

'*  Not  at  all,  my  dear  feUow,"  insisted 
Artiser.  "  You  know  your  reputation  as 
a  heart-breaker,  Werber." 

*'  Well,"  said  Augustus,  confused  and 
pleased,  and  near  to  blushing,  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  know — that's— well,  perhaps 
I  have  a  little  reputation  that  way,  as  you 
say." 

"What  more  do  you  want,  then?" 
demanded  his  companion. 

"I'll  tell  you,  then,  firankly,"  answer- 
ed the  other.  "  I  should  like  to  get  into 
a  real,  downright,  good  flirtation  with 
0ome  one.  There !  "  And  the  beautiful- 
ly-dressed young  broker  stood  confessed 
in  all  the  innocence  of  his  soul,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  previous  achievements  in 
the  feminine  vrorld. 

"  Flirtation !  "  cried  Artiser.  "  You're 
joking,  Werber.  For  a  man  that  is  on 
with  this  new  love,  and  off  with  the 
other,  at  least  every  month  in  the  year,  to 
talk " 

'*No,  no,"  interposed  Augustus  ner- 
Toosly,  vrith  the  air  of  a  man  who  mild- 
ly disclaims  an  exaggerated  celebrity. 
*'  You're  mistaken  there.  I  may  seem 
to — ^I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  do  seem  to 
— as  you  say,  I  may  have  a  little  reputa* 
tion  that  way.  but  "—Artiser  laughed. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  the  fiMt 


is,  affiiirs  are  dull  with  you  just  now ; 
and  you've  come  around  to  regularly  or- 
ganiie  a  campaign  with  me.    Eh?  " 

The  incense  was  too  sweet  for  Werber  to 
resist.  He  tacitly  accepted  his  friend's 
implications,  and  once  more  occupied  his 
old  altitude  of  hollow  fiune. 

"  Happy  thought,  though !  "  exclaimed 
Artiser,  while  the  heart^breaker  still  sat 
smiling,  in  speechless  satis&ction.  "  We 
will  both  go  off  and  get  up  flirtations 
this  very  evening,  if  you  say  so." 

Werber  nodded  vdsely;  and  Artiser 
vras  before  his  mirror  in  a  moment,  per- 
fecting his  toilet. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  sep- 
arately, though,"  he  said,  after  a  moment 
of  silent  labor. 

Werber's  smile  of  satis&ction  disap- 
peared; but  he  accepted  a  bittemeoi 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable  after  the 
soothing  deception  to  which  he  had  just 
allowed  himself  to  become  a  party. 

"  Yes,"  he  assented  slowly,  "  I  sup- 
pose so." 

"Yon  know  the  Gallaghers,  don't 
you?  "  asked  Artiser,  brushing  his  coat. 

"  Very  slightly,"  said  Werber,  slowly 
retrograding,  and  subsiding  to  his  old  de- 
pression. 

"  But  Annetta  knows  jfou,"  continued 
the  architect. 

"Oh,  yes " 

"  Well,  my  proposal  is,  that  you  should 
go  and  call  on  her,  and  I'll  call  on  some- 
bedy  else.  We'll  meet  again  in  three 
days,  and  report  progress.  How  does  it 
strike  you  ?  " 

The  truth  was,  it  struck  Augustus  with 
a  very  unpleasant  tremor.  He  had  ex- 
pressly designed  to  get  under  cover  of  his 
friend  for  the  evening,  and  to  extract 
some  valuable  information  from  him  as 
to  the  best  modes  of  procedure  in  flirta- 
tion. That  failing,  he  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  fi^e  the  prospect  of  an  en- 
counter, alone  and  unaided,  with  a  young 
lady  of  Annetta  s  well-knovm  pitiless 
brilliancy. 

"  She— she  never  asked  me  to  call  there, 
you  see,"  he  oljected. 

"  But  a  man  in  your  position  can  afford 
to  waive  that  ceremony,"  said  Artiser, 
relentlessly  pursuing  hb  raillery. 

"  Whom  are  ycm  going  to  see?  "  sud- 
denly demanded  Werber,  catching  at  a 
last  chance  for  himself. 

"  Oh,  nobody  you'd  care  about,"  said 


was  asbamed  of  himself  for  making  oom- 
passionately  significant,  he  added,  **  Miss 
Matilda— you  Icnow." 

Had  he  said  simply  "  Miss  Matilda," 
Werber  might  still  have  been  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  but  '^Miss  Matilda,  you 
know,''  was  a  beacon  to  him,  and  he  felt 
himself  saved. 

*<  Look  here,"  he  said  at  onoe;  "  m 
go  there.  She  has  invited  me  several 
times.  You  go  and  see  Miss  Gallagher. 
Yo\i  know  that's  where  you'd  rather  be 
now;  isn't  it?" 

Thus  thrown  back  upon  his  interior 
motives,  Artiser  could  not  say  that  he 
would  rather  see  Miss  Gallagher.  But, 
whether  from  a  final  relenting  toward 
Werber,  or  because  he  could  think  of  no 
valid  reason  for  preferring  Miss  Matilda's 
sooiety ,  he  yielded  the  point.  They  start- 
ed out  in  high  feather,  taking  different 
directions.  Werber's  spirits  rose  as  he 
walked  on  through  the  cold  night  air. 
He  knew  Miss  Matilda's  current  char- 
acter as  a  susceptible  maiden  somewhat 
too  advanced  in  years  to  be  dangerous ; 
and  he  felt  that  here,  at  last,  was  his  op- 
portunity for  making  a  beginning  with- 
out incurring  personal  risks.  Still,  at 
the  final  moment,  when  he  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  Greek  temple,  he  could 
not  help  reflecting:  '* These  old  hands 
are  sometimes  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
though,  I  suppose."  And  so  a  spice  vras 
given  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
proved  a  cloying  security.  As  for  Artiser, 
be  did  not  find  Annetta  at  home.  She 
had  chosen  to  take  offence  at  some  sup- 
posed delinquencies  of  his  in  the  matter 
of  attention.  She  inherited  her  mother's 
taste  for  bold  measures,  and,  though  in, 
declined  to  see  the  visitor.  Artiser  went 
home,  picturing  to  himself,  with  troable- 
some  liveliness,  the  imterview  which  he 
supposed  to  be  then  in  progren  between 
his  friend  and  Miss  Matilda. 

When  the  two  young  gallants  met 
again,  according  to  agreement,  three  days 
afterward,  Werber  expresse*^  huge  delight 
at  his  interview  with  Miss  Matilda.  He 
had  not  been  exposed  to  any  very  treach- 
erous sallies  of  wit,  and  their  conveisa- 
tion  had  gone  off  smoothly.  They  had 
progressed  to  terms  of  considerable  inti- 
macy, said  the  hopeful  Augustus.  She 
had  even  made  allusion  to  one  or  two  old 
aflkirs,  offers  of  marriage  which  she  had 


for  that  Polish  count,  Werber  declared  it 
vras  all  a  mistake.  She  was  never  more 
than  half  committed  to  him,  any  time ; 
and  she  had  as  good  as  broken  off  the  af- 
lair  long  before  she  discovered  his  pre- 
tensions to  nobility  to  be  false.  To  cod- 
dade,  he  hinted  that  they  had  made  a 
quasi-engagement  td  encounter  each  other 
casually  at  Goupil's  gallery,  on  a  certain 
day  not  far  distant.  Augustus  could 
hardly  forbear  to  chuckle  as  he  imparted 
this  piece  of  news.  It  seemed  to  him  so 
precisely  like  a  flirtation,  without  any 
of  the  attendant  dangers  of  entrapment — 
of  that  he  felt  quite  sure.  But  Artiser, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  share  the  young 
broker's  glee.  He  even  found  himself  re- 
jecting a  half-formed  resolution  to  frus- 
trate, in  some  vray,  the  prqjected  meet- 
ing at  Goupil's. 

That  meeting  took  place  in  due  coarse ; 
and  Werber  soon  after  called  at  the  tem- 
ple again.  But  the  maiden  votaress  was 
quite  in  a  flutter  at  this.  She  received 
him  with  a  certain  air  of  mystery  and 
embarrassment ;  seemed,  at  intervals,  te 
become  painfully  abstracted;  and  alto- 
gether puuled  Augustus  a  good  deal. 
When  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  she  did 
not  ask  him  to  call  again. 

"Mr.  Artiser  was  speaking  of  yoa 
the  other  day,"  said  he  tentatively, 
'*  and  he  wanted  to  come  to  call  vrith  me 
some  evening." 

**  Oh,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon  to- 
gether," the  young  lady  answered  with  a 
slight  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  "  Bat 
—but  you — ^"  Here  Miss  Matilda 
clutched  at  some  ornate  appendage  apon 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  shook  it  a  little, 
smoothed  it  vnth  her  hand,  and  seemed 
unable  to  proceed. 

**  What  were  you  going  to  say?"  in- 
quired Werber. 

«  Do  you  ever  getaway  from  yonr  bosi- 
nesB  early,  Mr.  Werber  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes— I  can  do  so,"  said  Werber 
with  ardor. 

**  It  must  be  so  pleasant  for  yoa  gentle- 
men to  have  that  long  vralk  ap-lown  in 
the  fresh  air,  after  being  all  day  in  thoee 
horrid  offices." 

**  I  don't  know,"  began  Augnstu^var- 
gumentatively. 

*'  To  me,'*  said  Matilda,  ooncludin|^  her 
former  remark,  "  walking  is  delight- 
ful." 
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•«0h,  yes,  yes;  delightful— very, " 
said  Augustus,  hastily  changing  front. 

*'But  you  know  it  isn't  customary 
now  for  ladies  to  walk  below  Tenth  street, 
at  any  rate  in  the  afternoons.  So  I  some- 
times wander  down  that  far,  and  walk 
slowly  up.  It  is  so  nice  to  see  the  crowd ! 
But  I  don't  know  that  Pve  ever  seen  yon 
there.  Mi.  Werber,  now  that  I  think  of 
it.    What  do  you  do  with  yourself?  " 

"I?  Oh,  I— ride,"  said  Werber, 
blushing,  and  examining  his  boots ;  then 
grasping  an  eyeglass  which  he  some- 
times carried  for  effect,  and  looking  at 
Miss  Matilda  through  it,  '*  But  I  should 
be  very  happy  to—'* 

'*  Oh,  will  you?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Ma- 
tilda with  seeming  surprise.  '*  Willy  on 
walk  up  some  day?  That  would  be 
charming.  Now  mind,  I  shall  expect 
you."  And  she  fieiced  him,  with  a  little 
effort  at  pretty  tyranny. 

**  All  right,"  said  Augustus,  reducing 
the  proposition  to  its  lowest  terms  at 
once.    '•  Next  Friday." 

Miss  Matilda  reddened  slightly,  but 
she  affected  not  to  notice  what  he  had 
said.  In  the  mean  time,  Werber  was  ask- 
ing himself,  '*  Why  does  she  want  us  to 
call  together?  Is  she  going  to  make  a 
regular  comparison  of  us  ?  " 

**  Why,"  he  asked,  «*  do  you  want  me 
to  bring  Artiser  the  next  time  ?  " 

''You  suggested  that  yourself,"  she 
replied. 

<*  Yes,  I  know.  But— you  spoke  as  if 
you'd  rather  not  have  me  come  alone." 

*'  Well,  since  you  press  me  about  it, 
Mr.  Werber,"  said  Matilda, '« I  wUl  ad- 
mit that  I  don't  like  to  have  you  come  too 
often.  Mamma  would— people  talk  so, 
you  know,  about  the  least  appearance  of 
that  kind." 

The  young  man's  mind  suddenly  be- 
came luminous. 

<*  All  right,"  he  said  again.  «*  Next 
Friday  then,  eh?" 

This  kst  monosyllable  was  the  symbol 
of  a  certain  presumption  which  he  was 
beginning  to  feel,  in  h'ls  intercourse  with 
Miss  Matilda  in  particular,  and  a  defi- 
ance of  consequences  in  general. 

But  on  Friday  he  did  not  find  the  lady 
in  the  field.  Augustus  had  no  mind  to 
walk  from  Exchange  Place  to  Tenth  street, 
even  for  the  pleasure  of  continuing  his 
saunter  with  Miss  Matilda  at  his  side. 
He  therefore  uyailed  himself  of  a  stage 


until  within  a  block  or  two  of  the  lat- 
ter locality.  But  on  dismounting  and 
strolling  at  leisure  up  Broadvray,  through 
Union  Square,  he  was  indignant  to  find 
no  trace  of  the  TOtaress.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  been  imposing 
upon  him.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
merely  testing  the  extent  of  his  devotion, 
and  that  probably  she  had  stationed  some 
firiend,  unknown  to  him,  on  the  line  of 
his  march,  who  should  report  to  her 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  faithful.  His 
ears  burned.  He  resolved  to  get  up  an 
effective  lovers'  quarrel,  however,  at  his 
next  meeting  with  Matilda ;  and,  attempt- 
ing to  console  himself  by  this  means,  went 
home  to  pass  a  night  of  wretched  suspi- 
cions, mingled  with  vague  and  yearning 
sentiment.  Mias  Matilda's  failure  to  ap- 
pear, coupled  with  her  previous  warning 
as  to  his  visits,  had  aroused  the  most  an- 
noying sensations  in  his  breast.  He  had 
hardly  supposed  himself  capable  of  such 
great  anxiety  to  see  her  as  now  afflicted 
him. 

A  few  days  passed,  his  mind  remaining 
in  this  state;  and  then  he  resolved  to 
brave  everything,  and  go  once  more  to 
call  upon  her.  •  Moreover,  he  determined 
to  make  his  call  without  Artiser.  In  all 
this  time,  he  had  not  confided  anything 
of  what  had  passed  to  the  young  archi- 
tect. When  Miss  Matilda  came  down 
to  receive  him,  and  found  him  alone, 
she  appeared  surprised,  though— much  to 
his  relief— not  wholly  displeased. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Artiser?  "  she  asked. 

'*  I  haven't  seen  him  since." 

"But  you  ought  to  have  seen  him. 
You  know  I  said  I  should  like  to  have 
him  come  with  yon." 

«<Yes,"  assented  Augustus.  ''But 
look  here,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with 
more  impetuosity  than  dignity,  "how 
can  you  expect  me  to  do  as  you  want, 
when  you  don't  keep  your  word  with  me? 
What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  But  I  must  ask  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Werber." 

"  You  know  what.  You  know  that  I 
expected  to  meet  you  on  Broadway  that 
day." 

"  Well,  sir,  then  you  should  have  vndk- 
ed  up,  as  I  suggested  you  might." 

"Ididwalkup." 

"  What,  all  the  way  fh)m  Exchange 
Place,  or  whatever  it  is— that  dreadful 
street,  where  you  are  alvrays  ruining 


again?    All  the  way?'* 

''  Not  all  the  way— no ;  I  rode  a  part  of 
it/' 

**  There,  yoa  see!  Do  you  suppose, 
then,  that  when  I  saw  you  getting  out  of 
the  stage,  I  was  going  to  let  you  off  with- 
out  punishment  ?  Not  a  hit  of  it.  It  was 
just  as  easy  for  me,  yon  see,  to  turn  off, 
and  walk  across  to  the  avenue." 

''Was  it  just  as  easy?"  Augustus 
asked  her  plaintitely.  **  It  wasn't  just 
as  easy  for  me,  though." 

Matilda  laughed  in  her  airiest  and 
youngest  manner. 

'*  You  sentimental  fellow !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  gay  mockery. 

**  But  you  promised,"  retorted  Werber, 
stung  into  self-possession,  and  abandon- 
ing sentiment ;  '*  you  know  you  promised 
to  walk  up  with  me." 

'*  Promised !  "  cried  the  young  lady 
with  spirit.  **  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my 
friend.  It  was  you  who  named  the  day ; 
I  never  said  a  thing  about  the  time,  and 
didn't  agree  to  be  there  on  Friday.  Yon 
see  you  should  never  take  too  much  for 
granted.  But  then,"  she  added,  becom- 
ing a  little  retrospective,  *'  that's  a  lesson 
we  all  have  to  learn." 

*'  Hanged  if  I  know,"  began  Mr.  Au- 
gustus. *' Excuse  me,  Miss  Matilda;  I 
mean  I  can't  be  really  certain  whether 
you  were  there  at  all !  " 

"  Oh !  "  laughed  the  maiden  again. 
'*  Well,  yoa  must  be  content  with  your 
own  fidelity,  Mr.  Werber.  It  is  enough 
for  you  that  yoa  were  there.  Leave  mys- 
teries alone." 

**  How  do  yoa  know  I  was  there,  after 
all?"  demanded  Werber,  attempting  a 
weak  imitation  of  her  tactics. 

*'  There,  you  mustn't  begin  to  prevari- 
cate like  that,"  said  Matilda.  ''Don't, 
Mr.  Werber,  for  I  shall  despise  you  if  you 
do." 

The  youthful  broker  rallied  under  her 
fire  to  a  wholesome  sense  of  his  short- 
comings in  artifice  of  this  sort  He  even 
began  to  feel  grateful  to  Miss  Matilda  for 
advancing  him  so  rapidly  in  the  fine  art 
of  which  he  was  an  avowed  apprentice. 
Their  conversation  became  diversified  and 
more  manageable  afler  this;  but  before 
he  went  away  it  centred  upon  himself 
and  his  prospects.  It  was  very  late.  He 
spoke  of  life  in  a  vague  way,  and  then 
contracted  his  remarks  to  his  ovm  life  and 
what  it  was  likely  to  prove. 


probably,"  he  said.    '"Don't  you  pity  us 
old  bachelors,  Miss  Matilda?  " 

Miss  Matilda  was  not  sure  she  did. 

"  But  why  do  yon  imagine  yoa  will 
never  marry  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Augustas. 
"  I  sort  of  feel  it.  I  shall  never  marry. 
I  am  not  clever  enough." 

Matilda  laughed  at  him.  She  did  not 
deny  that  he  was  not  dever,  but  said 
that,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  hardly 
matter.  There  woald  be  few  marriages 
if  all  the  candidates  had  to  be  clever. 

"Do  you  think  it  doesn't  matter?" 
Werber  exclaimed  with  fervor. 

But  at  this  point  he  recollected  him- 
self. He  bade  her  good-night,  feeling  un- 
able to  trust  his  feelings  to  farther  agita- 
tion. She  went  with  him  to  the  door ;  he 
turned  suddenly,  seised  her  hand,  and 
kissed  it.  Miss  Matilda  gave  a  short  cry ; 
and  at  that  moment  Augustus  became 
aware  of  an  enormous  shadow  on  the  wall 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs— the  shadow  of  a 
mature  lady  in  a  cap,  whose  attitude  and 
profile  indicated  that  she  was  listening  to 
what  wen  t  on  id  the  hall .  Then  he  stam- 
bled  out,  bewildered  by  his  own  temerity, 
on  to  the  doorstep ;  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  and  he  vndked  off  at  an  irregalar 
pace  that  vras  half  a  ran,  until  he  became 
more  calm. 

The  recollection  of  this  scene  on  the 
following  morning  caused  a  cold  moistare 
to  exude  from  the  young  man's  awaken- 
ing brow.  He  experienced  a  terrible  fear 
that  what  he  had  done  might  hare  irre- 
vocably committed  him  with  Miss  Ma- 
tilda. The  enormous  shadow  at  the  stair- 
case-head became  like  some  huge  shape 
haunting  a  fevered  mind.  Every  moment 
its  magnitude  increased,  and  it  seemed 
about  to  envelop  and  utterly  extingaish 
him  in  its  black  horror.  For  it  was  in- 
deed a  horror  to  him  to  think  of  a  mar- 
riage so  untimely  as  this  would  be. 
What !  he,  the  young  heart-breaker,  the 
fashionable  flirt  just  entering  so  auspi- 
ciously upon  his  long  and  brilliant  coarse 
— he  to  &11  a  victim  to  the  first  woman 
with  whom  he  had  come  into  unguarded 
contact?  Hb  pride  rebelled ;  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  mingled  feeling  id  wounded 
dignity  and  puerile  alarm.  His  strongest 
impulse  now  was  to  run  to  some  one  lor 
aid ;  to  interpose  some  strong  corporeal 
presence  between  himself  and  the  dread- 
ed doom.    He  obeyed  this  impulse,  and 
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seot  a  telegram  to  Artiser's  place  of  bosi- 
nesB,  beggijig  bim  to  be  at  his  room  by  a 
oertaiD  hour  that  aftemooD.  When  the 
hour  arrif ed  he  opened  the  otniTerBation 
in  a  mood  of  deep  defection. 

«'  Why  didn't  I  go  to  Mim  Gallagher*8 
that  night,  as  you  proposed !  "  he  cried, 
apostrophizing  all  the  fomitore  in  the 
architect's  apartment. 

''  Why,  what's  l»ppened  now  ?  " 

"Well— I'm  bagged;  I'tc  gone  and 
done  it ;  I'm  in  for  it ;  and  I  can't  get  oat 
of  it,  that  I  see,"  moaned  Aagostus. 

*' Bagged?  Done  it?  What?  Whataie 
you  in  for  ?  "  asked  Artiser,  in  confusion. 

<*  Committed  myself,"  exphuned  Wer- 
ber.  "  Made  a  demonstration,  yon  see. 
Confound  it !  I  shall  haye  to  offur  myself 
to  her  regularly  now." 

"  Oiler !  "  thundered  Artiser  from  the 
SO&  where  he  lay  reclined.  **  You're  not 
^ing  to  propose  to  Miss  Matilda  ?  " 

'*  You  needn't  look  so  wild,  though,  if 
I  am,"  protested  Werber,  with  the  air  of 
an  inTalid  trying  to  stato  his  case  under 
dilBeulties.  "  I  don't  want  to  propose. 
And  hearen  knows  I  should  like  you  to 
help  me  out  of  it,  if  it  doesn't  suit  you." 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Artiser  excitedly, 
getting  up  and  walking  to  and  fro  about 
the  room ;  '*  do  talk  it  out.  Speak,  ut- 
ter, declaim !  Disgorge  your  dilBeulties." 

On  this,  Werber  proceeded  to  sketoh,  in 
a  brief  but  tolling  manner,  the  outline  of 
his  aflkir  with  Miss  Matilda.  He  could 
not  avoid  betraying  that  he  had  spoken  to 
her  about  bringing  Artiser  with  him. 

«  You  scamp ! "  broke  in  the  listener, 
much  more  in  earnest  than  was  agree- 
able. "  And  then  yoa  went  without  me, 
afleraU." 

"  Well,"  ccmtinued  Augustus, '*  when 
she  came  down,  you  know,  she  seemed 
snrprised,  and  wanted  to  know  where  yoa 
were." 

'*  Did  she?"  asked  Artiser  eagerly  and 
pausing.  **Did  she  ask  afler  me,  yoa 
Tillain?  And  what  did  yoa  say?"  He 
smiled  cheerful  expectation. 

''  Why,  I  said  I  hadn't  seen  yoa  since 
— ^f  course." 

**  And  what  did  she  say  then— «nyt)iing 
more?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  went  on  talking." 

**  Anything  more  about  me?  " 

"No,"  said  Werber. 

Artiser's  smiling  expectancy  was  ex- 
changed for  his  scowl,  and  he  said  short- 


ly, '*  Go  on."  Werber  then  made  a  wan- 
dering attempt  to  follow  out  the  progress 
of  their  conyersation,  and  gradually 
broached  the  confession  that  he  had  grown 
*'  a  little  sappy  "  (he  supposed)  and  begun 
"  to  talk  about  marriage." 

Artiser  looked  'at  his  friend  as  if  he 
were  a  hopeless  imbecile,  and  repeated  : 
"  Marriage !  I  never  heard  anything  to 
equal  this  before.  And  what  did  you  say 
about  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  said  I  should  probably 
never  marry,  and  so  on.  Yoa  understand." 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  talking  about 
marriage?"  inquired  the  architect  some- 
what hotly  and  with  a  sarcastic  nostril. 
"Well?" 

"  Well,"  ecjioed  Werber.  But  feeling 
iiyured,  he  stopped.  "  Look  here,  Arti- 
ser," he  said,  beginning  again,  "yoa 
don't  understand.  You're  not  taking 
the  thing  in  the  right  spirit.  Of 
coarse,  if  you  want  to  joke,  you  can  joke. 
But  we'll  take  sooie  other  sul^ject  for  that, 
if  you  please." 

"  Excuse  me,"  answered  the  other,  de- 
molishing Werber's  dignity  at  once ;  "  I 
do  understand  very  well,  and  I  am  rather 
afraid  you've  been  making  an  ass  of 
yourself.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
definitely  whether  you  have  or  not." 

Werber  hereupon  dismounted  from  his 
high  horse,  and  ambled  on  through  the 
rest  of  his  narrative  very  humbly.  When 
he  explained  how,  mastered  by  a  sudden, 
unreasonable  impulse,  he  had  kissed  Ma- 
tilda's hand,  the  architect  became  abso- 
lutely wrathful.  He  slapped  his  hand 
sharply  down  upon  the  table,  and  said 
that  at  least  he  had  never  suspected  Wer- 
ber of  rascality,  though  this,  it  must  be 
confessed,  looked  very  much  like  rascality. 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  be  careful,"  he  went 
on.  "I'm  your  friend,  of  course;  but  let 
me  tell  you  you  can't  go  on  trifling  in 
that  way  without " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  on."  whim- 
pered poor  Augustus.  "  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to 
*  get  out  of  it'?" 

Augustus  now  unfolded  a  plan,  which 
in  the  interval  before  this  interview  he 
had  been  trying  to  matore  in  the  golden 
atmosphere  of  his  Other's  office.  Matilda 
had  confided  to  him  h»  desire  to  possess 
a  pet  bird.  He  now  bethought  him  that 
he  might  perhaps  present  her  with  such  a 


bird,  while  fit^oUy  retiring  firom  the 
•eene  himMif.  *' A  bird  in  the  hud,  yoa 
know/'  he  ooooladed,  "  ie  worth  two  in 
the  bush  "  (with  nfiunt  Mile  at  hie  own 
leri^). 

A  buoyant  thought  eaddenly  darted 
throogh  Artieer's  mental  atmosphere  at 
theee  word»— a  thought  bone,  as  it  were, 
on  the  wingi  of  that  fisionary  bird. 
**  We  are  the '  two  in  the  bosh,'  I  sup- 
pose,*' he  said  to  himself.  *'  Let  os  see 
who  toms  oat  to  be  the  '  one  in  the 
hand,'  by  and  by."  Then  he  looked  ap 
at  Werber  quietly. 

**  You  couldn't  do  anything  in  worse 
taste,  Augustus,"  said  he ;  *'  but  I  have 
thought  of  a  remedy.  The  fact  is,  I'm 
in  some  trouble  myself  Mrs.  Qallagher 
has  got  her  eye  on  me,  I  know,  as  a  suitor 
to  Annette.  £  don't  know  but  the  girl  is 
smitten  already  [Artiser  had  been  told 
that  he  was  handsome] ;  and  as  I  don't 
want  the  thing  to  proceed,  I'd  rather  not 
keep  on  going  there.  I'll  tell  you,  old 
fellow,  if  you'll  take  my  plaoe^to  a  oei^ 
tain  extent,  that  is— in  Regard  to  An- 
nette, I'll  agree  to  occupy  Miss  Matilda's 
mind  wbileyoM  go  your  way." 

**  What  a  good  fellow  you  are !  "  ex- 
olaioied  Augustus,  all  gratitude.  '*  Do 
you  really  think  you  can  manage  it?  " 

Artiser  was  not  without  his  doubts ; 
but  to  Werber's  incautious  question  he 
only  oppoeed  an  expression  of  scornful 
confidence.  His  friend  pressed  his  hand 
and  went  away. 

On  the  morning  of  that  same  day  Miss 
lifatilda*s  fether,  obserring  her  to  be 
somewhat  downcast,  had  brought  up  the 
suliject  of  the  bird. 

"  Shall  I  make  inquiries  to-day?**  he 
asked  benerolently. 

*'  Oh  no,  papa,"  cried  Matilda,  '*  please 
don't. "  And  she  ga? e  him  a  quick  glance 
of  kindness  before  resuming  her  pictur- 
esque despondency. 

**  No,  there  is  plenty  of  time,"  said  the 
mother,  looking  at  her  daughter  from  be- 
neath her  d^,  with  a  certain  contented 
watchfulness  on  her  features. 

All  this  time  Miss  Matilda's  plump,  in- 
nocent-looking hand  was  tingling  with 
the  imprint  of  that  weak  kiss  of  Werber's. 
It  was  the  invisible  seal  of  iuTisible  possi- 
bilities ;  the  prophecy  which  it  seemed  to 
record  needed  some  further  rubbing  to 
warm  it  into  legibility.  In  the  mean 
time  Miss  Matilda  did  not  know  whether 


to  be  angry  outright  or  not ;  and  bo  she 
remained  paasiTe,  awaiting  the  retm  of 
the  prophet.  Of  conxee  be  did  not  oosse, 
but  in  his  stead  Artiser  appeared,  aa 
efening  or  two  later,  depkying  toward 
her  in  an  extremely  impresaiTe  and  ooorte- 
ous  manner.  The  truth  is,  Artiser  had 
been  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  Matilda's 
ready  resp(mse  to  Werber's  timid  advan- 
ces. He  had  ahready,  as  we  know,  i«- 
oeifed  a  feforable  impression  from  his 
own  enconnters  with  her.  He  now  said 
to  himself,  **  This  girl  really  fans  a  ten- 
der heart,  capable  of  strong  attachment. 
Hitherto,  for  some  reason,  she  has  not 
found  a  worthy  olject  for  that  atta^- 
ment,  or  has  attempted  to  form  it  wick 
those  who  hsTe  not  peroetred  her  true 
worth.  Why  should  I  be  deterred  horn 
following  a  natural  regard  for  her  by  the 
mere  feet  that  she  has  had  sereral  feil- 
ures  of  this  kind?  "  Indeed,  the  more  be 
meditated  on  these  unsncoeasfnl  mofe- 
ments  of  her  Tirgin  heart,  the  more  ten- 
der did  he  find  hb  own  sentiments  beeom- 
ing  in  respect  of  her.  '*  Are  not  these,'* 
he  argued  with  himself,  '*  all  indicatioas 
of  the  final,  perfect  surrender  to  some 
man  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  real  ac- 
cord with  her?  "  Then  suddenly  he  be- 
came the  prey  of  a  liTely  fear  lest  this  for- 
tunate man  should  not  proTC  to  be  the 
one  whom  he,  Artiser,  would  select,  if 
called  upon  to  make  the  dioioe.  What 
if  the  wretched  Werber,  moTcd  by  latent 
remorse,  should  suddenly  return  and  hur- 
ry Miss  Matilda's  hopes  of  happinev  to 
an  untimely  blossoming?  He  obserred 
with  pain,  in  this  connection,  that  she  did 
not  admit  him  to  the  same  confidences 
which  she  had  accorded  to  Werber.  She 
did  not  talk  with  him  of  her  old  affiurs. 

**  Do  you  not  see,"  he  said  at  last,  one 
erening,  determined  to  decide  the  point— 
**  do  you  not  see.  Miss  Matilda,  that  there 
is  something  entirely  wrong  about  me?" 

«« What  a  strange  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Artiser!    No." 

*'  Not  that  I  am  a  one-sided,  vain,  use- 
less, aimless  young  man,  who  is  tiyiag  to 
be  a  builder  of  other  men's  homes  witfi- 
out  knowing  anything  about  homes  him- 
selH" 

««  Vain !  useless!  "  echoed  Miss  MaUl- 
da,  shocked  by  the  unmeaning  words  ss 
they  fell  from  her  lips.    "  No." 

«'  Then  why  do  you  never  show  any  con- 
fidence in  me?  " 


**I?  Why,  I  haye  no  confidences  to 
make,  Mr.  Artiser." 

"  At  least  yoa  should  see  that  I  haye  a 
oonfidence  to  make  to  you.  Haye  you 
aeen  nothing  of  it,  Matilda?  Then  I 
must  tell  you,  I  loye  you  with  ail  my 
heart,  MatUda." 

Mias  Matilda's  cheeks  were  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  bent 
her  head.  In  the  sudden  light  of  this 
loye— the  loye  of  a  man  she  had  scarcely 
thought  to  lift  her  eyes  to  with  looks  fi^ 
miliar,  and  a  q^wntaneous  loye  such  as 
she  bad  only  dhnly  dreamed  of— all  the 
littlenesB  of  her  past  life  giew  intolerably 
distinct  to  her,  and  she  felt  herself  un« 
worthy. 

•'  No,  no,"  she  sobbed.  <*  That  is  too 
much  happiness— more— more  than  I  can 
bear." 

Neyertheless,  the  yonng  architect  put 
forth  all  his  skill  to  demonstrate  to  her 
how  she  might  not  only  bear  this  happi- 
ness, but  much  more  hereafter.  He  had 
not  studied  the  relatiye  strength  of  mate- 
rials in  yain ;  and  before  they  parted  the 
young  woman's  eyes  were  clear,  and  she 
was  smiling.  The  two  had  begun  to  rear 
together  an  aspiring  fisibric  of  £etiry  hopes, 
the  wide-spread  foundations  of  which 
seemed  to  haye  enclosed  their  liyes  with- 
in the  instant. 

When  Artiser  and  Werber  met  next, 
the  young  broker  exhibited  all  the  delight 
of  a  contemplatiye  nature  in  obserying 
those  emotions  of  the  feminine  heart  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  an  adored  or  ado- 
rable ol()ect.  He  confided  to  his  friend 
that  Miss  Annetta  Gallagher  was  not  a 
little  '* sweet  upon"  himself,  although, 
for  his  part,  he  had  no  intention  of  letting 
it "  come  to  anything." 

"But  it  is  reaUy  beautiful,"  he  re- 
marked, with  an  expansiye  irradiation  of 
lines  iboat  his  mouth,  *'  to  see  the  trust- 
fulness and  enthusiasm  of  these  pure 
creatures.  Now,  I'ye  no  doubt  if  I  want- 
ed to  marry— ^" 

'*  Marry  ?  "  said  Artiser  with  theatri- 
cal surprise.  ^'Hayen't  you  taken  the 
precaution,  then,  this  time,  to  tell  her  you 
neyer  expect  to  marry  ?  " 

*'Hang  it,  old  boy,  how  you  do  run  a 
fellow !    Of  course  I  haye  told  her  that,'' 

Within  a  month  Augustus  was  engaged 
to  Annetta.  His  pnjected  career  of  flir- 
tation was  thus  suddenly  and  sadly  ar- 
asted;  but  he  was  resigned,  knowing 


that  howeyer  &r  short  he  had  stopped  of 
that  goal  he  had  set  out  for,  he  was  still 
to  become  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
was  far  more  adyanoed  toward  it  than  he 
could  haye  hoped,  yrith  his  faculties,  eyer 
to  be.  From  this  time  forward  his  risky 
connection  with  the  guld-broking  busi- 
ness condensed  itself  into  a  settled,  gray 
drissle  of  application,  which  promised  to 
endure  pretty  well  throughout  his  life. 
He  indulged  in  one  final  fiigbt  of  senti- 
ment, howeyer.  His  wedding  came  off 
some  time  before  Artiser^ ;  and  when  he 
sent  his  inyijation  to  Miss  Matilda,  he 
could  not  forbear  paying  her  a  slight  ad- 
ditional compliment,  as  he  thought  it. 
Artiser  and  his  betrothed  were  together 
one  aflemoon,  and  had  just  been  looking 
at  the  wedding  card  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Werber  (with  the  lady's  maiden 
name  printed  in  fine  hand  on  the  inside 
of  the  enyelope — ^like  a  stage  whisper,  Ar- 
tiser said) ,  when  the  door  bell  rang.  The 
seryant  brought  in  a  large  bundle,  with 
an  umbellated  top,  and  labelled :  A.  W. 
hopes  you  will  accept.  Its  brown  paper 
wrappings  were  hardly  pulled  off,  reyeal- 
ing  a  magnificent  bird  cage  underneath, 
when  the  bird  within  began  to  sing. 
Miss  Matilda's  countenance  heated  up 
passionately. 

"  How  insulting !  "  she  cried. 

Then  she  looked  toward  Artiser ;  their 
eyes  met,  and  she  began  to  laugh  in  ex- 
quisite good  humor.  So  the  bird  and 
Mils  Matilda  executed  a  short  duet  to- 
gether, for  the  young  man's  benefit. 

*'  But  what  will  you  do  with  it?  "  he 
asked  her.  "  Hang  it  up  in  the  portico 
and  let  me  write  Greek  odes  to  it?  I'll 
call  it  Philomela." 

'*  No,"  said  Matilda,  throwing  up  the 
sash  and  looking  out  between  the  fiuted 
columns  of  the  temple.  **Poor  little 
thing!  It  is  spring,  and  I'ye  no  doubt 
'twill  find  its  way  to  some  warm  country. 
Hand  me  the  cage  hero." 

Artiser  obeyed  in  silence.  Then  Miss 
Matilda  thrust  back  the  cage  door  with  her 
plump  hand,  and  held  the  cage  out  of  the 
window.  The  bird  gave  a  little  *  *  tweet, ' ' 
lifled  its  wings  once,  and  let  them  fall 
again,  as  if  hardly  decided  to  avail  it- 
self of  this  ofhit  of  liberty,  then  shot 
away  into  the  air,  far  down  the  city  street, 
and  toward  the  river  and  the  woody 
heights  upon  the  west. 

G.  P.  Lathbop. 


THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  CtTRBENCT. 


IT  is  propoMd  in  this  aHiole  to  set  forth 
the  principal  views  respecting  the 
Tolume  of  the  cnrrency  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  the  main  fkcia  and  arma- 
ments relied  upon  for  their  support.  The 
first  question  that  presents  itself  in  the 
consideration  of  this  sal^ect  is,  whether 
or  not  the  carrency  is  redundant.  Upon 
this  question  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  Able  men  are  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  appear  to  maintain  their 
respective  positions  with  equal  confidence. 
As  evidence  of  the  redundance  of  the  cur^ 
renoy,  we  are  generally  referred,  in  the 
first  place,  to  its  depreciation.  Some  con- 
tend that  its  redundance  is  the  sole  cause 
of  its  depreciation,  while  others,  though 
regarding  this  as  the  principal  cause,  ad- 
mit that  others  are  also  in  operation. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  currency  is  not 
redundant  do  not  deny  that  greenbacks 
are  worth  less  than  gold.  Some  speak  of 
this  di^rence  in  their  value  as  a  depred- 
ation of  the  former,  while  others  regard  it 
as  an  appreciation  of  the  latter;  but 
whether  considered  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  attributed  by  them  to  some  other 
cause  or  causes  than  redundance  of  the 
currency.  Several  causes,  some  differing 
very  widely  from  others,  have  been  al- 
leged by  different  persons  holding  this 
view ;  and  some  that  have  not  been  al- 
leged by  them  to  .the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  have  been  admitted  by  persons 
who  regard  the  current^  as  redundant,  as 
above  mentioned. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  or  the  premium  on 
gold,  whichever  one  may  be  pleased  to 
call  it,  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the 
state  of  the  public  credit.  That  such  was 
the  case  to  a  very  great  extent  during 
the  war  is  pretty  generally  admitted. 
The  credit  of  the  Government  was  then 
seriouf^ly  afl^ted  by  the  uncertainty  that 
exbted  as  to  huw  long  the  contest  would 
last,  and  how  it  would  terminate,  and  the 
doubts  that  prevailed  as  to  whether  the 
debts  incurred  in  ite  prosecution  would 
ever  be  paid,  or  the  greenbacks  redeemed. 
Tor  this  has  been  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  the  great  depreciation  of  the 
currency  at  that  time.     The  discussion 


that  arose  after  the  vrar  npon  theqaesiioii 
whether  the  United  States  bonds  not  ex- 
pressly payable  in  gold  should  be  paid  in 
gold  or  greenbacks,  is  thought  to  have 
promoted  depreciation  by  impairing  the 
credit  of  the  Government.  The  amount 
of  our  bonded  debt  and  greenback  curren- 
cy, the  Utter  of  which  has  been  stigm*- 
tiied  as  80  mneh  failed  paper,  is  soppoaed 
by  some  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
same  way.  In  accordance  with  this  view* 
the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  aa  rapid- 
ly as  possible  has  been  nrged  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  greenbacks  to  par  with 
gold,  on  the  ground  that  such  payment 
would  improve  the  public  credit.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  Dinsbw  maintained,  in  an  ai^ 
tide  in  '<  Putnam's  Monthly  "  for  Harch, 
1860,  that  as  the  bonds  and  the  green- 
backs were  the  promises  of  the  same  Goit- 
emment,  depending  for  their  value  <m  <Mie 
credit,  and  for  their  redemption  on  one 
revenue,  they  always  rose  and  fell  togeth- 
er. He  stated  as  proof  of  this,  that  what- 
ever the  rise  an  fid!  in  gold,  and  oonae* 
quent  decline  or  advance  in  greenbacks, 
during  the  vrar,  the  bonds  were  quoted  at 
the  same  price  in  greenbacks.  General 
Butler,  in  his  ihianeiat  speech  of  January, 
1869,  held  a  view  of  the  matter  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Dinslow.  His  position  was 
that  the  value  of  the  greenbacks  was  con- 
trolled entirely  by  th i  V>'i^  of  our  bonds  m 
Europe.  The  reason  advanced  vras,  that 
ss  the  bonds  constitoted  by  fiur  the  largest 
portion  of  the  debt,  their  price  determined 
the  value  of  the  whole,  including  the 
greenbacks.  This  was,  in  his  opinion, 
conclusively  demonstrated  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  vrar  between  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Our  bonds  fell  in  Europe  10 
per  cent.,  and  the  premium  on  gold  here 
increased  accordingly ;  and  when  the  war 
suddenly  ended,  and  the  price  of  oar 
bonds  advanced  in  Europe,  the  premion 
on  gold  fell  here  in  the  same  ratio,  fie 
said  that  Mr.  McCuUoch,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  adopting  the  thecny  that 
the  premium  on  gdd  could  be  kept  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  irar  by  simply 
increasing  the  supply  of  gold  in  the 
market,  sold  some  thirty  millions  of  it  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  premium  advauoed 
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and  declined  again,  irrespeotive  of  sach 
sales.  The  Semtary  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  raise  the  water  in  the  nose 
of  a  tea-kettle  aboTe  that  in  the  kettle  it- 
self, by  pouring  water  into  the  nose,  as  to 
have  sold  the  gold  for  the  purpose  he  did. 
Commissioner  Wells,  however,  in  his  re- 
port for  1860,  denied  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  could  be  attributed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  As 
proof  of  this  he  referred  to  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  These  countries,  he  said, 
maintained  large  standing  armies;  were 
constantly  threatened  with  war;  their 
debts  were  larger,  relatively  to  their  re- 
sources, than  our  own,  and  were  in  no  re- 
spect in  process  of  extinguishment ;  and 
their  annual  expenditures  were  in  excess 
of  their  ordinary  revenues ;  yet  in  neither 
of  these  countries  had  the  recent  depred- 
ation of  paper  money  been  more  than  one- 
half  as  great  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  sales  of  gold  by  the  Government, 
and  its  alleged  extravagant  expenditures, 
have  been  mentioned  as  among  the  causes 
of  depreciation.  They  are  so  regarded  on 
the  ground  that  the  gold  disposed  of  by 
thte  sales,  and  the  money  required  by 
these  expenditures,  lessen  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  redeem  the  green- 
backs. 

Some  attribute  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  either  wholly  or  mainly,  to  the 
non-redemption  of  the  greenbacks  by  the 
Government,  or  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  so  redeemed.  One 
of  the  mo8t  elaborate  arguments  in  &vor 
of  this  view  vras  n&de  by  Senator  Morton 
in  his  celebrated  resumption  speech  of 
December  16, 1868.  He  referred  to  the 
jpreenback  note  as  a  promise  by  the  Gov* 
ment  to  pay  so  many  dollars  on  demand, 
which  it  did  not  pay.  The  promise,  he 
said,  vras  daily  broken,  and  had  long  been 
dishonored.  The  note  drew  no  interest, 
and  no  time  had  been  fixed  when  it  would 
be  paid.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
note  must  depreciate.  The  solvency  or 
ultimate  ability  of  the  promiser  never 
kept  overdue  paper  at  par,  and  never 
would.  To  do  that  there  must  also  be 
certainty  in  the  payment  and  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  if  the  payment  be  deferred, 
compensation  must  be  made  by  way  of  in- 
terest. If  A.  T.  Stevrart  should  pay  off 
his  numerous  employees  in  due-biUs  or 
notes  payable  on  demand,  and  for  the 
payment  of  which  he  would  fix  no  time, 
they  would  inevitably  depreciate,  notwith- 


standing his  immense  wealth  and  entire 
ability  to  pay,  and  could  only  be  sold  at 
a  large  discount.  And  if  it  vras  admitted 
that  there  vras  no  legal  remedy  by  which 
he  conld  be  compelled  to  pay,  this  dis- 
count would  be  increased.  It  was  said  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Morton,  that  his  illustration 
was  not  pertinent  because  there  was  no 
real  parallel  between  the  cases.  The  Gov- 
ernment vras  in  the  position  that  Mr. 
Stevrart  would  be  in  if  the  due-bills  which 
he  neglected  to  pay  in  money  were  re- 
ceived by  him  at  his  store  for  goods,  and 
were  taken  by  all  the  other  merchants 
and  the  banks  of  the  city  in  payment  of 
debts.  In  that  case  they  would  undergo 
but  little  depreciation  unless  they  were 
issued  in  very  large  amounts.  With  the 
view  of  showing  more  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Morton  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  a  currency  of  promissory  notes  ne- 
cessarily depreciated  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  not  redeemable,  it  vras  stated 
that  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England,  be- 
ginning in  1797,  the  issues  were  so  mod- 
erate that  they  not  only  kept  at  par  with 
gold,  but  actually  bore  a  small  premium. 
And  such  political  economists  as  Ricardo, 
Mill,  and  Perry  aze  quoted  f(»r  the  same 
purpose. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  has  been  part- 
ly produced  by  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  the  greenbacks  in  pay- 
ment for  import  duties.  To  show  that 
this  view  of  the  matter  was  a  reasonable 
one,  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  also  refuse  to  receive  them 
in  payment  for  internal  revenue,  such  re- 
fusal would  no  doubt  cause  a  still  great- 
er depreciation.  Then  we  are  referred  to 
the  $50,000,000  of  paper  money  issued  in 
1861,  which,  though  not  made  a  legal  ten- 
der, vras  receivable  for  import  duties  as 
well  as  other  dues  to  the  Government. 
The  result  was,  that  for  a  long  time  they 
were  at  par  vri th  gold,  while  the  balance 
of  the  notes  were  greatly  depreciated. 
Plans  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments have  been  devised  with  this  idea, 
which  have  had  for  one  of  their  most 
prominent  features  a  provision  making 
greenbacks  receivable  for  duties  on  im- 
ports. Senator  Sherman,  in  one  of  his 
financial  speeches,  referred  to  this  as  one 
of  the  schemes  for  resumption .  Its  adop- 
tion would,  in  his  opmion,  immediately 
advance  our  notes  to  a  specie  standard. 


He  did  not  &Tor  it,  howeyer,  becauM  he 
regarded  it  as  subject  to  the  ol^jeotion 
that  it  would  violate  the  public-  &ith 
pledged  to  maintain  the  revenue  from 
these  duties  in  coin,  as  a  special  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

Senator  Sherman  holds  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  depreciation  was  the  act  of 
April,  1866y  which  authorised  the  oonTer- 
sion  of  all  the  currency  indebtedness  of 
the  country,  except  the  greenbacks,  into 
bonds.  The  efEsct  of  this  legislation  was, 
in  his  opinion,  to  se?er  at  once  the  bonds 
from  the  greenbacks.  As  all  other  forms 
of  indebtedness  were  thus  allowed  to  be 
converted  into  bonds,  while  the  green- 
backs were  excluded  from  the  privilege, 
the  latter  became  of  less  market  value 
than  any  other  form  of  our  securities. 
This  at  once  checked  the  appreciation  of 
the  greenbacks.  Gold  had  gpradually  low- 
ered till  then,  when  it  was  worth  only 
351  P^f  <^Q^*  premium.  For  years  after- 
ward it  did  not  become  so  low  again,  but 
advanced,  fluctuating  backward  and  fi)r- 
ward. 

Senator  Morton  has  recently  declared 
that  a  permanent  depreciation  viras  given 
to  the  greenbacks  when  the  Government 
denied  that  they  were  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  the  five-twenty  bonds.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
language  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the 
greenbacks,  and  vras  confident  that  if  the 
denial  had  not  been  made,  the  greenbacks 
would  have  been  at  par  five  or  six  years 
ago. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  at  Washington  June?,  1870, 
said  that  gold  had  been  dovm  to  107  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  pleased  to  sell  it  at  that  rate.  It 
vras  then  about  115.  What  it  would  be  a 
month  aflerward  depended  mainly  upon 
the  Secretary  and  the  surplus  of  gold  at 
his  disposal. 

The  premium  on  gold  is  held  by  many 
to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
to  the  gold  speculators.  The  high  pitch 
to  which  they  carried  it  in  September, 
1860,  is  referred  to  as  proof  of  their  influ- 
ence in  this  respect.  That  the  premium 
is  controlled  more  or  less  by  them  was 
admitted  in  the  migority  report  of  the  late 
committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appointed  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  a  memorial  to  Congress  upon  the 
sntiject  of  sfecie  payments* 


The  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Gary,  in  a  speech  In 
theHouseat  Washington,  January  7,1808, 
held  that  gold  vras  in  fiMt  a  mere  matter 
of  merchandise,  like  oottcm,  railroad 
stocks,  and  whiskey,  and  that  its  price 
was  in  proportion  to  its  demsad  for  ex- 
port to  settle  foreign  balances  of  trade. 
Others,  not  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Gary,  re- 
gard this  demand  as  having  more  or  less 
effect  upon  the  price  of  gold.  The  more 
cotton  and  other  productions  we  are 
able  to  export,  the  less  is  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  the  smaller  the  demand 
for  gold,  and  consequently  the  lower  the 
premium  upon  the  gold.  Senator  Morton 
regarded  our  excellent  crops  in  1800  as 
one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  great  &M 
in  the  price  of  gold  in  the  Utter  part  of 
that  year. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold, 
without  inflation  or  contraction,  are  re- 
ferred to  as  proof  that  such  fluctuations 
do  not  mark  or  measure  such  expansions 
or  contractions,  and  that  the  existenoe  of 
a  premium  on  gold  does  not  prove  a  re- 
dundance of  the  currency.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  in  July,  1805,  the  premium  was 
down  to  138,  and  went  up  to  148}  in  Be* 
cember  of  the  same  year.  It  vras  dovm  as 
low  as  125  in  March  and  April,  1866,  and 
rose  to  107}  in  the  following  June.  With 
little  increase  in  the  bank  circulation,  and 
constant  reduction  of  the  greenbacks,  goUd 
did  not  in  three  years  get  dovm  as  low  as 
it  did  in  1860.  It  hung  at  135-6  daring 
January,  1800,  and  at  131  during  Mareh. 
It  vras  held  at  140  or  over  during  May, 
and  having  dropped  to  131^  in  August, 
went  up  to  140,  and  finally  to  108|  in 
September.  And,  without  contraction,  it 
vras  over  13  per  cent,  lower  in  March, 
1870,  than  m  October,  1860.  Senator 
Schun  admitted,  in  his  speech  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1874,  that  the  amount  of  depre- 
ciation which  an  inconvertible  eamoej 
suflbred,  the  extent  of  its  fiuctnations  in 
value  firom  time  to  time,  did  not  depend 
upon  its  volume  alone.  Th^y  d^mded 
in  a  great  measure  upon  public  opinion, 
upon  the  hopes  and  fears  entertained  bj 
the  people,  especially  in  time  of  great 
public  danger  and  political  commotion. 
Unfortunate  events,  gloomy  prospects, 
would  increase  the  depreciation,  and  vice 
verta.  Popular  confidence  or  distrust  In 
the  Government  would  do  the  sune.  The 
financial  operations  of  the  Government, 
the  combined  action  of  q>eculators,  the 
temporary  currents  of  busineBB,  iroald  oo» 
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did  not.  in  his  opinion,  refate  the  general 
principle  that  the  iasae  of  an  inoon? erti- 
ble  oarrenqr,  in  ezoesB  of  the  natural 
wants  of  the  business  of  the  coantry,  re- 
sults at  onoe  in  its  depreciation,  and  that 
such  depreciation,  when  it  steadily  con- 
tinues in  oomparatiTely  quiet  times,  un- 
disturbed by  extraordinary  events,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  last  four  years,  is  a 
sore  sign  of  its  ezoeas  as  to  the  wants  of 
the  country. 

Another  proof  offered  that  the  curreni^ 
is  redundant  is  that  we  have  more  of  it 
DOW  per  capita  than  we  had  before  the 
war.  The  fact  is  admitted  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  currency  is  not  redundant ; 
but  they  contend  that  we  need  more  now 
per  capita  than  we  did  then,  and  as  much 
more  at  least  as  we  haye  got.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  this  is  the  case  was  urged  by 
Senator  Morton  in  his  resumption  speech 
referred  to  aboTC.  He  said  that  before 
the  war  the  paper  money  consbted  of  the 
issues  of  local  banks,  and  was  not  current 
except  in  the  locality  of  the  banks  by 
which  they  were  issued.  Hence  the  pay- 
ments of  debts  and  commercial  transao- 
tions  between  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  largely  conducted  by  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes.  This  form 
ef  currency,  as  he  called  it,  was  still  used, 
but  not  near  to  the  same  extent  as  before 
the  war.  Now  the  greenbacks  and  na- 
tional-bank notes  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
transmitted  in  such  cases  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  books 
of  the  express  companies  showed  an  in- 
creased transportation  of  paper  money, 
the  amount  of  which  could  not  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.  But  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  moderate  computation  to  say 
that  $100,000,000  of  our  currency  was 
now  used  in  this  way,  which  was  before 
the  war  supplied  by  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes.  Senator  Dixon  of  Con- 
necticut said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Morton, 
that  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  a  bill 
of  exchange,  payable  at  sight,  might 
come  to  be  conridered  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rency, though  as  a  general  rule  it  was 
not.  It  was  the  same  as  a  check  on  a 
bank,  which  was  not  cnmacy.  *' Sup- 
pose,'' he  said,  «*  the  Senator  goes  to  his 
bank  and  takes  out  money,  gives  his 
check  for  it  himself,  and  pays  it  out— are 
both  the  check  and  the  money  to  be  con- 
sidered currency?  What  difference  does 
it  make  if  he  gives  me  the  check  and  I  get 


issory  notes,  Mr.  Dixon  never  heard  of 
any  one  who  considered  them  as  money, 
except  Mr.  Micawber,  who  felt  his  mind 
entirely  relieved  when  he  had  given  a 
note,  the  debt  being  then  honorably  set- 
tled and  paid.  He  said  promissory  notes 
had  been  given,  and  were  still,  but  they 
paid  no  debt  which  still  existed.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  his  financial  speech  of  No- 
vember 36  and  S7, 1867,  referred  to  the 
same  matter  in  this  way.  He  said  that 
before  the  war  the  Eastern  manufacturer 
went  to  New  Orleans  and  bought  his  cot- 
ton, giving  drafts  for  six  or  eight  months ; 
the  merchant  in  New  Orleans  came  Bast 
and  bought  the  manu&otured  goods,  giv- 
ing his  notes  for  from  six  months  to  a 
year;  and  all  the  cash  required  vras 
enough  to  settle  up  the  balances.  He 
held,  like  Mr.  Morton,  that  this  course 
of  dealing  was  now  for  the  most  part 
changed,  paper  money  being  used  in  the 
place  of  notes  and  drafts,  and  that  for  this 
reason  more  of  the  money  vras  now  re- 
quired than  before  the  war.  Mr,  Qeorge 
Walker,  however,  takes  a  different  Tiew 
of  She  matter.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Commissioner  Wells  in  November,  1868, 
he  said  that  large  payments  either  in 
bank-notes  or  coin  had  almost  ceased  in 
America,  domestic  payments  being  gener- 
ally made  by  checks,  and  remittances  to 
a  distance  by  drafts. 

Another  reason  urged  why  we  need 
more  currency  per  capita  than  before  the 
war  is,  that  transactions  requiring  the 
use  of  money  have  greatly  increased  in 
number.  We  are  referred  to  the  revenue 
required  to  be  collected  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  national  debt  incurred 
during  the  war,  and  the  increased  expen- 
ditures of  the  Oovemment  in  its  general 
administration.  Some  have  included 
in  this  calculation  the  revenue  collected 
in  coin  at  the  custom-house ;  but  others 
who  hold  that  the  currency  is  not  redun- 
dant admit  that  this  revenue  should  not  be 
considered  in  this  connection,  as  coin  is 
practically  out  of  circulation  except  in 
such  special  cases.  The  internal  revenue, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  entire  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  before  the  war, 
still  remains  to  be  considered.  We  are 
also  referred  to  the  State,  county,  town, 
and  other  municipal  taxes,  which  are 
claimed  to  be  much  greater  than  before 
the  war.  Besides,  as  it  requires  much 
time  for  the  currency  to  pass  firom  the  tax- 
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thenoe  through  disbaisements  to  the  cir- 
ealation  again,  a  large  amount  of  it  is 
constantly  withdrawn  in  this  way  from 
business  transactions.  There  has  also 
been  great  increase  in  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Trades  and  trans- 
fers of  property  are  much  more  frequent 
than  before  the  war.  By  means  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  rapidity  of  trans- 
portation and  locomotion,  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  country  has  multiplied  fest- 
er than  population,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction has  greatly  enlarged,  while  indi- 
vidual expenses  have  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  not  denied,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing, 
that  the  business,  production,  and  wealth 
of  the  country  have  greatly  increased 
since  1860.  But  Commissioner  Wells 
held,  in  his  report  for  1860,  that  this  in- 
crease had  not  been  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  currency.  Then  it  is  con- 
tended that  an  increase  of  business,  etc., 
does  not  require  a  proportionate  or  even 
approximate  addition  to  the  volume  of  the 
currency.  As  this  increase  goes  on,  money 
is  more  frequently  passed  from  haild  to 
hand ;  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  so 
passed,  the  greater  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness that  can  be  transacted  by  the  same 
volume.  Then  the  use  of  money  is  more 
and  more  economised  by  bank  deposits, 
checks,  and  the  clearing  house.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  case  to  such  an  extent  in 
this  country,  that  not  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  exchanges  of  property  are  efifocted 
by  money.  The  clearing  house  of  New 
York  alone  for  the  last  ten  years  made 
daily  exchanges  to  the  average  amount  of 
$90,000,000,  which  were  all  settled  with 
a  daily  average  of  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  even  this  was  mostly  paid  in 
checks  and  clearing-house  certificates. 
As  evidence  that  the  demand  for  money 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
business,  etc.,  we  are  told  that  while  the 
total  bank-note  circulation  of  Great 
Britain  in  1844  was  $108,358,085, 
twenty-four  years  afler,  in  1868,  it  was 
only  $190,000,000,  showing  a  decline  of 
over  $2,000,000.  The  highest  point  it 
touched  in  this  period  was  $310,000,000. 
Yet,  we  are  assured,  in  this  period  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  doubled,  and  the 
volume  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
more  than  trebled.  We  are  also  referred 
to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  our 
country   at    large.     In   Massachusetts, 


lation  increased  only  23|  per  cent., 
while  bank  capital  increased  74  per  cent., 
population  94  per  cent.,  and  the  pr(q>- 
erty,  by  the  census  vsiuation,  49  per 
cent  In  New  York,  during  the  same  de- 
cade, the  increase  of  ciiculation  was  only 
15  per  cent.,  against  an  increase  in  bank 
capital  of  101  per  cent.,  in  population  of 
85  per  cent.,  and  in  property  of  71  per 
cent.  The  circulation  of  all  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  increased  only  35^ 
per  cent,  from  1837  to  1861,  while  from 
1840  to  1860  the  population  increased  88 
per  cent.,  and  property,  according  to  the 
census  valuation,  389  per  cent.  That  the 
volume  of  currem^  wassufBcioit  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  conntiy  beforo  the 
war,  is  regarded  as  conclusively  shown  by 
the  fisust  that,  although  the  system  of  bank- 
note issues  vras  essentially  f^  and  unre- 
stricted, the  eironlation  could  not  be  car- 
ried above  certain  limits.  The  issues  be- 
ing unrestricted,  except  by  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  the  notes  in  coin,  the  amovint 
floated  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  timde. 
The  highest  ciroulation  which  the  banks 
ever  attained  while  they  continued  q>eeie 
payments  was  $815,000,000  in  1857.  But 
tliat  figure  was  reached  only  by  an  exces- 
sive expansion  of  credits,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  crisis  of  that  year.  For  ser- 
eral  years  prior  to  1857  the  banks  bed 
pushed  their  discounts  to  a  dangerous 
point,  for  the  sake  of  securing  circulation. 
Loans  were  made  in  bank  bills  to  distant 
customers,  especially  at  the  West,  to 
railroad  and  other  corporations,  to  con* 
tractors,  and  to  banks,  with  a  distinet 
agreement  that  the  bills  should  be  kept 
in  ciroulation  till  the  paper  matured.  In 
other  cases  the  agreenunt  was  that  the 
bills  should  be  locked  «p  m  the  safe  of  a 
borrowing  bank,  to  oomtitute  the  reserve 
of  £astem  exchange,  which  was  required 
to  be  kept  by  the  laws  of  the  Western 
States.  It  is  claimed,  thetslbffe,  that  the 
$215,000,000,  of  bank-note  ciroulation  m 
1857  was  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  wants 
of  the  country.  And  yet  it  is  said  to  hsTS 
been  far  less  than  the  banks  had  author- 
ity to  issue.  In  Massachusetts  banks 
wero  allowed  to  circulate  bills  up  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  but  the  dreala- 
tion  never  came  near  to  that  limit.  In 
July,  1857,  with  a  capital  of  $00,000,000. 
they  maintained  a  ciroulation  of  on^ 
$84,000,000.  InNewYorktherowaano 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  droulatioo; 
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each  bank  oould  iflsae  as  many  bills  as  it 
could  secure  at  the  banking  department. 
The  amount  issued  therefore  depended  on 
the  means  of  the  banks  to  pledge  securi- 
ties, and  the  demand  of  the  public  for 
bills.  Yet  in  1857,  with  a  capital  of 
$96,000,000,  the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  banks  was  only  $34,000,000.  In 
the  whole  United  States  the  bank  capital 
was  $371,000,000,  while  the  total  circu- 
lation was  $316,000,000.  The  circulation 
of  the  country  was,  in  short,  fieur  within 
its  statute  limits,  which,  it  is  held,  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  de- 
mand for  more. 

The  &ct  that  the  total  bank-note  circu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  did  not  increase 
from  1844  to  1868  is  not  regarded  by 
some  as  proof  that  no  more  was  needed. 
It  is  claimed  that  more  was  needed,  but 
as  it  could  not  be  lawfully  obtained  a  re- 
sort was  had  to  a  de?ice,  not  recognixed 
by  law,  by  which  their  circulation  was 
practically  and  largely  increased.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  authorised  bank  notes,  it  is 
said  that  there  was  in  extensive  use  a 
paper  circulation  in  the  form  of  indi- 
Tidual  bills  of  exchange  or  promises  to  de- 
lirer  money  at  a  future  day.  Large  qoan- 
tities,  estimated  as  high  as  $1«000,000,- 
000,  were  in  constant  circulation,  return- 
ing finally  to  their  payers  corered  with 
indorsements,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty 
or  more,  and  performing  the  duty  of  bank 
Botes  during  the  time  they  were  out. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  our  own 
currency  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  increase  of  its  Tolume  from  1837  to 
1861,  and  theamountof  dveulatioa  before 
the  war,  have  also  been  assailed.  It  is 
ol&imed  that  the  currency  in  circulation 
at  the  time  mentioned  was  no  CTidence  as 
to  what  was  needed.  Free  banking  was 
not  a  uniTCisal  tkhig.  The  circulation 
was  greatly  limited  by  law,  and  still  more 
80  by  credit.  Hundieds  of  banks  rested 
upon  their  individual  credit,  and  though 
perfectly  solvent,  their  bills  were  worth- 
leas  a  few  miles  from  home.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  such  as  the  individual  folly 
of  bank  officers,  speculations,  frauds,  and 
wanton  violations  of  law,  paper  money 
was  in  many  communities  an  olject  of 
soom,  and  scouted  as  shinpUsters,  rags, 
and  trash .  With  this  view  of  the  matter,  it 
is  held  that  a  test  has  never  been  applied 
to  the  business  of  the  country  as  to  the 
amount  of  paper  money  actually  needed, 
and  never  can  bo  with  mere  local  banks. 


Another  reason  urged  why  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  currency  is  required,  is  that 
the  South  needs  more  of  it  now  than  be* 
fore  the  war.  The  planters  had  occasioi 
to  use  but  little  then.  The  slaves  re- 
ceived no  wages,  for  which,  therefore,  no 
currency  was  required ;  and  the  ordinary 
custom  of  the  planters  was  to  consign 
their  crop  and  draw  upon  their  consign- 
ees at  the  North.  Matters,  it  is  said,  are 
very  diflforent  there  in  this  reflect  at  the 
present  time,  and  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rency is  in  demand. 

Other  reasons  are,  that  the  area  over 
which  the  currency  is  scattered  has  been 
increased  at  least  one-fifth  since  1860 ; 
that  commercial  transactions  are  princi- 
pally for  cash  or  upon  short  time,  while 
they  were  formerly  upon  long  time ;  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  tha 
people  and  carried  about  with  them  is 
much  larger  than  it  was  then  ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  money  we  must  hav»— in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
other  articles  of  constant  and  daily  use, 
which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of 
all  the  exchanges  for  which  money  is  em* 
ployed — has  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  prices. 

This  increase  of  prices  is  the  last  evi- 
dence oflfered  of  the  redundance  of  the 
currency  that  we  shall  mention.  It  ia 
regarded  as  such  evidence  on  the  ground 
that  prices  always  advance  as  the  cur- 
rency is  inflated.  But  it  is  denied  by 
some  that  any  such  increase  has  taken 
place,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  clearly 
attributable  toother  causes  than  inflation. 
Representative  Cobom  of  Indiana  as- 
sumed this  position  in  one  of  his  financial 
speeches  delivered  in  1870.  He  said  that 
New  York  flour  bore  the  some  price  on 
the  Istday  of  January,  1861,  that  it  did  on 
the  same  day  in  1870 ;  and  Western  flour 
was  higher  in  1861  than  in  1870.  Wheat 
was  5  cents  a  bushel  higher  in  1870 
than  in  1860,  and  10  cents  higher  than  in 
1861.  Hops  were  the  same  in  1870  as  in 
1861.  He  said  that  hay  was  25  cents  a 
hundred  higher  in  18T0  than  in  1860,  and 
6  cent^  higher  than  in  1861 ;  but  accord- 
ing to  a  table  of  prices  emlxxlied  in  his 
speech,  it  was  25  cents  higher  in  1860, 
and  5  cents  in  1861,  than  in  1870.  Leath- 
er in  1860  was  20  cents  a  poand,  and  in 
1870,  with  35  per  cent,  duty  upon  it, 
which  nearly  made  the  difference,  it  was 
30  cents  a  pound.  Tallow  was  1(4  cents  a 
pound  in  1850, 10^  in  1860,  and  10  in  1870. 


1859,  40  in  1800,  and  30  in  1801,  was 
48  iD  1868, 67  in  186G,  and  61  in  1870,  and 
liad  upon  it  at  the  last  date  a  do^  of 
10  cents  a  pound,  and  11  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  price  of  corn  was  higher 
(iwing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.    In 

1860,  a  year  of  plenty,  it  was  within  5 
oentR  a  bushel  of  the  price  of  IPOO. 
Whiskey  was  24^  cents,  96  cents,  and 
1^  cents  agallon  in  1850, 1800,  and  1861, 
and  06  cents  in  1870,  the  difference  being 
just  about  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Pork 
and  its  products  had  risen  on  account  of 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  hog  cholera. 
Many  articles  entering  into  daily  use  in  the 
£unily  had  their  prices  increased  by  the 
tariff,  but  unoffending  greenbacks  should 
not  be  foroed  to  bear  the  blame.  Mr. 
Oobum  also  referred  to  the  fiM$t  that  the 
prices  in  1870  were  in  greenbacks,  while 
those  before  the  war  were  in  gold.  This, 
be  claimed,  would  reduce  the  former 
prices,  and  put  many  of  them  below  the 
latter. 

It  will  be  obeerred  that  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned  by  Mr.  Cobum  are 
farmers*  products.  Amasa  Walker,  in  a 
recent  letter,  admitted  that  these  products 
were  no  higher  now  than  before  tlie  war, 
while,  as  he  said,  all  other  commodi- 
ties have  advanced  from  S5  to  50  and 
even,  in  many  cases,  75  per  cent,  in 
c(Asequence  of  the  ezcessiTe  yolume  of 
oar  currency.  The  fiomers'  products  did 
not  sell  for  as  much  as  these  other  com- 
modities, for  the  reason  that  the  coun- 
try produced  a  surplus  of  the  former 
that  must  be  sent  abroad  for  a  market, 
and  consequently  must  be  sold  for  what 
they  were  worth  in  gold  for  that  purpose. 
This  would  be  the  price  in  gold  plus  the 
little  gold  premium,  and  must  determine 
the  price  of  the  whole  crop.  CSommis- 
sion^  Wells  held  in  his  last  report  that 
these  products  did  not  bring  as  much  as 
stoted  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation, elevating,  storing,  and  manag- 
ing was  greater  than  it  would  be  under  a 
Bormal  condition  of  the  currency.  And 
as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  gold  re- 
oeived  sixty  or  ninety  days  afUrwards 
would  exchange  for  as  much  currency  m 
it  would  at  the  time  the  purchase  was 
made,  the  exporter  of  necessity  insured 
himself  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  four 
per  cent.,  as  the  case  might  be.  What- 
ever these  charges  might  amount  to,  they 
w«re  reflected  back  and  borne  by  the  pro- 


consumer. 

Those  who  regurd  the  currency  as  r^ 
dundant  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
class  advocating  a  contraction  of  ifii  toI- 
nme  to  the  amount  required,  while  the 
other  is  in  fiivor  of  permitting  it  to  re- 
main ondisturbed.  Many  of  the  points 
urged  against  contraction  appear  from 
the  statements  already  made.  There  sr* 
others,  however,  the  principal  of  which 
we  will  now  present. 

It  is  ocmtended  that  the  currency  should 
not  be  contracted,  because  so  &r  as  it  is 
contracted  a  stringency  in  the  okrmj 
ma^t  is  created  which  restrains  busi- 
ness, lessens  the  pn^ts  of  industry,  and 
retards  the  development  of  the  country. 
It  is  replied  to  this  ol^ection  that  a  r9-> 
dundant  currency,  as  ours  is  claimed  to 
be,  tends  to  produce  the  very  stringeney 
and  its  consequences  that  are  so  mooh 
feared  as  the  result  of  contraction.  It 
does  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only 
attended  by  an  increase  in  prices,  but  it 
stimulates  speculation.  As  prices  accost 
themselves  to  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
there  can  never  be  too  much  of  it  with 
existing  prices  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  country.  Then  as  speculation  is  aJso 
stimulated,  still  more  currency  is  required 
for  speculative  purposes,  which  creates  s 
greater  demand  for  money  than  before  in- 
flation, and  renders  it  more  difficult  to  bs 
obtained.  Op.  the  other  hand,  a  red  no- 
tion of  an  inflated  currency  causes  a  re- 
duction of  prices  and  disooorages  specula- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  demand  fiv 
money  is  not  so  great,  and  it  can  be  laore 
easily  obtained.  Besides,  inflation  tends 
to  diminish  industry,  whioh  is  the  great 
source  of  national  wealth,  and  thus  to  in- 
jure and  retard  rather  than  benefit  and 
advance  the  legitimate  business  and  real 
prosperity  of  the  eoontqr. 

This  anticipated  reduction  of  prioes  by 
contraction  is  one  of  the  reasons  urged 
against  it.  It  is  supposed  that  soeh  a  ra> 
duotion  would  produce  a  disastroM  eftot 
upon  trade  by  lessening  profits  and  the 
money  value  of  property,  and  perhaps  pie^ 
cipitate  a  financial  crisis.  The  contractioQ 
ists  have  never  considered  this  olgeelion  a 
very  serious  one.  Holding  that  prices  are 
too  high  in  consequence  of  a  lednndaat 
currency,  they  have  contended  that  a  re- 
duction ought  to  be  made  so  fiir  as  a  re* 
moval  of  the  cause  would  prodnoe  thai 
effi»ct.    If  such  reduction  ^umld  be  ad* 
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nutted  to  be  an  evil,  an  inflated  cumnoy 
is  held  to  be  a  greater  one.  Senator 
fen  ton  says  :  *'  There  are  also  oompenj«a- 
tions;  at  least  the  redactions  in  Si>me 
lueasare  balance  each  other.  If  prices 
decline,  so  in  part  does  the  cost  of  Ht* 
log.  If  the  merchant  loses  in  what  he 
Hells,  he  gains  in  what  he  bays."  Com- 
inlasioner  Wells,  according  to  his  report 
for  1880,  regards  this  reduction  of  prices 
as  a  great  good  to  be  attained  on  ac- 
count'of  the  efibct  it  would  have  apon 
oar  foreign  trade.  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  have  a  favorable  effect  apon  that 
trade,  for  the  reason  that  the  prevailing 
iiigh  prices  caused  by  inflation  prevents 
as  &om  competing  with  foreign  nations 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Amasa 
Walker  insists  upon  this  redaction  of 
prices  as  required  peculiarly  by  the  form- 
ing interest.  The  reasons  given  by  him 
why  the  fiurmers'  products  are  lower  than 
other  commodities  have  already  been 
stated.  While  these  products  are  sold  at 
gold  prices  plus  the  little  gold  preminm, 
all  the  &rmer  consumes  must  be  pur- 
chased at  eurrency  prices,  from  25  to  75 
per  cent,  higher,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive volume  of  the  currency.  He  re- 
gards this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  depression  of  the  fitrmers'  branch  of 
indusbry.  It  is  held  by  others,  however, 
that  the  farmer  does  not  suffer  any  sub- 
stantial evils  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  currency,  on  the  ground  that  he 
both  receives  for  what  he  seUs,  and  pays 
for  what  he  purchases,  the  gold  price 
pins  the  gold  premium,  so  that  he  neither 
gains  nor  loses  by  the  process.  The  re- 
ply to  this  is  substantially  the  same  as 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Wells  as  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  and 
the  exporters'  insaranoe  against  loss  by 
change  in  value  of  the  currency,  as  above 
stated. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  country  is 
urged  as  another  objection  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency.  This  indebt- 
edness, comprising  State,  county,  city 
and  oM^er  municipal  debts,  Qorporate  and 
individual  debts,  has  been  carried  by  es- 
timate into  thousands  of  millions.    The 


evils  have  been  confidently  predicted  as 
the  result.  It  is  said  in  reply,  that 
though  this  might  be  a  great  hardship,  as 
credits  are  constantly  expanding  and  this 
indebtedness  is  steadily  increasing,  delay 
will  only  enhance  the  difficulty.  Amasa 
Walker  holds  that,  so  far  as  the  farmers 
are  concerned,  contraction  would,  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  others,  be  a  benefit  ra- 
ther than  a  hardship.  While  it  would 
lessen  the  prices  of  what  they  have  to 
purchase,  they  would  obtain  just  as  much 
as  they  now  do  for  what  they  have  to 
sell.  Their  profits,  therefore,  would  be 
greater,  and  their  debts,  by  consequence, 
more  easily  paid. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  currency  is 
redundant,  but  are  still  opposed  to  contrac- 
tion, are  in  favor  of  waiting  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  increase  of 
business  to  bring  the  currency  to  par  with 
gold.  It  is  supposed  that  this  develop- 
inent  and  increase  of  business  will  have 
this  effect  by  creating  a  necessity  for 
what  currency  we  have,  so  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  redundant.  To  this  it  is  re- 
plied, that  the  retaining  of  the  present 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation  tends 
to  increase  no  business  but  what  is  specu- 
lative, and  to  check  the  very  development 
which  is  expected  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
It  tends  to  check  this  development  by  its 
effect  upon  the  farmers'  interest  and  our 
foreign  trade,as  already  mentioned.  Then, 
should  the  demand  for  currency  increase 
no  more  rapidly  than  from  1835  to  1800, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  4.36  per  cent, 
per  annum,  it  would  take  at  lea^t  forty 
years  from  1860,  or  until  1000,  to  bring 
the  vrants  of  the  country  up  to  the  pres- 
ent simply,  during  which  time  the  cur- 
rency would  probably  remain,  as  now,  ir- 
redeemable or  inconvertible.  This  last 
argument  has,  of  course,  no  weight  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  character  of 
the  currency  from  1835  to  1860  prevented 
it  from  being  a  test  as  to  how  much  was 
actually  needed. 

The  next  and  last  branch  of  the  sul^ject 
before  us  to  be  noticed  is,  whether  or  not 
the  currency  should  be  expanded.  An 
expansion  is  demanded  on  the  ground 
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tUis  high  rate  of  interest  an  ef  idenoe  of 
ED  excess  rather  than  a  deficiency.  They 
do  80  on  the  ground  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  money,  which  is  held  by  them  to 
accompany  redundance  as  above  mention- 
ed, causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
rate  of  interest  As  proof  of  this  we  are 
told  that  interest  has  always  been  highest 
when  the  currency  has  been  the  most  re- 
dundant. Those  well-known  periods  of 
expansion,  1837  and  1857,  are  referred  to ; 
and  it  is  said  that  interest  rose  as  high  as 
30  per  cent,  in  the  former  period,  and 
still  higlier  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Ooburn,  a 
zealous  advocate  for  expansion,  admitted, 
in  his  speech  mentioned  above,  that  *'  too 
great  an  excess,'*  as  well  as  *'  too  great  a 
scarcity,"  made  high  rates  of  interest, 
money  becoming  in  both  cases  a  mere  tool 
for  speculation.  But  he  claimed  for  tiiat 
time,  1870,  '*  too  great  a  scarcity,''  alleg- 
ing as  a  reason  for  the  claim  that,  al- 
though speculations  were  infret^uent, 
money  could  not  be  had  at  any  price  to 
liandle  the  crops  of  the  West  and  South. 

As  further  ev idenoe  that  the  present 
volume  of  the  currency  is  insufficient,  we 
are  referred  to  the  prosperous  times  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  •*  everybody  was  mak- 
ing money. ' '  Though  most  of  the  currency 
was  confiued  to  the  Northern  States,  there 
was  more  of  it  in  circulation  than  at  the 
present  time.  There  is,  it  is  claimed,  no 
evidence  that  the  currency  was  redundant 
then ;  and  if  it  was  not,  there  cannot  )»e 
enough  of  it  now.  It  is  said  in  reply 
that  during  the  war  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  expended  all  over  the  country  for 
munitions  of  war,  stores  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  pay  and  bounty  for  the  soldiers. 
The  currency  ramified  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry, wherever  soldiers  were  to  be  ob- 
tained and  food  and  clothing  procured. 
Thus  business  was  stimulated  in  every 
community  in  the  land.  But  an  addition- 
al issue  at  the  present  time  would  not 
flow  into  tlie  same  channels  and  produce 
the  same  effect.  It  would  be  put  into  cir- 
culation by  the  purchase  of  bonds ;  and 
as  the  bonds  would  come  from  tlie  money 
centres  of  the  country,  it  is  to  these  cen- 
tres that  the  additional  issue  would  go. 
Those  who  need  it  so  much  could  not  ob- 
tain it,  as  tliey  have  no  bonds  to  give  in 
exchange. 

The  generally  admitted  fact  that  we 
have  less  currency  per  capita  than  either 
England  Xjr  France,  is  urged  as  evidence 


that  we  do  not  need  so  much  per  capita  u 
either  of  those  conntries.  Eoglaod  has 
double  the  wealth  that  we  have.  Not  only 
is  there  a  preponderaooe  of  penonal  over 
real  property  in  the  country,  bat  the  real 
is  productive  property  to  a  mach  greater 
extent  than  it  is  here.  Wages  is  the 
greatest  absorbent  of  money,  because  paid 
in  small  sums,  at  short  intervals,  and  to 
many  persons;  and  England,  far  more 
than  ourselves,  is  a  payer  of  wages.  Eng- 
land is  eminently  a  trading  nation,  buy- 
ing and  selling  not  only  for  herself,  but 
for  all  the  world,  while  this  is  not  so 
much  a  trading  as  a  producing  and  con- 
suming country.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Great  Britain  are  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  ours.  Not  only  is  the 
balance  of  this  trade  settled  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  the  trade  itself  is  a  sure  index 
of  the  domestic  trade,  of  which  no  oorre> 
sponding  record  Lh  kept.  As  to  France, 
tiiere  is  much  less  activity  in  exchanges 
in  that  country  than  here,  on  account  of 
tlie  people  being  more  slow  and  sedenta- 
ry. The  French  are  behind  lui  in  com- 
mercial usages,  and  especially  slow  to 
adopt  thuse  substitutes  for  money  by  the 
use  of  which  our  business  is  simplified 
and  cheai>ened.  They  have  only  few 
banks  in  France.  The  number  was  stated 
in  1868  to  be  only  56,  while  we  had  1,700. 
While,  therefore,  the  men  of  businees 
here  almost  universally  keep  bonk  ac- 
counts, and  make  all  but  the  smallest 
payments  in  checks  or  drafts,  in  France 
they  keep  their  money  by  them  and  make 
large  payments  us  well  as  small  in  bank 
notes  or  coin.  The  aggregate  of  tliese  in- 
dividual reserves  of  the  French  is  sup- 
posed to  make  the  largest  item  in  the 
circulation.  Then  the  insecurity  to  prop- 
erty in  France,  resulting  from  political 
disquietude  and  changes  of  dynasty,  has 
led  to  the  hoarding  of  money  there  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  both  the  wealth  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  France  are  much  greater 
than  ours.  It  is  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pansionists, however,  that  we  need  more 
currency  than  either  of  those  countries,  fur 
various  reasons.  One  of  them  is,  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  businesB  is 
dune  in  the  way  of  bank  credits  and  bank 
deposits  in  both  of  those  countries  than 
here ;  which,  so  far  as  France  is  eoneem- 
ed,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  as 
to  banks,  etc.,  in  that  country ,  just  Ben- 
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tioned  above.  This  state  of  tilings  is  said 
to  be  caused,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
by  our  country  being  so  much  more  sparse- 
ly settled  than  the  others,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  banking 
facilities.  The  extent  of  our  territory,  as 
compared  with  tbe  population,  also  les- 
sens the  opportunity  of  the  people  to 
make  those  mutual  exchanges  of  labor 
and  property,  or  of  credits  for  eitlier, 
which  constitute  the  process  of  set-off  in 
business  transactions ;  and  where  this  pro- 
oesB  of  set-off  cannot  be  resorted  to,  money 
is  required.  The  land  tenure  in  £ngland, 
as  compared  with  the  rapid  and  active 
exchanges  of  real  estate  here,  is  held  to 
furnish  another  reason  why  we  need  more 
carrency  than  m  needed  there.  Besides, 
the  landed  estates  of  England  require 
oomparatively  little  to  keep  them  up  and 
improve  them,  while  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  OS  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  our  unimproved  lands,  forests, 
mines,  etc.  It  is  said  further  that  while 
Bngland  and  France  are  old,  with  all  their 
T6(«ouroes  developed,  our  country  is  new 
and  its  resources  undeveloped,  which  is 
arged  as  another  reason  why  we  need 
more  currency  than  either  of  them.  Still 
another,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  men- 
tion, is  the  amount  of  money  required  here, 
more  than  in  England  or  France,  on  ao- 
ooant  of  higher  prices,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  other  articles 
of  constant  and  daily  use. 

As  further  proof  that  more  currency  is 
needed  than  we  have,  we  are  referred 
to  the  fiEust  that  when  a  national  bank 
goes  under,  its  notes  are  sold  at  a  premium 
of  about  five  per  cent  fur  the  purpose  of 
circulation. 

Mr.  IngersoH,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Huu.se  at  Washington,  June  0,  1670, 
maintained  that  without  exception  pe- 
riods of  expansion  were  periods  of  activ- 
ity and  progress.  After  referring  to  \he 
hlntory  of  other  countries  and  the  world 
at  large,  he  came  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  currency  was  expand- 
ing from  1830  to  1837,  the  country  was 
bleHsed  with  a  period  of  commercial  activ- 
ity and  general  prosperity.  The  same 
was  said  of  the  time  intervening  between 
1843  and  1857,  1861  and  1865,  when  the 
carrency  was  also  an  expanding  one.  He 
said  that  periods  of  expansion  had  ended 
in  financial  panics,  not  because  of  expan- 
sion itself,  but  because  the  paper  money 
I  issued  on  an  unsound  basin.    Though 
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it  professed  to  be  convertible  into  coin  on 
demand,  there  was  not  one  dollar  in  coin 
to  ten  of  the  paper  for  the  redemption  of 
the  latter.  So,  when  confidence  in  the 
system  was  shaken  by  any  disturbance,  a 
run  was  made  upon  the  banks,  and  they, 
being  unable  to  redeem  their  notes,  sus- 
pended. No  expansion  of  coin,  or  even 
of  paper,  when  the  latter  is  issued  upon 
a  sound  basis,  in  a  proper  manner  and  for 
a  legitimate  purpose,  ever  produced  a 
panic  or  a  crash,  or  ever  would.  He  re- 
garded the  greenbacks  as  a  kind  of  paper 
money  the  expansion  of  which  **  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  legitimate  demands 
and  wants  of  our  entire  people  '*  could 
not  possibly  produce  a  panic.  He  would 
make  them  so  plentiful  that  they  would 
be  seeking  borrowers  at  from  throe  to  five 
per  cent. 

Another  reason  urged  why  the  currency 
should  be  expanded  is,  that  maintaining 
its  present  volume  while  the  population, 
wealth,  and  business  of  the  country  is 
constantly  increasing,  is  attended  by  the 
same  results  as  would  flow  from  contrac- 
tion itself.  As  population,  wealth,  and 
business  increase,  the  demand  for  money 
increases  also ;  and  if  this  demand  is  not 
supplied,  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  great  evil  apprehended 
of  contraction,  will  be  inevitable; 

The  grounds  upon  which  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  opposed  appear  for  the 
most  part  from  what  has  already  been 
stated.  We  will  mention  only  one  point 
more,  which  is,  that  such  expansion  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  pledge  contained 
in  the  act  of  March  18,  1869,  *'  to  make 
provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 
for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States 
notes  in  coin.''  This  point  is  made  upon 
the  ground  that  a  further  issue  of  paper 
money  would  cause  a  still  greater  depre- 
ciation, and  thus  add  to  the  main  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  redemption.  The  reply 
is,  that  a  moderate  increase  would  restore 
prosperity  throughout  the  country ;  and 
that  as  a  result  of  such  prosperity  the 
currency  would  be  gradually  brought  to 
par  with  gold.  Expansion,  according  to 
this  view,  instead  of  being  a  violation  of 
the  pledge  in  question,  is  the  best  mea- 
sure that  can  be  adopted  for  redeeming  it. 
It  is  denied,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  even  a  moderate  expansion  would 
produce  any  good  effect,  by  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  or  otherwise,  for  reasons 
that  have  been  stated  above. 
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A  FAMOUS  KVANGBLIST. 

SoMB  of  ihose  who  sipped  the  cap  of 
Elder  tea  proTided  in  last  month's  maga- 
sine  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  for  a 
seoond  draught— a  desire  which  I  can 
easily  satisfy,  having  much  material  to 
brew  from. 

It  was  the  winter  of  18&-  when  Elder 
Knapp  was  called  to  the  city  by  a  well- 
known  church.  When  asked  how  long 
he  would  stay,  the  great  itinerant  an- 
swered, "Till  the  kingdom  of  the  deyil 
has  come  down  to  the  ground ;''  in  which 
spirit  I  heard  him  pray  that  the  Lord 
would  '<  make  the  devil  pick  up  his  tools 
and  start  out  of  the  city,  and  may  the 
people  keep  him  out.*'  The  Elder  began 
with  vigor,  preaching  twice  or  thrice  on 
Sunday,  and  once  every  other  evening. 
Have  perhaps  on  Saturday.  Besides  this, 
he  held  prayer>meetings  morning  and 
afternoon,  generally  in  the  aflemoon 
preaching  a  short  discourse.  During  five 
months  of  consecutive  labor,  the  fiimous 
revivalist  delivered  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sermons,  including  a  few 
repetitions.  Besides,  be  held  anxious 
meetings,  immersed  converts — in  short, 
his  labors  were  herculean  and  incessant. 
It  helped  him  that  his  sermons  were  either 
old  ones,  or  else  were  extemporaneous; 
still,  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  well- 
styled  '*  protracted  efibrts"  would  for 
most  persons  be  intolerable.  But  the 
Elder  had  acquired  the  &culty  of  keep- 
ing cool  while  feverish  excitement  raged 
around  him,  never  straining  his  voice  or 
quickening  the  pace  of  his  delivery,  or 
losing  his  head  or  his  power  over  a  nerve 
or  muscle.  At  the  end  of  five  months' 
the  evangelist  publicly  announced  himself 
as  fresh  for  work  as  ever. 

A  religious  revival  is  like  a  revolution : 
to  silence  criticism,  the  attempt  must  be 
successful.  This  the  Elder  well  under^ 
stood.  Having  made  a  bitter  failure  in 
the  chu^h  where  he  first  labored,  the  en- 
gagement was  closed  by  consent,  and  he 
forthwith  agreed  with  another  church 
whose  position  well  suited  his  aggressive 
spirit,  it  being  flanked  by  a  theatre  and 
girdled  with  rum- stills.  Here  he  vras  suc- 


cessful from  the  start ;  so  that  oonversicMifl 
and  immersions  quickly  followed  each 
other.  Why  the  Elder  &iled  at  his  fizst 
point  is  disputed.  He  averred  that  **  the 
people  were  too  proud ; "  they,  that  he 
'*  worked  them  too  hard."  At  all  events, 
few  were  converted,  despite  several  weeks 
of  relentless  labor  on  the  Elder's  part ; 
and  his  opponents  even  claimed  that  this 
handful  had  been  on  the  point  of  conyio- 
tion  before  his  arrival. 

All  was  changed  on  the  Elder's  next 
ground,  where,  as  the  fruit  of  ten  we^s' 
work,  the  regular  pastor  immersed  aboat 
one  hundred  and  twenty  oonverts.  While 
the  excitement  ran  highest,  often  twenty 
or  thirty  oonverts,  male  and  female,  would 
successively  exhort  the  audience  to  re- 
pentance. All  the  people  were  devoted 
to  the  Elder,  lightening  his  toil  by  their 
industry  and  leal. 

But  I  must  now  turn  from  narration  to 
illustration.  The  Elder,  as  my  little  note- 
book records,  was  specially  severe  upon 
drunkenness  during  the  season  when  I 
reported  his  sermons.  ''I  have  lived," 
he  once  said, ''  to  see  firar  generations  go 
down  to  a  drunkard's  hell."  Again: 
"  According  to  the  Universalists,  when  a 
poor,  miserable  drunkard  went  up  to 
heaven,  God  would  ask  him  what  he  had 
done  for  Him.  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  1  have 
been  engaged  all  my  life  in  selling  poisoii 
to  my  fellow  men.  I  have  desolated  homes 
and  fiunilies,  and  brought  many  befofe 
their  time  to  the  grave.'  '  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  &ithful  serfant,'  answers 
God,  *  come  right  up  here  and  take  a  seat 
side  of  St.  Judas  and  Dr.  Satan.'"  A 
second  judgment  scene  on  the  same  snh- 
jeot  of  the  liquor  trafiio  was  too  terrifie 
to  transcribe. 

Gambling  the  Elder  attacked  with 
equal  vigor.  "  I  had  to  stop  one  night," 
he  said,  *'  at  a  little  pkMe  on  the  Miflsie- 
sippi  river,  where  the  only  inn  was  a  little, 
low,  miserable  groggery,  full  (^drinking, 
swearing,  gambling  loafers ;  and  if  I  had 
had  the  cholera  there  alone,  the  night 
wouldn't  have  seemed  so  long  as  it  did  in 
such  company.  Why,  I  looked  ronnd  to 
see  if  the  devil  wasn't  there,  three  or  fiior 
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and  all  the  good  men.  '    And  again  be  care  aboat  exhibi 

said :  '*  Now,  suppose  there's  a  distin-  and  a  little  dano 

guished    gambler   in   Ohioago— an    old  care  not  for  their 

fiweepetakes  that  takes  the  game  every  a  Sabbath-sohool 

time— and  he  challenges  all  your  city  to  He  even  preach 

play  against  him.    And   suppose  some  Root's  new  cantc 

noted  gambler  here— old  Tomlinson,  if  he  (then  performing 

hasnH  gone  to  hell  yet— takes  up  the  text,  '*  Make  hay 

challenge.    Well,  he  traTels  to  Chicago,  Vanity  and  ext 

and  on  one  of  the  boats  on  the  lake  he  lashed  by  the  £ld 

walks  up  to  one  of  the  passengers,  and  ionable  professors 

asks  him  to  take  a  game  of  cards.    '  A  at  the  stomach, 

game  of  cards ! '  says  he ; '  no,  I  don't  play  about  and  arounc 

cards ! '  and  he  goes  on  reading  Jiis  Bi-  sundry  fashionabl 

ble.    Well,  he  goes  to  another,  and  asks  given  up  to  this  i 

him  to  take  a  game  of  cards.    *  A  game  ladies  and  gentle 

of  cards ! '  says  he ; '  why,  I  wouldn't  think  they  might  go  u( 

of  it.'  And  so  he  goes  to  another  and  an-  city.     I  have  se 

other,    finally,  he  rushes  up  to  the  cap'n,  sweep  the  board 

and  calls  out,  *  Cap'n,  what  in  the  name  Of  extravagant  e 

of  God  have  you  got  on  board?'    *  Qot  said:  **  Many  Ilk 

on  board?    Why,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  as  good  harness 

got  a  load  of  Christians,  and  I'm  one  my-  man,  and  cut  as  1 

self! '  "  This  is  part  of  oui 

Dancing  the  Elder  rebuked  in  severe  He  described  san 

terms.    "  There  was  a  Restorationist,  a  ble  minister  that 

fiddler,"  he  said,  '*  down  in  Hartford,  extravagance,  am 

Connecticut.    He  was  naturally  a  good  parade,  because  8 

sort  of  a  generous,  whole-souled  fellow,  who  would  rathei 

On  Sundays  he'd  play  the  bass  viol  for  their  yanity,  wg 

the  church,  and  then  on  week  days  he'd  And  so  he'll  have 

go  over  to  the  dance  hall  and  play  for  the  there,  and  it's  all 

devii.      Well,   when   the    church   was  God  forbid  that  I 

roused  up,  they  began  to  pray  that  the  This  sally  was  gr 

dancing  hall  might  be  closed  up  and  the  ter.    Speaking  ol 

dancers  converted.    And  one  night  the  he  said:  "And 

minister  prayed  most  fervently  that  the  the  money  out  a 

fiddler's  arm  might  be  palsied ;  and  the  and  perhaps  he  i 

fiddler  sat  there  and  heard  it.    Well,  he  and  got  fifty  per 

went  out  and  went  over  to  the  hall,  and  done,** 

he  told  the  young   folks  all  about  it.  His  preju'^ioe 

*•  fibllo,'  says  he, '  here's  the  parson  been  was  strange.   He 

praying  to  have  this  dance  hall  closed  you  will  swim  al 

up.'    So  they  went  to  dancing,  and  the  all  vacancy  and 

music  struck  up,  and  lo !  in  the  midst  of  out,  perhaps,  a  p 

it,  the  fiddler's  arm  dropped  nerveless  to  down  at  the  first 

his  side.    '  My  friends,'  said  he, '  I  can  and  fioat  off  into 

play  for  you  no  more.'    And  the  whole  cing  and  theatri 

assembly  was  in  alarm,  and  the  fiddler  devil.     Why,  si 

cried  for  mercy."  hard  master.    H< 

The  Elder  preached  one  sermon  special-  half  your  days.  J 

ly  against  dancing :  *'  *  Where  are  your  down  to  hell." 

converts  ? '  the  wicked  say ;  *  why,  they're  Even  in  his  mc 

off  at  balls  and  parties.     Why,  they  dance  Elder    could   no 

like  poppets.'    And  thus  they  chuckle,  throwing  in  half 

while  the  godly  are  on  their  faces  pray-  For  example :  ** 

ing  for  relief  from  this  shame.     Show  ehanan  should  co 


storm,  when  the  tempest  was  high  (pay- 
ing his  owD  fare  on),  and  should  go  down 
to  one  of  the  worst  hovels  in  the  Tilest 
quarter  of  this  city,  and  stand  there  all 
night  and  knock,  knock.  And  the  poor 
starYing  beggar  would  call  out,  *  Who's 
there?'  *  It's  President  Buchanan.  l*ye 
come  all  the  way  from  Washington  to 
make  you  and  your  home  happy  and  com* 
for  table.'  And.suppose  the  man  should 
answer  back,  '  Well,  Buchanan,  I  don't 
ask  any  odds^  of  yo«-H9o  go  along. '  And 
still  night  after  night  the  President  comes 
and  knocks,  and  says, '  Here  are  my  ser^ 
yanto  laden  with  comforts,  and  here  Is  my 
son  '  (supposing  he  had  one)  '  waiting  to 
do  you  good.'  And  the  poor  beggar  tekes 
the  shovel,  and  his  wife  takes  the  tongs, 
and  his  sons  hammer  and  hatehet,  and 
declare  they'll  beat  out  the  President's 
brains  if  he  comes  in.  What  would  you 
think  of  such  a  man?  Well  now  you," 
eto. 

In  attacking  Unitarians  and  UniTcrsal- 
ists  Elder  Knapp  often  fell  into  great  un- 
chariteblenees.  He  said:  *' It's  not  mate- 
rial whether  a  man  is  Atheist,  Deist,  Ma- 
terialist, Universalist,  Spiritualist,  or 
Uniterian,  because  they  are  all  alike  er- 
rors. Why,  uniyersal  nl?ation  is  just  no 
saWation  at  all,  for  it*s  uniYersal  damna- 
tion. The  tendency  of  UniTersalism  Is 
immediately  to  licentiousness  and  crime. 
It  ventilates  the  burning  volcano,  and 
throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  luste." 
On  that  followed  a  story  of  a  woman  in 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county.  New  Tork 
(Che  Elder  used  to  place  his  anecdotes 
with  great  particularity  of  State,  county, 
and  township),  who,  after  taking  up  with 
Universalism,  sent  for  the  Elder  on  her 
dying  bed  to  come  and  see  her.  He  re- 
turned the  reply  that  there  were  *'  one 
hundred  and  fifty  souls  now  under  convic- 
tion," and  that  he  '*  couldn't  leave  them 
just  to  toke  care  of  one  soul."  However, 
when,  a  night  or  two  after,  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls  were  pressed  into  the 
kingdom,  he  irent.  **  Oh,  sir,"  says  the 
woman  on  his  entry,  "  I've  denied  there 
vras  any  devil,  but  there's  a  devil  in  this 
room." 

On  this  point  he  at  one  time  said: 
**  They  hate  Ood  and  Christ  and  orthodox 
Christians-— that's  why  people  preach 
Universalism  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred.    They  love  sin  and  hate  (ibd." 


hate  revivals.  They  try  to  pu  t  'em  doim. 
And  why?  Because  revivals  use  a  ze^to* 
rationist  all  up.  They  throw  him  all  into 
the  shade.  Perhaps  you've  seen  a  fox- 
fire in  the  woods.  Well,  in  the  dark,  it 
looks  like  a  live,  burning  cual ;  but  when 
you  go  to  it,  and  toke  it  up,  it's  only  a 
piece  of  rotten  wood.  Well,  so  Unifcari- 
anism  may  look  a  little  alive,  but  really 
it's  only  miserable,  dead,  rotten  wood." 

The  Elder's  sermons  were  uneven,  some 
being  comparatively  tame  and  othen  bril- 
liant with  quaint  ideas  or  racy  ejqnes- 
sions.  In  one  prayer  he  ejaculated, 
«' Lord, chain  the devU!"  Inanotberhe 
said,  ''O  Lord,  may  thy  Spirit  come 
down  like  a  shovrer  of  fifty-sixes !  "  And 
his  prayers  were  full  of  such  oddities.  In 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  mother,  as  the 
appointed  means  of  his  conversion,  the 
Mder  said:  '*I  believe  there  are  thou- 
sands there  in  heaven,  in  oonsequeooe  of 
what  my  mother  then  did."  He  declared: 
**  I  pity  those  poor  old  hopers  who  can't 
eigoy  the  world  or  religion  either,  and 
have  just  enough  religion  to  make  'em 
miserable."  Of  the  conversion  of  Saol 
he  said :  '*  Saul  vras  well  broke,  and  so 
every  man  must  be  well  broke  before  he 
goes  to  heaven,  or  he  vriil  be  rebeUions 
there."  Ulustrating  the  influence  of  trifles 
he  said :  *'  I  have  often  been  in  a  heaven- 
ly frame  of  mind,  when  some  abuaive 
thing  would  come  up,  and  I'd  feel  it  just 
as  if  I'd  been  struck  over  the  head  vrith  a 
handspike."  Again  he  said:  **It's  the 
devil  that  says  a  bishop  shall  have  no 
wife.  And  he'll  do  well  to  have  chil- 
dren. God  has  given  me  nine,  and  thegr 
are  all  in  the  land  of  the  living.'* 

In  a  sermon  on  love  be  said : 


The  devD  can  write  tm 
praaoh  'em  giaoefaOy;  but  when  yoa  ooaia  to 
fovfo^,  be'8  dooe.  He  oan*t  get  aliead  at  aO.  .. 
Belliclon  without  love  is  like  a  tinkUng  oymlMl. 
IVa  Uke  a  Uttle  boy  who  wiU  tinkle,  tfakle, 
tinkle  a  little  iheep-beO-that's  what  God  meeai 
—or  Uke  the  cymbals  thaee  miMtaMe  Geimaae 
oany  about  the  streets.  I  verily  believe  I  never 
loved  God  so  mneh  in  the  same  period  of  Umm 
as  daring  this  winter— not  dnrlnjr  the  fixty  yean 
since  my  conTersloa.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
Christians.  Why,  WhlteOeld  was  bom  oa  tta 
wing,  and  he  never  litl  And  I  expect  be  la  ty- 
ing yetl 

But  I  must  dose  my  dtatidis  from  tbia 
remarkable  preacher.  He  had  even  an 
odd  pronunciation  of  his  ovm,  whidi  I 
have  not  attempted  to  reproduce :  «.  y.. 


ije  usually  called  **(er"  and  "Her"; 
you  be  sometimes  called  '*yeou."  Ue 
would  say,  "  Well,  yoa  say,  I  guess 
there's  precious  few  tbat  ar^  bom  again. 
Well,  now,  I  tell  yeou,  not  ser  few  as  you 
think,  not  ser  few  as  you  think."  But, 
of  course,  oddities  of  utterance  and  ges- 
ture cannot  be  reproduced  in  description 
or  citation,  without  perpetually  drawing 
the  attention  away  from  the  substance  of 
what  is  said.  '*  I've  heard  some  say," 
he  declared,  **  that  Knapp  had  mesmer- 
iied  the  people,  and  that  he  couldn't  pro- 
duce the  eflfoct  he  does  without  looking 
*em  in  the  eye ; "  and  thereopon  he  for- 
mally disclaimed  this  power. 

Tennyson  speaks  of  a  person  who 
Oft  at  Bible  meeOngt,  o'er  the  rett 
^ViUliig,  did  hlB  boly,  oUy  best. 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  HeaTen. 

£lder  Knapp  had  no  such  sappy  soft- 
ness. He  gloried  in  preaching  the  ter- 
rors of  hell,  and  in  calling  it  by  name. 
Ue  once  referred  with  ineffiibie  scorn  to 
"  a  certain  place  which  some  cold-heart- 
od,  yelTCt-eared  people  dislike  to  hear 
named.  So  does  the  dcTil  dislike  to  have 
'em  hear  it."  Still,  for  this  Tcry  reason, 
that  and  kindred  words  occurred  so  often 
in  his  discourses  as  almost  to  disfigure 
them.  And  where,  especially,  he  took  a 
text  like  ''  Whose  diunnation  is  just," 
lie  would  seem  to  repeat  it  so  often,  and 
with  an  emphasiv  so  tremendous,  that 
8ome  who  opposed  him  pretended  that  he 
uttered  the  text  with  needless  frequency 
iumI  test.  In  reality,  no  man  more  strongs 
ly  rebuked  profanity  than  Elder  Knapp. 
•Speaking  of  profitne  swearing,  in  one  ser- 
mon, he  said :  '*  Now,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
amid  haye  inddeed  man  to  this  sin.  Yon 
know  that  it's  no  mark  of  a  gentleman, 
and  you  never  saw  a  clown  but  what  had 
it  on  him."  But  in  order  to  avoid  wan- 
ton misinterpretation  in  this  matter,  I 
have  carefully  forborne  to  quote  the  most 
energetic  passages  of  the  Elder  that  my 
note-book  contains. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  the  Elder 
to  say  fiirewell  to  the  city.  A  concourse 
of  devoted  friends  assembled,  and  the  ex- 
ercises took  a  largely  personal  form. 
When  the  eulogies  were  ended,  a  great 
part  of  the  congregation  passed  through 
the  aisles  and  shook  hands  with  the  de- 
parting evangelist.    As  he  had  been  but 


ed  attention  to  the  fim,  and  a  collection 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was 
made  for  him.  Next  day  a  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  station,  and  bade  him  God- 
speed, and  sang  a  hymn  beginning  <*  My 
brother,  I  wish  you  well,"  till  the  train 
moved  away. 

Such  was  the  accoont  I  gave  to  the 
New  York  paper  whose  Jenkins  I  then 
chanced  to  be.  Touching  his  success,  the 
estimates  of  the  number  of  conversions  ef- 
fected by  him,  for  the  five  months'  season, 
varied  between  two  hundred  and  five  hun- 
dred. And  that  winter  was  exceptionally 
unfavorable  to  religious  fervor,  it  being  a 
period  of  reaction  after  large  drafts  had 
been  made  upon  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  religious  community  by  previous  re- 
yivalists,  and  when  also  great  political 
events  were  absorbing  universal  thought 
and  emotion.  Despite  these  drawbacks, 
this  original  and  powerful  pulpit  orator 
blew  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  out  of  the  em- 
bers ;  his  strange  anecdotes  passed  from 
mouth  to  month,  and  attracted  the  cu- 
rious to  his  meetings,  when  repeatedly 
those  **who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 

Such  was  one  illustrative  episode  in  the 
career  of  the  typical  modem  revivalist— 
a  man  who  exerted  an  enormous  influence 
on  the  lives  and  destinies  of  his  country- 
men. ^*  Forty  years  ago,"  wrote  his  bi- 
ogr^[>her  in  1897,  '*  the  institution  of 
protracted  meetings  iras  comparatively 
unknown.  Posterity  will  speak  of  Elder 
Knapp  as  the  pioneer  and  champion  of 
modem  evangelism,"  even  as  all  men 
**  recognise  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Howard, 
and  Fayson  as  leaders  in  Zion."  Cham- 
pion evangelist  his  biographer  well  may 
style  him,  when  the  Elder  himself  says : 
*'  I  can  speak  of  about  forty  persons,  con- 
verted in  file  of  my  meetings,  who  en- 
tered the  ministry  " — and  he  held  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  such  meetings; 
while,  up  to  1867,  he  had  baptised  '*  about 
five  thousand  persons,"  who  were  *'  only 
a  small  proportion  "  of  his  converts,  since 
**  as  a  general  thing  it  seemed  desirable 
and  proper  tbat  the  pastors  with  whom  I 
labored  should  administer  the  ordinance." 
While  his  sermons  were  not  edifying  to 
some,  yet  multitudes  found  him  suited  to 
their  needs,  and  will  remember  his  career 
with  gratitude. 

PhILIF  QUILIBET. 


SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 


THB  GREAT  LAVA  FLOOD  OF  THE 
WEST. 

In  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  great  lava 
flood  of  the  West,  pablished  in  the 
''American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts/' 
Prof.  Joseph  Leconte  describes  as  follows 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  geological 
wonders  of  the  world.  Commencing  in 
middle  California  ss  separate  streams,  in 
northern  California  the  outpouring  of 
lava  becomes  a  flood  flowing  over  and 
completely  mantling  the  smaller  inequal- 
ities, and  flowing  around  the  greater  in- 
equalities of  the  sur&ce,  while  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  it  becomes  an  absolutely 
universal  flood,  beneath  which  the  whole 
original  face  of  the  country,  with  its  bills 
and  dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  lies 
buried  several  thousand  feet.  It  covers 
the  greater  portion  of  northern  California 
and  northwestern  Nevada,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Ida- 
ho, and  runs  far  into  Montana  on  the  east 
and  British  Columbia  on  the  north.  Its 
extent  cannot  be  less  than  900,000  or 
900,000  square  miles,  or  greater  than 
the  whole  area  of  France.  The  greatest 
eruptive  activity  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  region  of  the  Cascade  range,  and 
there  the  flood  appears  to  have  reached  its 
greatest  depth .  The  extreme  thickness  is 
not  less  than  3,700  feet,  and  the  average 
thickness  over  the  entire  area  is  probably 
3,000  feet.  In  confirmation  of  these 
astounding  figures,  the  author  cites  un- 
questionable &ct8.  The  Columbia  river, 
in  its  way  from  the  interior  plains  to  the 
.sea,  cuts  through  the  Cascade  range 
nearly  to  its  very  base;  for  in  this  region 
the  river  sur&oe  -is  not  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  all  this  por- 
tion of  its  course,  for  100  miles,  the  river 
runs  in  a  gorge,  the  perpendicular  clifb 
of  which  give  a  magnificent  section  of  the 
Cascade  range  from  top  to  bottom.  At 
t!ie  cascades  of  the  river,  which  are  in 
the  very  axis  of  the  range,  the  cliiT  peaks 
have  many  of  them  been  measured ; 
they  vary  Trom  9,500  to  3,800  feet  above 
the  river  surfiEuse.  For  twenty  miles  above 
and  below  this  point  the  higher  peaks  rise 
to  2,000  feet.    Thb  section  reveals  the 


fact  that  this  mighty  mnge  is  composed 
wholly  of  lava,  tier  upon  tier,  from  top 
to  bottom.  In  one  place  only,  vis.,  in  the 
axis  of  the  range,  and  that  only  for  about 
two  miles  aloug  the  river,  is  the  bottom 
of  the  lava  reached  by  erosion.  Here 
then,  leaving  off*  100  feet  of  the  underiy- 
ing  rock,  we  have  a  clear  section  of  3,700 
fi9et  of  lava.  And  when  we  recollect  that 
these  peaks  themselves  are  produced 
wholly  by  erosion,  surely  4,000  feet  is  a 
moderate  estimate  for  the  original  thin- 
ness of  the  lava  flood  at  this  part 

SALT  AS  A  FOOD-STUFF. 
In  the  2^eUsckrift  far  Biologies  Dr. 
Bunge  publishes  the  results  of  his  invea- 
tigations  as  to  the  amount  of  salt  requi- 
site for  alimentation.  He  asks  whether 
animals  hsn  be  content'with  the  amount 
of  salt  naturally  occurring  in  their  fix^d^ 
or  whether  they  must  not  get  more.  It  is 
a  matter  of  every-day  observation  that 
herbivorous  animals  have  a  strong  likin^^ 
for  salt,  while  the  camivora  show  great 
repugnance  to  salted  food.  Still,  if  we 
analyse  the  foodnstuA  of  both  groups,  we 
find  that  the  food  of  the  herbivora  con- 
tains in  itself  as  much  chloride  of  sodium 
as  that  of  the  camivora ;  but  it  furtiier 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  potash. 
Hence  Bunge  concludes  that  the  pota^ 
salts  react  on  the  ohloride  of  sodium  In 
the  blood,  yielding  compounds  which  are 
eliminated.  In  such  case  the  organina 
lacks  sodium,  and  the  animal  must  take 
in  salt  directly.  This  the  herbivora  do 
instinctively ;  and  this  man  too  must  do, 
especially  when  leguminous  vegetableB 
(which  contain  a  great  deal  of  potaili) 
form  a  large  proportion  of  his  food. 

TRAININQ  FOB  A  SCIENTIFIC  CABEKR. 
In  a  lecture  on  ''  Men  of  Science,  tlieir 
Nature  and  their  Nurture,"  Mr.  Franeis 
Galton  gives  as  follows  the  programme 
of  studies  that  would  be  best  fitted  for 
developing  scientific  abilities :  1.  Mathe- 
matics, rigorously  taught  up  to  the  a^ 
paoity  of  the  pupils,  and  copiously  illus- 
trated and  applied,  so  as  to  throw  ■■ 
much  interest  into  its  pursuit  as  possibla. 


9.  Logic.  8.  Some  bimooh  of  Boieooe 
(obseiraUon,  theory,  and  ezperiment), 
some  boys  taking  one  bmooh  and  some 
another,  to  insure  variety  of  interests  un- 
der the  same  roof.  4.  Aocorate  drawing 
of  olgeots  connected  with  that  branch  of 
science.  6.  Mechanical  handiwork.  All 
these  to  be  rigorously  taught.  The  fol- 
lowing not  to  be  taught  rigorously :  read- 
ing good  books  (not  trashy  ones)  in  lit- 
erature, history,  and  art;  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  more  utteful  languages, 
tanght  in  the  easiest  way,  probity  by 
going  abroad  in  yacations.  It  is  abun- 
dantly CTident,  he  says,  that  the  leading 
men  of  science  hare  not  been  made  by 
moch  or  regular  teaching.  They  craved 
Tariety.  There  were  none  who  had  the 
old-fashioned  higb-and-dry  education 
who  were  satisfied  with  it.  Those  who 
came  from  the  greater  schools  usually 
did  nothing  there,  and  have  abused  the 
system  heartily. 

SCIBNTiriC  MEDICnVB. 
Dklhi  sore,  Damascus  sore,  Aleppo 
evil,  and  sundry  other  local  names,  have 
been  given  to  a  disease  which  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India  and  Syria,  and 
indeed  generally  throughout  Oriental 
countries.  It  aflbcts  men  and  dogs,  and 
though  not  fiital  is  y^t  extremely  trouble- 
some. Dr.  Fleming,  of  the  British 
Army,  has  made  the  cause  and  cure  of 
this  evil  the  sutiject  of  microscopic  re- 
search, with  such  results  that  henceforth 
a  disease  which  has  been  a  plague  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  neither  spared  the 
great  Anrnngsebe  in  his  hall  of  paradise 
nor  the  meanest  pariah  that  grovelled  in 
the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  must  be  regard- 
ed'as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
physician.  The  Delhi  sore  is  a  rodent 
ulcer,  in  which  Dr.  Fleming  has  found, 
as  a  constant  element,  a  small  cell,  whose 
nature  is  yet  in  doubt  From  this  cell  no 
kind  of  plant  can  be  developed,  and  it  is 
presumably  of  animal  origin.  It  con- 
tains nuclei,  and  grows  marvellously  fast, 
though  whether  by  cleavage  or  budding, 
or  ezosmotic  transit,  so  to  speak,  of 
small  cells  through  its  wall,  has  not  been 
made  out.  By  pressing  on  and  absorbing 
the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  it  soon  destroys 
portions  of  the  surfiuse,  and  forms  most 
unsightly  and  painful  ulcers.  That  this 
oell  is  the  cause  has  been  proved  by  re- 
peated inoculations.    It  is  very  tenacious 


of  life  and  resistant  to  chemical  agents, 
and  hence  the  uselessness  of  the  common 
pUtns  of  local  treatment.  The  only  core 
is  at  once  to  destroy  the  cells  with  potassa 
fusa.  In  a  few  days  a  sore  which  has 
been  open  and  extending  for  months  is 
cured  as  if  by  magic  The  cure  is  in- 
&mble. 

WBITIKQ  MUSIC  IN  SHOBT-HAlffD. 
A  BCHBa  of  musical  short-hand  has 
been  devised  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
*'  English  Mechanic.'*  Doubtless  many 
persons,  he  observes,  while  performing 
the  tedious  and  disagreeable  task  of  copy- 
ing music,  have  been  struck  with  the 
great  desirability  of  some  swifler  meann 
of  expressing  the  various  notes;  and  that 
if  they  could  be  written  without  the  staff 
and  the  numerous  perplexities  of  semi- 
breves,  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  semi- 
quavers, demisemiqnavers  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  difficulties  presented  by  sharps, 
flats,  naturals,  clefs,  signatures,  etc.), 
the  work  would  be  much  pleasanter,  and 
be  undertaken  with  less  reluctance  than 
at  present.  The  musical  short-hand  pro- 
posed is  merely  phonography  applied  to 
music,  and  is  based  on  Isaac  Pitman^M 
system  of  phonography.  The  signs  used 
to  represent  the  notes  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, corresponding  to  the  black  and  white 
keys  of  the  pianoforte ;  and  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  a  knowledge  of  them 
can  be  acquired,  great  speed  may  be  at- 
tained by  the  learner,  it  being  a  very 
simple  matter  to  take  down  any  ordinary 
tune  while  it  is  being  sung  or  played. 
A  song  or  melody  of  any  kind  may  be 
written  with  but  one-sixth  part  of  the  la- 
bor required  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  usual  time. 
Very  little  space  is  needed  to  write  down 
a  musical  composition  in  this  way,  and 
yet  the  necessary  legibility  is  not  sacri- 
ficed in  the  sliirhtesc  degree,  the  absolute 
pitch  and  relative  length  of  each  note  be- 
ing truly  shown. 

COMETS*  TAILS. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Hackney 
Scientific  Association,  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeves 
advances  an  entirely  new  theory  of  com- 
ets. By  the  aid  of  diagrams  he  showed 
that  the  part  of  the  comet  termed  the  tail , 
being  alvrays  in  a  direction  from  the  sun, 
and  therefore  as  often  in  advance  of  as 
behind  tho  nucleus,  is  not  really  a  tail ; 


matter  is  known  to  he  either  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  comets  must  be  the  latter,  for 
Bolid  and  liquids  are  opaque ;  that  the 
only  known  power  by  which  this  gaseous 
matter  can  be  held  together  is  gravity, 
which  must  necessarily  have  a  centre,  and 
every  part  of  the  body  being  free  to  move, 
resolves  itself  into  a  sphere,  the  centre  of 
which  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  dense, 
but  gradually  attenuated  toward  the  cir- 
cumference ;  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
refracted  in  their  passage  through  the 
spherical  comet,  thus  illuminating  the 
portion  beyond  the  centre  or  nucleus, 
which  illumination  forms  the  tail.  He 
then  explained  how  all  the  various  and 
peculiar  phenomena  of  comets,  such  as 
their  shapes,  colors,  horns,  nuclei,  as 
well  as  their  being  with  and  without 
tails,  etc.,  arise,  and  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  universal  laws  of  nature. 

SPIDERS  AND  THEIR  WEBS. 
The  garden  spider  usually  constructs  a 
wheel-shaped  perpendicular  weh,  and  on 
this  circumstance  some  naturalists  have 
based  a  characteristic  distinction  between 
this  and  other  families  of  spiders.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  the  garden  spider 
can  vary  the  form  and  structure  of  its 
web  very  considerably  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  well  shown  by  an 
experiment  made  by  a  German  observer, 
for  an  account  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Die  Natur,  This  writer  enclosed 
two  garden  spiders  in  a  prismatic  pen- 
case,  with  a  view  to  see  how  they  would 
behave  in  this  abnormal  abode.  In  the 
course  of  two  days  the  cover  was  raised, 
and  one  of  the  individuals  was  found 
partly  devoured  by  the  other ;  the  victo- 
rious spider  had  woven  over  its  body,  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  a  rectangular 
web  one-half  to  one  millime.tre  thick,  ten 
centimetres  long,  and  three  or  four  broad, 
with  the  threads  lying  mostly  parallel 
with  one  another.  This  spider  bad  no 
room  for  a  wheel-shaped  web,  the  inside 
height  of  the  case  being  but  little  greater 
than  the  spider *s  length.  Hence  she 
must  perforce  spin  a  horisontal  web,  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  cover  of  the  case. 


INSECTS  AND  VARIATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mbihan  communicates  to 
the  **  Lens  *'  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  agency  of  insects  in  obstruct- 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  insect 
agency  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  by  insurinn^  croq 
fertili»ition ;  but  Mr.  Meehan*8  argn^ 
ment  is  that  nature  is  ever  producing 
variations  in  plants,  and  the  only  reason 
why  these  are  only  transient  is,  that  tbey 
are  continually  crossed  by  the  individuals 
around  them,  and  thus  a  certain  uniform- 
ity is  maintained.  This  result  is  chiefly 
due  to  insect  agency,  and  thus  it  is  that 
insects  come  to  be,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  the  obstructors  and  not 
the  promoters  of  evolution.  As  Mr. 
Meehan  points  out  in  his  own  magazine, 
the  '*  Gardener's  Monthly,"  Professor 
Gi-ay  had,  unknown  to  him,  made  this 
.same  observation  previously,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  the  "  American  Journal  id 
Science  and  Arts." 

Any  intelligent  florist,  says  Mr. 
Meehan,  can  testify  to  the  ftict  that  va- 
rieties will  reproduce  themselves  as  fully 
as  the  original  forms  from  which  they 
sprung.  Botanists,  he  thinks,  are  in- 
clined to  look  rather  to  hybridization  and 
insect  agency  as  fiu^rs  of  variation,  than 
to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  plants 
themselves.  To  prove,  however,  that  va- 
rieties are  of  spontaneous  origin,  the  au- 
thor takes  a  genus  consisting  of  only  one 
species  in  a  given  locality,  to  show  bow 
great  is  the  variation  in  form,  where  do 
congenital  form  could  mix  with  it.  Thus, 
the  common  yellow  toad  flax  will  some- 
times appear  with  spurs  only  one-third  or 
one-fonrth  the  usual  length,  and  some> 
times  it  will  be  altogether  spurless. 
Some  plants  will  bear  flowers  with  thick, 
others  with  slender  spurs ;  in  some  they 
will  be  straight,  in  othen  curved,  and  so 
on ;  the  author  cites  many  instances. 

And  now  for  the  bearings  of  these  fitets 
on  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  plant  in 
question  is  an  introduced  weed,  with 
nothing  allied  to  it  anywhere  in  the  lo- 
calities where  it  is  usually  found  with 
which  it  can  possibly  hybridixe.  The  va- 
riations therefore  must  be  from  some  nat- 
ural law  of  evolution  inherent  in  the 
plant  itself.  Varieties  of  course  may 
cross-fertilise  as  well  as  species,  and 
some  of  these  variations  may  be  owing  to 
one  form  fertilising  another ;  but  there 
is  no  avoiding  the  fact,  that  at  least  the 
first  pair  of  varying  forms  most  hare 
originated  by  simple  evolution. 


go  on  and  establish,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
a  new  race,  as  it  would  do  under  the 
florist's  care  ?  The  hamblebee  gives  the 
answer.  They,  so  far  as  the  author^s  ob- 
serration  goes,  are  the  only  insects  which 
Tisit  the  flowers  of  the  toad  flax.  The 
pollen  is  collected  on  the  thorax,  and  of 
course  is  carried  to  the  next  flower.  The 
florist  **  fixes  "  the  form  by  carefully  iso- 
lating the  plant ;  but  in  the  wild  state 
the  new  yariety  has  no  chance,  the  bee 
from  the  neighboring  flower  fertiliiing  it 
with  pollen  from  any  of  the  other  forms. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  insects 
in  their  fertiliiing  agency  are  not  always 
abettors,  but  rather  at  times  obstructors 
of  evolution. 


DISINTECnON  OF  THB  ATM08PHEBE. 
A  PAPBR  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  at 
the  recent  Social  Science  Congress  in 
Norwich,  England,  effoctnally  disposes 
of  certain  **  disinfectants,"  and  shows  the 
true  way  of  purifying  contaminated  air. 
On  the  subject  of  impure  air  and  its  rem- 
edy there  are  current,  even  among  pro- 
fessional men,  a  great  many  very  incor- 
rect notions,  and  we  cannot  do  a  better 
serrice  to  popular  sanitary  science  than 
by  giving  a  synopsis  of  Professor  Cooper's 
paper.  Air,  he  said,  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  volatile  vapor  without  detri- 
ment, whether  it  be  sewer  gas,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  carbolic  acid.  A  weak 
solution  of  the  latter  substance  by  no 
means  acts  as  a  disinfectant.  In  a  con- 
centrated form,  carbolic  acid  arrests  de- 
composition for  a  while,  but  Pettenkofer's 
experiments  have  shown  that  when  the 
acid  is  diluted  germ  development  is  actu- 
ally fikvored.  Dr.  DongaU's  recent  ex- 
periments have  exposed  the  futility  of  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  vapor  upon  infective 
matter ;  and  hospital  gangrene  persisted 
in  hospitals  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  though  carbolic  acid  was  very  freely 
used.  This  substance  does  not  even  neu- 
tralise ol^ectionable  odors,  carbolic  and 
anmoniacal  vapors  subsisting  side  by 
side,  so  to  speak.  Germs  or  infectious 
Matter  in  the  air  may  be  destroyed  with 
•tiong  carbolic  acid  vapor ;  but  this  will 
also  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  which 
inhale  it.  Another  popular  disinfectant 
is  chlorine.  The  action  of  chlorine  is  also 
highly  iigurioos  to  the  lungs ;  and  the 


osone. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  chem- 
ical reagent  retains  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties when  very  dilute;  experience  has 
shown  that  the  very  reverse  happens  in 
many  instances. 

If  the  air  of  a  room  is  foul,  let  thewin- 
dovra  and  doors  be  opened  so  that  fresh 
air  may  be  admitted.  If  there  exist  dis- 
ease-germs or  fungous  growth,  soap  and 
water  are  the  proper  remedy.  For  the 
purpose  of  arresting  decomposition,  chem- 
ical substances  should  be  used  which  do 
not  by  their  nature  defile  the  air,  and  are 
not  dangerous,  destructive,  or  offensive ; 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make 
disinfection  popular,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
human  nature  to  delight  in  substances 
which  are  irritating  and  obnoxious  to  the 
nenses,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  a  positive  evil  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  one. 

8TORIMQ  WET  COAL. 
The  London  '* Medical  Record"  says 
that  people  who  store  wet  coal  in  their 
cellars  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers 
of  sore  throats  and  other  evils.  Even 
the  fire-damp  which  escapes  from  coal 
mines  arises  fi^m  the  slow  decompo- 
sition of  coal  at  temperatures  but  little 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  under 
augmented  pressure.  By  wetting  a  mass 
of  freshly  broken  coal,  and  putting  it  into 
a  warm  cellar,  the  heap  is  heated  to  such 
a  degree  that  carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  given  off  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  pervade  the  whole  house. 
The  liability  of  wet  coal  to  produce  mis- 
chieyous  results  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  instances  on  record  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  wet  coal 
when  stowed  in  the  bunkers  or  holds  of 
ships.  And  from  this  cause  doubtless 
many  missing  coal-vessels  have  perished. 


FIBX-BBSISTING  POWBBS  OF  SOLID 
WOOD. 

Captain  Shaw  of  the  Metropolitan  Firo 
Brigade,  London,  made  a  very  instructive 
experiment  lately  on  a  wooden  *' story 
post,'*  with  a  section  of  the  beams  and 
other  parts  surrounding  it  above  and  be- 
low. This  post  had  been  sul^ected  to  the 
full  action  of  a  fire  in  a  burning  build- 
ing for  not  lees  than  four  and  a  half 


ena  in  cue  open  yara  ezaouy  as  u  naa 
stood  in  the  barned  bailding  to  which  it 
originally  belonged,  with  the  pedestal 
underneath,  the  cap  above,  and  the  beam 
above  the  cap.  More  than  a  ton  of  shav- 
ings, light  wood,  and  heavy  wood  vras 
then  placed  around  it,  and  after  saturating 
the  whole  heap  with  petroleum  a  light 
was  applied.  During  the  progress  of  the 
fire  a  large  quantity  of  petroleum  and 
turpentine  vras  pumped  upon  it,  which 
with  the  other  combustibles  gave  a  heat 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  blast  furnace. 
At  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  hours  the 
post  and  beam  were  withdravm,  and  soon 
ceased  to  bum.  On  sawing  the  post  in 
two  at  the  point  where  it  had  suffered 
most  damage  from  the  fire,  the  wood  vras 
found  to  be  pitch  pine,  and  the  section 
showed  that  after  being  exposed  to  a 
furious  heat  of  seven  hours  there  was  still 
uninjured  wood  enough  left  to  carry  the 
weight  originally  put  upon  the  post. 
The  lesson  the  author  dravfs  is  this :  *'  A 
massive  story  post  of  even  the  most 
inflammable  wood  is  absolutely  proof 
against  any  heat  which  can  be  applied  to 
it,  will  not  of  itself  bum  at  all,  but  re> 
quires  a  continual  supply  of  highly  in- 
flammable  substances  to  keep  it  burning, 
and  when  this  supply  is  withdravm  ceases 
to  bum ;  and  lastly,  after  being  exposed 
for  seven  hours  to  flames  of  very  great 
intensity,  it  is  not  ii)$ured  to  a  greater 
depth  than  about  two  inches  from  the 
original  sur&oe,  and  still  shovro  a  centre 
as  sound  as  when  it  vras  first  put  up.'* 

TRAITS  OF  THB  PAPUANS. 
Tmi  observations  of  Dr.  von  Miklucho 
Maclay  on  the  inhabitants  of  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea,  form  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting communication  to  '*  Nature,*' 
by  Mr.  John  0.  Galton.  Dr.  Maclay  de- 
voted fifteen  months  to  studying  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  coast  of  Astrolabe 
Gulf,  of  the  mountains  round  the  gulf, 
and  of  the  islands  near  Gape  Duperr^, 
who  lived  a  life  of  such  perfect  peace  that 
he  called  the  islands  the  **  Archipelago  of 
Contentment.**  It  is  a  curious  &ct  that 
the  Pktpuans,  though  they  know  how  to 
produce  fire  by  mbbing  together  two  pieces 
of  vrood,  do  not  do  this  when  they  require 
this  agent,  but  always  carry  their  fire 
about  with  them,  either  trailing  a  lighted 
stick  after  them  as  they  vralk»  or  placing 


in  %ne  i:^puans,  conoary  to  tne 
received  belief,  there  is  no  roughness  oi 
skin  considerable  enough  to  oonstitate  a 
race  characteristic.  The  color  of  the 
skin,  too,  is  in  general  of  a  light  choco- 
late brown,  fmd  not  of  a  bluish-black  col- 
or, as  has  been  asserted.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Ireland,  an  island  not  fiir 
distant,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
paratively dark  skin.  After  a  series  of 
very  careful  observations,  made  as  vrell 
upon  shaven  as  upon  well-covered  scalps. 
Dr.  Maclay  concludes  that  the  hair  is  not 
disposed  in  tufts,  but  that  it  grows  just 
as  it  does  on  the  head  of  a  European. 
The  natural  color  of  the  hair  is  dull 
black.  The  heads  of  children  are  covered 
vrith  a  wash  of  ashes  and  water  for  pro- 
tection against  parasites,  and  this  hardens 
into  a  thick  crust  In  the  case  of  malen 
this  is  continued  till  the  time  of  circum- 
cision, after  which  period  much  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  coiffure.  The  women 
expend  no  pains  upon  the  arrangement  of 
their  hair. 

The  forehead  is  not  high,  but  small, 
and  sometimes  retreating ;  the  nose  is 
broadly  fiattened  out,  frequently  vrith  di* 
lated  nostrils ;  the  mouth  is  broad,  with 
projecting  upper  lip ;  the  chin  is  retreat- 
ing, while  strongly  prqjecting  ebe^- 
bones  strikingly  contrast  vrith  ^e  small- 
ness  of  the  forehead  in  the  temporal  re- 
gion. If  the  back  of  a  Papuan  is  seen  in 
profile,  there  is  noticed  a  great  concavi^ 
of  curve  in  the  lumbar  region.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  in  whieh 
the  Papuan  diflfors  from  the  Oaucairiaii 
race.  The  Papuans  make  a  greater  use 
of  the  left  hand  and  arm  than  of  the  right, 
and  use  the  feet  to  pick  up  various  ob- 
jects from  the  earth.  Circumcision  is 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast ;  those  who  do  not  employ  this  rite 
are  looked  down  upon  by  ^eir  droain- 
ctsed  brethren.  The  men  marry  early, 
and  have  only  one  wife,  and  ooncnbiiia^ 
is  almost  unknown. 

SAGACITY  OF  BIBDS  IN  CHOOSIHQ 
THKIB  KBSTING-PLACBS. 

Thb  sagacity  of  birds  in  choosing  mn 
sites  for  their  nests  localities  where  they 
will  be  secure  against  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies  is  well  illustrated  by  several  ex- 
amples given  by  Mr.  Belt  *'  On  the  sa- 
vannahs," says  he,  ''between  Acoympo 


caired  prickles,  called  Viena  paraca 
(come  here)  by  the  Spaniards,  because  it 
is  diffioalt  to  extricate  ODCself  from  its 
bold  when  the  dress  is  caught;  as  one 
part  is  cleared  another  will  be  entangled. 
A  yellow  and  brown  fly-catcher  builds  its 
nest  in  these  bushes,  and  generally  places 
it  alongside  that  of  a  banded  wasp,  so  that 
with  the  prickles  and  the  wasps  it  is  well 
guarded."  The  author,  however,  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  one  of  the  birds  from 
the  Tery  means  it  had  chosen  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  young.  Darting  hurriedly 
out  of  its  domed  nest,  it  was  caught  just 
under  its  bill  by  one  of  the  curved,  hook- 
like thorns,  and  in  trying  to  extricate  it- 
self got  further  entangled.  Its  fluttering 
disturbed  the  wasps,  who  flew  down  upon 
it,  and  in  lees  than  a  minute  stung  it  to 
death. 

The  different  species  of  orioles  of  tropi- 
cal America  choose  high,  smooth-barked 
trees,  standing  apart  from  others,  fr^m 
which  to  hang  thehr  pendulous  nests. 
Monkeys  cannot  get  at  them  from  the  tops 
of  other  trees,  and  any  predatory  mammal 
attempting  to  ascend  the  smooth  trunks 
would  be  greatly  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  birds,  armed  as  they  are  with 
Htrong,  sharp-pointed  beaks.  A  small 
IMurrot  builds  constantly  on  the  plains,  in 
a  hole  made  in  the  nests  of  the  termites, 
and  several  other  birds  hang  their  neste 
from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of 
the  bullVhom  thorn. 

MABBY  ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

M.  Marxy,  whose  researches  on  animal 
locomotion  have  attracted  much  attention, 
recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  an  interesting  note  on  the  flight 
of  birds.  He  shows  clearly  the  influence 
of  horisontal  translation  in  increasing  tl^e 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  wing  strokes. 
Various  effects  are  thus  explained.  When 
a  bird,  for  instance,  flies  off,  the  move- 
ments of  its  wings  are  v^ry  extended; 
but  they  become  less  so  when  the  horizon- 
tal motion  of  the  bird  has  become  rapid. 
When  a  bird  flies  attached  to  a  string,  it 
falls  whenever  the  tension  of  the  string 
.stops  its  horiiontal  velocity,  even  though 
its  wings  continue  to  beat.  A  bird,  in 
taking  wing,  directa  itself  to  vrindward 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  because  the 
wind,  bringing  continually  new  layers  of 
air  under  ita  wing^,  places  it  in  the 


Again,  if  a  living  bird  be  suspended  at 
the  arm  of  an  apparatus  that  allows  of  ita 
moving  ita  vrings  and  flying  circularly, 
and  if  a  rapid  movement  of  rotation  be 
given  to  the  apparatus,  the  strokes  of  the 
wings  become  extremely  slow,  the  revdu- 
tion  taking  more  than  a  second,  in  place 
of  one-eighth  of  a  second,  the  normal 
time.  As  every  muscular  movement  is 
retarded  in  proportbn  to  the  resistance, 
this  experiment  is  one  of  the  best  proofii 
that  could  be  given  of  the  increase  of  re- 
sistance of  air  through  the  velocity  <^ 
translation  of  the  bird. 

NEW  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AUBOBA. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rbvb,  in  the  *'  English 
Mechanic,"  ofSdn  an  ingenious  theory  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  as  follows:  1.  A 
large  quantity  of  light  from  the  sun  falls 
upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, so  fitr  north  that  although  it 
is  refracted  and  bent  toward  the  earth, 
yet  it  does  not  impinge  upon  it,  but  passes 
on,  illuminating  the  atmosphere  over  a 
vast  region  beyond.  2.  Other  rays,  which 
fall  upon  the  atmosphere  rather  more 
southward,  after  being  refracted,  do  reach 
the  earth's  surface,  but  as  that  surface  in 
the  polar  regions  consista  of  masses  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  light  is  immediately  re- 
flected into  the  upper  portions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  comes  into  contact  with 
the  ray  of  light  before  mentioned,  thus 
sufficiently  illuminating  the  vaporous 
niatter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  to 
become  visible  in  the  form  of  the  aurora. 
3.  The  shooting  appearances  of  the  aurora 
are  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  contin- 
uing to  cross  and  recroes  each  other,  con- 
sequent on  the  ever-varying  density  and 
changed  position  of  the  parte  of  the  at- 
mosphere through  which  the  light  is  re- 
fracted, as  well  as  the  constant  change  of 
angular  positions  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces of  ice  and  snow,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  ite  axis.  4.  The  various 
hues  which  the  aurora  assumes  are  a 
proof  that  the  light  composing  it  is  re- 
fracted. The  theory  will  hold  good  also 
for  the  aurora  australis. 

SPIBITS  AS  AN  ABMY  BATION. 

Surobon-Gkneral  W.  C.  Maclean  of 
the  British  army  has  seen  service  in  trop- 
ical regions  for  many  years,  and  speaks 
from  his  own  experience  ngaiast  the  use 


of  doobol  for  8oldi«n  in  tbe  field.  Tbe 
uedioal  offoera  of  tba  Frenoh  army,  myn 
he,  who  bare  bad  great  experience  in 
tbe  ardaoun  oampaigna  in  Algeria,  de> 
noanoe  tbe  npirit  ration  aa  hurtful.  Tbe 
erideooe  shows  that  wbererer  soldiers,  by 
accident  or  design,  hare  been  cat  off  from 
tbe  use  of  spirits  on  marches,  or  during 
laborious  siegen,  they  hare  maintained 
their  health,  spiritn,  and  diMiplioe  far 
better  than  when  gr«>g  was  used.  Care- 
ful experiment  made  at  the  army  medical 
school  at  Netley  shows  that  alcohol,  &r 
ftom  increasing  the  power  of  bearing  fa- 
tigue. CTen  when  giren  in  a  quantity 
which  many  spirit-drinkers  would  deem 
moderate,  IcHsen^  muscular  force,  and  a 
quantity  in  excess  of  this,  it  was  shown, 
entirely  destroys  the  power  of  work.  For 
fatigue,  rest  and  food  are  the  proper  rem- 
edies. Dr.  Maclean  finTors  the  nee  of  cof- 
fee instead  of  alcohol.  That  a  cup  of  hot 
coffM  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  march,  is  indisputable ;  it  in- 
Tigorates  the  men  at  starting,  and  the 
▼igor  it  imparts  helps  the  system  to  resist 
the  minsma  which  in  the  dark  and  chilly 
hour  before  the  dawn  is  most  freely 
CToked  from  the  soil.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  coffee  was  first  iaraed  to  Euro- 
pean troops  for  this  rery  purpose,  on  the 
advice  of  the  great  Larrey,  during  Napo- 
leon's Egyptian  campaign.  Looking  back 
to  bin  experience  among  sportsmen  in  In- 
dia, Dr.  Maclean  cannot  recall  a  single 
example  of  a  spirit-drinker  who  was  able 
for  any  length  of  time  to  expose  himself 
with  impunity  to  the  sun,  while  it  is  no- 
torious that  abstainers  fVom  alcohol  are 
capable  of  doing  so  to  a  great  extent. 
Nor  is  tbe  case  different  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. "  I  am  in  tlfe  habit,"  says  tbe 
author,  "  of  spending  my  autumn  vaca- 
tions on  the  mountains  of  the  north,  and 
although  not  quite  so  young  as  I  hare 
been,  I  haye  again  and  again  walked  my 
whiskey-drinking  companions,  friends, 
keeper,  and  gUlie,  to  a  standstill.  In  one 
word,  alcohol  in  moderation  may  help  a 
man  to  put  on  a  '  spurt,'  but  it  is  no  aid 
to  a  hard  day's  work." 

A  FORGOTTEN  CITY. 
Thx  late  Lieutenant  Qamier  discovered 
last  year  in  Cambodia  the  ruins  of  a 
great  ancient  city,  Angcor.  These  ruins 
are  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  both  in 
point  of  extent  nnd  of  architectural  splen- 


dor. The  sides  of  the  principal  temple 
measure  no  leas  than  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  cireamiereDoe,  and  the  remains 
of  endless  roads,  buried  in  faneto  and 
jungle,  contain  monnment  after  monu- 
ment, "  each,  if  poasible,  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  preceding."  The  architee- 
ture  and  sculpture  of  this  forgotten  dty 
exhibit  a  rery  advanced  knowledge  of  tbe 
arts,  and  the  great  temple  is  described  as 
the  masterpiece  of  some  nnknovm  Michel 
Angelo.  Angcor  most  hare  been  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  on  tbe  globe,  and  yet 
of  its  history  no  account  remains.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  past  save  that  a  Chi- 
nese traveller,  in  the  year  1908,  mentioa- 
ed  its  splendor,  and  that  three  hondrad 
years  later  it  vras  referred  to  by  Ribodo- 
neyra  as  an  ancieot  ruin. 


RESTOBATION   OP  PEB80H8    ASPHYXI- 
ATED WITH  CHLOBOFOBM. 

Dr.  Campbbll  of  Paris  reoommeiufe  to 
place  persons  threatened  with  death  from 
the  inlialation  of  chloroform  head  down- 
wards and  feet  upvrards,  for  betvreen  ten 
and  fifteen  minutes.  He  oonsideis  that 
death  arises  from  syncope  due  to  oerebtai 
ansBmia ;  hence  the  advantage  of  induc- 
ing an  artificial  oer^ral  congestion.  Tbe 
usual  eflbrts  at  mechanical  breathing- 
excitement  of  respiratory  nerves,  the 
drawing  out  of  the  tongue,  insufflation 
into  the  lungs,  etc. — may  be  had  recoune 
to  at  th  J  same  time.  Dr.  Campbell  men- 
tions only  one  case  where  this  method 
succeeded ;  it  was  suggested  by  N^laton 
during  an  operation  performed  at  Paris 
by  Dr.  Marion  Sims.  The  author  also 
thinks  that  tbe  inverted  pofdtion  tends  to 
drive  from  the  lungs  and  trachea  pent-np 
vapors  of  chloroform,  which  tend  to  in- 
crease the  asphyxia.  It  might  be  ask- 
ed, says  the  **  Lancet,"  whether  stag- 
nation in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  blood 
charged  with  chloroform  may  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  these  cases.  Nor 
is  it  proved  that  death  occurs  generally 
from  anaomia.  The  case  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell  has  considerable  weight; 
but  the  method  should  be  tried  when  aa 
opportunity  oflfors,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  a 
series  of  cases,  full  confidence  vnll  proba- 
bly be  reposed  in  it. 

RUSSIAN  PHOSPHATIC  DEPOSITS. 
From  a  paper  in  the  **  Rural  Carolini- 
an," by  Professor  C.  U.  Shepaid,  Jr.,  on 


*•  Foreign  Pho^balio  Deposits, "  we 
learn  Ihat  phosphate  of  lime  ocoara  in  an- 
preoedented  abundance  in  European  Rus- 
sia. The  central  deposit  begins  in  the 
goTemment  of  Smolensk  (west  of  Mos- 
cow), and  extends,  without  serious  inter- 
ruption, in  a  southeast  direction  to  that 
of  Yoronesh,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
375  miles,  having  a  width  of  from  60  to 
125  miles.  In  the  southern  part  of  this 
1>elt  the  bed  of  phosphates  lies  at  a 
depth  inaccessible  to  exploration,  but  it 
reappears  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
cretaceous  basin,  where  the  aboTC  forma- 
tion gives  place  to  those  of  the  Jurassic 
and  Devonian.  To  the  north  of  Voronezh 
the  bed  of  phosphate  disappears ;  but  125 
miles  further  northward  it  appears  again, 
and  stretches  even  beyond  the  Volga. 
Other  deposits^  at  present  but  slightly  ex- 
plored, have  been  found  in  the  cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  formations  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow  and  Ngni-Novgorod,  and 
Htill  later  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grodno, 
in  western  Russia.  Professor  Schwak- 
iioefer  of  Vienna  has  verified  the  existence 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  schist  of  the 
Siberian  formations  in  Podolia,  on  the 
l)anks  of  the  Dniester  (southwest  Russia) , 
occurring  there  in  the  form  of  nodules. 
Most  recent  of  all,  thediscovery  of  twelve 
yiet  cent,  phosphoric  acid  has  been  made  in 
a  calcareous  stone  found  near  Novgorod. 
The  above  description  of  phosphatic  beds 
will  show  the  vast  area  underlaid  with 
phosphates  in  European  Russia.  Railroads 
and  great  rivers  cross  this  area  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  they  will  serve  to  distribute  the 
valuable  material  for  home  consumption, 
or  transport  it  to  the  sea  for  foreign  ship- 
ment. This  discovery  of  phosphates  is  all 
the  more  impor{ant  for  Russia,  inasmuch 
as  her  celebrated  grain  fields  begin  to 
show  the  effects  of  a  highly  exhaustive 
system  of  agriculture. 


THS  DIAMOND  FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  AF- 
RICA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  two  interesting  papers  on 
the  geographical  and  physical  characters 
of  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa 
were  read  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Shepstone 
and  Dr.  Robert  Mann.  Mr.  Shepstone, 
who  is  Secretary  for  Native  AfBiirs  in  the 
colony  of  Natal,  described  the  conditions 
under  which  the  diamond  is  found  on  the 
Vaal  river.     He  pointed  out  t!.:it  AlVicai, 


south  of  the  equator,  consists  of  a  great 
central,  irregularly  shaped  basin,  the  out- 
er edges  of  which  vary  in  height  from  four 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  that  through  this  basin  the 
Orange  river  to  the  southwest  and  the 
Limpopo  river  to  the  northeast  cut  their 
way.  It  IS  near  the  exit  of  the  former 
from  the  great  basin  that  the  diamond 
fields  lie,  while  gold  in  large  quantities  is 
being  obtained  from  the  northeastern  dis- 
trict The  author  conjectures  that  this 
basin  is  the  dry  bed  of  an  immense  inland 
sea,  and  that  the  diamonds  which  are 
found  in  it  were  formed  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  cyected  by  the  action  of  subterranean 
heat  through  fissures  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face into  the  bed  of  the  dried-up  sea,  the 
water  of  which  was  sufficiently  deep  to 
imprison  and  liquefy  the  gas  after  its  ev- 
olution. The  discovery  of  the  process  by 
which  this  liquid  gas  became  crystallized, 
whether  by  electric  or  magnetic  current, 
or  by  the  potent  influence  of  iron  in  some 
of  its  numerous  forms,  must  be  lefl  to  fu- 
ture scientific  investigation. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Mann,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  Natal,  dealt  prin- 
cipally with  the  commercial  aspects  and 
influences  of  these  diamond  and  gold  fields. 
Since  the  first  serious  working  of  the  dia- 
mond fields  in  1871,  large  numbers  of  dia- 
monds have  been  obtained,  and  in  1872  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  minei-s  were 
engaged  in  searching  for  them.  So  largo 
has  been  the  yield,  that  a  very  material 
depreciation  of  the  larger  geuis  in  the 
home  market  has  been  brought  about, 
and  the  diggers  are  now  leaving  the  dia- 
mond fields  for  the  more  profitable  north- 
eastern gold  fields.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  fields  has  been  to  develop 
South  African  commercial  enterprise,  and 
to  civilise  the  wild  tribes  of  that  part  of 
the  continent.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  Mr.  Sopen,  a  diamond  merchant, 
said  that  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
second-class  stones  received  from  the  Cape, 
such  gems  are  now  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  were  three  years 
ago.  First-class  diamonds,  however,  are 
now  rather  dearer  than  formerly. 


To  banish  rats,  plant  asphodel  near  the 
bam  or  stable,  or  put  some  of  the  plant 
in  their  holes.  Rats  hare  such  an  aver- 
sion to  this  plant,  that  they  will  quit  tho 


dead  lato  pairefjing  onder  the  floors. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  revised  and 
extended  edition  of  his  "Descent  of 
Man." 

In  1870  there  was  realised  1,400  cwt  of 
amber,  of  the  Talue  of  $300,000,  from 
dredging  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
This  sabstance  is  also  found  in  a  biaish 
clay  bed  in  Eastern  Prussia,  and  else- 
where, in  limited  quantities. 

On  the  average  of  the  last  six  years  the 
loss  of  life  in  English  coal  mines,  by  ex- 
plosions and  other  accidents,  amounts  to 
one  death  for  every  100,000  tons  of  coal, 
not  to  mention  iiyaries  of  a  more  or  leas 
serious  character. 

From  soundings  made  by  Mr.  John 
McKinney,  an  experienced  navigator  and 
old  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
California,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
depth  of  that  remarkable  body  of  water  is 
1,646  feet. 

Mrs.  Margaret  BIartin,  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  bal- 
loons and  other  aerial  bodies,  and  in  the 
means  of  navigating  them,  so  as  to  con- 
trol the  direction  in  which  they  shall 
travel. 

Thx  Chicago  "  Times  "  chronicles  the 
fall  of  an  enormous  aerolite  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Farmersville,  Livingston  county. 
Mo.  The  shock  of  its  impact  with  the 
ground  is  stated  to  have  been  like  an 
earthquake,  and  the  molten  mass  is  de- 
scribed as  fully  twenty  feet  high  above 
the  soil,  and  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter.  It  presents  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  such  bodies,  being  a  black,  shin- 
ing mass  of  meteoric  iron. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  were  shown 
small  sticks  of  variously  colored  sealing- 
wax,  tipped  with  an  inflammable  com- 
pound, which,  when  ignited  by  friction, 
bums  and  fuses  the  wax,  permitting  it  to 
lie  used  very  conveniently,  without  wast- 
ing or  dropping,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
The  quantity  in  each  stick  is  sufficient  for 
one  common  or  two  small  seals.  Com- 
menting on  this,  the  **  Technologist " 
says  that  the  device  is  by  no  means  new. 


friction  matches. 

Thx  New  Orleans  Board  of  Health  re- 
commend the  abolition  of  quarantine  **  as 
an  expensive,  non-supporting  concern, 
and  an  obstacle  of  serious  character  to  the 
commerce  of  city  and  State."  So  rans 
a  newspaper  item  ;  but  it  is  a  little  sin- 
gular that  a  board  of  health  should  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  institution  as  a 
means  of  keeping  out  infectious  disease. 

Thx  value  of  carrier-pigeons  was  so 
plainly  shown  during  the  Franoo-Qerman 
war,  that  the  French  Oovemment  has  de- 
cided to  erect  a  large  house  and  to  keep 
constantly  in  it  for  the  next  six  years  5,- 
000  pairs  of  pigeons  for  breeding  purposes. 
Each  fortress  is  to  have  a  pigeon-bonae, 
with  a  capacity  for  1,000  birds,  and  two 
general  stations  are  to  be  established,  with 
accommodations  for  60,000  birds.  Ttie 
Germans  too  are  breeding  carrier-pigeons 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

A  GARXFUL  estimate  by  Mr.  Dawaon 
Bums  of  the  amount  of  *'  proof  ^irit*' 
consumed  during  1873  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  shape  of 
brandy,  whiskey,  ale,  wine,  etc.,  shows 
tliat  it  was  158,661,397  gallons,  or  be- 
tween 70,000,000  and  80,000,000gallonsof 
absolute  alcohol.  This;  is  for  each  man  and 
for  every  two  women  nine  gallons  and 
two  pints  of  proof  spirit.  The  pecuniary 
cost  of  these  beverages  was  £125,000,000 
sterling,  an  inozease  of  £6,000,000  over 
1873. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  Prof.  Fleeming  Joh 
kin  described  an  experiment  which  he 
had  made  in  a  cotton-mill.  The  connee- 
ttons  of  90,000  cotton-spindles  were 
broken,  and  it  was  found  that  one-tenth 
only  of  the  power  produced  was  necessa- 
ry to  spin  the  thread ;  more  than  half  is 
required  to  drive  the  machinery  used; 
one-third  is  required  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion of  the  engine  and  shafUng  alone  ;  less 
certainly  than  one-sixth,  perhaps  as  little 
as  one-tenth  of  the  whole  power  is  re- 
quired to  prqMire  and  spin  the  cotton. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  young  King  of 
Siam  attaining  his  majority  on  October 
10  last,  great  feasts  were  given  to  his 
sul^ects  at  Bangkok.    Among  the  attrac- 
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tiosis  was  the  ascent  of  a  small  balloon 
ooDstmcted  in  Paris.  Liberal  offers  were 
made  to  procure  an  aeronaut,  but  were 
of  no  avail,  as  none  of  the  Siamese  would 
Tentare  into  the  clouds.  Consequently 
the  King  ordered  a  slave,  selected  from 
amons  the  less  heavy  of  his  household,  to 
be  sent  up  in  the  car.  In  order  to  encour- 
a^  the  poor  felluw,  so  frightened  for 
his  life,  he  was  promised  to  be  rewarded 
with  his  enfranchisement.  The  ascent 
took  place  and  excited  much  enthusiasm 
^mnng  the  spectators;  but  unhappily 
nothing  has  since  been  heard  from  the 
silaTe  or  of  the  craft. 

A  LONG  and  interesting  memoir  on  tan- 
nic acid  by  Prof.  Hugo  Sohiff,  of  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  Iflorence,  ap- 
pears in  the  Annalen  der  Ckemie  und 
PharfHode.  The  author  shows  that 
tannic  acid  has  the  composition  CiiHio 
Ok,  and  that  it  bears  to  gallic  acid  the 
same  relation  that  ether  bears  to  alcohol.^ 
If  one  niolecule  of  water  be  removed  from 
two  of  alcohol,  ether  is  the  result ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  removal  of  one  molecule 
of  water  from  two  of  gallic  add  leads  to 
the  formation  of  tannic  acid,  or,  as  the  au- 
thor calls  it,  digallic  acid.  The  tannic 
add  of  plants  seems  to  be  united  with 
grape  sngar  or  glucose,  but  the  compound 
is  so  unstable  that  all  attempts  to  obtain 
it  in  a  pure  state  have  failed ;  and,  in  a 
more  or  less  altered  condition,  it  forms  the 
tannin  of  commerce. 

Thx  French  Government  has  appointed 
a  oommtssion  of  scientific  and  literary 
Toyages  and  missions,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
ol^ect  of  the  commission  is :  (1)  to  discover 
what  are  the  most  useful  scientific  and 
literary  enterprises ;  (9)  to  examine  the 
prelected  voyages  and  missions  proposed 
to  the  minister;  (3)  to  study  the  pro- 
grammes of  these  missions,  to  give  detail- 
ed instructions  to  those  who  undertake 
them,  and  to  carry  on  correspondence,  if 
need  be,  during  the  voyage;  (4)  to  ex- 
amine, on  their  return,  the  works  in 
which  the  Toyagers  have  Teported,  and 
prepare  their  publication  in  a  record  of 
miSBions,  when  that  is  founded;  (5)  to 
uune  to  the  minister  such  voyagers  as 
»Hhy  be  worthy  of  honorable  reward  after 
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the  completion  of  their  enterprise ;  (6)  to 
appeal  to  the  various  administrations  to 
concentrate  on  certain  enterprises  all  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  State. 
Eminent  scientific  men  are  named  to  form 
the  commission. 

In  consequence  of  improvements  re- 
cently made  in  the  ventilating  arrange- 
ments of  the  British  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  atmosphere  in  those  buildings 
may  now  be  rendered  as  near  as  possible 
perfectly  pure.  The  arrangements  for 
heating  or  cooling  the  interior,  and  for 
renewing  the  air  within  the  building,  are 
wonderfully  perfect;  its  whole  atmos- 
phere can  be  renewed  in  little  more  than 
ten  minutes.  During  the  vacation.  Dr. 
Percy,  F.  R.  S.,  made  some  experiments 
with  cotton-wool  filters,  passing  through 
these  all  the  air  entering  the  House.  The 
result  was  worthy  of  note.  Once  snovry 
white,  the  filters  soon  became  of  a  heavy 
murky  brown,  thick  with  dust,  and  infil- 
trated with  organic  impurities.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  during  a  heavy  Lon- 
don fog. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Inventors' 
Institute,  Mr.  T.  Yafea  of  Liverpool 
proposed  a  plan  for  raising  sunken  ships, 
and  also  for  preventing  the  foundering 
of  ships.  The  main  features  of  the  plan 
were,  first  clodng  hermetically  the 
hatches,  port-holes,  and  all  other  open- 
ings in  the  deck  or  upper  or  side  parts  of 
the  sunken  ship,  and  after  having  so 
closed  the  openings  to  pump  down  air  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  through  tubes  in- 
serted either  through  the  bottom  of  the 
ships'  hull,  or  through  the  deck,  each 
tube  being  passed  down  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship.  The  air  thus  introduced 
rises  by  itself  toward  the  under  side  of  the 
deck,  and,  not  being  able  to  escape,  press- 
es the  water  contained  in  the  ship  down 
and  out  through  the  hole  made  by  acci- 
dent, or  through  holes  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  vessel  will  thus  be  rendered 
buoyant,  and  will  rise  to  the  surface.  To 
prevent  foundering  or  reduce  the  risk  to 
a  minimum,  the  ships  are  provided  with 
air-tight  covers,  which  when  forced  over 
the  openings  confine  the  air  therein,  and 
keep  the  ships  always  baoyant. 
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"  French  Hon  Lifi,"  reprinted  from 
*  Blackwood's  Magaiine."  New  JTork : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  clerer  book  does  not 
choose  to  give  his  name,  for  the  reason, 
perhaps,  that  he  Is  an  Englishman  prais- 
ing the  French,  and  therefore  a  target  to 
be  shot  -at  It  is  a  sad  blow  to  those  of 
his  pr^udioed  countrymen  who  think 
they  monopoliie  what  is  best  in  domestic 
life.  It  apeets  the  theory  of  those  senti- 
mental linguists  who  believe  that  troth  is 
better  conTcyed  by  a  monosyllable  than  a 
dissyllable.  It  shows  English  natores 
that  French  natures  possess  and  priie 
Aome,  whatever  they  call  it—"  foyer,"  or 
«  manage,*'  or  "ches**  associated  with 
its  Taried  complement  of  personal  pro- 
noons.  It  shows  all  who  read  English 
that  the  French  love  and  Uto  pretty  much 
as  other  people  do,  and  that  if  they  have 
any  advantage  in  some  directions,  there  is 
a  good  and  suggestive  reason  for  it. 

Our  author  argues  with  fiusts.  He  has 
lived  the  life  he  describes,  and  talks  from 
experience.  Once  in  a  while  he  lets  his 
national  sentiment  crop  out,  but  only 
when  he  does  not  know  what  else  to  hli 
back  on,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  We 
can  furnish  no  better  proof  of  his  mental 
independence  than  what  he  says  about  ser- 
vants in  the  openmg  chapter.  "Nei- 
ther habit,  time,  nor  reason,"  hesays,"  re- 
conciles us  (the  Englbh)  to  servants ;  we 
continue  to  impatiently  support  them— we 
live  side  by  side  with  them  as  hereditary 
enemies.*'  He  sees  in  France  a  great 
contrast  to  English  practice.  In  France, 
for  instance,  the  master  chats  and  laughs 
with  his  servant,  because  both  know  that 
laughing  is  a  human  right,  and  the  mas- 
ter who  cannot  stand  freedom  of  this  kind 
must  have  an  "  over-sensitive,  ill-condi- 
tioned mind."  Only  those  who  have  seen 
the  silent,  cringing  English  domestic  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  remark. 
The  French  servant,  unlike  the  British, 
is  not  so  much  of  a  specialist.  "  Cheery, 
handy,  honest,  willing,  and  clean,"  he 
can  prepare  "  a  dessert,  flowers  included, 
for  a  dinner  of  forty,  cook  a  breakfast  in 
an   emergency,  varnish  boots,  shaming 


the  brightness  of  the  sun,  dam  socks  oo  a 
journey,  dean  rooms  better  than  a  British 
housemaid,  nurse  you  when  ill,  and  often 
give  you  wise  ad  vice."  Do  we  Ameri- 
cans ever  encounter  characters  of  this 
stamp?  It  is,  hovrever,  the  bright  side; 
the  reverse  is  some  knavery,  some  Ci4f>ri- 
ciousnesB,  and  considerable  immorally. 
The  theory  of  domestic  service  is  well  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter,  and  we  recommend 
housekeepera  to  study  it. 

In  the  chapter  on  children  the  aathor 
touches  on  matters  which  afRmi  a  key  to 
much  of  French  social  development.    We 
can  only  allude  to  some  of  its  points. 
Children  in  Franoe,  according  to  this  tes- 
timony, are  well  brought  up,  and  espe- 
cially girls.    Their  emotions  are  not  sop- 
pressed,  nor  their  brains  crammed  before 
maturity  of  power.    *'  Girls  are  given  to 
understand  that,  provided  impulse  be  well 
expressed,  and  be  directed  to  worthy  ob- 
jects, it  is  a  source  of  joy,  of  tenderness, 
and  of  charm."    They  develop  more  nat- 
urally than  boys ;  there  is  a  wiser  consid- 
eration of  their  functions  and  duties  in 
after  life.    Hence  it  is  that  women  in 
France  prove  to  be  the  better  of  the  two 
sexes.    Our  author  is  very  severe  on  boys 
after  they  leave   their  mother's  apron 
strings.    He  calls  them  pettifogging  and 
covrardly,  "little  curs,  funky,  tattlers, 
and  nasty  " ;  with  this  reservation,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  are  aflbctionate,  wfaieb, 
again,  renders  them  girlish.    They  do  all 
sorts  cf  things  which  an  Engiiah  boj 
would  not  do,  and  leave  undone  a  good 
many  of  his  essentials.    They  vriil  not 
fight,  for  instance,  and  begin  life  on  pugi- 
listic principles.  French  boys  are  broogbi 
up  to  love  their  parents  and  relations,  mad 
that  is  about  all.    Whenever  yon  find  a 
superior  Frenchman,  a  man  of  honor  mad 
integrity,  he  issues  from  the  aristooraey. 
We   must   add  that  this  severe  jad^ 
ment  of  French  boys  and  men  is  moditted 
by  many  fevorable  opinions  of  thoM, 
which  show  that  he  censures  then  re- 
luctantly, and  apparently  through  iam- 
bility  to  solve  the  problem  otherwise.   He 
is  evidently  on  the  right  track,  bat  be 
does  not  go  for  enough.    The  inferior!^ 


of  Fienohmeii,  it  strikes  os  from  what  we 
learn  of  other  obsenreis,  is  not  because 
they  are  not  fond  of  boxing  any  more  than 
of  getting  drank  at  a  dinner  table,  but 
because  the  two  fitctors  of  the  family  by 
which  the  boy  is  formed  are  not  eqoally 
tme  to  their  respectiye  positions.     The 
mother  is  better  fitted  for  her  duties  in 
life  than  the  &ther.    She  enters  the  fam- 
ily fresh  in  feeling,  pure,  full  of  faith  in 
people  around  her,  and  firm  in  her  oonyio- 
tions  on  ideal  matters.    He  enters  it^the 
place  for  him  where,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, duty  begins  and  pleasure  ends— a 
perfectly  disenchanted  if  not  demoralised 
being.    There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
&ct,  whaterer  theory  may  be  adyanced  to 
explain  it.    His  salyation  is  simply  com- 
mon parental  instincts— rarely  a  life  of 
pure  and  cultiyated  sentiments.     If  he 
cherishes  any  ideal,  it  is  that  of  some  polit- 
ical Utopia,  in  which  the  evil  of  his  own 
nature  is  charged  upon  the  society  which 
he  has  helped  to  corrupt.    It  is  a  little 
singular  that  our  author  does  not  get  at 
this  point  in  the  chapter  on  marriage,  in 
which  he  says  many  good  things,  mostly 
confined,  howeyer,  to  the  outward  uia- 
chinery  of  the  institution.    The  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  French  marriage  are  e?- 
idently  a  punle.    At  one  time  it  is  a  po- 
etic union,  the  eflBbct  of  time  or  principle 
on  an  aristocratic  nature,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  *'  pluckiness  '*  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  who  is  apt  to  be  "  rash  *'  in 
this  particular.    Again,  it  is  a  matter  of 
temperament,  business,  or  custom,  or  a 
Malthusian  diflkulty,  all  hinging  on  the 
difference  between  English  and  French 
notions  of  matrimonial  obligations. 

Our  readers  will  find  admirable  sugges- 
tions throaghout  the  book,  the  chapters 
entitled  Famiture,  Food,  Manners,  and 
Drees  being  not  only  agreeable  reading, 
but  highly  instructiye ;  and  the  same  of 
tbaton  language,  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  expression  is  clearly  illustrated  *and 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  French  lan- 
guage pointed  out. 


'*  NnisrT-mii.**  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Translated  by  Frank  Lee  Benedict.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  admirers  of  Victor  Hugo's  genius 
in  that  fine  historical  romance  of  '*  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  '*  must  notice  a  great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  present  work.  While  one  is 
the  creation  of  a  poet,  the  other  is  simply 


a  literary  extravagann.  The  theme  of 
the  former  is  a  strain  of  human  pasnon, 
a  melody  of  feeling  in  a  natural  key  with 
an  accompaniment  of  mediasyal  gloom  and 
grandeur ;  that  of  the  hitter  is  political 
rage,  in  which  we  haye  a  medley  of  para- 
doxical characters,  with  scarcely  any  por- 
trayal of  human  sentiment  flowing  in  its 
natural  channels.  One  is  the  work  of  an 
artist,  and  the  other  that  of  a  political 
rhapsodist.  Both  works  are  melodramas, 
but  in  the  case  of  **  Notre  Dame  "  the 
melodramatic  neyer  yerges  on  the  bur* 
lesque. 

The  plot  of  "  Ninety-three  "  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning.     As   the  yolume  is 
merely  a  first  part— which  fact  the  Amer< 
lean  publishers  omit  to  state  in  the  title- 
page— we  suppose  that  only  the  founda* 
tion  for  a  plot  is  laid.    The  reader's  in* 
terest  is  excited  and  kept  up  by  yiyid  de- 
scriptions of  scenes,  inddents,  and  per- 
sonages of  the  French  Beyolution  of  1789, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  peasant  war 
in  La  Vend^.    Chief  among  these  de- 
scriptions is  that  of  the  building  in  which 
the  famous  Gonyention  met  in  Paris,  con- 
taining its  motley  assemblage  of  wild  hu- 
man animals.    There  is  also  an  imagina- 
ry intenriew  between  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  Danton,  in  which  artistic  power  oyer- 
reaches  itself  and  degenerates  into  the 
burlesque.    There    is  a  graphic  narra- 
tion of  the  confusion  on  board  a  war  yes- 
sel  caused  by  a  carronade  slipping  its 
&stening8,  which  is  likewise  oyerstrained ; 
besides  this  we  haye  true  aspects  of  the 
character  of  the   inhabitants  and   the 
scenery  of  La  Vend^.    Murder  abounds 
without  the  redeeming  sentiment  of  loye. 
Victor  Hugo  is  giyen  to  morbid  concq>- 
tions  of  humanity,  and  portrays  them 
with  great  eflbct    The  hero  of  the  book 
is  the  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  an  iron-will- 
ed aristocrat,  and  a  type  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs— a  proud,  stem,  intelli- 
gent, cruel  noble,  but  not  altogether  in- 
human.     Gimonrdain    is   an    apostate 
priest,  a  leyolutionist,  the  more  calm  and 
ferocious  because  he  is  brought  up  under 
a  system  in  which  natural  feeling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  entirely  suppressed.    Other 
figures  consist  of  a  philosophical  beggar 
and  peasants  possessing  traits  of  sayagery 
or  simplicity,  as  the  situations  of  the 
drama  require.    The  nature  of  the  Mar- 
qub  de  Lantenac  is  reyealed  in  the  in- 
cident of  the  cannon  breaking  loose.   The 


finally  suooeeds  in  mastering  the  .raging 
piece  of  metal,  and  thus  sates  the  lives  of 
the  equipage,  including  that  of  the  Mar- 
qais.  For  his  heroism  the  Marquis  be- 
stows on  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis ;  he 
then  orders  him  to  be  shot  for  his  negli- 
gence. Sharp  contrasts  like  these  preyail 
throughout. 

We  regard  Victor  Hugo  as  the  Gustaye 
Dor^  of  literature.  Like  this  famous  il- 
lustrator, he  excites  interest  by  sudden 
and  startling  changes  from  light  to  dark- 
ness. To  carry  ou^  comparison  still  fur- 
ther, he  has  a  similar  fondness  for  the 
grotesque  and  the  horrible ;  whateyer  re- 
freshing light  we  find  in  his  works  comes 
only  like  an  occasional  ray  athwart  an 
all-peryading  gloom.  He  depicts  demons, 
and  then  saves  them  from  our  condemna- 
tion by  a  slight  dash  of  humanity.  De 
Lantenac,  cruel  against  rebellious  peas- 
ants, risks  his  life  and  liberty  to  rescue 
three  peasant  children  from  a  conflagra- 
tion. The  apostate  priest  at  last  blows 
his  brains  out  through  the  final  triumph 
of  the  sentiment  of  affection. 

It  13  much  easier  to  explain  Victor  Hu- 
go's power  than  to  endorse  his  principles. 
Victor  Hugo  is  an  influential  writer,  par- 
ticularly with  certain  classes  in  the  com- 
munity—not here,  however,  but  in  France. 
Here  the  passions  are  not  so  deeply  stirred 
or  so  easily  played  upon.  He  is  one  of 
the  literary  high-priests  of  rebels  against 
government  and  society,  and  especially  of 
the  Communist  type.  His  method,  conse- 
quently, is  abnormal.  In  depicting  crime 
and  criminals,  he  does  it  so  as  to  transfer 
responsibility  from  the  individual  to  soci- 
ety. He  too  often  resolves  authority  into 
tyranny.  He  endows  ruffians  with  emo- 
tions which  are  characteristic  only  of  the 
disciplined  and  the  refined.  He  is  indul- 
gent to  fanatics  on  the  score  of  honesty,, 
and  covers  up  wrong  with  the  veil  of 
'<  reason,  justice,  and  progress. "  A  pbw- 
erful  imagination,  in  short,  is  made  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  reflection  and  judg- 
ment. This  is  why  we  call  his  novels  po- 
litical extravaganzas  and  not  works  of 
art. 

The  translator  has  done  his  part  well. 
A  rendering  into  English  of  the  spasmod- 
ic, careless  expressions  of  the  author,  who 
seems  to  be  content  to  sketch  rather  than 
elaborate  his  ideas,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task. 


oased  on  Kesearcbes  into  tbe  Kelation  or 
Age  to  Work."  By  George  M.  Beard, 
M.  D.    New  York :  T.  L.  Clacher. 

We  have  here  a  suggestive  little  volume 
of  forty-two  pages,  written  with  not  only 
the  zeal  characterbtic  of  a  man  riding  a 
hobby,  but  of  one  who  thinks  he  has  made 
a  grand  discovery.  We  should  call  it  an 
essay  on  the  immense  superiority  of  young 
folks  to  old  folks.  The  author  confuders 
the  productive  power  of  advanced  years 
as  on  the  whole  inferior  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  that  of  the  young.  He  di- 
vides off  life  in  relation  to  work  as  fol- 
lovrs :  The  golden  decade  is  between  thir- 
ty and  forty,  the  period  when  men  do 
most  *'  pioneering,  radical  work  "  ;  the 
succeeding  decades,  decreasing  in  import- 
ance, are  from  forty  to  fifty,  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  ao  on, 
each  according  to  a  metallic  range  all  tbe 
way  down  from  silver  to  tin,  the  last  one 
being  symbolized  by  dull,  soundless  wood. 
It  is  a  sort  of  new  **seven  ages."  "  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the  world," 
says  Dr.  Beard,  "  is  done  before  forty-five, 
and  eighty  per  cent  before  fifty."  The 
rest  of  man's  labor  in  quality  and  quanti- 
ty seems  to  stand  to  years  somewhat  in 
the  ratio  of  Falstaff's  bit  of  bread  to  his 
quart  of  sack.  We  will  not  dispute  the 
theory,  because  we  would  not  be  taken 
for  a  critical  Polonius. 

One  or  two  queries,  however,  are  ad- 
missible. Is  not  the  statement  that,  in 
the  quality  of  work  done  by  young  and 
old  men,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  former,  rather  arbitrary  7  Admitting 
that  men  are  best  when  enthusiasm  and 
experience  are  most  evenly  balanced,  does 
it  follow  that  it  is  a  law  for  enthuaiaaBi 
to  die  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  vitiate 
productive  power  when  supplemented  by 
experience  7  Will  not  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  old  Socrates  and  the  modem 
Goethe  stand  side  by  side  with  that  of 
younger  men  7  Statesmen  like  Sally, 
Richelieu,  and  Palmerston  showed  no 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  even  if  they  did  work 
after  advancing  in  years  beyond  the 
*' golden  decade."  Whatever  weij^fat 
these  names  might  have  in  relation  to  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  aged,  we 
should  be  loath  to  accept  *'  the  editonala 
of  our  daily  press,  vnritten  by  very  young 
men,"  as  satisfactory  pro^  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 
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After  capacity  is  taken  into  account, 
tbe  quality  of  work  really  depends,  as 
the  Doctor  bints,  on  moral  and  physical 
conditions.  Energy,  enth iisiasm ,  creative 
power,  are  not  the  apanage  of  youth. 
Goethe  and  Humboldt  produced  master- 
pieces in  their  '*  iron  *'  and  **  tin  *'  de- 
cades in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
their  "  golden  ^'  decades.  Dryden  is  an- 
other instance.  Instead  of  pronouncing 
these  cases  exceptional,  we  should  accept 
them  as  indicating  the  law  in  the  matter. 
They  show  the  possibilities  of  buman  na- 
ture, and  suggest  a  more  encouraging 
theory.  Dr.  Beard  himself  recognizes 
the  conditions  fiiToring  good  work  in  ac- 
counting for  a  **  loss  of  actiye  moral  en- 
thusiasm "  among  the  old  by  disease,  he- 
reditary defects,  "  oTer-exercise  through 
life  of  the  lower  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
higher  nature."  Why  should  not  these 
deteriorating  influences  be  considered 
apart  irom  certain  decades  ?  If  produo- 
tiye  power  be  undermined  by  snch  agen- 
cies, may  it  not  be  sustained  by  integrity 
of  purpose,  health,  a  sound  organism  in 
natural  relationship  with  external  things, 
enthusiasm  not  stifled  but  strengthened 
by  experience  7  We  regard  this  as  a  more 
Darwinian  theory  than  Dr.  Beard's. 

The  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Beard's  book 
is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility in  old  age,  including  the 
questions  of  crime,  testaments,  witnesses, 
capacity  of  judges  in  relation  to  age,  and 
other  important  matters  connected  with 
this  subject.  Those  interested  in  the 
matter  will  find  a  good  many  yalnable 
suggestions. 

"  Prr ;  or,  Pastdibs  and  Psnalths.*' 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.  A.,  au- 
thor of  *'  Music  and  Morals."  With  fifty 
illustrations  by  M.  E.  Haweis.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

"  Pet"  belongs  to  a  class  of  books 
which  seem  to  be  very  popular,  and  are 
certainly  more  numerous  than  they  osed 
to  be— descriptions  of  children's  life  in 
which  childhood  is  made  painfully  real 
aod  painfully  unreal  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  air  of  morbidity  which  is  thrown 
over  it.  The  various  scenes  in  this  book 
haTesome naturalness.  The  mock  *'  feast " 
is  certainly  not  an  unreal  child's  amuse- 
ment; the  wise  boy  who  deliTcrs  the 
**  chemical  lecture  "  is  saved  from  being 
too  wise  by  a  carelessness  which  is  deci- 


dedly boyish ;  and  almost  all  the  scrapes 
the  children  get  intb  are  natural  enough. 
But  why  do  all  the  chapters  end  in  disas- 
ters? and  why  is  the  final  scene  in  the 
**  churchyard  "  ?  When  "  Pet "  died  she 
was  eleven  years  and  one  month  of  age,  but 
her  deathbed  is  as  edifying  and  wretched 
as  if  she  had  been  twenfy-two.  Indeed, 
if  we  were  not  expressly  told  her  age,  and 
that  of  her  young  friend  Ben,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  her  to  be  in  this 
part  of  the  book  a  grown-up  girl,  and 
him  to  be  a  man  of  about  twenty-five. 

There  have  been  in  the  English  litera- 
ture of  this  century  at  least  two  genera- 
tions of  children,  those  belonging  to  the 
Edgeworth  period,  when  they  were  made 
subjects  of  ethical  study,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  Dickens  period,  when  they 
were  given  such  very  life-like  exteriors 
that  we  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
their  minds  and  characters  were  natural 
or  not.  Frank,  Lucy,  and  Rosamond 
were  the  corpora  vi&a  on  which  ethical 
experiments  were  made  by  their  parents 
and  guardians.  Tiny  Tim  and  his  gener- 
ation were  peculiar  little  people,  who 
were  made  interesting  by  what  might 
be  called  a  new  kind  of  pathetic  iieillacy — 
by  investing  them  with  the  feelings  of 
grown-up  people—a  &llacy,  however, 
which  will  never  be  entirely  &llacious  as 
long  as  grown-up  people  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  fathers  and  mothers  to  children. 
But  whatever  fiftults  Miss  Edgeworth's 
children  and  those  of  Dickens  may  have 
had,  they  were  virtues  compared  with  the 
new  school  to  which  Mr.  Haweis  seems 
to  belong.  There  is  now  a  whole  library 
of  books  being  written,  the  main  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  make  the  life  of 
children  more  unhi^py  than  they  repre- 
sent it  to  be  already— books  in  which  the 
**  average  child  "  is  represented  as  being 
of  an  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  or- 
ganisation, with  the  conscience  of  a  born 
casuist,  and  the  digestion  of  a  broken- 
down  gourmand;  with  great  powers  of  re- 
flection, introspection,  and  meditation, 
but  little  of  that  wilfulness  and  determi- 
nation to  have  their  own  way  that  would 
seem  to  be  more  natural  to  immature 
years.  Of  course  there  may  be  such  chil- 
dren ,  j  nst  as  there  are  children  with  a  hom- 
icidal mania,  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 
more  of  them  than  there  used  to  be ;  but  if 
there  are,  the  fact  shows  that  there  is 
something  irrong  somewhere.    The  world 


children  were  bom  old  and  morbid ;  and 
though  Mr.  Haweis  would  probably  stren- 
nonsly  deny  that  this  was  the  case  with 
the  children  in  his  book,  he  certainly  has 
contrived  to  throw  over  his  descriptions 
of  their  lives  a  sickly  gloom  which  would 
make  his  book  rather  dangerous  reading 
for  that  kind  of  child  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  for  writers  just  now  to  af- 
fect. However,  if  it  be  true  that  children 
are  getting  more  morbid  as  the  world 
grows  older,  undoubtedly  they  will  be 
driven  off  in  course  of  time  by  a  healthier 
and  heartier  infimtile  race. 

"Prbttt  Mrs.  Gaston,  and  Other 
Storos.  ' '  By  John  Esten  Cooke,  author 
of*' The  Virginia  Comedians,"  "Surrey 
of  Eagle's  Nest,"  '•  Dr.  Van  Dyke,"  etc., 
etc.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Orange 
Judd  Company. 

The  plot  of**  Pretty  Mrs.  Qaston,"  the 
only  story  of  any  considerable  length  in 
Mr.  Cooke's  volume,  is  simple.  Marian 
Ormby,a  young  Virginia  girl,  is  engaged 
to  Oeorge  Cleave,  a  young  Virginia  gen- 
tleman, the  possessor  of  Cleaveiand.  Un- 
fortunately he  inherited  this  possession 
from  Mr.  Hamilton  Cleave,  his  uncle, 
who  died  leaving  an  imperfectly  executed 
codicil  to  his  will  behind  him,  which  was 
not  discovered  for  a  long  time,  but  which 
turned  up  in  the  end,  and  which  left  the 
estate  to  George  Cleave,  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  marry  one  Miss  Bell  be- 
fore he  should  be  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
This  condition  foiling,  it  was  to  go  to  Al- 
lan Gartrell,  another  nephew.  George 
Cleave  discovering  this  codicil,  already 
worthless  in  law,  resolves  to  surrender  the 
estate ;  for  he  only  cares  for  Miss  Bell  as  a 
sister,  and  is  engaged  to  Miss  Ormby; 
and  Allan  Gartrell  appears  on  the  scene 
with  a  certain  mysterious  Mr.  John 
Brown,  a  lumber  agent,  of  New  York,  and 
takes  possession.  Then  follow  some  dis- 
agreeable complications,  which  end  in  the 
discovery  that  Allan  Gartrell  has  been 
dead  for  some  time;  that  the  pretended 
Mr.  Ghirtrell  is  a  swindler  and  scoundrel, 
and  that  the  lumber  agent  is  a  benevolent 
detective  who  explains  matters  and  rights 
everybody  in  the  end.  Pretty  Mrs.  Gas- 
ton, who  gives  her  name  to  the  story,  mar- 
ries the  gallant  Jack  Daintrees,  George 
Cleave  of  course  marries  Miss  Ormby 
(though  the  engagement  has  been  broken 


ed  to  Miss  Bell,  wh6m  he  did  not  vrish  to 
marry),  and  Miss  Bell  herself  finds  in  Dr. 
Harrington  an  excellent  husband. 

*'  John  Andross."  A  Novel  By  Be- 
becca  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated.  New 
York :  Orange  Judd  Company. 

John  Andross  is  a  tale  of  the  Whiskey 
Ring,  and  therefore  a  novel  of  American 
life.    The  Whiskey  Ring,  it  seems,  was 
a  corrupt  organintion  existing  in  our  un- 
happy country,  and,  to  be  more  definite, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  composed 
of  leading  and  influential  citisens  and  il- 
licit distillers,  who  made  whiskey  ille- 
gally, at  the  time  when  the  tax  on  it  was 
two  dollars  a  gallon,  and,  defrauding  the 
Goremment  of  the  tax,  made  large  fiir- 
tunes.    This  Ring  had  its  ramificatiooB 
throughout  the  State,  possessed  influence 
at  Harrisburg,  and  was  dosely  oonneoi- 
ed  with  the  best  society  in  Philadelphia. 
Into  the  dutches  of  this  Ring  John  An- 
dross, the   hero   of  the   tale,  fell,  not 
through  his  own  fiiult,  but  through  an 
honorable  desire  to  shield  his  &ther'8 
memory  front  exposure.    He  is  a  fine, 
manly,  generous,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  weak  young  man,  who  is  hounded 
on  to  acts  of  crime  by  the  hold  which  the 
head  of  the  Ring  has  upon  him  ;  and  after 
committing  a  robbery  which  he  is  afraid 
at  the  time  will  be  his  ruin,  he  is  saved 
by  his  prindpal  friend  (although  he  does 
not  know  this   himself)  replacing    the 
money,  and  then  is  enticed  away  from  the 
mines  in  which   he   has  been  honestly 
working,  by  the  head  of  the  Ring,  wbo« 
by  means  of  fine  words  and  promisee, 
lures   him   back    to   Philaddphia,  and 
opens  to  him  a  political  career  of  the 
most  extraordinary  brilliancy.    He  even 
goes  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  is  the 
best  orator  and  most  powerful  leader  of 
his  time.    Strange  to  say,  through  all  this 
he  has  not  done  anything  dwhonest ;  the 
chief  of  the  whiskey  conspirators   has 
been ''eaey"  with  him.  But  at  length  the 
fatal  moment  comes  when  he  is  toMthat 
he  must  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  is  called  the  **  National  Transit " 
bill,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  bill  Mbso- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
whiskey  thieves.    The  proeeedingg  of  the 
gang  have  been  discovered  by  as  honest 
collector,  and  at  the  same  time  that  ths 
bill  must  be  passed,  the  oolleotor  most  he 


ggot  qaietly  oat  of  the  way.  Thb  the 
head  of  the  Ring  proposes  to  do  by  means 
of  murder— «  clumiqr  sobstitate  for  re- 
moral  from  office,  which,  oonsideriDg  the 
ODormous  influence  and  reputation  he  is 
said  to  have  had,  might  haye  been  ao- 
oomplished  just  as  easily;  but  at  any 
rate  murder  is  determined  upon,  and  a 
cifeisen  of  Philadelphia  is  assigned  to  that 
work,  with  the  connivance  and  approval 
of  John  Androes.  Now,  however,  his 
ooDscience  asserts  its  supremacy,  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  on  the  final  reading 
of  the  bill,  when  the  name  of  John  An- 
droes is  called,  he  votes  *'  No  " ;  that  he 
then  makes  all  haste  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der (which  is  not  actually  necessary,  for 
the  Philadelphia  rough  who  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  has  been  so  overcome  by  the 
pleasant,  honest  conversation  of  the  pure- 
minded  collector,  that  his  heart  fails 
him,  and  he  gives  it  up) ;  and  finally  dies 
in  a  gallant  rescue  of  one  of  the  ladles  of 
the  tale  from  drowning.  It  is,  however, 
jost  as  well  for  him  to  die,  for  he  had 
lost  his  political  influence  by  voting  no 
on  the  Transit  bill,  and  his  life  for  other 
reasons  was  a  wreck.  The  book  describes 
a  kind  of  life  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
and  the  Philadelphia  part  of  which  seems 
a  little  improbable.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  power  in  the  story,  and 
of  course  the  struggle  of  a  man  with 
love  for  the  sake  of  conscience  has  always 
a  good  deal  of  interest  to  Anglo-Saxon 
readers.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as 
if  conscience  was  the  only  literary  faculty 
which  the  American  branch  of  the  race 
had  left 

<'Thb  GntcuiT  RiBKR.  A  Tale  of  the 
HsroicAge.'*  By  Edvrard  Eggleston.  Il- 
lustrated.   New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Go. 

This  noTcl,  or  story  of  the  early  times 
in  the  West,  carries  the  reader  back  to  a 
period  very  remote,  not  merely  in  time 
but  in  feeling,  from  the  present^to  the 
days  of  the  western  wilderness,  long  be- 
fore railroads  were  dreamt  of,  when  the 
vrestem  pioneer  lived  a  good  deal  further 
east  than  he  does  now,  and  when  his  life 
was  more  simple.  The  western  people  in 
**  The  Circuit  Rider  "  are  more  like  what 
one  might  imagine  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Daniel  Boone  to  be  than  the  western 
population  as  we  know  it  now.  There 
were  no  comer-lots  in  the  wilderness  de- 
aoribed  in  ''  The  Circuit  Rider,'*  no  pi- 


anos, no  best  rooms,  no  d 
Worth,  no  cheap  press, 
travel  except  horses  or  tl 
no  luxury,  no  comfort.  1 
scribed  area  sombre,  hardy 
much  given  to  chills  and  f( 
also  to  religious  excitement 
kind.  Indeed,  the  novel 
describe  the  religious  aspe 
life  in  the  West  rather  I 
else.  How  well  it  is  dese 
difficult  to  say,  but  those 
ested  in  early  American  Hi 
pictures  of  a  kind  that  tl 
find  elsewhere. 

'^DnpsRATB  RnnmiBS 
By  Thomas  Hardy.  (Le 
ries.)    New  York :  Henr) 

The  plot  of  '*  Desperate 
so  complicated  that  we  sh< 
attempting  to  reproduce  i 
compass.  Whether  the  st< 
one  than  "  Under  the  Ore 
or  than  *<  A  Pair  of  Blue 
same  author,  is  not  state< 
inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be 
evidence.  "  Under  the  Qn 
is  a  highly  finished  pictui 
a  word  too  much  or  too  lit 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes ''  is  no 
but  is  a  complete  and  e 
with  a  beginning,  a  midd 
<  Desperate  Remedies  "  is  ai 
succession  of  extraordim 
connected  together  by  the! 
(each  chapter  is  headed  in 
as  **  From  the  Eighteenth  o 
Second  of  September,"  *'  Fr 
A.  M.,"  and  so  on),  and  o 
material  for  a  dozen  novels, 
put  together,  and  thougl 
startling  and  interesting,  it 
crude  effort  of  an  untrain 
pared  with  the  others  v 
tioned. 


"  Statistics  or  Mines  a 
THi  States  and  Territorii 
RocKT  Mountains."  Bei 
Annual  Report  of  Rossi ter 
United  States  Commission 
Statistics.  Published  by  th 

These  statistics  cover  t 
and  show  a  total  prodi 
amounting  to  $03,043,857 
ly  divided  between  gold  i 
with  a  slight  preponderano( 


WAR  a  falling  off  of  aboat  $3,700,000, 
chiefly  due  to  the  partial  abandonmeBt  of 
th9  regions  inof«t  distant  from  the  rail- 
road linen.  This  is  by  no  means  an  aban- 
donment of  mining  ns  a  basineas,  since 
those  |Hirts  of  the  ooantry  which  are  bet- 
ter sicu\ted  in  regard  to  transportation 
ha?e  pro/ted  by  the  migration.  But  the 
mines  which  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
sehes  in  the  less  fiiYored  districts  were 
precisely  those  rich  ones  which  yielded 
the  largest  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to 
each  workman.  These  hating  been 
abandoned  for  more  prosperous  regions, 
where  poorer  ores  can  be  profitably  treat- 
ed, the  result  is  some  diminution  in  the 
total  product,  and  yet  it  is  a  gain  to  the 
mining  interests  as  a  whole.  At  present 
there  are  four  leading  centres  of  mining 
industry  in  the  West,  the  importance  of 
which  is  in  the  following  order  :  Nerada, 
California,  Montana,  and  Colorado.  The 
first  two  owe  their  present  importance  to 
the  persistent  eflbrt  expended  in  their  de- 
Tclopment,  and  to  their  proximity  to  the 
Pacific.  Montana  is  still  rich  in  placer 
mines,  and  Colorado,  heretofore  rather 
the  bite  notr  of  western  mining,  is  now  one 
of  the  most  promising,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  productiye  fields.  Its  growing 
importance  is  due  to  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  the  introduction  of  more  intelli- 
gent modes  of  work.  Many  persons  won- 
der how  soon  the  mines  of  the  West  will 
be  exhausted,  the  decided  expectation  of 
decay  being  apparently  predicated  partly 
on  their  immense  annual  yield  and  partly 
upon  the  numerous  failures  of  mining 
companies,  which  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  good  mines. 
Such  persons  may  be  surprised  to  leam 
that  there  is  the  best  reason  for  saying 
the  mines  will  nerer  run  out ;  using  the 
word  neyer  in  a  finite  sense.  It  is  fiiir  to 
expect  that  our  mines  will  last  as  long  as 
those  of  Europe  have  lasted,  making  some 
allowance  for  the  greater  extraction  of 
ore  in  modem  times.  Mining  has  not 
been  pursued  with  any  activity  in  £u-^ 
rope  for  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
years ;  and  we  may  say  with  perfect  so- 
briety that  good  management  will  make 
our  mines  ayailable  for  all  demands  upon 
them  for  four  hundred  years  to  come, 
and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time  yet.  It  is 
but  just  to  the  Commissioner  to  say  that 
this  assertion,  which  some  may  think  ez- 


from  his  report.  But  in  reading  that 
document  a  very  encouraging  tone  will  be 
noticed,  and  the  condition  of  the  field  in 
which  its  statistics  are  gathered  is  one 
that  improTCs  every  year.  In  addition  to 
the  statistical  matter,  the  report  contains 
a  number  of  professional  papers,  many  of 
which  are  of  decided  value.  I.  Treat- 
ment of  Gold-bearing  Ores  in  California, 
by  G.  F.  Deetken.  II.  ContributioDs  to 
the  Records  of  Lead-Smelting  in  Blast 
Furnaces,  by  A.  £ilers.  III.  Ecoocmiioal 
Results  of  Smelting  in  Utah,  by  A.  fi- 
lers. lY.  The  Calorific  Values  of  West^ 
em  Lignites,  by  the  Commissioner.  Y. 
The  Pliocene  Rivers  of  California,  by 
Amos  Bowman.  YI.  Hydraulic  Mining 
in  California,  by  Charles  Waldeyer.  YII. 
Ore  Dressing,  by  W.  P.  Ward.  Abo  a 
chapter  on  American  Milling  Machinery, 
and  another  on  Statistics.  The  geologi- 
cal map  of  this  country  compiled  by  Profr. 
Hitchcock  and  Blake,  for  the  census,  is 
published  as  a  part  of  the  report. 


"  A  HiBTORT  or  AmZRICAM  CmBllTGT. 

With  Chapters  on  English  Bank  Restric- 
tions and  Austrian  Paper  Money."  By 
William  G.  Sumner,  Professor  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  in  Yale  College.  To 
which  is  appended  *'  The  Bullion  Re- 
port."   New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  country  in  the  preparation  of  this 
handbook.  It  is  not  generally  known,  or 
at  least  it  seems  not  to  be  generally 
known,  that  the  fundamental  questioDs 
of  currency  are  really  among  the  simplest 
and  best  settled  in  the  whole  science  of 
political  economy.  There  is  no  awful 
mystery  about  the  e£fect  of  irredeemable 
paper,  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  necessary 
ultimate  result  of  attempting  to  base  tlie 
circulating  medium  upon  anything  bat 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  just  as  well  settled 
that  the  poorer  currency  drives  the  better 
out  of  a  country  as  that  water  flows 
down  hill ;  and  in  the  United  States 
least  of  all  ought  there  to  be  any  besiti^ 
tion  of  opinion  on  such  matters  as  the^e, 
for  in  the  United  States  almost  every 
plan  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  for  making  money  plenty,  and  good 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  nctually  trMd 
and  has  actually  failed.  Mr.  Sumner** 
book  exhibits  this  very  plainly. 
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—  There  can  be  bat  one  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  the  performances  of  **  Lo- 
hengrin'* recently  given  at  the  Academy 
of  Masic  in  this  city.  The  crowds  that 
liaTe  flocked  to  hear  the  music  have  been 
the  most  conclusiTe  proof  that  the  opera 
'was  popular — though  popularity  must  be 
to  many  of  the  old  admirers  of  Wagner  a 
strange  and  novel  term.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  very  long  ago  either,  when 
to  confess  oneself  a  Wagner ite  was  to  set 
oneself  down  as  a  member  of  a  small  and 
ridiculous  musical  sect ;  to  say  that  the 
music  most  beautiful  and  original  the 
iTorld  had  ever  heard  was  **  the  music 
of  the  future,"  was  among  musical  peo- 
ple something  like  what  it  once  was 
among  artists  to  confess  oneself  a  pre- 
Biiphaelite.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing which  made  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  in  art  and  Wagnerite  school  in 
music  seem  akin ;  admiration  of  either 
school  seemed  equally  remote  from  the 
ordinary  interest  in  music  or  in  art. 
The  popular  belief  as  to  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  school  was  that  its  aim  was  the 
pointing  of  crooked  women,  and  the  mi- 
croscopic imitation  in  unnatural  colors  of 
natural  objects.  The  popular  belief  about 
Wagner  was  that  his  aim  was  to  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  roots  of  the  once 
flourishing  tree  of  melody,  and  that  the 
difficulty  with  him  really  was  that  he  was 
so  ignorant  of  harmony,  or  had  such  a 
dull  ear  for  it,  that  he  did  not  know  when 
lie  was  writing  pleasant  music,  and  when 
he  was  writing  the  most  clangorous  dis- 
cords. To  any  one  who  remembered  the 
time  when  he  had  these  confused  notionsas 
to  the  music  of  the  writer  of  *' Lohengrin** 
and  ^'Tannh'auser,"  it  wasa  curious  sensa- 
tion to  notice  the  almost  rapt  attention  and 
delight  with  which  the  audiences  at  the 
Academy  listened  to  the  opera  recently 
given  there.  What  had  happened,  the 
ILntener  was  fain  to  ask  himself— what  had 
happened  to  make  the  music  so  unlike 
what  popular  belief  had  made  of  it? 
Was  the  swan  song  a  proof  that  Wag- 
ner did  not  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  beautiful? 
Was  the  bridal  march  a  proof  of  his  hos- 


tility to  air  ?  There  seemed  to  be  no  rela- 
tion between  the  Wagner  of  popular  tradi- 
tion and  the  Wagner  of  reality. 

—  **  Lohengrin  *'  has  never  been  pro- 
duced before  in  this  country,  we  believe, 
except  on  the  German  stage.  Two  years 
ago  we  remember  hearing  it  at  the  Stadt 
Theatre,  in  the  Bowery,  and  we  have 
much  regretted  in  recent  criticisms  of  the 
opera,  as  it  was  produced  at  the  Aca- 
demy, seeing  disparaging  allusions  to 
those  humble  German  performers.  Un- 
doubtedly, at  the  Academy,  and  with  Nils- 
son,  it  was  more  imposing  as  a  pageant 
than  in  the  dingily  gaudy  theatre  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  city,  with  its  small 
stage  and  its  densely-squeezed  audience. 
Nevertheless  there  was  something  in  the 
**  Lohengrin  "•  of  the  German  Bowery 
that  we  missed  at  the  Academy — some- 
thing, perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  opera 
was  then  to  an  American  absolutely  new ; 
but  something  also  in  the  un-American 
excitement  of  the  audience,  the  tremen- 
dous zeal  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
something  in  the  very  German  character 
of  the  scenery,  and  something  in  the  fact 
that  the  Elsa,  and  Ortrud,  and  Lohengrin, 
and  their  fellow-singers,  were  Germans 
singing  a  German  opera,  by  a  German 
composer,  made  upon  a  German  legend. 
The  legend,  too,  is  perhaps  enjoyed  as  a 
legend  more  on  the  first  hearing  than 
aflerwards.  The  German  legends  of  the 
Rhine  or  of  the  Scheldt  or  of  the  Black 
Forest  have,  as  a  general  thing,  one  no- 
ticeable quality :  they  are  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  and  whether  this  legend  of  Lohen- 
grin is  a  real  legend  or  only  a  modem  in- 
vention, it  possesses  this  simplicity  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  An  accused  maiden, 
persecuted  by  a  wicked  man  ;  a  righteous 
king,  who  procUims  her  the  prize  of  her 
sayioar  in  battle  ;  the  mysterious  knight, 
who  slays  or  defeats  the  wicked  adver- 
sary—«11  this  we  are  familiar  with  from 
our  cradles.  Add  to  thb  that  the 
knight  in  this  case  is  under  a  peculiar 
TOW  of  secrecy,  that  he  conies  out  of  eter- 
nal night  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan, 
and  at  the  tragical  end  returns  into  the 
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mystieal  world  fVom  which  he  oanie, 
by  the  same  swan,  and  this  throaj 
foolish  ouriosity  of  the  rescued  no 
and  we  have  all  or  nearly  all  the  1 
Of  oouise  we  do  not  mean  to  dep 
the  beaaty  of  the  story,  which  is  o 
ly  Tery  beautiful,  but  to  point  out 
treme  simplicity-  This  simplicity 
haps  one  reason  why  the  opera  ma; 
to  some  persons  to  lose  its  drama 
terest  in  a  messure  after  the  first  h< 
At  first,  the  plot  being  unknown 
fiuniliar,  the  attention  is  kept  fu 
the  alert,  and  when  we  reach  the  ei 
bear  again  the  swan  music  which 
to  the  performance  its  musico-dn 
olimaz,  we  sigh  with  regret  that 
been  so  short.  Heard  again,  we  ai 
prised  at  what  might  almost  be 
the  drag  of  the  action.  The  mt 
finer  than  erer,  the  acting  itself  is 
than  ever,  but  the  intense  interest 
•tory  itself  it  seems  impossible  to  n 

—  The  explanation  of  this  fiu^ 
▼ery  far  to  seek.  In  opera  we  are 
tomed  to  something  very  diflerent  ( 
legend  as  the  basis  of  the  plot.  T 
Italian  opera  generally  had  for  it 
some  extremely  wild  story,  to  whi< 
audience  paid  little  attention,  cont4 
itself  with  liking  the  music ;  but  in 
hengrin  **  the  legend  is  as  importi 
anything.  The  story  at  once  attnu 
tention,  and  indeed  it  is  meant  to 
In  Wagner's  theory  of  opera,  neith 
music  nor  the  drama  is  to  be  saci 
and  the  drama  itself  is  founded  c 
myth  ;  and  he  has  chosen  as  a  sul^ 
story  which  would  be  pleasing  w 
any  music.  But  pleasing  as  it  is,  tl 
no  concealing  the  fisuit  that  there  is 
of  it,  and  this,  though  we  do  no 
oei?e  it  at  first,  we  do  later.  It  ma 
be  any  objection  to  the  opera  that 
should  be  such  an  impression  produ< 
the  mind;  indeed,  we  must  confesi 
most  of  the  criticism  which  Wagnc 
receiTed  has  gone  fiir  to  show  that 
case  criticism  is  out  of  place.  Aim* 
our  first  impressions  about  him  w 
are  afterwards  reversed,  and  things 
music  that  we  should  never  dream 
being  possible  we  find  done  by  him 
out  the  slightest  difficulty.  He  is  8 
tor  of  his  art ;  and  in  the  case  of  mii 
it  is  just  as  well  for  the  rest  of  us 
pupils.    Whether  the  Wagnerian  i 
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Xo  tarn  to  the  sympftthetio  part  of  the 
^beory,  Wagoer  is  of  opinion  that  man  is 
a  £od  in  himself,  and  an  artistic  whole 
aboTe  nature ;  that  each  of  the  arts,  poet- 
zy »  music,  painting,  scolpture,  architect- 
ure, and  dancing,  talces  part  in  the  grand 
ajrtistic  whole— the  man-god,  or  god-man, 
or  whateyer  we  may  call  it.  '*  The  union 
oF  these  three "  purely  '*  human  ex- 
pressions of  art  [to  quote  a  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  these  theories]  preex- 
ists in  the  drama,  in  which  man  repre- 
sented himself  previously,  in  the  highest 
d^gpree  of  completeneas,  with  the  assist- 
anoe  of  the  imitatiye  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Painting  supplies  the  land- 
scape or  actual  scene,  in  the  midst  of 
which  man  moves;  sculpture  lives  in 
man  himself,  and  architecture  furnishes 
the  place  in  which  the  artistic  representa- 
tion takes  place.  The  ol^ect,  in  a  word, 
is  to  reunite  the  various  branches  of  art 
as  they  were  united  in  ancient  Greece, 
but  on  a  higher  plane  and  with  infinitely 
richer  materials.'* 

—  As  to  the  old-&8hioned  opera,  Wag- 
ner declares  that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
since  in  that  species  of  art  **  the  means 
of  expression  (mosic)  '*  has  been  made 
*•  the  olyect,"  while  "  the  true  ol^ect  of 
expression  (the  drama)  "  has  been  made 
the  **  means."  Historically  he  believes 
the  opera  to  have  been  developed  in  two 
directions:  seriously,  as  by  Gluck,  Mo- 
zart, Oberubini ;  frivolously,  by  the  un- 
fortunate Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  The 
Italian  opera  Wagner  compares  to  a 
courtesan,  the  French  opera  to  a  coquette, 
the  new  romantic  German  opera  to  a 
prude,  Mozart's  opera  to  a  lovely  wo- 
man— music,  of  course,  being  always  a 
woman.  The  man  who  shall  devotedly 
love  the  woman  is  the  poet.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  point  at  which  we  nat- 
urally ask  ourselves  why  we  have  never 
had  any  real  theatre;  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare  being  incomplete,  because 
he  **  condensed  and  sifled  the  manifold 
materials  of  the  romance,  and  treated 
them  dramatically  simply  in  the  degree 
required  for  the  necessities  of  a  contract- 
ed stage  and  a  limited  plot " ;  the  French 
and  Italian  having  nothing  at  all  in 
common  with  modern  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  reproduce  the  forms 
of  ancient  classical    tragedy ;   and  the 


ing  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Shakespearian,  and  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian classical  being  no  better  than  either. 
Ail  these  must  be  given  op,  and  we  must 
have  an  unliterary  drama  in  which  we 
shall  be  *'  made  wise  with  feeling. "    This 
drama  must  be  founded  on  the  German, 
as  the  Greek  vras  on  the  Grecian  myth  ; 
the  character  of  mythology  having  super- 
human attributes,  miracle  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  future  drama.    As  to  the  rela- 
tion of  music  to  the  future  drama,  we 
cannot  have  anything  to  do  vrith  mel- 
ody, or  the  air,  which  is  well  described 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine,  an  American  com- 
poser, who  ought   to  be  better  known 
than  he  is,  as  *'  the  rising  and  fiiUing  mu- 
sical phrases  whose  motion  or  subdivi- 
sions are  repeated  in  certain  modified  im- 
itations, in  order  to  establish  a  necessary 
ideality  of  individuality  in  the  musical 
thought,  and  preserve  a  unity  of  desigi^." 
This  kind  of  melody  must  be  done  away 
with,  and  what  Wagner  terms  '<  infinite 
melody"  substitute(V— melody  that  does 
not  attract  any  attention  on  its  own  ac- 
count, except  as  the  sensuous  expression 
of  a  sentiment  clearly  manifest  in  the 
language.    This  infinite  melody  should 
be  the  creation  of  the  poet,  and  within  it 
should  be  found  the  germ  of  the  accom- 
panying harmony.    This  harmony  has  no 
arbitrary  limits.    As  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  chorus,  Wagner  would  dis- 
pense with  the  traditional  massed  and 
united  voices  of  the  opera.    The  actions 
and  gestures  of  personages  of  the  play 
are  to  '*  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  drama  as  the  flexible  move- 
ments of  the  orchestra  do  to  the  melody — 
as  a  powerful  agency  for  enhancing  the 
effisct  and  meaning  of  the  vocal  part    The 
orchestra  gives  powerful  expression  to  all 
the  utterances  of  the  actor,  and  sustains 
and  explains  him  in  every  way.    As  far 
as  the  expression  of  emotion  is  concerned, 
the  modem  orchestra  will  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  the  future  drama  simiUr  to  that 
held  by  the  ancient  chorus  in  the  Greek 
tragedy." 

—  This  account  of  Wagner's  theories 
we  have  taken  from  an  American  exposi- 
tor—who at  the  same  time  is  a  hostile 
critic— because  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment. We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  these  theories 
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ic  can  oe  easuy  oruKen  aown.  v/  e  may 
ask,  in  ibe  first  place,  where  does  he  get 
any  proofe  that  the  arts  were  united  on 
eqaal  terms  in  Qreece  ?  The  tragedies  of 
.^chyios,  Sophocles,  and  Earipides,  or 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  were  nn- 
questionahly  put  upon  the  stage  in  a 
way  very  diflferent  from  anything  that 
would  be  tolerated  now.  The  actors,  for 
example,  wore  huge  masks,  which  would 
appear  to  a  modern  audience  perfectly 
ridiculous.  The  chorus,  so  far  from  being 
anything  like  Wagner's  orchestra,  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  development 
of  the  parts  taken  in  certain  Grecian  rites 
by  bands  of  men  and  women,  and  has  so 
wholly  lost  its  meaning  in  modem  ears 
that  the  introduction  of  anything  like  the 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
chorus  in  a  modem  acting  play  would 
seem  pedantic  to  the  last  degree.  Be- 
sides this,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one 
that  as  fieir  as  we  know  of  the  Greek 
drama,  the  unity  attd  equality  of  the  arts 
was  non-existent.  Everything  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  development  of  the  myth, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
performance ;  the  suffisrings  of  AJ^x»  o' 
whoever  the  hero  was,  were  the  main 
thing;  music  was  entirely  undeveloped. 
"  Infinite  melody"  did  not  exist  in  those 
days.  Again,  even  supposing  that  Wag- 
ner is  right  in  his  belief  that  the  arts 
were  in  that  day  united,  and  have  been 
subsequently  dispersed,  what  is  there  to 
Hhow  that  this  is  not  an  improvement? 
To  say  that  because  the  arts  were  for- 
merly united  they  ought  to  be  reunited 
now,  is  very  much  like  saying  that  be- 
cause the  tribes  of  men  lived  formerly  in 
vilUige  communities,  possessing  lands  in 
common,  therefore  the  social  system  of 
the  future  will  be  based  on  just  such  a 
communal  system  again.  It  is  surely  a 
wild  statement  to  say  that  between  A.D. 
1  and  A.D.  1813,  the  date  of  Wagner's 
birth,  there  had  been  no  art,  because  the 
world  had  been  given  over  to  "  hypoc- 
risy." These  ol^ections  are  so  obvious 
that  it  seems  to  be  hardly  necessary  to 
make  them.  But  they  are  objections  to 
Wagner  as  a  critic  much  more  than  to 


IS  10  oe  caxen  as  nisoesc  opera  (u  is  quiM 
an  early  composition,  being  as  old  as 
1848),  we  mi^  say  of  it  that  it  is  most 
remarkable  as  a  disproof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  into  execution  his  own 
theories  of  art.  To  be  sure  the  world 
will  never  know,  until  the  great  Wag- 
ner festival,  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life,  the  Nibelungen  drama— a  series  of 
four  operas  based  on  the  "  Nibenlungen- 
lied  "—is  brought  out  at  Bayrenth ,  exactly 
how  the  several  arts  of  music,  painting, 
poetry,  dancing,  architecture,  and  drama 
are  to  be  reunited,  because  our  ordinary 
stage  does  not  admit  of  any  realization  of 
such  a  dream ;  but  it  may  probably  be 
said  in  advance  that  even  at  Bayrenth 
some  of  the  arts  will  be  found  subordinated 
to  the  others .  At  least  in ''  Lohengrin," 
the  opera  with  which  the  American  pub- 
lic is  most  fiimiliar,  there  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct subordination  of  the  music  to  the 
pageant.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  undertake 
to  describe  *'  Lohengrin  "  in  three  words 
as  it  has  been  placed  on  our  stage,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  a  very  fine  pa- 
geant vrith  a  musical  accompaniment  and 
interpretation.  In  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  music  from  usurping  a  place  not  fairly 
belonging  to  it,  Wagner  has  brought 
what  he  called  a  drama,  but  what  is  cer- 
tainly little  of  a  drama  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  to  the  foreground; 
everything  is  grouped  about  the  myth 
of  the  knight  Lohengrin.  We  do  not 
find  fault  with  this.  It  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  the  Wagnerian  theory.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  that  the  art  of  the  future 
is  to  be  founded  on  the  German  myth, 
and  that  we  are  to  have  splendid  musi- 
cal pageants,  with  swans  bringing  knights 
of  the  Holy  Grail  down  mystic  rivens 
between  medissval  banks,  and  maidens 
accused  by  villains  of  nameless  crimes 
defended  by  these  knights  in  single  oom- 
bat,  and  magic  spells  and  appearanoes 
and  disappearances,  instead  of  the  opera 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  If 
this  is  all  to  be  as  beautiful  as  **  Lohen- 
grin," we  do  not  ol^ect  to  its  coming,  but 
its  real  character  ought  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 
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